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' Til# Itttemaiioaal Institute of Agticultute was established under the 
liitemaikmal Treaty df 7 June 190^, which was ratified by forty govem- 
ntents. Twttity*two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 
It is a Gotemment institution in wUcb each country is represented 
delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Fetmanent Committee. 

The l^istitate, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(a) collect, study and |>ablish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
tedioical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani> 
0^ products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
tile various markets ; 

(1) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested,* 

(c) indicate-the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 0! 
the world, shotting the r^ions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(s) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from eyery point of view ; coUect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operStion, insurance and credit ; 

• (/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 

measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sotoces of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
^^gticnltural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc,. 
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PREFACE 


This index though arranged alphabetically retains the grouping ol 
the subjects used in the International Revieis), 

Except in the case of the original articles, wliich arc numbered accord- 
ing to their pages, the numbers of each subject refer to the paragraphs in 
the International Review. 

The index consists of three parts : one of the original articles, one con- 
cerned with Agricultural Intelligence and the last with Plant Diseases. 

Ill case of errors in the Bulletin with reference to scientific terms and 
the names of authors, it should be noted that the correct spelling can be 
relied upon in the Index. 

The Table used for the conversion of the Weights, Measures and Money 
values of the various countries to the Metric System is include^. A list 
is also given of the Periodical Publications reviewed by the Bureau. 

This Inde.x was prepared by redacteurs : Dr. Giulio Provenzal and Prof* 
Giulio Trinchieri, the latter compiled the Index of Plant Diseases. The 
whole was adapted to the English Edition by redactrice Miss M. I^. Yeo. 



I. - ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


CaxlM Georges. - Stock Breeding in Madagascar, page i, 

CAPitAINE JXJEIEN. - Agricultural Tractors and War Tractors, page 785. 


ir. < AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


A) INDEX 


Abies. See Firs 

Abura-giri, Aleurites c 01 data, 203 

Acacia arabica, 1. 

Acacia Catechu, i. 

Acacia verek 146. 

Acanthia spp., 495. 

Acer spp. See Maple. 

Adhatoda Vasica, 288 

Adzuki Bean, Phaseolus angutans, 
862. 

Aerial Photography : In Agricultu- 
ral Instruction, 415. 

Africa : Bamboos and their (^o- 
graphical Distribution, 172 

Africa, French West : The Revic- 
tualling in Flour, 40. Agricultural, 
Forestal and Stock Breeding Pro- 
duce, 146. Cereals and Legumi- 
nosae, 193. Economic Develop- 
ment, 272. Agricultural Education, 
558. The “ Filao” (Casuanna spp.), 


A Tree of Interest for the Reaf- 
forestation of Senegal ^>12 Pro- 
duction of Fats, 888. 

Africa. North . Cotton, Growing 
1138. 

Africa South, forestry, 743. 
Afrormosta laxijolia, 1076 
Afzeha afncana, 1070 
Agadirachta tndica, O43. 

Agama stelho, 1210 
Agava ^tsalaua . Culture in Africa, 
463. In Sicily, 1141. 

Agricultural Bacteriology : Tests of 
Commercial Cultures for Legume 
Inoculation, 171 Is Symbiosis 
Possible between I^egume Bacte- 
ria and Non-Legume Plants ?, 300. 
Experiments on Crovss-inoculatiou 
of Leguminosae in U. ^ V , 698. 
On a Species of Bacteria found 
in the Roots of Rocket (Diplota- 
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xis erucoides), 853. Study on 
Etching of Marble by Roots in 
the Presence and Absence of 
Bacteria, 1108. 

Agricultural Botany : See Chemistry 
and Plant Physiology. 

Agricultural Instittitions : Progress 
in Latin America, 7. Temporary 
Tractor Courses in Ohio, U. S. A., 
94. The Use of Aerial Photogra- 
phy in Agricultural Instruction, 
415. How to become a Colonist: 
The Maison-Carr^e School of Agri- 
culture, Algiers, 557. Instruction in 
French West Africa : The Sciiool 
of Agricultural Technology and 
Scientific Research at Bingerville, 
558. Scientific Organisation of Agri- 
culture in the Colonies, 8^^. The 
Hill Station of Hon-Ba, Indo- 
China. 813. Proposal for the Foun- 
dation of an Experimental vSta- 
tion for Saharan Crops and of a 
Biological Research vStatiou in tlie 
Saliara, 814. The Reform of the 
Higher Agricultural Instruction and 
of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in Italy, 1074. Creation 
of a Forestry vSchool at Madagas- 
car, 1075 A Timber Institute for 
the British Empire, 1076 

Aguacate, 

Ajowan, Carum cnpticum, 8. 

Akamatsu, Puius densifioro, 203. 

Alhtzzia vSpp., i4f). 

Alcohol : Industrial Alcohol for Car- 
buretting in France, n)3. Alcohol 
from White Asphodel, to 8 Alco- 
hol Production from Marine Algae, 
249. Vine Shoots Ensilaged as a 
Source of Alcohol, 641. Possible 
Use of the Fruits of Melia Aze- 
dafach for Alcohol Manufacture, 
083 See also Distillery. 

Aldehydes : Unfavourable to Crops, 
427. 

Aleurites cofdata, 203, 097. 

A leurites moluccana ( ” A. triloba), 907. 


Al^ae : Marine Algae as Food tot 
Horses, 225. Alcohol Production 
from Marine Algae, 249. 

Algeria : Draught Camels in the Al- 
gerian Sahara, 85. Vine Growing 
on the Rich Plains of the Algerian 
Shore, 472. The Maison-Carr^ 
School of Agriculture, 557. 

Alkekang 4 , Phy salts peruviana, 908. 

Almond : Cultivation in Morocco, 803. 
Abnormal Growth of the Graft 
Compared with the Stock in cer- 
tain cultivated Almond Trees in 
Italy, 907. In California, 91 1. 

Alston ia scho laris, 904. 

Aluminium r Influence on Germina- 
tion and Growth of Plants, hit. 

Alzelia hijunga, 742. 

Amoora Rohituka, 643. 

Analysis of Agricultural Products: 
Analysis of tlie Rice Straw of 
Burma and some Oils from Sierra 
Leone and Other Products at the 
Imperial Institute, I/ondon, 8. Lime 
Content of Different Plants, 10, 
Sampling Field Plots idt Bacte- 
rial Analysis, rO. Oil Content in 
Different Species of Peanuts, 52. 
Composition of Indo-Chinese Cas- 
tor Oil, 53 Composition of the 
Water Soldier, Straiiotes abides, 81. 
Chemical Study of the Fruit of 
Camellia drupifcva, 113. New Me- 
thod of Estimating Caffeine in 
Coffee, 1 1 8. New Method of Ana- 
lysing Butter, ]20. Deterioration 
of Eggs from the Point of View 
of Sanitary Inspection, 121. Inor- 
ganic Composition of a Peat and 
the Plant from which it was For- 
med, 156. Composition of the Mis- 
chsalz. (Ammonico-potassic Nitra- 
te), 170. Chemical Composition of 
Grapes during Ripening in Cali- 
fornia, 176. Analysis of Coffee 
Dregs, 222. Composition of Goats* 
Milk in California, 228. Analysis 
of Chemical Fertilisers, 292. Ana- 
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lysis of Grain Sorghums, 3^5* 
be^ Milk and its Composition, 
316. Average Percentage Composi- 
tion of the Rations and Main- 
tenance Cost of a Cow, 337- Com- 
position of Buffalo Milk, 372. 
The Food Value of Argentine 
Tasajo 374. New Method for 
Determining Volume Weight of 
Irrigation Water, 422. Chlorine 
Index and Humus Content of 
Soils, 424. Taking Soil Samples. 
431. Analysis of Forest Soils, ^32 
Chemical Composition of “ Tinzaad- 
kaf koek ” and of “ Karwykaf- 
koek ", 487. Oil Extracted from 
the Fruit of the Elm, 5J 7 Compo- 
sition of the Conepia grandi flora 
Oil, 518 AnalVvSis of an F',gg Pow- 
der, 524. On the Phosphorus and 
Nitrogen Content of the W’ater 
in which Vegetable h'ood l*roducts 
are Boiled, 554. Diagnosis of 
Tuberculous Meat, 55b Loss on 
Ignition Method for tlie Determi- 
nation of Organic* Matter in Soils, 
566. Absolute vSalt Content of 
Soils, 507. On a Very Delicate 
Reaction of Copper, 568 Composi- 
tion of the ICrytrean and American 
Corozos, 022. AnalVvSis of Common 
Bracken \Pteris Aqniluia), oSg. 
Analysis of Locusts Lsed as Ma- 
nure. 600. Solubility of BavSic Slag 
in Diluted Organic Acids, 6qi . The 
Solvent Action of Dilute Citric 
and Nitric Acids on Rock Phos- 
phate, 6 q 2. Analy{5is of the (Treen- 
sands, 604. Chemi('al Constituents 
of the Cotton Plant, 700 Nitro- 
gen Content in Tops and Roots of 
Head Lettuce Plants, 701 . Chemical 
Composition of the Flour from 
the vSeeds and Starch from the 
Roots of lcacii/\a seiiegalev^is, 727. 
Analysis of the I^ea/es and Seeds 
of Crotalaria ttsaramoensts, 72(). 
The Identification of Timber by 


the Colouring Matter it Contains, 
741 . vSudan Grass Percentage Com- 
position, 753. Analysis of Mus- 
sels, 763. Composition of Aspara- 
gus, 809. Composition of Street 
vSweepings and Droppings of Ani- 
mals T"sed for Manure, 825. Com- 
position of Eg3^>tian Phasphates 
of Lime. 828 A\'erage Composition 
of Alsatian Potassic Salts, 832. 
Composition of Kalikalk, 833. 
Composition of Nitrated Peat, 835. 
Quahties of Seven Rices and the 
Ashes, 870 Nutrient Substances 
Abstracted fom tlie Soil by Rice, 
877 . Analysis of Pueraria hirsuta, 
879 Average Percentage of Ker- 
nels and Double KemeLs of Differ- 
ent varieties of Californian Al- 
mond Trees, ()i r Composition of 
Maize Silage and Cottonseed Meal, 
<>3 1 Composition of Dried Fig 
Must, iMSo Chemical Analysis of 
Wheat Jdonr Substitutes and of 
Bread made with these vSukstitu- 
tes, 989 Analysis of (Vrape Oils 
from hcdcracea, (>(>4 Analy- 

sis of Oil of Fenugreek, 995 Phy- 
sical Constants of Ceintotheca se- 
samoidei> Oil, (jgh Composition and 
Distillation of Rice Husk cjoQ. 
Nutritive Idements Contained in 
Average Daily Ration in Italy, 
3o(>7 Coin]7osition of Mexican Cin- 
chona Bark. Ji4(). Deteniiination 
of the Distri])ution of Nitrogen 
in Certain Seeds, 1180 Analysis 
of Lseful De.sert Plants, ii8t 
Composition of Ivwes Milk, 1195, 
AnalyvSis of Various IMilks, 1243 
hosca<^, 350 

Anatomy and Physiolog}" of Live 
Stock : Characteristics of ^lada- 
gascar Zt‘bus, pasie 3 Dimensions 
and Weight of the Body in Rela- 
tion to the Internal Ore .n«; in the 
Garfagnina and Pisana di CoUe 
Breeds of Italian Sheep, 220 In- 
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fiuence of the Rutting Period on 
the Fat Content of Milk, 751. The 
Physiological Basis of Feeding and 
the Importance of the Ratio Fat 
Protein, 732. 

Andropogon Sorghuvi : Substitute 
for Barley in Malting Operations, 

^233. 

Andropogov Schoenanthus, 206. 
Aiiinial Fats, 09 1. 

Anona Cherimola, O05 
Anopheles albtmamis, 3. 

Anthriscus sylvestris, <>42. 

Antiaris ioxicana, i 16. 

Apples : The Best Varieties in Ohio, 
327. On the Number ot Pips 
in Apples : Researches in U. S. A., 
328 Cultivation in Denmark, 739. 
The Cider Apple of the High Pla- 
teaux of Indo-Cldna (Pvnis Dou- 
men), 909. The IvfTect of Cross 
Pollinisation on the Size. Colour, 
Shape and Cjuality of the Apple, 
1127. 

Araki, 41 + 

Arbutin, 840 

A reJumio phoenix Cumtivgham'n , 294 
Areca catechu : Cultivated Area in 
Burma, t. 

Areitgu saccharifera, 29 1- 
Argan Tree, 475 
Aretiiini Lappa, (>03. 

Argentina : Agric'ultural Instruction, 
7 New l^xj)erbneiits on the TTse 
of Klectricity in Agriculture, 166. 
Varieties of Oats Resistant to 
Adverse Climatic Conditions, 455. 
“Pasto vSalitrero" (Sporabnlus pfileoi- 
des), A Fodder Plant for Saline 
Soils, 4(>o The Tucumaii Seedling 
Sugar Canes. ITrst Harvest, 733. 
Rice Olives and Citrus Fruits, 805. 
French Cattle, 950. 

Arnica manta na, G03. 

Aromatic Plants : In the Seychelles, 
8. In Madagascar, 274. Sources of 
Bay Oil and Bay Rum, 469. 
vSeent Yielding Plants in Morocco, 


803. Cultivation and Value of the 
Wormwoc^ us^ in the Manufac- 
ture of Vermouth, 1147. 

Artemisia spp. 1147. 

Artichoke : Culture, Studies and 
F^xperiments in New York State, 
326. Cultivation in Etliiopial 4x4. 

Artocarpus integri folia, 875. 

Arum italioum, 43, 109. 

Arundinaria tessellata, 172. 

Ascaris lumbricoides, 1166. 

Ash ; Ash Wood in the A\dation In- 
duvstr\’^ in Italy, 2 14. Afforestation 
in Morocco, 116^. 

Asparagus : Food Value, 809. 

Aspen : Productivity’^ in Sweden, 6ii. 

Asperula odoraia, 003. 

Asphodelus ramosus, 108. 

ASvSes : Breeding in Morocco, 413. 
The Martina Franca Donkey (Apu- 
lia, Italy), 490. Italian Census, 
1182. 

Atraciylis gunmifera, 464. 

Aubergine, See ICgg-plant. 

Australia : Cotton in Queensland, 886. 

Avocado, “ Cliinin ", a New 
riety " from Mexico, 606. 

Avodire, AvUaris toxicaria, 146. 

Ajaxii Bwana, 370 

Azobe, Lophiva proccui, i4(i. 

Azofication, 429 

BAm:si(>vSis, 330, i]()5 

Bahul, Acaria ,rahicu, 1. 

Bacchaiis cordtjolia, 477. 

Bacularia monastachva, 294.^ 

Badi. Sarcocvphaliis Pobeguiiii, 14O, 

Balsa 69. 

Bamboo : (Teograpliical Distribution 
ill Africa, 372. Bamboos in Tonkin 
Fsed in Paper Manufacture, 1x44. 
P)xperiments in Morocco, 1162. 

Bamhu^u spp., 172. 

Banana : Foundation of an Industry 
utilising the Fibres of Banana with 
PMible Fruit, 117. Stems as a 
F'^ood for Cattle, 758, Banana Flour 
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and its Substitutes, 773. Cultiva- 
tion in Colombia, 912. Nutritive 
Value, 1070. Banana Cider, 1232. 

Bang lang, 742. 

Baphia nitida, 8 

Barium : Effects of Certain Compounds 
on Plant (Growth, 850 

Barley : Action of X-Rays on Grains 
in Relation to Dietary Deficiency 
6. Relative Dime Content and Re- 
quirement etc, 10. Characters Stu- 
died at the (renetic Station of 
Verrieres. France. 181. Compara- 
tive Cultural Tests in Sweden, 192. 

‘ Production and Cropped Area in 
Morocco, 27 2: Activity of the Po- 
lisli Selection Society, 301 Experi- 
ments in the Transformation of 
Winter Cereals into Spring Cereals, 
303. Extreme Northern Limit of 
Cultivation and Area cultivated in 
Finland, 412. Cultivation in Ethio- 
pia, ^14. Barley Crosses in Japan, 
582. Hybridisation and Selection, 
712. Cultural Trials in Seeland, 
Denmark. 724. Cultural Trials of 
Different \"arieties of Two-Rowed 
Barley in Denmark, 725 Selection 
in Italy, S54 vSelection in Ireland, 
858. Contribution to the vStiidyof 
Autumn and S])ring Cereals, 866. 
Genetic Factors. 1118. 

Bani Swallow Bug, Acatiihia hirmidi- 
405 

Barwood, Pterocarpus i^vvauxu, 8. 

Bassia, otrS. 

Bay Rum Tree, Pimenta (tens, 4O9. 

Beans : Cultivated Area, Yield and 
Production in Burma, 1. Relative 
Lime Content and Requirement etc., 
10. Utilisation of the Lima Kid- 
ney Bean (Phaseolus htuatus) 
as a Human Food-stuff, ^75. Pre- 
servation of Beans, 378. Cropped 
Area in Finland, 412. Action of 
FluoridCvS, iiio. 

Bed bug, Acafithui lectularta, 493. 

Bee-Keeping : In vSpain. 88. In Mo- 


rocco, 413, 498. In Ethiopia, 414. 
Fertilising and Crossing in Bees, 
351. Bee-Keeping in Large Towns, 
499. Crotalana usaramoensis a.s a 
Honey Yielding Plant in the Dutch 
EavSt Indies, 729, Wintering Bees 
in IT. S. A., 964 Bee-Keeping in 
Netherlands, 9()5 In Syria and Le- 
banon, 1 2 T o . Nosema DiseUvSe, 1 2 ] i . 
Beet : Comparative VariabiHty of 
Mangel Wurzels and Sugar Beets, 
583. Preservation in Siloes, 631, 
Action of Fluorides, riio 
Belgian Congo : Contribution to the 
Study of the Flora and Fauna, 
376. Hevea Plantations, 600. Do- 
mestication of the African Ele- 
phant, 033. Production of Market 
Ciarden vSeedwS, 736 
Belladonna, 603. 

Benefing, 1 1 4 

Benzoic Acid, Agiicultural Soun-e of, 
377 ^ 

Berber3^ p4 
Berbersa, 414. 

Bethnia sp., io7(). 

Beimiida Grass, 938 
Betel Palm : In Burma, 1 
Billian (Borneo Iron wcK^d), 47^* 
Bird Mite, Dermaiivssit^ hnundutis, 

^95. 

Bixa Orellatid, 57O 
B6-de, 742 
“ Buis bonchon ”, 

” Bois d’Inde ”, Bois d'Inde Anise ”, 
” Bois d’Inde Citronelle ”, 469 
Boop/i tilts (tushttUs ; Intennediary 
Host of a BabesiOvSis, 330 
Boric Acid : llami in losing this Acid 
for Preserving Food, 333 
Borassus fJctbelhtei, t , 1 F' 

Bofassus aeihtopirum, 1132 
Borneo Camphor, 476. 

Borneo • Forestry", 47O 
Borneo Iron wood, 470 
Boron : Investigation into the Kf- 
fe('t on Crops and its Distribution 
in tli« Principal Idants and in the 
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Soil of Different Parts of the U. 
S. A., 25. 

Bourqelniia didttila. 

Bracken, Common, (>8o. 

Bran : Comparative Study of its Di- 
i^estion by the* Rabbit and Dog, 

G2(r, 

Brazil : Agricultural Instruction, 7. 
Care of Coffee Plants Damaged by 
Frost, Acclimatisation of Cin- 
chona, 04. Contribution to the 
Knovviedge of Brazilian Oestrinae^ 
72. Stock Rearing and Meat Trade, 
43^. Cotton Production in the 
vState of Sao Paulo, 883. 

Braziletto, 8. 

Brazil Wood, 8. 

Bread Making • Contribution to the 
vStudy r>f Bread Making Proper- 
ties and the ^Mycology of Maize, 
Moinlia i>itophila, a Hypho- 
niyccte Ob.scrved on Aimy Bread 
and New to the Italian Mycologi- 
cal Floia, 510 Bread Mjxking witli 
Linit‘ Water, 8j 1 . Hydration Ca- 
]»aeity of <Muten from vStrong and 
Weak I 'lours, 987. Chemical Ana- 
lysis of Wheat Flour SubvStitutes 
and of Bread made with these Sub- 
stitutes. 

Breeding of Jyi\e Stock : She(‘]) Breed- 
ing and I 'ceding Investigations in 
Texas, H S. A , 342 Bessons in 
Pig-Breeding in Jvlementar>" Ru- 
ral Seliools in V. S. A 343 Breed- 
ing in Idnland, 412 In Morocco, 
413, 803. In Ethiopia, ^14 Inher- 
itance of ^rilk and Fat Produc- 
tion in Cattle, 488. Research as to 
the Nature of Teleg()ll3^ 93<) The 
Posvsibihty (jf Di.stiiiguishing vSex 
b}" Ivxamination of the Figg, 959. 
See also Stock Raising, 

Broken Ivar Maize, 4(^2. 

Buckwheat : Relative Lime Content 
and Requireiiienl etc., Com- 
parative Salt Requirements during 
the First and LavSt vStages of De- 


velopment, 297. Cropped Area in 
Finland, 412. Influence of Chlo- 
rides on Growth, 848. 

Buffaloes : Rearing in Indo-China, 
333. Comparison between the Gu- 
jerati and Delhi Breeds of Hindoo- 
Buff aloes for Milk Production, 341. 
Live vStock Census in Italy, n8. 

Bulgaria : Fats and Oils, 992. 

Bulrush {Typha lati folia) , 1134. 

Bur Clover (Medicago denticulata), 
416. 

Burdock, 003, 1102. 

Burr Clover, 1098. 

Bull a, 438. 

Butter : New Method of Analysis, 
120. Co-operative Creenieries and 
Cheese Factories in ^limiesota, 
IT. S A , 1914, 373 Production 
and FCxj>ort in Finland, \i2. Pro- 
duction in Russia, 991 Tempera- 
ture of vSolution of Butter Fat in 
Various Reagents. 1251. The House- 
hold F'arm Tests for Butter and 
Oleomargarine, 1232 National and 
vState^ .Marks Adopted in the V S 
for Butter and Clieese, 1233, 

Butter t)r Tallow Tree (Penfndesma bit- 
tyracea), 8. 

Buxus^Macowan, 7 [ ^ 

Cabbac'.f . Relative Lime Content 
and Requirement etc., 10. Fluo- 
rine .Action ill the Plant, uio. 

Cacao: SJiield (Trafling in Java, 98 . 
Cultivation in Madagascar, 324. 
World’s Production in i<)i7 and the 
Interest of Cocoa- (Vowing in Indo- 
Cliina, .|(>8. 

Cachnm}’a yOhione pamparum}), 4(’»o. 

Cajanus indicus, i.p) 

Camels : Draught Camels in the 
Algerian Sahara, 83. Breeding in 
Ethiopia, 41:1 Dromedary Mange, 
484 Protection of Camels Against 
the Attacks of Tabanids, 746. 
The Passage of Trypafiosoma ber^ 
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berum from the Mother to the 
Foetus in the Debah, 747. 

Camellia drupifeva, 113 

Camellia japonica, 203. 

Cam Wood, 8. 

Can, 207. 

Canada : Wheat (Trowing, ifp. Hard- 
wood Distillation Industry, 253. 
Canadian Fulp Wood Resources, 
1163. 

Canarium occidentale, i4(>. 

Canarium zeylanicum, 288. 

Canavalia ensiformis, 43<;. 

Candelilla, 65. 

Candle-nut Tree, 007, 1237. 

Cangamba (Conepaius chile'nsis) : Sna- 
ke destroying Mammal of South 
America, 352. 

Cape Boxw^ood [Buxiis Mat(nmm), 

743. 

Carapa guiamnsis, 643. 

Carapa vSp., 1076. 

Carlephyton, 873. 

Carrot : Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., 10 Influence of 
Chlorides on (rrowtli, 8^8. Coiiipo- 
vsition and Proportion of Ashes, 
I TO 2. Action of Fluorides. 11 jo 

Carum copticmn, h 

CastiUoa, 465. 

Castor Oil : Composition of Iiido- 
Cliinese Castor Oil, 3 ^ Cultivation 
of DiilercJit Varieties in the South 
of France, 317. Inheritance of 
Certain Characters, 384. 

Casuanva spp. (>12. 

Cattle : Stock Breeding in Madagas- 
car, page 3. Rcvsearches into the 
Influence of the Nucleo Proteins 
of tile (Mder on the Milk Secretion 
of the Cow, 7<j. Meat Production 
in Relation to the Capacity of 
Cattle to gain 'W’eight, Investiga- 
tions in Italy, 8 \ . Census in French 
West Africa, 146 Prophylaxis of 
Cattle Plague, 217. Contagious 
Alx>rtion. 218. Moroccan Draught 
Oxen, 22b. Wintering and Fatten- 


ing Beef Cattle in North Carolina, 
U. S. A.. 227. Census in Morocco, 

272. Oxen in French West Africa, 

273. Breeding in Madagascar, 274. 
Live-Stock Rearing in Indo-China, 
333. Five Years of Calf Feeding 
Work in Alabama and Mississipi, 
336. The Economical Winter Feed- 
ing of Beef Cows in the Corn Bell 
of the I". vS.. 337. Researches on 
the Use of Mustard Seed Cake and 
IVIeal as Food for Dairy Cattle, in 
Demiiark, 338. vStock Rearing and 
the Meat Trade in Brazil, 3V). 
Cattle Raising in the Dominican 
Republic, 340. In Morocco, 413 
In Ethiopia, 414. Maize Silage in 
Rations for Fattening vSteers Ivx- 
periiiients in MLssouri, U. S A , 4(M 
Sunflower vSilage for Dairy Cows : 
Ivxperijtneiits in Montana, T" S A., 
4<)3. vSilkw^onii Chrysalid Meal as 
a P'ood for Dair^' Cow's : Ivxpcri- 
nicnts in Italy, 40 j Cattle Feeding 
with By-Products of Erytreaii Co- 
rozo Nut , Experiments in Italy, 
622 Influence of the Rutting Per- 
iod on the Fat Content of Milk, 
75 * • r)igestion of Starch by the 
Young Calf, 757 Banana Steins 
as a Food for Cattle in India, 73S. 
In\cstigati(>iis on Digestion in Cat- 
tle, <134. Study of the Birth Weight 
of Calves, 044. Comparison of 
Concentrates for Fattening Steers 
in the V. S. A , 043. Research on 
the Oalactagogic Effect of Certain 
Drugs in U. S. A., 94b Manioc 
Flour and Butter Production, (>47. 
Correlation Ix^tw'een the Percent- 
age of Fat in Cows Milk and the 
Yield, 048. TevSting of Purebred 
Dairy Cows in New Zealand, t)4o. 
French Cattle in ^Yrgeiitiiia, ^>30. 
(Teneral Cen^>us in Mauritius, igj8, 
031. The Open vShed Compared 
with the Closed Barn for Dairy 
Cows, 032 ContributiDii to the 
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Physiology of Phosphorous and Cal- 
cium Metabolism as Related to 
Milk vSecretioii. 1178 The Requi- 
remtmts for (Growth in Cattle, 
1 1 70. General Census in Italy, 
1182 Purchase Price and COvSt of 
Maintenance of Bulls in F. S. A., 
118^ Colour of the Newly Born in 
Italian and French Breeds of Cat- 
tle, 1185. Weights of Typical 
Shorthorns in U S. A., 1180 Milk 
as the Sole Ihet of Calves, )r87. 
Some Factors Influencing the 
(rrowtli and Size of Dairy Hei- 
fers at Maturity, ti88 . The Feed- 
ing of Concentrated Food to Dairy 
Cows on Pasture in England, 

The Influence of Barley on the 
Milk Secretion of Cows, uyi A 
Comparison of Concentrates for 
I'atteniug Steer, « in the South of 
U S A , iioi Breed and Size of 
Cows as P^ictors Affecting the Eco- 
nomy of Milk Production, 1 22c). 

Cay dan son, 

Cay lai, 

Cay-sen, 318. 

Cay-vSon, Rhus vermnfera, 207. 

Cay-tran„ <)()y. 

Cedar : African j 40 Incense Cedar, 
[Libocednis decimem), 1158 

Ccdrela toona, i 

Celery: Relatixc Lime Content and 
Re(juirenienl, etc , 10 

Cellulose, vSnlphite Pulp . In Animal 
Feeds, 73<). 

Leraiophylhts iwium, 4^5. 

Ceiaiothcai sesamoides, 090. 

Cereals Cropped Area in Burma, 

1 Tile “ Integral ” Metluxl for the 
(irowth of Cereal Crops, 18. Ce- 
reals of French West Africa, t 46, 
Comparative Cultural Tests with 
Different Varieties 01 Wheat and 
Ry<* in Sweden, Comparative 
Cultural Tests with Barley, Spring 
Wlieat and Oats in i^weden, T92. 
Ivx4)crinients in the Transformation 


of Winter Cereals into Sprii^ Ce- 
reals, 303. Yields of Winter Grains- 
in Illinois, U. S. A., 310, Cropped 
Area in Finland, 4X2. Comparative 
Cultural Tests with Varieties of 
Wlieat, Rye and Oats at Fomo, 
Norway, 453. Cultural Trials with 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats in See- 
land, Denmark, 724 Cultivation in 
Morocco, 803. Contribution to the 
Study of Autumn and Spring Ce- 
reals, 806. Cultivation in Cyrenaica, 
1063 

Ceroxylon avdtcolum, 294. 

Ceylon : Rubl)er Production, 206. 
Cultivation of the Robustas Types 
of Coffee, 322. 

Chamaecypavis Lawsoniana, 329. 

Chamaedorea spp., 294. 

Chamo crops humuhs, 803. 

Characostomum longemucronciium, 930 r 

Chari ; Coffea excelsa, | 06 . 

Chayote, 44. 

Cha yu Kuotzu. V/iea Sasaugua, 20 >. 

CheevSe : Co-operative Cheese Facto- 
ries in Minnesota, y/^, reduc- 
tion and lixport of Cheese ^rom 
I'inland, 412. The Bacterial P'lora 
ot the Whey from Grana Cheese. 
322 A Study of the Streptococci 
concerned in Cheese Ripening, 778. 
Bacterial Flora t>f Roquefort Chee- 
779- Neufchatel and Cream 
Cheese P'ami Manufacture and 
Fse ' Researches in F. S A., ioo(). 

Chemislrx' ,ind Plant Physiology : The 
Action of X-Rays on the (Termina- 
tion of Barley, 0. vSoil Acidity, and 
its Relation to Plant Growth, 10. 
Gbser vat ions on the Medlar Tree 
Flower and the Origin of the Stone- 
less Medlar in Italy, 26. On Cysfop- 
tens alptna P'em containing Hy- 
drocyanic Acid, 27. Production of 
(^lycocol by Isana densa, 28 Phy- 
siological Chemical Studies on the 
Soybean, 29. Bamboos and tlieir 
(^ographical Distribution in Africa, 
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172. Acer GuyoH Beauverd, a 
Hybrid Maple Found in Upper 
Savoy, France, 173. Investigations 
into the Leaf Olands of the Peach 
and their Relation to the Constitu- 
tion of the Flower, 174. Distribu- 
tion of the Mineral Klements and the 
Nitrogen in Ktiolated Plants, 175. 
Changes in the Chemical Composit- 
ion of Gra]>es during Ripening in 
California, i 70. Pre-del erniining In- 
fluence of the Physiological Con- 
ditions of the Seed upon the 
Course of the Subsequent (frowth 
and upon the Yield, i 77. Difference 
in Action of Radium on (ireeii 
Plants in the PrCvSence and Absence 
of Light, 178. Investigations in 
U, S. A. on Temperature of Small 
Fruits when Picked, 179. Kx|>eri- 
ments on Acclimatisation of Palms 
in the Island of IClba, Italy, 204. 
Root Tropism caused by the Ap- 
plication of Carbonic Acid to the 
Soil, 293. Mineral !Matter hyXtract- 
ed from the Soil t)y Young Rice 
Plants : Investigations in the Dutch 
Indies. 296. Comparison between 
the Salt Recpurenients of Buck- 
wheat Plants during the First and 
Last vStages of their Development 
in Solution and vSand Cultures, 2 i)y. 
A Iliysiological Study of the Sul- 
phur Requirement of the I’urple 
Cl(Aer, 298, PhysK’al i'actors of 
TranvSp>iration of Parasitised Lea- 
\'es, 299. Is Symbiosis j)ossible bet- 
ween I^egume Bacteria and iion- 
Legume Plants?, Bufia, a 

Palm with FMible I'niit for the 
Cote d'Azur. France, 438. Notes 
on Some Vegetable (Uobulins, 4^9. 
Utilisation of the Curves of the 
lamits of (termination of Seeds af- 
ter Immersion in Solutions, 440, 
Do Seedlings reduce Nitrates ? , 441.. 
Comparative Water Requirements 
of Different Varieties of Oats : 


Investigations in Germany, 442. 
Contribution in tlie Study of the 
Flora and Fauna of Belgian Congo, 

576. On the Toxic Constituents in 
the Bark of Robivia Psendo-acacia, 

577. On the Absorptive Power of 

the Tips of Roots, 378. Influence of 
the Nature of the Soil and Manur- 
ing on the Content of Nitrogen and 
Mineral Klements in Cultivated 
Plants. 379. Chemical Constituents 
of the Cotton PLant, 700. Nitrogen 
Content in the Tops and Roots of 
Lettuce, 701. Researches on the 
Toxic Principles of tlie Seeds of 
Oil of the Phy.sic Nut Tree (Gatro- 
pha Curcns L ), 702. Chemical 

Mapliism. 703. Influence of Fm- 
\dromnexit on the lyoss in Wciglit 
and (termination of vSeed Potatoes 
during Storage, 704. Utili.sation of 
(Hucose and lycvulose by Higher 
Plants, 703. Researches on the 
Comparative Development t)f Let- 
tuce in vSiin and Shadow, 'job. 
Respiration of Stored Wheat, 707. 
Comparative Transpiration from 
Miiize and Sorghums, 708 Sterility 
in the Strawberry : Investigations 
in U. S A , 709 Systematic Mor- 
phologic and Anatomic Study of 
the Chlaenaceae in ^ladagascar, 
837, Kxtraetion of Arbutiii and 
Ouebracliitc from the Leaves of 
Hakca lain'hia, 840 Study of the 
Chemical Changes due to Ivnviron- 
ment, 841. Tntiiieiicc of Light on 
Die Al>sorption by Plants of Or- 
ganic Matter in the Soil, 842. In- 
fluence of Continued and Inter- 
mittent Action of Light and Heat 
on (irowth, 843. Influence of Sun- 
light upon the Action of Stomata 
in Certain (iraininae, 844. Altera- 
tion of Cellular Exchange and 
Permeability at Temperatures near 
Freezing Point, 845. Researches 
on the Mineral Nutrition ctf Tflants, 



S 47 ‘ Influence of Chlorides on 
the Growth of Certain Agricultural 
Plants, 848. Influence of Flourides 
on Vegetation, 84 (). it jo Kflcctof 
Certain Compounds of Barium and 
Strontium on the (»ro\vth of Plants, 
850 Influence of Alplia-Crotonic 
Acid on Plants, ^^52. 'I'lie Clicmi- 
('al Constituents of Natural l^ce 
and PolivSlied Rice, 870 Apjiaratus 
for Growing Iliglier Plants 111 Soils 
Free from Micro-Orgaiiisins, noi. 
The Ash of vSome Roots and Tu- 
bers, iToj Notes on the Hydro- 
cyanic Acid Content of Audi opogtw 
Sorghum, ijo^ The Localisalion of 
the Alkaloid presc'tit in lsopv)um 
thalutroide^, r 105 Anatomical Mo- 
diiication.s of Roots due to ^lecha- 
nical Action, iioO The Ahsorj^tion 
of Mineral Saifs by the Apex of 
the Root, 1J07 The Origin of 
vSucculence in Plants, 1109 The 
Effect of Aluiiiinium Tons upon tlie 
fiennination and (Growth of Plants, 
iijj. On the Assimilation of Di- 
cyaiiodi amide derived from t'al- 
ciuin Cyanamkh‘, 1 n 2 The* Pre- 
determinant Influence of the I’hy- 
siological Condition oi the Seed 
upon the Course of the Subse- 
quent (irowTli and Yield of the 
Plant, 1 1 M The Calvino Method 
of Increasing I^eaf Development in 
Some Kitchen (harden Plants, lu ^ 
Intro-orgainc Injections for the 
Puqjose of Increasing the Yield of 
Plants : Experiments in ^Mexico 
and Cuba, 1J15. Classification of 
the Chestnut Tree in Italy, 1137. 
Distribution of the Nitrogen in 
Some Seeds and of the Niudeic Acid 
in Brewers Yeast as deteniiined 
by the Van vSlyke Method, 1180 
Cherry : Best Varieties to (irow in 
Oliio. I". vS. A , 327. Cultivation in 
Demnark, 7^0. Trade in T S A., 
1020 


Chestnut: Relative Um Content 
and Requirement, etc., 10, Veget- 
able Dye Stuffs of Japan, 203. 
Chestnut Leaves as Food for 
Stock, 221 Italian Varieties, 1157, 
Chick Pea : Area, Yield and Produc- 
tion in li^thiopia, 414. 

Chili : Some Cliilian Woods suit- 
able for Making Cellulose, 70. 
Chillies: In Bunna, i. 

Cliina ‘ Hankow’' Tea Oil Industry, 
202. Maize Varieties Resistant to 
Drought, 44.5. Experiments with 
Cotton Seed. 506. Rubber in Hai- 
nan, ()8o. Cotton Gtrowing, 883. 
i‘'lour Mills, 086 
Cliinin ", bo6. 

Chlacnaceae . In Madagascar, 837. 

Chlorine : Soil AlxsorjAion of this 
(ias, 423. Clilorine Index as a 
Comparative MeavSnre of the Hu- 
mus Contenf of Soils, 421 

Chlorophora exceha, 146 

Chhrophora Uucioria, 8. 

Cliochote, Serhntm edule, 44 

Cliola, 414. 

Chochoute, 4t 

Chow^-Cliow, 44 

Clioyole, f4. 

Chrobpernia mubcaeioxicuni, 210. 

Chufa, 055 

Cider • 1'he Role and ProiK)rtion of 
Pears in Cider Making, 314. Bana- 
na Cider: Yliolesome Drinks in 
Indo-China, 1232. 

Cinc'hona Acclimatisation in Bra- 
zil, (>4 Curative Action on Malarial 
Fever, 808 Report on Work done 
at the Java Cinchona Experimen- 
tal vStation in 1016-17, 903. Cin- 
chona Wines in Piedmont, 980. 
Composition of Mexican Cinchona 
Bark, 1 1 gj. 

Citronella, Avdropogou Schoenanthns, 
20O. 

Citrus Fruits : Cultural Experiments 
in Texas, 410 F^ffoct of Weather 
Conditions in V, S. A., 417. Le- 
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451. 

of Ctoves iti 
Cultivatioti In Ar- 
805* 

Ci^ $t» 0 n$is : Thc&iiless Variety, 

450. 

ci^t, 414- 

ClaAiim effusum, JSS. 

CH$ioyuc 0 a, ii8i. 

CKtf^ndm sp., 146, 

Clover; Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement, etc., 10. Sulphur Re- 
quirement of Purple Gover, 298 
Cropped Area in Finland, 412. 

Cloves: Production in Madagascar, 
274. 

Cnemidoeoptes spp., 495. 

Cob Meal, 336. 

Cocos Weddelliana, 294 

Coconut : Cultivation in Cochin-China 
200, 201. Notes on Cultivation in 
the Province of Madras, India, 891 
Coconut Palm in the Philippines, 
and Production, 892 Note on Gras- 
ses growing in Plantations in In- 
dia, 1136 

Coffea cxcehxs, 466 

Coffee : Cropped Area in Burma, i 
Studies and Investigations on Cof- 
fee from Uganda, 8 Care of Plants 
damaged by Frosts in Brazil, 58 
New Method of Estimating Caffeine 
in Coffee, 118. Cultivation between 
Rubber Trees, 205. Production in 
Madagascar, 274. Cultivation of 
the Robusta types in Ceylon, 322 
Cultivation in Ethiopia, 414. Coj^ 
fbo eaecelsa and Cultivation in 
Indo-China, 466 Cultivation in 
Madagascar, 90X. In Panama, 902 

Coigub, 70. 

Coia spp., 146. 

Colif Storage : The Action of Cold 
on Miero-Organisins, 123. Inflitence 
of Cold Sho^ on the Sterilisation 
Canned Poods, 124. The Commer- 
cial Prizing and Storing of Fish, 
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' ^29, The Cold Storage 

Indrurtry and the Future of Ita- 
lian Agtioulture, 379. Cold Storage 
and the Italian Pishing Industry, 
380. Frozen Meat, 1007, Preserva- 
tion of Eggs, loi 5 Cold Storage in 
Madagascar, 1016. Preservation of 
Eggs by Cold Stor^e, 1257, 
Colombia • Agricultural Instruction, 7. 

Banana Growing, 9x2. 

Comfrey, Symphytum offictnale : Com- 
position and Proportion of Ashes, 
1102 

Conejentrated Foods : Crushmg Lo- 
cust Beans, 80. Chestnut Leaves as 
Food for Stock, 222 Marine Al- 
"ae as Food for Horses, 225 
Cottonseed Meal and Hulls for 
Wintering and Fattemng Beef Cat- 
tle, 227, 336 Influence of a Food- 
stuff on the Digestibihty of the 
Nutritive Matter of Another Food- 
stuff, 229 Proportions of Supple- 
ments to Maize for Fattening Swine, 
230. Wheat Treated with Copper 
Mhetures for Fowls, 232 Preserv- 
ing Fodder by Selected Ferments, 
257 Mustard Seed Cake and Meal 
for Dairy Cattle, 338 Seed Tegu- 
ments Cake, 487 Maize Silage, 491 
Preparation of Maize for Fattening 
Steers, -^92 

Condiment-Yielding Plants* Cropped 
Area in Burma, 1 Cultivation in 
Morocco, 803. 

Conepatus chilensis, 352. 

Conepta grandtflora, 518. 

Comum mciculatum, 60^. 

Copal f era copalhna, 146 
Copper • Reaction of Cbpper Applic- 
able to the Analysis of Ash ahd 
Arable Soils, 568. Physicflogical 
Effects on Vines, 913. 

Coprali : Production in the Federated^ 
Malay States and in the South 
Pacific Islands, 51 
CopUs, ijj., 203. 





Ctinic: Development of Industry in 
Portugal, 1161. 

Cork Oak : In Morocco, 475. 

Cork Wood, 69. 

Cotton : Cropped Area and Yield in 
Burma, i. Relative Lime Content 
and Requirement, etc , 10 Cam- 
bodian Cotton and French Spinn- 
ing, 46 Growing Tests in Spain, 

47. A Catalan Society for Develop- 
ment of Cotton Growing in Spain, 

48. Production in French West 
Africa, 146 Stabihty of Hybrids 
of Pima X Gila Cotton in Ari- 
zona, USA, 187, Relation bet- 
ween the Length of Cotton Fibre 
and Rainfall in the Lesser Antilles, 
197 Possibilities of Cultivation in 
the South Pacific Islands, 198. 
Production ^n Ethiopia, 414 Cul- 
tivation Expenments in Texas, 
U S A, 41 6 Manurial Expenments 
in St Vincent, 461, 1124. Culti- 
vation in Paraguay, 462 Experi- 
ments in Fuchat, Bengasi, 594 
Indo-Chinese Cotton, 595 Chmese 
Experiments with American Cot- 
ton Seed, 596 Chemical Consti- 
tuents of the Cotton Plant, 700. 
Development of Cotton Cultiva- 
tion in Korea, 728 Comparative 
Toxicity of Cottonseed Products, 
754 Varieties with Long Lint in 
U S , 882 Production in the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 883 In Ita- 
lian Somaliland, 884. In China and 
Korea, 885 In Queensland, 886 
Improvement by Pure Line Se- 
lection in Bntish India, 1122 
Experiments m Growmg m 1918 
at the Palermo Colonial Gardens, 
1137 III North Africa, 1138 An 
Improved Type of Cotton for the 
Southern India, 1139 

Couch-grass, 937 

Cowpea, Vtgna Catjang, 10, 146, 
157, 416, 715, 848, 958. 

Crabgrass, Sahcornta herbacea, 958 


Cranberry {yaccinium 
Efltect of Temperattttfe, iryf* 

Cress, Garden, 440* 

Crickets: As Cattle Pood tfm M 
Manure, 755. 

Croialana ]uncea, 288. 

Crotalana usaramoensii, 729. 

Croton lacciferuSt 288. 

Cuba : Use of Tractors, 96, 
Cucumbers : Hybridisation E:Q>eri«- 
ments between Different Varieties, 

36. 

Culex pipiens, 4. 

Cumbu, Pennisetum typhoideum, 

1233 

Cupressus horigontahSf 1162 
Curuco, Acanthia tnodora, 495- 
Cuterebra ephtppium and C. spp , 72. 
Cyclostomum tetracanthum, 1167. 
Cynodon Dactylon, 958. 

Cvperus esculentus, 958. 

Cypress, Cupressus, honzontahs, 1162, 
Cyrenaica : Agricultural Conditions, 
1063 

Cystopteris alpina : Fern containing 
Hydrocyanic Acid, 27. 


DA, 146, 1140 

Dacryodes hexandra, 732 

Dadab, 484. 

Dadap, Erythuna lithospefma, 288, 
322 

Dahha, J102 

Dairying * Production, Supply, and 
Milk Industry and its Products 
in Italy, 254 The Influence of 
the Degree of Acidity on the Rate 
ot Destruction of the Petoxydase 
by Heat, 255. Production of Veal 
or Production of Milk ?, 256. Must- 
ard Seed Cake and Meal as Food 
for Dairy Cattle, 338. Comparison 
between the Gujerati and Delhi*' 
Breeds of Hindoo Buffaloes lor 
Milk Production, 341. Factors 
and Metliods in ^ Profitable 
Production of Sanitary Milk, 371. 
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Silage ht Dairy Cows 
493* B&tsd^ of Dairy Cows, 494, 
1178, 1190] 119X. The Physico- 
Clbmical State of the Protein 
in Cow^s Milk, 521. Chloreste- 
rol in Milk, 645. Influence of 
the Hutting Period on Fat-Con- 
tent of Milk, 751. Researches on 
the Addity of Milk and Whey in 
Holland, 777. Golactagogic Effect 
of Certain Drugs on Cows, 946. 
Correlation between the Percent- 
age of Fat in Cows' Milk and the 
Yield, 948. Testing of Pure-bred 
Dairy Cows in New Zealand, 949. 
The Open Shed compared with 
the Clo^ Bam for Dairy Cows, 
952. Application of Ultra-Violet, 
Rays in Dairies, 1002. Investi- 
gations concerning Leucocytes in 
Milk, 1003, Cooling Milk and 
Storing and Shipping at Low Tem- 
peratures, 1004, 1005 Some Fac- 
tors Influencing the Rate of (Growth 
and the Size of Dairy Heifers at 
Maturity, 1188. Influence of Breed 
and Size on Milk Production, 1 220. 
Government Dairy Farms in Me- 
sopotamia, 1242. Straining Milk, 
1243. Experiments in Distinguish- 
ing between Cows' Milk and Buffa- 
lo's MUk in Egypt, 1244. Lactose 
Fat and Protein Milk of Various 
Animals, 1245. Non-Protein Ni- 
trogenous Constituents of Cow's 
Milk, 1246. On Peroxydase of Milk, 
1247, Microscopic Examination 
of Milk in Laboratory Practice, 1248 
Effect of Corrosive Sublimate when 
Used in Dairies as a Preseivativc 
in Composite Samples of Milk 
for Anal)rtical Purposes, 1249. Fly 
Pupae in Bottled Milk, 1250. 

Dammar : Extracted from Hopea 
odorata, i. 

Daphne 369. 

Dfiurso, 956* 


Dasyhnon ^p., n8r. 

Dan tay, 908. 

Deadly Nightshade, 603. 

Debah, 747. 

De Dion Bouton : Motor Windlass, 

505 • 

Denmark : Cultural Trials of Differ- 
ent Varieties of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, 724 Of Barley, 725 
Comparative Cultural Tests of 
Different Species and Varieties of 
Currant Trees, 737 Fruit Growing, 
739. Use of Mussels as Poultry 
Food, 763 

Depilators : For Tanning, 774 
Depluming Mite, Cnemidocoptes lae- 
VIS var. gallmae, 495 
Depidper : For Oil-Palm Fruits, 358 
Dermanys^us hirundims, 495 
Dermatohia, sp., 72 
Development of Agriculture . In Bur- 
ma, I. In French West Africa, 
146, 273 Tlie PJconomic Resour- 
ces of Morocco and their Exploit- 
ation after the War, 272, 413, 
803. Pvconomic Development and 
Agricultural Produce m Madagas- 
car, 274. Agriculture and For- 
estry in Macedonia, 41 1 Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Production in 
Finland, 412 Agricultural Posi- 
tion in Ethiopia, 1913-17, 414. 
In Mesopotamia, - ,2, 1064 Cattle 
Raising and Agriculture in Ecua- 
dor, 553 Pioducts from Hainan 
(China) and the Agricultural Fu- 
ture, 680 Development of French 
Guiana, 80 1. Agricultural Condi- 
tions in Cyrenaica 1063 
Digitalis, 1150 
Diphtheria. Swine, 932. 

Diplotaxis erucoides, 853 
Dipterocarpus htberculatus, 1 . 
Dipterocarpus tufbmaius, 1 
Disc Harrow; New “ Cestro, " 357* 
Distillery; Utilization of Afum tia- 
hewn for Food and the Manufac- 
ture of^Starch, Glucose and Alcohol, 



43 Alcohol frotn White Aspho- 
del, io8. Alcohol Production from 
Marine Algae, 249. The Canade 
Hardwood Distillation Industry, 
253 Vine Shoots Ensilaged as 
a Source of Alcohol, 641. A New 
Mannose Ferment : Researches in 
Italy, 982 Fruits of Melia Azede- 
rack : Possible Use for Alcohol 
Manufacture, 983 Wormwood 
used in Italy to Flavour Vermouth 
and in France, to Denature Salt 
for Stock, 1147 
Divergentiose, 330 
Djreb, 484 

Dog . Experimental Study of Carrying 
and Cart-drawing, 235 Sheep-kill- 
ing Dog in U S A , 236 Di- 
gestion of Bran by Dogs, 620 
Dominican Repubhc : Agncultural 
Education, 7. Hardwoods, 213 
Agricultural Weather Conditions on 
the South Coast of vSan Dommgo, 
276 Cattle Raising, 340 Rice 
Growing, 592 

Doungonfolo, Kersimgxella geocarpa, 
146. 

Doum, 803, 1152 
Dourali, 414 

“ Dra White Moroccan vSorgliuin, 
803 

Drainage : Preliminary Report on 
Experiment Drain in Alkahne Soil, 
285 

Dressing : Sphagnum SubvStituting the 
Absorbent Cotton in Surgical Dress- 
ing 370. Kapok as a Substitute 
for Cotton for Dressing Wounds, 
520. 

Dromedary Mange, 484 
Drying. Plums, 252 Potatoes, 781 
Dehydration from the Standpoint 
of Agriculture, 1001 
Dry-famung : Observations in Italy, 
560, 822. Sub-soiling, Deep Til- 
ling and Soil Dynamiting, in XT 
S. A , 685 
Dua do, 908. 


Dua t 4 y, 908. 

Duck : The Rouen Dude ; Ita VUituei* 
for Crossing Puiposes, 233. Iin* 
proved Crosses, 350, Breeding and 
Destruction of Larvae of Ano- 
phele Mosquito, 806. 

Dumana Hechehi, 146. 

Durra, 315 

Dutch East Indies : Preliminary Note 
on Soils intended for TeaGrovdng 
in J ava and Sumatra, 1 7, Tobacco 
Nurseries, 62. Reports on To- 
bacco Fermentation Experiments 
made in 1916, 63. On a Babesiosis 
due to Microbahesta divergens, 330, 
Crotalaria usaramoensis as a Honey 
Yielding Plant, 729. Note on a 
Filaria in the Conjunctiva of a 
PWl, 750. Sugar Cane Cultivation 
in Java, 896, 897, 898. Report 
on Work done at the J ava Cinchona 
Experimental Station, 905. 

Dye Plants . Cropped Area in Burma, 

I Natural Dye Stuffs, 8, 146. Of 
Japan, 203. 

ECHllJNOPHAGi GALLINACEA, 4O5. 

Ecuador : Agriculture and Cattle 
Raising, 553 

Edoum, Chlorophora excelsa, 146. 

Eel, 1213 

Eggs Egg-produdng Values of Some 
Feeding Stuffs, 86. Deterioration 
of Eggs considered from the Point 
of View of Sanitary Inspection, 
121 Egg Powder, 524. Expor- 
tation from Morocco, 803. Pre- 
servation by Refrigeration and 
Sterilisation, 1015 Commercial Pre- 
servation by Cold Storage, 1257. 

Egg Plants. Improvement by Hy- 
bridisation in the Phihppines, 1 89, 

Etchhorma spectosa, 1199. 

Elaets guinea nsts, 200, 366, 890. 

Elder, 603, 

Electricity : vSystem of Electric- 
Ploughing, 99. New Experiments 
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^ oa the Uae of Electricity in Agri- 
ealtttie in Aigentina, i66. Electio- 
oitltute Experisnents at Lantwit 
Vadre, Wales, 686. Electro-Chemic- 
al Treatment of Seeds, 720. 

:^£phant : Domestication of the Afri- 
can Elephant in Belgian Congo, 

; Oil Extracted from the Fruit, 

517- 

Elmsine coracana, 1233. 

Eneephalarios Altensteimi, 294. 

EfUandwphragma sp., 146, 1076. 

Eriobotrya japonica, 908. 

Erythrea : Control of Infectious Di- 
seases of Cattle in General, 217. 
Eiythrean Corozo, 622. 

Erythrina lithosperma, 288, 322. 

Esox 8pp., 502. 

Essences : Vervain, Geranium and 
other Essences in Madagascar, 274. 
Oil of Orange Industry in Jamaica, 
776. 

Etandrophragma 146. 

Ethiopia: Agricultural Position (1913- 

17). 414- 

Eucalyptus : Cultivation in Ethiopia, 
414. Eucalyptus in Reconstitu- 
tion of the Forestal Patrimony 
of Sardinia, 610. Experiments in 
Afforestation in Morocco, 1162. 

Euonymus europaeus, 464. 

Euphorbia spp., 464. 

European Hen Flea, Ceratophyllus 
avium, 495. 

Experimental and Analytical Work : 
Experimental Station at Mandalay, 
Burma, i. Tropical Experimental 
Station in Colombia, 7. Recent 
Investigations and Observations 
made at the Imperial Institute, 
London, 8. Cultural Experiments 
with various Plants 1 910-14 at 
Sub-station No. i , Beevihe, Texas, 
U. S. A., 416. Experimental Station 
for Saharan Crops, 814. 

Explosives : New Method for Using 
Explosives, 67. Sub-soiling, Deep 


Tilling and Dynamiting in tlie Great 
Plains, U. S. A., 685. Use of 
Explosives in Agriculture, 821. 
Transformation of Explosives into 
Fertilisers, 835. Lasting Benefit 
of Soil Blasting in U. S. A. 1091. 
Eysthanthes sylvestris, 742. 


Fagopyrum esculentum. See Buck- 
wheat. 

Farm Buildings: Manure Pit, 807. 
Open Shed compared with Qosed 
Bam for Dairy Cows, 952. Bec- 
cari Fermentation Chambers, 1226. 
See also Silos. 

Farmyard Manure : Effect in Stimu- 
lating Yields of Irrigated Field 
Crops, 688. 

Fats : Wax Yielding Plants of Mexico 
65. Fat Industry 888. Fats In- 
dustry in Russia, 991 . In Bulgaria, 
992. Production and Conserva- 
tion of Fats and Oils in U. S. A, 
1235. Colonial Production, 1236. 

Feeding of Live Stock : Food Value 
of Water Soldier [Stratiotes aloides), 
8t. Sorghum Seed as Food for Pigs 
and Horses. 315. Feeding Hor- 
ses, 334, 335. Cattle, 336, 337, 
338. Sheep, 342. Swine, 344. 
Self-Feeder for Hogs, 345. The 
Acid Base Balance in Animal 
Nutrition : Effect of Certain Or- 
ganic and Mineral Acids on the 
Development of Swine, 485. Net 
Energy Values of Alfalfa Hay 
and of Starch 486. Food Value 
of Two Cakes made from Seed 
Teguments on Sale in Holland. 
487. Comparative Study of the 
Digestion of Bran by the Rabbit 
and Dog, 620. Use of Contents 
of the Rumen as Cattle Food, 
621. Cattle Feeding with By-Pro- 
ducts of the Erytrean Corozo 
Nut, 622. Fattening Western Lambs 
in U. ^S. A., 623. Composition 



and Digefstibility of Sudan Grass, 
753. Comparative Toxidty of Cot- 
tonseed Products, 754. Digest- 
ibility of Protein Supplied by 
Soy-bean and Peanut Press Cake 
Flours, 8to. Investigation on Di- 
gestion in Cattle in U. S A , 934. 
Digestibility of Mustard Flour and 
Mustard Cake, 935. Contribution 
to the Physiology of Phosphorus 
and Calcium Metabolism as Re- 
lated to Milk Secretion 1178, 
Requirements foi Growth in Cat- 
tle, T179. See also P'orage Crops. 

Feeds : Food Chemistry in the Ser- 
vice of Human Nutrition, 5. Act- 
ion of X Rays on Barley Grains 
in Relation to Dietary Difficiency 
6. Nitrogen Requirement of the 
Organism, 148. Fbrperiments on 
the Determination of the Digesti- 
bility of Millets, T49. Experi- 
ments on Salting Fish, in IT. S. A., 
2 58. The Utilisation of tlie Dima 
Kidney Bean (Phaseolus lu^atus) as 
a Human Foodstuff, 275. On the 
Phosphorus and Nitrogen Contents 
of the Water in whicli Vegetable 
Food Products are Boiled, 554. 
The Harm in Using Boric Acid 
for PrCvServing Food, 555. The 
Use of Passive Anaphylaxis for 
the Detection of Tuberculous Meat, 
556. The Mineral Elements in 
Animal Nutrition, 61 g Banana 
Flour and its Substitutes, 773. 
Food Value of Asparagus, 809. 
Digestibility ot Protein supplied 
by Soybean and Peanut Press 
Cake, 8to Bread Making with 
Lime Water : Its Interest from the 
Point of View of Colonial Hy- 
giene, 81 1. Vegetables in Rural 
Domestic J^conomy, in Italy, 10O7. 
Biological Values of Wheat and 
Almond Nitrogen, jo68. Dietary 
Properties of Peas, 1069. Nutritive 
Value of the Banana, 1070. Anti- 


scorbutic Property of Deasfe^tt^ 
and Cooked Vegetables, X07X, An.^ 
tiscorbutic Factors in Lemon Jtdoe» 
X072. Wholesome Drinks 
mendable for Tropical Countries; 
1073. Method for Expressing Nu- 
merically the Value of Iteteins 
as Substances Inducing Growth, 
1175. A Study of the Part Played 
by Fats in the Utilisation and As- 
similation of Albuminoids, 1x76, 
Maintenance Ration: Sugars and 
Fats, Specifically Indispensable 
Foods: Minimum Requirenjent of 
these Foods, 1177. 

Fenugreek, Q95. 

Feterita, 215. 

Fibre Crops : Cropped Area in Burma, 
I. Our Knowledge of Textile Fi- 
bies, 45. The Olona {Touchardta 
laitfolia) a Hawaiian Textile Plant, 
50. The Edible Banana Tree 
as a Textile Plant in Spain T17. 
Textiles and Fibres in French 
West Africa, 146. Retting in 
Italy, 519. Textile Fibr^*' furn- 
ished by the Lotus in Italy, 
604. Crotolana usaromoensis as a 
Fibre Plant : Researches in Dutch 
East Indies, 720. Fibre Yielding 
Plants in Morocco, 803. Pro- 
duction of Gomute Palm Fibre 
ill Dutch Indies, 887. Study in 
African Da Hemp [Hibiscus can- 
nabtnus and Value for Paper Mak- 
ing, 1140. Growing of Sisal Hemp 
in Sidly, 1141. Bowstring Hemp- 
(Sanseviera) and its. Industrial 
Applications 1142. The Luebinh 
Plant Utilisable as a Textile for 
Paper Manufacture in Indo-China 
1199. See also Cotton. 

Figs : Number of Trees on ‘*Tertib'^ 
(Income Tax in Morocco), 272. 

Field Thistle, 1102. 

Filao [Casuarina spp.) : Intei^sting 
Tree for Reafforestation of Certain 
Regions in Senegal, 612, 



WitHsaA : Animal and Vegetable 
flodttGtion» 4x2. 

rtt: Abies Vilmorini, i8t. Abies 
amabiliSt Abies motilis, Pseudo- 
isu^a taxifolia, 329. Canadian Bal-* 
sam Bit, 1163. 

fires : Influence on Madagascar Flo- 
ra, page 2. Protection against 
Fite on the Farm, 360. 

Firix Breeding : Incubation of Ttout 
Bggs in a Sterile Medium Poor 
in Oxygen, 93* Fisheries in Fin- 
land 412. ‘Artificial Hybrids be- 
tween Pike and Pickerel in U. S. A., 
502. Pish Breeding in Rice Fields, 
in Madagascar, 630. Trout Rear- 
ing in an Aquarium, 631. On the 
State of Breeding Salmon during 
their Spawning Migration into Fresh 
Water, 632. Goussta tfutae, New 
Species of Coccid Parasite in the 
Native Trout in France, 767. 
Biology of the Eel, 1213. The 
Colouration of the Salmon Fry 
and its Relation to the First Migra- 
tion in the Sea, 1214. Trout in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1215. Stock- 
ing of Waters by Means of Fry 
Previously Fed, 1216. Fresh Wa- 
ter Fishculture in France, 1217. 
Fresli Water Eleotris of Madagascar, 
12x8. Fish Disease: Saprolegnia 
Attacking the Gills of Perch ; 
Tumours of Carassius auratus, 1219. 

Flax : Relative Lime Content and Re- 
quirement, etc., 10. Northern Li- 
mit for Cultivation in Finland, 
412. 

Florida Beggatweed, 958 

Flour : Revictualling of Upper Sene- 
gal and Niger with Timbuctoo 
Wheat, 40. Flour Mills in China, 
986. 

Fluorine : In Soils, Plants and 
Animals, 818. Influence on Ve- 
getation, 849, 1 1 10. 

Forage Crops : Cropped Area in Bur- 
ma, I. Sechtum edule as a Forage 


Plant, 44. Cultivating and Ensilag- 
ingOoats' Rue to free itfromBittei 
Elements and make it usable as 
Fodder. Experiments in Italy, 168. 
Ghessab (Pennisetum typhoideum), 
459. “ Paste salitrero** (Sporobulus 
phleoides) on Saline Soils in Argen- 
tina, 460. Wimmera Rye Grass 
(Lolium subulatum), 877. ** Kud- 
zu ** (Pueraria htrsuta) Leguminous 
Fodder Plant in Cuba, 879. Im- 
provement of Fodder Plants in 
Morocco : Interest of Lotus are- 
narius, 1135. Note on Grasses 
growing in Coconut Plantations 
in India, 1136. Certain Desert 
Plants as Emergency Stock Food, 
1181. 

Forestry: In Burma i, 71. Cultivation 
of B^lsa Timber in Costa Rica, 
69. Produce of the Forest and 
Brush of French West Africa : 
Rubber, Wood, Copal, Gum, Cola, 
Palmyra and Doum Palms and 
Gonaki6, 146. Oil Yielding Plants 
in Indo-China, 200. Forestry Area 
in French West Africa, 273. In 
Madagascar, 274 Effect of Affo- 
restation on Hidden Condensation, 
280. Forestry in Finland, 412. 
In Ethiopia, 414. In Morocco, 475, 
H62. In Borneo, 476. Effect of 
Forest Regeneration, especially of 
Pines on Soil Nitrification Re- 
searches in Sweden, 473. Research 
Program of the Swedish Forest 
Experiment Station 1918-20, 608. 
Report of tlie Activity of the “ U- 
nion Resinera Espanola ** for the 
Financial Year 1917-18, 613. Re- 
searches on the Efficacy of Thin- 
ning by tlie Study of Promising 
Trees Chosen in ih& Stand, 740. 
Resources and Timber of the French 
Colonies, 742. In South Africa, 
743. Utilisation of the Steppes 
of Tripoli for Afforestation, 1088. 
Californian Incense Cedar, 1138. 
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White Pine Timber, of New Zealand, 
1159. Researches on some Co- 
nifers in the Rocky Mnts., 1160. 
Development of the Cork Industry 
in Portugal, 1161. Canadian Pulp- 
Wood Resources, 1163. 

Frak^ or Fram, Tetminaha alUssinta, 
146. 

France : Comparative Cultural Ex- 
periments with Wheats, 39. Work 
of the Genetic Station of Venieres, 

1 81. Power Farming Tests at 
Ea Verri^re, 238 The Effect of 
Cold, Wind, and Rust on Various 
Wheats, 278 Results of the Cul- 
tivation of Manitoba Wheat in 
tlie VauclUvSe Dept,, 311. Cultural 
Tests with Various Wheats at 
Nages (Tam), 312. Cultivation 
of Different Varieties of Castor- 
Oil in the South of France, 317. 
Work of the Sugar Beet Seed 
Commission, Year, 1918, 588. 

Indian Wheat Sown in theDepart- 
ment of the Gironde, 868. 

Fraxinus excelsior, 1162 

French ( ruiana : Development and * 
Ii^mployment of Penal Labour to 
tliis End, 804 

Frosts : Care of Coffee Plants da- 
maged by Froste in Brazil, 58. 
New Method of Predicting Frosts, 

1 50. Finst Autumn Frosts in 
Mexico, 15] Effect of Frost on 
Sugar-cane in the Gurdaspur Dis- 
trict, India, 153 The Distribution 
of Frost in U. S. A , 277. 

Fruit Growing : New Method for 
T^sing Explosives in Planting Trees 
and its Advantageous T^se in the 
Rapid Reconstitution of Orchards 
in Devastate^ Regions, 67. Shield 
grafting Cacao Trees in Java, 68. 
Best Varieties of Fruit to grow 
in Ohio, XT S. A , 327. Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees before Plan- 
tation, 738 Fruit Growing in 
Denmark, 739. In Morocco, 803 


In Indo-China, go8. In Sictty 
(Italy). 1154. Increasing the 
by Intra-organic Injections, 1155^ 
Furcraea gigantea, 288. 

‘‘Furuc," 483, 

Fustic, 8. 

Gallga officinaus, 168, 

Garcima Mangostana, 908. 
Gastrophtlus asinus, 72. 

Gatera, 414. 

Gemoetel, 887. 

Gentian, 1102. 

Germander, 603. 

Ghessab, 469. 

Giavone, 279. 

Gigaro, 43. 

Ghctrtdta maculata, 322. 

Glycerine: Production by Ferment- 
ing Molasses, 1234. 

Gmelina arborea, i. 

Goa Beans, Psophocarpus tetragono- 
bolus, I. 

Goats : Census in French West Afri- 
ca, 146 Milch Goat in California, 
228. Breeding in Morocco, ^41 3. 
In Ethiopia 414 Census in Italy, 
1182 Goat Keeping in Scotland, 
J196 

Goi, 742. 

(’'fomuti, 887. 

(ionakk, 146. 

Goussia trutae, 767 
^ Rafting : Of Lemon Trees with Buds 
on a Single Tree, 451 . 

Grapefruit : Selection in California, 
37 - 

Grapes : See Vine growing 
( Treat Britain and Ireland : Govern- 
ment Tractor Cultivation in Eng- 
land and Wales, 504. Electro- 
cultural ICxperiments at Lentwit 
Vadre, Wales, 686. Selection of 
Barley in Ireland, 858. Goat 
Keeping in Scotland, 1196. 
(groundnut : See Peanut. 

(iuano : Exploitation of Mexican 
Guano Deposits, 693, 
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1076. 

Guatemala : Agricultural Itistruc- 
tkm, 7. 

Ouajrule, 320. 

GuWio, 414. 

Guinea Grass, 340. 

Gums and Resins : Study and De- 
termination of tlie Industrial 
Value of a Gum of the North 
Cameroons, 119. Gum and Copal 
Resin of French West Africa, 
r46. Gum Sandaracli, 475. 

Gurjan Oil, i. 

Oypsxm : Eifect on Solubility of 
Potash in Soils, 21. Action on 
Alkaline Soils, 155. 


Haematopinus svis, 929. 

Haematoxylon Brasiletto, 8. 

Haematoxylon Campechianunt, 8. 

Haiti : Agricultural Education, 7. 

Hakea laurina, 840. 

Hanapalii, Furcraea gigantea, 288. 

Haori, 203. 

Harding Grass [Phalaris gigantea ) : 
New Grass for California, 876. 

Harvest Mite, Trombidium sp., 495. 

Hawai : The Olona (ToiAchardia la- 
tifolia ) , Hawaian Textile Plant, 
50. Reaction of Hawaian Soils 
with Calcium Bicarbonate Solu- 
tions, 565. 

Hazomalame, 742, 

Hedyscepe, 294. 

Henbane, 735. 

Hemlock : Eastern (Tsuga canaden- 
sis) and Western (T. hetsrophylla), 
(> 3 - 

Hemp : Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement, etc., lo. Northeni 
Limit for Cultivation in Finland, 
412. Study on the African Da 
Hemp (Hibiscus cannahinus) : Va- 
lue for Paper Making, 1140. 

Heritiera minor, i. 

Hesperoyucca Whipplci, ij8i. 

Besperulae parviflora, ti8i. 


" H^t6re or " Okume (Canarium 
ocoidentale), 146. 

Hevea : See Rubber. 

Hibiscus cannabinus, 146, 1140. 

Hides and Skins : Exports from the 
Dominican Republic, 340. Pro- 
duction of Cattle Hides in Ecua- 
553- Madagascar Leather, 

648. 

Hintsy, Afzelia bijunga, 742. 

Hog Louse, 929. 

Holcus halepensis, 587. 

Hopea odorata, i. 

Hops: Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement, 10. Effect of Fer- 
tilisers on the Composition of 
Hops. 734. 

Hormones, 5. 

Horses: Breeding in Madagascar, 

page 4. Tests of the Treatment of 
Equine Trypanosomiasis in Mo- 
rocco, 74. Horse Sickness in Bel- 
gian Congo, 75. Treatment of 
Equine Osteo-malacia, 77. Cu- 
rative Treatment of Mange, 78. 
Census in French West Africa, 
146. Breeding in Galicia, Spain, 
223. Sardinian Horses, 224. Ma- 
rine Algae as Feed, 225. Sorghum 
Seed as Feed, 332. Feeding Work 
Horses. Investigations in Kan- 
sas, XT. S. A., 334. Feeding Pure- 
bred Draft billies; Investigations 
in Illinois, U. S. A., 335. Breeding 
in Morocco, 413. In Ethiopia, 
414. Breeds of Light Horses in 
U. S. A., 756. Horses in the Great 
War : Lessons and Aims, 441 
Horned Horses, 942. Breeding 
in Italy, 943. Census in Italy; 

'1182. Crossing and Selection of 
Honses raised in tlie wild State, 
1184. 

Horsfiddia Irya, 200. 

Horticulture : (hardens and Orchards 
in Burma, i. Propagation of the 
Potato by Using thd eyes : 
Exiiehment made in tlie Ardeche 
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(Prance), 470. Production of Mark- 
et Garden Seeds in Belgian Con- 
go, 736. Root Perforation as a 
Means of Helping on Leaf Develop- 
ment in Plants, 1 1 1 4 . 

Howea, 294. 

Hydraulics : Turnout in High Velo- 
city Canal to Divert Water, 165. 
Preliminary Report on an Experi- 
ment Drain in Alkaline Soil in 
Fresno Country, California, U, S. 
A , 285. Water Resources of West- 
ern Morocco, 823. Infiltration of 
Water in Agricultural Soils, 1089. 

Hydrocyanic Acid : On Content of 
the P'ern, Cysioptens alpifta, 27 
On Sorghum Content, 1104. 

Hydfosme spp , 873 

Hygiene of Live Stock : Sanitary 
Conditions of Live Stock at Mada- 
gascar, page 5. Contributions to 
the Knowledge of Bra2dHan Oestri- 
nae, 72. Animal Trypanosomiasis 
at Douala (Cameroons), 73. Tests 
of the Treatment of Equine Trypa- 
nosomiasis in Morocco, 74. Horse- 
Sickness in Belgian Congo, 75. 
The Treatment of Ulcerative Ljmi- 
phangitis, 76. Treatment of Equine 
Mohties Osstum, 77 Curative Treat- 
ment of Horse Mange, 78. Researches 
into the Influence of the Nucleo- 
proteins of the Udder on the Milk 
Secretion of the Cow, 70 Stomoxvs 
calcitrans, the Agent Transmitting 
Mai de cadera, ” 216. Prophylaxy’s 
of Cattle Plague and Control of 
Infectious Diseases of Cattle in 
General, in Erythrca, 217. Conta- 
gious Abortion of Cattle, 218- 
Stagger Grass (Chrosperma muscae- 
toxteum) as a Poisonous Plant, 2x9, 
On a Babesiosis due to Microbabesta, 
divergens in the Dutch East Indies, 
330. On tlie Treatment of Disto- 
matosis of Sheep, 331. "Mio-mio, ” 
“ Nio ** or Romerillo (Baccharis 
condifolia) a Plant Poisonous to 


Stock in the Argentine^ 477>,8tidlgr 
on the Diffusibility of the Vtatt 
of Rabies, 478. Rats as Agenti 
in Transmitting Ringworm to the 
Horse, 479. Practical Conttibutioh 
to the Therapeutics of Epizootic 
Lymphangitis in the Horse, 480. An- 
thelmintic Treatment of Intestinal 
Strongylosis of the Horse, 481 . 
Nervous S3nnptoms and the Pern- 
isteuce of Trypanosomes in the Oe- 
rebro-Spinal Fluid of Mules Suffer- 
ing from Nagana in East Afri- 
ca, 482. On the Receptivity to 
Anti-Plague Vaccination of Calves 
bom of Mothers Immune to Cattle 
Plague ; Experiments on Anti- 
Plague Serotherapy (Kolle and 
Turner Method) made in Italian 
Somaliland on Calves before and 
after Weaning, 483. Dromedary 
Mange, 484. A New Parasiticide, 

614. Immunity Studies on Bac- 
terial Anthrax, in the Argentine, 

615. Researches on Infectious Anae- 
mia of the Horse, in Gcrnitaiy, 
6x6. Haemoglobinuric Bilious Fever 
of Cattle, in Algeria, 617. Serum 
for the Prevention and Treatment 
of Exuding Pleuropneumonia of 
Goats, 618. Destruction of Tetanus 
Anti-toxins by Chemical Agents, 
744, The Appearance of Coccidioid 
Granuloma, or Oidiomycosis in 
Cattle in California, 745. Researches 
on the Efficacy of Certain Emulsions 
for the Protection of Camels against 
the Attack of Tabanids in India, 
746. The Passaee of Trypanosoma 
herberum from the Mother to the 
Foetus in the " Debah/’ 747. 
“Lammaparalysi ” (Paralysis of 
Lambs), a New Disease of Sheep 
observ-ed in Sweden, 748. The 
Mode of Infection of Hog Cholera ; 
Researches in the U. S. A,, 749, 
Note on a Filaria observed in the 
Dutch East Indies in the Conjunc- 
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tiva 6f a Towl, 750* Leucoc3rto- 
gtegarines atid their Occurtencein 
South Africa, 917 • The Causes of 
Death in the Case of Horses Under- 
going Immunisation Treatment with 
Dead Bacteria or Extracts cf Bac- 
teria, 918, Immunity in Epizootic 
Lymphangitis, 919. Epizootic Di- 
sease due to a New Species of Try- 
panosome-attacking Cattle in French 
Guiana, 920. A New Nematode Caus- 
ing Parasitic Gastritis in Calves, 
921 . Cattle Scab Methods of Control 
and Eradication, 922 Treatment 
of Epizootic Aphthic Fever with 
Oxygenated Water According to 
Prof, Neilo Mori's Method, 923. 
Experiments on the Treatment of 
Rinderpest with Various Drugs, 
in the Philippines, 924. Hemorrha- 
gic Septicemia, 925. The Suscepti- 
bility of Camels to Symptomatic 
Anthrax, Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
and Rinderpest: Experiments in 
British India, 926 Coccidiosis of the 
Goat in Morocco, 927. Anaplasma 
margimale, 928, The llc^ Louse 
Haematopmus stns (Lin ) Leach, 
929. A New Strongylid of the Dome- 
stic Pig, 930. Observations and Ex 
periments on Intestinal Trichinae, 
931. Notes on Swine Diphtheria, 932 
Important Poultry Diseases, 933 A 
Study of the Different Forms of Ba- 
besiosis in the Netherlands, 1165 
A Blood Destro3dng Substance in 
A scans lumbneotdes, 1166. Osteo- 
porosis or Osteomalacia in tlie 
Belgian Congo, 1167 Note on the 
Bacillus of Epizootic Abortion in 
Mares, Experiments Made in Bel- 
gium, 1168. Bacterium ahorius In- 
fection of BiUls, 1169. The Value 
of Active Immunisation against 
Cattle Plague, and the Connec- 
tion between Cattle Plague and 
Malaria : Experiments Carried out 
in Egypt, 1170. The Piroplasma 


of the Pre-Alpine Regions, 1171. 
Experiments made in Austria to 
Determine the Toxic Action of 
Chemical Fertilisers upon Sheep, 
1172. Marra Immunising Serum 
for Sheep and Goats Attacked by 
Contagious Agalaxia, 1173. Effect 
6f Heat on Trichinae 1174. 

Hygiene, Rural : The Mission Anti- 
paludique to the Eastern Army 
and the Control of Paludism, 2. 
The Migration of Mosquitos, 3 
Hibernation of Mosquito Larvae 
in Macedonia, 4. Food Chemistry 
in the Service of Human Nutrition, 
5. Action of X. Rays on Barley 
Grains in Relation to Dietary 
Deficiency 6 Associations for 
the Destruction of Mosquitos and 
Making Malarial Land Healthy, 
147, Overwintering of the House 
Fly, 681. Duck Breeding and the 
Destruction of Larvae of the Ano- 
pheles Mosquito, 806, Control of 
House Flies by the Maggot Trap : 
Experiments in Maryland, U. S., 
807. Curative Action of the Cin- 
chona Alkaloids on Malarial Fe- 
ver, 808. Treatment of Malaria 
with Trypanoblue, 1065. Iden- 
tity in the Geobotanial Condition 
for the Pupation of Glossinia, 
1066. 

Ilymenaea courhanl, 1 46 

Hypericum perforatum, 603, 


Ianthinosoma lvtzi, 72. 

Icactva senegalensis, 727. 

Ichii, Quercus gilve, 203. 

In, Dipterocarpus tuberculaius, i. 

Incense Cedar, Ltbocedrus decur- 
yens, 1158 

India: Agriculture in Burma, i. 
Manufacture and Tiansport of 
Superphosphates, 22 Effect of the 
Fr^st on Sugarcane in the Gurdas- 
pur District, 153. Note on Co- 
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conut Cultivation in the Province 
of Madras, 891. Cotton Selection, 
1122, 1139. Note on Grasses Grow- 
ing in Coconut Plantations, 1136. 

Indian Madder, Ruhia cordtfoha, 8. 

Indigo; Cropped Area in Burma, 
I. Recent Investigations at the 
Imperial Institute, London, 8* 

Indo-China : Cambodian Cotton, 46. 
Tobacco Growing, 61. ** Red Soil 
and “ Grey Soil ** and their Suit- 
ability to Rubber Cultivation, 164 
Observations on Cultivation of Some 
Oil Yielding Plants, 200. Coconut 
Tree in Cochin-China, 201 . Rubber 
Tree, 20 5 . Lac-Yielding Trees, 207. 
Live Stock Rearing, 333 Coffea 
excelsa and Cultivation ; Sensibi- 
lity and Resistance to Low Tem- 
peratures, 466. Introduction of 
Improved Tea Plants, 467. Ca- 
cao Growing, 468. Experiments in 
Mechanical Cultivation of Rice 
in Cochin-China, 508 Indo-Chi- 
nese Cotton, 595 Future of Tea, 
601. First Selection of Rice Made 
at the Laboratory for the Study 
of Cereals at Saigon, 714. Banana 
Plour and its Substitutes, 773 The 
Hill Station of Hon-Ba, 81 3. The 
Cultivation of Fruit-Trees, 908. 
Cider Apple of the High Plateaux, 
909 Hygienic Drinks, 1232 
Industries depending on Animal Pro- 
ducts • New Method of Analysing 
Butter, 120. Deterioration of Eggs 
considered from the Point of View 
of Sanitary Inspection, 121. Tu- 
nisian Wool, 122. The Food Va- 
lue of Argentine “ Tasajo,'' 374. 
Meat Industry in Brazil, 375. 
Soudanese Wool, 376. Agricul- 
tural Source of Benzoic Acid, 377 
Slaughtering Pigs and Preparation of 
Flesh on the Farm, 523 Analysis 
of an Egg Powder, 524. Wools 
from Morocco, 525 Rational Uti- 
lisation of Animal Carcasses, 526. 


Whale Meat, 1009, Rtpeuing of 
Sausages, £254. 

Industries Depending on Plant Pro- 
ducts : Utilisation Rice and its 
By-Products in Different Industries, 
8. Utilisation of Rice Straw, 115, 
Foundation of an Industry utilising 
the Fibres of Banana with Edible 
Fruit in Spain, 1x7. New Method 
of Estimating Caffeine in Coffee, 
118. Study and Determination of 
the Industrial Value of a Gum of 
the North Cameroons, 119. Soy- 
bean Milk, 251. Drying Plums in 
Oregon, U. S. A., 252. Sphagnum 
as a Surgical Dressing, 370. Role 
and Proportion of Pears in Oder 
Making, 514. Cane Sugar Industry 
in Western Venezuela, 516. Oil 
Extracted from Fruit of the Elm, 
517 New Drying Oil extracted 
from Seeds of Conepta grandtflora 
518. Work on the Retting of 
Textile Plants in Italy, 519. Ka- 
pok a Substitute for Colton for 
Dressing Wounds, 520. Vine Shoo& 
Ensilaged after the Vintage, as a 
Source of Alcohol and Tartaric 
Acid, 641. Utilisation of Root 
of Wild Chervil [Anthnscus syU 
vestns), 642. Industrial Residues 
from Oil-Bearing Seeds of the 
Family Melilaceae, and their Fos- 
s’ ole Agricultural Utilisation, 643. 
Methods for Preventing Vegetable 
Margarine from turning Rancid, 
644, Banana Flour and Substi- 
tutes, 773. Value of the N*gao 
Leaves and Yeglipe Fruits from 
P'rencli West Africa os Depilators, 
and their Possible Use in Tanning, 
774. Scientific Methods for the 
Production, Grading and Prepara- 
tion of Rubber, 775. Oil of Oran- 
ges Industry, 776, The Cinchona 
Wine Industry in Piedmont, 980, 
Wine Made from Dried Figs, 981, 
A New Mannose Ferment Research 
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In Italy, 98a. Fruits of Melia 
Audarach : Possible Use in Ma- 
nufacture of Alcohol, 983. Sugar 
Industry in Japan, 984. Flour Mills 
in China, 986, Use of Uime Water 
in Bread Making, 988. Oil Seed 
Industry in Italy, 990. Fat and 
Oil Industry in Russia, 991. In 
Bulgaria, 992. Experiments on 
the Use of Wood Oil and Candlenut 
Oil in Soap Making, 997. Fat 
Industry, 998. Use of Rice Bran 
in Italy, 999. Results of Tobacco 
Industry in Italy, 1000. 

Indwe, I. 

Ingyin, Pentacme suavis, i. 

Inoculations : Witli Legumes, 198. 

Intestinal Strongylosis of the Horse, 
481. 

Iroko, Chlorophora excelsa, 146, 1076. 

Irrigation : Effect mth Brackish Wa- 
ter, 155. Capacity of Soils for Ir- 
rigation Water, 422, Irrigation in 
Mesopotamia ; Recent Develop- 
ments, 824. Irrigation in Peru, 
1090. 

Isaria densa^ 28. 

Isopyrum thahctroides, 1105. 

Italian Rye-grass : Relative Lime 
Content and Requirement, i o , 

Italian Somaliland : Meat Production 
and Trade, 646. Cotton, 884. 

Italy : Cultural Experiments with 
Arum italicum, 43. Hen Keeping 
Profits in 1918, 87. Regulation of 
Silkworm Egg Production and Com- 
merce, 90. Associations for the 
Destruction of Mosquitos and Mak- 
ing Malarial Land Healthy, 147. 
Investigations into Formation of 
Sodium in Soils, 155. “ Garfa- 
guina " and “ Pisana di coUe 
Breeds of Italian Sheep, 220. Sar- 
dinian Horse, 224. Production 
Supply and Industry of Milk and 
its Products, 254. Preserving Fod- 
der by Selected Ferments, 257. 
Experiments in the Acclimatisa- 


tion of Palms in Island of Elba, 
294. Comparative Data on the 
Cost of Production of Olives in 
1913 and 1918 in Apulia, 363, 
598. Cold Storage Industry and 
the Future of Italian Agriculture, 
379. Cold Storage and the Ital- 
ian Fisliing Industry, 380. Work 
of the Royal Station of Experiment- 
al Sericulture at Padua, 500. Work 
on the Retting of Textile Plants, 
519. Italian Dry Farming, 560. 
Selection of “ Gcntil Rosso 
Wheat, 581. Textile Fibres Furn- 
ished by Lotus, 597. Medicinal 
Plants in the Italian State Forests. 
603. Cultivation of the Lotus, 604. 
Anonus Cherimoha, 605. Stone 
Pine, Pinus ptnea, 609, Euca- 
lyptus in the Reconstitution of the 
Forestal Patrimony of Sardinia, 
610. Pure Line Section of Ce- 
reals, 854. Attempted Improve- 
ment of OUve (harden in the Pro- 
vince of Lucca, 889. Present Con- 
ditions of Cultivation and Produc- 
tion of Tobacco, 903, 1000. Cul- 
tivation of Almond Trees, 907. 
Horse Breeding, 943. Sheep Breed- 
ing* 953- Poultry, 962, 963. Ita- 
lian Trade in Oil-Seed Cake, 99^. 
Vegetables in Rural Domestic Eco- 
nomy, 1067 Fruit Growing in 
Sicily, 1154. Chestnut Tree Cul- 
tivation 1157. Live Stock Breeding: 
Results of the General Census, 1182. 
Requirements and Production of 
Agricultural Machinery, 1221. 
Ivory, Vegetable, 1152. 


Jaca [Artocarpus iniegrifolta) in Cey- 
lon, 875. 

Jack Bean, 439. 

Jamaica: Oil of Oranges Industry, 
776. 

Japan : Creation of a Bureau for the 
Examination of Silk Goods at 
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Yokohama, cji. Vegetable Dye- 
StuSs, 203. Production of Korean 
Insect Powder, 325. Family Gard- 
ens, 51 1. First Official Attempts 
to Establish Sheep, 625. Develop- 
ment of Cotton Cultivation in 
Korea, 728, 885. Wild Silkworms 
and the Foundation of the Spin- 
ning Mill to utilise their Silk, 766. 
Oat Selection, 859. Fats Industry, 
888. Hybridising ‘Wheats, 1116. 
Jatropha Curcas, 702. 

Johnson Grass, Holcus halepensis, 

587- 

Juglans Steholdii, 203. 

Juniper, Juniperus vtfgimava, 414, 
1162. 

Kabijadolo, 873. 

Kakania, Pachystela ctnerea, 146 
Kalikalk, 833. 

Kanyin, Dtpierocarpus iurbinatus, i. 
Kan3dn-si, i 
Kaoliang, 146. 

Kapok : Cultivation in French West 
Africa, 146. As a Substitute for 
Cotton for Dressing Wounds, 520. 
Kapor, 476. 

Karanda, Pongamta glabra ^ 288. 
Karuy Kafkoek, 787. 

Kashiwa, 203. 

Kat, 414. 

Kekuna, Canarium zeylanicam, 288. 
Kentiopsts macrocarpa, 294. 

Kentucky Blue Grass, Poa prate^m^, 

587. 

Keppitiya, Croton laciferus, 288 
Kershngtella geocar pa, 146. 

Khaya spp , 346, 1076. 

Khloiig, 742. 

Kitchen Garden : Cultivated Area 
in Burma, i. Researches at Ge- 
netic Station of Verriere, France, 
181. Production in Belgian Congo, 
736. Vegetables in Rural and Do- 
mestic Economy in Italy, T067. 
Effects of Dr3dng and Cooking on 
Vegetables, 1071. 


Kliphont, 743, 

Klude, 576. 

Kobitsodolo, 873. 

Kodo, Paspahm scrobicuhtum, 1083, 

KoU quail, 414. 

Kremuon dium bak, Phns vemici^ 
fera, 207. 

Kruin, 476. 

Kudzu, Pueraria hirsuia, 879. 

Kunpyung. Red Millet, i. 

Kunugi, 203. 

Kuii, 203. 

Kurimushi, 766. 

Kuromatsu, P%n%ks Thufibergii, 203. 

Dac: Dac- Yielding Trees of Indo- 
china and their Products, 207. 

Lacan, 47C. 

Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae, i. 

LammparalyvSi, 748. 

Landolphta : Wild Lianae in French 
West Africa, 146. 

Lappa mapr, 1102. 

Lard . Influence of Hogs Ration on the 
Melting Point, 1200. 

Lar'ix occidentahs, 329. ^ 

Lathyrub odoratus, 718. 

Laurel, 70. 

Lepidium sativum, 440. 

Lepidozamia Peroffskvana, 294. 

Lespedeza pilosa, 203. 

Letpet, r 

Lettuce* Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc. 10. Nitrogen 
'Content in Tops and Roots, 701. 
Researches on Comparative Deve- 
lopment of the Lettuce in Sun and 
in Shadow, 706. 

Leucaena glauca, 322. 

Lthocedrus decurrens, 1158. 

Light : Influence of Sunlight on Ab- 
sorption of Organic Matter in the 
Sofl by Plants, 842. Influence of 
Continued and Intermittent Ac- 
tion on Growth, 843. Studies on 
Influence of vSunlight upon Action 
of Stomata in Certain Gramineae, 
844. 



Limasia atnara, 904, 

lime: Data on Dimo Content, Re- 
quiranent and Feeding Power of 
Cultivated Plants, 10. Chemical 
Eifects of Applying Lime to Soil, 
20. Action of Lime and Calcium 
Carbonate upon the Availability 
of Potash in Some Sod-forming 
Minerals, 157. Liming the Soil, 
286. !^ect on Crop Yields in 
Cylinder Experiments, 433. Action 
on Acid Humiferous Soils : In- 
vestigations in Sweden, 434. De- 
termination of the Value of Xgri- 
cultural Lime, 687. See also 
Gypsum. 

Lingue, 70. 

Lipeurus heteyographus, 405. 

Liquidamb^r formosiana, 742. 

Lisombe, 599. 

Litcbi, 908. 

Litter ; Comparative Water-holding 
Capacity of Different Materials 
used as Litter and Amounts of 
Manure Saved by their Use : In- 
vestigations in U. S. A., 287. 

Locusts : As Cattle Food and Ma- 
nure, 755. 

Locust Beans, 80. 

Logwood, 8. 

Lolium subulatum, Sjy. 

Lophira procera, 1076. 

Loquat, 908. 

Lotus arenarius, 1135. 

Lotus, Nelumbium speciosum, 604 

Lovoa Klaineana, 1076. 

Lu, Panicum mthare, i. 

Luc binli, ii99- 

Lucerne : Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., 10. Cultural 
Experiments in Texas, 416. Net 
Energy Value of Hay, 486. Culti- 
vated Vars. in S. Italy, Medicago 
falcata and M. varta, 560. 

Lui, Rhapis flabelhformis, 742. 

Lupin : Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., 10. 

Lynzaadkafkock, 487. 


Macedonia : Hibernation of Mos- 
quito Larvae, 4. Agriculture and 
Forestry, 41 1. 

Machinery and Implements : Tempo- 
rary Tractor Courses in Ohio, 
XT. S., 94. Importation of Agricul- 
tural Machinery into Russia, during 
1917, 95* Use of Tractors in Cuba, 
96. Agricultural Utilisation of 
Tanks and Heavy Tractors, 97. 
Use of Tractors for Lifting Beets, 
98. System of Electric Ploughing 
of the Soci6t6 G^^rale Agricole, 99. 
The International Harvester Cor- 
poration's Sheaf Shocker, 100. Tecli- 
nical Considerations on the Use 
of Sorters, 10 1. American Hog 

Oiler, 102. Utilisation of Industrial 
Alcohol and Hydrocarbides for 
Carburetting in P'rance, 103. Trac- 
tor Schools organised by the J. 1 . 
Case Threshing Machine Co. in 
U. S. A., 237. Power Farming Tests 
Organised by the Chambre Syn- 
dicale des Constructeurs de Machines 
Agricoles de France, at La Verri^re, 
238. Traction with Poor Gas, 239. 
Estimation of the Work of a Power 
Farming Machine, 240. The Hollis 
Tractor, 241. Mechanical Culti- 
vation of Vines with a 10-20 H. P. 
Mogul Tractor, 242. Mechanical 
Vine Cultivation TcvSts with the 
** Viticulteur " Apparatus at Haut- 
Brion, France, 243. Mould-board 
Plouglis and Disk Ploughs, 244. 
Pavesi P4 Motor Plough, 245, 
Motor Trucks for Farm Haulage 
in U. S. A., 24G. Inquiry on Farm 
Tractors in IT. S. A., 353. Tractor 
Making Industry in U. S. A., 354. 
Soil PaddnjT by Tractors, 355. 
Tests of an 8 -t 6 H P. Avery Trac- 
tor in New Zealand, 356. The 
New “ Cestro " Disc Harrow, 357. 
Machines for Treating Oil-Palm 
Fruits, 358. Motors fon the Fixed 
Farm Machinery, 359. P^iture 



of A^cultural Machinery in Sy- 
ria, 361. Economic Conditions of 
Power Farming, 503. Goveimnent 
Tractors Cultivation, in England 
and Wales, 504. De Dion Bouton 
Motor Windlass, 505. Tractor 
Shock Absorber, 500, Tony-Ballu 
Motor Balance Plough, 507. Ex- 
periments on Mechanical Cul- 
tivation of Rice in Cochin-China, 
508. The New Renault Agricul- 
tural Tractor, 635. Journeys 
Made by Tractors, 636. Har- 
vesting with a Tractor, 637. 
Progress in the Utilisation of 
Wind Engines, 638. Mechanical 
Cultivation of Vineyards, 768. 
Notes on Tractors, 967. The 
Garner Tractor, 968. The De- 
couan Pawl and Ratchet Trac- 
tor, 969. The Gianetti Motor 
Cultivator and its Uses, espe- 
cially in Rice Fields, 970 The 
Warwick Patent Spiral Tiller, 
971. One-handed Spade, 972. 
Requirements and Production 
of Agricultural Machinery in 
Italy, J22I. Trials of Mechanical 
Cultivating Machines in France, 
1222. The Baroncelli Tractor 
Model -B 2, 19x9, 1223 The 

Longhini Self-Eifting Plough, 

1224. Review of Patents, 104, 
247. 362, 509, 639. 769, 973, 

1225. 

Machucho, 44 

Madagascar : Stock Breeding, pa- 
ge I . Economic Development and 
Agricultural Produce, 274. The 
Mascarhenasta and Lavdolphia, 
321. Cacao Cultivation, 324. 
Fish Breeding in Rice Fields, 
630. leathers, 648 Chlaena- 
ceae, 837. Arums, 873. Coffee, 
901. Creation of a Forestry 
School and Exploitation of the 
Forests by the Public Adminis- 
tration, 1075. 


Mahogany, Khaya ivofensk, I46» 

Maize : Cultivated Area, Yidd 
in Burma, i . Relative Dime Coh** 
tent and Requirement, xo. Ef- 
fects of Hybridisation on the 
Productivity and Earliness of 
Maize, 32. ' ‘ Milho Caboclo, ' * 
Good Variety of Brazilian Maize 
42. Selection at the R. Stazione 
Sperimentale di granicoltura, Rie- 
ti, Italy, 182. Mycology of Maize 
and Bread Making Qualities, 
250. Production in Madagascar, 
274. Cultural Experiments in 
Texas, 416. Pyffect of Weather 
Conditions on Maize Crop in 
U S. A , 417. Material for Im- 
provement by Crossing and Se- 
lection in U. S. A , 445. Mass 
Mutation, 446. Sweet Corn as 
Poultry Food, 496 Transpira- 
tion, 708. Selection in U. S, A., 
861. Composition of Stalks, 
936. Description of Two New 
Rinds of Maize, 1119 Relation 
between Yield and Ear Chata|fters 
in Maize at Rieti, Italy, Sa- 
vero Strampelli and ** Elena*', 
1120. Experiments on Growing 
Maize in (^reat Britain, 1121. 

Makor6, Dunoria Heckeht, 146. 

Mai de cadera, 216. 

Male-fern, 603, T102. 

Mallow, 603. 

Malting : Cholam {Andropogon Sor- 
ghum) as a Substitute for Barley 
in Malting Operations, 1233. 

Malva sylvestris, 603 

Manganese : Manganese of Basic 
Slag and its Effect on Growth 
of Wheat, 836. Effects on Ger- 
mination, III. 

Mangiba, 873. 

Mangosteen, Garctma Mangostana, 
908. 

Mangrove, Rhizophora, 416. 

Maniawaga, Corallia inferregima, i. 

Manihot Glaziovti, 465. 
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Ifatiloc : Production in Madagascar^ 
274. Production of Manioc Flour 
and Butter, 947. 

Mannose, Ferment : Researches in 
Italy, 9S2. 

Manures and Manuring : Investi- 
gations into the Effect of Boron 
on Crops and its Distribution 
in the Principal Plants and in the 
Soil in Different Parts of U. S. A., 
25. The Use of Commercial Bac- 
terial Cultures for Inoculating 
Leguminosae, 171. Analyses of 
Chemical Fertilisers, Bone Pow- 
.ders, Lime etc. in New Jersey, 
U. S. A., in 1916, 292. Com- 
mercial Fertilisers in Texas, U. 
S. A., 1916-17, 293. Movement 
of Plant Food within the Soil 
435. Effect of Chemical Fertili- 
sers on the Hydrogen-ion Con- 
centration of Soils, 436. Results 
of Manurial Experiments on a 
Peat Soil in Holland, 569. Fer- 
tilising Value of Activated Sludge, 
570. Effects of Fertiliser Treat- 
ment on Yield, Composition and 
Nodule Formation of vSoybeans, 
575. On the Economics of Ma- 
nuring, 640. Effect of Farm 
Manure in Stimulating the Yields 
of Irrigated Field Crops, 688. 
The Industrial Use of Locusts 
as Manure in Uruguay, 690. Pa- 
tents concerning Fertilisers, 699. 
Utilisation of Street Sweepings 
and Droppings of Animals. 825. 
Use of Sugar Cane Molasses as 
a Fertiliser, 1092. Ammonifi- 
cation of Manure in Soils, 1093. 
Treatment of Dung and Excre- 
ment in Beccari Zimothermic 
Chambers, 1094. Addition of 
Fluorides to Fertilisers, 1099. 

Manures, Green: The Influence of 
Green Manures in the Soil Acidity, 
10. Goat's Rue as Green Manure 
and Fodder Plant, 168. Green 


Manure for Rice Fields, in the 
Kandy District, Ceylon, 288 
Use of Green Manure in New 
Jersey, U. S. A., 289. Value of 
Bracken [Ptens Aquilina) as a 
Fertiliser, 689. Green Manuring 
with Perennial Vetch {Vtcm atro- 
purpurea) in the United States, 826. 

Manures, Nitrogenous: Effect of Am- 
monium Sulphate on Soil Acidity, 
10. Twenty Year's Work on the 
Availability of Nitrogen in Nitrate 
of Soda, Ammonium Sulphate, 
Dried Blood and Farm Manures, 
23. The Storage of Sulphate of Am- 
monia on Farms, 169. Ammonico- 
potassic Nitrate, a New Fertiliser 
for Sugar Beets, 170. The Influence 
of Ammonium Sulphate on tlie 
Germination and the Growth of 
Barley in Sand and Soil Culture 
kept at different Moisture Contents 
and at various Osmotic Concen- 
trations of the Soil Solution, 
291. Comparative Trials of Nitro- 
genous Manures in France, 574. 
Experiments regarding the XTse 
of Nitrate of Ammonia as a Man- 
ure in the United Kingdom, 696. 
Comparative Trials of Various 
Nitrogenous Manures in Germany, 
697. The Present Condition of 
Nitrogen Fixation as regards 
Fertilisers, 835. Transformation 
of Explosives into Fertilisers, 
836. The Utilisation of Water- 
falls Energy for the Manufacture of 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers, 1096. Cya- 
namide in France, 1097. Decompo- 
sition of Cyanamidc and Dicyano- 
diamide in the Soil 1098. 

Manures, Phosphatic : Manufacture 
and Transport of Superphosphates 
in British India, 22. Investigations 
into the Oxidation of Sulphur in 
Soils as a Means of increasing the 
Availability of Phospliates and 
into other associated Phenomena in 
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U. 8. A., 24. Toxicity of Mono- 
basic Phosphates towardvS Soy- 
beans in Soil and Solution Cultu- 
res, 2Q. Pot Experiments on the As- 
similability of the Phosphoric Acid 
of Mineral Phosphates in U. S A., 
290. Reverted Superphosphates, 
437. Investigations in to the Util- 
isation of Raw Mineral Phospha- 
tes in U. S. A, 571. Fertilising 
Value of Vivianite and Veiita Phos- 
phate : Researches in Belgium, 572. 
Solubility of Basic Slag in Dilute 
Organic Acids, 6 <)t Solvent Ac- 
tion of Dilute Citric and Nitric 
Acids, on Rock Phosphate, 692. 
Effect of Sulphofication and Ni- 
trification on Rock Phosphate, 
693. Exjfioitation of Mexican Guano 
Deposits, 695 The Origin of Afri- 
can Phosphates, 827. Phosphate 
of Lime Resources in Egypt, 828. 
Moroccan Phisphates, 829. Spitz- 
bergen Phosphates, 830. Artificial 
Phosphatic Slags 831. The Man- 
ganese of Basic Slag and its Ef- 
fects on Growth of Wheat, 836 

Manures, Potassic : PotaSvSium Re- 
quirement of Nitrogen Fixing Bac- 
teria, 14. Effect of Gypsum upon 
vSolubility of Potash in Soils, 21. 
Ammonico - Potassic Nitrate, 170. 
Potassic Salts in Etliiopia, 414 
Conditions of Fertiliser Potash Resi- 
dues in Silty Loam Soil in Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A , 573. Experi- 
ments on Value of Greensand as a 
Source of Potassium for Plant 
Culture, 694 Alsatian Salts of 
Potash, 831. Research on Ferti- 
lising Value of " Kahkalk ”, a 
New Potash Fertihser in Sweden, 
832. ” Electro Potash ' a Swed- 
ish Potash Fertihser and its Ac- 
tion on the Soil, 1095. 

Maple : Acer Guvoti, a Hybrid Ma- 
ple found in Upper vSavoy, 173. 

Marecco comun. Anas hoscas, 350. 


Mascufenhasia, 321. 

Mauritius: Cattle Census, 951. 

Maxuxo, 44. 

Mayly, 997 - 

Meadows and Pastures : Utilisation 
of the Pastures by the Cattle, 
page 4. Winter Feeding of Beef 
Cattle in Artificial Pastures, 227. 
Weather Conditions favourable to 
Development in U. S. A., 417. 
Hay Caps in U. S. A , 881. Im- 
provement of poor Pastures for 
Sheep in New Zealand, 955. 

Meadow Fescue : Relative Lime Con- 
tent and Requirement, 10. 

Meat : Madagascar Live Stock and 
Meat Quahty, page 5. Meat Pro- 
duction in Relation to the Capa- 
city of Cattle to Gain Weight, 84. 
Frozen Meat Trade in Venezuela, 
129. Production of Veal or Pro- 
duction of Milk ? 256. Yield in 
Butchers Cattle and Meat Trade 
of Cochin-China, 333. Stock Rear- 
ing and Meat Trade in Brazil, 339. 
P'ood Value of Argentina ^asajo, 
374. Slaughtering Pigs and Pre- 
paration of their Flesh on the 
Farm in S A., 523. Diagnosis 
of Tuberculous Meat, 556 Slaugh- 
tering Yield of Cattle, Croats and 
Sheeps in Italian Somaliland, 646. 
Frozen Meat Industry in South 
America, 654. Frozen Meat, T007. 
Action of Cold on Smell of Meat, 
1008. Whale Meat, 1009. Ripen- 
ing of Sausages, 1254. 

Medlar Tree : Observations on the 
Flower and Origin of Stoneless 
Medlar in Italy, 26. Japanese 
Medlar, 908. 

Medicago denttculata, 416. 

Medicinal Plants : Utilisation of As- 
phodelus famosus in Italy, 108. 
” Vassourinha de botao (Sce- 
paria dulcis) a Medicinal and Fod- 
der Plant of Brazil, 209. Medicinal 
Plants in Italian State Forests. 



603. Cultivation of the Lotus 
{Nelumbium speciosum) in Italy, 

604, Cultivation of Henbane and 
Alkaloid Content of its Different 
Parts, 735. Some Medicinal Plants 

'of the Philippines, 904. Opium 
Poppy Cultivation Experiments in 
Colonial Gardens at Palermo, 1148. 
Composition of Mexican Cinchona 
Bark, 1149. Growing of Digitalis 
purpurea, 1150. Insecticidal Pro- 
perties of Pyrethrum cinerariae- 
folium, Grown at Florence 
compared with those of other 
Asteraceae, 1151. 

Melanorrhoea laccifera, 207. 

Melia Azedarach, 983. 

Menopon spp., 495. 

Mdrant, Musanga Smithii, 146. 

Mesopotamia : Agricultural Conditions 
and Possibihties, 552, 1064. Irri- 
gation and Recent Developments, 
824. 

Meteorology : Climatic Control of the 
Morphology and Physiology of >Su- 
gar Beets, q. New Method of 
Predicting Frost, 150. The In- 
fluence of Weather on Agricultural 
Development in Michigan, U. S. A , 

152, Effect of Frost on Sugar Cane, 

153. Agricultural Weather Condi- 
tions on South Coast of San Do- 
mingo, 276, Distribution of Frost 
in U. S. A., 277. The Effect of 
Cold. Wind, and Rust on Various 
Wheats in France 278. Injurious 
Effect of Low Temperatures and 
Mist on the Development of Rice 
as Connected with tlie Prot^agation 
of Weeds in the Vercelli District, 
Piedmont, Italy, 279. Effect of 
Afforestation on Hidden Conden- 
sation, 280. Data on Weather Con- 
ditions Concerning tlie Period 1010- 
1914 in Texas, U. vS. A., 416. Weather 
Conditions of tlie United States 
from an Agricultural Point of 
View, 417. Varieties of Oats Resis- 


tant to Frost and Drought, Accli- 
matised in Argentina, 418, Vane- 
ties of Maize Resistant to Drought 
in America and Chino, 419. Spno- 
bolus phleoides, a h'odder Plant 
Resistant to Drought in Argentina, 
420. Sensitiveness and Resistance 
of Coffee to Low Tempe- 
rature, in Indo-China, 421. Gene- 
ral Classification of Climates by 
Temperature, Precipitation and 
Character of the vSeasons, 539. 
Alteration*? of Cellular Exchange and 
Permeability at Temperature near 
Freezing Point, 845. Relation of 
Physiological Characters of Autumn 
and Spring Cereals to the Tempe- 
rature and Periodicity of (irowth 
Phenomena, 846. Effects of Cli 
matic Conditions on Wheat Develop- 
ment at Tapada de Ajuda, Portu- 
gal, 1077. The Effect of Climatic 
Conditions on the Vegetative ( irov tli 
and Seed Production of Rice in 
the PliiUppines, 1078. The Effect 
of Climatic Conditions on tlu* 
Formation of Cyanogenetic ( xlu 
cosides in Sorghum, 1079. The 
Effect of Winds on Tobacco l^kmts 
in Java, 1080. Effect of Rainfall 
upon the Development of Amiual 
Rings of Woods. jo8i. Protection 
against Hail, 1082 

Mexican Chicken Bug, Acanthi a inn^ 
dora, 495. 

Mexico : Agricultural Education, 7 
Wax-Yielding Plants, (>5. The First 
Autumn Frosts, 151. The Trade 
of Guayule, Rubber, 320. 

Microbabesia dtverfyens, 330. 

“Milho cabocho,*' a Brazihiui Maize, 42. 

Milling : Researches on (xrain-Dust 
Explosions in Mills and Elevators 
in the United States, iti. Flour 
Mills in Cliina, 9S6. 

Millet: Cropped Area in Burma, i. 
Relative Lime, Content" and Re- 
quirerifent etc,, 10. Investigation on 



Millet DigcstibiHty, 149. 

[Pmnisefum iyphoideum) lus an Ir- 
ligated Fodder Plant in Hot Coun- 
tries, especially Tripoli, 459* 

Mio, mio, ** Baccharis coridtfoha, 477, 
Momlta sitophtla, 516. 

Morocco: Moroccan Draught Oxen, 
226. SUkwonn Breeding, 234. The 
Bconomic Resources, and Their 
Exploitation after the War, 272. 
Agricultural Possibilities, 413. 
Forestry Resources, 475. Bee-Keep- 
ing 498 Agricultural Resources, 803. 
Water Resources in Western Mo- 
rocco, 823. The Improvement of 
Fodder Plants in Morocco, 1135. 
Possibilities of Growing Sugar Cane, 
1146. Experiments of Afforesta- 
tion, T162 
Mosca brava, 216. 

Mosquito do caf6, 216 
Mosquitoes, see Rural Hygiene 
Moss, its Hydrological Importance, 561 . 
Mucwna prurtens, var utths, 958. 
Mulberry : Relative Dime Content ana 
Requirement etc, 10. The Best 
Way for Preservmg the Geiinina- 
tive Power of the Seeds, 589. 
Mules, in Cyprus, 83. 

Musanga Smithit, 146. 

Mushingemd, 763 
Mussels, as a Food for Poultry, 763. 
Mustard : Cropped Area in Burma, 1 . 
Mustard Seed Cake and Meal os 
a Food for Dairy Cows, 338. Diges- 
tibility of Mustard Flour and Mus- 
tard Cake, 935. 

Myrica rubra, 203 

Nagana, 482. 

Natao, 742. 

Nawa, S ter culm Balanghas, 288. 
Nekohagi, Lespedeza pilosa, 203. 
Nelurnbium speciosum, 604. 

N6t6, Ptptadenm afncana, 146. 
Netherlands: Food Value of Two 
Cakes Made from Seed Teguments 
on Sale, 487. Bee-Keeping, 965. 


Nettle, 1102. 

Newropbgon ft. 

New Zealand: The 
of Poor Pastures, 880. Tertngof 
Purebred Dairy Cows 949» 
Breeding, 955* Timber Trade, 1x59. 
N^gao, 774. 

Nicaragua: Agricultural Education, 7, 
Nieb^, Vtgna Catjang, 146. 

Nio, Baccharis coridifolia, 477, 
Nippi, 1 1 7. 

Nitrification and Ammonificatioa of 
Soil, see Soil Microbiology. 
Nitrogen: Nitrophilous Plants, 473. 
See Soil Microbiology and Nitro- 
genous Manures. 

Nohna, spp., 1181. 

Norway : Comparative Cultural Tests 
with Some Cereals, 453. Compara- 
tive Cultural Tests, of Winter 
Rye, 454. 

Nosema apis, 1211. 

Notophagus Dombeyt, 70. 

Oak Relative Dime Content and Re- 
quirement etc , 10 Vegetable 

Dye-Stuffs Produced in Japan, 2O3. 
Experiments in Crossing Quercus 
virginiana and Q, lyrata, 309. The 
Forestry Resources of Morocco, 
475 

Oats : Dime Content and Requirement, 
etc , 10. Characters Studied at the 
Genetic vStation of Verri^res, France, 
181. I^ew Varieties of Oats Se- 
lected at Svalof, Sweden, 185. 
Selection of Oat Varieties Resis- 
tant to Rust, in U. S. A., 186. 
Comparative Cultural Tests with 
Oats in Sweden, 192. Activity of 
the Polish Society for the Selec- 
tion of Cereals, 301, Northern 
Extreme Dimit of Oat Cultivation 
and Acreage in Finland, 412. Cul- 
tural Experiments in Texas, U. S. A., 
416. Weather Conditions for Oat 
Cultivation in United States, 417. 
Varieties of Oats Resistant to Fimt, 



41$. Water Requi- 

twtettto ol Varieties of 

Oa$l# 44«* Oat Sdecticm, 444. 
Coioasparati^ Cultural Tests in Nor- 
way 453« Av 0 na saHva var. Ampu- 
ria a^ A. 5 . var. Colomea, Two 
Good Varieties of Oata acclimatis- 
ed in Argentina, 455. Hybridisa- 
tion and Selection of Oats in Alaska, 
U. S. A., 712. Cultural Trials of 
Different Varieties of OatsinSeeland 
Denmark, 724. Selection in Italy, 
854. Selection in Sweden, 855. Selec- 
tion in Japan, 859. Cultivated 
and Wild Oats, 860. Comparative 
Cultural Tests of ii Varieties of 
Oats at Donmarvet, Central Swe- 
den, from 1905 to 1917, 869. The 
Action of Fluorides on Oats, 11 10. 

Obione pamparum, 460. 

Ochroma Lagopus, 69, 

Ocimum, spp., 8. 

Oenolpgy: A Method for Defoxing 
Wine, 106. Press-Drainer for Gra- 
pes 107, Comparison Between the 
Acidity of Wine and that of the 
Must, 248. Presses or Diffusion Bat- 
teries?, 1230, 

Oesophagostomum dentatum, 930. 

Oestfinae, 72. 

Oil Crops : Oleaginous Seeds in Burma, 
I, New Oi^ Seeds from Sierra 
lyeone, 8. Observations on the Cul- 
tivation of some Oil-yidding Plants 
in Indo-China, 200. ** Cay-sen, 
a Sapotaceous Plant with Oil- 
yielding Seeds in Tonkin, 318. 
Orbignia spectosa, a Palm with 
Oil-3delding Nuts in Ecuador. 319. 
Oil-bearing Seeds of the Family 
Meliaceae, §43. Various Reports 
on the Production of Fats in Diffe- 
rent Countries. 888. African "D 4 '’ 
Hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus) as 
an Oil-produdng Plant, 1140. 

Oiler, 102. 

Oilirika, 518. 

Oil Palm : Number of Palms and Palm 


Oil Production in French West 
Africa, 273. Machines for Treating 
Oil Palm Fruits, 358. On the Ma- 
nufacture of ^Neutral Palm Oil, 
366. Elaeis Tersma, a New Oil 
Palm, 599. Elaeis Poissonii in 
Bdgian Congo, 730. Production 
of Palm Oil and Palm Kernels in 
French West Africa, 888. Possible 
Development of the Cultivation 
of the Oil Palm in the Federated 
Malay States in the Peninsula of 
Malacca, 890. 

Oils various : Piassava and Po-yoak 
Oils, 8. The Hydrogenation of 
Ground Nut Oil, 112. Contribution 
to the Chemical Study of the 
Fruit of Camelha drupifera I/>iir. 
and Camelia Oil, 113. A Substitute 
for Linseed Oil : “ Benefing Oil," 
1 1 4. The Hankow Tea Oil Industry, 
202. Palm Oil in French Wert 
Africa, 273. ** Cay-Sen" Oil 318. 
Oil Extracted from Oat Grains, 
36^. The Use of Soya Oil in 
the Manufacture of Paints 365. 
On the Manufacture of Neutral 
Palm Oil, 366. Argan Oil, 475. Oil 
Extracted from the Fruit of Elm 
517. A New Drying Oil Extracted 
from the Seeds of Conepia grandt^ 
flora, 518. On the Preservation 
of Oils, 649. Physic-Nut Tree Oil 
(Jatropha Curcas L.). 702. The 
Oilseed Industry in Italy, 990. 
Various Oils, Produced in Russia, 
991* Oils in Bulgaria, 992. Rubber 
Seed Oil, 993. Grape Oil from the 
Canadian Vine (ViUs hederacea), 
994. Fenugreek Oil, 995. The Oil 
of Ceraiotheca sesamotdes, 996. Ex- 
periments on the Use of l^ood 
Oil and Candlenut Oil in Soap- 
Making, 997. Oil from Candlenut- 
Tree, its Use in Painting, 1237, 
Stability of Olive Oil, 1256. 

Oitidca, 518. 

Okumi, 146. 



Olives : Number of Olive Trees sub- 
ject to Tax (“stcrtib’O in Morocco, 
272. Comparative Data on the 
Cost of Productibn of Olives in 
1913 and 1918, in Apulia, Italy, 
363. Olive Growing in Apulia, 
Italy, 598. Olive Growing in Ar- 
gentina, 805. Attempted Improve- 
ment of an Olive Garden in the 
Province of Lucca, Italy, 889. 

Olona, 50. 

One-Handed Spade, 972 

Onigurunu, Jtiglans Sieboldii, 203. 

Onions . Cropped Area in Burma, 
1 . Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc of the Plant, 10. 

Orange : Number of Orange Trees 
vSubject to Tax (“ tertib *’) in Mo- 
rocco, 272. Type of Dry Blood 
Orange Springing from a Bud 
Variation, in California, 308. Se- 
lection of a Thornless Variety 
of Washington Navel Orange in 
the United States, 450. The Oil of 
Orange Industry in Jamaica, 776. 

Orbignia spenosu, 319. 

Orchard (irass; Relative Lime Content 
and Recjuirement etc. of the 
Plant, JO. 

OreM, Co pits, sp., 203. 

Osteomalada or Oesteoporosis of E- 
quidae, J1O7. 

Ostrich Breeding in Morocco, ^13. 

Ostryedevns Spp., 10 70. 

Ouenza, 414. 

PA( POT)A\lHirM bTiNDriI, 146. 

Pachy stela cinerea, 14O. 

Packing and I'raasport of Agricul- 
tural Products . Butter and Cheese 
Trade by Parcel Post, in the United 
States, 128 Motor Trucks for Farm 
Haulage, in the U. vS A., 246 
New Meth(xi of Packing I’reser- 
ved VegetablCvS, ioi3. Despatch by 
Parcel Post of Cherries and vSmall 
Fruits, in the United vStates, 1020. 

Padank, Pterocarpus, macrocarpus, 1, 


Palms : Experiments in the Aodims!B- 
sation of Palms in the Island of 
Elba, Italy, 294. BuHa, a Palm 
with Edible Fruit, 438. Ptodtto 
tion of Gomuti Palm Fibre, 887. 

** Palmiste '' Production in Ib^nch 
West Africa, 273. 

Paludism, see Rural Hygiene. 

Panama: Migrations of Mosquitoes, 
3. Coffee Growing, 902. 

Panicum miliare, see Millet. 

Panicum mtliaceum, see Millet. 

Paper : Some Chilian Woods suitable 
for Makhig Cellulose, 70, Various 
Plants for Pulp in Madagascar, 
274, Paper-Making Tests with Va- 
rious Colonial Plants, 369. Hibiscus 
cannabinus and its Value for Paper- 
Making, 1140. Bamboos at Tonkin 
Used in Paper Manufacture, 1144. 
Canadian Resources in Pulp Wood, 
1163. 

Paraguay : AgHcultural Education, 7, 
Cotton Growing, 462. 

Partnanum, spp., 8. 

Parsnip, Effect of Chlorides on the 
Development, 848. 

Parthenmm, spp. 320. 

Pasaina cuspidata, 203. 

Paspalum exile, 146. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum, 1083. 

Pusserina hirsuta, 369. 

Pasto sahtrero, Sporobolus phleoides, 
460. 

Patureba, 350. 

Patury, 350. 

Paula est 200. 

Pea : Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc , 10. Characters 
Studied at the (jenetic Station of 
Verri^res, France, 181. Preserv- 
ation, 378. Cropped Area in Fin- 
land, 412. Selection 447. The Diet- 
ary Properties of the Pea, 1069. 
The Action of ITuorides, 1110. 

Peach: Investigations into the Leaf 
(Uands of the Peach and Their 
Relation to the Constitutiou of 
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the Flower, 174. The Beat Varie- 
ties in OMo, U. S. A., 327. 

Peanut : Cultivated Area, Crop and 
Yield in Burma, i . Rdative Lime 
Content and Requirement etc., 10. 
Culture and Fertilisation as Affect- 
ing the Oil Content, 52 ; Cultural 
Experiments in Texas 416, Pro- 
duction in Different Countries, 888. 

Pears: Preservation of the “Grosse 
Grise** Pear, 126. The Best Va- 
rieties in Ohio, 327. The Role and 
Proportion of Pears in GderMak- 
5^4* “Alexander Lucas a 
Variety of Pear Successfully In- 
troduced into Sweden, 910. 

Peat: Inorganic Composition of a 
Peat and the Plant from which 
it was Formed, in Florida, U. S. A., 
156. Results of Manurial Experi- 
ments on a Peat Soil, in Hol- 
land, 569. 

Pennisetum typhoideum, 459. 1233. 

Pentacme stuivis, i . 

Pentadesma butyracea, 8. 

Pepper in Abyssinia, 414. 

Perennial Canary Grass, 876. 

Perennial Rye-grass : Relative Lime 
Content and Requirement etc., 10. 

Persea gratissima, 606. 

Peru : Agricultural Education, 7. Ir- 
rigation, 1096. 

Peste das cadeiras, 216, 

Pe3dn, Phaseolus calcaratus, i. 

Phalaris stenoptem^ 876. 

Phaseolus spp., 1. 

Phaseolus angularis, 862. 

Phaseolus lunatus, 275. 

Phaseolus lunaPus, var. inanioenus, 274. 

Phchec, 742. 

Pliilippines : Improvement of the 
Native Eggplants by Hybridi- 
sation, 189. Cultivation of Rubber- 
Plants, 465. Coconut Palms : Pro- 
duction, 892. Some Medicinal Plants 
of the Philippine Islands, 904. 
Cantonese Fowls, a Breed Suited 
to the PhiUppines, 961. 


Physic-Nut Tree, Jatropha Curcas, 702 . 

Phoenix humilis, 294. 

Phuc bontu, 908. 

Physalis peruviana, 908. 

Piassava Oil, 8. 

Picea ponderosa, 329. 

Picea sitchensis, 329. 

Pigeons : Sex, Reproduction and He- 
redity in Pigeons, 1209. 

Pigeon Pea {Cajanus indicus), 146. 

Pigs: Breeding in Madagascar 
page 4. American Hog Oiler, 102. 
Digestion Experiment Made hi Illin- 
ois, U. S. A., with Special Reference 
to the Effect of one Foodstuff on 
Another and the Individuality of 
the Pigs, 229. Proportions of Supple- 
ments to Maize for Fattening Swine 
in Oluo, U. S. A., 230. Sorghum 
Seed as a Food for Pigs, 332. 
Rearing in Indo-China, 333. Les- 
sons in Breeding in the Element- 
ary Rural Schools of he Unit- 
ed States, 343. Swine Feeding 
Experiments in V^yoming, U. S. A., 
344. The Self-Feeder for Hogs, 
in the United States, 345. Breeds 
cf Swhie in tlie U. S. A., 34O. 
Breeding in Morocco 413. 
Breeding in Ethiopia, 414. Pig 
Feeding, 485. The Utilisation of 
Irrigation Field Crops for Hog 
Pasturing, 7()o. Keeping dowi* the 
Costs of Pork Production. Investi- 
gations in Delaware, U. S. A., 761 . 
Values of Various Foods for Fat- 
tening Pigs ; Research in Okla- 
homa, U. S. A., 956. Hog Pastures 
in the Southern States of America, 
957. Systems of Hog Farming in 
the South-Eastern States of Ame- 
rica, 958. Italian Census of Pigs, 
1182. Forage Crops for Fattening 
Pigs, 1197. Comparative Feedhig 
Value of Field Peas and Barley 
1198. Use of ‘‘Luebinh** {Rich- 
hofuta speewsa) for IHg" Feeding ; 
Development and Prospects of 
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Pig Rearing in Indo-China, 1199. 
Influence of Peed on the Melting 
Point of Lard, 1200 

Pike, 502, 

Pine : P%fius Khasya, i. Lime Content 
and Requirement etc 10. Ptnus 
densiflora and P thunbergit, 203. 
Tests of the Mechanical Properties 
of Western Yellow Pine (Ptnus 
ponderosa), 329. Aleppo Pine (Pinus 
halepensis) in Tunisia, 474. The 
Stone Pine, (Ptnus Pinea) in 
Italy, 609 Canadian Pines, 1163. 

Piptadema afncana, 146. 

Ptfo plasma htgemtnum, 1171. 

Ptsha sp}' , 873. 

Piule kamazo, Heriiiera minor, 1. 

Plant Breeding : Effects of Hybridis- 
ation on the Productivity and 
Earliness of Maize, in Connec- 
ticut, U. 8 A., 32. Problems Re- 
lating to the Selection of Rice by 
Pure Strains, in Java, 33 Pure 
Line Soybean Selection, in Connec- 
ticut, U. S A , 34. The Effects 
of Cross and Self Fertilisation in 
Tomatoes, 35 Cucumber Hybii- 
disation Experiments at New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S A , 36 Grape- 
fruit Selection in California, 37. 
Relation Between the Ninnber of 
Chromosomes and Phylogeny in 
Different Species of Wheat, 180 
The Work of the Genetic Station 
of Verri^res, France, since 1902, 

181. The Selection cf Cereals at 
the “ R Stazione Sperimentale di 
Granicoltura " of Rieti, Italy, 

182. “ B16 de cent jours Obtain- 
ed by Hybridisation and Selection 
at Nages, France, 183 Origm and 
Qualities of “ Red Rock a New 
Variety of Autumn Wheat, in 
Michigan, U. S. A., 184. New 
Varieties of Wheat and Oats Se- 
lected at vSvaldf , Sweden, 183 
Selection of Oats Resistant to 
Rust, in the United States, 186, 


Stability of Hybrids of Phna 
Gila Cotton in Arizona, U. 8, A., 
187. Selection of Sugar Cane Rjes- 
istant to Frost, in the Gurdatqput 
District, India, 188. Improvement 
by Hybridisation of Native 
plants, in the Philippines, 189. 
Activity of the Polish Society 
for the Selection of Cereals and 
Potatoes, 301. The Definition of 
Species in Systems and Genetics, 
302. Experiments in the Transfor- 
mation of Winter Cereals into Spring 
Cereals, in Austria, 303. Contri- 
bution to the Technique of the 
Artificial P^ertilisatian of Wheat, 
304. Correlation Between Resis- 
tance to Cold and Colour of the 
Glumes and Grain in Winter Wheat 
305* Bud Variation observed 
in fearly Rose Potatoes in Poland, 
306. Investigations into the Do- 
minance of Paternal and Maternal 
Characters in Reciprocal Crosses 
Between the Yellow Cherry and 
Dandy Dwarf Varieties of Tomllfto, 
in the United States, 307. Type 
of Dry Blood Orange Springing from 
a Bud Variation, in California, 
308. Experiments in Crossing Quer- 
cus mrgtmana and Q Ivrata, in 
the United States, 309 Natural 
Cro&smg in Wheat in the United 
States, 443. The Inheritance of 
Hull - lessness in Oat Hybrids, 
Investigations in the United Sta- 
tes, 444. Material for the Impro- 
vement of Maize by Crossing and 
Selection, in America, 445. Mass 
Mutation in Maize, 446. The Exist- 
ence of Five Genetic Factors Affect- 
ing the Length of the Stalk in 
the Pea. 447. Inheritance of 
Productivity in Potatoes in Cem- 
nection with the Choice of Tubers 
for Planting ; Investigations in Ger- 
many, 448. Some Studies in Blossom 
Colour Inheritance in Tobacco in 
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tlie Uxiited States, 449. Sdectioti of 
Tho^less Varieties of Washington 
Navd Orange in the United States, 
450. Lemon Orchard from Buds of 
a Single Sdected Tree, in Cali- 
fornia, 451. Methods for CoUec- 
ing and Registering Observations 
Adopted by the Selection Station 
of Eckendorf, Germany, 580. Se- 
lection of " Gentil Rosso Wheat 
in Italy, 581 . Crosses Between 
Barley with Blue Grain and Barley 
with Pale Yellow Grain in Ja- 
pan: Apparent Segregation in Mo- 
saic in tbe Fi, Explained by Xenia, 
582. Comparative Variability of 
Mangel Wurzels and Sugar Beets 
in the First Descendance of a Single 
Parent Plant : Investigations in 
Bohemia, 583. Studies on the In- 
heritance of Certain Characters, 
in the Castor-Oil Plant, 584. Mont- 
gomery Seedleaf, a New and Ivory 
Productive Tobacco Hybrid, Obtain- 
ed in Ohio, U. S. A., 585. Varia- 
bility of Characters in the Radish 
and how to Reduce it by Selec- 
tion ; Investigations in the United 
States, 586. Foundation of a Selec- 
tion Station Auxiliary to that at 
Svaldf in Jamtland, Sweden, 710. 
Selection Work with Winter Wheat 
at the Station of Ultuna, Sweden, 
711. Hybridisation and Selection 
of Wheat, Oats, and Barley in 
the Interior of Alaska, 712. Contri- 
bution to the Selection of Rye, 

713. First Selection of Rice made 
at the Laboratory for the Study 
of Cereals at Saigon, Cochin-China, 

714. Character Inheritance in the 
Cowpea, 715. Improvement in Straw 
berries in America by Hybridi- 
sation and Selection; New Types 
of Strawberries with Continued Pro- 
duction, 716, Strawberry Hybrids 
Resistant to Cold in Alaska, 717. 
Isolated Case of Mutation in a 


Sweet Pea Hybrid, in England, 
718. On Hybridisation of some 
Species of Salix, in Japan, 719. 
Selection of Cereals in the Pro- 
vince of Bologna and in the Roman 
Campagna, Italy, 854. Selection 
of Cereals in V^rmland, Central 
Sweden, 855, Variation and Cor- 
relation of Characters in Wheat; 
Investigations in the United Sta- 
tes, 856. Form of Wheat Appea- 
ring in the F2 in a Cross Bet- 
ween Two Cultivated Wheats, in 
the United States, 857. Improve- 
ment of Barley by Selection and 
Hybridisation in Ireland, 858. Re- 
lation Between the Number of Chro- 
mosomes in Different Species of 
Oats and their Phytogeny; Inves- 
tigations in Japan, 859. Observa- 
tions on Hybrids Between Cultivat- 
ed and Wild Oats, 860. Linkage 
Between Certain Characters of Maize; 
Investigations in the United States, 
861. A Case of Mutation in a 
Pure Line, of Phaseolus angidaris, 
in the United States, 862. Selec- 
tion of Potatoes in Standing Crops 
at the Central Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa, Canada, 863. Bud Va- 
riation in Sugar Cane and their 
Use 964. Behaviour of ” aurea " 
Character in Hybrids of a Cross 
Between Two Varieties of Nico^ 
tiana rustica ; Investigations in 
the United States, 865. The 
Number and Behaviour of the 
Chromosomes in the Hybrids 
Wheat X Wheat and Wheat X 
Rye ; Experiments Made in 
Japan, in 6. Fertile Wheat-Rye 
Hybrids Produced by Crossing Ex- 
periments in the United States, 
II 17. Studies and Experiments 
Relating to the Analysis of the 
Genetic Factors of Barley, iii8. 
Improvement of Cotton by Pure 
Line"* Selection, 1122. Giantism 
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in Nicotiana Tabacum, 1125* 
Characteristics of Cross Dwerg- 
boom Kanari as compared with 
those of other types of Tobacco 
in Java 1126. The Effect of Cross- 
Pollhiisation on Size, Colour, Shape 
and Quality of the Apple, 1127. The 
Creation of Direct Bearers and Men- 
delismii28. A Pennanent Modifica- 
tion Resembling a Mutation Observ- 
ed in the Sycamore (Acer Pseudo- 
platanus^ in the Netherlands, 1129. 

Plough : Mould Board Ploughs and 
Disk Ploughs, 244. The Pavesi 
P4 Motor Plough, 245. Tony Ballu 
Motor Balance Plough, 507. The 
Longhini Sclf-Diftiiig Plough, 1224. 

Plowsole, 683. 

Plum : Drying Plums in Oregon 
U. S. A., 252. The Best Varieties 
of Plums in Oliio, IT. S. A., 327. 
Plum (ircwhig in Denmark, 739. 

Poa pratensis, 587. 

Podocarpus daciydioidcs, 1159* 

Pok-Pok, 908. 

Polyshchum Filix-mas, 603. 

Pomegranate : Bark Yields of Deatliei 
Dye, 203. 

Pongamia glabra, 288. 

Poplar : Afforestation in Morocco, 
1162. For Pulp Wood in Ca 
nada, 1163. 

Poppy : The Action of Flouiides 
on Vegetation, iiio. Opium Poppy 
in Cultivation, 1148. 

Porrazzo, 108. 

Porto Rico : Klenii, 732. 

Portugal : Method of Cultivating Ce- 
reals 'rested in Portugal, 38. Ef- 
fects of Climatic Conditions on 
Wheat Development, 1077. For 
Development of Cork Industry, 
it6i. 

Potato : Relative Dhne Content and 
Requirement etc., 10. Potatoes of 
the Canary Isles, 194- Activity of 
the Polish Society as Regards 
Selection, 301. Bud Variation ob- 


served in Early Rose Potatoes in 
Poland, 306. Northern Limit for 
Good Yield, and Cropped Area in 
Finland, 412. Cultivation in Ethio- 
pia, 434. Cultural Experiments in 
Texas, 416. Inlieritance of Produc- 
tivity, 448. Preparation by Us- 
ing tlie Eyes and Experiments 
made in the Ard^che (Prance) , 
470. Germination of Seed Po- 
tatoes, 704. Preservation in Silo, 
770, 782. Preservation by Drying 
in an Oven, 781. Effect of Chlori- 
des on Cirowth, 848. Selection in 
Standing Crops at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, Ca- 
nada, 803. Proportion of Total 
Ash per 100 parts of Air-dried 
Matter, 1102. Action of Fluorides, 
11 TO. Method of Growing Pota- 
toes in Winter, 1133. 

Pothos, 873. 

Poultry : Egg Producing Values of 
Some 'Fexas Feeding Stuffs, 86. 
Hen-keeping Profits in Italy in 
1918, 87. The Artificial Lighfllllg 
of Hen-Houses, 231. Feeding Fowls 
with Wheat treated with Copper 
Mixture : Experiments in New 
South Wales, 232. Luteal Cells 
and Hen-Feathering, 347. Exper- 
nneiits on Feeding Poultry with 
Dried Yeast, 348. vSome External 
Parasites of Poultry and how to 
Control Them in the U. S. A., 
495. Sweet Com as Poultry h^ood, 
49O. Quick Method of obtaining 
Accurate Individual Egg Records 
without the 'frap Nest, 497 Ex- 
periments with Laying Hens in 
Ohio, IT. vS. A., 626. Mineral Con- 
tent of Southern Poultry Feeds 
and Mineral Recjuiremeiits of Crow- 
ing Fowls, 762. The Use of Mus- 
sels as a Poultry Food in Denmark, 
763. Winter Cycle of Egg Produc- 
tion in the Rhode Island Red 
Breed of Domestic Fowl in Massa- 
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chusetts, 764, The Most Import- 
ant Poultry Diseases, 933. On 
the Possibility for Breeders to 
obtain Cocks or Hens according 
to their Wishes, 959. Correlation 
between Egg Production during 
various Periods of the Year in the 
Domestic Fowl, 960. Cantonese 
Fowls ; a Breed suited to the Phi- 
lippines, 961 . Experimental Station 
for the Development of Poultry 
Rearing in Lombardy, 962. Italian 
Poultry Rearing 963. The Conform- 
ation of the Laying Hen, 1202. 
The Effect of Certain Grain Ra- 
tions on the Growth of the Wliite 
Leghorn Chick, 1203. Egg Weight 
as a Criterion of Numerical Pro- 
duction in the Domestic Fowl, 
1204. Experiments on the Feed- 
ing Value of Whale Meal, 1205. 
Cotton Seed as a Poultry Food : 
Experiments in N, Carolina, 1206. 
Castor Bean Meal as a Poultry 
Food ; Trials at the Hdri)er Adams 
Agricultural College, Newport, Sa- 
lop, England, 1207. Poultry Egg 
Laying Trials in England, 1208. 

Po-yoak 8. 

Preservation of Agricultural Products: 
Variations in the T^css of Weight 
and Deterioration in “ GroSvSe (rrisp ” 
Pears during Storage, 126. Sama- 
reni Silo for Small and Medium 
sized P'arms, 122. Preserving Fod- 
der by Selected Ferments ; Inves- 
tigation in Italy, 257. Preserva- 
tion of Beans and Peas, 378. 
Preservation of Oils, 649. Preser- 
vation of Tomatoes in Tins, O50. 
Preservation of Beet Tops in Siloes, 
651 . Statable Storage Conditions 
for Certain Perishable Food Pro- 
ducts, 653. Preservation of Po- 
tatoes and its (jerminaticn, 704. 
Respiration of Stored Wheat, 707. 
Type of Silo ITsed in Sweden for 
Storing Potatoes, 770. Experiments 


on the Preservation of Potatoes 
by Drying in an Oven used for 
Stoving Cocoons, 781. Preservation 
and Transport of Milk, 1007. New 
Method of. Packing Preserved Veget- 
ables, 1013. Fruits Preserved in 
Water, made in the Cold without 
the Addition of Sugar, Alcohol or 
Antiseptics ; Mechanism of the 
Method, 1014. Preservation of Eggs 
by Refrigeration after Preliminary 
Sterilisation, 1015. Dried Fruits : 
their Preservation and Trade in 
the United States, 1019. See also 
Siloes, Cold Storage. 

Preserved Foods : The Sterilisation 
of Canned Foods by Cooling, 124. 
Experiment on Salting Fish, 258. 
The Harm in using Boric Acid 
for Preserving Food, 555. Tomato 
Preserves in Tins, 650. New Me- 
thod of Packing Preserved Vege- 
tables, 1013. Preserved Fruits in 
Water, 1014. The Micro-organisms 
of Turned Peas, 1255. 

Press-Drainer for Grapes, 107. 

Protection against Hail, 1082. 

Pseudogametes hermanni, 72. 

Pseudomovas radicicola, 300. 

Pseudotsugu tuxtfolia, 329. 

Psophocarptis tetragonolobus, i . 

Ptefidium aqiiilniim, 1134. 

Pteris aquilina, bSg. 

Pierocarpus macrocarpus, 1. 

Pterocarpus santalinus, 8. 

Pierocarptis Soyauxii, 8. 

Ptychosperma, 294. 

Pueraria hirsnta, 879. 

Pulse Crops : Cultivated Area iu 
Burma, 1. Leguminosae in French 
West Africa, 146. Dried Vegeta- 
bles in Madagascar, 274. Cropped 
Aiea in Finland, 412. Cultivation 
iu Morocco, 803. The Influence of 
Chlorides on the (irowth of Certain 
Leguminous Plants, 848. 

Pweiiy^l, I. 

PuUs:adO| Xylia dolabriformis, 1. 
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Lagerstfoemia Flos. Reginas, i 

Pyiethrum : Production of Korean 
Insect Powder, 325. Experi- 
mental Cultivation of Insect- 
sectiddal Pytetbium {Pytethrum ct- 
nerartaefohum) at the “ Regio Giar- 
dino ci)loniale, ** Palermo, 906. 
The Insecticidal Properties of Py- 
reihrum ctnefartaefohum grown at 
Florence compared with those of 
Other Asteraceae, 1151. 

Pyretophorus paleshnensts, 4. 

QuebrachiTe, 840. 

Quercus dentata, and Q serrata, 203. 

Quercus, spp , 309. 

Quila, 70. 

Quisqualis tndica, 904, 

Rabbits : Bran Digestion, 620 Re- 
search as to the Nature of Tele- 
gony, 939 The Wild Coat of the 
Rabbit, 1220. 

Radish: Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., 10. Variability of 
Characters in the Radish, 586. 

Eladium : Difference in the Actions 
on Green Plants in the Presence 
and Absence of Light, 178. 

Ragi, Eleustne coracana, 1233. 

Rainfall in Burma, i. 

Ranunculus, spp , 331 

Rape * Cultivated Area in Burma, 
I , Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc, 10. 

Raphia, spp., 8. 

Raphiolepts japonica, 203. 

Raphts, spp., 294 

Raspberry : In the Italian State 
Forests, 603. 

Rats : As Agents in Transmitting 
Ringworm to the Horse, 479. 

Red Iron wood, Lophtra procera, 1076. 

Red Millet, i. 

Red Top (Agrostis vulgans). 10 

Remusaita, 873 

Resin Plants: Tabanuco Gum or 
Portorico Elemi, 732. 


Retting of Textile Plants, 519. 

Rhapts flaheUiformis, 742. 

Rhtzophora, 146, 

Rhopalostyhs, 294, . 

Rhubarb: Relative Lime Content, 
Requirement etc., 10. 

Rhus, spp., 204, 207. 

Rice : Cropped Area, Production and 
Trade in Burma, i. Investigations 
of the Imperial Institute, 8, Re- 
lative Lime, Content and Require- 
ment etc , 10. Problems Relating to 
the Selection of Rice by Pure 
Strains, 33. Utilisation of Rice 
Straw, T15. Utilisation of Rice 
and its By-Products in Different 
Industries, 116. Production in 
Madagascar, 274. Injurious Effect 
of Low Temperature and Mist 
on the Development of Rice, 279. 
Rice Growing in Ceylon; Green 
Manures, 288. Mineral Matter Ex- 
tracted from the Soil by Young 
Rice Plants, 296. “ Yellow Early 
Ardizzone ” Rice, 456. Mechanical 
Sowing and Weeding Rice by ttte 
CabriniMetliod, 457 Rice in Cochin- 
China * Experiments in Mechanical 
Culture, 508. Rice Growing in the 
Dominican Republic, 592. Fish 
Breeding in Rice Fields, 630. Se- 
lection in Cochin-China, 714. Rice 
Crowing in Argentina, 805. Che- 
mical Composition of Natural Rice 
and of Italian Polished Rice, First 
Note, 870. The Amounts of Nutrient 
Substances Abstracted from the 
Soil by Rice ; Experiments in 
Java, 871. The Use of Rice Bran in 
Italy, 999 The Effect of Climatic 
Conditions on the Vegetative 
Growth and Seed Production 
of Rice in the Philippines, 1078. 
The Exportation of Vary Lava " 
Rice from Madagascar, 1259. 

Rice Straw, 115. 

Robtnta Pseudo-acacta, 577. 

Roble, 70. 
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Rog^nhofera, spp., 72. 

Rometillo, Baccharis coridifoHa, 477. 

Rduier, 1152. 

Roots and Tubers : In French West 
Africa, 146. Cropped Area in Fin- 
land, 412. On Ash of some Roots 
and Tubers, 1102. 

Roucoul Bixa Orellana, 576. 

Rubber : In Burma, i . Forest and 
Brush Produce in French West 
AMca, 146. Rubber Industry in 
Ceylon, 206. Production in Mada- 
gascar, 274. Production of Guayule 
Rubber, 320. On the Mascaren- 
hasia of Eastern Madagascar, 321. 
Process of Messrs. Maude and 
Crosse for Obtaining Plantation 
Rubber of Standard Quality Com- 
parable to that of Para, 368. Rub- 
ber Producing Plants of Minor 
Importance, 464. Cultivation of 
Rubber Plants in the Philippine 
I^ands, 465. Rubber Cultivation 
in Hainan Island, Cliina, 680. 
Scientific Methods for the Produc- 
tion, Grading and Preparation of 
Rubber, 775. 

Ruhia cordifolia, 8. 

Rural Economics: Hen-keeping Pro- 
fits in Italy, in 1918, 87. The Main^ 
tenance Cost of a Cow and the Cost 
of Producing Calves, 337. Compara- 
tive Data on the Cost of Produc- 
tion of Olives in 1913 and 1918, 
in Apulia, Italy 363. Co-operative 
Creameries and Cheese Factories 
in Minnesota, U. S. A., 1914, 
373. Account of Cultural Expen- 
ses of a “ Ghessab Meadow in 
Tripditania, 459 Validity of the 
Survey Method of Research, 510. 
Value of a Small Plot of (Ground 
to the Labouring Msn : A Study 
of the Food Raised by Operatives 
in Southern Cotton-MiU Towns 
of the United States, 511 . A Study 
of the Share-Rented Dairy Farms 
in Green County, Wis., and Kane 


County, 111 ., U. S. A., 512. The 
Relation of Size of Dairy to Eco- 
nomy of Milk Production, in Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 
513. On the Economics of Manur- 
ing, 640. Keeping down the Costs 
of Pork Production 761, Farm Ma- 
nagement, 771. The Value of Re- 
cords to the Fanner, 772. Average 
Cultural Cost of Almond Pro- 
duction in California, 911. Cost 
and Receipts of Banana Cult- 
ivation in Colombia, 012. The 
Cost of a Seedless Raisin Grapes 
Vineyard in California, 915. Agri- 
cultural Costings Committee in 
Great Britain, 975. Agricultural 
Costings Studies in the United 
States, 976. Results of Stati- 
stics of Farm Accoimts in Den- 
mark during the Year 1916-17, 
979. Co-operative Bull Association 
in the United States, 1183. Farm 
Rent Contracts in Italy, 1227. A 
Five-Year Farm Management Sur- 
vey in Palmer Township, Washing- 
ton County, Ohio, U. S. A., 1912- 
1916, 1228. Breed and Size of Cows 
as Factors Affecting the Economy 
of Milk Production, 1229. 

Russia : Importation of Agricultu- 
ral Machine^' into Russia, dpring 
1917,95. Tea-Growing in the Cau- 
casus, 323, 602, Fat and Oil 
Industry, 991. 

Rye: Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., 10. Cultural TcvSts 
of ** Selected Wasa Rye, in Swe- 
den, 41. Comparative Cultural Tests 
with Different Varieties of Rye 
in Sweden, 191. Activity of the 
Polish Society for Selection of 
Cereals, 301. Experiments in the 
Transformation of Winter Cereals 
into Spring Cereals, 303. Northern 
Cultural Extreme Limit for Rye 
and Cropped Area in Finland, 
412.^ Comparative Cultural Tests 
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in Norway, 453. Comparative Cul- 
tural Tests with Varieties of Spring 
Rye in Western Norway, 454. 
Rosen Rye, a New Variety with 
a High Grain Yield Obtanied by 
Selection at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Station, IT. S A., 5O1. 
Contribution to the Teclmique 
of the Selection of Rye, 713 Se- 
lection in vSweden, 855. Contribu- 
bution to the Study of Autumn 
and Spring Cereals, 8O6. Hybri- 
disation in Japan, juO. Hybri- 
disation in the United States, 1117 


Sabal VMBRACi LirrR^, 294. 

Sabanet, 8 

Sago Palm and Production of vSago 
in the Dutch Indies, 874 
Saheorma heibaua, 958. 

Salmon, 1214. 

Sambucus nigra, 603. 

Samuela Faxon 1 ana, ii8i 
Sanseviera, 1142. 

Saponana otymoides versicohn , 181. 
Saponana ^plendens, t8i 
Sappan Wood, 8. 

Sarcocephaliis Pobegumi, 146. 
Sarcop^ylla galhnacea, 495 
Sarcoptes scahici, var canwli, 484 
Satin wood, Afnnnoiiia laxtflora, 1076. 
Sad, Liquidambar jormosiana, 742. 
S^aly lyCg Mite, Cnemidocoptes mu- 
tans, 495 

Schleichera triptga, 200 
Scoparia diilcis, 209 
Sechmm ednh, 44 

Seeds, Agricultural . Investigation 
into Seeds in the United vStates, 
587 The Work of the French 
Sugar Beet Seed Commission for 
the Year 1918,588 Researches on 
the Best Way for Preserving the 
Seed of the White Mulberry so 
as to Maintain its Cremiinating 
Power, in Italy, 589. The Klectro- 
Chemical Treatment of Seeds, 720. 


Relation of Varying Degrees' of 
Heat to the Vitality of Seeds, 
721. The Effect of Certain Or- 
ganic Substances on Seed Germi- 
nation, 722. 

Selangan batu, 476. 

Selection, see Plant Breeding. 
Self-P'eeder for Hogs, 345 
Senburi, Swevtia chtnensis, 203, 
Senegal Gum, Acacia Verek, 146. 
Serama, Triplochiton scleroxylon, 146, 
Serayah, 476. 

Sericulture : Silkworm Rearing in 
Tripoli, 89. Regulation of Silk- 
wonn Egg Production and Com- 
merce in Italy, 90. Creation of 
a Bureau for the Examination 
of vSilk Goods at Yokohama, Ja- 
pan, 91 . Investigations into the 
Variations of Colour in Cocoons 
in Japan, 92 Silkworm Breeding 
in Morocco, 234. The Work of the 
Royal Station of Experimental Se- 
riculture at Padua, Italy, 500. 
The Formation of Silk Threads, 
50 T . Observations on the Devtiop- 
ment and Reproduction of the 
Mulberry Silkworms, 627. Re- 
lation Between the Amoimt of 
Food Fed to vSilkworms and the 
Size of Cocoons, Relation Bet- 
ween the Hour al wliich the Mul- 
berry leaves are Picked and the 
Silk-Yield of the Silkwonn, 629. 
Wild “ Kiumiuslii ” vSilkworm, and 
the Foundation of a Spinning Mill 
to Utilise their vSilk, in Japan, 
7()6. vSericulture in the Far East, 
960 Sericulture m Indo-Cliina, 1212. 
Scrradella : Relative Dime Content 
and Requirement etc , 10. 

Sesame . Cropped Area, Yield, and 
Trade in Burma, i. 

Setaria italica, 1 49 
Seychelles . Aromatic Oils, 8. 

Shade Plants, 322. 

Sharimbai, Raphwlepis 'japonica, 203, 
Sheaf Shockei, 100. 
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Sheep : Breeding in Madagascar page 4 . 
Breeding in French West Africa, 1 4O. 

Garfagnina '' and PisanadicoUe 
Breeds of Italian Sheep, 220. The 
Sheep*Killing Dog in the United 
States, 236. Census in Morocco, 
272. On the Treatment of Disto- 
matosis of Sheep, 331. Breeding 
and Feeding ; Investigations in 
Texas, U. S. A., 342. Breeding in 
Morocco 413, and in Ethiopia, 414. 
Fattening Lambs Tests, 623 
Rearing a Wool Producing Breed 
in the Sudan, 624. The First 
Official Attempts to Establish 
Sheep in Japan, 625. Digestibility 
of Sulphite Pulp by vSheep ; Re- 
searches in Norway, 759. Breeding in 
Italy, 953. Sheep-Breeding in Korea, 
954. Improvement of Poor Sheep- 
pasture in New Zealand, 95 5 . Census 
in Italy, J182, 1193. Maize Supple- 
ments and Substitutes for Fatten- 
ing I^ambs, 1194. Quantity and Com- 
position of Ewes Milk : Its Relation 
to the Growth of Lambs, 1195 
Shii, Pasania cuspidaUi, 203, 

Shorea f abasia, 1 . 

Silage ; Mechanical Pressure Silos, 
105. Samarani Silo, 127. Utilisa- 
tion of Selected Ferments in Ensi- 
lage, 257. Vine Shoots Ensilaged 
after Vintage as a Source of Alcc^- 
hol and Tartaric Acid, 641 Pre- 
servation of Beet Tops in Siloes, O51 
Chemistry of Sweet Dover Silage in 
Comparison with Alfalfa Silage, 652. 
Type of Silo X^sed in Sweden, 770. 
Studies in Lactic Silages with 
Relation to Microbical l*h}'siology, 
loio. Acidity of Silage Made from 
Forage Doi)s, 1011. Cem Stom 
Silage in the United States, 1012, 
vSisal, 463, 1141. 

Sludge, Activated : Fertilising Va- 
lue, 570. 

Snouber, 474. 

Soil : Investigations into Soil Acidity 


in the United States, 10. Prelimi- 
nary Note on Soils Intended for 
Tea-Growing in Java and Sumatra, 
17. Studies on Soil Solution in the 
United States, 154. Investigations 
into the Formation of Sodium in 
Soil in Italy, 155. Availability 
of Potash in Some Common Soil- 
forming Minerals and Effect of 
Lime upon Potash Absorption by 
Different Crops, 157 The Inver- 
sion of Saccharose by Soils and 
the Nature of Soil Acidity, 
158. The Relative “ Rawness” 
of Some Humid Subsoils in Minne- 
sota, U. S. A., 162. Chemical Cri- 
teria, Dop Production and Phy- 
sical Dassification in Two Soil 
Classes, in California, U. S. A., 
163 Red Soil ” and “ (rrey Soil ” 
of Indo-China and their Suitability 
to the Cultivation of Rubber, 
164. The Influence of Plant Re- 
sidues on Nitrogen Fixation and 
on Losses of Nitrates in the Soil, 
28 r . Comparative Study of Methods 
for Determining the Soil Acidity, 
284. Soil Packing by Tractors, 
355. Studies on the Capacity of 
Soils for Irrigation Water, 422. 
The Power of Dry or Moist Soil 
to Absorb Chlorine Gas, 423. The 
Clilorine Index as a Comparative 
Measure of the Humus Content of 
Soils, 424. Comparison of FUcctrome- 
tric and Colorimetrie Method in De- 
termining the Hydrogen-ion Concen- 
tration of Soil, 425. The Presence 
of Aluniimtum as a Reason for the 
Difference in the Effect of So- 
Called Acid Soil on Barley and Rye. 

426. Soil Aldehydes Unfavourable 
to Vegetation ; tlieir Occurrence, 
Proi>erUes, and Elimination, In- 
vestigations in the United States, 

427. The Action of Various Lower 
D3rptogams otlier thaii Bacteria 
ill tilt Soil, 428. Considerations on 



lire Analysis of Forest Soils, 432. 
Investigations into the Hydro 
gen-ion Concentration of the Soil: 
Effect of Chemical Fertilisers on 
this Concentration. 436 . Nitro- 
philous and Clearing Plants on 
Humic Covering Forest Soil in 
Sweden, 473. The Solubility of 
tlie Soil Potash in Various Salt 
Solutions, 563. Soil Factors Affect- 
ing the Toxidty of Alkali, 564. 
Keaction of Hawaiian Soils with 
Calcium Bicarbonate Solutions, its 
Relation to the Petermination of 
lime Requirements of Soils, and a 
Rapid Approximate Method for 
this Determination, 565 An Ac- 
curate Loss-on-Ignition Method for 
the Determination of Organic Mat- 
ter Requirements of Soils, 566. 
Determining the Absolute Salt 
Content of Soils by Means of the 
Freezmg Point Method, 567. On 
a Very Delicate Reaction of Copper, 
Applicable to the Ansdysis of 
Ash and Arable Soils 568 Rela- 
tion of Inorganic Soil Colloids to- 
Plowsole in Citrus Groves in Sou- 
thern California, 083 A Field Study 
of the Influence of Organic Matter 
upon the A\'ater-Holding Capacity 
of a Silt-Loam Soil, 815. Solu- 
bility of the Lime, ’ Magnesia and 
Potash in Such Minerals as Epidote, 
Chrysolite and Muscovite in Soil, 
816 Influence of Salts on Nitric- 
Nitrogen Accumulation in the 
Soil, 817 Fluorine in Soil, Plants 
and Animals, 818. The Lateritic Soils 
in British India, 1083. The Effect 
of Organic Matter on Soil Reac- 
tion, 1084. The Relation of the 
Lime Requirements of Soils to 
their Retention of Ammonia, 1085. 
The Harmful Action of the Salts 
of Sodium and Potassium upon 
Soil Structure, 1086. The Agri- 
cultural and Forestry Problem of 
the Steppes of Trixiolitania, 1088. 


Soil A rnmn nifleation. Soil IHictO' 
biology. 

Soil Microbiology : On the Actual 
Number of Bacteria in the Soil, 
II. Isolation and Study of Nitri- 
fying Organisms, 12. Effect of 
Carbon Dioxide Gas on Bacterial 
Number, Ammonification, and Ni- 
trification, 13. The Potassium Re- 
quirement of Nitrogen-fixing Bac- 
teria, 14. The Non-persistence of 
Bacterio-toxins in tlie Soil, 15. 
Sampling Field Plots for Bac- 
terial Analysis, 16. The Inversion 
of Saccharose by Soils and Allied 
Substances and the Nature of Soil 
Acidity, 158. Influence ofSoil Reac- 
tion on the Development of Nitrogen- 
Fixing Bacteria ; Investigations in 
the United States, 159. Effect of 
Nitrifymg Bacteria on the Solubility 
of Tiicalcium Phosphate, 160. The 
Production of Carbon Dioxide by 
Moulds Inoculated into Sterile Soils, 
161. The Influence of Cocci on 
Nitrification in the Indian AllU^ium, 
282. Reduction of Nitrates in Soil 
to which Organic Matter has not 
been Added, 283. Study on the 
Fixation of Nitrogen by Soil Bac- 
teria or ** Azoficatiou, ” 429, Par- 
tial Sterilisation of Soil , Expe- 
riments ^in France, 430 Are Unu- 
sual Precautions Necessary in Tak- 
ing Soil Samples for Ordinary 
Bacteriological Tests, 2, 431. Con- 
siderations on the Analysis of 
Forest Soils, 432 The Effects of 
Inoculation, Fertiliser Treatment 
and Certain Minerals on the 
Yield, Composition and Nodule For- 
mation of Soybeans, 575. Effect of 
Carbon Disulphide and Toluol upon 
Nitrogen Fixing and Nitrifying 
Organisms, 684. Nitrates, Nitrifi- 
cation and Bacterial Contents of 
Five Typical Add Soils, as Affected 
by Lime, Fertiliser, Crops and 
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Big. The DeobmposltiotL 
of Cellulose by an Aerobic Organism 
(Spifochaeta cytopka^a n. sp.y, 820. 
Can the Probable Fertility of a 
Soil be Predicted from Biological 
Data?» 1087. 

Soil Moisture : vStudies on the Capa- 
city of Soils for Irrigation Water, 
and on a New Method for Determi- 
ning Volume Weight, in the United 
States, 422. The Hygroscopicity 
and Hydrological Importance of 
Moss» 50 T. Soil Acidity as Affected 
by Moisture Conditions of the Soil, 
562. Variations in the Moisture 
Content of the Surface P'oot of 
a Loess Soil as Related to the Hy- 
groscopic Coefficient : Investiga- 
tion in Nebraska, U S. A., 682. 

Sokram, 742 . 

Sonchus oleraceus, 4O4. 

Sonjo, 873, 

Sorghum . Cropped Area, Yield, and 
Trade in Burma, i. Relative Lime 
Content and Requirement etc, 10 
On Sorghum, 3r4 Grain Sorghums 
in California, ^15. Sorghum Seeds 
as Food, 332. Cultivation in FXhio- 
pia, 414 Cultural Experiments in 
Texas 41b. Sudan Grass {Sorghum 
eAi^UHtn) in the South of France, 
503 Transpiration, Compared with 
niaire, 708 The Effect of Climatic 
Conditions on the Formation of 
Cyanogenetic ( ilucosides in Sorghum, 
no\ Cholam (Andropogum Sorg- 
hum) as a Substitute for Barley 
in Malting Ojierations, 123^ 

Sorghum exiguum, 

Sorrel . Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc, jo. 

Sorters, 101. 

Sosso, Vigna Cafjang, i4(). 

Sougne, Albtzna rhomhtfolia, 14b. 

Southern Chicken Flea, 405, 

Sow-tliistle, Sonchus oleraceus, 464. 

Soya: Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., 10. Physiolog- 


ical Chemical Studies, 29. Pure 
Line Soybean Selection, 34:. Soy- 
bean Milk, 251 . Soybeans : 
Their Citlture and Use, in Ohio, 
U. S. A., 316. The Effect of 
Inoculation and Manuring on 
Nodule Formation of Soybeans, 
575. Results of Experimental Culti- 
vation of Soya in the R, Colonial 
Garden at Palermo, 872. The 
Soybean. Its Culture and Uses, 
IT 32 

Spain : Cotton -Growing Tests, 47. 
A Catalan Society for the Develop- 
ment of Cotton-frrowing in Spain, 
48. Bee-Keeping in Spain, 88 
Horse Breeding in Galicia, 223. 
Report of the Activity of the “U- 
ni6n Resinera Espanola, 013. 
Spanish Vlieats, r 1 30. 

Sphagnum, spp., 370. 

Spinach: Its Relative Lime Content 
and Requirement etc , lo 

Spindle-tree, 464. 

Sptfochaeta cytophaga, S20 

Sporoholus phleoides, 460. 

Stagger Grass, Chrosperma muscae 
toxicum, 2iy. 

Starch Crops: Cultural Experiments 
with Arum italicum, in Italy, 43 
Roots and Tubers of French West 
Africa. 14b S^Iumhium speciosum, 
604 Flour from the Seeds and 
Starch from the Roots of Icacma 
senegatensts Starch Yielding 

Plants in Morocco, 803 Cultivation 
of Sago Pahn and Production of 
Sago in Dutch Indies, 874 
Jaca (Ar 0 carpus integnjoUa), 875. 
The Bulrush (Fvpha laiifoha) as 
a Source of Starch, T134. 

Stephanurus deniatus, 930. 

Steppes: Utilisation of Step|>es in 
Madagascar, png. 5. Utilising the 
Steppes in Tri|X)litania, to8S. 

Stercuha Balaftghas, 288. ^ » 

Stick Tjght Chicken Flea, Echidno- 
phaga galhnacea, 493. 
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St. John's Wort {Hypericum perfora- 
turn),. 6o^, 

Stock Raising: In Madagascar, pa- 
ge i. In Burma, i, 82. In Indo- 
China, 333. In Bra2dl, 339 Cat- 
tle Raising in the Dominican Re- 
public, 340. Sheep Breeding and 
Feeding : Investigations in Texas, 
U. S. A., 342. Lessons in Pig 
Breeding in the Elementary Ru- 
ral Schools of IT. S. A., 343. 
Breeding in Finland, 412 In Mo- 
rocco, 413, 803. In Ethiopia, 414. 
Rearing a Wool Producing Breed 
of Sheep in tlie Soudan, 624. Re- 
sults of the General Live Stock 
Census in Italy in 1918, 1182. 
Co-operative Bull Associations in 
U S. A . ii8^ 

Stomoxys calcitans, 216, 217 
Stratiotes, aloides, 81 
Strawberries : Relative Lime Content 
and Requirement etc. 10 Resear- 
ches in Sterility, 709 Improvement 
by Hybridisation and Selection, 
New T3qjes with Continued Pro- 
duction, 716 Hybrids Resistant 
to Cold, 717 Preparation for 
Market in F S A , 1258 
Strontium: Effects on (xiowth of 
Plants, 850 
Sivrax benjotu, 742 
Sudan Grass; 416, 587, 593, 753 
Sudan: Wool, 37O, 624 
Sugar Beet : Climatic Control on 
Seed Production, 9. Relative Lime 
Content and Requirement etc,, 10. 
Ammonico-potassic Nitrate, a New 
Fertiliser for Sugar Beets, 1 70, 
Characters of Sugar Beets Studied 
a4 the Genetic Station of Ver- 
neres, France, 18 r. Activity of the 
Polish Society for Selection, 
301. The Work of the French 
Sugar Beet Seed Commission for 
the Year, 1918, 588. Chlorides 
Influence on the Growth, 848, 
Method of Identifying Dried Su- 
gar Beet and Mangels, 985. 


Sugar Cane : Cultivated Area iit 
Burma, i Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc., to. The Effect of 
Frost on Sugar Cane in the Gurda- 
spur District, India, 153. Sdec- 
tion of Sugar Cane Resistant to Frost, 
188. Weather Conditions and Effect 
on Cultivation in United States, 417. 
First Harvest of the " Tucuman '' 
Seedling Sugar Cane, 733. Bud 
Variations in Sugar Cane, 864 
Investigations on Sugar Cane in 
Java, 896. Statistics of Production 
of Various Kinds of Sugar Cane in 
Java, 897. Description of Sugar 
Cane Varieties Grown in Java, 
898. vSpecific Gravity of Some Kinds 
of Sugar Cane at the Condang 
Lipoera Factory in J91O, 899. 
Distribution of Soluble Matter in 
the vSap in Different Parts of the 
Culm of Sugar Cane, c>oo. Possi 
bflities of Growing Sugsir Cane in 
Morocco, 1146 

Sugar Industry : The Inversion of 
Cancsugar from Colloidal ‘'Silica, 
10. Cane sugar Industry m Western 
Venezuela, 515. The Sugar Indus- 
try in Japan, 984. Method of Iden 
tifying Dried Sugar Beet and 
Mangel, 085. 

SuUa " Culture and Varieties m 
the Acid Soils of Southern Italy, 500. 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ^ee Nitro- 
genous Manures. 

Sulphite Pulp as a Cattle Food, 759 

Sulphofication, 

Sulphur : Investigations into the Ox- 
idation of Sulphur in Soils, 24. 
Sulphui Requirement of Purple 
Clover, 298 

Sumac . 8. American Siuiiac, 204. 

Sunflower Silage, 493. 

Sunn hemo, Crotalana juncea, 288. 

“Surra americana, ” 21b, 217. 

Sweden: Comparative Cultural Tests 
with Different Varieties of Wheat 
and Rye, 191. Comparative Cul- 
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tural Tests with Barley, Spring 
Wstai and Oats in DifEerent Parts 
of Sweden, 192. Research Program 
of the Sweihsh Forestry Eicpe* 
riment Station for the Triennial 
Period 19x8-1920, 608. The Pro- 
ductivity of the Aspen in Sweden, 
6x1. Foundation of a Selection 
Station Auxiliary to that of Sva- 
Idf, 710. Comparative Cultural 
Tests with Different Varieties of 
Winter Wheat at Tomby* 723. 
Selection, 85^. Comparative Cul- 
tural Tests of II Varieties of 
Oats, 869. '‘Alexander Lucas" a 
Variety of Pear Successfully In- 
troduced into Sweden, gio. 

Sweet Basil, 8. 

Sweet Govet, 698. 

Sweet Pea Isolated Case of Muta- 
tion, 718. 

Sweet Potato : Relative Lime Content 
and Requirement etc , 10. 

Swertta chmensts, 203. 

Sivord Bean, 439 

Sylviculture, see Forestry. 

Svmphvtum officinale, ixoz. 

Nyria. The Future for Agricultural 
Machinery, 361. Bee-Keeping, 1210, 

Tab\xuco, 732 

Tadetcha, 41 4, 

“ Takaout, " the Gall of Tamanx 
articulata, 803. 

' Talla ", the Native Abyssinian 
Beer, 414. 

Tallow Tref', 8 

Tamanx articulata, 803. 

Tanks: Agricultural Utilisation, 97. 

Tank kyan, Termtnalia tomertosa, 1. 

Tannin see Tanning and Colouring 
Matters. 

Tanning: Tanning Materials in the 
ITiion of South Africa, 743. In 
Morocco, 803. The Value, as Tan- 
nitig Material, of the Mangosteen 
Husk, 1238. 

[ T anning Plants : American Sumacs, 204. 


" Tara mdra, " the Essence of Erica 
sativa, 746. 

Tasajo, 374. 

" Taungya " a Hillman Burmese Me- 
thod of Cultivation, i. 

Taxus brevifolia, 320. 

Tea: Gopped Area in Burma, i. 
Studies and Investigations on the 
ITganda Tea, 8. Preliminary Note 
on Soils Intended for Tea-Grow- 
ing in Java and Sumatra. 17. The 
Hankow Tea Oil Industry, 202. 
Tea Growing in the Caucasus, 
323. The Introduction of Impro- 
ved Tea Plants into Indo-G^a, 
467. The Future of Tea in Indo- 
china, 601. Tea From the Cau- 
casus, 602. 

Tecerencia, 414. 

Tectona grand is, i . 

Tenai, Setarui italica, 1233. 

Termtnalia, spn., t, 146. 

Tetminaha tommtosa, 1. 

Tertib, 272. 

Teucnum Chamaedrys, (>03. 

Texas Fever, 330, 1165 

Textilose, 1239. 

Thanh mai 908. 

Thbeng, 742. 

Thea sasangua, 202. 

Thingan, Hopea odorata, i, 

Thitkado, Cedrela 7<ona, i. 

Thitsi, Melavorrhea usitata, i. 

Tliitya, Shorea obtusa, i. 

Thoucardta latifoha, 50. 

Thuya, in Morocco, 47 s. 

Thuya plicata, 329 

Thyme, 603 

Thymol, 8. 

Thymus serpyllum, 603. 

Tiama-Tiama, Entandrophragma sep - 
tmtrionale, 146. 

Tief, 414. 

Tillage and Methods of Cultivation : 
The “ Integral " Method for the 
Growth of Cereal Crops, ib. The 
UvSe of Explosives in Agriculture, 67. 
System cJ Electric Ploughing, 99. New 
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Experimeuts on the Use of Elec- 
tricity in Agriculture in Argentina, 
it)6. Clean Weeding in Rubber 
Hantations, 167. Subsoiling, Deep 
Tilling and >S(>il Dynamiting, 685. 
Electroculturc, Experiments in Wa- 
les, p8 (>. 

Timber. Teak -Wood in Burma, i. 
Some Cliilian M'oods Suitable 
for Making Cellulose, 7^1. Timber 
of the Ivory Coast, 14^. Hard- 
woods in the Dominican Republic, 
ii?,. Ash Wood in the Aviation 
Industry, in lialy, 214. The Ca- 
nada Hardwood Distillation In 
dustry, 2-^3 Forest Wealth of 
Frenrh West Africa, 27 >. Tests 
on Mechanical Pi 01 erties of Wes- 
tern Yellow Pine fPmus poiideYosn) 
in United vMates. 429 Production 
and Fxpc rt in Finland, 41 2 Pro- 
duction and Trade in Bomcf), 
476. The Identification of Timber 
by the Colouring Matter it Contains, 
741 . 1 'iniber of the French Colonies, 
742. Timber of the Union of South 
Africa, 743. Bfiect of Rainfall 
T^pon the Development of Annual 
Rings of W’ood, 1081 Canadian- 
Resources in Pulp Wood, 11O3. 

7 inospora reticulata. 004 

Tobacco . Cropped Area in Burma, 1 . 
Relative Lime Content and Require- 
ment etc, JO. Tobacco-( Trowing n 
liido-Cliina, Oi Nurseries in the 
Dutch East Indies, bj. Report on 
the Fennentation Exi)eriments Made 
in the Dutch East Indies, in 1Q16, 
63. Cultivation in Abysvrinia, 414. 
BloSvSom Colour Inlieritance in 449. 
Montgomery Seedleaf, a New and 
Ivory Productive Tobacco Hybrid, 
Obtained in Ohio, vS A , 585. 
Hybrids of a Cross between Two 
Varieties of Ntcotiana rusiica, 865. 
Results of tlie Tobacco Industry 
in Italy, 1000. The KflFect of 
Winds on Tobacco Plants in 


Java, 1080. Inheritance of Glait* 
tism Character in Nicotiana To- 
bacum ; Investigations in the Unit- 
ed States, 1125, Characteristics 
of the Cross Dwergboon Kanari 
as Compared with those of Other 
Types of Tobacco in Java, 1126. 

Toddy, Borassus flabelhfer, i. 

Tomato: Cropped Area in Burma, 
I The Effects of Cross and Self- 
Fertilisation on Tomatoes, 35. In- 
vestigations into the Dominance of 
Paternal and Maternal Characters 
in Reciprocal Crosses between the 
YeUow Cherry and Dandy Dwarf 
Varieties of Tomato, 307. Tomato 
Preserves in Tins, 650. 

Trach, 742. 

Tr achy carpus Martianus, 294 

Trathylobim cnrruccosum, 742. 

Tractors The Use of Tractors in 
Cuba, gb. The Agricultural Utili- 
sation of Tanks and Heavy Trac- 
tors, 97 The Use of Tractors for 
Lifting Beets, 98 The Hollis Trac- 
tor, 241. The Mogul Tradter, 242. 

* Inquiry on l^'arm Tractors in the 
V S A., S5U The Tractor Mak- 
ing Industry in the U. S. A., 354. 
Soil Packing by Tractors, 355. 
Tests of an 8-16 HP Avery Tractor 
in New Zealand, 35O Uovemment 
Tractor Cultivation in England and 
W ales 504 Tractor->Shock Ab- 
sorber, 300 The New “ Re- 
nault ” Agricultural Tractor, 635. 
Journeys Made by Tractors, 630. 
Harvesting by Tractors, 637. 
The Citroen Tractor, 768. Agri- 
cultural Tractors and War Trac- 
tors page 783 Notes on Tractors, 
9O7. The ( Tamer Tractor, 908 
The Decouan Pawl and Ratchet 
Tractor, g(>g The Baroncelli Trac 
tor, 1223. 

Trade : Agricultural Produce Export 
of Burma, 1 Copra Trade in the 
Federated Malay States and South 



Pacific Islands, 51. Silkworm Egg 
Trade in Italy, 90. Importation 
of Agricnltural Machinery into 
Russia, 95. Tunisian Wool, 122. 
Butter and Cheese Trade by Par- 
cel Post, in tile United States,, 
128. The Frozen Meat Trade in 
Venezuela, 129. The Hankow Tea 
Oil Trade, 202. The Rubber Pro- 
duction and Trade in Ceylon, 200. 
Hardwood Export from the Domi- 
nican Republic, 213. Milk Industry 
and its Products in Italy, 254. 
Trade in Agricultural Products in 
•French West Africa, 273. Mada- 
gascar Trade in Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, 274. Trade of (hiayule Rub- 
ber in Mexico, s>o. Tea Trade in 
tlie Caucasus, 323. Meat Trade 
in Brazil, 339. Hides Trade in the 
Dominican Rej)ublic, ^40. The Cold 
Morage Industry and the Future 
of Italian Agriculture, -^79 Rice 
1 'rade in the Dominican Republic, 
Y)2. Indo-Chinese Export of Cotton, 
5<)5. Spanish Resinous Products, 
013. Cotton Trade in Brazil. 883. 
Italian Trade in Oil-seed Cake, ck/). 
I'atb and Oils Trade in Russia, qqi . 
Despatch by Parcel Post of Cliemes 
juid vSniiill I'ruits, in the United 
Mates, 1020 Trade of W hite Pine 
Timber from New Zealmid, 1159* 
Foreign Trade of the U^nited Stales 
ill Fats and Oils, 1-^35- 
Tram, hvstathes svlvesiris, 742 
iiuhiha cedvaia, 140. 

Trichinae intcblinal, o.D- 
'h (plochtiou sileioxviou, i 4(). 
Tripolitaiiia ; Sericulture, bq. “ (Uies- 
sab ” an Irrigiited Fodder Plant. 
459. Fiist Cotton (Growing Experi- 
ments in Fuehat, Bengasi. 304. 
Agricultural and Forest Problem of 
the Steppes, io88 
^ fombtdnini sp. p;3. 

Trondro gasy, 030. 

Trout: Rearing, in Aquarium, 031. 


New Parasite on the Trout, 767. 
Trout in Tyrrhenian Sea, 1215. 

Tiypanosomiasis. See Hygiene. 

Trypanosoma eqnium, 216, 

Tsubaki, Camellia japonica, 203. 

Tsuga heterophylla, 329. 

Tunis: Wool, 122. Aleppo Pine. 474. 

Turkey : Raising in U. S. A., 349. 

Turnip : Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc.. 10. Proportio- 
nal Content of Ashes per » 00 Parts 
of A^r, Dried Matter, J102 

Fylophora brevipes, <> 04 . 

fypha latifolui, 1134. 

Ty phono d/)i urn, spp., 873. 

VG\yi>A : Coffee and Tea, 8 

Ultra-Violet Rays : Application in 
Dairies, 1002. 

United States : Investigations into 
Soil Acidity, lo Temporary Trac- 
tor Courses in Ohio. Butter 
and Qieese I'rade by Parcel Post, 
128 The Infiuence of W’^eatlier 011 
the Development of AgriculLurt 
m Michigan, 152 Studies on the 
Soil Solution, 134 Stability of 
Hybrids of Pima (hta Cotton, 
in Arizona, 187 Wintering and 
1‘altening Beef Cattle in Nc»rth 
Carolina, 22;. The Milch (kiat 
in California, 228. Tractor Schools 
Organized by the “ J I. Case 
Thresliing Machine Co ”, 2 37 Diy- 
iiig PluiiLs in Oregon, 252. The 
Distribution of Frosts, 277 Use 
of Oreeu Mmiure in New -Jersey, 
jSq. Couuiiercial Fertilisers in 
Texas, 293. Yields of Winter ("rrains 
in Ilhnois, 310. (xraiu Sorghums 
in California, 31 5 SoxTiemis , Their 
Culture and Use in Ohio, 316. 
Culture of the (Uolie Artichoke, 
320. The Best Varieties of Fruit to 
(»row in Ohio, 327. Cattle Feeding, 
337- Sheep Breeding 4 ti Texas 
342. 1 /essons in Pig Breeding in 
the El^etttary Rural Schools, 343. 



Pig Breeding in Wyoming, 344. 
The Self Feeder for Hog Expe- 
riments, 345. Breeds of Swine in 
the U. S. A., 346. Turkey Rais- 
ing, 349 Inquiry on Farm Trac- 
tors, 353. The Tractor-Making 
Industry, 354. Creameries and Chee- 
se Factories in Minnesota, 373. 
Cultural Experiments with Various 
Plants in Texas. 416. Weather 
Conditions for the Cultivation of 
Oranges and Other Citrus Fruits, 
417. Fattening Western Lambs, 
623. Plowsole in Citrus Groves in 
Soutlieni California, 683. Subsoiling; 
Deep Tilling and Soil Dynamiting 
in the Great Plains, 085 The 
Appearance of Cocddioid Granu- 
loma or Oidiomycosis in Cattle in 
California, 745. Breeds of Light 
Horses, 756. Pig Breeding, 760, 
761, 956, 957, W’heat Grow- 
ing in Kansas, 867 The Almond 
in California, 91 1 The Seedless 
Raisin Grapes in California, 915* 
Bee-Keeping, 964. Preservation 
and Commercial Value of Dried 
P'ruits, TO 1 9 Wheat Hybridisation, 
1117. Purchase and Maintenance of 
Bulls, 1183. Fats and Oils Tiad^, 
1235 Marks for Guaranteeing Butter 
and Cheese, r2 5 3. 

Uranotoema unguiculaia, 4 

Uruguay : Agricultural Education, 7 
The Use of Locusts as I^Ianure 
and as a Food for Stock, 090 

Usnea, spp , 8. 

Uvaria, Pachypodanthium Standtii,i\i>. 

VACCIMIM MACROL \RP 0 \, 1714 

Vai-coc, Vai tien, Vai-chung, 908. 

Valeriana officinalis, bo 3 

Vanilla : Propagation of Vanilla by 
Cuttings, 208. Production in Mada- 
gascar, 27 j . 

Vavssourinha de botao, Scopana diil- 
cis, 209. 

Vegetable Margarine, O44. 


Vegetable Wax : Wax-yielding Plantii 
of Mexico, 65. Production in Ethio- 
pia, 414. 

Velvet Bean, 958. 

Venezuela: Frozen Meat, 129. Cane- 
sugar Industry, 515. 

Verbascum thapsus, 603. 

Vermouth : Preparation from Worm- 
wood, 1147. 

Veronica officinalis, 603. 

Vetch: Relative Lime Content and 
Requirement etc , 10. Cropped Area 
in Finland, 412. The Purple Vetch 
(Vicia atropurpnrea) as a Green 
Manure and as a Forage Crop in 
the I’^nited States, 878. 

Vigna Catian^, 146, 157, 715, 848. 

Vigna sinensis, 848. 

Viha, 873. 

Vine Growing : Relative Lime Content 
and Requirement elc , to. Chan- 
ges in the Chemical Composition 
of ( Trapes During Ripening, 176. 
Craft Hybrid of the Vine, in Italy, 
210 Re-Grafting Vines, 211. Stock 
for Dry Soils, 212. The Ml^shanical 
Cultivation of Vines, 242, 243 
“ Over Grafting the Vme, 471 
Vine Growing on the Ric^ Plains 
of the Algerian vShore, 4^. Vine 
( Trowing in Add Soils of Sou- 
thern Italy, 560 Modificatious to 
be Introduced into the Topography 
of Vineyards on Slopes, bo?. Me- 
chanical Cultivation of Vineyards, 
Trials at Montpellier (France) ; 
Citroen Tractor, 768. Area of Na- 
tive Vineyards in Morocco, 803. 
Action of Copj>er on the Growth 
of the Vine and its Resistance to 
Drought, 91 3 Vine Yielding Aro- 
matic (rraxies and Liqueur Wines 
in Apulia, Italy, 914. The Seedless 
Raisin Grapes for Drying in Cali- 
fornia, 9J5. The (Tolden Chasselas 
of the (Taroime Basin, 916. The 
Creation of Direct Bearers and 
Mendelism, 1128. Grafting the 
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Gtipe-Vlne ; Experiments ip British 
India, 1156. 

Vitamines, 5. 

Vitts hedemcea, 994. 

Voa matany or Voa maney, 1J4. 

Voandzon, Voandzeta subterranea, 146. 

Voeur bai tanmoeup, 200. 

Wai^nut : Cultivation in Morocco, 
803, African Walnut, Lovea Klai- 
neana, 1076. 

"Walnut, African, Lovoa Klatneana, 
1076. 

Water Soldier, Straitotes alotdes, 81. 
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in. - PLANT diseases 


A) INDEX. 


Abies alba : Eulecanittm sericeum in 
Italy, 396. 

Abutilon Avicennae : Popilia japo- 
nica in New Jersey (U. S.), 545. 

Acacia mollissima : Fomas applanatus, 
in S. Africa, 267. 

Acajou (Swiettnia Mahagoni), Atta- 
cked by Pyralis in Dutch Nether- 
lands, 260. 

Acanthoscelides trabuti: On Vigna 
Catjang in French West Africa, 547. 

Acer: Halisidota caryae: In Canada 
and U. S. A., 271. 

Acrocystis Batatas y A. poolensisy 1030 

Acrothecium Capsid : On Capsicums in 
Italy, 1036. 

Adelocera sp.; On Chrysobothris tran- 
quebarica in Southern Florida, 1304. 

Adiscodiaspis ericicola : On Erica ar* 
horea in Italy, 396. 

A drama : On Tea Imported from 
Java to Sumatra, 266. 

Aecidium Berberidis, ySb, 

Aegle Marmelos: Resistant to Pseudo- 
monas Citfiy 1038. 

Agave sisalana : Attacked by Snails 
in Sicily (Italy), 1141. 

Agonoscelis rutiluy Injurious to Citrons 
in Australia, 1058. 


Agriotes hneatus: On Vine in Italy, 507. 

Agromyza destructor: On Cultivated 
Leguminosae in tlie Philippines, 
268. 

Agropyron, 786. A. iniermedtum, A, 
repens and Agropyron sp. : Hemi- 
berlesia subterranea in Italy, 396. 

Alfalfa : See Lucerne. 

Algeria: Law of August 14, 1919. 
Amending the Algerian Legislation 
Relating to the Control of Phyl- 
loxera, 1262. Law of September 25, 
1919, Instituting Compulsory Syn- 
dicates for Protection Against Lo- 
custs, 1261. 

Almond : Ctmbex quadrimaculata in 
Italy, 675. 

Alnus : Halisidota caryae in Canada 
and U. S., 271. 

Alocasia macrorhiza : Mycosphaerella 
Alocasiae in British North Borneo, 
132. 

Alsace : Direct Bearers Resistant to 
Phylloxera and to Cryptogamic 
Diseases, 1128. 

Althaea : Popilia japoni^a in New 
Jersey (U. S.), 545. 

Altingia excelsa. Attacked by Insects 
in the Dutcli Netherlands, 1260. 



Ambrosia: Popilia japonica in New 
Jeney (U. S.), 545. 

Amelanchier aerophila, A. alni folia, 
A. canadensis, A, erecta, A, inter- 
media, A. ohlongifolia, A. poly- 
carpa. A, pumila, A, vulgaris: 
Roestelia lacerta, 383. 

Ametica : Dasyneura leguminicola, 
(Clover Flower Midge), 141. Empoa 
rosae (Rose-leaf Hopper) on Apple 
Trees, 270. 

American Gooseberry Mildew: Sphae- 
rotheca Mors-Uvae in C6te d'Or, 
France, 1274. 

Ampelopsis quingue folia : Popilia ja- 
ponica in New Jersey (U. S.), 545. 
Ampelopsis sp. : Lecanium persicae 
in I^anoe, 399* 

Amphimallus solsiitialis * Bacillus ho- 
plosternus, 1284. 

Angola : Oxycarenus hyalinipennis. In- 
jurious to Cotton, 1292. 

Anona sp. : Capnodium sp. and Corti- 
cutn salmonicolor in British North 
Borneo, 132. 

Anihonomus grandis (Boll Weevil) : 
Cotton Varieties with Long Lint 
Resistant to Attack in the U. S. A., 
882. Essential Oil of Cotton Attrac- 
tive to this Weevil, 700. Parasites 
of Cotton Seed, 134, 700, 882. 

Antilles : Diseases of Roses in Trini- 
dad, 1275, Gleosportum h^netitcoium 
on Citrus aurantijolia in Trinidad, 
1279. Tylenchus mu^tcola on the 
Bluggoe Banana in Grenada, io6i . 

Antilles, Ivcsser : Physiological Di- 
sease of Cotton (“ Rust *') Due to 
Shortage of Potash, 461. 

Antofiina zonata on Teinostachyum 
attenuatum in Ceylon, 1056. 

Ants ; Gramang " (PlagioUpis lon- 
gipes) in Central Java, 260. Preda- 
tory Ants on Tomaspis flavilaiera 
in British Guiana, 671. 

Aovidella auranfii and A. inopinata: 
Legislativ e and Administrative Mea- 
sures in Italy, 1260. 


Apantehs glomeratus : Parthenogene- 
tic Reproduction of the Parasite 
of Pieris brassicae, 

Aphaenogaster testaceo-pilosa var. se- 
mipolita, 1294. 

Aphicus melanostomalus. Parasitic on 
Lecanium oapreae in Great Britain, 
542. 

Aphididae : Cotton Plants with 
Smooth Leaves Easily Attacked by 
Aphis in India, 1122. On Vida 
airopurpurea in the United- Sates, 
878. 

Apple bitter rot (Glomerella cingulata,) 
137 - 

Apples : Cyiospora in Illinois, (U. S. A,), 
1276. Empoa rosae (Rose-Leaf 
Hopper) in U. S. A., 270. Glome- 
fella cingulata (Bitter Rot) Degrees 
of Resistance of Different Vars. 
in U. S. A., 137, Halisidota caryae 
in Canada and U. S. A., 271. Le- 
canium capreae, 542. Schtzoneura 
lanigera (Woolly Aphis), Compul- 
sory Control in Italy, 1260. Ste- 
phanitis pyri in France, 409. 

Arachis hypogaea : Diacrisia virgiiiica 
in Texas, 1053. 

Arctia caja : Bacillus hoplosternus, 
1284. 

Areca Catechu : Hemichtonaspis aspt- 
distrae and Le.pidosaphes gloverit in 
the Philippines, 397. 

Arenga : Hidari trava, 1300. 

Argentine : Citrus Fruits : Diseases 
and Pests, 805. Mutyca gratidis 
Preying on Papilio thoantiades, 
1048. Parexonsta candei : On Oi- 
cettcus platensis, 402. Sugar Canes : 
Diseases and Pests in Tucuman, 733 . 

Arkansas : Bacterial Disease of Fox- 
tail (Setana glauca), 535. Glcme- 
rella cingulata : On Apples, T37. 

Arricciamento : (Bramble Leaf or 
Roncet) : Prohibition of Export of 
Cuttings or Rooted Cuttings from 
Districts declared to - be Infcctec’ 
in litaly, 1260. 



Ariocarpus incisui : Aspidiotus pal- 
mae, 398. Ariocarpus sp. : Crypto- 
parlatoria uberifera in the Phi- 
Uippines, 387. 

Afundinicola leucocephala : Natural 
JSnemy of Tomasi>is flavilatera in 
British Guiana, 671. 

Asulepias syriaca : Popilia 'japonica 
in New Jersey (U. S.), 545- 
Ascochyta grantinicola^ 1*263. 
Asparagus : I^egislative and Adminis- 
trative Measures Concerning “ Rot '' 
of Rhizomes or Gif -Shoots, 1260. 
Aspidioius: A. hritannicus : On He- 
dera Helix, Ehawnus Alaiernus and 
Viburnum sp., in Italy, 396. A. 
cydoniae : On Samanea Saman in 
the Philippines, 397. A. hedentola : 
On Hedtra Helix in Italy, 306. 
A. lataniae : On Avocado (Per sea 
gratissima) in Guatemala, 1062. 
On Pandanus VeiicM in Italy, 396. 
A, lenticulans: On Oka europaea, 
Pistacia Leniiscus, and Populus 
tremula in Italy, 396 . A . hgushcus : 
On the Vine in Italy, 396. A. 
(M organella) maskelh . On P< rsea 
gratissima witli Anlacapsts penta- 
gona in Island of S. Thomas, 398. 
A. palmae : On Arte carpus incisus, 
Carua Papaya, Citrus spp , Per- 
sea gratissima, Theobroma Cacao 
in Island of S. Thomas, 398 A. 
[Selenasp^dus) articulatus : On Theo- 
broma. Cacao, in Island of S Tho- 
mas, 398. A. subsimilis . On Per- 
sea gratissima in Guatemala, 1062. 
Assegai wood " (Curtisia faginea), 
267. 

Aster: Phytophthora ciyptogea in Ire- 
laud, 537. 

Aialantia citrioides Attacked by Pseu- 
domonas Citri, 1038. A. distioha 
resistant to Pseudomonas Citri, 
1038. A. glauca. Attacked by Ci- 
triphaga mixta in New South Wa- 
les, 1059. 

Aianycolus rugesiventris and A, la- 


hem : Parasitic on Ckrysoh^kris 
tranquebarica In Southern Florida, 

^304- . . 

AUidae : Parasitic on Tomaspts flam- 
latera in British Guiana, 671. 

Aubergine : Varieties Resistant to 
Bacillus Solanacearum in the Phi- 
lippines, 189. 

Aulacaspis pentagona on Carica Pa- 
paya, He 7 >ea guianensis and Per- 
sea gratissima in, 398. See also 
Diaspis pentagona,, 

Australia : Rhynchotes on Citrus 
Trees, 1068. 

Avocado : Insect Pests : In Califor- 
nia, 549 ; In Guatemala, 1062. 

Bacillvs : B. colt, 1277. B. hoplos- 
teinus : Pathogenetic Action on 
Some Common Insects, 1284. B. 
Melolonthae liquefaciens [ 3 . and y 
and B. M. non liguefactens S New 
Parasites of Cockchafer in France, 
401. B Melolonthae non liquefa- 
ciens [3 : In Blood f)f Cockchafer 
in France, 1284 B, PieHe fluo- 
rescens, B Pieris hque facie ns, B 
Piefis non liquejactens, a, B. Pieris 
non hguefaciens [3 and B Pieris 
agihs : Parasites of Larvae of 
Puns brass icae in FTance, 400 B. 
Solanacearum : Aubergines Resist- 
ant to Attack in Phihppines, 189. 

Bacteria : Of Porto Rico, 656. B. 
Parasite,- of the Cockcliafer 
observed in France, 400. B. Pa- 
rasites of the Larvae of the Cabbage 
While Butterfly [Pieris hrassicae) 
in France, .^00. 

Bacterial Canker : Canker of Woody 
Plaiits, Ivegislative and Administra- 
tive Meaasures in Italy, 1260. Mi- 
croccocus Populi (Bacterial Canker 
of Poplar) in France, 1278. 

Bacterium : Bacterium Aendiorum, 
543. B. angulatum : On Tobacco 
in Virginia, 1273. B. Juglandis : 
On Walnut in South Africa, 1040, 
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B. pityocampae : Parasite of TAa«- 
ntetopoea {Cneihocampa) pityocampa 
in France, 1286. B. Savastanoi: 
Spring Frosts and Infection with 
Bacterial Tumours or Tubercu- 
losis of the OHve (B. S.) in Italy, 
1032. B. translucens var. undulo- 
On Wlieat IJ. S. A., 1268. 

Baits, Poisoned : In Controlling the 
Moroccan Cricket in France, 1049. 

Balsamocriius gaboncnsis, Resistant 
to Pseudomonas Citn, 1038. 

Balsamorhtza sagittata : Rhtzoglyphus 
^agittutae Injurious in Western 
Montana, 144. 

Balsam Root Plant (Bcdsamorhiza sa- 
' trittata), 144. 

Banana, Bluggoo : Attacked by Ty- 
lenchus musiuda in Grenada, toOi. 

Baudel Melonostoma (Melamstoma 
fasaaium), 138. 

Barley : Biological ReseardievS on 
Rusts Affecting Cereals, jSb. Lime- 
Sulphur Mixture for Control of 
Smut, 387. 

Bastard ironwood ( 0 /crt foveolata), 267. 

Batao {Doluhos Lablab), 2O8. 

Bean Fly {Agromyza destructor), 268 

Beameria glohuhfera and Beauveria 
.sp. Parasitic on Thaumeiopoeu ((me- 
ihocampa) pityocampa in France, 
128(>. 

Beet ; ]>iseases encouraged by li^cess 
of Sodium ISitrate in France, 574. 

Bdgiau Congo : Diseases and Pests of 
Hevea, 600. 

Belgium : Enivloma Calendulae In- 
jurious to Dalilia, 540. 

LUtnla : Hahsidota caryae in Canada 
and U. S. A., 271. 

Biclio do canasto, B. dc cesto (Oi- 
ocUcns platensis), 402. 

Biprorulus hibax, Injurious to Citrons 
in Australia, 1058. 

Birds: Nat, UrmmesoiCkmooephalum 
hofmaniisegg? and G. depressum in 
Mysore (India), 546. Nat. Enemies 
of Tomaspis flavilaiera in Brit. 


Guiana (Avundinicola leucocephala , 
Cfotophaga ant, Fluvicola pica, 
Icterus xanthorus, Muscivora iyr an- 
nus, Quisqualus luguhris, Tyrannus 
melancholmts, Volaiina jacartna), 
671. 

Black Giaff of Wheat (Bacterium 
translucens var. undulosum), 1268. 

Blackheart : Of Potatoes in vStorage, 
381. Of Potato Tubers and the 
Aeration of Potatoes in Storage, 
381. 

Black Ironwood [Oleu launfoha), 267. 

Black Rot of Apples (Gphaeropsis 
Mahrum), 137. 

Blastothnx hriianuicu. Parasitic on 
Lecanmm capveae in Great Britain, 
542. 

Blepharospora camhivora : Proliibition 
of Export of Chestnut Trees and 
Chestnut F/arth from Districts De- 
clared to be Infected with Ink Di- 
sease in Italy ; Decree of Minister 
of Agriculture, to render Compul- 
sory Control of tliis Disease, 1260. 

Boll Weevil (Anthonomus grandts) : 
Cotton Varieties with Short I/int 
Resistant to Attack in X'. vS. A., 
882. Evssential Oil of Cotton Plant 
Susceptible to Attack, 700. 

Bomb}Tc, Oak, (Thaumetopoea [Cue- 
thi.campa] pro' ssionea), 

Bombyx, Pine [rhawnetopoea iCne- 
thccampa] piiyi campa), 1286, 1287. 

Borneo, British Nortli : P'ungi, 132. 

“ Bostriche ” (Ips typcgraphus), 329. 

Botrytis : B Bassiana (Silk Worm 
Muscardine ”) : In Control of 
lhaunietopoea (Lneihocampa) pityo- 
campa, 1287. B. sp. : On Larches 
in Ireland, 

Boiys nuhilahs. See Py^rausta'nub Halts. 

Brachartoua Injurious to Coconut in 
Java and Sumatra, 260. 

Brachvpelta atenima Injurious to 
Castor Oil Plant in SidI, \Jtaly), 
1294 

Brachypbdium ptnnattm, 78b. 
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Bramble Leaf ** (“ Amcdamento ” 
or Roncet *’) of Vines : Prohibition 
of Export of Cuttings or Rooted 
Cuttings from Districts declared 
to be infected in Italy, 1200. 
Further Researches in Italy, 393* 
Brassica oleracea f. capitata, See In- 
tumescences. 

Brazil : Care of Coffee Plants Damaged 
by Frosts, 58. Enemies of Cot- 
ton Plant in State of Sao-Paulo, 
883. 

Brevipalpus ohovatus : On Tea in Java 
and on East Coast of Sumatra, 266. 
Bridelia stipularis : Pseudococcus vir- 
gatus in tlie Pliihppines, 397. 
Bromus mollis, Bromus spp., 786. 
Bronthispa froggatti (?) Iniurious to 
Coconut, in Sumatra and J ava, 1301. 
Brown Blight of Tea (Laestadia), 266. 
Bruchophagus funebns : Four Para- 
^ sites of this Insect in U. S. A., 797. 
Bunt [Tilletia Tntici) : Lime Sulphur 
Mixture for the Control of Wheat 
and Barley Smut, 387. Resistance 
of Different Varieties of Wheat in 
tJ. S. A., 133. 

Cabbage : Graphohtha leplastriana : 
On Cultivated Cabbage in France, 
406. Intumescences Caused by Me- 
chanical Injur}", 784. 

Cabbage-Tree (Cordyline tndtvisa), 
138. 

Cacao : Gracilaria cramerella and He- 
lopeliis sp. : In Dutch Indies, 260. 
Lymidus vanicoloY\ In SaoThom^, 
672. Phytophthom Faber i in the 
Philippines, 1277. Diseases and 
Pests in Madagascar, 324. See also 
Theobroma Cacao, 

Caguios (Ca'janus tndicus), 208. 
Cajanus indicus : Exempt from at- 
tack of Bean Fly (Agromyza des* 
tructor), 268. 

Calamismis (Psophccarpus tetrago- 
nolabus), 268. 

California : Insect Pests of Avocado, 


549. Helix pisana : On Cittua 
Trees, Olives and Loquats, etc., 
548. 'Phylloxera popularia : On Po- 
plars ; Phyll. salicola : On Willows 
and on Populus candicans (?) ; 
Phyll. stanfordiana : On Quercus 
Douglasii ; Phyll. vastatrix : On 
Vine, 679. 

Calliptamus (Caloptenus) italicus : Pa- 
thogenic Yeast Forms Found in 
Blood of this Italian Cricket in 
France, 1282. 

Calotermes tectonae : On Teak in 
Dutch Indies, 260. 

Camdeboo Stinkwood (Celtis Kraus- 
siana), 267. 

Canada : Halts idota caryae : On Cul- 
tivated Trees, 271. Kaliosysphin- 
gia ulmi : On Elms in Ontario, 
1303. Oospora pustulans : On Po- 
tato Tubers, 1270. Taeniothrips 
inconsequens : On Pear in Ontario, 
1060. 

Canavalia ensiformis Immune from 
Attacks of Agromyza destructor in 
the Philippines, 268. 

" Cancro della corteccia ” of tlie Po- 
plar in Canada (Dothichiza populea). 

Capnodmm: C. Coffeae ] Develop- 
ment favoured, by Orthezta insi- 
gvis, in Sao Thome, 398. C. sp. ; 
On Leaves of A mma in British North 
Borneo, 132. 

Capsicum : Acrothecium Capsid in 
Italy, 1036. 

Caradnna exigua : On Castor Oil 
Plant in Sicily (Italy), 1294. 

Carica Papaya : Aspidiotus palmae 
and Aulacaspis pentagom in tlie 
Isle of St. Thomas, 398. Phytoph- 
thora Faber i, 3277. 

Carob : Eumarchalia gentiadtosi in 
Italy, 410. Oidtum Cera ton iae in 
Italy, 41 o. 

Carolina, North : Corythuca parshlevi 
On Carya olivaeformis, 676. 

Carpinus : Hahsidota caryae in Ca- 
nada and the F. S. A., 271. 
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Carya alba : Halisidota catyae in Ca- 
nada and U. S. A., 271. C.olivae-' 
f Of mis : Corythuca parshleyi in North 
Carolina, 676. 

Castanea : Halisidota caryae in Ca- 
nada and U. S. A., 271. 

Castnia licus, 671. 

Castor -Oil : Pests in Sicily, 1294. 

Casuafina : C. equisetifolia : Chryso- 
bothris tfanquebarica in Southern 
Florida, 1304. Casuarina spp. ; 
Wood Resistant to Insects, Spe- 
cially to Termites in Senegal, 612. 

Caucasus : Pestalozzia Guepinii on 
Tea, 323. 

Caulophilus lathi asus Injurious to 
Avocado in Guatemala, 1062. 

Cecidomyia, Injurious to Rice in 
Java, 260. 

Celtis Krausstana : Pomes applanatvis 
in South Africa, 267. Celtis sp. : 
Halisidota carvae in Can«ida and 
U. S. A., 271. 

Centaurea sp. : Hemihevlesia canarieiv- 
sis in Italy, 3^^). 

Centrosema Plumien Immune from 
Attacks of Agromvza destructor in 
the Philippines, 268. 

Cephalanthus : Popilia japontca in 
New Jersey, vS. A., 545. 

Cephalenros virescens : On Roses in 
Trinidad, r275. On Tea on East 
Coast of Sumatra, 206. 

Cephalosporum Lecaiiii ; On Coff^a 
liber ica togetlicr with Lecanium 
viride in Sao Thome, 3^8. 

Cercospora : C. Mangiferae : On Lea- 
ves of Mungifeia wdica, in British 
Nortli Borneo, 132. C. rosicola \ 
On Roses in Trinidad, 1275. 

Cereals : Formaldehyde as a Means 
of Controlling Seed Bonie Diseases, 
1263. Recent Biological Research- 
es on Rusts Affecting Cereals, 786. 

Cereus sp, ; Erwcoccus cactearum 
in Italy, 396. 

Ceroplastes : C. sinensis ; Prohi- 
bition of Import of any Infected 


Trees into Sicily and Sardinia 
(Italy), Decree of Ministry of 
Agriculture Concerning Destruc- 
tive and Curative Measures to 
be Enforced, 1260. 

Ceylon: Antonina zonata \ on Tetno- 
stachyum attenuatum, 1056. “ Cha- 
bar " (Cynodon Dactylon), 484. 

Chaetospermum glutinosum ; At- 
tacked by Pseudomonas Citru 
1038. 

Chalcas (Murraya) exotica ; Very 
Resistant to Pseudomonas Citri, 
1038. 

Chalepus rubra : On Oaks in New 
Jersey (U. S. A.), 678. 

Chamaerops humilis : Cyrtognathus 
forftcatus in Morocco, 1057. 

Cheiranthus : Phytophthora crypto^ 
gea in Ireland, 537. 

Chelonia caja : Bacillus hoploster 
nus, 1284. 

Chestnuts, Horse : Lecanium ca- 
pYtae in Great Britain, 432. Rho- 
codiellu Casianeae, 1042. “ Pour- 
riture noire Caused by Har- 
ziella Ccistaneae 3^)4. Prohibition 
of Export of Chestnut Trees 
and Chestnut Ivarth declared to 
be Infected with Ink Disease 
[Blepharospora cambivora) in 
Italy, T260. 

Chloropicrin : Highly Toxic Ef- 
fect upon Certain Lower Ani- 
mals, and the PossibiUt}' of Em- 
ploying this Substance for the 
Destruction of Parasites, 1050. 

Chrysohothris tranquebarica : On C^- 
suarina equisetifolia and Rhi- 
zophora Mangle in Southern Flor- 
ida, 1304. 

Chrysoniela hypertcum : On Hype- 
ricum perforatum and other spe- 
cies of Hypericum Imported into 
New South Wales, X044. 

Chrysomphahis : Chrys. Hotyospei- 
mi : Compulsory Coiltrol in Ita 
ly, ^Regulations of Ministry of 



Agriculture, i2(>o. Chrys. dietyb^ 
si>ermi, Chrys. perseae, Chrys. 
persiwatus and Chry^. scutifor-^ 
nits : On Avocado, in Guatemala, 
1002. Chrys. rossi : On Phalae- 
it ops sp in the Philippines, ^97. 

ChrysophlviHs endohiotua : On Potato 
in Pennsylvania (IT. S.) 5^6. 

Cicada septemdecim : Host of Mas- 
^ospora cicadtua in Columbia, 
r.S. A , 1283 

Cimbex quadfimaculaia * On Almond 
in Italy, O75. 

Cinchona * Insects Attacks on Seed 
in Java, <)05. 

Cineraiia maiiUma: Tarqtonia nz- 
^^ra in Italy. 39O 

Ciiiiphaga mixta' On Aialuntta 
ghtuca in New South Wales, 

1059. 

Citropsis SchwctitjnUhii * Attacked 
by Pseudomonas i itn, 10^8. 

Citrus Canker (Pseudomonas ( itn): 
Lanstuni domesUcum, Suscept- 
ible to Attack, Rutciceous 

Plants vSiusceptible to Attack, 10:^8. 

Citrus PVuits . C amanUloha Gleos- 
pofium hnictUcolum in Trinidad, 
1279 C sinensis, 1038 Citrus 
spp : Aspidiotus palmae, Myiilas-^ 
pis hccki and Vinsonia sielltfe- 
ra, in vSao Thomc% S98 DiseavSes 
and J^nemies in the Argentine, 
Heli^ pisana in Calitor* 
nia, 348 Prohibition of Impor- 
tation into Sicil}’’ and Sardinia 
(Italy) of Living Citrus Trees 
and Other Trees Infested with 
Ceroplastes sitiensts, 1200 Rhyn- 
chotes that Infest Citrus Trees 
in Australia, 1038. 

Clasioptera sp. : On Cacao Trees. 
Attacked by Jjrosophila pauidoxa 
in Trinidad, 608. 

Clautena Latisium : Pseudomonas 
Citit, 1038. 

Clavioeps purpurea f, rntici or f. 
Tritici-M amiohae : On Manitoba 


Wheat in Upper Savoy and on 
‘ Alsation Buckwheat in Upper 
Sadne, 135. 

Click Beetle (Agnates Hneatus) : 

On Vine in Italy, 407. 

Clover : Dasyneura legMminicola (Go- 
ver Flower Midge), in America, 
141. Psendopeziza Trifoh^ {Leaf 
vSpot), T272. See also Tri folium 
pr a tense. 

Clover-Flower Midge (Dasyneura 
legumtmcola) in America, 141. 
Cnethocampa (Thaumeiopoea) pityo- 
camp a (Pine Bombyi:) : Parasitic 
Diseases in P'rance, i28(> 
Coccidae : In the Philippine Is- 
lands, 397. In the Island of Sao 
Thomc\ 398 In Italy, 39O 
Coccobacillus Acridiniutn Use in 
the Control of Locust (Dociostau- 
rus niavoccanus) in Italv, 54 3 Use 
in the Control of Schistoceia ta- 
tanca m Morocco, i28r 
*'Cochvlis" (( ondiylis anihiguella), 
1 283 

Cockchafer Bacillus MilnlontfSltt 
non lt(/U( 1 1( lens [i in Blood ot 
Cockchafer in P'raiice 
“ Coconut Bud Rot ” [Phyfoph- 
thoia Fahiii), J277 
Coconut . Jnscases and l^csts in 
Madras (India, Brachariuna, 
in Ja\a and vSiuualra, 2i>o Bton- 
i'nspa fioggatti, in vSumatra and 
Java, J301 llidan luiia, in 
Dutch Indies, i 300 Kephantis 
sen no pa. in Tr a van core. Brit. 
India, i2()Q Pesfalozzia Palma- 
rum in vSumatra and Java, 1301. 
Phyto phi kora Fahai, Cause of 
Bud Rot in the Philippines, 1277. 
Cocos nucifeia. see Coconut 
Cotfea : C avahioa Ceroplastes sp. 
and Orthezia insignis, in Island 
of Sao Thome, 398 C cougensts , 
Resistant to He mi lei a va stair ix 
in Madagascar, 374. C hbertea : 
Jschnaspis filiformts and Le- 
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canitm viride together with its 
parasite, Cephalosporium Le* 
caniit 398. C. fohusta : Pseudo* 
coccus sp. in Dutch Indies, 260. 
See also Coffee. 

Coffee : Cfyphalus hampei ; In West 
of Java, 260. Frosts: Care of 
Plants Damaged in Brazil, 58. 
Hemileia vastatrix, Resistant Va- 
rieties in Madagascar, 901. Pla* 
giolepis lovgtpes and Pseudococ* 
cus sp. ; In Central Java, 260. 
Resistant Varieties in Indo-China, 
466. See also Coffea. 

Colaptes auratus ; Predatory Foe 
of Chrysohoihrts tranqueharica in 
Southern Florida, 1304. 

Colletotnchum : C. erumpens : On 
Rhubarb in Illinois (U. S.), 539. 
C. gloeosporiodes ; On Avocado, 
in Guatemala, 1062. 

Columbia (U. S ) : Massospora ci- 
cadina : On Cicada septemdecim, 
1283. Phomopsis Kalmiae : Leaf- 
blight of Kalmia lat%folia, 663. 

Conchy lis ambiguella : Effect of 
Heat and Drought upon this 
Cocliylis in France, 1285 

Comothynum Hellebori : On Helle* 
borus mger, 703 

Conotracheliis : On Avocado in Gua- 
temala, 1062. 

Copper : Action of, on the Growth 
of the Vine and on Its Resistance 
to Drought, Q13. 

Cofdyline indtvtsa : Melanostoma 
fasciaium, Syrphus novae-zealan* 
dtae. Predatory Foes of Lepido- 
pteron Injurious to C. in divisa 
in New Zealand, 138. Syrphus 
ortas and S. ropalus, Predatory 
Foes of Venusta vernculata which 
attacks Leaves in N. Z., 138. 

Corpuscles, Unknown ; Observed 
in Diseased Spinach Roots in Hol- 
land, 1296. 

Corticum : C. javanicum ; On Hevea 
in Dutch Indies, in 1917, 260. C, 


salmonicolor : On Hevea hrasilieims 
and on Anona sp. in British North 
Borneo, 132. 

Corythucha : C. juglandis, 676. C. 
parshleyi : On Juglans spp. in 
New Jersey (U. S.), 676. 

Cotton : Anthonomus grandis (Boll 
Weevil) ; 134, 700, 882. Early 

Varieties with Short Lint Re- 
sistant to Boll Weevil in U. S. A., 
882. Essential Oil Attractive to 
Boll Weevil, 700. Diacrisia virgin 
nica in Texas (U. S.), 1053. Dis- 
eases and Pests in Italian Somali- 
land, 884. Enneinies of C. in State 
of Sao Paolo (Brazil), 883. Gelechxa 
gossypiella, 134. Oxycarenus hva- 
linipenms in Angola (Portuguese 
Africa), 1292. 

Court-noue (Bramble-Leaf Dis- 
ease of the Vine), 393. 

Cowpea {Vigna sinensis) ; Agromyza 
destructor in the Philippines, 268. 

Crataegus cocctnea, C. Douglasn, C. 
grandtjloray C. inonogyna, C, nigra, 
C, Oxyacantha, C, punctata, C. san* 
guinea, C. tanaceti folia, C. tomen- 
tosa : Roestelia lacerata, in Sweden, 
383. Crataegus spp. ; Halistdota 
caryae in Canada and tlie U. S. A., 
271. Popilia niponica in New 
Jersey. 545 

Crematogaster dohrni ; Construction 
of Shelters ior Antonina zonata in 
Ceylon, 1050. 

Cricket, Moroccan (Dociostaurm nia- 
roccanus] : Control in France, 1049. 

Crotolana usaramoensis ; Scleiotiwn 
RoJfsit and Corticum salmonicolor 
in Dutch East Indies, 729. 

Cryptoparlatona ubenfera : On Arto* 
carpus sp. and Mallotus philippi- 
nensis, in the Pliilippines, 397. 

Cryptorrhynchus lapathi (Osier Weevil). 
Legislative and Administrative 
Measures in Italy for Control of 
this Pest, 1260. 

Cucufhber : Stemphylium Cucurbtta- 
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cearum, in Indiana and Ohio (U. 
^•)* 1035 * Verticillium albo^atrum 
in Holland, 136. 

CuGumis : C. Melo : Diacrisia virgin 
nica in Texas, 1053. C. sativus, see 
Cucumber. 

Cucurbita spp. : Stemphyhum Cucur* 
bitaceavum^ 1035. 

Currants: Sphaevotheca Mors-Uvae 
in France, 1274. 

Curtisia faginea : Fames applanatus 
in South Africa, 267. 

Cuscuta spp. : Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative Measures in Italy, 
1260. 

Cyamopsis psor abides : Immune from 
Agromyza destnictor in the Phi- 
lippines, 268. 

Cydonia : C. oblouga : Hahsidoia ca- 
ryae. In Canada and the U. S. A., 
271 . C, vulgaris : Rnesteha coinuta 
and R. lacerata, 383. 

Cynodon Daciylon and C. sp. ; Hosts 
of Tomaspis flavilatera in Brit. 
Guiana, 671 . 

Cyrtognathiis forficatus : On Dwarf 
Palm and Vine in Morocco, 1057 
Cvtospora : C, Batata : Cause of 

Pox or Pit (>Soil Rot) of Sweet 
Potato in U. S. A., 1030. C chry- 
so sperm a : On I^oplars and Willows 
in tile U. S. A , 795. C, sp. : On 
Apple Trees in Illinois (I”". S.), 

T >76. 

Dacnusa scAPToMizAi: : Parasite of 
Pegomyia calyptrata in Um'ted Sta- 
tes, 1297. 

Dahlia variabihs : Enivloma Calen- 
dulae in Belgium, 540. 

Dalhergia laiifoha : Attacked by Mould 
in Dutch Indies, 260. 

Dasyneura leguminicola (Clover Flow- 
er ]Midge) : On Clover in America, 
141. 

Decree Ministerial, Regulating Trade 
in Various Plants and Parts of 
Plants Attacked by Certain Plant 


and Animal Parasites in Italy, 
1260. 

Denmark : Chief Fungoid Diseases 
of Fruits Trees, 739. 

Diacrisia virgimca : On Cotton and 
Other Plants in Texas (U. S.), 

1053. 

Diamond Back Moth (Plutella cruci- 
/era rum) : In New Zealand, 138. 

Diaspis : D. boisduvalii : On Avocado 
in Guatemala, 1062. D pentagona : 
Legislative and Administrative 
Measures in Italy, 12G0. On Peacli 
Tree and Nectarine Tree in France, 
408. See also Aulacaspis pentagona, 

“ Dikbuikrups (Lita solanella, Gnort- 
moschena heliopa), 1045. 
Dikbuikvlinder {Gnorimo schema 
heliopa), 1045. 

Diplocarpon Rosae : On Roses in 
Trinidad, 1275. 

Diplodia perseana : On Avocado in 
Guatemala, 1002. 

Djamocr-oepas {Ccrtjcum java- 
nicum) : In Java, 2O0 

Dociostaurus maroccanus : IJxpiwi- 

ments in Controlling the Moroccan 
Cricket (D, m.) in France, 1049. 
Experiments and Observations Car- 
ried out in Italy on the Chief Me- 
thods of Combating Locusts, 543. 

Dohchos Lablah : Agiomyza destructor 
in tlie Philippines, 2G8. 

Dcfhichiza populea (Canada poplar 
canker) : Legislative and Adminis- 
trative Measures Concerning tliis 
Disease in Itaty, 1260. 

Drosophila paradoxa : On Cercopid 
{Clastoptera sp ) attacking Cacao 
Trees in Trinidad, 668. Drosophila 
sp. ; Panama sp., 068. 

Drought : IClfect on Conchy lis ambi- 
guella in P'rance, 1285. Action of 
Copper on Growth of Vine and on 
Resistance to Drought, 913. 

Duomites ceramicus . On Teak in 
Dutch Indies, 260. 

Dutch Indies : Diseases and Pests of 
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Plants Cultivated in iqiy. Fungi 
Parasitic on Crotolaria usaramoen^ 
st$, 729. Hidafi irava ; On Coconut 
Palm, 1300, 

Dying-Off : Of spruce {Picea excelsa) 
in the Arve Valley {Chedde and 
Chamonix), 529. 

“Bariev Rose." Potato \ar. Resis- 
tant to Mildew (Phyiophthoia in- 
festans) in Poland, 306. 

HichhoYnia speciosa : Haniiful Weed 
in Indo-Cliina, 1199. 

Eleustm corocana: Gonocephalmn ( 0 - 
patrum) depressum and G, hofniann- 
seggi in Mysore (India), 346. 

Elm ; Kcihosysphmqta ulmi in On- 
tario, Canada, 1303. 

Ehmtis, 780. 

Lmpca iosae : On Apples in America, 
270. 

Enemies, Natural* Adehhcra sp. : 
Of Chryscboihris tranquebanca in 
S. Florida, 1304 Ants ; Of Tonuibpis 
jlavilaiera in Brit. C^tiiana, 671, 
Apanklc^ glomefatus : Of Piensbras- 
stcne (Paithogenetic Reproduction), 
1047, Aphictis melanosio Hiatus : Of 
Lccanium capreae in Crri. Britain, 
\^2. Anindintcola leucoce phala : Of 
Fomaspis flavilateui in Brit. Guiana, 
071. Aianvcohis lugo^veuti'is and 
A labena : Of Chrysohnthns Iran- 
iiaebarica in S. Florida, 1 ^>4. At- 
iidae : Of Tofnaspi<; flavilatera in 
Brit. Guiana, 671. Baulhts hoplos- 
tcinus : Patliogenic Action on Some 
Common Insects, 7284 Bacilb^s 
pterts fluorcscens, B puns hqiie- 
taciens, B. pieri^ iinii liquefacmis a, 
IJ. piens non hquejacuns ^ and 
B, pi ensa gilts : Bacterial Panisites 
of Larvae of Piens brass luie (Cab- 
bage White Butterfly), in France, 

400. Bacterial Parasites, New: 
Of Cockchafer, Observ^ed in France, 

401. Boctenum pityocanipae : Of 
J'haumeU poea (Cmthocampa) pt- 


tyocampa, in France, 1286. Beau- 
veria glohulifera and Beauveria sp. : 
Of Thaumetopoea {Cnethocampa) p%- 
tyooampa in France, 12S6. Birds: 
Of Gonoce'bkalum (Opatrum) de- 
pressum and G. hojmannseggi in 
Mysore (India), 546 ; Of Tomaspis 
flavilatera in Brit. Guiana, 671. 
Blasiothrix hritanmca : Of Lecanium 
capreae in Grt. Britain, 542. Bt- 
trytis Bassta'na (vSilk Worm Mus- 
cardine) : In Control of Thaume- 
topoea (Cnethocampa) piiyocampu, 
1287. Cephalosponum I^canti: Of 
Lecanium viride in Island of S. 
Thomas, 398. Chvysomela hyper i- 
cum : Of Hyperumn perforatum 
and Hypericum spp. in New Soutli 
Wales, 1044. Coccohactlhts Am- 
dtorum : In Control of Schisiocerca 
iatanca in Morocco, 3 281 Colaptes 
auratus : Of Chiysobothns Uanque- 
harica in S Florida, 1304. Cto- 
iophaga am: Of Tomaspis flavila- 
icra in Brit Guiana, O71. Dacnusa 
scaptomrzae : Of Pegmnyia calyp- 
trata in E S. A., 1297. Drosophila 
paradoxa : Of ClasUfptera sp in 
Trinidad, 658 liremctylus arctiae: 
Of Diucrisiu vugimca in Texas, 
1033 Em lemensia hasseitella : Of 
Kermes spp h: Missouri and Texas 
(IT.S A ), 670. Eurytoma poloni: Of 
Agyomyza destructor in the Philip- 
])int*s, 268. Eiitelus bnu hophagi . 
Of Bntchophagus funehrii> in U S. , 
797. Ftuvicola pica : Of Tomaspis 
flavilatera in Brit. Guiana, 671. 
HaphtJirips s]) : Of Tomaspis fla- 
vxlatera in Brit Cmiana, 671. Heza 
pevamata : Of Tomaspis flavilatera 
in Brit Guiana, (>73 . H^mienop- 
tcra ; Of Gonocephalum (Opatrum). 
depressum and G hofmannseggi. 
in Mysore (India). 346 ; of Pecitno- 
phora gossypiella in Italian Somali- 
land, 495. leery a hyperici : On 
Hypeficum perforatum, Weed in 
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New South Wales, 1044. Icterus 
^ufithoroHsi Of lomaspts flavila^ 
ter a in Brit Guiana, 671. Iphiaulax 
flavator: Of Hesperophanes gnseus^ 
in France, 66 q. Lampronaia me- 
lanchohca . Of Cimbex quadrima- 
culata, in Ital)", 675 Liodontoinents 
perplexus andL ^ectindus Of Bni- 
chophagus funebris in U S A , 797 
Ivizards : Of Tomas pn flavtlaiera 
in Brit Guiana, 671 Ma^sospora 
cicadinu : Of Cicada scptendecxm 
in Columbia, US A , 1283 

Melamrpeb ei vthrocep}ialiiS : Of 
Chrysohoihns Uanquehanoa in S 
Florida. 1304 Melanostofna fascia* 
turn Of Aphides and Larvae of 
Phthonmaea operciilella , Pluiella cm* 
ciferarum etc in Zealand, 138 
Mctarrhizium Amsophae Of To* 
xnaspis flavtlaiera in Bnt Guiana, 
071 . Mites . Of Gmiocephalum 
(Opatrum) depressum and 6 hof* 
mannseggi in ^lysore (India), 546 
Mongoose: Of T flaviluteia in 
Brit Guiana 671 Muscivnra iy* 
1 annus : Of T flavilateia in Brit 
(Guiana, 671 Mutvca granais On 
Papilla ihoaniiades in Argentine, 
1048 Nabis ferns Of Larvae of 
Pegomvia in IT S A‘, 1 207 Odo* 
vata spp Of J'omaspis flavilatera 
111 Bnt Guiana, 671 Oligosiia gi* 
raulti • Of Tomaspis flavilatera in 
Brit Guiana, 671 Opheltes glan- 
4 .opterus : Of Cimbex qnadrunaculata 
in Italy, 075 Opiu:> quebecensts : 
Of Pegomyia calyptrata in U. S. A , 
1297 Paratngovogasba Stella: 
Of Agromyza destructor, in tlie Phi- 
lippines, 268 Parexorista candei : 
Of Oiceticns tilatensis, in Argentine, 
402 Pemcilhum sp * Of Thaume* 
iopoea [Cmthocanpa) pityocampa, in 
France, 1286 Pflugis mantispa . 
Of Tomaspis flaiilaiera in Brit 
Guiana, 671 Picromerus bidens ' 
Of Mela soma populi and M tre* 


mulae, in France, 79S. Pimpla pe- 
dalis : Of Hahstdota caryae in 
Canada and U. S A, 271. Quisqua* 
lus lugubns : Of Tomaspis flavila* 
tera in Brit Guiana, 671. Salptn* 
gogaster nigra : Of Tomaspis 
flavilatera in Brit Guiana, 671 
Sptcaria farinosa * Of Thaumetopoea 
{Cnethocampa) pityocampa in Fran« 
ce. 1286 Streptococcus sp. : Of 
Th (Cn ) pUvocampa in France, 
1286 Sycophrwus hespero phams : 
Of Hesperophanes grtseus, in Fran- 
ce, 669 Syiphus novae*sealandiae: 
Of Aphides and Larvae ot Phtho* 
rtmaea operculella, Pluiella cruet* 
ferarum, etc , in New Zealand, 138 
Syrt>hus orta, and S lopalus' 
Of Larv’^ae of Melanchia steiopastis, 
Venusia praefectaia and X author hoe 
veinculatn, m New Zealand, 138. 
S viridueps (— S obesus) Of 
Aphides in New Zealand, 138 
Tachinids : Of Thaumetopoea (Cne* 
thacampa) pityucampa in France, 
12S6 lenebrotdes vSp Oh* Chiy* 
sobothris tranquehanoa in vS Florida, 
1304 Inchogramma mmutum , 
Of Pegcrmyia in T"" S A , 1 297 
Trimeiomicms maculatus ' Of Bru* 
chophagus fhnebfis in U S A , 
797 Tyi annus meluu cholic us Of 
Tomasptb flavilateia in Brit (imana, 
O7T Volatma ^acaiUM Of 7 fla* 
vilatera in Bnt Guiana, 671 Xiphi* 
dium propinquvm Of T flavila* 
tera 111 Bnt Guiana, 671 Xylono* 
mus piopinquus * Of Hespeu phanes 
grtseus, in France, 669 Yeast, 
Patliogenic* , Forms Found m Blood 
of Italian Cncket (Calliptamus ita* 
heus) m France, 1 282 Zelus m%* 
mus . Of r flaiilaiera in Brit 
Guiana, ^>71 

Entyloma . F Calendulae : On Dalilia 
in Belgium, 540. E Ranunculi 
On Hellehorus inger in France, 
793 
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Ephedra nebrodensis ; Hemtberlesca, 
ephedrarum and H, trabuti in Italy, 
396. 

Eremocitrus glauca : Pseudomonas Ci- 
tri, 1038. 

Eremotylus urctiae : Parasite of Dia- 
crisia virginica in Texas, 1053. 

Ergot, Rye (Ciaviceps purpurea) : 
On Manitoba Wheat in Upper 
Savoy, and on Alsatian Bucki^heat 
in Upper Sa6ne, 1 35. 

Erica arbnrea : Adiscodiaspis ericicola 
in Italy, 39O. 

Efiococcus cactearum ; On Cereus sp. 
and Mammillana sp. in Italy, 396. 

Enophyes n. sp. : On Populus Wis- 
lizem, in Texas, U. S. A., 145. 

Eristalis tenax (European Drone-Fly) : 
In New Zealand, 138. 

Eucalymnatus iessellatus : On Kentia 
and other Palms and on Pte rasper- 
mum acerifolitim in Italy, ^<>6. 

Eucalyptus ficifoha ; Nota metalhpa 
in New South Wales, 077. 

Euchlaena mexicana ; Physoderma me- 
xicann in the United States, 1269. 

Euclefiiensia bassettella ; On Ktrmes 
spp., Cocddae Infesting Quercus 
spp. in Missouri and Texas. 

Eudemis of the Orape ; Ivffect of 
Chloropicrin, 1050 

Eugenia Jambolana : Belopeltis sp. 
on East Coast of Sumatra, 266. 
Eugenia sp. : Greeniella javavensis 
in the Philippines, 397. 

Eulecanium : E. ficinum ; On Ficus 
Caricn in Italy, 396. E. piligerum ; 
On Plum in Italy , 39t>. E . prunastn: 
On Wild Plum and Peach in Itah", 
390. E> scricettm ; On Abies alba 
in Italy, 396. 

Euimrchahu gennadiosi ; On Carob 
Beans in Italy, 410. 

Eunnymus japcmcus and E, pulcheU 
Ins : Lecanium persicae in France, 

399. 

EuprocUs chrysorrhoea : Bacillus ha- 
plosternus, 1284. 


European Drone-Fly (Eristalis tenax) 
in New Zealand, 138. 

European Elm Sawfly Leaf Miner 
(Kaliosysphingia ulmi) : In Onta- 
rio, Canada, 1303. 

Eurytcma poloni ; Nat. Enemy of 
Agromyza destructor in the Philip- 
pines, 268. 

Eutelus bruchophagi ; Parasite of Bru- 
chophagus funebris in the United 
States, 797. 

Evernia ; On Spruce near Chamonix 
(France), 529. 

Evodia lahfolia and E. Ridlevet : 
Pseudomonas Ciiri, 1038. 

Explosi\ es : Poisonous Fumes as 
IMeans of Destroying Insects and 
Fungi Injurious to Plants, 821. 

Fagvs : Halisidota caryae in Canada 
and tlie United States, 271. 

Feronia Limonia : Pseudomonas Ci- 
iri, 1038. 

Feronulla lucida : Ps. Cttri, 1038, 

Feverfew [Pyreihrum cinerariaefo- 
lium) : Insecticidal Properties, 1151. 

Ftcus : F. aurea : Ophiodothella Fid 
in Florida, 1041. F, Carica : F«- 
lecamttm fictnttm in Italy, 396. 
F. nota : Phenacoccus sptnosns in 
the Philippines, 397. Ficus sp. : 
Trabutia verni^osa in British North 
Borneo, 132. 

Fig : Hesperophanes gnseus Parasitis- 
ed by Sycophrurus hespeiophanis in 
France, 069, 

Filao {Casuarina spp.) : Resistant 
to Insects, especially to Termites 
in Senegal, 612. 

Flame-tlirowers : Control of Moroc- 
can Cricket in France, 1049. 

Florida : Chrysobothris tranquebarica 
on Casuanna equxseti folia , 1304. 
Ophiodothella Fict on Ficus aurea, 
104] . 

Fluvicola pica : Parasite of Froghop- 
per \jromaspis f lav Hater a), in Brit- 
ish Guiana, 671. 



Fames applavatus (*= F. atistfalis ) : 
On Olea latmfoha and other Plants 
in >South Africa, 267 

Forests : Pyralids in the Dutch In- 
dies, 260 

Formaldehyde : Control of Wheat 
Scab (Gthberella Sauhinetn) and 
other Seed- Borne Diseases of Ce- 
reals, 1265 

Fortufiella : F Hind si i , Attacked by 
Pseudomonas Citru 1038 F. {Citrus) 
japonica Resistant to Fs. Citn, 1038. 

Fiance : Bacillus hoplosternus. Patho- 
genetic Action on some Common 
Insects, 1284 B Melolonthae non 
hquefactens m Blood of Diseased 
Cockchafer near Dyons, 1284 Bac- 
terial Parasites (New) of Cock- 
chafer, 401 Bacterial Parasites 
of Larvae of Cabbage W’hite But- 
terfly \Pieris bra^isicae), 400 Beet, 
Diseases of, Encouraged by It)x- 
cess of vSodium Nitrate, 574 C la- 
vtceps purpurea (Rye Ergot) on 
Mam'toba Wlieat and on Alsatian 
Buck-wheat in Copper Sadne. '35 
Conchylis ambiguella : Effect of 
Heat and Drought, 1285 Diaspis 
pentagon a : On Peach and Nectari- 
nes Trees, 408 Dociostaurus ma- 
roccanus (]Moroccan Cricket), Con- 
trol Experiments, 1040 Dying Oft of 
Spruce iPicea excelsa) in the Arve 
Valley (Cbedde and Chamonix) 329. 
Eniyh mu Ranuiuuh and Como- 
thynum Hellebon on Hellehorus 
ntger, 793 Everma, Parmeha, Rama- 
lena spp in Spruce in Giamonix 
Region, 529 Grapholitha leplas- 
triana on Cultivated Cabbage 406. 
Heterodera radtcicola, on Gompho- 
caipus fruticosns, 80 t Iphiaulax 
flavator, Parasite of Hesperophanes 
gnseus Injurious to Fig, 6bg Ips 
typograi>hus on Spruce in Cliamo- 
nix Region, 529 Leeamum perst- 
cae, New Host Plants of, 399 
Micrococcus Popuh on Populus 


monthfera var. angulata, uyS Pa- 
rasitic Diseases of Pine Bombyx 
(Thaumeiopoea [Cnethocampa] pi- 
iyocampa, 1286 Ptcromems bt- 
dens, Rliyncote attacking Larvae 
of Mela soma popuh and M iremu^ 
lae, Injurious to Poplars, 79^. 
Phylloxera, Direct Bearers Resist- 
ant to Attack ih Alsace, 1128. 
Potato Leaf Curl, Researches in 
the Loire Dept., 527. Pyrausia 
nuhilahs on Make in Toulouse 
District, 1289 Rust, Lodging and 
Scorching, Resistant Wheat Va- 
rieties, 278 Sphaerntheia Mors 
Uvae on Rtbes Grossulana, R Ru- 
brum and R anreum on the (»old 
Coast, 1274 StephaniUs p^oi on 
Pears and Apple Trees, 409 Sy- 
cophvurus hespepophams and Xylono- 
mus propuiquus Parasite of Hespe- 
rophanes gnseus Injurious to Fig, 
66g Frophylrfu Alfaljae on Lu- 
cerne, 1271 Vmes, I>estruction 
of, by Asph}Tcialing War Aas in 
Champagne, 250 Veast Fonxis, 
Patliogenic Found in the Blood 
of the Italian Cncket \Calhpiamiis 
itahcus), 1282 

Fraxinus Hahsidnta caiyae 111 Canada 
and the I'^nited vStates, 271 

Frost . Care of Damaged Coffee Plants 
in Brazil, *>8 vSpnng Frosts and 
Infection with Bacterial Tmnours 
or Tuberculosis of tlie (Jlive (Bai- 
ttiuum Savastanoi) in Italy, 1042 

Fruit : Chief I'ungoid Diseases in 
Denmark, 739 

Fungi Of Porto Rict), 656 Of Brit- 
ish North Borneo, i 32 

Fungicides Bordeaux Mixtuies Com- 
parative Efficacy of Ordinary Mix- 
tures and of B mixtures Contiiin- 
ing Casein, in Protecting Grapes, 

1 266. Lime-Sulphur Mixtures . For 
the Control of WTieat and Barley 
Smut, 387. Constituents and* (Gen- 
eral Uses, 534. 





FtisariUm : F. Mailt : On Onions in 
Teatas (IT. S), 538. Fusanutn sp. 
On Avocado in Guatemala, 1062. 

G iMBlR ** (Vncana Gambler), 266 
Gas, Asphyxiating : Destruction of 
Vines by War Gas in Champagne, 
France, 259. Suffocating Toxic 
Gases used in Control of Moroccan 
Crickets in France, T049. 

Gelechta S!os<iypieU(i , 134. See also 
Pectniphora gossypiella 
Gemsia pilosa : Targiovtn Inapt in 
Italy, 30b. 

Germany • Zettgophora flavtcolhs, Po- 
pulus ntgra, 1302. 

Gihberella Saiihwetti * Formaldehj^de 
as Means of Control, 12O5. 
Gleosporium Imtethcolum : On Cttru*; 

attravitfoha in Trinidad, 1279 
ijlometella cxngulaia : On Apples in the 
United States, 137 
Glvatie hxspida * Immune from At- 
tacks of Agfomyza destructor in tlie 
Philippines, 268 

(jiummosc hema hehopa On Tobacco 
in Java, 1045 

Gomphocatptis fruticifstts Heterodera 
iadicicola in France, 80 j 
Gohocephaluni depressum and G hof- 
nuoniseggi . On Crops in Mvsore, 
(India), 540. 

Gooseberr)^ Grey (^) (Sphaerotheca 
Mors-Ui ae), 1274 

iro^sypium httsutum' Dtacnsia inrgi- 
men in Texas, 1053 
Gincilaria cramefeUa On Cacao Trees 
in Dutch Indies, 200 
<»rammang'' Ant {Plagiolepis Ion- 
gipes) . On Coffee Plants in Dutch 
Indies, 260 

(lyapholitha leplasinami : On Culti- 
vated Cabbage in France, 406 
Great Britain: Aphicus nielanosto^- 
matiis and Blastothnx bnianmea. 
Parasites of Lecamum capreae, 542. 
Mvxus ribis, Aphis Injurious to 
Pibes, 104b Onion Smut (Urocys- 


its Cepulae), Oospora pusiu- 

Ians : On Potato, 1270 
Greeiitella 'javanensts : On Eugenia sp. 

in the Philippines, 397. 
Green-Spined Orange Bug (Btproiu- 
lus bibax), in Australia, 1058 
Grenada : Tylenchus mustcola on tlie 
Bluggoe Banana, 1061 
Grey Blight of Tea (Pesialozzta Pal- 
marum), 266 

“ Grillare " : Name in Italy indicat- 
ing Places where Egg-Cases of Lo- 
cuvsts are laid. 543. 

Gummosis : Of Sugar Cane in Dutch 
Indies, 2(>o Of Wood}^ Plants 
(Legislative and Admimstrative 
Measures in Italy). 1260 
“ Guar " (Cyanopsts psoralotdes), 268 
Guatemala: Pests of Avocado {Pei- 
sea grahssima), iob2 
“ Guayule " . Diseases and Pests, 
320 

CUiiana, British Tomaspts flavita- 
ieui . On Sugar Cane, Rice, Cvno- 
d( n Dactylov, Cynodon sp , Stipa 
sp , and Pantcum laxitm, (yqi 
Gusano del Naranjo iPaptlio thoan- 
tiades), 1048 

Gymnosporangttim Biological and 
Systematic Obser\"ations in Swe- 
den Gymn claiun i a ef or me \ 
On Common J iiiiiper , t sp Ame- 
faucliieris with Aecidium on Ame- 
lanohwr areophila, A almfnha, 
A canadensis, A erecta, A inter- 
media, A. ohlongifoha , A poly- 
carpa, A pumila and A vulgaris, 
383 , f sp Crataegi with Ae- 
cidium on Crataegus coccinea, 
E. Douglasn, C grandi flora, C. 
monogvna, C nigra, C Oxyacantha, 
C punctata, C. sanguinea, C 
tanacetijoha, C temeniosa, Cydonia 
vulgaris, Pyrus communis, Ame- 
lanchier canadensis, A. erecta, A 
vulgans, 383 ; f. Pyrus 
comnmms with Aecidium on Pv- 
rus communis, Crataegus spp , Cv- 
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donia vulgaris, AmeUmchiev vuU 
garis. Gymn. Sahinae, (Pear-leaf 
Clhster Cups) ; Compulsoiy Con- 
trol according to Decree of Ita- 
lian Minister of Agriculture, 1260. 

Gymn. tremmelloidos: On Com- 
mon Juniper; f. sp Amelanchkris 
with Aeddium on Amslanchm vul- 
garis, 383 f. sp. Ariae witli 
Aeddium on Sorbus Aria, 383. 
f. sp. Aucupanae (= Gymn. 
Juniper i) with Aeddium Sorbus 
Aria, S. Aucuparia, Cydonia vul- 
garis, Pyrus Malus, 38^. f. 
sp. Mah with Aeddium on Cy- 
doma vulgaris, Pyrus Malus, Sorbus 
Aucuparia, 383. f, sp. tor- 
minahs with Aeddium on Sorbus 
Aria, S. Chamaemespilus, S. hy- 
bnda, S. latifolm, S. tofminahs, 383* 

Gypsonoma acenana : Agent Causing 
Spread of M%crc coccus Popult, 1278, 

HaEMATOXYLON CAMPhCHIANUM ! Ho- 
wardia biclavts in Italy, 396. 

Halesidota annulifacta, 271. 

Halisidota cafyae : On Cultivated 
Trees in Canada and the United 
States, 271. 

Hamamelis : Halisidota caryae in Ca- 
nada and tlie United States, 271. 

Haploihrtps sp. : Parasite of Tomas- 
pis flavtlatera, in British Guiana, 
671. 

Haiziella Castaneae : Cause of Black 
Rot of Chestnuts, 394 

Hawthorn : Lecanium Capreae in 
Great Britain, 542. 

Hazel : Lecanium capreae in (^reat. 
Britain, 542. 

Hedera Helix: Aspidioius britannicus 
and A. hedericola in Italy, 396. 

Hliothis : H. armigera {H. obsoleta), 
H. assulta, 11 . peltigera, 1045. He- 
hothis sp. : On Leaves of Tobacco 
in Dutch Indies Plantations, 260. 

Heliothnps haemorrhotdalis : On Avo- 
cado in California, 549. 


miix pisana: Dan^ro® SoaU ' In- 
troduced into California, 54®* 
Hellebcrus niger : Coniothryrium Hel- 
lebori and Entyloma Ranunculi in 
France, 793- 

Helopeltis sp. : On Cacao, Tea, 
and Eugenia Jambolana in the 
Dutch Indies, 260. 

Hemiberlesia : H. canariensis ; On 
Centaurea sp. in Italy, 396 H. 
ephedrarum : On Ephedra nebroden- 
sis in Italy, 39b. H. subterraea : 
On Agropyron intermedium, A. re-^ 
pens and Agropyron sp., in Italy, 
396. H. trabuti : On Ephedra ne- 
brodensis in Italy, 39b. 
Hemichionaspis aspidistrae ; On Ripe 
Fruit of Areca Catechu in the Phi- 
hppines, 397. 

Hemtleia vastaiftx : Coffea congen- 
sis : Resistant Spedes in Madagas- 
car, 274. Coffee Vars. Resistant, 
in Madagascar, 901 . 

Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) : Con- 
trol of Insect Pests, 735. 
Hesperethusa crenulata : PseiTSonwnas 
Clin, 1038. 

HesperoPhanus gnseus : On Fig Tree 
Parasitised by Sycophrurus hes- 
perophanis, in France, 669. 
Heierodera radicicola : On Gompho- 
carpus fruticosus, in France, 801. 
Hevea : Hevea brasihensis : Corticium 
javanicum in the Dutch Indies, 260. 
Cort. salmonicolor ; In Brit. North 
Borneo, 132. Phyllosticta Heveae in 
Brit. North Borneo, 132. Phyt. Fa- 
heri in tlie Dutch Indies, 260. 
Phytophthora Faberi, 1277. Poria in 
tlie Dutch Indies, 260. Rareness 
of Disease in Rubber Plantations 
in Indo China, 205. Ustulina : In 
the Dutch Indies, 260. Ustulina 
zonata : In Brit. North Borneo, 132. 
H. guianesis: Aulacaspis pentagona 
in Sao Thome, 398. 

Heza peramata : Parasite of Tomas- 
pis flavilatera in Brit. Guiana, 671. 
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Hibiscus Eosa-stnsnsts : Pseudococcus 
vtfgatus in the Philippines, 397. 

H'ldari trava : On Coconut Palm in 
the Dutch Indies, 1300. 

Holland : Unknown Corpuscles ob- 
served in Diseased Spinach Roots, 
1296 Verticillnim albo-atrum : On 
Cucumber, 136. 

Howardia hiclavxs : On Haematox- 
vlon campeohianum in Ital}', 396 

Hvbloea purea ’ On Teak in Dutdi 
Indies, 260 

Hynienoptera * Natural Jvnemies of 
Gonocephalum (Opatrum) hofmavn- 
seggi and G depressum in Mysore 
(India), 5446 Natural Knemies of 
PecUnophora gossypiella in Italian 
Somaliland, 403 

Hvnstvrtfniih mger : Control of Insect 
Pests, 735 

Hypericum perforatum • locrva hype- 
fici, Attacks on I^caves of this 
Weed in New South Wales, 1044 

hiRlA' T Hyperici On Hvpeucum 
perforatum in New South Wales, 
1044 T purchasi Legislative and 
Administrative Measures m Italy, 
i2(>o. I pun hast On Cultivated 
Rosa in bao Thome, 3 <j8 

Icterus xauthorons Parasitic on Fc- 
maspis flavilateia in Brit (niiana, 
071 

Idaho lilletia Iritui, Resistance to 
Different Varieties of Wheat, j 33 

I dun crus popnh Agent Causing 
Spread of Micrococcus Populi, 1278 

Illinois : Colletnh ichum erumpeus and 
Phyllosticia '^ttaminella , On Rhu- 
barb, 539 ( ytospora sp : On Ap- 

ple Trees, 1270 Glomerella cingu- 
lata (Apple Bitter Rot), 137 

Impaiiens sp. : Poptlia japemea in 
New Jersey, 545 

Importation : Protection of Cultivated 
Plants Against the Introduction 
of New Vegetable or Animal ICne- 
mies of Foreign Origin, 134. 


India : Coconut, Diseases and Pests of, 
in Province of Madras, 891 . Cotton 
Plants with Smooth Leaves ea- 
sily attacked by Aphis, 1122. Go- 
nocephalum {Opatrum) hofmami- 
seggi and G. depressum ((Ground 
Beetles) : On Crops in Mysore, 546. 
Nephanhs sennopa . On Coconut 
Palm in Travancore, i2<)9 
Indiana : Stemphvhum Cucurbitacea- 
riim on Cucumber, 1035 
Indo-China * Coffee, Disease Resist- 
ant Varieties, 466 Scarcity of 
Disease on Rubber Plantations, 205. 
Ink Disease (Blepharospora cambt- 
vora) Of Chestnuts . Decree of Ital- 
ian Minister of Agriculture Pro- 
hibiting the Ivxport of Trees or 
Earth From Districts Declared to 
be Infected, 1260 
Insecticides, Plant, 1151 
Intume,scences , On Cabbage, 781. 
Iphiaulax flavator * Natural Phiemy of 
Hespeufphaves gnseus in France, 
b ()0 

Ipomoea Batatas See Sweet Potato 
Jps typogra pints On Spruce in tlie 
Chamonix Region, P'rance 520 
Ireland * Botrytis sp on Larches, 

665 Keithia tkujina On 1 huya 
gigautea, (>65 Phyiophtoui ervp- 

iogea ' On T'omato and Other 
Plants 337 

Irj^ sp Popilw japontca. Introduced 
from J apan into New J erse> 3 43 . 
[schnaspts phformis , On Coffea li- 
ber? ca in Sao Thom^, 398 
Italy Acroihecium Capsici * On Cap- 
sicums, 10 3(' 4 gnotes Inteatus : 

On Vme, 407 Bramble Leaf Di- 

sease of Vine, Furtlier RevSearches, 
393 Chinese Mulbeny^ Researches 
on Patliological Phenomena made 
at the Royal Station of Ex- 
perimental Sericulture, Padua, 500 
Cimhex quadnmaculata : On Al- 
mond Trees, 675 Cdtiddae, 396. 
]“)eclfee of Italian J^linister of Agri- 



culture Regulating the Trade in 
Various Plants and Parts of Plants 
Attacked by Certain Plant and An- 
imal Parasites, 1260. Develop- 
ment of Rice as connected with 
the Propagation of Weeds in Pied- 
mont, 279. Eumarchalia genna- 
diosi : On Carob Beans, 410. In- 
sect Pests of Olive in Apulia, Italy, 
59S. Locusts, Experiments and 
Observ^ations Carried out on tlxe 
Chief Methods for Combating Do- 
ciosiaimis maroccanus, 543. Mo- 
reschtella rohurella and M. ilictcola 
On Oak and Holly Oak Respect- 
ively, 551. M. moncola-. On Mul- 
htrry, '550, Pests of Castor Oil 
Plant in Sicily, 1294 PhvUoxera, 
Measures for the Control of, 1021. 
Phylloxera, Resistant Vines in Apu- 
lia, Southern Italy, 560. Rust and 
Lodging, Resistance of Different 
Varieties of Wheat in Tuscany, 581 
Snails Injurious to Agave usalana 
in Sicily, 1141. Spring Frosts and 
Infection with Bacterial Tumours 
or Tuberculosis of the Olive {Bac- 
terium Savastanoi), 1032 

Japan : Popiha 'lapomca Introduced 
from J into New Jersey (T S ), 
545 - 

Jasmimum Sambac : Mehola jasmini- 
cola in British North Borneo, 132 

Java : C a c a o : BrachaiUma sp and 
Gracilaria cramerella, 260. Cin- 
chona: Insect Attacks on Seed 
Freshly vSown in the Nursery, 905. 
Coconut: Bronthispa froggatti 
and Pestalozzia Pahriarttm, 1301. 
Coffee: Cryphahis hampei, Pla- 
giolepis longipes and Pseudococous 
sj)., 260. Maize: Lyer Disease 
Caused by Sclerospora ]avanica 
(= Peronospora Maydis), 260, 264. 
Nutmegs: Thamnmgides myris- 
ticae, 1 2Q5. Orchids: Mertila 
malayensis, Especially on Phalae- 


nospsU amabilis, Rice: Cs- 
cidomyia sp., Padiboorder, Root 
Rot and Walang sangit, 260. Sola- 
n a c e a e : Lita solanella ( = Phtho- 
rimaea operculella) on Tomato, 
Potato, Solanum Melongena. S. ca- 
rolinense, 1045. Sugar Cane: 
Sereh Disease, Ob8ervart;ions, X033, 
and Resistant Varieties, 8g8. To- 
bacco: Exact Determination of 
Some Pests, including Chloridea 
(Hehothts) assulifi, Gnorimo schema 
heliopa, Gonocephalum (OpaUum) 
sp., and Lita solanella («= Phtho- 
rimaea operculella), 1045. LasiO” 
derma serncorne and Setomorpha 
margalaestriata. Control in Vorsten- 
landen, 142. Phytophthora Kico- 
tianae. Cause of So-called " Lanas ” 
Disease ; and Treatment, 1034. So- 
lenopsis geminata, Injurious Ant, 
T034. Thrips, 260. 

Juglans : J, cnierea, J. nigra, and 
J. Sieholdiana, attacked by Corv- 
thucha parsheleyi in New Jersey, 
676 J, cinetea, J mgteth» G. re- 
gia and / Sieholduina, attacked 
by Halisidota uirvae in Canada and 
the United States, 271 

Juniper: Gymiiosponniginni clavariae- 
forme and Gwm. trem-elloides in 
Sweden, 383 

Juniper us communis : Gymtiosporan- 
giiini clavariaeforme and Gymn, 
ireniellndes, in Sweden. 383 

KALioi^ys^puiNUA uLMi Ou Ivliiis in 
Ontario, Canada, 1303. 

Kalmia latifolui : Phomopsts Kahmae 
in Columbia, U. S , 663. 

'' Kavangire ", Japanese Variety of 
Sugar Care Immune to Mosaic 
Disease in Porto Rico, 785. 

Keithia thujina : On Thuja gigantea 
ill Ireland, Go 3 

Kentia spp : Jlucalyninatus tessellatus 
in Italy, 39(>. 
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fCermes: K. galUfomus*, On Quercus 
fnarylandica, Q. mgra, Q. stellata, 
Q. virginiam and Q. undulata in 
Texas, byo K. petUti : On Q, 
imbncctfia in Missouri, 670 Ker- 
mes spp : Coccidac Infesting 
cu$ spp Parasitised by Euclemen- 
sta bassettella in Missouri and Te- 
xas, 070 

Korea : Production of Korean In- 
sect Powder, 325 

Kirioeng (Quercus fagifovntts) . Insects 
piercing the Roots in the Dutch 
Indies, zbo 

Labidostomis HOKOEi * On Vine in 
Morocco, i2g8 

Lackey Moth (Bovnhvx neu stria) \ 
Effect of Chloropicrin, 1050 

Laestadia (Brown Blight) On Tea 
on the East Coast of Sumatra, >66 

Lampionota nielanchohca Nat Ivne- 
my of ( imhex quadfimaruhiia in 
Italy 075 

' Lanas ” * Disease of Tobacco in 
Java {Phvtophihoui Xicotianae) 

Lansiitm domesticxnn Susceptibility 
to Citrus Canker (Pseitdotnonas C t- 
hi) 1030 

Laux HahsuUda caivae in Canada 
and the United States 271 

Lasioderma senicorue: On Tobacco, 
Control in Java 142 

Leaf Curl, Potato Researches Made 
in France, 527 

Lecainum L capreae • Parasitised by 
Blastnihrix butanuica and Aphicits 
nielmio%iomatu<! in (»reat Britain, 
'>42 L ftigtitm On Hevea guta- 
nevsis in Island of Sao Thom^, 308 
L persicae On Ampelopsts sp , 
FAmninits lapovicus, E pulchellus 
and Wntana ihinensts in France, 
360 L vn ide : On Coffea libenca 
together witli its Parasite Cepha- 
losporntm Lecaiut in Island of Sao 
Thome, 308 


Legislation ; Law of August 14, 1919, 
amending tlie Algerian Legisla- 
tioin Relating to the Control of 
Phylloxera, 1262. Law of Septem- 
ber 25, igi9, instituting Compul- 
sory Syndicates for Protection aga- 
inst Locusts in Algeria, 1261 

Lepidosaphes : L gloveni : On Ripe 
Fruits of Areca Cateihu in tlie Phi- 
lippines, 307 L mimosarum On 
Avocado in Guatemala, 1062 L tu^ 
herculata : On Cymbidium Tracya^ 
num in Italy, 396 

Leptosphaeria Tritici : Metagerletic 
Stage, 1263 

Leptoterna vSp On Tobacco in Dutch 
Indies, 260. 

Lima Bean (Phaseolus lunatus) • Re- 
sistance to Agfomyza desU actor 
(Bean Fly) in the Philippines 

Lime See Filia. 

Lime (Citrus aurantt folia) * Gloeus^ 
ponmi Umetticohm in Trinidad, 

Liodoiitomerus L per plexus * Rear- 
ed from Bruchophagus funehris in- 
festing Seeds of Medicago satna 
and M Inspida nigra in U S A , 
797 L secu Ildus Parasite of B 
funehris infesting Seeds of Tnfo- 
hum pra^en^e, in U S A 797 

Lita solanella (~ Phthonmaea oper- 
culella) : On Potato, Tobacco. Sc- 
laiium carolineuse and S Melon- 
gena in Java, 1045 On Tobacco 
in Dutch Indies, 260 

Livistoua Hidari iravi m Dutch 
Indies, 1 300 

Lizards ' As l^arasite of Froghopper 
(Toniaspis jlavilatera) in British 
Guiana, 671 

Ivocusts Coccohacillus Acridiomm in 
Control of Schistocerca tatauca in 
^lorocco, T28i Economic Value, 
6(n Experiments and Obsei > a- 
tions carried out in Italv on Chief 
Methods for Combatmg Locusts 
544 See also Cnckets 





Lodging: Resistance of Different Vars. 
of Wheat in Tuscany (Italy), 581. 

Lophocampa carvae {= Hahsidota 
caryae) : On Cultivated Trees in Ca- 
nada and the United States, 271. 

Loquat : Helix pisana in California. 
54 ^' 

Lucerne : Chalddidae Parasitic on 
Bvuchophagus funebris which At- 
tacks Medicago sattva in the United 
States, 797 Pseudopeztza Medtca- 
gtms in the United States, 1272 Ps. 
Medicagims and Spotonema phact- 
diodes in the United States, 660. 
Urophlyctis Alfalfae in France, 1271. 

Ly mantna dxspar : RcvSistance to Ba- 
cillus hoplosteruus , 1284 

Lymidus vantcolor : On Cacao in 
Island of Sao Thom^, 072 

Malroda(.t\lvs hPiyiosvs : 545 

Madagascar : Cacao, Diseases of, 324 
Coifea congeusis * Resistant to He- 
milexa va^tatnx, 274 Coffee vars 
Resistant to Hemxlexa vastatnx, 
qoi 

Maize : Pevonospom Maydxs (~ ^^le- 
iospora 'javaxnca) : Cause of “ Omo 
Iyer " Disease in Dutch Indies, 
2f>o, 204. Phvsoderma Zeae-Maydxs 
inU S A., 1269 Sckrospora Mavdis, 
From India, 264 

Mahicoboma ueiistna . Pathogenetic 
Action of Bacillus hci>lostemus, 
1284. 

Mallotus phihi>puieubxs Cryploparla- 
tnria uberifem in the PliiHppines, 
S07. 

Mommillana sp . Enococcus cactea- 
}um in Italy, 396 

Mcnigxfera indica • Cercospora Mangx- 
/eraa and Meliola Maugi ferae in 
Brit. North Borneo, 132 

Mossospora c tea dm a : Parasitic on 
Cicada septemdeexm in Coh^mbia, 
V S A, 1283 

** Matizaejo ” : Disease of Sugar Cane 
in Porto Rico, 655 


Medicago : M* hisfida mgra : Liodon^ 
tomerus perplexus, Parasite of B. 
funebrts found on Seeds in U. S A„ 
797. M, sattva : Diacrisia vxrginica 
in Texas, U. S. A., 1053. Eutelus 
bruchophap, Liodonfetnerus perple- 
xus and Trxmeromicrus fnaculatus. 
Parasites of Bvuchophagus funebrts 
found on Seeds of M. satxva in U. 
S A , 797. 

Megasti^mus ballestrerxx (=» Irogocar- 
pus ballestrerxx) : Decree of Italian 
Minister of Agriculture to make 
Compulsory Control of this Pest of 
Pistachio, 1260 

Melanchra steropastis : On Phormium 
tenax ; Larvae attacked by Syr- 
phns ortus and 5 . ropalus in New 
Zealand, 138 

Melaveti>es erythrocephalus * Preda- 
tory Foe of Chrysobothfx^ trauque- 
barxea in vSouthem Flonda, 1304. 

Melanostoma fasexaium : Parasitic on 
Aphides and Larvae of Phihnnmaeu 
opefculella, Piutella crucifetarnm etc. 
in New Zealand, i 38 

Melasofiuf populx and M Iremulae : 
On Poplars in France, Parasitised 
by Pxcromerus bxdens, 708 

Melxa Azedaratli * Pomes apphmatus 
in South Africa, 2^7 

Mtlicope tnphytla : Pseud'imouas tiirx, 
10 ]8 

Mehola . M jasminuola on /asm mum 
Sambac, If. Mangifeu e on Mcnigxfera 
iiidica, M Otophorae on Otophoru 
fxutuosa and M Pteiocarpi on 
Pterocarpiis xndxcus in Brit North 
Borneo, 132 

Melochxa sp : Phyllosiicta Melochtae 
in Bnt Nortli Borneo, 132 

Meloloutha vulgarxs : Pathogenetic Ac- 
tion of Bacillus hoplostenms 1284. 

Meiodon equestrxs (Narcissus Fly) : 
In New Zealand, 138 

Mertila malayensis : On Orchids espe- 
cially on Phalaencpsis amahilis 
in Java, 143. 



Metarrhtztm Antsopltae : Paraaitic on 
Tomaspts flavilatera in Brit. Guiana, 
671 

Metroxylon Sagu : Host of Htdan 
tfava, 1300 

Mtcrocitrus australastca: Pseudc tnonas 
Citfi, 1038 

Micrococcus Popuh • On Populus mo- 
nth f era var. angulata in Prance, 
1278 

Mildew, Potato : Early Rose Pota- 
toes Resistant to tliis Disease in 
Poland, 306 Encouraged by the 
ITse of Nitrate of Ammonia as 
Manure m the United Eangdom, 

(X)6 

Missouri : Euclemensm ha^setiella Pa- 
rasite of Kermes spp , Coccidae 
Infesting Quercus spp , 670 Glo- 
merella cingulaia (Apple Bitter Rot) 

137 

^Iite : Natural Enemy of Gonoce- 
phalum (Opatrum) hoimannseggt and 
G depressum in Mysore, 546 

Mongoose Predatory hoe of lo- 
tnaspn flavilatera m Bnt (xinana, 
671 

Monohammus fistulator and Mono- 
ha mmus sp On Pa SSI flora and Vme 
in New South Wales 8c;2 

Moresch'iella M iliucola On Holly 
Odk and M robiuella on (^ak m 
Italy, 551 M moricola on Mul- 
berry' m Italy, 551 

Morocco Coccobacillnb Irndtoium 
in Control, of Schnioteia tatarica, 
1281 Cyrtognathus fotfis^atus on 
Vine, 1057 I ahidostofni^ hoidet 
on Vine, 1298 Phthonmaea opet- 
culella on Potatoes, 140, 404 Fhau- 
meiopoea (Cnetfatcampa) proces- 
swnea on Cork Oaks, 1305 

Mot us alba See Mulberry 

Mosaic, Sugar Cane. Immune Ja- 
panese Variety Kavangire m Porto 
Rico, 785 

Mould Dalbergia laU folia m the 
Dutch Indies, 260 


Mulberry: Moreschtella moruola, m 
Italy, 550 Researches Concerning 
the Value of Mulberry Deaf made 
at the Royal Station of Experi- 
mental Sericulture at Padua, Italv 
500 

Mulberry Scale (Dtaspts pentagona) 
On Peaches and Nectarines m 
France, 408 

“ Muscardine ” Silk Worm 
Basstana) In Control of Pine 
Bombyx (Thaumeiopoea [Cmth*- 
campa] ptihyocampa) , 1287 

Muscivora tyr annus Predatory Foe 
of Tomaspts flavilatera in British 
Guiana, 671 

Mutyca grandts Predatory Foe ot 
Papiho thoantiades in Argentina, 
1048 

Myto<iphaereUa Aloca%xae On Alo- 

casta mactorrhtza m Bntish North 
Borneo, i ^2 

M\oporum iubetculatum Pseudococ- 
cus notabiUs in Italy, 3^6 

Mysore (India) Gonocephalum de- 
pt essum and G hofmanmeggi on 
Crops, 5O4 

Mvtilaspis bech (= M cihicolu) on 
r itrus spy) m Island of bao Thome, 
308 

M^ziis M oispat 104O \I nbiiy, 

on Rtbe^ m Grt Britain 1046 
Mvziis sp Rnizoghpus sagiliatae, 
on Balsamoihtza '>agittata in Mon- 
tana, T’' b A 144 M white i 1040 


Nabjs FLRis Parasitic on Tariae 
of Pegomya m U b A 1207 
** Narcissus liv " (Merodou equesiiu) 
in New 2 ^aland 138 
Native Lime (A fa Ian tm glauca) C«- 
trtphaga mtxta in New South Wales 
1050 

NephanUs sennopa . On Coconut Palm 
in Travancore, Brit India, 1200 
New England Dasyneitra legum un- 
cola ^Clo\er Flowei Midge) 141 
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New Jersey : Chalei>us rubra on Oalcd, 
Robinia and TtHa, 678. Coryf^ 
fhuca parshleyi on fuglans spp., 
076, Poinlia japovica on Various 
Plants Introduced from J apan, 
545. Zeugophora scutellarh on 
Popultcs deltoides, 1302. 

New Soutli Wales : Citn^haga mixta 
on Atalantia glauca, 105^. Icerya 
hyperici, on Hypericum perfofatum, 
1044. Monohammus fistulator on 
Pa SSI flora, 674, 802 Monc hammtts 
sp., on Vine, 802 . Nola metallopa 
on Eucalyptus fict folia and E. to- 
strata, 677. 

New York (State of) : Non-parasitic 
Disease of Vine, r ^o. 

New Zealand : Injurious and Useful 
Syrpliidae, 138. See also Syrphidae. 

New Zealand, Flax, see Phormium 
tenax, 138. 

New Zealand Syrplius Ily {Syrphus 
novac-zealaudiae), 138. 

Nicotian a sp. : Psendococctis iwtabilis 
in Italy, 390 

Nidulana pulrwata : On Quercus Jlex 
in Italy, 396. 

Nnhi metallopa : On Crimson Flower 
Gum (Eucalyptus pcifolia) and Red 
Gum (E iosirata) in New vSouth 
Wales, 677. 

Nutmegs : Thamnurgides mvristtcae 
in Java, i2<i5 

Oak : Chalepxis rubra, in New Jersey, 
U. S A , 678. Morescinella robu- 
lella in Italy, 531 

Oak, Cork : Thaumetopoea (Cxiethocam- 
i>a) process lonea, in Morocco, 1305. 

Oak, Holly : M. ilicicola in Italy, 551. 

Oats : Varieties Resistant to Rust : 
In Texas (U. S.), 41O ; In U. S., 186. 

“ Oeloer Kawat (Gonotephalum [ 0 - 
patrum] sp ), in Java, 1045. 

" Oeloer poepues ” (Chloridea [He- 
liothis] assulta, in Java, 1045 

Oenethera biemus : Popilia ]apouica 
in New Jersey, 545 


Ohio: lytempHytmm i^muroitacearum 
on Cucumber, 1035. 

Oiceticus platensis : Parasitised by 
Parexorista caridei in Argentine, 
402. 

Oidium Ceratoniae : On Carob Tree, 
4T0. 

Oil, Essential, of Cotton, Attraction 
to Boll Weevil (Anthonomus gran- 
dis), 700. 

Olea : O. europaea : Asptdiotus lenU- 
culans in Italy, 396. O. faveolata 
and O. launfoha ; Fames applanatus 
in Soutli Africa, 267. 

Oligosita girauUi (Vermilion Parasite): 
Egg Parasite of 'Eomaspis flavila- 
tera in Brit, (iuiana, 671 

OUve : Dacus oleae, Prays oleellus 
and Rhynchiles cribnpenms in Apu- 
lia, Italy, 598 Helix pisana. 
Dangerous vSnail in California, 548. 
Omoyer (Peronospora Mavdts = 
Sclerospora ]avanioa) : On Maize in 
Dutch Indies, 260, 264. 

Onion : Euclemensia basseftella in Te- 
xas, 670. Fusarium Mall^n^ln Te- 
xavS, 538. VroevsUs Cepulae (Onion 
Smut), Ihsease New to Crxt Brit- 
ain, 792 

Ontario : Kaliosysphingia ulmi (Euro- 
pean Ehii vSawflv Leaf -Miner), 1303. 
Taonuth^ips mcovsequens (Pear 
Thrips) 1 o()o 

Oaspoui ; 0 . pusiulans : Oiuse of 

Skin -Spot Diseases of Potato Tubers 
in United Kingdom and Canada, 
1270. 0 Scabies (Potato Scab), 

j 2O3 ; Relation to Soil Reaction, 
Investigations in tlie United States, 
5 .U. 

Opatrum acuta ngu turn, O. depressum, 
J045 (). depressum and O. hofnumn- 
seggi. See Gw icephahtm depressnm 
and G hcfmaunseggi 

Opheltes glmuoptevus : Nat. Enemy of 
Cimbex quadnmaculata in Italy, 675. 

Ophiodoihella Fici : On Ficus aurea 
in Florida, 1041 
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Opius qiiebecensis : Parasitic on Pe- 
gomym calyptrata in S. A , 1297. 
Orchids : Mertila malavensis Injurious 
to Orcliids and especially Phalae- 
i}opsi$ amabtlts in Java, 14^^. 

Oregon : Resistance of Different Vari- 
eties of Wheat to Bunt [Tilletm 
Tritici), 13^ 

Orthezia insigms : On Coffea arabica, 
in Island of Sac Thoni^, 398 
Osier Weevil (CryptoYfhynchm la- 
patht ) : Compulsory Control in Italy, 
1260 

Ostrva sp : Halx^idota car vat. in Ca- 
nada and V S A , 271 
OhphoYii fmUcosa Mehola Olopho- 
xae in Brit North Borneo, 1^2 
Oxnaicnus hyalinipeiivis ' On Cotton 
in Angola, Portuguese Africa. 1 292 

PAiinPLnib sp On Tea on Kast 
Coast of Sumatra 260 
Padiboorder ” • On Rice in Che- 
ribon Java, 260 

Painted Ca])pans Bug [Stenozvgum 
penoHdiiim * C)n Citrus Trees in 
Australia J05S 

Painted IIorelK)uiid Bug [Ag(fnesoehs 
iutila) On Citrus Trees in Viistia- 
lia [058 

Pahns C vviognaihub lorpratus on 
Dwarf ^'alm la Morocco 1057. 
Ilucah niiKttns ies^ellatus on Kexitia, 
etc in Italy, ^ /> 

Panama Drobipkxla sp Parasitic 
on ChtsiopicHi sp in Trinidad, 
Panda'll it<i Veilcht . AspidioUib lata- 
mac in Italy, 39() 

Panuuw laxum Host of loniaspt^ 
flanlateia in Brit Guiana, (>71, 
Papilla thoantiadcb : Maivea grand is 
in Argentina, J048 
P<namignvu hnigipedunculata Attack- 
ed by Pseudomonas citn, T038, 
Paiamoenuni : In Java, 264. 
Pauitrigonoga'yira steVa : Nat. Enemy 
of Agiomvza destructor in the Phi- 
lippines, 268 


Parexonsta candei . Parasitic on O2- 
cehetis plalensis in Argentine, 402 
Parlatoria zizyphi : Legislative and 
Administrative Measures in Italy, 
1260. 

Parmelio • On Spruce in Chamonix 
Region (France), 529 
Parihentum • P argentatum : Diseases 
and Pests, 320 P Llovdu, ^20 
Passijlora : Monahammus psiulatar 
in New vSouth Wales, 674 
Passion Vine Longicorn Beetle [Mono- 
hammus fistnlaior) : In New South 
Wales, 674 

'‘Patani” (Phaseohis lunaius) \ Re- 
sistant to 4 grcmvza destructor in 
the Philippines, 208 
Patents Control of Diseases and 
Pests of Plants, 104, 247, ^02, 

5 ^ 9 , b 39 , 7 b 9 . 973 » 1225 
Pear : Compulsoiy" Control of Pear 
Leaf Cluster Cups (Gymnosporan- 
gtiim Sabinae) in Italy, 1260 Ste- 
phanitis pvii in P'rance, 409 Tae- 
nwthnps inconsequens, in Ontario 
(Canada), to()o 

Pear Thrips [Taenioihxtps inconse- 
qitens, in Ontario, Canada, looo 
“Pear Tiger” (Stephamiis pyn) : 

Damage 111 France, 40 () 

Peciinophora qassypieUa • On Cotton 
in Italian Somahland, 405. 
Pegomvia calyptrata and P affim^ . 

On Rmner spp in D S A , 1297 
Pennsylvania (U. S) . Chrvsophlvttis, 
endobwUca (li)uropean Potato Wart 
Disease), S3(> 

PevuilUum sp ' Parasitic on 1 hatt- 
metopoea (C nethocampa) piiyocum- 
Pa, in P'rance, 1286 
Peronosljoru . P Mavdi^ (— Scleio- 
spota javanica) On Maize in Dutch 
Indies, 260, P Spina ctac . On 
Spinach in Sweden, p)2 
Persea giatinsima . Aspidtoius pal- 
mae and A (Morgatu' a) maskelh 
in Island of Sao Thome. 398 Pest> 
in ^^uatemala, io()2. See Avocado. 
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" Persevejo preto do algodao ** (Oatv- 
cavenu^ hyahntpenms) On Cotton 
in Angola Portuguese Afnca 1 292 
Pestalozzia P Gttepimi On Tea 
in the Caucasus, P Palmarum 
On Coconut Palm ux Sumatra and 
Java 1 ^01 On Tea on P^ast Coast 
of Sumatra, 266 

Peiinna sp Phytoph^hom cryptogea 
m Ireland 537 

Pfhigis mantispa Parasitic on To- 
masp s flavtlatera m Bnt Omana, 
671 

Phaedoihiopsis Pierocarpi On Pie- 
rocarpus indious in Bnt North 
Borneo 132 

Phalaenopsis P amahilis Meritla 
mi lavens z s in J a\ a 143 Pha Inenop- 
sp Chrysomphalns ros^i m tlie 
Phihppines 397 

Phcneolm hinaUis Ph Mungo Pha- 
^eohi% spp Agrofin "ci d( ^triKtor m 
the Philippines 268 
Phassus danu y 260 
Phcgopteui porpJnmi 111 Canada and 
I nited States 271 

Phenacoeem iipinosus On huus nki 
in tlie Phihppines 397 
Philippines Agrom^za deUimiov On 
Cultivated Leguimnosae 268 Ba- 
illiis SohnmceciYum Resistant 1 gg 
Plants 1 89 Coccididat 3 >7 Phy- 
^ philma Fahe^i Cause of Coconut 
Bud Rot 1277 

Ph intopsis halmiae On Moimtam 
Laurel (Kolmia latifnha) m Colmn 
l)ia (U S ) 663 
Phnodon galeop^idis J040 
Phoimxttm tenax Pseudococcus dt 
mimthts in Italv sQb Syiphus 
and 6 rnpalu^ attacking Lar- 
^ae of Melanchta steropa^te*i and 
XantJiorhoe pfaefcctata Imunous 
to I/caves of P tenax m New Zealand 

i-i8 

Phlhornnaea opeiculella (=- hta so- 
la nella) On Potato m Morocco 
140 404 On Solatium Melongena 


and S carohnense, 1045 On To- 
bacco m Dutch Indies, 260 Lar- 
vae attacked by Melanostoma fas- 
ctatum and Syrphus novae-zealandiae 
m New Zealand, 138 
PhyllosHcta Phyll Heveae On Hevea 
brasthensis m Bnt North Borneo, 
132 Phyll Melochtae On Meio- 
chta sp in Bnt Nortli Borneo, 
132 Phyll straminella On Rhu- 
barb in Illmois (U S ) 539 
Phylloxera In Cahforma Ph\ll 
popularia , On Poplars Pin ll ^a- 
hctcola on Popalub candneans and 
Salix sp Phyll stanfcidiana on 
Quercus Douglasn Phyll ta^tatnx 
679 

Phylloxera * \ me Means foi Con- 
trol of Ph in Ital\ 1021 Resist- 
ance of Vines m Apuha Italy, 
5(0 Law of Aug M ^91 9 Amen- 
ding Uie Algerian Legisla-tion Re- 
latmg to Control of Ph 1262 
Pln^yderma Zeae Ma\di^ On Maize 
and Txahleaena xnexicava in S 
A 12^() 

Pnytnphihofa Pint oryi>togea On 
Tomato and Otlier Plants in Ire- 
land 3^7 Phvt hahetx Cause of 
Coconut Bud Rot in the Phihp- 
pmes 1277 On Heiea in Dutch 
Indus -Go Pint infebtuns Re- 
sistance of 1 arh Rost I\)tatoes in 
Poland 3C)() Phyt A n dianae , 
Cause Ox So C died I an is * Di- 
sease of Tobicco in Ja\a 1034 
Phyfophthoxa sp On lobacco 
m Dutch Indus 2O0 
Pxceo txceha mg oft m the 

Arve \allev (Cludde and Cha- 
monix) 529 

Ptcronietus hxdcns On Lar^ae of 
Mela soma popuh and 71/ tumulae 
Clmsomehds Injunous to Poplars, 
in France 71)8 

Pxeris brassxcae {Cabbage White But- 
terfly) Apauteles glonufatm Para- 
sitic on P b Caterpillars m France 
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Parthenogenetic, Reproduction 
1047. Bacterial Parasites in Fran- 
ce, 400. 

Pine Bombyx (Thaumetopoea [Cne- 
thocampa] piivocampa ) : Parasitic 
Disease in France, 1286. 

"Pink Root," Onion [Fusanum Malli): 
In Texas (U. S.), 538 

Pinus Ptnea : Diseases and Pests 
in Italy, 609. 

Pistachio : Compulsory Control of 
Trogocarpus hallestrem Mega- 
stigmus hallestrem) in Italy, 1260. 

Pistacta Lenttscus : Asptdtoius lenti- 
cularis in Italy, 396. 

Pit (Soil Rot) • Of Sweet Potato ; 
Caused by Cytospora Batata, 1300. 

Plagiolepis : PI hmg^pes : On Coffee 
in Java, 260 PL pygmaea : Rt- 
Persia silvestris in Nest of PL p 
in Ital3^ 39^), 

Platanus : Hahsidota caryae in Canada 
and U. S, A., 271 

Plum: Lulecanium p'lhgerum on 
Plum and h primastrt on Wild 
Plum in Italy, 3tK) Popiha lapo- 
men in New Jersey (U S.), 545 

Piute lla cruciferarum : On CordyUne 
vidiotsa. Attacked by Melano- 
stoma fasciatum and Syrphus novae- 
zealandiue in New Zealand, 138. 

Podocatpus sp : Fames ahplanatus 
in South Africa, 267 

Podops : On Rice in Java, 260, 

Poland : Early Rose Potato Var. 
Resistant to Mildew (Phytophthora 
tnfestans), ^06. 

Polycaon confertus : On Avocado in 
California, 541^. 

Polygonum inrginianum : Popiha ja- 
pomca in New Jersey (IT. S ), 545. 

Polypoms lucidus, 267. 

Popxlia japonica : On Various Plants, 
Introduced from Japan into New 
Jersey (U. vS.), 545- 

Poplar : Cytospora ohrysosperma in 
U. S. A., 705. Dothtchiza populea 
(Canada Poplar Canker), Legisla- 


tive and Administrative Measures 
in Italy 1260. Micrococcus Populi 
(Bacterial Canker), in France, 1278. 
Ptcromerus bxdens Attacking Lar- 
vae of Melasoma popuh and M 
iremulae Injurious to P. in France, 
798. 

Poi>ulus : P. acuminata, P. alba, P, 
angusttfoha, P. halsamtfera-suaveo- 
lens, P. deltoides, P. ttalica, P Mac- 
dougah, P Sargentii, P, tremuloides, 
P. Wtsltzent, Populus sp. ; Hosts 
of Cytospora chrvsosperma , in U S. 
A., 795 P candicans : Phylloxera 
sahcola (?), in California 679. P. del- 
toides : Zeugophora scutellans in New 
Jersey (U. S.), 1302 . P. monihfeia 
var. angulata : Micrococcus Popuh 
in. France, 1278. P nigia : Zeugo- 
phora llavicoUis in Sweden and 
Germany, 1302 P tremula : Aspi- 
diotus lenticular IS in Italy, 39(> P 
trichocarpa . Phylloxera sahcola (?), 
hjii P W tshzeni : hrtophyes n sp 
in Texas {U S ), 145 

Porta : sp. On He\ea in Dutcli Indies, 
2()0 

Porto Rico * " Kavangire,” Immune 
Sugar Cane Variety to Mosaic, 
785 " Matizado," Disease of Sugar 
Cane, 655 Myxomycetes, Bacteria 
and Fungi, (/56 

Potash : Rust of Sea Island Cotton 
in Lesser Antilles, due to Shortage 
of Potash, 4O1. 

Potato: ChrysobhlycUs endibiotioa, 

(Potato Wart Disease) in Pennsyl- 
vania (V. S.), 536. Ltta solanella, 
1045 Oospora Scabies (Potato 
Scab), Relation to Soil Reaction 
Investigations in I" S A , 531 
Phthorimaea openulelkt (Potato 
Tuber Moth) in Morocco, 13S, 140, 
404, 1045 Phytophthora nijestavn 
(Mildew) Early Rose Vai. Resist- 
ant in Poland, 306 a iMildew f'\- 
^t)^ired by Use of Nitrate of Am- 
monia as Manure, 6^6 Potato 
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Leaf Curl, Researches in France, 
527 Potato Tuber Moth [Phihon- 
maea cpenulella) i'^8 140 404, 

1045 

Powder Korean Insect Powder 325 
Pox Of Sweet Potato Caused by 
Cvtospora Batata 1030 
Protection Of Cultivated Plants 
against Introduction of New Ve- 
getable and Animal Eneniie*^ of 
Foreign Origin 1 34 
Prunus sp HahsiJota caryae m 
Canada and USA 271 
P^eudaonidta mamlensis On Sa- 
manea Samaii m the Phihppines 
W 

Pseudocobcus Ps ctUi On Avocado 
m C.ahfornia 540 On Iheohwma 
Cacao in Island of Sao Tliom^ 
398 P? dwunutus On Phoi- 
mtum tenax in Italv 3c)0 Ps no- 
tabilts On Myopoitm tvhercula 
turn and Nicotiana sp m Italy 
Ps I If gains On Bndeha 
sHpnlaf IS and Hibiscus Rosa sinen- 
sis m tlu Phihppines 397 u 
dococcus sp On Coffea ; hmta 
in Dutch Indies 260 
Pseudomonas Ps Axevae ‘)3-) P* 

( lin On Lansium domesticum 
1030 On Rutaceous Plants to 38 
10 

Pseudoparlatona Ps ostieata On 
Avocado in Guatemala 1062 Ps 
pavlatonoides On Undetermined 
Plants 111 Italy 396 
Pseudopcziza Ps Medicagnns On 
Lucerne 1272 Ps hifohi On 
Red Clo\er 1272 

Psophorarpus ietragonolobus Exempt 
from Attack of Agromyza destrnc- 
tor m the Phihppines 268 
Psophus stridulus Pathogemc Yeast 
Forms 1282 

Pterocarpus indtcus Meliola Ptero- 
carpt in Bnt North Borneo 132 
Pterospermum acenjehum Lucalym- 
nutus tessellatus, in Italy 396 


Puccima gramims P g i sp , Agro- 
sits P g f sp Avenue P g t. 
sp Phlet-pratensis, P ^ f sp 
Secahs 786 P g i Tnitct 649, 
786 P g t 1 ntui-compacti 659 
Tlurd Biologic Form of P ^ on 
Wheat 659 

Puhinana flocctleia On Avocado 
m Guatemala 1002 
Pyrahd On Mahogany (Smetenia 
Mahagcm) m Dutch Indies 260 
On Vme Control Experiments with 
Chloropienn 1050 

Pyfansia nubilaUs On Maize in 
loulouse District France 1289 
Pyfenopiziza Medtcagims Cause of 
Yellow I^eafblotcl of ^llfalfa, m 
U vS A 660 

Pyrethum cineuiitaefoliimi Insec- 
tical Properties of Plants grown 
at Ilorencc compared with those 
of other Asteraceae 1131 
Pyrus P communis Fonts appla- 
natus in S \fnca 2^)7 Roesteha 
laceiaia R pen u ilia to P 

Malus Roesielia K inuta R lace 
lata R penuellaia 3S3 
Pythium 2(>\ 


QiJhCis 0 D fu^lasn Phylloxtfa 
Sianjoidiana in Cahionua 
O jagifoimis Attacked b^v Insects 
in Dutel Indies 260 {) Ilex 

Nidulana puli in a ia ui Itah 3<K> 
M neschulla 1 >burella 111 Itilv 531 
^ imbn carta Rennes petiiii Q 

mai'\Iandica O nigia 0 sUllaia, 
O undulata Q vifgtnianc Rennes 
galhfoimis Coceidae parasitised by 
Euclemensia hassettella in Missouri 
and lexas 67) O Rohm More- 
sohieUa lobmella mitalv 3-,! Quef- 
cus spp Halt Sid Ota caiyae m 

Canada and U vS A 271 
Qinsquahis lugubns Parasite oi J 0- 
maspis flaitlaiera in Bnt (hnana, 
071 
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BAOt {Eleusine coracana), 546 
Ramahna sp. : On Spruce in Chamo- 
nix Region (France), 529 
Rasamala (Alttngia excelsa)\ 260 
Rats : On Rice in Sumatra, 260 
Red Currant Aphis (Mvxus ribts ) : 

On Ribes in Great Britain, 1046 
Red Mangrove (Rhtzuphora Mangle) : 
Chivsohothris tranq% 4 sbanca in vSouth- 
ern Florida, 1 304 

Red Fear (Scolopia Mnvdtii) . Pomes 
upplanatus in South Afnca 267 
Red Rust (Cephaleuros viresteni) On 
Tea in Sumatra, 26^> 

Resistant PLuits * 4 e g I e M a rm- 
m e lo s and A 1 a I an 1 1 a dt s • 
1 1 c h a To Pseudomonas Ciin, 
JO 38 Apple To Apple Bitter 
Rot (Glomerella i ingulata) in XT S 
A, T37 Balaam o citrus 
a h 0 n e n s 1 .s To Pseudomo- 
lias Citri, 1038 Casual in a 
'ipp Var ‘ Filao '‘to Insect Attack 
especially to Termites m Senegal 
2 C h a I c a s M u 1 f a v a) 
exotica To P\eudi monas Citri, 
1038 Coffee ( L^ea canephora 
Adr kotiilouensis and ( rohusta to 
Htniileta lastatrn 111 Madagascar 
'<01 Resistant \drs in Tndo-China. 

C o * t o n vShort lant vars 
to Boll Weevil (Anfhonomus gran- 
dis)mV S A, 882 Kgg Plants, 
lo Baiillus Solonaceautfii 111 Phi- 
hppines, i8(i Pot tunella {Ci- 
trus ] a p o n i c a To Pseudo- 
DU Has C itrt, 1038 Jv e g u m 1 u o - 
s a e To Bean Fly (Agromvza 
destructor) in Philippines 268 
Oats* To Rust in U S A , 416. 
P <1 1 a t o * Karly Rose \'^ar to 
Mildew [Phytophihora infesians) in 
Poland, 306 S ev e i i n 1 a bnxt- 
f 0 II I a . To Pseudomcnuix Citn, 
J038 Sugar Cane: Japanese 
Var Kavangire " Immune to 
Mosaic in Porto Rico, 785 ; Vars. 
resistant to “ Sereh " in Java, 898. 


Trip hasta trifolia' To 
Pseudomonas Cttn, 1038 Vine 
To Phylloxera in Apulia (Ital}^) 
560, Direct Bearers resistant to 
Phyll in Alsace, 1128 Wheat* 
To Bunt ( 2 illetia Tiitici) mV S A , 
133 , To Lodging In Italy, 581 , To 
Rust 581, 786 and Effect of Ch- 
matic Conditions on Rust, 278 
Xanthoxylum R h e t s a To 
PseudorrK DOS Citri, 1038 

Rhacodiella * Rh Castaneae : Cause of 
Black Rot of Chestnuts, 1042 . 
R cellar e, 1042 

Rhamniis Aluiernus * Aspidiotus bntcrn- 
nicus inltaXy 396 

Rhizoglyphus R hyacmihi R rhizo- 
phagus 144 R sagittata On Bal- 
sam-Root {Bahamorhiza sagittata) in 
Montana, V S A , 144 

Rhtzophora Mangle . Chrysobothus 
Uanquebartca in Southern Florida 
1304 

Rhizotrogus {Amp him (Ulus) solstitiahs . 
Pathogemc Action of Bacillus ho- 
phsieinus 1284 

Rhubarb . Anthracnose {Colletoiri- 
(hum eiumpens and Leaf Spot 
(Phvlhsiicta sUaminella) in Illi- 
nois, F S 33Q 

Rhus R laevig(i*i Fomts applanaiU'^ 
In S Africa, 2t>7 Rhus sp Hali- 
sidota oaiyae m Canada and T" S A , 
271 

Rhvnchotes On Citrus Trees m Aus- 
tralia 1058 

Ribes R auieiim, R Grossulann, 
R iiibfum Sphaerotheca MoJ 6 - 
Jjvae Observed for First Time m 
Cote-d'Or (P'rance), 1274 R in- 
grum, 1274 Ribes sp * Myxus ri- 
bts (Red Currant Aphis) in Grt 
Bntoin, 1040 

Rice . Cecidomya in Java, 260 “ Pa- 

diboorder" in Java, 26r Podops 
in Sumatra, 200 Rats in Sumatra, 
200 -^Root Rot in Java, 260 To- 
ma spts flavilatera in Brit Guiana, 
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671. "Walang sangit'' in Java, 
^60 Injurious Effect of Low Tem- 
perature and Mist on the Develop- 
ment of Rice as Connected with 
Propagation of Weeds, 270 
Rxcinus communis var. minor and 
var. sanguineus : Animal Pests in 
Sicily, 1294 

Ripersia silvestn : In Nest of Plagio- 
lepis pygmaea in Italy, 396 
Rohima : Chalepus mhia, in New 
Jersey, U. S A , 678 
Roesteha : jR. Amelanchterts : On Arne- 
lanchier vulgaris , R. cornuta : On 
Cydonia vulgaris, Pyrus malus, Sor-^ 
bus Ana, S Aucupana ; R. lacerata : 
On Crataegus monogyna, C. mgra 
and Cydonia vulgaris, Pyrus 
mums and P. Malus ; R peniceU 
lata : On Pvrus Malus, Cydonia 
vulgaris and Sorbus Aucupana, 383. 
“ Roncet *’ : See Bramble-Leaf Di- 
sease 

“ Root Knot *’ * On v^ya Bean in 
V. S A„ 3132 

Rosa sp • Hahsidota caryae in Ca- 
nada and U S A , 271 Icerya 
purchasi in Island of Sao Thome, 398. 
Rose : Cephaleuros virescen^, Ccr^ 
cospora rosioola, Diplocurpon Ro- 
sae, Sphaewtheca parinosa and StiU 
hum sp in Trinidad, 1275 Em 
poasca rosae in America, 270 
Rose Leaf Hopper (Empoa rosae) : On 
Rosaceae, Apples and Strawber- 
ries in America, 270 
Rot ; Glomerella cingulata, Apple 
Bitter Rot, 137 Harziella Casta<- 
mae. Black Rot of Chestnuts, 394- 
Ph\tophihora Faben, Cause of Co- 
conut Bud Rot in Philippines, 1277 
Rhacodiella Caslaneae n sp , Cause 
of Black Rot of Chestnuts, 1042 
Root Rot (Non-parasitical) of Rice 
in Java, 260 Rot of Rhizomes or 
Off-sets of Shoots of Asparagus 
[Zopfia rhizoph ila), Compulsory 

Control in Italy, 1260 


Ruhus : Halisidota caryae in Canada 
and U. S. A., 271. 

Rumex : R, Acetosa, R. crispus, i?. 
obtusifolius : Pegomyia caiyptrata in 
U. S. A., 1297. R, crispus and 
i?. obtusifolius : P. afjUms in U. 
S. A., 1297. 

Rust : Cotton, Physiological Disease 
due to Shortage of Potash in Les- 
ser Antilles, 461. Oat Vats. Re- 
sistant, in U. S A. 186, 416. Wheat 
Vars. Resistant, 786. In Tuscany 
(Italy), 581. In France, 278. Re- 
cent Biological Researches on Rusts 
Affecting Cereals, 786. 

Rutaceae : Susceptibility of Rutaceous 
Plants to Citrus Canker {Pseudo- 
moras Citri), 1038 


Saux . S amygdaloides , S. babylonica, 
S. Wrightn : Cytospora chryso- 
sperma in IT S A , 795 Sahx sp : 
Hahsidota canoe in Canada and 
U S A , 271, Phylloxera sienkcola (?) 
in California, 679 

Salpingogaster mgra : Parasite on Pu- 
pa of Tomaspis flavilatera in Brit 
Guiana, 671. 

Samanea Santa n : Aspidiotus cydontae 
and Pseiftidaomdia mamlensis in 
PhiHppines, 397. 

Sambucus sp * Popiha japonica, in 
New Jersey (U S), 545 

Sao Thome (Island of) : Coccidae, 
398 Lymidus van? color on Cacao, 
672 

Saperda ptpulnea : Agent spreading 
Micrococcus Popuh , Bacterium Des- 
tructive to Populus monilifeta var 
angulata in France, 1278 

Scab . Potato Scab [Oospora Scabies) , 
Relation to Soil Reaction 531 ; 
Effect of Formaldehyde Solution, 
1265 

Schistocerca tatanca (= S. peregnna) : 
Use of Coccobacillus Acridiorum in 
Morocco for Control Purposes, 1281. 
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Schizoneura lam gem : On Apples ; 
Compulsory Control in Italy, 1260. 

Sckfvspora : S. javanica (= Perono- 
spora Maydis) : On Maize in Dutch 
Indies, 260, 264. S. Maydis : «Lyer » 
Disease of Maize in Java, 264. 

Scolopia Mitndiii : Pomes applana- 
tus inS. Africa, 267 

Senegal : << Dilao >» {Casitaritia spp.) 
Resistant to Insects, specially to 
Termites, 012. 

« Sereh », Sugar Cane : Ohsercations 
in Java, 10^^ Resistmit Varieties 
in Java, 808. 

Serna aliefnaia : On Av(K'ado in 
California, 54 m 

Sesni vS]:)p. : Agents of Spread of Mi~ 
Cfocortns Popuh, 1278 

Setaria glanca : Bacterial Disease of 
Voxtail observed in Arkansas. 
V S. A , 535 

Setoniorpha margni a e striata : On To- 
bacco in Ja^a Control Metliod.s, 
142 

Seierima bnxi/olia Immune to Pseu- 
dumonas ( j in, u>^8 

Skin Spot, of Potato Tubers : Caused 
by Oospom pustuhnis in T'nited 
Kingdom and Canada, 1270 

Smut * Of Onion (Uiocv^ii^ Cepidae) 
in Great Britain, 702, Of Wheat 
and Baney ; Pse ot Linu‘ Sulphur 
Mixture. 387. 

Snails: On Ta'aves of A^air tltiiui 
in Sicily, ] 1 41 

Sodium Nitrate * I)Lsea.ses of Beet 
Caused b\ ICxcxss of s n. in 1 lance 
574 

Soil Rot (Iht), of Sweet Potato Cau- 
sod by Cytospnra Batata, i(/3o 

Solanttm car(}lnienst\ and S. Melon- 
gena , Litu solanella (Phihornnaea 
operculella) , 1045. 

Solevopsis gcminaia : On Tobacco in 
Java, 1054. 

Somaliland, Italian : Diseases and 
Pests of Cotton, 884. Pectinophora 
gossyptella on Cotton, 405. 


«SonoklmgM (i)albefgia laU folia) : At- 
tacked by Mould in Dutch Indies, 
260. 

Sofbiis : S. Ana : Gyninosporangntm 
tfemelloides f. sp. torminalis and 
Gymn, tremelloides f. sp. Anae with 
Aecidium on S. a,, 383. 5. Au- 
ciiparia : Uoesicha enrnuta, R pe- 
lt ice lla ta . 383. 5 . ( "hamacines p 1 1 its : 
Gymn. tremelloides f. sp Anae 
with Aecidium, 383. 5 hyhnda : 
S. lati folia and 5 torminalis • Gvmn. 
iiemclloides f. sp torminalis with 
Atcidiiim, 383. 

South Africa: Bactenum Jnglandis 
Injurious to Walnut, 1040. Pomes 
applavaius, Injurious to Olea Ian- 
ii folia and other Plants, 2(>7. French 
West Africa : Aoanihascelides im- 
hiiU, Injurious to Vigna Catiang, 
547. Portuguese Afiic.i : Oxyca- 
leuits livalnnpennis, Injurious to 
CV>tton ill Angola, 1202 

Sewbean [Glycine his pula) • Heavy 
Rain Injuries in J«iva 200 Re- 
sistance to Attack of Agtionvza de- 
sh iKUn in the Philippines, 268 Root- 
knot in V S A , ij 32 

Sphachfpsis Malorum, Black Rot of 
Apples. 137 

Spliaerutheca : Sph Mois-Vvae : On 
Ribcs Giosi '\ina, R. rubnihi ad 
R aureum : Observed for tlie First 
Time in Cdte-d’Or (France), T274. 
SpJi paniiosa : On Roses in Trini- 
dad, 1273. 

Spicana : Sp fannosa: On Ihanma- 
topoea (Lnethocampa) pityocampa in 
France, 1280. Sp. Solan i, 1270. 

Spinach : Peroiiospora Spinaciae, in 
Sweden, 302. IUnknown Corpuscles 
Obsen’ed in Diseased R(X)ts in 
Holland, 1206. 

Spindle Tree, J apanese : Control of 
Aphids by means of Chloropicrin, 
1050. 

8}>iraea : Popiha ^apoiiica in New 
Jersey (U. S.), 545. 



Sporonema phacidtoides On Alfalfa 
in U S A , 660 

Spruce {Ptcea exceha) ( Dying-Off »> 
m tlie Arve Valley (Cliedde and Gia- 
monix) 529 Lichens (Eveuia Par- 
meha and Ramahna spp ) and Ips 
iypographus m Vicinity of Chamo- 
nix 529 

Stemphylium Cticwhitacearmn On Cu- 
cumber m Indiana and Ohio (U 
S) 10^5 

Sienona sp On A\occido in Guate- 
mala T062 

Sienozygum personaium On Citron 
Trees in Australia, 1058 

StephamUs py}i (= Ttngts pyn) On 
Apples and Pears m 1 ranee 400 

Stethonts punctillum On Castoi Oil 
Plant m Sicil\ (Italy), 1^04 

Sftlbtm sp On Roses m Imndad, 

1275 

Stipa sp Host of fomaspis flaiila- 
iera in Bnt Guiana (>71 

Stizolohmm Lvom Immune trom At- 
tacks of Agfomyza destructor iOb 

Stone Pme (Ptnus Pinea) Diseases 
and Pests m Italj 600 

SUeptococcus sp On lhauniehpoea 
(Cnethocampa) piivocampa in I lance 
T286 

Sugar Cane Diseases and Pests m 
rucuman Argentina 73-5 hrog- 
hopper [lomaspis flavilateui) At 
tacks m Bnt Gmana, 671 Gum 
mosis m tlie Dutcli Indies 260 
( Matizado » Disease Observed m 
Porto Rico O55 Mosaic Disease 
Immune Japanese Vanety < Ka- 
vangire » m Porto Rico 785 Se- 
reh Disease m Java, 1053 Se- 
reh Disease Immune Varieties m 
Java, 898 

Sumatra Bronihispa froggaih (^) and 
Pestalozzxa Palmarum on Coco- 
nut Palm, 1301 Diseases and Pests 
of Tea, on East Coast, 266 Po- 
dops and Rats Damage to Rice, 
260 


vSweden Biological and Systematic 
Observations on Gymnosporangium 
claianaefcnme and G tremelhides, 
38 3 Peronospora Spinat lae On biji- 
nach, 392. Zeugophora fiavtcolhs 
on Populus mgra 1302 
Sueet Potato Cyiospora Batata Qanst 
of Pox or Pit (Soil Rot) m U S A , 
1030 

Suieteina Mahagoui Attacked liv 
F\ rahd m Dutch Indies 260 
S vcoph 10 us hespei opham > Parasite 
of Hesperophanes griseus Beetle 
Injunous to Fig fiee m I ranee 66g 
S\ndicates Compulsor3 for Protec- 
tion Against T^ocusts 111 Algena 
1261 

S^rmga {Meha Aadauich) Fermes 
applanaius in S Africa 267 
Sytphidcu In Is ew Zealand ^ nooae- 
zeakiudxae Parasitic on Aphides 
and Laiiae of Phthonmaea aper- 
cnlella PlntelUi Cfimfuaxum etc 
6 0}ta% and 6 xopalus, Parasitic 
on Larvae of Melanchm stexopai>ti'^ 

\ etiifsia icuiciilata and ^Sithorhoe 
putfLCiaia S itridicebs (-= S obe- 
sui>) Parasitic on Aphides 138 
Svrphidac Iniscu Zealand I Inju- 
rious / fx^ialts tenax and Mewdt n 
equeshisii\.c II Useful Melanosionm 
fa n at lira and ^yrphus not ae-zealav 
dial attacking Phthoi imaea opef 
cnlella Plutella crucxfeiarHm and 
Undetemimcd Lepidopteron found 
on Curdy line xndiiisa 6 oitos and 
5 . xopaliis attacking Mclanchra ste- 
ropasiis and Xanihorhoe prae/ec- 
tata Injurious to Phormxum tenax 
S oindxceps (-= S obesus) attack- 
mg Aphides 138 Syrphid Fh 
(Salpmgogasiei nigia) Parasite of 
Pupa of Fomaspts saccharxna m 
Bnt Guiana 671 

"Tabaksmier ’ (Solenopsis gemi- 
nata) Ant on Tobacco in Java, 

1054 





** l^abaksmot {Setomorpha margalae- 
stnata) : On Tobacco in Java, 142 
Tachiniii : Parasites of Thaumeto- 
poea {Cmlhocampa) pityocampa in 
France, 1280 

Taentothnps inconseqmns : On Pear 
in Ontario, Canada, 1060 
i argiona ; T laapi on Genista pi- 
losa an^ T nigra on C meraru ma- 
nttma in Italia, 306 
Taupin ray6 (Agnates hneaius) 
On Vine in Italy, 407 
Tea : Diseases and Pests on E) Coast 
of Sumatra : — A dram a on Seed 
imported from Java, Bvevipolpm 
obovatus Cephaleiiros vire^cens (Red 
rust), HelopelUs sp , H sumalrana 
Laestadia (Brown blight), Pachy- 
peliis, Pestalozzia Palma rum (Grey 
blight), 266 sp in Dutcli 

Indies, 260 Pestalozzia Gucptnu 
In Caucasus, 323 

Teck : Calotermes tcctonae, Duomi- 
tes ceiamtous and Ilvbloea pwea 
in the Dutch Indies, 260 
fetnostachyum attenuaium Antonina 
zonata in Ceylon, io5() 
lenebrotdes sp : Predatory Foe of 
( hrysoboihris tranquebai ica m S 
Florida, 1304 

Teosmte (Euchlaena tnextcana) Phy* 
soderma Zeae-Maydis m U S A, 
1269 

Tennites : « Filao » (Casuafina spp ) 
Resistant to Attack in Senegal, 612 
fetranvchus ieJatius and var 
seolus : On Castor Oil Plant in Si- 
cily (Italy), 1294 

Texas : Dtacnsia virgniua on Cotton 
and Other Plants, 1053 hn yphvcs 
u sp on Pop ulus Wislizeni, 143. 
Ernkmensta bassetiella. Parasite of 
Hermes spp Coccidae infesting 
Quercus spp C70 Fusa^imn Malh 
on Onion, 538 Rust, Resistant 
Var. of Oats, 416 

Ihamnurgides myrtsticae , On Nut- 
megs in Java. 1293. 


Thaumetopoea : Th, {Cnethocampa) 

pityocampa (Pine Bombyx) : Pa- 
rasitic Diseases in France, 1286 
Parasitised by Botrvhs Bassiana 
(Silk- Worm Muscardine) 1287. Th 
[Cn ) proiesstonea On Cork Oaks 
in Morocco, 1305 

/ heobroma Cacao : Asptdtoius pal- 
mae, A (Pseudaontdta) inlobitifoi- 
mtSy A (Selenasptdus) articulatus, 
and Pseudococcus ctin in Island of 
Sao Thom6, 398 

Tlirips On Tobacco in Java, 2O0 

7 hu'ia gigantea and 1\ occidentahs : 
Attacked by Kexthia thupna in 
Ireland and Wisconsin (TJ 8 ) 
respectively, 06 5 

Tigre du poirier " (Stephanihs pyrt), 
401) 

Ttlia Chalepn^ rubra in New Jersey 
V S A , 078 Halisidota caryae 
in Canada and USA, 271 Le- 
camum capnae in (»rt Britain, 
54 ^ 

Ttniana artlolia * Poptlta japomca 
m New Jersey (U vS ), 545 

Tingis pyri (= Stephamhs pyrt). 
Damage in France, 409 
Tjidal " (Opatrum depressum) (?), 
1043 

“ Toa-toh '' (I solanella Phtho- 
rimaca opeiculella) On Tobacco 
in Java, 200 

Tob«icco Bacterium angulatum in 
Virginia, 1273. Chlondea (He- 
liothis) assulta, Gnortmoschema he- 
llo pa, Gonocephalum (Opatrum) sp, 
and Lita solamlla (Phthorimaea oper- 
culella) m Java, 1045 Kxact De- 
tennination of Some Pests in J ava, 
1043 Lastoderma serricorne. Con- 
trol of, in Java, 142. Phytophthora 
Ntcotianae, Cause of So-called “ 
tias Disease in Java. T03J. Phy- 
tophthora in Java, 260.^ Setomorpha 
mar^alaesirtata, Control of, in Java, 
142 Soknopsis geminata, Injurious 



Ant in Java, 1054 Thrips in Java, 
260 

Tobacco Leaf Miner (Tobacco Split- 
worm) (Potato Tuber Moth) Ltia 
bolcmella = Phthonnmea opercu- 
lella m Java, 104 

Tobacco Stem Borer (Gfiorinio^chrma 
heliopa) In Ja\a, 1045 
Toddaha astahca Attacked by Pseu- 
domonas Citrt, 1038 
Tomaspis • 2 flamtatera On Sugar 
Cane and Rice , On Cynodon 
Dactylon, Cynodon sp Stipa sp , 
and Panirum laxum 111 Bnt Guiana 
671 T sacchanna On Sugar 
Cane m Tnmdad, 671 
Tomato Iita solanella {= Phthori- 
maea operculella) 1045 Phytoph- 
thora cryptogea m Ireland, ‘537 
** Tomato Foot Rot (Phytc phthora 
Cfyptogea), 537 

Pfabuka vermcosa On huus sp 
in Bnt N Borneo, 1 32 
Irametes T Pint and 1 tadioipeula 
Unguhna annosa) ^Zij 
Travancore Nephantis senn pa on 
Coconut Palm, i2go 
Pnohocladus sp Tonnes apphmatus 
in S Africa, 267 

Tnchogramnia minutuni Parisite of 
Pegomyxa sp in U S A i2<)7 
Trifohum piaiense Parasite of Btti- 
chophc^qus funebns found on Se<d 
of r p m U vS A , 707 See a^ 
Clover 

1 rimeromtcrus maculutus Parasite 
of B^uchophagus funehns m U S 

A . 797 

Tnmdad Diheasts of Roses, 1275 
Drosophila paradoxa Parasite of 
Clastoptera sp 667 Gleo^ponum 
hmettiLolum on Citrus AurnnU- 
folia, 1279 

Tnoza koebelei On Avocado in Gua- 
temala, 1062 

Titphasta infoha Resistant to Psiu- 
domonas Cxin, 1038 
Trogocarpus ballestverxi (Pistachio 


Worm) : 0oim>uldot7 Control In 

Italy, J260 

Tuberculosis (Bactenal Tumours), of 
Ohve {Bacterium Savastanoi), 1032 
Tumeurs marbr^es [Urophlyciis 
Alfalfae) On Fuceme in France, 
T271 

Tyle fichus T musxcola On Bluggoe 
Banana m Grenada (W Indies), 
1061 T penetrans, T pratensis, 
T sxmihs, 1061 

Tyrannus melancholtcus Parasite of 
lomaspis jlavilatera in Brit Guiana, 
671 

UrMUS U campesins and U gla- 
bra var Catriperdowntt Kaliosys- 
phingia uimt m Ontano 1303 
Ulmus spp Hahsidota caryae in 
Canada and U S A , 271 

IJncarui Gamhiei Helopelks suma'- 
trana on I'ast Coast of Sumatni, 
266 

I ngulinu annosa (= Tra^iffites radi- 
ciperda) 52c) 

United vStates inthonmnus grandis 
Early Cotton Vanetie«i witli Short 
Unit Resistant to Attack 882 
Bactenal Disease of Setaria glauca 
in Arkansas 535 Bacterium trans- 
liiceas var undulosum On Wlieat 
1 208 Lhalcididae Parasitic on 
BruchopJuiqiis funeUis which Des- 
troys Seed of Pri folium pratense 
and Meduago sj)p , 797 ( halepus 

lubra On Oaks 111 New Jersey, 678 
C hysobothns tranquebaxua On 
Casuarina eqinseti folia in Southern 
rionda 1304 Chfysophlyciis en 
dobiotica On l^otato in Pennsyl- 
vama 53^) Colleiotrichum arum* 
pens On Rhubarb in Illinois 
539 Corythucha patshleyi On 
Juglans spp 111 New Jtrscy and 
Carya olwaef omits in North Ca- 
rohna, 676 ( ysiospora Batata 

Cause ot Pox or Pit (boil Rot) of 



Sweet Potato, 1030. Cyt, chfyso- 
sperma : Oti Poplars and Willows, 
795. Cyiospora sp. ; On Apple in 
Illinois, 1276. Diacrisia virginica : 
On Cotton and Other Plants in 
Texas, 1053. Eriophyes n. sp. : On 
Papulus Wislizeni in Texas, 145. 
Euclemensia hassettella : On Ker- 
mes spp., a Coccidae Infesting 
Qmfcus spp. in Missouri and Te- 
xas, 670. Ftisarium Malli : On 
Onions in Texas, 538. Glomerella 
cwgulata : On Apples in Arkansas, 
Illinois and Missouri, 137, Halisi- 
(lota cayyae : On Cultivated Trees, 
271. Keithia thujina: On Thuja 
occidentalis, in Wisconsin, 665. Mas- 
sospora cicadina : On Cicada sep- 
temdecim in Columbia, 1283. Non- 
Parasitical Disease of Vine Observ- 
ed in New York vState, 130. Ophio- 
(Mhella Fici : On Ficus aurea in 
Florida, 1041. Pegoiuyia calyp- 
iraia and P. affims : On Rumex 
spp., 1297. Phonwpsis Kalmtae : 
On Kalmia lati folia in Columbia, 
('>63. Phyllosiicia stramniella : On 
Rliiibarb in Illinois, 53t>. Physo- 
dernui Zeac-Maydis : On Maize 
and Euchfaena mextcana, J269. 
Pop ill a japonica : On Various Plants 
Introduced from Japan into New 
Jersey, 345. Pucchua sp. (Rust) : 
Resistant Oat Varieties, i8(), 4J(>. 
Pvrenopeziza niedicaginis, Cause of 
Yellow Jycaf Blotch of Alfalfa, 0 (k>. 
Rhizogly pints sagiilaiae ; On Bal- 
sanu>ykiz(i sagittata in Montana, 
14 1. Root-Knot : On Soya Bean, 
1132. Sponnuma plutcidwdes on 
Alfalfa, ooo. Stemphvlium Cucurhi- 
iacearum : On Cunmiber in Inditma 
and Ohio, 1035. Tilletia Tritici : 
Resistaiu'e of Different Varieties 
of Wheat, a 33. Zeugophora scu- 
tellaris : On Populus deltoides in 
New Jersey, 1302. 

Vredo gratninis, 7B6 


Urocystis Cepulae (Onion Smut) : 
Disease New to Grt. Britain, 792. 

Urophlyctis Alfaifae : On Lucerne, 
Observations in France, 1271. 

Ustulina : Ustulina sp. : On Hevea 
in Dutch Indies, 260. U. zonata : 
On Hevea brasiliensis in Brit. N. 
Borneo, 132. 

VaLSA LEVCOS'lOMA : 1276. 

Vanessa urheae : Patliogenic Action 
of Bacillus hoplosternus. 

Velvet Bean {Stizolobium Lyoni) : 
Kxempt from Attack of Agyomyza 
desimeior in Pliilippines, 268. 

Venusia vernculata : On Cordyline 
indtvisa. Larvae attacked by Syr- 
phus ortas and S. ropalus in N. 
Zealand, 138. 

Vermilion Parasite {Oligosiia gi- 
raulti : ligg Parasite of Tomaspis 
flavilatera in Brit. Guiana, 671. 

Verticillium albo-atrum : On Cucumber 
in Holland, 1 36. 

Viburnum sp. : Aspidiotus bntanni- 
cus in Italy, 396. 

Vkia atropurpurea : Aphis Attacks 
in IT. S. A., 878, 

Vigna Catjang ( = V. sinensis) : Acan- 
ihoscelides trabnti in French W. 
Africa, 547. Agromyza destructor 
ill Pliilippme.s, 208. 

Vine : Agriotes lineatns in Italy, 407. 
Aspidiotus hgusticus in Italy, 39(). 
Bramble Leaf (“ Arricciamento ", 
" Roncet " " Court- none **) : Resear- 
ches in Italy, 393 ; Prohibition of 
Ivxport of Infected Cuttings or 
Rooted Cuttings, Ministerial De- 
cree in Italy, 1200. Chlorosis, 130. 
Co nchyh s a mbtguella , Multiplica- 
tioii influenced by Heat and Drought 
in France, 1285. Cyrtog'nathus for- 
fuatus in Morocco, 1057. Drought, 
Action of Copper on Resistance 
of Vine, 913. Eudemis, Effect of 
Clirolopicrin, 1050. Gas, Asphy- 
xiating War, Destruction of Vines 
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in Champagne (Francse), 259. La- 
hidostomis hordex in Morocco, 1298. 
Mildew : Comparative Effect of 
Ordinary Bordeaux Mixtures and 
those containing Casein in Pro- 
tecting Grapes, 1266. Monoham- 
mus sp. in New South Wales, 802. 
Non-parasitical Disease in New 
York State, 130. Phylloxera '' * 
Law of Aug. 14, 1919, Amending 
Algerian IvCgislation Relating to 
Control of I'lij'^ll , 1 2O2 ; Measures 
for Control in Italy, 1021 ; Re- 
sistant Direct Bearers in Alsace, 
1128; Resistant Vars in Apulia, 
(Italy;, 560 Phyll vastatnx in 
California, 679. Pop ilia japonioa 
in New Jersey (U S A), 545. 
Pyralid, Toxic Ivflect of Chloro- 
picrin, 1050 

Vinsoma stcUifexa : On Citrus sp 
in Island of Sao Thome. 398 

Virginia : Baciet lum aiigulaium on 
Tobacco, 1273 

Vitus Agnns-casim . Popilia japomca 
in New Jersey (U. S ), 545. 

VolaUna 'jacanna : ParawSite of Fo- 
maspis flavilatera in Brit, (hiiana, 
671. 

" IValang Sai^git '' : On Rice in 
Java, 2()0. 

Wahlut : JJactcniim Jiiglandis m 
South Africa. 1040 

Washington : Tuleii i 1 ritici, Re- 
sistance of Different Varieties of 
Wheat, 133. 

Weeds : Spread of Weeds Intliienced 
by Climatic Conditions in the Rice 
Plantations, Hedmont, Italy, 279. 

West Indies ; See Antilles 

Wheat : Fungicides: Lime- 

Sulphur Mixture : For Control of 
Smut, 387. P'ormaldehyde : For 
Control of Wheat Scab (Gtbberella 
Sauhtnetii), 1265. Injurious 
Diseases: Bacterium tfanslu- 


cens var, undulosum, in U. S.A„ ; 268, 
Claviceps purpurea {Rye EtgOt) : 
On Manitoba Wlieat it* Upper Sa- 
voy, 135 Leptosphaena Triitci ,* 
Metagenetic vStage, 1263. Puccinta 
graminis ; Tliird Biologic Form, 
659. Resistant Varieties: 
To Frost : In France, 278. To 
Tvodging : In Italy, 581 ; To Rust , 
In France, 278 ; In Italy, 723 ; 
General, 786 ; To Smut (Tilleitu 
Tntxci) : In IT. S A , 133. 

Willow ‘ ( vtospora chrysi sperma in 
IT. S. A, 795. Phylloxera sahcicola 
in California, O79. 

Wistana chineiisi^: Leianiim perst- 
cae in France, 399 

“ Wither tip of Ct/rws aurantt- 
folia (Gleo^porium hmetitcolum), in 
Trinidad, 1279 

Woolly Aphis [Sihizoneura lanigera) . 
On Apples Compulsory Control 
in Italy, 1260 

Xa\J liOiaiUL PKAJ IJ( I 41 4 * On 
Phormium tenax. I^arvae Attacked 
by Svrphu$ or las ^md A' ropuius 
in N. Zealand, 1 58 

Xanthoxylum Rhetsa : Immune to 
Pseudomoiias Ciln, 10 pS 

Xipkidium propuiqiium : Parasite of 
i ( maspis jlavitalera in Brit rruiaiia, 
(>71. 

Xylonomus proptiufttu ^ : Nat Uneiny 
of Hesperophancs guscus in France, 
669. 


. Pullu>genic hoi ms found in 
tile Blood of the Italian Cricket 
(Calliphnnus lialuus) in France, 
j 282 

Yellow J-/eaf Blotch : of Alfalia, 
Caused by Pyrenopeziza Medxcagmis 
660. 

Yellow Wood (Podooarpus sp ) ; Fa- 
mes applanaius in S. Africa, 267. 
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Zea Mays : DiacHsia virginica in 
Texas, 1053 

Zelus mtmus : Parasite of Tomaspis 
flavilatem iii Brit Guiana, 671 . 
Zeugophora : Z flautc()lhi > : On Po- 
pulus mgra in Sweden and (Br- 


ittany, 1302. Z. scuklhiYis , Oti 
Pvpiilus deltoides in New Jersey 
(U S.). 1302. 

Zopfia rhizophila : Compulsory Con- 
trol in Italy, 1260. 
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IV — WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUN PRIES WITH THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


t Archine (Ruasia) 

I Ardcb (Egypt) 
z Ardeb of wheat (Egypt) 

I Ardeb of hulled maize (Egypt) 

i Ardeb of barley (Egypt) 

I Ardeb of undecorticated rice (Egypt) 

i Ardeb of decorticated rice (Egypt) 
t Arpent (Canada) 

I Are [loo square metres] 

I Arroba (Brazil) 

I Arroba (Cuba, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru) 
z Arroba (Mexico) 
t Bale of cotton (Brazil) 
z Bale of cotton (United States) 
z » > » > > 

z Bale of cotton (India) 

z Barrel of wheat flour (Canada, United States) 
z Bar, see Millier 
z Bow (Java, Dutch Indies) 
z Bushel (United States) 

I Bushel of oats (United States) 

z Bushel of oats (Canada) 

z Bushel of wheat and potatoes (United States) 

X Bushel of barley (Canada, United States) 
z Bushel of raw rice (United States) 
z Bushel of rye, hulled maize, linseed (Canada, Uniteil Stales) 
1 Cadastrai arpent (Hungary) 
z Cental (United States) 
z Centiare [zo square metres] 
z Centigramme 
z Centilitre 
z Centimetre 
z Centistere 

I Centner (Germany, Austria, Denmark) 
z Centner (Sweden) 
z Cho [6o ken] (Japan) 
z Cho (Japan) 

I Crown [ipo heller] (Austria Hungary) 
z Crown [zoo ore] (Denmark, Norway Sweden) 
z Cubic centimetre 
z Cubic metre 

z Decagramme [zo grammes] 


=• 27 99961 inches 
“ 5 44435 bushels 
= a 93264 cwt 

* 2 75580 cwt 

** 2 36211 cwt 

* 5 72812 cwt 

=“ 3 83813 cwt 

=* o 84501 acres 

=» 107 63915 square feet 

“ 33 06951 lbs 

*= 25 33841 lbs 

“ 25 366^7 lbs 

= 39683415 lbs 
== 4 46431 cwt (giosswt ) 

4 26788 cwt (net wt.) 
=* 3 37145 cwt 

« I 75001 cwt 


76 36098 feet 

o 96896 bushels 


32 

lbs 

34 

lbs 

60 

lbs 

48 

lbs 

4S 

lbs 

56 

lbs 


I 42201 acres 
100 lbs 

— 10 76392 square feet 

~ o 15 132 grams 

— o 0022 gallons 

“ o 393713 inches 

o 35315 cubic feet 
~ no 23171 lbs 

- 93 71238 lbs 

119 30327 yords 

- 2 45068 acres 

5==: 10 d at par 

is I Vii at par 
==> o 06102 cubic iuches 

=* I 30795 cubic yar 6 » 

“ o 35275 oc 



z Decalitre [zo litres] 

I Decametre [zo metres] 
z Decare [looo square metres] 
z Decastere [lo cubic metres] 
z Declare [lo square metres] 

I Deciatine [2 tchetwert] (Russia) 

I Decigramme 

Decilitre 

I Decimetre 
I Decistere 

I Dinar, gold [100 para] (Serbia) 

I Dollar, gold, 8 [100 cents] (United States] 

I Drachm, gold [100 lepta] (Greece) 

I Dz ** Doppelzentner (Germany) 

I Egyptian kantar (Egypt) 

I Feddan Masri [24 Kirat Kamel] (Egypt) 

I Florin, gold, or Gulden [100 cents] (Netherlands) 
I Franc [100 centimes] (France) 

I Gallon (United States) 

I gramme 

I Hectare [10000 square metres] 

1 Hectogramme (100 grammes) 

I Hectolitre [100 litres] 

I Hectometre [100 metres] 

I Hectostere [100 cubic metres] 

I Jarra (Mexico) 

I Kadastral hold, see Cadastral arpem 
I Kin (Jai>an) 

I Kokou [10 to] (Japan' 

1 Kokou of oats (Japan) 

I Kokou of cocoons (Japan) 

I Kokou of wheat and maize (Japan; 

I Kokou of barley (Japan) 

I Kokou of naked barley (Japan) 

1 Kokou of rice (Japan) 

I Kopek (Russia) 
i Kwan (Japan) 

z Lei, gold [100 bani] (Rumania) 

I Leu [100 statinki] <Bulgaria) 

I Lira [too centesimi] (Italy) 

I Litre 

I Manzana (Nicaragua, Guatemala) 

I Mark [100 Pfennige] (Germany) 

I Mark [100 penni] (Finland) 


j 


\ 


2.19976 gallons 
32.80840 feet 
1195-9^627 square yard s 
13-07951 cubic yards 
1 1 .95986 square yanis 
2.69966 acres 
1*54323 grains 

0 022 gallons 
0.0027497 bushels 
3 93701 inches 

3 53146 cubic yards 
9 d at par 

4 ' I ai]>ar 
9 •*/ M tl at par 

220 46341 lbs 
()Q 04080 lbs 
1.03805 acres 

1 s 7 ‘Vm d at par 
9 ”/m d at par 

o 83270 gallons 
0.03527 oz 
2.47109 acres 
3 •^2746 oz 
21 90755 gallons 

2 74967 bushels 
109 36133 yards 

130 79505 cubic yards 
r 22642 quarts 


I 3227S 

I '?872 6 quart? 

1 55014 cwt 
82 67268 lbs 

2.58356 cwt 
2.06685 cwt 

2 69428 cwt 
2 80501 cwt. 

I tm farthing at par 
8.26738 lbs. 

9 ”/«4 d at par 
g^Ud at par 
9 ••/•Iff at par 
0.21998 gallons 
C.0275 bushel 
1 .72665 
1 1 Vi rf at par 
Q ^lu d at par 



~ io8 — 


1 Mauud Factory (India) 

I Maund Imperial (India) 

I Metre 
I Milliare 
I Milligramme 
I Millilitre 
I Millimetre 
I Millislere 

I Myriagramme [loooo grammes] 

I Myrialitre [lo oon litres) 

I Mynametre [lo ooo metres] 

I Millier [i ooo ooo grammes] 

X Milreis, gold (Brazil) 

I Milreis, gold (Portugal) 

I Minot (Canada) 

I Morgen (Cape of g('od Hope) 

i Muid (Cape ot good Ho])e) 

I Oka (Greece) 

1 Oke (Egypt) 

I Peseta, gold [loo ctntimob] (Spain) 

I Peso, gold [loo centavos] (Argentina) 

I '\S(), gold [loo centa\os] (Cluli) 

I Pic (Egypt' 
r Pikul (China) 

I Pikul ^ Japan) 

I P(jud (Russia) 

I Pound, Egyptian, gold [loo piastiesj 
I Pound, Turkish, gold [loo piastres] (Ottoman Empire) 
I Fund (Sweden) 

I Quintal 

1 Roulile, g(ild [loo kopeks] (Russia) 

I Rupee, silvei [i6 annas] (British India) 

X Square metre 
I Stere [i cubic metre] 

I Sucre, silver (Ecuador) 

I Talari [20 piastre*] (Egypt 

1 To (Japan) 

I Ton (metric) 

I Verst (Russia) 

I Yen, gold [2 fun or zoo sen] (Japan) 

1 Zentner (Germany) 


■■ 74-6709 lbs, 

« 82.28136 lbs. 

3 28084 feet 

« 1.07639 square feet 

« 0.01543 grains 

« 0.00022 gallons 

» 0.03937 inches 

« 61.02361 cubic inches 

**= 22.04634 lbs. 

== 2 199-75539 gallons 
=* 274.96701 bushels 
= 6.21373 niiles 

«= iq 68426 cwt. 

— 2^ 2*VMt/ at par 

^ 4 at par 

=» 1.07306 bushels 

== 2.11654 acres 

= 24 gallons 

- ^ bushel.«i 

-=■ 2-75570 Ihs. 

- 2 75138 lbs, 

- ) 1/ at par 

- 3 II I at par 

1 . 5 “/m cl at par 

= 2 ^0046 mt 

- 131 27675 lbs 
132 27^05 lbs. 

= 30 1 1 292 lbs. 

£1 n 0 **/m at par 
t» V*4i/ at par 


- I 3 cwt 

- - I •/■ / at pat 
=- 1 \ ' at par 

I I <) 5 99 square yards 
I ,0795 cubic yards 
I s 1 1 ‘*/44 </ at par 
= 4' I ‘Viiti at par 

\ ^ o p)6oi bushels 

I = 3 96815 g£ lions 

= ^ 9S421 tons 

1166 64479 yards 
2s o”/Md at par 
no 23171 lbs. 
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All those who liave studied the national food problem have acknow- 
ledged, as far as regaids meat, that the best remedy toi the shortage of live 
stock is to introduce live animals or carcasses into France in as large num- 
ber as possible. Attention has thus been directed to the live stock of other 
countues and, in particulai, the colonies Amongst these, Madagascar, 
with its 7 million head of live stock, i^' acknowledged to be one of the most 
important and rich, w hile it could at once futnish UvSeful help to the mother 
country. 

The opportune moment (or making use of the studies and documents 
throwing light on the state of cattle b^recding in this h^rench colony has 
now^ come and that is the practical object of this work. 

II. - B KEEPING CONDITIONS 

The large island of Madagascar with its immense steppes, its grassy 
brush on hills of red or stony soil which cover nine-tenths of its area, re- 
presents a type of country foi intensi\c pastoral stock rearing.- Rearing 
in fields or buildings is as yet the exception and is only carried on in planta- 
tions in order to maintain draught animals. 
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Breeding districts and regions, — A breeding district is one with natural 
meadows ; it depends solely on these and it is all the more remunerative 
and prosperous as the quality of its meadows is greater. 

The natural meadows of the idand can be classified in different ways, 
according to the soils on which they grow or according to their botanical 
composition. But no matter what classification be adopted, the predomin- 
ant character of the Madagascar steppe is given by the small number of 
species, mostly cosmopolitan ones, that imike up its composition. What 
was the cause of this uniformity ^ What was the original cause that was so 
persistant as to maintain this same character in that formation in spite of 
differences of soil, in spite of time? Why is it that, in our opinion, every- 
where the gravSS is gradually becoming rarer, the bare ground gradually 
increasing in area ? A consideration of the origin of the steppe will provide 
us with the explanation. 

The coming of man into the island was marked by intense and contin- 
uous deforestation ; the disappearing forest was replaced by grass land 
which, dndng up each year, caused the spread of fires ; the extension of 
the cleared areas has been followed bv the extension of the grass-land zones 
and, in consequence, that of fires. It is owing to fire that nine-tenths of 
the island is now grass-land ; it is fine that maintains that special composi- 
tion, with so few species. The only plants that have resisted the fire are 
those that can support the loss of all their aerial parts and which can repro- 
duce without seeds or are capable at least of living and re))roducing wliile 
resoy ing themselves only at long interv^als , the prairies species have then 
been all chosen and selected by fire. 

Precise observations enable ns to suggest that 

1) Where\ ei the grass has been ])astuTed or cut at the end of the rainy 
season, especially along the roads followed b^ herds when changing pasture, 
the grass grows again as soon os the dry season begins 

2) Certain grass-lands that are ''peciallv carqd for by the natives and 
which, without being owned by individuals, are pastured collectively by 
well determined \dllages, are not burned and a casual fire is often put out by 
the villagers themselves. 

3) Fire is the only means of regenerating ownerless grass-lands em- 
ployed for no definite ])urpose , any other method of im])rovement would 
need special more difficult opeiations, causing more trouble to the villagers, 
herdsmen, etc. Who would gain from such operations In the present state 
of the laws of Madagascar it does not follow that those car lying out the 
work would reap the benefit. 'L'he first thing to be done, therefore, is 
to expropriate and assign the pastures ; this preliminaiy" operation i.< re- 
quired befote attempting to begin the impro\ement of Madagascar gra.ss- 
lands. 

Crop'gro jing regtoi.s, - On the contrary to the previous formation, 
the regions where intensive breeding is carried out are above all crop-grow- 
ing regions, that is, those where labour and the general expenses for a giv- 
en area are high Stock are rarely bred, but if so they aie reared for every- 
thing they can produce - fattening, work and milk. The grass alone does 
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not suffice as food, so richer and more concentrated foods have to be grown, 
such as manioc, maize, peas, groundnuts, rice, etc. 

Live-stock reared, — All the domesticated animals are to be found in 
the island, but the cow will long be the most diffused, the most valuable and 
best suited to utilise the special bruslii of the island. 

The Madagascar cow is really a zebu and it might be developed into a 
special breed although it is not native to the island. It is a brachyce- 
phalous animal of more than medium size, and has a more or less large hump 
on the withers. It has long horns, shaped like a lyre ; the neck is slender 
and the dewlap well developed, the proportions of the trunk are shortened ; 
the front quarters are ample while the rear is somewhat defective 
and narrow, but the legs are slender and the skeleton light. The coat 
is a more or less dark tawny colour, often piebald . the skin is thick, 
the coat harsh. 

The Madagascar breed, on account of its small size, is ver>’' different 
morphologically from our European breeds. The average lieight of the 
cow is 47 in. var>dng from 44 to 49 in.; the bull is 49 in high on an average, 
reaching a.*? much as yi) in ^ >Small parents naturally only produce bullocks 
of low weight. 

The qualities of the Madagascar cow' are all centered in the trunk and, 
to be more precise, in the fore quarters. The fore quarters are well devel 
oped, thechest is ample and reaching dowm well between the legs, the sides 
are w^ell arched, the shoulders ^'ery ,se])arated, the thoracic perimeter suf- 
ficiently long, the back very straight. The legs are sometimes short, w’hich 
is an absolute quality, as they are ot no commercial value. 

The defects should be .studied caiefully as the}^ must be very exactly 
known if they are to be eliminated in future breeding. We leave petty de- 
fects, such as too great development of the horns, too great importance of 
the neck, on one side and confine ourselves to undeniable defects. 

In Madagascar the animals have too short a trunk, and too long a 
rump, while the legs are often not long enough. A beef animal should have 
the trunk as long as po.ssible, the rump very long and wide, with the legs 
reduced to the at)solute minimum The figures given below show that char- 
acters absent in the tw'o parents cannot be obtained in the bullocks. 

The length of the trunk, measured from the point of the shoulder to 
the point of the buttock measures from qq to 64 in. in the bull, with an aver- 
age of 57 in., and in the cow' from 48 to 5(S in wdth an average of 53 in., 
or 112 to 113 % ot the height in both sexes. 

The chief defect lies in the poor development of the rump. This is too 
short, too narrow, the sacrum is raised, which gives a pointed rump and 
the thighs are too close together, with too little muscle. Xo European 
breed has such a short rump as the Madagascar breed. 

Madagascar cow average height rump length 17 in 56 % rump size 
» » 47 in. » » » 18 » 38 » » 

Tarentaise » 66.7 » » » 21 » 46 » 

Durham » 67.2 in. » » » 27 » 49 . » '» 



The width of the rump may be said to be, on an average, 86 % of the 
length of the male and 91 % in the cow. 

_ r j width of rump 

Therefore, Madagascar cow , , ^ 0.00 

length of rump 

Tarentaise ^ n 0.94 

Durham » X 0.98 

and, for certain cows, from 100 to 110%. In conclusion, as the Madagas- 
car animals have neither a long trunk, noi a long, broad rump, their pro- 
geny would not possess these qualities. 

Now first class meat is almost entirely located round the rump, on the 
back and round the kidneys ; the Madagascar breed, therefore, carry less 
than the European breeds and this is their weak point. 

From the standpoint of physique, the Madagascar animals have unde- 
niable, absolutely remarkable qualities. Their facility for fattening is 
astonishing, as is their resistance to bad weather and drought. It is well 
known that the herds resist the tempests during the rainy season, and that 
during the last two months of drought they remain in condition, provided 
plenty of running water is available as well as the dried stubble of the tall 
grasses and a few, rare verdant pastures. The resistance of the breed 
largely compensates for its morphological defects, which, however, can be 
eliminated. 

To increase the milk yield crosses have been made with European anim- 
als and have produced humpless stock. These animals are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Tananarive and the towns in the centre of the country. 

Pigs are vciy numerous on the uppei plateaux, expecially in fhose re- 
gions where the climate and soil allow the potato to be grown. 

The Madagascar sheep belongs to the “ fat-tailed " type found in Asia 
and Africa The> have no wool and are covered with more or less long hair. 
Continuous crosses made at Tulear between native ewes and merino rams 
have shown that the breed can be rapidly changed and Improved under good 
conditions The climatic conditions in the south of the island, the absence 
or mildness of the winter, the rarety of lain are favourable to sheep breedfng. 

Horses are also reared, chiefly or the u]>per plateaux, This is the result 
of the work of the Veterinar)^ Service. (;wing to it some thousands of 
horses used for carrying men have been produced in the districts round the 
chief towns in the centre of the island We will say no more about the 
horse than about the ostrich, as it is a (juestion of imported species not yet 
acclimatised and whose success immediately depends on the extension of 
crops that can be taken up. 

Cattle breeding is, and will long remain the basis of the wealth of the 
island of Madagascar. 

III. — Utilisation of the pastures and steppes by the cattle. 

Native methods of rearing. — It is difiicult to describe the methods, 
customs and habits of the native and few have tried to do so It is cer- 
tain that the herds receive the minimum of care ; yet, certain bcUefs and 
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customs which the native respects and observes without understand- 
ing them perhaps, are favourable to the good maintenance of the herds. 
Speaking generally the formation of a herd is the best way for the Mada- 
gascar native to invest his money. The profit, that is the increase of the 
herd, is consumed in feasting and family festivals. 

How are the herds appropriated ? How are they watched ? What is 
the increase in the native herds ? We have little information on these ques- 
tions. It is usually admitted that the yield of a herd is not high ; this is 
chiefly due to losses of young animals and to the lack of early maturity 

Various authorities have calculated the number of head of live-stock is 
7 ooo 000, giving the number of 420 000 head available per year, of which 
300 000 would be consumed by the population of the island. The 120 000 
head available are at present utilised by 5 works which prepare tinned foods 
and frozen meat. The number available would increase as the herds in- 
crease, an increase which it is allowed could reach 3 % of the total number. 
Some 200 000 head would be annuall> available for the needs of h^rance. 

The works dealing with live stock are situated in different parts of the 
^island. Two are at Diego, at the extreme north of the island, one near 
Majunga, at the mouth of the large river Betsiboka, one at Tamatave, and 
one near Tananarive. The number of cattle slaughtered in 1911 by these 
works was 14 800, increasing to 109 691 in 1916 and i ooo in 1917. 

The hygienic state of the herds is usually fairly good. There is no 
need to struggle with the great epidemics such as have devastated the vSouth 
African herds. Tuberculosis is frequent in the herds in the south of the 
island where it is endemic. Bacterial anthrax causes some losses, but it 
can be controlled by anti-anthrax vficcination with Chauveau serum which, 
of late years, has given very good results. 

We will attempt to define by a few figures the results obtained by 
native breeding, which will form a sort ot point of comparison to enable 
us to see what is to be avoided and what must be done to obtain better 
results. 

The census that we (piote was car tied out by tlu /eterinary surgeon 
Rouquette, and dealt witli 41 villages, 14 of which have herds of 50 to 100 
cattle, 14 of 100 to 2()(>, 0 of 100 to 300 and |. of 300 to 400. 


Cows and heifers 7 loS 

Calves of less than 1 year 2 874 

Calves of T to 2 ears i 92t) 

I nils of 2 vears 1 097 

» » 3> » 7^U 

» » 4 » ... 298 

» /> 5 » 39 

» » 9 » 8 

Bullocks I 062 

Total . . IS 112* 
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Percentage of 2-years old bulls 7*25 % 

» » bullocks 7.00 % 

Percentage of bulls of 2 and more years : 

Bulls 2 years 15,4 % 

» 3 » % 

» 4 » 4 % 

» 5 >' ^>>5 % 

» () » 0,1 % 


This table showvs that the mortality of young animals is greater than 
is generally supposed. Out of 7 108 cows or heifers there are 2 874 young 
ones ; now , out of this number of cows about r 000 heifers have produced 
no calves and there remain 5 000 to 6 000 cows giving 2 874 calves. Cows 
over 2-years old give a birth rate of 80 ^*0 there is, therefore, a mortality 
of nearly 30 % in the young animals under 1 year old. This mortality is 
caused in the rain season by septicaemia originating at the navel. In the 
dry season the mortality affects young animals born between May and Sepl- 
tember. Calving at tliat period is a calamity for the Malagasy breeder, 
who has skeleton calves overrun b}’’ parasites and mange. 

The same table also shows the exaggerated number of bull calves and 
bulls as compared with the number of cows (about 30 ‘\)). But the number 
of 5 or 6-year old bulls is insignificant. If it be remembered that the cen- 
sus was taken before the period of ca.sti ation, it will be seen that, at tftie time 
of service, i. e., December- J anu' ry, the 5 and 6-3^ear old bulls will be castrat- 
ed as will be most of thovse of 4 and 3 years (3 year bulls 10 4 year bulls 

4 %). Only the 2 year bulls remain then and a small number of 3 and 4 
year bulls. 

Tlie bulls that remain are not usually the finevSt. The Malagasy breed- 
er suflfersfrom the lack of adult bulls, from the lack of selectir)n of breeding 
animals, and from the enonnous losses in young stock caused by the dry seas- 
on. Competition for bulls of 5 or n ore years would be much more useful 
than the fat stock competitions thai are held i ^'ery^Yhe^e The Malagas}’ 
obtains fine bullocks by castrating fine bulls, which is an absurd practice. 
On the contrary^ the owner of fine bulls can be sure of ha\’ing hue bullocks 
later on. 

All the speeches and exhortations po.ssible do not cliange tliis state 
of things in the slightest ; in the beginning one must start on good bases, 
which the native breeders will always admit with difficulty. Could the na- 
tives improve their herds within a short time ? It is not to be thought of, 
as our action on them is slow and is only effective as far as it shows an exam- 
ple. If they have the attraction of the profit they desire, certainly the great- 
est possible, they have not to run the risk of losing their capital as it is 
very small. They lose rather because they do not make a profit. 

In certain regions with more developed crops, intensive breeding by 
the native has already acquired a certain importance. The animals, gener- 
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ally few in number, are reared in pits where they remain until sufficiently 
fat for sale. They are fed on native crops or their by-products (leaves and 
tubers of manioc, potato, foliage of beans, etc.) . 

European methods of rearing. — Our action on native rearing can only 
take effect at a late date. A surer and quicker change would be obtained 
by the intervention of Europeans who alone can carry out the number of 
experiments, fruitless tests necessary to know and define clearly the methods 
of extensive rearing, for it is a question of extensive rearing ; it is the only 
way in which the immense, relatively poor spaces, so difficulty accessible, 
that cover eight-tenths of the island can be utilised. 

What is meant by extensive rearing or rearing in freedom? It im- 
plies rearing the animal as much as possible in its natural environment; 
it develops naturally at those points where the breed under consideration 
can do bCvSt under the conditions of a life of freedom. These points are re- 
gions with natural grass-lands. The difficulty for the Europeans, who have 
not the spirit of observation as developed as the native, Sakalave or Tsi- 
mihety breeder, or who at least have 1 een unable to exercise it so long as 
they, is to choose tills suitable environment and to fix clearly the cor- 
responding points. 

Rearing in freedom is jiractised in all countries with a low density of 
population and where the \ aluc of the soil and that of animal products — 
milk, labour are relntively low : it is characterised by a reduction in the 
labour, ft is the ex]doitation of the natural riches of the prairie of varying 
^^'lluc, by means of a machine that utilises it more or less ivell (beef, mutton) , 
by means of expenses (labour, general costs) that are extremely reduced in 
1 elation to the crude product. The net product should then be high in 
relation to the expenses; but only if the factors of the undertaking — the 
prairie and live stock - have been well chosen. The animal chosen is 
nearl}' always the nath'c one and, therefore, the result of the affair de- 
pends on the choice of the gr<iss-laii(l. Rut tlie labour bill must be reduced 
still further : this is a second ditViculty for the Europeans, who have to 
struggle with the native. 

To sum up, the (lue.sliou of extensive rearing depends on . - 

1) Choice of pasturage. 

2) Possibility of carr>ung on with less labour (i). 

This extensive rearing /s’ thus clearly diijcreniiated Jnm the spcciila- 


U; At present oui “-tinlies on tee.iim; ainl i.itnm'^ Ihiuw little liijht on "ucli specuKitiini 
Thi' eie.itiou of aitifieial pastures can un1> with iIitiKnlty In- an (.eouniuK. (tpeialion 
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TJien 6 = p — (/ -f* w) By laying down the‘•^e• gia-^s lands ' and in ite eoiisidcrajily uie'ieasca 
*nid p must he increased It neces'.aiy that ilu^total luofit b' p' - {g m') 
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tions regarding live stock that might he undertaken by the agriculturists. — For 
the latter, the breedsS reared in freedom that produce beef animals may pro- 
duce animals unsuited for work on account of their build (as with the zebu). 
Thus, it may suit the farmer better to breed a type of animal corresponding 
to life recfuirements although it will cost him more than an animal reared 
in freedom. 

Another factor of the greatest^ interest to the farmer is the manure ; 
for long cattle were considered as a necessary evil for the production of 
manure on European farms ; they were not considered as a source of profit 
in themselves for the farm. The low price of the products (milk, meat) and 
the ignorance of rational methods of exploiting live stock had the result that 
the live stock account was considered as a loss, balanced by the value of 
the manure. Nowadays it is no longer like tliis and livestock managed 
rationally always gives a profit, apart from the manure they produce. 

In Madagascar everything has yet to be learned and done as regards 
live stock ; there are farms where live stock is regarded as the necessary 
evil for the production of manure which is often very’’ neglected ; on other 
farms the stock provides valuable help when used for haulage and cultiva- 
tion (Mangoro-vSambirano). On such estates the draught animals reiiuired 
represent such a value that thc}^ make it worth while to grow special crops 
to feed them; they often utilise by-products of crops or agricultural industries 
which can provide part of their food while otherwise being of no value. 
But these operations come in the sphere of intensive culttire with high 
yields per unit of area. 

This long digression is intended to show^ that the two system,^s)f rear- 
ing, extensive pastoral rearing and intensive rearing and all their intermed- 
iary stages have their place in Madagascar. Either system may be pro- 
fitable, and the choice of one or the other system depends on certain condi- 
tions the chief of which are certainly the means of communication and then 
labour. These are not two different s^^stenis betw^een which the specula- 
tor can choose ; rhey are only the results of well determined environmental 
conditions. 

On the day wdien the various n gions of Madagascar will bejielil from a 
fairly equal distribution of thi* means of coiiuiiunication, the dominating 
factor fixing the position of the rearing district would be that of the possi- 
bility of fertile natural ])rairies resulting troin the soil and the geographical 
position 

One of the first recfuirements for starting a jiaying concern is to own vast 
areas for carrying out rearing and not fattening. Some 5 000 head of stock 


sh'iukl be gieater Ihati b since the il mvolvt<l ba-onas tf’eatoi In the fu-t and 
unrler ptesent conditions at Midagascai, one TccH ako make /> - />’ 

It IS suflicicnt to have 5 sufficu-nUy iar/»c, whih- it is not always possibJt* to Liihirm .S in* 
dcfinilcly in the case of artificial gras‘--Jands 

Thus it is cvid<’nt thiit even if the creation of .irtificial i^rass-land'J were both caving and 
pf)ssible, il would i,mvc !n> advantage in starting a 1 earing business as long as the density ol the 
live stock h is not beconu t(»() great in i elation to the .area available for the business. 
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require a capital of 200 000 francs, or 100 000 francs for buying the cows 
and 100 000 francs for setting up the pastures and for running expenses for 
the first five years. An area of 12 000 hectares of grass-land would be indis- 
pensable. 

As the area is fixed according to the value of the pasture, the number of 
cattle to be bought can be calculated. This number will be less than that 
which the pasture can really support, as the area is calculated for the main- 
tenance of the cows and their ])roducts. During the first few years the grass 
can be used for fattening the inoie or less young stock bought from the nat- 
ive owners. Once the farm is stocked, the buildings required will be few in 
number ; besides the house for the Director, buildings for the native work- 
men, a dipiniig-bath for killing ticks and watering places will be required. 

As much time could be taken up in discussing the management ot the 
herd, the question ma)^ be .summarised as follows : folding is u.seless ; 
cattle to be isolated after calving , make up herds of animals of about the 
same age ; select breeding animals by castrating the males ; keep a certain 
proportion of bulls in the herd (i bull foi about 50 cows) , if possible avoid 
calving during the months lowards the end of the dry season (August- 
Xovember). 

The herd may be impro\ed by crossing and selection. The introduc- 
tion of new blood is very (lelic<ite and should be calculated as both costly 
and diflicult. The i)re])a ration oi half blood animals should be provided 
for in a separate e.state wliere the imjiorted bulls could be housed and giv- 
en suitable food. The half-bloods obtained should onlv be ])laced with the 
herds #iat run free. It will be advisable to return to these (questions later. 

Good mairigement of the herd and an infu.sion oi new blood should, as 
a first result, increase the earlv iiiaturitv. This character can onlv be main- 
tained and fixed when the i>enod f)i arie.sted growth due to the lack of sutfi- 
cieut food between June 13 and October 13 is sup])resse<l This can be 
t>btained by improving the pastures and forming reserves for the drv season. 

The imprr venient of the pastures can be cx])rcssed in one word — mow- 
ing. And this can be best done by the animars teeth Ac ]3reseiit the past- 
ures are burned, and it we again deal with the cjiiestion of bmsh fires it is 
only because it is not yet completely and generally understood and if we con- 
tinue to discuss it, a clearer exjila nation may possibly be arrived at. Under 
I)resent conditions brush tires are necessary". It is certain that, tor ^ 
of the pastures, if they were not burned, the grass would not grow again 
or, at any rate, the animal would be unable to eat it on account of the stub- 
ble being too hard and ot too ])oor food value On the other hand, the fires 
destroy insects, csjx^cially ticks which, at a certain period of the year (July- 
August) mount to the tops ol the grasses to a\\ait the approach of some 
mamnial (man, dogs, cattle) to which they can attach themselves. 

But as long as the pastures are burned, their botanical composition 
cannot be improved, and the leguminous plants in i)articular, which are 
dwarfed and hidden among the tlioniy scnib, cannot spread. The ve^'’^ » .ouch 
itself, ha\dng a vegetative apparatus which, on the contrar>^ to certain 
grasses, cannot adapt itself to lieing burnt, disaf)pear.s. 
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Mowing, by preventing the formation of stubble allows the grasss to 
grow again and improves the pasture. It produces the same results as 
fire and allows other species to multiply and spread. Mowing by machinery 
is obviously impossible on such immense pastures and can only be done by 
the animals themselves, by dividing the pastures into plots into which the 
animals are turned in measure as the grass is cut down to the soil. This 
proves the necessity of dividing the pastures into fields by fences, as is 
done in South Africa and Australia. This will also be the Malagasy breed- 
ers* method. 

This system has the advantage that all the fodder growing on the past- 
ure can be turned into m^at without allowing it to be lost in smoke. At the 
beginnng, hand mowing should be used as an auxiliary on a small scale and 
a food reserve in silos should be formed ; the operation is simple and eco- 
nomical. 

The systematic destruction of ticks by dipping (described in the Bulle- 
tin economiqiie, 2nd. Half-Year, 1912) is a necessary operation. In South 
Africa the ojieration costs about t^.per head and per bath for larger herds. 

AJl these operations tliat are so essential in rearing merit further con- 
sideration, space for which is not available here ; we have Summarised them 
so as to show that they loiiu an ensemble of work requiring great practical 
skill and a high power of observation and judgement. Can we as yet find 
them in the native rearer Certainly iii^t. 


IV. Encouragement required for breeding.. 

The riches represented by the Malagas}^ herd sliouhl be utilised lls well 
as possible, the native })roduction must be increased and European j)roduc- 
tion must be started. The measures reipiired to obtain the best possible 
utilisation of the Malagasy live stock can, tlierelore, be classed under three 
heads. 

i) Vtihsahon of the cMstniif hoe stock. At pi(*sent live stock is bought 
in most places in the high plains, either by re])resentatives of the works or 
by middle-men who bring the cattle tc< the works Tliis is of no importance 
provided that our desired aim is attai*ied. ( hi the one hand, the native pro- 
ducer should be adecjuately i>aid for the goods he sells, while, on the other 
hand, the live stock bought by 01 tor the works should travel from the buying 
place (usualty the high plains) to the place ol utilisilion (the works on the 
coast) under the be.st ])ossible conditions, avoiding losses and decreased 
weight in the living animals so that the works may receive the largest num- 
ber of animals as regularly as ])ossible. 

*riiese conditions could be obtained b}^ the combined action of the Ad- 
ministration and the industrial leaders in the following way : — 

The animals should be bought from the native rearers (either by the 
Administration or by commissioners) and concentrated in specially chos- 
en rearing pastures. In these chosen pastures the herds could be kept un- 
til such time as thc)^ could be transported under suitable conditions. In fact 
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animals in condition can only be shipped on land from March till June ow- 
ing to the state of the rivers in the rainy season or to tliat of the pastures 
in the dry season, The animals would be partly sent direct to the works, 
the remainder being kept on estates near the coast until wanted by the 
works. These coast estates would be chosen as near as possible to the works, 
always taking into account the fact that it is always possible to ship a cargo 
of cattle in a few hours from any point on the coast to one of the two 
ports (Majunga or Diego), where the most important centres of consumption 
are situated. These estates should be chiefly placed in certain valleys on 
the west coast that are flooded during the rainy season but which are cov- 
ered with abundant grass as soon as the waters have gone down. These 
pastures remain green throughout the dry season, especially if they are 
eaten down by live stock. 

The maintenance of the herd in these estates, the transport of the anim- 
als by certain routes, specially i)rovided with stocks of forage, would be 
incumbent on the Administration, which would thus be of great service to 
the industrial leaders who would thus be sure of regular supplies for their 
works. 

Tliis scheme is only indicated sketchily and could be modified so as to 
suit any practical considerations. 

2) Encouragement to natwe rearing, — The best, surest and most effi- 
cacious encouragement wouM be given by increasing the buying price of 
the^ cattle, providing safety in the transactions which are naturally falsi- 
fied by the too numerous middlemen, and the suppression of the losses and 
depreciation in the cattle owing to transport. 

All those measures tending to help the native to fonn better habits re- 
garding the care of livestock, the ini]>roveinent of the breed In selection, 
castrating the young animals, would be ol more eflect These measures 
would be tlie work of the veterinarv surgeons, the heads of districts during 
demonstration and educational tours to be made in the breeding regions 

3) Encouragement to European hreeJint^. — Tlie conclusion drawn from 
the preceding observations shows that breeding, owing to the low price of 
live stock, pays Europeans but poorly. However, it is omy the Europeans 
that can assure a regular supjdy, both as to quantit\ and quality, in the 
future to the works. P'acilitations should then be given them for installing 
and organising rearing concerns by i)roviding the land reejuired. 

The methods used in these concerns should be deduced from what has 
been done under similar conditions in other countries, while taking into ac- 
count the customs of the country and the mentality of the inhabitants. 
As regards this the collaboration of the Administration will be necessar}". 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

I - Agriculture in Burma. *- Adam-.on, ‘JI , m rhc Bulletin ot Ih imperial InUliute, 
Vol XVI, No I, pp 4u*7i) f- 1 Mip I/mdon, January March, 

The plains of Burma comprise \ zones, a wet zone covering nearly the 
whole of Lower Burma, with rainfall varying from 70 to 200 in., a dry zone 
extending from the border of Lower Bunna north through » ])])eT Burma 
to the latitude of Shwebo, with a rainfall varying from 25 to 40 in., and 
north of this another wet zbne, with a rainfall varying from 60 to 100 in. 
The Uj)lands to the east of Lower Burma have a rainfall varying from 40 
to 60 in., and a soil capable of yielding man\ of the products of a temperate 
zone, but hitherto undevelojied To the west and north of IJpjier Burma 
lie the Chin and Kacliin Hills, of no agricultural importance. Cultivation 
is carried on by native industry, and almost entirely under native owner- 
ship of the lands, or by direct lea.se by the vStale to the cultivator, in small 
farms unlc.ss the applicant requL'es land tor sj)ecial sta])les such as rubber, 
tea or mdigo. There are few holdings of more than i 000 acres. The chief 
difficulties hindering agricultural devclupmeiit in Burma an ; - the lack of 
means of communication (there are onh i 508 miles of railway and 2 loo 
miles \mi down on paper as nictallec. roads, but really only fit for bullock- 
carl traffic) ; .scarcity and high cost of cajhtal (the rate of interest is never 
less than 20% and often reaches 5o‘*(,) ; cattle disea.se Attempts have been 
made to co]^c with the last 2 difficulties by e‘=Jlablishing co-operative credit 
societies and cattle insurance societies 

The Agncultural Department of Burma has an institute and experi- 
mental farm at Mandalay and 7 experiment stations in different ])arts of 
the])rovince. Its work includes seed selection, seed distribution, the experi- 
mental introduction of new }>rodiicts, agricultural education, the introduc- 
tion of imjiroved agricultural imjilements (of which a stock is kept for sale 
to cultivators), the control of diseases and pests of plants, analyse.s of 
field cultures and inannrial tests, the conveyance of agricultural informa- 
tion to the public, the publishing of Inilletins on various subjects. 

[Abstiact N(. I) 
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The cropped areavS in the plains for the year 1916-17 were : — Cereals : 
rice, 10 569 821 ; wheat, 47 580 ; millet, 751 564 ; maize, 170 285 ; grain, 
68 429 ; other cereals, 64 550 acres ; Oils seeds : linseed, 458 ; sesame, 1 216 772 ; 
rape and mustard, 3306; groundnut, 261 378; other oil seeds, 116 acres; 
Condiments : chillies, 77 195 ; onions. 20 972 ; various, 3 560 acres ; Sugar : 
sugar cane, 18 136 ; toddy tree groves, 22 651 acres ; Fibres : cotton, 223 401 
acres ; other fibres, 607 acres ; Dyes : indigo, 263 acres : Drugs, narcotics, etc : 
coffee, 81 ; tea, i 799 ; tobacco, 73 722 ; betel vine, 5 337 ; betel nut, 33 815 ; 
other narcotics, 75 acres ; Fodder crops : 84 651 acres ; Beans and pulses ; 
664 817 acres ; Vegetables : tomatoes, 17 952 ; other vegetables, 39 462 acres ; 
Gardens and orchards : 42b 997 acres ; Miscellaneous food crops : 9850 acres ; 
Rubber : 59 257 acres ; ( Hher non-food crops : 92 220 acres ; Total cropped area : 
15 041 079 acres. 

The following are the export figures of the most important by-products 
of agriculture for 1913-16 : - * Rice bran and meal, 249 218 cwt. ; fruit and 
vegetables, dry, salted and preserved. 21 203 cwt. ; vegetable oils, 393 332 
gallons ; oil cake, 850 351 cwt. 

The area cropped during 1916-17 more than once was 626 553 acres, 
and the current fallows 3 937 786 acres. The area officially returned as 
culturable waste, exclusive of reserved forests, was 23 336 435 acres, and in- 
cluded grazing land, land unsuited for rice cultiyation and on which no 
other produce has yet been attempted, and land that could be cultivated 
only by large expenditure on bunds. Less than 9 % of the cropped area is 
irrigated, the gro.ss irrigated area being i 304 403 acres of which 490 344 acre^ 
are irrigated by the large (h)vernment canals in Minibu, Mandalay, Shwebo 
and Kyaukse districts of Up])er Burma. The Northern and Southern 
Shan States, covering an area of 52 000 sq. miles, are not included in the 
above-mentioned cropped area. In this tract the crojjs mentioned above 
aie grown cliiefly for lioiiie consumption ; potatoes and tea flourish there 
and are exported. This tract contains much waste land wliich is suitable 
for wheat and other crops of a temjierate climate. In the states adiacent 
to the Cliiiie.se frrmtier the opium pop]iy is largely culth'ated. 

Hilhncn tluoughout Burma practise a very destructive form of cultiva- 
tion called ‘‘ Taungya They niignite from year to year, » leariiig, burning 
and cultivating jiatches of liill forest and cau.se much damage to the forests 

Unless otherwise staled the following statistics refer to the year 
1915-1916. 

7 \hrc. - Tills cro]i occupies over of the cropped area The estimated 
yield IS I. (.50 lb. of iiaddy i)er acre. The total outturn of unhusked rice 
in 1916-17 was () 2x3 000, and the surplus available for exportation was 
2 70O 000 tons of cleaned rice. The land is kept continuously under rice, 
rarely with a season's rest. Manure is only u.sed in the plant nurseries. 

Sesanium. ~ Eaily sesamum sown at the beginning of the rains and 
reaped 3 months later covers 855 530 acres, and is often followed by a sec- 
ond crop of millet, beaus or rice. Late sesamum sowm a few months later 
covers 361 242 acres Sesamum is confined almost entirely to the dr>^ zone. 

I The average outturn is 200 lb per acre. The oil extracted by crushing is 
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used for cooking and the oil -cake as food for cattle. Burma does not supply 
her own needs in this commodity, but imports a \’early average of 150 000 
cwt. of sesamum seed and 30 000 gallons of oil. 

Millet. — Red millet [Sorghum vulgar e ; in Burmese, kun^pyaung) oc- 
cupies an area of 462 880 acres and white millet (Burmese, Sanpyaung) oc- 
cupies an area of 203 257 acres. The latter inoduces a grain used as food in 
the upland®. Another variety, little millet (Panicnm miliare ;T^viTmese, 
Lu), covers an aiea of 85 427 acres and is also used as food. The average 
yield of millet is 450 lb. per acre. The export figures vary greatly from year 
to year, sometimes exceeding 250 000 cwt. 

Maize. — This crop occupies 155 218 acres in the dry zone and 15 067 
acres in the wet zone. The yield i)er acre is 4 500 cobs or 700 lb. of grain. 

Wheat. - - The area undei wheat is all in the dry zone, the yield being 
600 lb. per acre. The export of wheat is in.significant ; the average annual 
import, chiefly from India, is 100 000 cwt. of grain and 400 000 cvd. of 
flour. 

Bean^. - - Theic are several kinds : - - white beans (Phaseolus lunatus), 
red beaus {P.lunaita)/* peyiii (P. calcaratits), and Goa bean (P so pilocarpus 
tetragonolohns). The last-named is gro\vn mainly for its swollen, edible 
roots. Beans are chiefly grown in the dry zone. The outtiun ])er acre 
of white beans is 600 lb., and of red beans, the ])rincii)al article of commerce, 
800 lb. The exportation varies from 33 000 to (>3 000 tons according to the 
yeai. 

(/round nut. - - Grown mostlv in the dry zone. The yield is i 000 lb. 
per acre. The oil is extracted and as much as 300 000 gallons is exported 
wMe over 600 000 gallons are imported, ^ 

Cotton. - Cultivated mostlv m the dry zone. The staple is si^mewhat 
short. The yield is 125 lb. of cleaned cotton per acre. There are 
enormous annual imports of cotton yum and goods, amounting m value 
to £4 000 000. 

(tram ' ' (Trowii alnio.st exclusively in the dr\’ zone. The yield is 
400 lb i)er acie. The home jnoduction has to be suppleme ted by imports. 

Sui:ar. - - This* is grown in small areas in most districts of Burma, the 
juice is extracted in wooden presses, and is coiivcited into cakes of brown 
sugar Much brown sugar is also made from the jii«ce of the toddy palm 
{Borassus ftahcUiter). 

I ohacco. - - Grown in all districts in Buima 111 small ]>itches on the rich 
alluvial det)osits left as inudbaiiks on the bends of stre^ams, when the water 
falls after the rains. An acre of land is said to i)roduce 8 cwt. of leaves. The 
leaves and stalks (both utilised) are sun-dried. From 8 to 23 million lb. of 
unmanufactured tobacco is exported, while 20 million lb. of unmanufactured 
tobacco is imported annually from India, 

Chdlies. — Grown as a field croj) chiefly in the diy zone. The average 
yield is i 600 lb. per acre. The imports (about 4 000 000 lb. a year) usually 
surpass the exports. 

T ea. — Grown in a small area in the TTp])cr Chindwin and Katha districts, 
but is much more extensive^ cultivated in the Northern vShan States. 
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The leaves are picked in the tliird and fourth year. There arc 2 methods of 
preparation. In the first the leaves are sun-dried and then steamed. The 
leaves are thrown into brick wells and weighted down. There they fer- 
ment; producing pickled tea or letpet. In the second the leaves are steamed 
and compressed, then loosened and si)read out on mats to dry. This is dry 
tea or letpet chank. 

Betel nui and Betel vine, - The betel palm {Areca Catechu) is found 
chiefly in the wet zone and the betel vine [Piper Betle) in all districts. The 
average import of areca nut is 42 million lb., and vastly exceeds the exjwrt 
(about 2 million lb. ]>er annum). 

Rubber. — This crop (Hevea) was hardly known until 12 years ago. It is 
mostly grown in Tenasserim Division, where the soil and climate are very 
suitable for its growth ; its develojmieiit is hindered the lack of means 
of transpoit. The ex])orts of rubber are sb'adily increasing ; in 1916-17, 
20 54(1 cwt. were exported. Incus clastud is louud in ccmsiderable quanti- 
ties in the Hukawng Valkw. The hillinen extnict the rubVier by incising 
the bark ; they often ta]) the roots as w'ell, thus killing the tree. Some 
36 000 lb. are brought in annually. 

( Orchards and vardens About one-half of the area is returned as mixed 
gardens, with about > as jdantaiiis, followed in order of imjiortaiice, by 
mangoes, co('oiiuts, oranges, etc. 

Auwests. - - Tlie lorest*^ of Ihirma are more remunerative than those oi 
any other Indian ])roviiice. Thev provide the world’s requirement of teak 
[TeUona ^^randis) and include 2S s(] miles of reserved forests and 118 755 
sq. miles of unclassed forests Ivven in unclassed forests teak has always 
been recognised as the exclusive* pio])trty o^’ the Gov'ernment. During 
the year 2Sb tons oi teak vahu*d at £ ^71 (‘oo were sold. The 

outturn of timber (dhet than teak for the same ])eriod was Reserved 
trees: jwinkado [Xvlia dolahrUormiA^ 5^^634 Ions worth Rs 443240; 
padank {J^tcnuwpus uiaciocarpns), <>82 tons wmrth Rs 079 ; kanviii 
{Dipterocarpus iurlnnatus), 14 >ii tons worth 71 574 , [)yinma (La^cr- 
stroemia Jdus-Rec^inae), 4 ^81 ton^ worth Rs k) 881 ; other reserved trees. 
15484 tons w'orth Rs qb 5()7 - T Preserved trees: — in {Dipterocarpus 

tuberc Hiatus), thitya {"chorea robusta), ingvin {Pemacme suavts), Hqqzy tons 
worth Rs. 2f)7 <)5o , other unreserved trees, 1 1 ) 4S2 tons wa>rth Rs. 11 78 ()45 ; 
giving a total of 2qo ;oi tons wa>rth £78 (xx) Other useiul timbers, so 
far little ex])loited, are : taiikkyaii (7 erwiualia tumentosa) , Pinle kanazo 
{llenliera minor), Yeniane {(jmelnia arborea), thiiigan [Hopea odoraia), ma- 
nia wga [('avallui intcrree^ima) /aw\ thitkado {('cdrela Toona). *In iqrS'iC) the 
output of fuel wood was 6 52 273 tons worth t‘2f)bo(). In the same year the 
minor forest produce w'as w'orth £68 146, including £17 2()i for bamboos, 
-^5 323 for cutch, £24 21 1 for grazing fees, and £1 1 000 for other articles 
amongst which (besides Ficus elastica rubber, wdiich grows wild) are ' thitsi 
[Melanorrhoea usitata), found abundantly in the drier forests up to an alti- 
tude of 3 500 ft., and attaining uj) to 50 or 60 ft. in height with a grrth of 
9 ft. when full grown ; on ta])ping the tree exudes varnish wliich forms the 
principal constituent of Burmese lacquer ; the ^nrrual extract is about 
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1,50,000 viss of 3.6 lb. —cutch {Acacia Catechu ) ; natural reserves of cutch 
forests have been formed ; it is used in tanning and dyeing ; in 1915-16, 8 526 
tons of cutch were exported. — Bamhoos, growing in profusion in the Forests 
of Burma and used for innumerable domestic purposes ; large scale trials 
made at the Titaghur Pai)er Mills (Bengal) have shown that bamboo pulp 
is suitable for making high quality paper ; a concession for the extraction of 
bamboos for this ]>urpo&c has been granted. -- Mangroves and other trees 
with tanning bark. - - I^ac, found in large quantities in many parts of Burma, 
in 1915-16, 9 439 tons of lac were exported. — In {Dipterocar pm Mercntatm) 
and ingyin {Vcnttxcm suavis) produce a clear resin used for caulking boats, 
etc., and a thick oleo-resin used tor torches; these products, known as 
“ endwe ", arc largely consumed in Buiina ; an output of 1 532692 lb. was 
returned for 1915-16 but the amount is probably much underestimated. - 
Myrabolans, very abundant, but no market has yet been found for them ; 
the Allahabad tanner^'' found them to be a useful tanning material when 
combined with Babul bark {Acacia aralnca). — Turpentine; pine forests 
are found mostly in the >Shan States and Chin Hills ; they consist mostly 
of Pinii$ Kha^ya, wliich gives high ([uality turpentine, but itis not yet manu- 
factured in Butnia. - - Rock dammar, a valuable varnish obtained from 
the " thiugaii " tree {Ifopea odorafu), - - Pwenyet, a dammar made by bee^s 
in a funnel-shaped opening at the monlh of theii liives ; used chiefly for 
caulking boats , 18 000 lb. were produced in 1915-16. - - Wood oil, an oleo- 
resin called gurjan oil in India and kan3dn-si in Buima, obtained from the 
Kan3dn tree {Ihpicrocarpm tiirhimtus) ; used for varnish, lithographic ink, 
as a vsubstitute for balsam of Co])aiba 

AGRicui/ruRAL STUCK. - Tile 1916-17 census gave a nnuA of 
5 million cattle, of wliich nearly half are bulls or bullocks, and i Vj mil- 
lion buflaloes Butcher meat and milk aie unobtainable except in the vi- 
cinity of towns. Sheep breeding is almost unknown, although the climate 
of parts of Up]»er Burma and esjiecialH- of the Shan States would be most 
.suitable for the ])ur]iose. The Burmese ])ou\" is a very su])erior animal ; 
the infusion of foreign blood has not been ver3' successful Mules are not 
bred, although thousands are re<|uired in Burma ever)’ vear. In 1915-16, 
106 787 cwt. of raw hides weie ex]u)rted in 1913-1914, the figure was 170 781 
cwt.). 

Tdsheries iirovide a vsubstaiitial pait of the food consumed in Burma. 
In Bassein and'L'avoy districts valuable turtle banks are leased for the collec- 
tion of eggs. At Mergin on the Tenasserin coast there aie jiearl fisheries 
where Mi. Solumun attemjited to produce pearls artificially with encourag- 
ing results ; he slips some irritating substance below the mantle^ of the 
03^sters, and imprisons them in floating crates, where he feeds them for about 
18 months. Tlie irritation causes the animal to cover the cause of offence 
with nacreous secretions. lles])ite her wealth in fisheries, Burma docs not 
provide enough fish foi home consumption. In 1913-14, an average year, 
264 000 cwt. of salted and unsalted fish w^ere imjiortcd, chiefi3^ from the 
Straits vSettlemeiits and India. 
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2 - ^ " Mission Antipftludique” to the Eastern Army and the Control of Pa- 

Work and Results of the Aiiti-paludic Mission to the I^astein Army, in the 
Bulletin dela SociiU de Patholo^ie exoUque, Year XI, No. 6, pp. 456-460 -f i l\Iap. Palis, 
June 12, 1918 — II. Blanc, G. and Hbckenroth, P., Dktribution of P.iludism in the 
Koiitza Region (I^wer Albania), Map of Blood Counts Ibid., pp 470-1^3 — Dela- 
MABE, G. and Robin, Map showing the Paludism of the Albano-Mactdonian Coufmes, 
Ibid ,pp. 483-503 -f 1 Map. —IV. Martin, I, , Technical Article on Anti-larval Measines 
to be carried out on the Ground. Ibtd., pp. 503 " 5 i 7 - V UnssifeRE, F, Paludism and 
D/ainage, Work carried out in the Eksissu Region, Western Macedonia. Ibid , pp. 517- 
530 + 12 Maps -f Fig'S- aiid Photographs — VI. JOyeux, C , Note on Macedonian 
Culicidae. Ibid.,pp. 530-547 -f 32 Figs. — VII. Bibliographical Index Ibid , p. 547. 

M. J. Godard, former Tinder vSecretary of State for Public Health in 
P'rance, vSent, at the beginning of 1917, in agreement with the Commandant 
and Direction of the Health Service of the ]^astern Army, a Mis.^^ion for anti- 
malarial prophylaxia. The work done by the mission was extremely use- 
ful, as Macedonia is the greatest reservoir of malaria in Europe, and im])ort- 
ant results were obtained. 

I. — In the paper entitled Travattx et reaultafs de la Mi^^sion anlipa- 
huHque d VArmce d' Orient a general introduction is followed by a ^tndy of 
Macedonia, the organisation of the Mission, its work, endemic indices (this 
index is found by fixing the blood counts by the metliod described by MM. 
SKUiJ^NT), anti-larval measures, the control of the adult mosquito and pro- 
tection against the virus. 

IJ. v^tudy of the distribution of malaria in the Koritza region (bower 
Albania). Tlie authors have taken the blood counts for the dilferenl vill- 
ages in their sector, a very malarial region, and have prepared a map show- 
ing the results. The varialicjus iound in the counts in river-side \illagcs 
show up local conditions produced by watercourses. 

III. — The authors have made a map showing the malaria present on 
the Albai»-Macedonian confines, a region wliich, saw the l^rospa valley, is 
little affected. 

IV. — In liis technical report on anti-larval work to be carried out, the 
author deals in order with cantonments (for troops in the fields), rix'ers (in 
their centre and on their banks), streams, useful stagnant water (wells, irri- 
gations, watering-ponds), useless stagnant water, the construction of open 
drains, underdrainage, and summary levelling. 

V. - -Malaria and drainage • account of the work done in the i^ksissii 
region (western Macedonia). 

yi ■ The author, in a note on Macedfman Culicidae, studies the geo- 
graphical distribution of the Macedonian species, describes tlje lar\’ae and 
gi\'es his researches on liibernation, the “ anopheliaii index " (percentage 
of infected anopheles), and other parasites of ^ophelcs (Flagellates and Tre 
niatodes). ^ 

VIT. — Bibliography of 10 publications dealing with {]uestious relating 
to malaria. 
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3 - The Migration of Mosquitos. — Headlbe, T. J., in the scientific American Supple^ 

ment, Vol. I^XXXV, No. 2205, pp. 2Z4>2i5. New York, April 6, 1918. 

The problem of the destruction of the mosquitos in a given locality is 
complicated by the fact that the insects migrate, often over long distances. 
Entomologists who have studied the question have found that certain spe- 
cies of Anopheles can travel as far as 60 miles (observations of Mitchei^L 
in 1879 and 1886 and Young in 1909, etc.). The species that fly farthest 
are usually those that lay their eggs on salt marshes. 

The cause of mosquito migrations is obscure, but it can be a.ssumed that 
they are due to the need of finding more abundant food when a species 
breeds very intensely upon a large area. Eeprince and OrENSTEIN have 
shown at Panama that swarms of Anopheles aJhimanus (an important car- 
rier of malaria) regularly flew a mile from their ordinary habitat to a 
village in order to find food, returning before morning. 

When swarms migrate over long distances they usually find breeding 
])laces near their food supply and rarely return to where they were bred. 

Air movements, atmospheric moisture and temperature influence mi- 
gration*-- 

'i author considers that long-distance flights are due to the search 
for food. Air currents, as long as they are not too high to prohibit move- 
ment, do not affect the short ordinary flights, while winds of low velocity 
appear to favour long flights. 

The.se facts show that in the practical work of control all the s])ecies in- 
festing a given localtiy must be studied for a whole .summer, so as to cleter- 
niiue which arc indigenous and which visitors. The sources of the invading 
pests ?,hould also be found and olijniuatcd. 

4 - Hibernation of Mosquito Larvae, in Macedonia. — eacaze, ir., in the BuiieUn dr 

la SocieU dc Pathnlof^ie exotigne, Vol XI, No. 8, pp. 730-730. Paris, October 9, iot8. 

The Antimalaria 1 Mission of the Eastern Army has found at any 
rate in Macedonia, where the work was carried out- -that the mosquitos 
PyyclopJwrus palcsiniensis (Theobald, 1903), (\ilex pipiens (Einne, 1758) 
and Vranoicvnia xmyi^mcidata (Ivd wards, 1933) can hibernate in the larval 
state. 

3 - Food Chemistry in the Service of Human Nutrition. — Shi kmvnn, u c , in the 

Journal of Industnal and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. X, No 5, pp 383-300 -p Biblio* 

graj)liy of 30 Publiaitions. New York, i, 1918. 

The author discusses in detail the qmstion as to hov^ adeipiacy of nu- 
trition can be combined with siiA a use of food as to produce both financial 
and national economy. 

An adcMjiiate diet should juovide sufllcient amounts of digestible organic 
mitiieiits to yield the necessa^qi^number of calories of energy. The average 
hourly ex])endilure of energy by an average man (70 kg.) under dilTerent 
conditions of activity is (calories) : — 

vSleeping, (>0-70 ; awake, lying still, 70-85 ; sitting at rest, 100 ; standing 
at rest, 115 ; tailoring, 135 ; tyjicwriting rapidly, 140 ; bookbinding, 170 ; 
light exercise (bicycle ergonieter), 170 ; shoemaking, 180 ; walking slowly 
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{about 2 V3 miles per hr.), 200 ; carpentry, 240 ; metal working, 240 ; indus- 
trial painting, 240 ; active exercise (bicycle eigometer), 290 ; walking 
actively (about 3 ®/4 miles per hr.), 300 ; stoneworking, 400 ; severe exercise 
(bicycle ergometer), 450 ; sawing wood, 480 ; running (about 5 miles per 
hr.), very severe exercise (bicycle ergometer), 600. 

The daily food allowances for healthy boys should provide a quantity of 
energy equivalent to 900-1 200 calories for boys under 2 years, 1 200-1 500 
for those from 4 to 5 years, 1 700-2 000 for those from 9 to 10 years, 2 600- 
3 100 for those from 14 to 15 years, 2 700-3 400 for those from 16 to 17 years. 
The requirements of girls are somewhat lower, especially after 8 or 9 years. 
The maintenance of an optimum degree of fatness (which, as Symonds has 
shown, is very near the average of healthy Americans) is usually the best 
evidence that the energy value of the diet is well adjusted to the needs of 
the individual. The estimation of the calories in the food is not necessary 
as a means of establishing the adequacy of the customary food intake if 
this is already established by the obvious condition of nutrition of the indi- 
vidual concerned ; but if it is a question of rationing either an individual or 
a community then adequate energy value of the ration is the first thing 
that must be considered, for only when the energy supply is adequate can 
the tissue-building constituents of the body and of the food be conserved 
to the best advantage. 

The author estimates the daily protein requirement of a man to be about 
75 • The requirements of children for protein as well as other tissue* build- 

ing material will be considered as proportional to their energy requirements 
and therefore much higher j^er unit of weight than in the case of adults. An 
adequate diet should provide a suitable quantity of ash constituents and 
furnish them in suitable proportions. A series of researches show that Ihe 
average American dietary contains a much more liberal margin of i)roteiii 
than of either plios])horus or calcium, and that while the danger of a pro- 
tein deficiency is rarely serious the danger of a deficiency of phos])horus 
or calcium is more itn])ortant. Phosphorus deficiencies arc plainly more fre- 
quent than are deficiencies of protein, and calcium defi^^-iencies are more 
frequent still. The old assumption that adecpiale protein may be taken as 
meaning adequate supplies of all tissue-building material is found to be 
wholly misleading. 

The iron requirement may average about 0.010 gm. and the correspond- 
ing standard be placed at 0.015 gm. per man per day. On this basis it 
would appear that the danger of a deficient intake of iron on freely chosen 
diet is less than in the case of calcium but nuich greater than is the danger 
of a deficiency of protein. 

For growing children ihe standard allowances of these substances in 
grams per 100 calories may be reckoned as 2.5 gm. of protein (which should 
be mainly in the form of milk protein in the dietaries of growing children), 
0.048 gni. of phosphorus, 0.023 gm. of calcium, and 0.0005 gm. of iron. In 
addition an adequate diet supplies the organism with sufficient quantities 
of those substances so far unidentified, i.*e. food hormones or \ntaHiines. 

The vitamine requirement cannot be stated ifi term of actual weights of 
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Fat-Soluble A and of Water-Soluble B, but the percentages of certain foods 
rich in the one or the other of these essentials which suffice to make an other- 
wise satisfactory diet adequate for normal growth and rei)roduction have 
been determined experimentally by Osborne and Menimx and by McCol- 
lum and his associates, so that the relative richness of several of the chief 
types of food in these dietary essentials is known in a general way, so tliat 
tins factor of food value can be taken into account in considering the promi- 
nence which should be given to each type of food in planning an adequate 
and economical diet. It is \ery interesting to find how generally the types 
of food rich in calcium (milk, eggs, vegetoblcs) aie rich in vitamines as well, 
so that in safeguarding against deficiency of the element most likely to be 
deficient, an ample intake of vitamines is assured. 

All adequate diet should include a sufficient amount of material of such 
physical character as to ensure the proper handling of the food mass and 
its residue in the digestive tract. 

Dealing with the a])plication of these priiici])les to the choice of food, 
the author says that it seems a good general rule for families of any level 
of income or standard of living to spend at least as much for milk as for 
meat, to s^iend at least as much for vegetables and fruit as for meals 
and fivsh 

As regards sub.stitutes for wffieat tlie author adds : “ To the extent that 
the saving of white wheat flour means an increased use of the coarser flours 
and of oatmeal and ])0tatoes in brcadiiiaking (or \iOtatoes in ])lace of uhite 
bread) this also will result in an improvement in the iiiimral and vitaniine 
content of the diet*. To the extent that wheat flour is replaced luaize- 
iiieal, we may anticipate no apprecialile gain or loss in iiidriHve vafne'*. 

6 - Aotion of X Rays on Barley Grains in Relation to Dietary Deficiency. - Weill, 

E). and MatrRiQnAND, 0 ., in the Camples renuus dts Sdanui, dc la SucUie de Btaloi-’ic, Vol. 

lyXXXI, No. 21, pp 1 107-1 109 1918. 

The sterilisation of meat, ceieal grains and ]>ulse destroys the anti- 
beriberic property of these foods, probably owing lo the destruction of one 
or more substances of the type of F\ ink's vitaniine^ (1). The authors 
have attempted to ascertain whether li ‘avy cx]H)suies to X rays capable 
of disturbing the germinating power of the see‘ds could also deprive them 
of their anti-beiiberic power. In the expciimentsavhole, raw barley giains 
were divided into 3 groups, which were exposed to the rays for 3, (> and q 
hours respectis/ely . iufty grains from each lot were s])read on water-soaked 
cotton to germinate in diffused liglit at a teiiipei ature of The grains 

exposed lor 3 hours began to germinate after the third day, and, on the 
tenth day the length of the stems was abf)ut equal to that of tlie control 
grains. The grains exposed to the rays for (> hours germinated less 
actively and those exposed for 9 hours either germinated late or not at all. 
These seeds as well as the control seeds were given as the sole food to 
pigeons of approximately equal weight at the rate of 20 gm. per day. 

(i) See R , Jan and L'eb 1918, Nos 2 and 123 (Ed ) 
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The control grains maintained the pigeons normally, with or without 
increase in weight. The grains treated for 3 hours were given to 2 pigeons, 
to one for 257 days, to the other for 206 days ; the weight of the first changed 
from 355 to 370 gm. and that of the second from 330 to 320 gm. A third 
pigeon received for 167 days grain treated for 9 hours ; its weight increased 
from 300 to 340 gm. None of the pigeons showed any symptom of beriberi, 
or a disturbance of the general health. 

Recently the authors have learnt that there is a form of beriberi that 
manifests itself very late (i). The presents results cannot, therefore, be 
taken to show that treatment with X rays has produced no partial die- 
tary deficiency. But, as the pigeon is so very sensitive to dietary deficien- 
cies in grain, it may be assumed that the eventual deficiency caused by 
the rays is not of great account and that, moreover, the nutritive value 
is not affected, given that the growth curve of the pigeons fed with treated 
grains was similar to that of the pigeons fed on the control seeds. 

7 - Progress in Agricultural Instruction in Latin America. - Expatmini suawn 

Rccmd^ Vol XXXVIll, No i, pp W.ihhiuutoii , T()i8 

A recent executive decree in Colomula provides for the establishment 
of a lio})ical agriculluial statimi annexed to the national institute of agron- 
omy in the mumci])ality of San Lorenzo, department of Tolima. General 
instruction is expected to be given in various branches of agriculture and 
allied sciences, liu'luding vet erinar}' science and courses will also be arranged 
for students who deriie to '^])ecialize along certain lines. Particular atten- 
tion will be i)aid to teaching students how to distinguish beneficial from in- 
jurious insects met with in prac'licnl .agriculture. The go\(Mnment of the de- 
partment of Ant io(|uia Jias taken ])rc‘liminary steps to establish a laboratory 
for tlie manufacture ol vnccint‘ to ])e used by stockmen in the prevention 
of muriain and similar diseases of cattle. A recent executive decree places 
the national meteorological service, established in IQ17, under the depart- 
ment of ]ui])lic mstructii'ii. 

The school of agricultural mechanics at Balua Blanca, ArgivNTINA, wdiicli 
admits ))npi1s ol not less than 7 years of age, had an att ndance oi 32 in 
The slio])s oi 1 ]k‘ school have been eqiiipi)ed with new machinery. 

A Bkaziman foiestry service lias been anth(uized,to be under the*(lirec- 
tion of the de]>ailment of agriculture and to have for its object the conserva 
tionand iniprovinient of forests and the regulation of all matters pertain- 
ing to them. 

The (lepartmeiit of agriculture oi the Dominican Rivin nnc has jiro- 
vuled a tia veiling agricultural instructor to recommend iiuxisures for ob- 
taining more abundant yields of staple crojis. 

An agricultuial school was recently organised at Charpentier, Haiti. 

An agricultural experiment station of tlie coeducational schools of 
Amatitlan, Guati:mal\, recently began operations, the eciuipmetit having 
been given jirivately. 
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In Mexico a school of agriculture was opened in Herniosillo, the capit- 
al of the State of vSonora, in March, 1917, under the direction of the 
governor of that commonwealth. In the same month a national forestry 
school was inaugurated at Coyoacan, a suburb of the City of Mexico. The 
agricultural experiment stations in the States of Vera Cruz, Puebla, San 
Luis Potosi, Oaxaca, and Tabasco, have been supplied with modem machin- 
ery and appliances, as well as improved seeds, and instruction by experts 
will be given to fjirmers in these states. A i)ubli cation entitled '' Re vista 
agricola ” has been founded in the national capital. 

An agricultural school has been established in the Department of Leon, 
NiCARACiUA. 'i'he government lias also formulated a plan for a course of in- 
struction in the new national school of agriculture, according to which there 
will be a section lor the instruction of labourers or farm hands, a section 
for agriculturalists 01 farmers, and a section for agronomists or agricul- 
tural engineers. The governor bi each province is to select by coni])etitive 
contests two boys, who have passed the fourth grade of primary iastruc- 
tion and are over 13 years of age, for entrance into this school at the expense 
of the State. A school for boys not over 16 years of age, who have studied 
agronomy for at least a year, was opened recently at Chinaiidega City, 
with an appropriation of ?5 000 f(>r its installation. It is'eciuipped with up- 
to-date machinery ad implements necessary for the proi)er cultivation of 
cereals and other cro])s, and makes a speciality of teaching its pupils the 
l)racTical use and advantages of machinery in agricultural operations. 

The agricultural bank in Pakagttay iias established weather bureaus 
in the principal farming centres and j)roposes to comidlc statistics based on 
data obtained from these stations 

The government of Urttgttay has granted 10 scholarsliips in its agiicul- 
Lural school to young Paraguayans who desire to continue tlieir studies in 
1 Uruguay. 

A law lecently i)assed by the Peruvian Congress establishes an indus- 
trial schv)ol in the eitv ol Tcpiitos. This school has an agricultural depart- 
ment and a (lei)aitnienl (d art^ and crafts, and is to be luaintained froin the 
proceeds of a tax on rubber ship]^ed through the ijorl of l{]uitos and on the 
registered tonnage of vessel*^ clearing from this ])ort with cargos for delivery 
to the ])ort oi Loreto. The course (/’ered b> eaeli department is to extend 
ow^r 3 years 'I'hc agricultural department is intended to fit students for 
trained work in the vast agricultural region of Peru, east of the Andes Mount- 
ains, much of which is as yet uncxjdored except in the immediate vicinity 
of navigable streams, and nearly all of w'hich is virgin territory for the 
develo])iiiciit of agricnltiire 'Hie site of the agricultural dej)artineiit will 
be the Caucho Ivxperimental x^tation in Iquitos. An executive decree 
of Ai)ril TO, T917, also provided for the reorganization of tlie national 
school of agriculture and veterinaiw^ science and the enlargement of its 
functions. 

A recent executive deciee in Salvador pnwides mles and regulations 
for the o] 3 eration of the plant pathology laboratory established under 
the governmental order of September 19, 19x4, for the study of the diseases 

[»] 
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of plants and proper methods and remedies for preventing; and combating 
them. 

An executive decree in IJRXKitTAY ]>laces its agronojiiic stations under 
the immediate sni)erviiion and control of the Department of Fomenlo. At 
the suggestion of the park commission of Montevideo, a school for gardeners 
has been established in the national capital for the purpose of siq)])lying 
special skilled labour of this kind. The Uruguay national nnrseiy^ at Toledo 
is furnishing a large number of trees for planting operations. A recent de- 
cree prescribes tliat persons owning not less than 100 hectares of Ian 1 shall 
be supplied gratis with 100 trees, and it is estimated that 100 000 trees wih 
be distributed annually in this way. The nursery referred to will also do- 
nate to rural communities, schools, jxdice farms, etc.. 100 000 trees during 
the present year and 200000 trees yearly thereafter. For the pur])ose oi 
iiici easing the cultivation of flax, which lias considerably deciea.scd during 
the last few years, the president of^the Republic has issued a decree rf^quir- 
ing expert agronomists at the Kstanzuela nursery, as well as those at the 
agricultural stations at vSalto, Paysandd, and Cerro Fargo, to investigate 
and report on the different kinds of flax grown in these regions 

8 - Recent Investigations carried out at the Imperial Institute, London (i), - 

Bulletin of the Imperial Insiiiute, Vol. XVI, No. r, pp. 1-35. I/>ti(]on, Jauuaiy m;,U( h, 

1918. 

Utilisation of rick and its by-products. The Imperial In- 
.stitute has investigated the suitability of various kinds of Burmese 
rice for industrial and other jiurposes (apart from its direct use as food) as 
well as the possibility of utilising rice straw and rice husks for paper-inakiiig 
Twelve samples of rice, iiroduced in the course of selection experiments at 
the Agricultural Station, Hniaw'bi, Bower Burma, were divided into 4 
groujis: i) Hard /oi/ggmo/. Kniala, Letywezin, Baiikouk, Taung-deikpau, 
Bausainati ; 2) hard iransparcui griiin : Byatcale, Nga.seiii; j) soil trans- 
parent ^rain: Beelugyun-Ngasein, Byatthidat, Bawwmt: 4) soft opaqiu miuv 
Byatcale, Sabanet. The following numbers show, for each variety, the si/e 
(number of whole grains in 10 c. volume), percenUige of liioken grains, per- 
centage of husk, and the jiercentages of jiroteins, fat, starch, idne and ash in 
the seeds:— Kniata : j()5-40-2i. 1-14,3-9.1-0.7-75.3-0.1-0. 5 ; l^t\wvezin : 
477-().^-23.i-I4.2-8.9-o.9-75.2-o.2-().() ; Bankouk . 3()o-25 2-21.2-13 3 

a.()-75 3-0. 5-0. b ; Taungdeikjian : 481-35,8-24.5-13 ()-8.9-(>.S-75.7-o.3-o 7 ; 
Bansamati : 592-53.1-23.2-13.7-10.0-0 8-74.()-o.i-o 8 ; Byatcale ; 388-48 (> 
21.4-14.1-7.4-1.-71) 5-0. 2-0.7 ; Ngasein : 4i3-9.()-2i.i-i4.i-f).9-o.9-77.3-() 2-().(). 
Beelugyun-Ngasein : 295-5o.()-i9.1)-i2 (>-8.0-0.7-77.9-0. 2-o.{) ; Byatthidat : 
34r)-i().2-2o.7-T2.9-8.o-o.()-77.5-o.2-o.8 ;Bawyut :383-ii.()-2i. 2-13. 8-7 9-0 7- 
7 (). 1 )-o. 2 -o. 8 *; Byatcale: 314-32.5-20.8-13.5-7.4-0.7-77.5-0.2-0.7 ; vSaliand : 
31)4-13.6-21.3-14.3-6.9-0 6-77.3-0.2-0.7. 

TheEmata, Letywezin, Byatcale, Bankouk, Taung-deikpau and Agaseiii 
varieties were judged of good quality both for consumption and for iiiilling. 
The Beelugyun-Ngasein and Byatcale varieties were, liow^ever, judged 
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(i) See R. Dec. 1918, No. 132*1 (Rrf.) 
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differently by the different experts and seem most suitable for milling. All 
the 12 varieties were judged to be suitable for brewing and starch manufac- 
ture. 

Rice straw from Eg\"pt and containing 11.8 % of water, 17.6 % of 
ash, 50 of cellulose (the last tw'o figures expressed on the dry straw), 
lengtli of ultimate fibres o.bto 3.0 mm., mostly 0.9 to 1.3 mm, gave on treat- 
ing with caustic soda (boiling at 140^0. for 4 hours) at strengths of 4 to X.5%, 
^nelds of bleachable pul]> varying from 44 to 53 %. By treating with milk 
of lime (20 i)arts of CaC) per 100 of straw for 12 hours at 140'^C.) a yield of 
5b % of a piilj) that could not be bleached satisfactorily was obtained. The 
jHilj) obtained by both methods was of good quality. 

The saiii])lc of rice busks examined contained 7.9 % of moisture and 
the dry husks yielded T4.7 % of ash and 42 % of cellulose. The ultimate 
fibres varied in length fioin 0.5 to 1.5 mm., being mostly from 0.5 to 0.7 
mm. l^y treating with a 4 % solution of caustic soda for 4 % hours at 140^0, 
a yield was obtained of jb % of inilp containing a large proportion of gela- 
tinous material which could not be satisfactorily removed by beating and 
washing. The ])ulp could not be bleached and gave a weak, brittle paper ; 
it therefore could not be used for paper-making. 

Nkw oil SKKDs from sierra lyEONE - Pcnta'icsma butytacca 
(Nat Ord. (hittiferae) is a large tree confined to tro])ical West Africa 
wliere it is known as the “ butter or tallow tree . It occurs in small patches 
Ml Sierra Leone, but is not common. It is said to be easily grown. The 
dry kernels gi\e a yield of 41.(8 of oil, the characteristics of wliich are shown 
m the appended table. The residual meal cannot be u.sed for feeding ])ur- 
poses and is ol every little value as manure owing to the small amount of 
nitrogen jiresent. 
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A sample of oil described as piassava oil and presumably obtained 
from the fruit of Raphia sp. (several species of this genus, esi^ecially R, Sese 
V f the Congo, R. llookeri and R. texUlis of the coastal region of tropical West 
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Africa have fruit with a scaly envelope containing oil ; the natives use the 
oil for lighting and lubricating and to some extent as an edible oil) was exa- 
mined. The oil received from Sierra Leone resembled palm oil [Elaeis 
gnincensis) in colour, but was more liquid. 

“ Po-Yoak ” oil is probably derived from a species of Payinarium (Nat. 
Ord. Rosaceae). Several species of this genus occur in West Africa, including 
P, cur (Ml ae folium, P. excelsum (grey or rough-skinned plum), P. macro- 
phyllum, (ginger -bread plum), P, Mohola (mola or mobola iduni), and P. 
polyandrum all with edible fniit. The high iodine value of Po-Yoak oil 
indicates that it belongs to the class of drying soil. 

Natttrat DYK-STi’pps — As tlic war stopped the exportation of syn- 
thetic dyes from (Germany, the result was that a number of natural dye- 
stuffs which had been nearly or entirely replaced by the artificial products 
again came into use on a large scale, especially indigo and fustic. The ex- 
ports of indigo from India lose to lo 939 cwt. in 1913-14, to 41 932 cwt. 
in 191 5-1 C) and to 33 53() cwt. in 1916-17; these figures w^ere far behind those 
ofsom* 20 yeans ago. the cx| orts in 1S96-7 being nearly T70 000 cwt. 

Fustic, which consists of the wood cf ( Jiloroplwra tmctoria is obtained 
chiefly from Jamaica. Honduras and Brazil, and in smaller quantities from 
British Honduras In 1913, Jamaica exported 3 450 tons, in 1915, 8 lOo tons, 
chiefly to the United States and France. The scarcity of dye-stuffs also 
lead to a search for new eources of supply of the better-known materials, 
and many samides of such prodtu'ts were sent to the Imperial In.stitute for 
examination. 

The uaine Biaziletto is apidied to several dye-woods of the West In- 
dies and Central and v^outh America ; the Braziletto of the Bahamas is 
Cacsulpina haJiumen^is ; th.it of Brazil is cchinata : that of the Antilles 
is (' brasihcn^is ; that of Peru and Columbia is C. bicolor ; that of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Mexico, (Guatemala, Nicaragua and Low'er California is Ifaema- 
toxylon Brosileiio. The name Brazil wood w’as originally a])plied to the 
dye-w'ood of the Past Indian tree, (^acsalpma Sappan now known in com- 
merce as .sa])i)an wood, and w'as transferred to that of the South American 
tiees on the disco\'ery of the New World, the country^ of Brazil being so 
called on accoiinl ol the abundance of red <lye-w'oods there Brazil wood 
wns at one time largely used as a dye-.stufi' in Croat Britain, but it w'as re- 
placed to a great extent by the West Atrican camwood (Baphia niiida), 
which is still occasionally imported. The colouring matter of Brazil wood, 
])each wood and sa])])an wood is freely .soluble in water, and it was formerly 
used alone for calico-imnting and, in conjunction with other dye-wa)ods 
for dyeing wf'ol The cohnirs produced by these w^oods are rather fugitive. 
Camwood, wdth the allied dye-woods, barwood [Pterocarpus Sovau\ii), 
of West Africa, and red sanders or red sandal w'ood [Pterocarpus santahnus) 
of India, is used ])rinci])ally for dy^cing wool, giving fairly- fast colours. 
Logw'ood is one of the few^ natural dye-stuffs that has held its own in com- 
petition with synthetic dyes; it is obtained from Haematoxylon campechia- 
num, a native to Mexico and British Honduras, and introduced to most 
of the West India islands and other ])arts of the tropics. The qliief com- 
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inercial sources c^re the Campeachy and Yucatan district of Mexico, Jam- 
aica, British Honduras, Haiti and St, Domingo. Mauritius has of late 
supplied considerable quantities of log-wood* 

The manufacture of synthetic indigo has been started in the United 
Kingdom, the United vStates, France, Switzerland, etc., so that, after the 
war synthetic indigo will compete vigorously with the natural product. In- 
digo is, however, an annual crop and being cheap to grow, may probably 
hold its own. The Imperial Institute has received for examination, sam- 
ples of indigo (which was of rather low grade) from Nyassaland and Nigeria, 
as well as an indigo jdant from Natal {indigofera arrecta). This leaves of this 
latter plant contained 9.4 % of moisture and 0.42 % of indigotin ; it was 
judged to be (piite satisfactory as a source of indigo. 

A sample of the roots of Indian madder [Ruhia cordifolta), fsom South 
Africa, contained 12.5 % of moisture and 41 % of a matter extracted by 
boiling water and wliich forms a very good dye. 

A small sample of the lichen Neuropo<^on mclaxanthum ( - V$nea mela- 
Mint hum) was sent from the Falkland Islands. This liclien is considered by 
some authorities as a variety of Usnea harhata. It was found that the li- 
chen could be used for the direct dyeing of w ool by boiling with it for 2 or 3 
hours. 

CoFFTCK AND TKA FROM Ik^ANDA. — Coffcc is the most important crop 
grown on Ivuropean plantations in Uganda ; its value as an ex] 30 ii; is only 
exceeded by that of cotton. In 19x5-16 tlieie were 12 i()2 acres under 
Coffea arahica and 264 acres under ('. rohiista. In addition coffee was inter- 
])lanted with Para rubber on an area of 4 7^7 acres. To this should be 
added the plantations belonging to the various missioms and the 10 420^cres 
of coffee cultivated by natives in 1916-17. Most of the coffee is grown in 
the Buganda province, but rapid progress has been made recently in the 
Northern Province. In 1916-17 the export w’as 48 (k)q cwt. worth £113 939. 
vSanijdes of Robusta coffee from the (Government Plantations, at Kampala 
and Kakumiro, had horn tt to 14 'V^ of parchment and 86 to 89 of beans ; 
from i5()to 282 beans \vcre required to fill a 50 cc. iiieaMire These saxn- 
ples weie judged to be of ^ery ])roinising quality. 

Though Ivuropcnins have begun to cultivate tea in T Uganda, it is not yet 
giown on a commercial scale The experimental ])lots at the (Government 
Plantations, at Kanqiala and Kakumiro, have given encouraging results, 
and in 1915-16 the Kampala ])lot, planted in 1911, yielded 135 lb. of ])repared 
tea ])er acre. A samjde of Uganda tea examined at the Imperial Institute 
was found to contain j i .2 water and the following ))ercentages expres.sed 
on the dr\^ lea : - - Caffein, 4 7 ; tannin, 12.8 ; ash, 6.2 ; extract (after infu- 
sion for 10 niimites), 32.2. It is thus rich in caffe n as Indian teas usually 
contain only 3 5 to 4.0 % and China leas somewhat less. 

Aromatic oii.s from Skyciikij.es. - - Besides Ocimum viride, the oil of 
which is used for the extraction of thymol (i), several other species of that 
genus have been introduced into Seychelles and now occur in a wild or semi- 


(i) See R,y Oct. 1918, No. 1075. {Ed) 
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wild state, e. g., 0 . f^ratissimum, known as " Basilic grandes feuilles and 
0 , Bdsilicum, known as “ l^asilic de France'’. 

By distilling the whole shoots the former yielded o.i % of oil, and tht* 
latter 0.21 %. Investigations made at the Imperial Institute showed 
that 0 . ^raiissimnm oil from Seychelles contains 62 % of phenols which 
^ere principally eugenol, while that of the same species from the Ivory Coast 
contains 44 % of phenols which are almost entirely phenol.. The oil of 
Basilicum from Seychelles appears to contain anethole as well as methyl - 
chavicol and thus differs from commercial sweet basil oil. It does not seem 
likely that any considerable market could be found for basil oil from Sey- 
chelles. 

AjowAN(r SEED AND THVMor.. — The plant is grown on 
a commercial scale cliiefly in India, and before the war the seeds were 
exported mainly to (jermany, where the oil distilled from them was used as 
the principal source of the antise])tic thymol. vSince the war the jdant has 
been grown exi)erimentally in other jiarts of the British Empire, including 
Seychelles and several of the West Indian Islands. Sani])les of the seed 
grown in Seychelles and Montserrat were mt to the Imperial Institute for 
examination. Those from the Seychelles (in large part immature) yielded 
5.4 of thymol and about 9 % of oil. The others yielded 3.1 of oil 
of s]), gravity at 15^’C. 0.925 ; the o])tical rotation in a 100 mm. tube was 

-f and the thymol content was 54 At Montserrat the best results 
were obtained by sowing on November i and harvesting 6 months after; 
a yield of n 28 lb. per acre was obtained. Ajowar seed could be grown suc- 
cessfully in the above-mentioned islands as a source of thymol. 

CROPS AND CUETWATION. 

9 - Climatic Control of the Morphology and Physiology of Beets. - n.in agricultural 

Sugar, Vol. XIX, Nos. 10-12; Vol. XX, Nos. 1-4 +10 Fips. Chicago, 1918. meteoroLOO? 

VE(iET\un: ('.KDWiH AM) RKPKODrcTivK GROWTH. - - Abundant food 
and moisture together with a high temperature favour vegetable growdli, 
whereas tlie c()ntrar\' conditions stimulate the formation u{ the re])roduc- 
tivc organs I'rom a practical point of view it is, therefore, essential to 
know^ what external agents influence the inori)hological state of the iilants 
grown so as to favour the bc^t adai)tation to the end in view, seed produc- 
tion or abundant vegetable growtli 

The most nn])()rlaut factors having a marked effect on the growth are 
meteorological factors, es])ecially tcm])eraturc, the effect of wdiich is domi- 
nant and whicli, in conjunction with other more or less closelv correlated 
])henoinena (moisture, eva])oration, etc.) makes up what the author calls 
the “ thermal whole In the investigations described by the author 
an analysis of the environment in many sugar beet-growing districts of the 
United States as w'cll as in the wild beet district has made it possible to 
determine very exactly the^effets of climate on this plant, especially wdth re- 
spect to seed-production. The mother beets were planted successively be- 
tween s])ring, and the season when the gradually increasing temperature had 
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reached its maximum. When the moisture and food conditions are equal 
the effect of an increase in temperature is to stimulate physiological 
activity and, consequently, vegetable growth. The later the mother beets 
are planted, the smaller is the percentage of fertile plants, until finally only 
plants without floral branches remain. 

Ekmct or TCMPERATURK ON THE CROWN — In the spring the aerial 
part may dcw^lou in a vegetative semse or a reproductive sense according 
to the weather during the first growing phases The floral branches may 
develop late even when the ])lants have already formed their first leaj 
whorls. In a general way it may even be said that the bud cells are capable 
of reproductive development at any moment of the growing period so long 
as growth is slow. 

The necessity of a protracted period of grov/tii. — A more or 
less protracted ])erio(l of restrained growth is necessary for the formation 
of the re])r()duolive organs Tliis is shown by the two following experi- 
ments : -- - 

1st E\f)cnnienf. — The mother beets were stored during the winter at 
a suflicientiy low temperatuie to ])reveut all growth. At the time of plant- 
ing they were dr>" and shrunken so that growth began late, when the average 
temperature was above lo^’C, rising rapidly during May. Consequently, 
as a result of the warm temperature, growth was ver}' rapid, resulting in 
the iiroductioii of a large quantity of leaves and branches and few seeds. 

2n(i Jixpcyimcnt. - - The mother beets were stored during winter at 
alemperature suflicientiy high to permit of restrained growth. At the time 
of planting they were ])lump, and the buds big and ready to burst. Imme- 
diately after the jdants began to grow while the average temperaitde was 
still low. The temperature dmiug May was lower tlian that of the first 
experiment. The lesult was lestrained giowth of the vegetative organs 
and good seed -production. 

To assure good leprovluctive growth of the beet the mother beets must 
be stored durijig winter at a temperature sufl'ieientlv low to i)revent all 
growth and the tem])eraturc during the first weeks after planting must be 
low. 

A REST PEKTOl) NOT NECECE.SSARY TO DETERMINE RKPRODTJClTVE 
DEVETopMKNT. - - In Certain districls, such as ^hose of North America, a 
rest ])eri<)d may even prove harmful for the reasons already given. In the 
Salt Rivci ValWy, Arizona (wheie frosts are practically unknown, the 
winter never cold enough to stop all growth and the conditions in early 
si)ring favourable to moderate growth) sowing in November gives a high 
percentage of annual beets and a good seed yield Similar phenomena 
occur in the wild beet habitat in the Mediterranean coastal district where 
the mild winter and cool .s])ring assure re])roductive growth. 

Inft.uence of sito. — To ])rotect beets in North America from the in- 
jurious effects of the cold winters they must be kept in sillos, care being 
taken that the temperature is sinnlar to that of the natural habitat of the 
plant so as to prevent conpdetc stoppage of growth. The average tempe- 
rature of the natural habitat (Adriatic district) from mid-November to the 
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end of March varies from 4.5® to io®C. In the silos the temperature is above 
4,50 till December 20, but then decreases rapidly till it is sometimes even 
lower than the surrounding air. The result is that the period of slow growth 
which end^ towards December 20 does not suffice to assure reproductive 
development during the following spring. It is, therefore, necessary to 
plant early so that the first stages of growth may take place in an envi- 
ronment which is not yet too warm. 

Temperature limit for reproductive development, — Expm-i- 
ments made in Salt Dake Valley in which beets were planted at different 
seasons showed the maximum tempetature limit for reproductive develop- 
ment to lie between 10 and ii^C. 

Excess of reproditctivk devpxopment. — When low temperature, 
scarcity of food, and other ])henomena capable of lowering physiological 
activity act too long on the ])lant, an excess of reproductive growth aecom- 
])aiiied by complete absence of foliage results, so that the plant runs en- 
tirely to seed. As tlie assimilation is insufficient to assure the development 
and ripening of the seeds the yield is much lower. Disease, drought, soil 
.sterility, etc. may have effects similar to those of low temperature. 

Cause of the various morphological phases of the beet. — The 
]dieucmena described above make it ]iossihle to exjflain satsfactorily the 
following phases : 

1) The wild beet as an anniuiL Seedlings from seeds germinating in 
'.mtumn are exposed to prolonged restrained growth when a mild winter 
is followed by a cool spring, (howth is then iiicreaseil by the rise in teiii])- 
erature and by showers, which favour the development of the reproduc- 
tive organs wliich have already started to grow during the winter and be- 
ginning of .spring. 

2) The icild beet as a biennial. — When, for some reason or other, the 
seeds do not begin to germinate in autumn but only with the first warm and 
lain}" days of s])ring, the peiiod of restrained growth is ab‘eiit and the ]>lant 
develops only leaves and sterile br^mches. The following winter these 
plants may, like annuals, be subjected to conditions deterimm ng slow growth 
which enables them to produce fcrlilv branche*^ and rijHi seed. 

3) The xeild beet as a seed -bearing, perennial. * - When Avild beets can 
survive a certain number of years (4 to 7) they are exposed each winter to 
conditions causing retrained growdh with a resultant good seed yield in 
summer. 

4) The culiieatcd beet as an annual. - When, after sownng in April, the 
weather remains cold for more than a month so as to allow restrained grov\tli 
of the shoots, many jdauts behave as annuals. Snmnici drought, bv iclard- 
ing growth, also causes a high percentage of annuals. 

5) The cultivated beet as a biennial. a) IST phase : - Dale sow^ing in 
j rich soil ; as there is no }ieriod of restrained growth the develojmient of 
I the plant is purely vegetative. 

h) 2ND phase. — The beets are stored in the silo during winter and 
jif the conditions given above are observed, they will produce much, seed 
|the following summer, ’ 
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6 ) The cultivated beet as an unjruitjul biennial. -- In many districts of 
the United States the passage from winter to summer is too stfdden, making 
the second-year plants bad seed-producers. 

7) The cultivated beet as a seed-hearing or tmfruitjnl perennial. — Peren- 
nial seed-bearing beets may be obtained by keeping the mother-beets in 
the silo from winter to winter, and unfruitful perennials by growing them 
in a hot house. 

' Commercial PRODUcaiON of sugar beet seeds. — Sterility of mother 
beets causes considerable loss annually in the greater part of the United 
States and the south-west of Russia. In these districts the temperature 
rises suddenly at the beginning of spring, thus ])reventing any period of re- 
strained growth. To avoid such loss the temperature in the silos must be 
controlled and the mother beets planted as early as ])ossible in si)ring, even 
at the risk of incurring damage from frost. On the other hand, the temp- 
erature of Utah, U. S. A. and Prag-Vienna, Austria, is similar to that of the 
iKibitat of the wild beet. The relatively mild winter does not completely 
arrest growth and allows the beets to be planted very early iu spring. lyoss 
from sterility is, thus, very rare in these districts. 

Biochemical causes of reproductive and vecjetatve ('.rovvth. - - 
These are not yet definitely known. When conditions favour reproductive 
growth the cells of the growing points contain much glucose and no starch. 
When there is a tendency tow^irds vegetative giowth these conditions are 
reversed. 

10 - Investigations into Soil Acidity^ in the United States. — i allison, i'. K. ami 

Cook, K. C , The Eitect of Ammonium Sulphjite on S )il Acidity, in Soil Vol. 

Ill, No, 6, pp 507-512 1 Fi>< IDliimou, Jimo, 1917 — U. XOYES, II A and Yoder, 

L. (Purdue University, Agricultural »periment Station, 1 /ifayette, Indiana), Carbonic 
Acid (kls in Relation to Soil Acidity Change', Ibtd, Vol V, No. ?, pp 1 51-159 4 * 
S Figs, -f Bibliography of 6 Ihiblications, Februaiy, 1918.— UI. TrU 0(L E (Dept, of 
Soils, Agricultural Exiierimcnt Station, University of Wisccnisin), Soil Acidity: pits Re- 
lation to the Growth of Plants, Ibid., Vol V.No ’,,i)p i()i) J9I -f Biblioguipliyof49 Ihib- 
lications, March, KiiS — IV, White, J W. (Assotiati Proless(,i of Experimental Agron- 
omy, Pennsylvania State College, Agricultural P^pciinuiii Station), Soil Acidity ns 
Influenced by (*rcen Miinurcs, in the Jouruil of A vnnfiuial Vol XIII, No 3 

pp. 171-197. Wahington, April 15, 1918 

I. -- Effect of ammond^m sulphate on soil acidity. - - It is well 
known that this manure increases the acidity of the soil to such an extent 
that, in extreme cases, it prevents cicip growth. The author undertook 
to determine : — 1) this increase in acidity ; 2) the effect of removing part 
of the added nitrogen by means of cro\)s. The soils used were : — 1 nearly 
pure quartz sand, 1 sand, i sandy loam, 2 loams, and i clay. All were 
acid except the third. The experiments were carried out m greenhouses 
in series of 4 pots, each hoMing 2.5 lb. of .soil |- 1 gm. of superphosphate 
+ I gm. of potassium sulphate. Half of the pots also received 0.5 gm. of 
ammonium sulphate. One of each of the treated and untreated pots was 
planted to buckwheat. At the end of every three months a further 0.5 gm. 
of ammonium sul])hate was added till 2gm. in all had been given. 
Throughout the whole experiment four crops Vere grown. 
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Results. — At the end of a year there was little difference in the in- 
crease of acidity in the different soils without ammonium sulpliate whether 
cropped or fallow. The smallest increase recurred in the quartz sand and 
the greatest in the loam, but there was no relation between chis increase and 
the texture of the soil. 

In the soils with ammonium sulphate the increase in acidity was much 
greater than in the former (control) ])ots. The partial removal of nitrogen 
in the croj^s decreased api)reciably the acidity of the quartz sand and clay 
soils, increased it in the loam soils, and left it practically the same in the 
other three. The average increase in acidity in the soils used (excluding 
the quartz sand) was 4140 lb. of calcium oxide i)er 3000000 lb. of 
uncultivated soil, and 4 240 lb. in soil which had yielded four cnqjs of 
buckwheat. 

. The increase in acidity produce<l by 100 lb. of ammonium sulphate cor- 
responded, on an average, to 80 lb. of calcium oxide. 

II. — Carbonic acid in relation to soil acidity changes - - These 
inve.stigations aimed at determining the effect of appbang COj to soil on 
the acidity of the soil itself and of the plants. Paraffined Wagner 
each containing an equal weight of soil mixed with manure and lime were 
kept at a uniform degree of moisture and small 4)C])per plants {Capsimm an- 
nuum var. abbreviatum) transplanted into them. I'here were five series of 
nine p(jts each, three without any CO^, three into which CO^ was bubbled 
through the soil during 8 hours daily, and three receiving a constant 
stream of CO^. There \\cre also two control jx)ts. 

Results. - - Under greenhouse conditions, keeping the water-holding 
ca])acitv of the soil one liall satisfied iiiv leased i^s acidity. 

ITnder the same conditions except that the soil was cultivated, ticidily 
also increased, but this increase varied with the amount of lime and other 
fertilisers added. 

The apjdication of COg to cultivated soil wdiich had been either only 
limed or both limed and fertilised, increased its acidity. 

Conclusions. — These results tend to conlinii the Hi^^mical theories 
of the nature and causes of st»il acidity. 

The difference in the reaction of the soil tested to a neutral salt of a 
strong acid or a strong base (jiotassium nitrate) after the various treat- 
ments, seems to show' the acidit> of the soil to depend on hydrolytic mass 
action idienomena. 

Ill • - ^'OIL ACIDITY IN IT.S REI.ATION TO PI ANT GROW'TH. - - The ((UCS- 
tion is first discussed generally and qc) ]iublieations on soil acidity reviewed. 
From the data obtained from various sources the authoi has compiled the 
appended table showing the relation between the lime ie(iuiiement of var- 
ious plants and their res])onse to the liming of acid soils, or, their capacit>" 
to grow in acid soil. 

Conchtsions. • — The amount of lime to be apjdied in practical agricul- 
ture depends on - 1) the lime requirement of the cro]> grown ; 2) the acidity 
of the soil ; 3) the fertility of the soil. The lime requirement of a plant is 
subjected to the following factors : - ~ i) lime contentMif the ])lant, 2) rate 
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Data on the lime content and requmment and jeedmg power jor linie of culti^ 
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Data on the hme content and requiroment and feeding pcnver for time ol cul- 
tivated plants, their response to liming or, reciprocal capacity to ^rou on 
acid soil (contd) 
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of growth of the ]^lant, j) feeding power of the plant for lime, dependent on 
a) extent and character of root system, /d interiud acidity of roots, <;) ex- 
cretion of carbonic acid by the roots. 

l>y comparing the figures given in the table, es]jecially those expiessing 
the lime requirement of the dilferent plants, with those re])resimtiiig their 
ca])acity to grow in acid soils, a confirmation will be found (4 the theory 
tluit the chief disadvantage of the acidity ol the soil is that it iirevent^the 
])la!its (es}jecirtlly those requiring much lime, but absorbing it with a cer- 
tain amount oi ditiiculty) from drawing this base from the soil quickly 
enough to satisfy their requirements. These considerations are iinpoi*tant 
in devising a ])ractical and rational liming system 

IV. vSoH. ACTDTTV INELUENCEl) HV I'.RKEN MANTTRKS. ' - The ill- 
ve.stigations deal with the effect on the acidity of the soil of ajiplications of 
organic matter (green and i)()ultry and barnyard maimres) to an acid soil 
from jdots fertilised with aiiiinoninni suljdiate for several consecutive years. 
\\ ith lot^ of soil of 500 gm each were mixed either finely cut ])Uints for gieeii 
manure ( soybean, Canada field pea, sweet clover, alfalfa, red clover hairy 
vetch, wdieat, rape, oats, mai/.e, rye, timothy, ledtop, sorrel), or barn- 
yaid or ])oultry manure, in quantities corresponding to 10 gni. ol dry mat- 
ter. These mixtures were ]ait in large jars and ke])1 in the ojien for two 
iJionths and then in a rotnn, the optimum moisture content being maintain- 
ed throughout the nine mouths of the experiment. 

Rcsitlls ■ - Dining the first two wx*eks the lime requirement of these 
mixtures riccreased b>^ abtait one half, wdiereas that of the Cwutnjl lots did 
not change .Vii increase in the lime recjuirement was tlien observed wdiicli 
subsequently greatly exceeded tliat of the soil at the begimiiiig. At th? 
same time the nitric nitrogen content increased coiitmually till it w^as double 
that of the control lots. This increise 111 nitrogen alone is n(»t suOloient 
t(> acts 'lint fen the increase in the lime requirement. 

Similai expeiiiiients made wdth the rime green manures previously 
h*ie<l, gave the same results, cxce])t that the changes were Iowxm 

Analyses showed that, at the end of the ex])eriment, the soils with green 
mauuie contained more organic matter than soils wath )ut this fertiliser, 
although ijuitc thieedifths ol the vegetable matter added had disaiqieared 
dnriim the experiment, the remainder lundiig formed humus soluble in 
dilute alkalis. The ])laiits added in a dry condition were as decoiiqxised 
as those added w^hen gicen. The h»ts with stable or ])oultry manure alwMvs 
contained luoie nitric nitrogen than the controls. 

( oiuhisions ’ 111 an acid soil, such as that of the exqierimeut Iresh 
green manure decrease^ the acidity when first dug in, Imt increases it later. 
Nitrification c ecu ^s under favourable temperature, moisture, and aera- 
tion condition^ and the nitiic nitrogen content of the soil increases, in sinte 
of its acidity. TJie increase in acidity is not due or largely so, to nitrifica- 
tion, ])ut seems to de])(nd on the organic iiiattci added or its fermented 
lesidue, though the exjeiiineuts cave no exact indications on this 
subject. 
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11 On the Actual Number of Bacteria in the Soil, huuuit , j ami cunn, n j . (Scicn- 

tilic l‘r<K.V‘c(lin)^s ol Ih ‘ S K'iciy ol Anieiicaii IJacifiiolo^ists) in Ahsttinh of ]iacterioloi>\>, 
Vol II, No I, Baltimore, 

For years soil bacteriologists have been trying to find some satisfactory 
method for dcteruiining the actual number of bacteria in the ,soil. On at - 
count of the obvi(jns wc'aknesscs of the ]>late inethofl a more accurate 
method is desiied, Tlie chief diiricultie*^ ot the jdate method are ; - first, that 
many t>])es of soil organisms will not <^to\\ (m the ordinary nutrient media, 
and second, that grottiis of many indi vidua Is are often recorded as single 
organisms. A Uiicroseopic method ol ('onnting has ref'eiith been devised 
which eliminates these sources of ernor but intnulnces other pos.sibte 
.sources, e. g., dead oigamsnis may be counted if tlicy take the stain ; small 
organisms may be overlooked owing to the presence of masses of organic 
matter wdiieli may shield them from vic'A.and juirtides of organic matter 
in the .soil may take the stain and thus be counted as onzanisms 

A series of experinnaits has be<*ii carri(*d out whicli indicates that : 
i) The plate c'ouiit r>t normal soil is generally much lower 1 ban the coirc ^ pond- 
ing microsco])ic C(;uiit , 2 ) the ])late count of sterilised soil le inoculated witli 
])iire cultures of known M)il (nganisms is mucli higher Ilian the microscopic 
count in the cases of Iw-ool these organisms whicli are ver\' siunll, and lowei 
than tl^e mienrscopic count in llu* case ol another, larger orgaiiisni ; j) tlie 
noriiiiil flora is almost cntirelv (hsmt(^giated Iw llu* hc.i1 of sterilisation ; 
there is a ]>artial correlation between the plate am^ mi('ros<‘o])ic eount'^. 

In short, wheiever tlie organism ha-^ been known to grow (Ui the i)lates 
the ])latc* count has be<*n a‘‘ hudi or e\eij liiglier than tlie microscopic 
count. The reason why the iiiieros('opi<' count in normal soil is so 
much higher than the ])late count is because many of the organisms in 
soil do not grow uj>on the comnnm nutrient media. As regards the actual 
number ot bac'tcria in soil, it seems rca‘;()nahle t(^ assume that theic ma\ be 
5, 10, Ol even 20 times as man\' organisms in 2u>riiia] soil as is sliuwn In the 
])laU method 

12 “ Isolation and Study of Nitrifying Organisms. r.iBHs. w' m .ma i rki., p: n 

'S ’U-iUilie ami; ’ ‘>r t h SH.fo ot 1 k .111 1 > u uolosj^i^l ;,in o’ Umtii- 

lolo 1 , \’ol II, No T,]) I U.lJnmoii 

Tile ]>ur]K)Se of this study was the isolation of the nitrifiving organisms 
from three w i<lely different types of soil a li.ght coloured iipla iid silt, neutral 
in reaction, a light coloured ‘'ill, acid in reaction, and a i>lack garden sod 
having a large anionnl of 01 game matter, neutral in leaction. Liquid cul- 
ture media c'ontaining ainiiionia nitrogen for the use of the nitrite formers 
and similar media coiitainiug nitiitc nilnigen tor the use of the nitrate h)riu- 
ers, were inoculated se])aratcly with these soils Of the diheicnt source-' 
of aniiiK'iiia and nitrite nitrogen, nmmonium sidi>liate and soddiun nitrhe 
gave the most ra]nd oxidation. 

J)uiing the two and a lialf years that tliis iii\ estigal ion lias been under 
\va\,1]ie ammonia oxidising oiganisms (d llic iKuliallield .soil have hciai ».ai- 
lied tliroiigh cnnclimcnt cultures those* ol tlie aepl soil, 51 cnrieluiienO, 
and those oi the garde‘ii soil jvS. h'nricliments ol the nitrite oxidising orgfin- 
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isms of the diilerent soils were obtained in a similar way. In the case of 
the NttrosofNonas, the average time retiuired for oxidation of the ammon- 
ium snl])hate was vSeveii days, and for oxidation of the sodium nitrite about 
six days. All attempts to secure pure cultures of the nitrifying organisms 
by means of enrichment cultures and high dilutions failed. The total 
number of nitrifying bacteria increased with the number of enrichment 
cultures, while at the same time this process was accompanied by a gain 
in the number of contaminating forms, a small coccus and a rod which 
occured in great numbers, both in enrichment cultures and on plates of 
washed agar or silicic acid jell}’'. 

For isolation washed agar and silicic acid jelly ga\e the best results. 
Colonies formed on these media were too small to be jacked off by ordinary 
means and a ni oditication of the Barber method was used. A ^^niall strip of 
the agar or jelly was removed to a thin glass slide inverted on the moist 
chamber under the microscope, and the desired colony located and re- 
moved. 

Colonies isolated in this manner were grown in the same kind of 
liquid media used in the beginning of the exj)eriment It was found 
more dillieult to isolate than NHrohadcr organisms. In jnire 

cultuie these organisms may be culti\ated for a long period of time 
without any loss of jHiwer to oxidise ammonia or nitrile nitrogen. The 
source of these nitrifying ba('teria ai)parently had no effect on their charac- 
teiistics, since the moi'idiology and jdivsiology of the organisms obtained 
from the three different soil types were the sana*. ^ 

13 - Effect of Carbon Dioxide Gas on Bacterial Numbers, Ammoniflcation, and Ni- 
trification. — Noyes, A and Yoder iililu Piocc< <1111^-^ oMIk Sock 1 > ot Vimiiaiu 

11 ictcrioloi^isls), in ibsLicuts oi Bacltt loio v, V<»1 II, No i,]) Biltinioo 00 ^ 

In a greenhouse exj)eriment seedlings were subjected tt) (aiboii dioxide 
ga^' treatments over a ])eriod of 9 months The jiots in a first siTics leceivcd 
no caibon gas trcMtiiicnt, those in a second seiics leceived caibon dioxide 
;;as treatmeids at the rate of 640 cc. ] hour ]»ei jx)! for eight horns each 
day, while those in the third series received cailx' 1 dii^vide gas tre.itnient 
at the rate f)f bjo cc. i)er hour per i)ot continuously. Baclei iological tc.sts 
were made at the end of the investigation using samples of the nnaerated 
soil directly from the pots. 

The results of these tests are given iii the following tabic : 
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14 • The Potassium Requirement of Nitro^?en-fixing Bacteria. - -Kucn, (; v , in Soii 

Science, Vol V, No 3, pp. iU)-22\ 4 * iphy o! _o rubln'.itioiis. Jialthiioic, 

tmH. 

It lias been shown that potassium is one of the inorganic cations essen- 
tial to nitrogen-fixing bacteria. The author attempted to determine the 
extent to which potassium constitutes tliis essential factor under experi* 
mental conditions of ph3’'sical control. For the experiments were used pep- 
tone cultures to which were added salt mixtures in varying proportions. 
These were compared with cultures in which the salt mixture contained no 
potassium and control cultures of pex)toue only. 

The results of the experiment show potassium to be necessary to the 
development and activity of Bauillus suhtilis. If the amount of potassium 
present is not sulficienl for the bacteria the magnesium sulp^iate and calcium 
phosphate contained in the salt mixture have no influence and cannot be 
utilised by B, suhdlis. The addition of 0.24 nigni. of potassium in excess of 
the o.io mgm. already piesent in the 100 cc. of the dialysed peptone solu- 
tion represents the amount of peptone required for the maximum develop- 
ment and activity of B. siihiilis ; the addition of two and a half or five times 
this quantity" does not increase the activity of the bacterium It should 
be noted that wdien the same jiroportion is niahitcdned among the consti- 
tuants of the salt mixture but the total concentration reduced from o.io to 
0.09 atmosphere, the formation of ammonia from pe])tone by B. suhtilis is 
not affected. 

15 - The Non persistence of Bacterio toxins in the Soil lu - ui Tuuyox. ii n .uui 

Thvysfv, A C in I hi foiirnalut iaric Siii nn ,\\)l IX, I’l i. pp n ()2 lo 

T.'ibks. C.)MJbn(li4c. \upnt, 

As soil contiUns a considerable bacterial flora and is the seat of nuin 
bevless bacterial changes, it may be supposed that bacterial toxins form in 
it. This is one ol the most important problems of soil bacteriology, as any 
depression of cell growth due to bacterial toxins must result in a limited 
plant ])roduetion. Of recent years different workers (RrssKO., (iRKk; 
Smith, etc), liave claimed to have proved experinieiitallv the presence 
of bacterial toxins in the soil through subjecting to heat soil extracts in- 
'OCiilated wuth a pure culture of !uii illus prodiL^iosus. Counting the bacteria 
after a short period of incubation showed the fertility of the extracts to 
ha\'e been greatly increas(‘d. •]\rany olqeclions to these results were raised, 
the chief one being that the vvoikers' conclusion a.ssumed ipsc facto that all 
substances exercising ;in unfavourable influence on the develo])menl ol 
the bacteria (in coiiiji.arative samples not treated by heat) are bacterial 
toxins, and, in addition, tli^it the various methods of sterilising the .soil 
(heat, autise])tics) decompose or dt'stroy the toxins supposed to be in 
the soil. 

The authors have again studied this ([uc^stion, using seven different 
soils. They proved that : 

(i) Si'c K vSipt , 3<)i7, No (VM ) 

'^14 15 ] 







1) The extracts of untreated soil varied greatly in their sUitaWlltj^ 
to the growth of the test organism (B. prodigiosm), 

2) Treating the soil extracts with heat (which, according to the pre* 
ceding hypothesis, should have destroyed the bacterial toxins) invariably 
reduced the number ef bacteria still further. 

3) Soil extracts treated with antiseptics (which are not supposed to 
destroy the toxins) were, on the whole, more favourable to bacterial growth 
than those of untreated soils. It had been objected that previous workers 
{Rvss^hh^ Greig Smith) had used in their investigations a bacterium 
rarely found in soil (B. prodtgiosus). The authors, therefore, inoculated soil 
extracts which had proved least favourable to the growth of 5 . prodtgiosus 
with a micro-organism belonging to the typical bacterial flora of the soil — 
B, fluorescens liquefactens. No toxic symptoms were observed, on the 
contrary, abundant growth resulted. 

Conclusions. — Kxceptional results which do not agree with those 
of the authors (one case only in their investigations) must be accepted with 
reserve when they concern a bacterium foreign to the common bacterial 
flora of the soil, such as B, prodtgiosus. At present it cannot be affirmed 
that bacterial toxins take part in the partial sterilisation of soil. 

x6 - Sampling Field Plots for Bacterial Analysis, — i Koybs, h a (Scicuiific pro> 

cecdlngh of the Sxncty of Aniciican Bacteriologists), in Abstracts of Bactertolo^y, Vol 

II, No I, p 3 Baltimore, iqi8 — II Noyes, H A and Voxght, E, Ibtd , pp 3-4. 

I. — Method of taking soil samples for bach riolog teal analysis. — In tak- 
ing soil samples for moisture and chemical work from exi>erimental plots 
many investigators take a large number of samples, mix them, and anajgse 
the resultant mixture. Other investigators select a number of spots that 
are apparently representative of the soil, the crop, and the treatment under 
study and analyse each sample individually. This latter method brings, 
out the variations at the spots studied and subsequent sami>liugs from these 
same spots vary mainly as the fertilisati )n, cropping, and the cultural prac- 
tices tend to increase or decrease variations. 

In bacteriological w’ork it is not feasible to take the large number of sani- 
jiles that would be necessary so that the analysis of a mixture might fall 
within the limits of experimental error. The most satisfactory method is 
to select for bacteriological study those s])ots which show uniformity in 
chemical tests. Samples are taken at regular intervals, care being taken not 
to sample where the previous sample lias imjiaired the cultural practice un- 
der investigation. The samples are analysed individually apd the change 
in the diffeiences between sainjilch is studied more closely than the change 
in plot averages, 'fhe following correlations are apparent : — i) results 
can be correlated with differences in the aeration of the plots more than with 
any other factor , z) the smallest variations occur where there is uniform 
average ranking of the place sampled ; 3) wdiere a cultural practice or ferti- 
liser treatment is changing the organic matter in the soil the change is 
ill the same direction on all spots chosen by this method. 

II. - - WctglU of held Soil Necc ssary to be taken for Baciertal Analysis. — 
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As sdb are Dot composed of equal sited particles or of particles of the 
same material, a small sample of soil is not representative. These factors 
make it obvious that no two samples of soil are exactly alike. If the size 
of the portion of soil taken for analysis is decreased beyond a certain point 
a small proportion of the larger, rocky particles must necessarily account 
for a larger percentage of the weight and cut down the area of the sod particles 
in the sample taken. If air -dry samples could be used the aliquot required 
to be representative would be smaller than that required from a moist 
field sample. It has not been proven advisable to use air dry samples and 
so aliquots of the moist field sod are used. 

Among those things which make a large portion of field sod necessary 

ate ; 

1) Since tests for moisture determinations on a sdty clay soil, taking 
aliquots from the sample jars as they came from the field, required lo gm. 
portions to have the duplicates check regularly to o.i of i%, and since tests 
with a coarse sandy soil have shown that it is necessary to use as much as 
30 gm to get reliable moisture checks, and further since the bacteria must 
be distributed in the sample more or less relative to the internal surface and 
composition of the sample, we are forced to conclude that it would take 
larger portions of sod to get good bacteriological results than it would for 
good moisture results. 

2) Where the ground is covered with plants and their roots are in- 
corporated in the surface soil, it is evident that a large samjde must be tak- 
en to represent the soil 

3) When the soil is frozen it is harder to mix the samples and a large 
aliquot must be taken to overcome inaccuracies in attempts at mixing 

The amounts of soil used by investigators were noted to be so differ- 
ent that a questionnaire was sent out to different investigators to ascer- 
tain the amounts of soil taken for bacteriological examination in different 
laboratories 

The questionnaire included other matenals than sod and the following 
questions were asked 

1) How many grammes or aibic cenhmetres of the materials would 
you use ? 

2) How much sterile water would you put this aniouiit of material 
with to make the first dilution > 

From the data reported it is evident that there is no agreement among 
different investigators as to the amount of soil to use Investigations made 
by the writers w’arrant the following conclusions 

1) More than 50 gm of fresh field sod has not been found to increa.se 
agreement between triplicate tests , less than 40 gm. has caused large var- 
iations with some soils and less than 25 gm of fresh field soil has not been 
found satisfactory. 

2) The standaid adopted by the writers is 30 gin of field sod mixed 
with 20 cc of sterile dLstiUed water to make the first bacterial dUution. 
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17 - PreUmbiaiy Note on 8olb IntonMtor Ttn-CBcovtaf In Im and Ininntm. — 

DBU9S, J . B., in the Me 4 edulin^en van kit Proefstaiion voor ThUt No. I,V, i-ad 

H-flgB. Batavia, 1918. 

The author calk attention to the insufficiency of chemical analysis 
alone for determining the cultural value of land. The use of mechanical 
analysis and Atterbkrg's method (i) together with the usual chemical 
analysis give more satisfactory results. 

A brief description is given of the various analytical methods. The 
method described by Mohr was used for the mechanical anal3r8is. In India 
only 6 fractions are made instead of 10 as at Java. But the results obtain- 
ed can be compared if some of the fractions obtained at Java are united. 
So far Attkrberg’s figures have not given any noteworthy results, but the 
available data is insufficient. The author briefly describes the changes tak- 
ing place in the soil, using Mohr’s study on Javanese soils as a basis. At- 
tention is directed to the lower black kyer found here and there which is 
completely sterile in spite of its fine bkck colour ; it is probably an old 
layer of humus buried under volcanic ash during an eruption. 

Sonic of the results obtained are examined in detail. On grouping 
the soils analysed in a triangle, it is seen that all the easy -working soils are 
together in one of the angles, the soik hard to work being found in the oppos- 
ite angle. It is remarkable that the Sumatra tea soik form an entirely 
separate group ; they are rich in feldspar and quartz. 

In conclusion the author sums up data on the presence of toxins in 
the soils and suggests that no alarm need be felt as the researches so far 
carried out have given results that are.not at all convincing. 

is - The ** Integral ** Method for the Growth of Cereal Crops. — PecUITO RBBBItOy J., 

in Novos MHodos de Culiura, pp. 272 -f «9 Tiates. Wsbcm, printed by “ A. Editora I/k ” 
— n. A Vinha Portugueza, Year XXXHI, No. 10, pp 261-263 Wsbon, October, 

1918 

The author describes the method devised and applied by him, which 
consisted in uniting a number of improved methods of cultivation advised 
(some a long time ago) by eminent experts and successful farmers. He de- 
scribes these methods discussing them separately : ~ -early and thin sowing 
made with well-chosen seed (HAttBT method' , repeated shallow cultivation 
between the rows to keep the soil fresher, and moister at a depth (Algerian 
or Boitrdiot. method) , an improved, worked summer fallow ( J ean (2) meth- 
od) ; sowing in small furrows* that are filled up and rolled to encourage 
tillering (Demtchinsky method). The author's method which, for this 
reason is called " integral ” consists in the following operations : - - 1 ) early 
sowing, after September , 2) choice of a variety with high tillering powers 
and veiy resistant to rust ; 3) sowing in lines about 32 in. apart, with only 
Yu the quantity of seed usually sown in the locality where the integral meth- 

(1) Method for determining soil cohesion in which its fluidity, adhesiveness and 
plasticity in relation to its water content are determined. See Vol. 2 of Atterberg’s Die 
Plastizitdt der Tone, in Ini. Mitt. /. Bodenkunde, I, No. i, 1911; see also R , 1913, No. 1239. 

(2) See R , February 1916, No. 386. (Ed.) 
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6d is \mo% applied ; 4) sowing on furrows in the bottoms of which is put 
the manure or fertiliser and then the seed, which is covered with a shallow 
iayer of soil so that the furrow in which the plant will appear remains open ; 
5) during the first stage of growth, hill up slightly once or twice, topping 
once or twice, and roll one or more times, which will result in greatly 
stimulating tillering and the development of adventitious roots , 6) during 
winter, profiting from the wide spaces between the lines, a few small furrows 
are opened along side each row of cereal to help surface drainage ; this opera- 
tion can be combined with hilling up ; the field is so arranged that the 
plants grow on the crest of a small ridge, leaving a larger and higher ridge 
in the midst of the space between the rows , 7) repeated harrowings should 
be given in spring, so that the field will be covered with a fine layer of soil 
that will prevent drying up and the growth of weeds ; 8) in the following 
year, the same cereal, or that following in the rotation, will be sown in the 
space between the lines, where the soil has been rested and is yet perfectly 
prepared just as if it had been a cultivated fallow 

The author tested his method on his estate at Alemtejo with poor, 
tertiary soil, where ordinary methods hardly produce 8 9 bush, of wheat per 
acre , he obtained i x .1 bush , without needing a fallow and with a saving of 
43 pints of seed and 178 lb. of superphosphate per acre He states that 
he obtained an income of 70 mdrets per hectare (£6 6s. per acre) in a dis- 
trict where the sale pnce of land is rarely more than 10 mtlrets per hectare 
(about IX per acre). 

The integral method was also tried in the north of Portugal. In the 
“ Posto Agrano of Minho I^itoral 45 bush, per acre were obtained with a 
quantity of seed equal to 56 % of that usually sown, whilst the crop grown 
by ordinary methods had nevei been more than ii i bush per acre , fine 
ears were obtained 

In the district of Caldas das Taipas, a well-known agriculturist. 
Dr. S Garcu, tried the method, and obtained a yield of 575 fold with rye and 
126 fold with wheat. The latter formed tufts having as many as 130 stems 
and very fine Cars , there was a saving of both seed and fertiliser 

19 - The Use of Explosives in Agriculture, — s c No 67 of this Remw 

20 - The Chemical Effects of Applying Lime to the Soil. - i ho\oi d n and 

Christie, A W (Division ot \fi:nLultuial Chemistry, C lifornw Agncultural I?xpen- 
ment Station), The ChtniK il 1 Ifals of C< O and CaCOj on tht Snl Pt I The P^tfect 
on boil Reaction, m Soil Sitmu, Vol V, No •), pp 370 ^^2 -f Bibliographj of 7 Pub* 
lications Baltimou, M.U, igiS - II Christie, A W and Martin, J C , The Chemical 
P^ffectsetc PI II The Elfctl on Watci o iiblt Nutneuls in SuK, Ibid , pp 383 
+ BtbIio{,Taphy (if m ITib ications 

I The kppjucts of calcium oxide and calcium carbonate on soil 
REACTION, — For some time this question has aroused great iuterest among 
agriculturists in connection with the form in which lime should be applied 
to the soil as a fertiliser. It is known that quicklime (CaO, CaOjH ) is 
sometimes injurious immediately after application even if it be admitted 
that carbonation takes place so rapidly that its ultimate effect is the* same 
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as that of the application of calcium carbonate (CaCO.,). Nevettheless 
the authors considered it advisable to make a closer study of these pheno- 
mena by using the hydrogen electrode method for determining the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration in soil suspensions. 

Three types of soil were used : — i) clay adobe, 2) sandy loam, 3) silty 
clay loam. When added to the soil the calcium oxide first caused a strong 
concentration of hydroxyl-ions, which decreased after a few days and con- 
tinued to decrease slowly. Nevertheless the treated soils were very al- 
kaline, even after some months, as <jompared with untreated soils or those 
to which calcium carbonate had been added. A large excess of calcium 
oxide may, in certain soils, maintain such a high hydroxyl-ion concentration 
as to inhibit nitrification. The ultimate effects of calcium oxide and cal- 
cium carbonate are not necessarily identical, and more exact observations 
should be made of the reaction (hydrogen-ion concentration) caused by 
lime in its chemical and biological effects. 

II. — EfFKCTvS of calcium oxide and CALCn^M CARBONATE THE 
WATER-SOLUBLK NUTRIENTS IN vSOiLS. - Three types of soil were examined : 
3 sandy loams, 2 silty clay loams, and i clay adobe. In some cases the 
concentration of the soil solution was increased by the addition of calcium 
oxide, the effects of which were more marked than those of calcium car- 
bonate. The effect of lime on soil depends partly on the previous treat- 
ment of the soil, especially on the concentration of its solution. The effect 
was more pronounced in recently cultivated soils or those with a low initial 
concentration. 

Liming increased the water-soluble potash in two soils only and de- 
creased it in two others. Tlie soluble magnesium content was increasedMn 
four soils and decreased in one. The soluble sulphates were increased in 
four soils. In two soils only was there any appreciable increase in soluble 
phosphates. 

The data concerning the solubility of the nutrients were controlled 
by determinations of the freezing-point and electrical conductivity. 

Conclusions. - - All soils do not react chemically to lime in the same 
manner, and a single soil may react differently according to the different 
concentrations of its solution due to cropping or fallowing. Though it is 
not possible to explain the reasons for the changes, it is clear that the ad- 
dition of lime compounds modifies the equilibrium of the complex soil 
solution and tliat the effects are varied and inqiossible to predict. To ex- 
plain these i>henoniena satisfactorily it must be possible to determine all 
the elements concerned in liming. 

21 - The Effect of Gyiisum upon the Solubility of Potash in Soils.— mcMilitr, i» r 

(Asnstant Soil Chemist, A^?ricultuial lCxi)ermient SL.tiou, Utii\tr‘*Uy of Miwiieoto) in 
thv^ Jnurnil of {giicuHiual Re^auvh, Vol XIV, No T,pi) 61-65 -f Bib h Krnpliyof 8 Pub- 
lication*; Wa‘*hiiigtpn, July i, iqtH 

Preiioiis investigations into the solution of potash in soil by gypsum 
have not been undertaken in the field. The author, therefore, carried out 
experiments in which soil with which gypsum was mixed was kept for 
several months under moisture conditions similar to those existing in the 
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field. This moisture in fine-textured soils in damp districts when evaporation 
is low and plants absent, is somewhat below the moisture equivalent. 

Five different types of loam were used and to each was added i % of 
gypsum and the amount of water necessary to maintain approximately the 
moisture equivalent. These samples, as w'ell as the controls, were kept in 
covered flasks, then extracted with water. The potash content of the fil- 
tered solutions was then determined by the chloroplatinate method. In the 
soils to which gypsum had been added there was a considerable increase (al- 
most the double) of the soluble potash content as compared with the ex- 
tracts of the control soils. The fact that in previous investigations the 
action of gyp&uni did not cause such an increase in soluble potash is probably 
due to the conditions of contact between the soil and the gypsum which 
differed from those found in the field and reproduced by the author in his 
experiments, 

23 - Manufacture of Superphosphates in British India. — The Bouni of i radc journal 

Vo^ C, No 1121 , p 72-1 T/ondon loif^ 

The following lesolutions have been tyassed by the Board of Agriculture 
in India , a.s the result of the report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the value of local phosphatic manures. 

I. ' That with a view to encouraging the extended use of phosphatic 
manures, the Board consider that a survey of the resources of the country 
in mineral phospliates should be undertaken by Government. In view of 
the vital importance to Indian agriculture of keeping the supply of phos- 
phates at a price within the reach of the cultivator, the Board suggests tlut 
control over all the internal mineral sources of supply should be retained 
by Ooveniment. 

II. — That in view of the gieat distance over which manures must be 
carried in India from the centres erf supply to the fields of cultivators, the 
Board is of ojiinion that the question of reducing internal railway rates 
charged on such concentrated manures should be considered by the Railway 
Board. 

23 - Twenty Years’ Work on the Availability of Nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda» Ammonium 
Sulphate, Dried Blood and Farm Manures. — upkvn, j. (v and blmr, a w. (New 

Agriv-iillural KxiH-nment btalion), in '^oil Scunce, Vol V, Ko 4, pp. 2QI-300 1 

P'jcj f 2 Tables -f i PI itt + Hibliogiaphy of 5 Pub icaiions. Baltimore, April, igiS 

The problem of the availability of nitrogenous fertilisers has occupied 
the attention of the principal European experiment stations for about 
thirty years. About twenty years ago this question began to be studied in 
America as well and the results obtained there confinned, on the whole, 
those of European workers. The authors describe a series of investigations 
lasting over tw’^enty years (1898 to 1917) made with five-year rotations 
grown in galvanised iron cylinders set in the earth. Tlie sub-soil used was 
gravelly sand and the top soil loam The basic fertiliser was made up of 
giouiid limcstoine, 640 lb. per acre of superphosphate and 320 lb. i>er 
acre of potassium chloride. The first rotation, begun in 1898, indud^ : 
i) maize, 2) oats or millet, 3) oats or maize, 4) wheat, 5) timothy. The 
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second rotation, begun in 1903, included the same crops except that the 
oats might eventually be replaced by maize. The third and fourth rota- 
tions were similar to the second except that, in the third, rye and oats were 
grown together instead of wheat. The nitrogenous fertilisers used were 
farm manure at the rate of 16 tons per acre of sodium nitrate, 3201b. per 
acre of ammonium sulphate and dried blood, each equivalent to 320 lb., of 
sodium nitrate per acre. 

Results. -- The amount of sodium nitrate used gave better results 
than the equivalent amount of ammonium sulphate or dried blood. Dur- 
ing the first ten years these two fertilisers gave results almost equal to 
those obtained with sodium nitrate, but after this period increased the 
yield less and less. Tlie average amount of nitrogen recovered in the crops 
during the twenty years was 62.42 % with sodium nitrate, 47.48 % with 
ammonium sul])hate, .]8.()9 ^^^witli dried blood and 32.69 %with cow man- 
ure. Cow manure applied at the rate of 16 tons per acre gave yields 
slightly superior to those obtained with sodium nitrate, but the difference 
was not sunicieiitly great to justify the higher cost of applying nitrogen in 
this form. 

Conclusions. vSodium nitrate as the sole source of nitrogen can, 
if suitably supplied, iiiaintain high yields for a long time. Nitrogen sup- 
plied in this form is more elficacious than an etiuivalent amount of nitrogen 
supplied in an ammoniacal or organic form. The effect of sodium nitrate 
is to produce larger crops per unit of nitrogen. At the same time the crops 
leave in the soil a larger quantity of crop residues, so that, when -calcium 
carbonate is added to dissolve them, a sufficient supply of organic matter 
is obtained to keep the soil in good physical condition, ^ 

24 - Investigations into the Oxidation of Sulphur in Soils as a Means of Increasing, 
the Availability of Phosphates, and into other Associated Phenomena, in the United 

States. — I Upmvn, J. (V ,M\cLicvN, II. C and lint, H C , Oxidation of Sulphur 
in vS )ils ns i\ Mlmus ol Increasing the Availability of Mineral Idiospluitcs, in Son Scu'Vfc, 
Vol I, No (), p]) ‘STi'ip; B iltiiiioic, liinr, inTf> — IT. Idem, Sulphur Oxidation in Soils 
and its r'lfc'clon the Availvil>ihl v uf Mineral Phosphate^*. JbiU , Vol II, No 6 , p]), -I9<j-53S. 
DceenibiM , laio — III. LieM\N, J. <r. aii<l M'VCLCAN, II C , VcgcUitioii l''xperimcnls on 
the AvvmI ibdilv ol Tie.ded Phosjdi de> JOtd , Vol IV, No. pj) 337-j-l-. Octi'bei, 

— IV. Idem, K-cpeniuents with Sulphur- Phospli ite Coniixists Coiiduetcil under l*ioJd 
Coinlitioiis Jbid Vol V, No 3, pp C43-250 Maich, 191 8 .— V.Mac Ll'AN, 11 C , The Oxi- 
dation of Snljihiir by Mieroorgaiiisms in its Relation to the Availability of I’hosphales, 
Ibid , Vol V, No. 4, ])p. 231-240 -j- Bibliography ot 7h Publications, April, iqi8 — VI. 
Ames, J. W. .and RICiimond, T. K., SuUoficalion in il^ Relation to Nitrogen Transforma- 
tions. Ihid Vol V, No. 4,pp 311-32T. April, Tf)^ — VII. Lipm.\N, C B tind (Vericke, 
W. r , The vSigiiilieaiiee of Sulphur in Sulphate of Ammonium Apiilied to Certain Soils. 
Ibid., Vol II, No. I, p]). 81-86 January, 1018 (i). 

The trausforniatioii to suljdiates of elementary sulphur in the soil was 
.reported by Makls as early as 1861). Since then csjiecially of recent years, 

(i) See also R Miy, 1012, No 780 ; R July, 3 () 13 , No. 784 ; K Nov., I0X4, No. 079 1 ^ 
March, No. 264 {Fd 1 
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many investigations have been made in Europe and America into the use of 
sulphur as a fertiliser in practical agriculture, special attention being given 
to tlie oxidation it undergoes. Until these last few years sulphur and its 
compounds were not considered essential constituants of ordinary fertilisers 
and elementary sulphur was used only in experiments, which became very 
numeious owing to the contradictory results obtained by different workers 
(some reporting beneficial effects, some injurious effects and some the com- 
plete absence of any effect at all), and the yet greater divergences in the 
explanations given of the action of sulphur in soil. These investigations, 
however, show the importance of problems concerning the sulphure re- 
quirement of plants, the eventual absence of this clement in soil and its 
application as a fertiliser. No less im])ortant from a scientific ])oint of view 
is the study of the influence of sulphur on the deveh^pment of jdaxits and 
micro-organisms, as well as of the theory of this action. 

The investigations described in papers I, II and III on the oxidation 
of sulphur in soils and its effect on the avatlalnlity of mineral phosphates, show 
the oxidation phenomena, to which the authors give the genetic name of 
sulphofication ”, to be due essentially to micro-('yrganisms. The first 
result obtained pioved the oxidation of .sulijhur in sand and soils to make the 
phos])horic acid of the raw mineral phosphates soluble in neutral rmimonium 
citrate and even, to a certain degree, in water. The maximum solubility, 
after 30 weeks, was observed in silt loam + tnineral phosphates + sulphur, 
in which 85 % of }\ O5 was rendcied soluble. In sand> as well as m soil, 
the oxidation of .sulphur is measuied by the fomiDtion of sulphates which 
corresponds to the incjease in available Pg O-,. Moisture is an important 
factor in the oxidation of sulphui and consequenlly, in the solubility of 
raw })hosphates. Vegetation experiments showed that com])ost similar 
to tliat mentioned above may be used as a substitute for suj^erphosphates. 

In supi)ort of this conclusion the field experiments made m porous earth- 
ern pots sunk in the ground, described in paper IV, show that, even under 
field conditions the com])osts already described may be used to make the 
j)hosphoric acid of mineral phosphates available. Moreover, under suitable 
aeration conditions, temperature is an imporant factor in the oxidation of 
suljdiur, so that, to obtain the best results with these composts, they should 
be made up in warm weather. Experiments made with a mixture of 3 i)aTts 
of raw mineral phosphate 4- i part of flowers of sul])hur +- b ])arts of soil, 
showed the largest quantitits of available Pg Or, to be at a de])th of 3 to 4 
inches. 

The investigations mentioned so far are of a preliiiiinaiy' natuie only and 
some of the data are rather uncertain. The author of paper V therefore 
considered it necessary to undertake new' experiments on the various fac- 
tors and conditions influencing the oxidation of sulphur hy micro-'oreianisms 
and the solubilitv oj rutu phosphates. These experiments show the most eco- 
nomical mixture for the juoduction of available Pg O5 to be one of 10 parts 
of soil 4- 12 parts of sulphur 4 40 parts of raw phosphate. An apineci- 
able quantity of P2 O5 in rendered available even without the use of soil. 
Ot the three mineral phosphates used (Tenne.sSee brown rock, Tennessee 
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blue rock, and Florida soft rock), the third proved preferable, giving a high 
yield of available P2 O5 in the composts containing sul])hur. Finely -ground 
phosphates favour the contact of the various constituants, and are advan- 
tageous so long as they are not so fine as to inhibit biological activity by 
insufficient aeration. The biological factor — action of micro^orf^unisins 
— is preponderant in sulphofication and the dissolving of the 1^2 ^6 
raw phosphates. All other conditions being equal the quantity of O5 
made available in inoculated coni])Osts in 9 weeks was double that made 
available in 30 weeks in uninoculated soils. In preparing these composts 
special attention must be given to aeration as most of the bacteria which 
oxidise the sulphur are aerobic, i. e. require much oxygen. 

Of the variou.s catalytic agents tested, sulphates of ammonia, calcium, 
magnesium and zinc had no influence on the oxidation of sulphur, whereas 
sodium nitrate, ])otassiuni iodide and copper sulphate had a depressing 
action. The addition of 0.2 % of sodium nitrate inhibited the process al- 
most entirely. Under certain conditions ferrous sulphate, aluminium sul- 
phate, and a mixture of these two salts had a marked stimulating efTcct on 
the oxidation of sulphur when present in small amounts in a compost of 
.soil -f suljdiur + ground Tennessee brown rock phosphiite. As the .stimu- 
lating action of a mixture of these tw’o salts exceeds that of either used 
separately, it would be advisable in practice to add to each ton of conq)OvSt 
0.4 lb. of ferrous sulphate and 0.4 lb. of aluminium sul])hale in order to 
obtain the maximum production of available P^ O5. The addition of 
calcium carbonate may decrease the yield of available P2 ( >5 in the com- 
posts, whereas the presence of soluble phosphf^ric acid does not influence 
tliis yield. 

A comp(jst similar to that already described ])roduces available P.^ (>5 
more activel}^ when it contain., little organic matter (peat, fresh horse inati- 
ure, old composted manure, peptone) the action of wdiich is moie unfavour- 
able the more soluble it is. This accounts for the unsatisfactory results 
obtained with a mixture of raw phosphates and decoin pr.sing organic 
matter, and leads to the conclusion that the action of the bacteria oxidising 
sulphur in the soil is, from this point of view% similar to that of nitrifying 
bacteria. When peptone was added to a conq>ost, most of the sulphur was 
transformed into sulphites instead of sulphates. 

The authors of paper VI sought to determine whether the acidity i)ro- 
duced by the oxidation of sulphur in the soil has, in addition to a dissolving 
action on the mineral elements nourishing the jdants, an effect on the trans- 
formation of nitrogen m both acid and basic soils. During 17 weeks 50 
duplicate bacterial cultim*s were made in the following soils : — a) silt loam 
deficient in calcium and organic matter ; h) decidedly basic black clay ; 
c) treat. The.se .‘^oils were keiit at 60 % of their water-holding caiiaeity, and 
to them rvere added i ^/qq of flowers of .uilidiur, 1 of raw* pliosphate, cas- 
ein supplying 0,5 of nitrogen, and calcium carlionab* in proixirtions 
to the acidity of the soil 

The results showed that in soils devoid of alkaline substances, the oxid- 
ation of sulphur reduces the acti\dty of nitrifying bacteria. Wlien tlie 

[t4] 
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soil had received an excess of calciuni the nitric nitrogen yield of the cas(‘lii 
was much decreased by the oxidation ol the snl])liiii added, but tlierv* was 
a corres])ondiiig increase in ammonia. As a general rul(‘ the le s calciuni 
the soil recidvcd, the lower was the 3deld in nitric nitrogen, so tliat there 
appears to be a quantitative relation between tlie pnxlnclion of nitiic ni- 
trogen and the amount of calcium added to the* soil These retailts show 
that suli‘hoficatjon not ^mly lends to increase the acidity of the soil and the 
solubility of its mineral const itnants, especially the phosphates, but also 
influences nitrogen transformation in both basic and acid soils, in that it 
favours the formation of ammonia rather than that of nitrates The gn‘at- 
er proportion of amni<mia iiuist not, however, be attributed to any stimu- 
lating effect of snl])hofication on the formation of ammonia, but more pro- 
bably to the absence ol th‘‘ bases necessary to neutralise the sulplnnic acid 
produced by the oxidation of the sulphur. Idider tliche conditions amnio- 
niacal nitiogen cannot pass into the mine state but it neutralises the sul- 
phuric acid, thus forming ammonium sul])'iat(‘ 

These facts increase the interest ol ])aper Vli which deals with tin* ac- 
tion o( the siilphity in ammonium sulphate applied to icrtaiu soils The anth- 
prs had observed the siq)eriority ol ammonium snl])luit<* over sodium ni- 
trate, calcium nitrate, and dried blood for the ])rodncti()n of barley in certain 
Californian sandy .soils, and sought to detenu iiu^ wiiethei this was attribu- 
table to the sulpliur in this sulidiate. llarlc} was grown in soil of this 
kind kept at it> maximum w’ater-liolding capacitx find divided among 4 
series of glazed earthenware jars containing, i) soil mixed with the various 
nitrogen fertilisers tested [(N H^).^ XaXOg, Ca(X( I,,),, and dried blood), 
?) soils containing, in additifui to these nitrogenous fertilisers, .snlidiiir 111 
clifferciit forms (flow'ers of sulpliur, sulphuric acid, S(.dinni sulphate) in 
cjuantities corresponding to that of the sulphur contained in amnionnmi 
nil])hate, 4) ('ontrol wnth neitlicr nitr(»gciious fertiliser noi •‘iil])]mr, 4) con- 
trol witliont nitrogenous fertiliser but w'itli Milplmr 

In the juits with ammonium sulphate th' yield in diy 11. dter was about 
14 times higher than in the controls to wdiich it had not been added and 
iboiit double that of the ])ots with only NaX( >3, Ca(NO.^).^, oi blof)d. The 
iddition of sul])hur in all its i'oims. wdlliout nitrogenous fertiliser, had no 
fleet on the yield in dr\ matter, Siilphnr ap])licd in ct. in 11 net ion with 
itrates or blood increased tlie dry matter moie than did these fertilisers 
ILpplied singly, and almost as much as .imnio«nnm snlph’tc. Tliesc exiieri- 
benls show’ the ctTeet of sulphur added to nitrates or blood and confirin 
authors’ hy]>othesis that the sii peril uity of ammonium sulphate to otlKr 
Nitrogenous fcrl ilisers f(^r barley ill the soil te.stcd due to the sid])luir fd 
ilie sul])liate, 

jt5 * Investigations into the Effect of Boron on Crops and its Distribution in the Prin 
* cipalPIantsandintheSoilof Different Parts of the United Slaves, t cook 

aihl Wilson’, j. JJ (Aiiini.il Uixy-iolouicai ChcniK.u l/» 1 >>rann>, UiitCiiu of ChcMii-^lnN , 
U S I> ‘i\ii tnuMil of AijricuUuR’), U xroii; Its Kfft'cl on Ciops^'unl its l)i-,tnl)utioii iti riants 
nnU S )i 111 Dilfcrciil r.irlsc»f the Unit* d Stntc'> m th'* Joinualnl \{n inOOtut/ 
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Vol. XIII, No 9, pp. 152 - 47 ^^ + Bib’iography of 8 Publication Washington, May 27 , 
ic)i8. — II Idem, Idem, in Thi Journal of Biolos,%cal Chemisttv, Vol XXXIIT, No. 3, 
Pi0ccedin«s of the American Soculy of Biolo^cal XIT, Anuu U Mccfin , pp Vl- 

VII. Baltimore, 1918 (1). 

The authors had previously shown that borax and colemanite (cal- 
cium borate) are efficacious in destroying house fly larvae. They now 
report the results of their investigations into the effect on plant growth 
of manure treated with boron to destroy fly larvae. During three years 
they made experiments on crops in different parts of the United States 
with manure containing given quantities of borax and colemanite, in 
order to determine the effect of the boron on the plants. The crops stud- 
ied were wheat, rye, oats, beets, tomatoes, lettuce, soya, string beans, 
potatoes, spinach, cabbage, turnip, maize, and peach. 

Practically the same quantity of boron was absorbed by the })lants 
whether it was added as soluble borax or insoluble colemanite. Barley, 
oats and rye absorbed little boron, whereas, the vegetables absorbed a com- 
paratively large amount. A marked difference was observed in the distribu» 
tion of the boron in the roots, green parts, and fruit of the different plants, 
lyeguminosae are very sensitive to boron. In a soil containing 0.0044 % 
of boric acid added in the form of borax and 0.0058 % added in the form 
of colemanite in the upper 6 inches, lettuce, spinach and cabbage were not 
damaged, but, in another soil, 7 miles away, the same amount of boron 
decreased the yields of the .same jdants. vSimilai differences were noted 
in the effects of definite quantities of boron on other plants in diffeieut 
soils. The various soils act differently in rendering the boron iitn-toxic, 
although all the soils tested made it gradually insoluble and, consecjuently, 
harmless In many soils the plants have a tendency to absorb the bo- 
ron in proportion to the amount added to the soil, whereas, in others there 
is no relation between the amount of boron added and that absorbed. ’ The 
absorption and toxic action of boron on plants varv according to the differ- 
ent plants, the solubility of the boron compounds, the amount of these 
compounds added to the soil, the time which elapses between the appli- 
cation of the compounds to the soil and planting, the rainfall, and the char- 
acter of the soil to which the boron is added. 

26 - Observations on the Medlar Tree Flower and the Origin of the Stoneless Medlar 

in Italy. — l*iERi*AOLi, I., in the Rcndiconft della Riali Accadimia dei Ltncei, 
Vol. XXVII, Pt 3, pp 1 21-125. Rome, 1918 

Observations made on specimens of the medlar tree (Mespilus ^erma- 
nica) grown in the garden of tlic Botanical Institute of the Ihiiversity of 
Rome. 

Conclusions. — i) Between the normal medlar and the stoneless med- 
lar there are all the degrees of transition due to a) the successive reduction 
ot the constituent parts of the ])istil which gradually loses the stigmates, 
style, ovules, ovary and pericarp, h) the successive reduction, to vanishing 
jjoint, of the number of pistils, the total absence of which also causes the 

(i) vSee 7 ^ Aug , No 051 U^d) 
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absence of the inherent secondar\ characters, such as the do\\ny areas on 
the surface of the expansion of the receptacle and the yellow halo oi tlie 
stamens on the edge of the receptabk*. 

2) In consequence, the stoneless medlar seems to ha\e originated 
through the successive reduction oi the pistils u]) to their coin])lete dis- 
api)earance and through the artificial lejiroduction oi the germs which 
showed this character for the first time 

27 On Cystopter/s alpina, a Fern Containing Hydrocya dc Acid. - i>i m 

in thi nnUm dc VAiid mu di \ ^cunus, V0I CTyXVII, Vd kj p]) 

Pan , N >v< mix 1 p nn S 

In the Fern family onl}- a plants are as yet known to contain h}"- 
drocyanic acid (Plcns aquihna, (lymnofiramme mtrca and G. cordata, Lasirea 
sp. and AiJiyriunt sp.). The author has found that a cyanogenetic glucoside 
is present in Cystnptcns alpma, a fairly common fern of the Savoy and 
Dauphin} mountains. This glucoside, which belongs to tlie amydalin 
group is present in the green aerial organs (leaves) during their life but 
the amount present, fairly large at the beginning of the season, gradually 
decreases. Samples collected in the beginning of September contained 
0.01107 gni. per 100 of fresh plant. 

28 - Production of Glyrocol by Isaria densa. — uonnuk. , m the ( omfdis n) dus 

di I'Avid mu d s Siunus, ClyXVlI, No 22, pp 7SS Pans, Novcmlx 1 I'US 

The formation of prismatic cry.stals, grouped radially, is of fairly com- 
mon occurrence in old cultures of various bacteria or lower fungi on gela- 
tine media. The author lias noted this to occur with special intensity in 
cultures of Isaria densa (i), the crystalline substance produced being 
glycocol. Starting from the most varied forms of protein this Mucidineae 
forms a considerable amount of glycocol, and the yield, amounting to 
of the substances transformed, enables the biological conditions of this, 
production to be used for the prepaiation of glycocol. 

29 ' PAySiOlogical-chemical Studies on the Soybean. — i shive, t w (Pimt 

ojry Tyxbiiatory, New fei'-ev \\.niLiiUural Ii>:pLnm( lit Si lion), Toxicity Monoba^u 

Ph )spb ites tow iid^ S )V’^h ‘atis (riowa in Soil .mil S aution-Cultuic^, in Soil Scuftci Vol V 

No 2, pp S; 122 f- M I'lK'^ { Bi?)li igiapv ot lO Pablualions Baltimore, Fchinin, 
~II WOLKOFF, IM I (Rntv;eis Collogt ), Klfictof Aimnonium Sulphate 111 Nutrient 

8 ilutioii on the Growth of S»\biaii^ in Siixl Cultuos Ibid, pp 12^-1*50 f 7 1 11?^ -f 

BiblioRi.iuhv of 23 rub’iCtitKm'- 

I. Toxicity of monobasic PiiosniArus towards 
GROWN IN son, \Ni) SOJA'^TION cui/iURKS. — The experiments dealt with 
the influence of the monobasic phosphates of sodium, ammonium, calcium 
and magnesium on the growth of the soybean, special attention being 
given to any symptoms of toxicity occurring during the different stages of 
the experiment. There were three distinct experimental series * a) soil 
cultures to which the diflerent soils w^ere added separately in solutions of 


(i) The cntoiiiophvtc in qninlion was obtaiiieil from mumiiiifitd pup.iv. of om- 

ianicii. {Author) . 
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varying concentration ; 6) as in a with the addition of a complete fertil- 
iser in the form of solutions of constant concentration ; o) complete nutri- 
tive aqueous solutions. 

Result . — Series a). The growth of the soybean tops was injured 
by each of the five monobasic phosphates applied in solutions with a con- 
centration varying from 0.5 to 7 atmospheres of osmotic pressure. The 
injury, identical in each case and attributable to the radical bi-acid (H ^ PO4), 
occurred when the osmotic concentration of the solution applied exceeded 
1 atmosphere. The phosphates were toxic in the following decreasing 
order : mono-pot a<'Sium, mono-ammonium, mono-magnesium, mono-sodium. 

vSepies h). The. e phosphates W(W markedly injurious even when ap- 
plied together with a complete fertiliser, but did not kill the plants. The 
extent of the injury was not determined by the phosphate content only, 
but also by the relatix^e proportions of the other salts applied. 

Series c). Tnthe aqueous solutions toxicity occurred in the follow- 
ing de 'leasing order : mono-sodic, mono-aminoniacal, mono-potassic, 

mono-magnesic and mono-calcic phosphates. The acidity of the solution-^ 
is delinitely related to the .sp cific injury suffered by the plants growing 
in thcvse solutions, foi, the higher the acidity, the greater is the injurious 
effect on the plants. Nevertheless, even in the solutions, the respective 
j)roportion of the salts has a marked influence in increasing or decreasing 
the injurious effect*- due to the acidity of the solutions. 

In soil culturts there is no exact relation between Ihe injurious effect 
and the yield, whereas in solution cultures the yield is in inverse proportion 
to the injury. The complexity of the problem studied makes it ifhpossible 
to a])ply the conclusions obtained to other than expeiimental conditions 
or to plants other than the soybean in the fir<='t stages of its growth. 

TI. - ]*EFECT OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE IN NUTRIENT SOLUnON ON 
THE GROWTH OF soYJU-'ANS IN SAND cui.TURES. - In these sand culture 
ex})eriments ammonium sulphate took the place of potassium nitralt in 
a series of Tottingiia.m nutiient solution*, (mixture of mono-potassic 
phosphate, potassic nitiate, calcic nitrate and magncsic sulphate). 

ResulfsS. — Aminoniuni sulphate gave better results than potassium 
nitrate when used in given saline proportions, but caused marked injury 
when applied in excess. It gave a deeper green foliage than potassium ni- 
trate. There was a close relation between top production, root production, 
and the total production of the plants. The amount of water required to 
produce i gin. of dry matter in the form of soybean hndi was less with am- 
monium sulphate than potassium sulphate. 

30 - The Influence of Certain Organic Substances on Plants. — ciamician, g and 

fin the (razzetta chi mtea ital tana, Year XLVliT, X^)! i, Pt pp 2*)3-304 
-f 7 Ronu, 1918 

In a previous paper (i) the authors described experiments on the in- 
fluence of various organic substances on the germination and growth of 

(i) Sec R , Dec 1917, No. ii?6. (Ed.) 
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plants, and the auto-oxidation that certain compounds might be subjected 
to under the action of the catalysers present in plant organisms. 

In the present paper, the description is given of another series of re- 
searches, divided into three parts : — i) the action of some substances on 
germination ; 2 ) the presumable auto-oxydations ; 3) the elimination of 
certain compounds by the aerial parts of plants. The results are collected 
in tables, followed by a discussion. 

The results obtained in the first group of researches make the hypo- 
thesis very probable, according to the authors, that alkaloids play a part 
as yet unknown, but well determined, in the plant which might be 
that of plant “ hormones The various plant species, by employing 
waste products that are not utilisable as they are (e. g., xanthine), appear 
to change their composition in such a way as to fit them to undertake 
the specific functions (t) required of them.” 

In this way it can be understood how ])lants, starting from simple 
products like pyridine, can produce more complex alkaloids, and how they 
produce, with the aid of xanthine, which is both unutilisable and inof- 
fensive, the methyl derivatives of this compound, which have a special 
physiological actiem. 

The experiments described in the second i)art of the paper show fusing 
as basis control tests in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide) that the dis- 
appearance of certain compounds from spinach leaves in an atmosphere of 
oxygen, caused by the enzymes in the leaves, is really due to an oxydalioii 
process. 

In the third group of researches the authors found that pyridine and 
nicotine inoculated into maize plants are eliminated by the leaves. 

31 - The Action of X-Rays on the Germination of Barley. — St t. .Vo, (> of thi‘' A’l uiiiL 

3^ ^ Eifets of Hybridisation on the Productivity and Earliness of Maize, in Connecti- 
cut, U, S. A. — JoNrs, D. r , H\yj:s, II. K , Slvte,\\. I, and So('tiivmck, 11 r, , in tlir 
i'oriieih siepo^t of t>i < onncctnui Ai^ncultuiai Ixpctiyrmi St( pp ■•.“'^47 -f I'l.' tes 
+ Hibllography of i *> Puljlicution*-. New Jlavcn, 1017. 

This bulletin gives the results of a series of irn'estigations made from 
1914 to 1916, at the agricultural stations of Mount Carmel, Storrs and 
New Haven, Connecticut on 31 hybrids. The most important of these 
results are : - 

Effects of hybridisation on i>roi)ttcti\'itv. - In 66 of the cases 
the grain yield of the hybrids exceeded that of each of the parent plants, 
in 22 of the cases it exceeded the average yields of the paieiits, in 8 it 
was below this average, and in 4 was below^ the yield of each of the par- 
ents. The greater vigour of the hybrids, therefore, has a positive influenee 
on productivity. For hybridisation to succeed in a given district it is, 
however, necessary for the yield of the hybrids to exceed not only that of 
the more productive parent, but also that of the best varieties grown in 
the district. For this reason the New' Haven Agricultural Stat! n nas, dur- 

(i) Set* R , August, No 853. {Ed ) ^ 
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ing the last 5 years, always compared the Fj crops with the best known 
varieties of maize, and in every case the former have done best. 

Effect of hybridisation on earltness. > - In maize hybrids the 
duration of the vegetative period is equal to the average of these periods of 
the two parent plants. In a district such as Connecticut, where the short- 
ness of the frost-free season makes it essential to grow early-ripening plants, 
this fact is of paramount importance, and, as the hybrids often surpass 
the most productive parent both in yield and earliness, their area of dis- 
tribution may be greatly extended. In 1916 the hybrid Howe's Connecti- 
cut Dent X Burwell's Yellow Flint had a grain yield exceeding that of the 
first parent by 13.6 % and, at the same time, ripened one week earlier. On 
the other hand. Funk's 90 Day X Burwell's Yellow Flint is slightly inferior 
to the second parent in grain yield but ripens twelve days earlier, an enorm- 
ous difference from a genetic point of view and of great importance in 
districts with a short frost-free season. 

Conclusions. — Hybridisation of maize is very advantageous be- 
cause it makes it possible to unite productivity and e«irliness in one plant. 
The best results were obtained with the following crosses : — 

'Tyler's White Cap Dent (i) X Burwell's Flint (2). 

Harris' Early Huron X Burwell's Flint. 

Howe's Connecticut Dent x Burwell's Flint. 

Montgomery's Dent X King Phillip Flint. 

Brewer's Dent X King Phillip. 

Brewer's Dent X Burwell's Flint. 

It should be pointed out that the grain yield of hybrids exceeds the 
average of the yields of the two parents to a greater extent the greater is 
the difference between their characters, origin, etc. Thus, the cross Dent 
X Flint is much superioi to the cross Flint X Flint. 

Up to the present the vigour characteristic of hybrids has been att#)- 
uted to heterozygosis, but recent work (Jones, 1017) has shown that it 
might be due to the hybrid's accumulating the growth factors of the par- 
ents, thus possessing more of the^^e factors than each parent separately. 
In the cross Dent X Flint, Dent uaize may supply the factors absent in 
Flint maize, and vice versa, so that the factors contained by the hybrid 
form a more complete whole than is the case with the parents, and have 
thus greater vigour. It has been objected that, if this point of view is 
correct, it should be possible to unite in one variety, under stable and homo- 
zygous conditions, all the factors of growth scattered amongst the different 
varieties of one species. In reality, however, no variety (of maize or other 
naturally staurogamous plant) is known in which this stable and homozy- 


(1) Dent Maze {/ea Mayi^ var. imUntalif [blnrt] lUiilev) is cli. lactciistcl b\ gram ndged 
at the lop an I with a hard eTKlo‘5perm on the two lateral sides only, the stnehpoition extend- 
ing to the tip. {Ed ) 

( 2 ) Flint Maize (Zea Mays var. tnduraia (Sturt) Riilcy) is ehaiacterised by giain in 
which the hard layer of the endospenn completeh suirouiKK the st.ireh portion, thus pre- 
venting it from leaching the tip. {Ed ) 
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gous combination is realised. This objection is annulled by the fact that 
certain characters are transmitted not by isolation, but in groups (link- 
age). This excludes the possibility of combining some characters inde- 
pendently of others. This is why it is impossible to unite all^he desirable 
characters in one individual (or variety) under homozygous condition 
which are not subsequently affected by self-fertilisation. 

33 - Problems Relating to the Selection of Rice by Pure Strains, in Java. - kook, 

E.,iii Teysm'^nnia, Year XXIX, l*t. i, i)p. i-^6, I’t 2 , vi> Pt. p]>. 1 t>5-j <>i 

Battivia, Java, 

Results of a series of ex]jeriinents made between iqii-i6, at the Buiten- 
zorg vStation and in other localities of Java, with the Ko\\el, Glindorean, Ro 
gol and Solo vaiieties of rice, in order to ascertain the tme ]>ractical effect 
of selection by i)ure strains. The chief results obtained at Buitenzorg 
are given below. 

Kowkl vakikty. - CJut'Of 34 pure strains of the first selection, 15 
gave, in 1913-14, a yield higher than that of the original plants, 5 an equal 
and 14 a lower yield. In 1914-15 the cultural tests were limited to the 4 
best lines of the 15 mentioned above, under the numbers ii, 13, 23,24. 
Three of them, especially Nos. 13 and 34, retained their su])criority, while 
No. 23 gave a lower yield than that of the original jdants. In 1915-16 the 
2 best lines (Nos. 13 and 34) also gave a negative result. 

Gi.indokkan variety. - Gut of 35stiains of the first selction, 12 yield- 
ed. in the first year, more than the original plants, (> as much and 17 less. 
The following year, more or less the same facts were noted as for the Kow^el 
variety, and the siq^eriorit)’' of the pure strains diminished rapidly after- 
wards. 

Roool VARTK'iW’. - This is noteworth}’ for the ])Ositive results it gave 
the first year. Out of ()i strains, 53 were better than the original plants. 
But afterwTirds, as in the 2 ])ievious varieties, the productivity of the best 
strains diminished ra])idly, so much so that, the fourth year, only one strain 
(No. 43) retained its superiority. 

vSou) VAKiETv. --Thete aie 2 forms, vSolo I anc ,>olo II. The latter, 
with plum]ier seed, was disco\^ered and isolated in 1913. Both varieties 
behave much in the same way as the Rogol variety. 

Comparative cultural tests and selection tests made in 2 other locralities, 
Nyandjoek and Sidoardjo, ga\e results agreeing fairly well with those of 
Buitenzorg, and like them, lead to the conclusion that selection of rice by 
pure strains according to the criteria observed in Europe and America is 
practically useless in Java. 

According to the author, there are two reasons for this failure : — 

1) //?e annual 7 'af'ialwns of the nieteoroloi^ical values, as a result of 
which the same strain may give good results one year and bad results the 
next. Thus the .strain Caroline No. 2 was cletirly siqierior to strain N0.5 
in 191T-12, whilst in the following year, the inverse took place. On the con- 
trary in the ordinary population, the various proiierties of the consti- 
tuent strains tend to compensate themselves, so that the yield tends to 
remain more or less constant. « 
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2) TJic great variahility 0] the soil, the coastal zone, where 

the variability of the watercourses produces such an irregular mixture 
and distribution of the silt that uniform soil conditions can rarely be found, 
even over small areas. Thus, a pure strain produced and differentiated in a 
small area responds only to the exigencies of that area ; when spread over 
large areas and taken into soil conditions different from those of its place of 
origin, it soon loses its characters of productivity. 

This observation suggests the interesting problem of mixtures : to sow 
seeds, not of distinct jmre strains but of a mixture of ])ure strains of the 
same or different varieties, so as to obtain an adaptabilit}’^ and elasticity equal 
to that of the ordinary plant j^opulations and, at the same time, greater 
productivity, together with the progressive elimination of the strains 
of lesser value. 

In 1915-ib the author caried out a series of experiments on these lines, 
using mixtures in different proportions of seed of a) pure strains No. 12 and 
2^-35 of the Glindorean variety ; h) the (ilindorean and Mamas varieties ; 
c) the Mamas and Pandan varieties ; the Rogol, Pandan and Baok 
varieties. 

During these experiments it was found that, according to the case, 
artificial mixtures gave results that were either superior or more or less 
equal, or inferior to those of the original populations or of the strains (or 
varieties) sown se])arately. 

These contrasts can be explained by the fact that the mixed strains (or 
varieties) strong^ influence each other both as to cpiantit}’ or as to qua- 
lity. These recnprocal influem^s sometimes give a sum of positi^ effects, 
at otlier times a .sum of negative effects, whence the diversity of the results 
obtained. 

The system of artificial seed mixtures is, therefore, sound. The ques- 
tion is, in each case, to choose a certain number of strains (or varieties) 
that do not give rise to a sum of negative eficcts and are capable of 
simultaneously ])roviding that the “ artificial i)0])ulation " formed by them 
will have the adaptability jiroper to “ natuial .])Oi»ulations ", which is ne- 
cessary to maintain a fairly constciit yield under ver\^ varying condition 
of soil and climate. 

34 ~ Pure Line Soybean SelecUcn, in Connecticut, U. S. A.- joni j> r .imi havi s, 

H K , in the I^orttiih Ripoii of the C onneiticui \*»,iciiUnuil I 'ipinwiPl Statioti in ilu 
3-)3 X( TLiM^n, igi; 

During cultural tests of the Kentucky \'ariety of soybean, imported 
from Manchuria in 1911, marked individual differences were noted between 
the plants with respect to manner of growth and the coloui of the flowers 
and i^ods. In order to obtain more uniform types pure line selection was 
started in 1913. Twenty-three plants differing widely in number of pods, 
the shape and num]»er of the seeds, etc. were chosen. 

The descendants of the pure strains, unlike the original plants, proved 
very uniform, especially in the colour of the flowers, pods and seed w'hich 
remained constant in the successive generation. Otlier characters, how- 

[5«4j 
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ever, date of flowering, number of pods, length of stem, were subject of 
variation. The character productivity though of necessity subject 
to the changing action of external agents, sometimes showed diflerences 
which appeared hereditar> and due to diversity in the specific productivity 
of the strains and the original plants. The descendants of ten of the high- 
est yielding plants chosen amongst the most productive gave, in 1914, 
ten descendants, seven of which gave a yield exceeding that of the original 
plants. This is seen by the amount of seed harvested in bushels per acre : 
Unselected Kentucky, 25.9 ; Selection No. 2, 25 6 ; No. 8, ; No. 9, 

30.0 ; No. 10, 25.7 ; No, 11 , 30.4 ; No. 18 , 2O.2 ; No. 22, 24.2 ; No. 24 , 32.8 ; 
No. 25 , 29.0 ; No. 1 , 27.0 (average of two cultural tests). The greater pro- 
ductivity of the best lines is. therefore, maintained and transmitted in- 
tegrally. 

Similar selection experiments were also made with the Ito San variety, 
distinguished for the uniformity of its characters. In 191 3 seventeen plants 
were chosen and the .seed of the five most productive sown separately. The 
yields, in bushels per acre, were : Original Ito San, 22.5 , Selection No. I. 
21.2 , No. 2. 22.8 ; No. IS, 22.3 ; No. 29 , 20.08 ; No. 38 , 21.8. It is seen 
that the yields of the selected lines differ little from tliat of the original 
plant. 

Coxenrsrox. Whereas pure line selection yields no improvement 
when the material ustd is stable (homozygous) and uniform (Ito San var- 
iety), it is efficacious when applied to mixed plants (Kentucky \'nriety). 
tending to isolate and jnopagate better types, 

35 - The Eflets of Cross and Seif Fertilisation in Tomatoes. - h vyi 11. k. and Jom s, 

1 ) r , in the I'oUu'th Kehoti of the ConnciticiU AKncuItnial J'xf^iiiment btatiofi foi iht 

Year i<n6, pp. 05-31 h. New Haven, 19x7. 

Nunierou-^ inve.stigations from the last century onwards liave lead t(> 
the conclusion that artificial fertilisation repeated from generation to gen- 
eration causes a i)rogressive decrease in the vigour of the jdants, but that 
the crossing of varieties of fairly different strnctuie gives, in ^\,li}bTids 
which are often more vigorous than the parent plants. The pa])er under 
review gives the results of a series of experiments on the effects of self- 
fertilisation in the tomato. The varieties used w ere : - Uorillard , {suttoii’s 

Best of All, Livingston’s Stone, and Dwarf Champion. The last is distin- 
guished from the others by its earliness, the colour of the fruit (pinkish 
purple instead of red) and \i< growdh (dw'^arf). The characters studied w'ere 
volume of the fruit (deducted from the average weight of the ripe fruit), 
the number of ripe fruit per jdant, and the total fruit > ield per plant. 

Effects of ski.f-flktiijsatiox. -- Deteiminations were made of the 
effects on the yield of fruit per plant and the average size of the fruit by 
calculating these values for the self-fertilised plants, and expressing them in 
percentages of the corresponding values found in plants not self-fertilised. 
Thus, in 1914, Livingston’s Stone variety gave 20.741b. of fruit per self- 
fertilised plant and 21.08 lb. per non self-fertilised plant, the yield of the for- 
mer being 98 that of the latter. • 
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If the effect of self-fertilisation is to decrease the vitality of the species^ 
the value of these percentages should decrease from generation to genera- 
tion. An examination of data on three generations (1913-1915) of I^iving- 
ston'b Stone and Dwarf Champion, and four generations {1912-1915) of Do- 
rillard and Sutton's Best of All. shows the presumed loss of vitality to oc- 
cur in the last variety only. This is seen from the following per- 
centages : 

A) Yield in fruit per plant, ~-a) Livingston's Stone, no, 98, 89; 
h) Dwarf Champion, 105, 125, in; t) Lorillard, 102, 114, in, 107; 
d) Sutton's Best of All, in, 97, qo, 87. 

B) Averai;G size of frnii. a) Livingston's Stone, 104, 112, 107; 
h) Dwarf Champion, 80, 89, 78 ; c) Lorillard, n 5 > 144 * ^*27, 118; d) Sutton's 
Best of All, 115, 113, in, 100 

[n the Livingston's Stone variety self-fertilisation repeated from genera- 
tion to generation decreases the yield in fruits but increases their volume. 
The effect is reversed in the Dw'arf Champion variety. The Lorillard var- 
iety gives just the opposite results to those expected -an increase in both 
the yield and volume of the fruit In these three cases it may be concluded 
that the on ly effect of self -fertilisation is to isolate the genetically pui estrains 
which may bt either superior or inferior to the original variety. The com- 
mercial varieties are not homogenous, but made up of a mixture of different 
types w^hich self -fertilisation tends to isolate. The decrease in vitality ob- 
served in Sutton's Best of All as a result of re])eated self-fertilisation may be 
accounted for by admitting this variety to be heteroz-ygous in many char- 
acters and very vigorous for this very lea'-on. Continued self-feT%ilisation 
causes : homozygous coupling of the characters, the progressive reduction 
of heterozygosis, and, consequently, jirogressive decrease of vigour (pro- 
ductivity). 

Effects of hybridisatk/X. — Erom the moment that self -fertilisa- 
tion has not a negative influence on the plant it is po^^dble to measure the 
effects of hybridisation by comparing data on the yield of self-fertilised 
plants with those on the yield ot the same vaiieties ciossed amongst them- 
selves. In the hybrid Livingston’. Stone ^ Dw^arf Champion the yield 
is 15 above that of the more productive x^areru, Livingston's vStonc. This 
is seen from the average figuies for the lour years 1912-1915. — Liv • 
ingston's Stone 18.82 lb. of fruit i>er x^ant, Dwarf Champion 17.03 lb., 
Livingston's Stone y Dwmrt chamxnon 21 .65 lb. This hybrid is also earlier 
than either of the parents. This is shown by the amount of fruit ripening 
during the first half of the season (before September 10) expressed in x>er- 
centage of thetotal yield : —Dwarf Chanqnon 55 Livingston's Stone 41 
Livingston’s Stone ^ Dwarf Champion 59 %, On the other hand, the 
jp'i hybrids of the cross Lorillard - vSutton's Best of All, yield less than 
the more productive parent, as is seen by the following yields - Lorillard 
21.53 lb. of fruit per plant ; vSutton's Best of All 19.96 lb., Lorillard X Sut- 
ton’s Best of All 21.44 lb. 

All crosses, therefore, do not give increased yif'ld in the hybrids. 
When, however, a good combination of varieties has been found, i. e., two 
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varicfties which give more productive plants when crossed, it is certain 
that this production well be repeated in each case in which the excess in 
yield is sufficient to justify commercially the process of crossing. 

36 - Cucumber Hybridisation Experiments at New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. — 

HA-YTS, ir. K, iinfl Jonj:s, D. F., in the Fotttelh Ri'fyoit nf iJu Conmchcxil A^rcuHutnl Ex- 
periment Statum for the y car r<)ir>, ]ip. 31(1-^22 -f pj.ite XVI], Ni w Haven, j<)J7. 

The varieties used were Eaily Russian, White Spine, London Long 
Green and Fordhook Famous. The last two produce large fruit and vigor- 
ous vines. White Spine has medium sized fruit and vines, and Early 
Russian is small, produces a laige number of male and female blossoms and 
tends to set fruit in clusters. 

Positive results were obtained with the following crosses : Early 

Russian X White Spine, White Spine X London Long Green, London JyOtig 
Green X Fordhook Famous, Fordhook Famous ' White Spine. The in- 
creased vigour of the Fj hybrids is seen both in the weight of the fruit and 
the total number of fruit per plant, whereas in length they are intermediate 
between the two parents 

The hybrids Early Russian v White Spine gave a crop equal in weight 
to that of the more productive parent. The hybrids White Spine c Lon- 
don Long Green exceeded the more productive parent in yield b}" 
and Fordhook Famous ' White Spine by jr) wdicrcas London Long 
Green X Fordhook Famous cross gave a yield about equal to that of the 
parents. The greater vigour of the hybrids appears yet more in the total 
number of fruit per plant than in their weight. In each case the hybrid 
was superior to the more prolific patent by an average of 1 .(> to «S fruit pel 
plant, i. e. by 6 to 27 

37 - Grapefruit Selection in California. —Sir \Mrr, a d , s.orr, e b .md fomi.koy, 

C.S.,iiilhcr S Dt hafttniul of iL.ninltun, Eiuiou (if IHnit Eulltixfi tv) 7 j 

XT'* 4-11 •. Wa'.hinton, Sepuciiibu '7, i()3S 

In Qilifornia the cultiv’ation of grapefruit {('lints <n\indi<) is still lim- 
ited It is, how'cver. devclo])ing rajiidlv and, in a lutle wdiile, will form 
an important brancli of citrus ])roduotion. From iqio to iqi5 the acreage 
over which it was giowm increased from Sq\ to 2 887 aciL‘s, and is still in- 
creasing This development coincided with the introduction of the Marsh 
Seedless variety viliich is lajiidly re])lacmg the nativi* varieties which yield 
inferior fruit of low commercial value. The March Seedless vaiiety, a 
native of Lakeland, Idorida, w^as im])orted into California by Messrs. 
Tww»o()D AND Cr TIER of Ri\ersidc Not only does it maintain all the 
characters w^hich make it valuable in the Gulf of Mexico district, but its 
flavour IS su])erii)r to that obtained in its native country. 

As the other species of citrus, the grapefruit inclines strongly to the 
production of bud variations which are not only often undesirable, but are 
usually inferior to the ]>arent plant. At times a lot guaranteed to be com- 
mercially seedless is found to contain a more or less high per entage of 
fiuit with 30 to 90 seeds. This t3q)e of Marsh fruit is produced from bud 
variation, and the absence of any judgement in selecting material for graft- 
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ing has done much to pro])agate these variations, causing deterioration 
in both the quality and the (juantity of the product. 

The study under review givc^ the results of a series of investigations 
aiming at : i) determining the nature and frequency of bud variations in 
grapefruit ; 2) determining, by means of a series of observations of each 
plant, the characters of the different variations; 3) devising methods of 
isolating the best strains and of showing from which jdants grafting mat- 
erial may best be taken. These investigations showed the cxi.stence of 
six w^ell-defincd strains : 

1) Marsh strain. — The most valuabli' strain commercially by reason 
of its high yield of first quality fruit ; spreading habit of growth allowing 
most complete and satisfactory development of crown and bramdies ; abund* 
ant large, elli])tical, sharply jKjinted leaves; flowers in March and ripens 
in the summer of the following year ; fruit globular, ends slightly flattened, 
rind thin (i * inch), smooth, ivory white, w^ith amber ]mlp, juicy and of 
good flavour; vet} few jjips (an average (>f three ])er fruit). 

2) Seedv strains. - - These varieties differ from the jneviotis one in the 
droo])ing gro^^i:h of the blanches, which makes it easy to identify them, and 
by thc‘ presence of 25 to 100 seeds \k r fruit. In their other chaiacters they 
resemble the March sti ain. There are two strains, a rough and a smooth one. 

3) Ronfih strain. - - Trees erect in growth with a tend(mcy to produce an 

abnormal number of ver\’ vigorous branches; fruit commercially inferior 
to those of the Marsh stiain, globular, large ivith thick rind {](? inch), 
rough and yellowish, pulp almost flavourless and with scant juice. The 
fruit ripens late and irregularly ^ 

f) Bell strain. - - This stnim lesembles tlie previous one, differing only 
in the shape of the fruit (bv‘ll-sha])ed or pyriform) 

5) Alternate -bean strain . ' Trees liaving all the characters of the Marsh 
strain except in their yi<‘ld which varies from year to year. There are 
two grou])s, one bearing many ^eeds, the other conimeicially seedless. 

()) I npradnetire strain - - Low yield, es])eeially in first quality fruit. 

Throughout the iqio-i<)i5 period s])eciinens of each of these strains 
were subjected to sjiecial biomctri'-al control in order to determine their 
good and bad qualities. The fruit of each tree was divided into three 
grades : * ■ i) laorv adiHe ^raiU\ including the jierfect fruit ; 2) Standard 
^rade, including fruit imperfect in shape, colour, etc., but saleable; 3) Cull 
grade, including the unsaleable fruit. A performance register was kc])t for 
each tree in which were recorded each year the number and total weight 
of the fruit, the number and total weight of the fruit of each grade, the aver- 
age number of ]n])s ])er fruit, the number of abnotf-nial fruit. This register 
shows the more or le.ss marked tendenev to variation ol the different trec!S 
and strains. So far the following results have been obtained 

Total yteid ok krtut kkr 'J'rkk. - - The total number of trees studied 
was 77, 25 of wjiich w^ere ])lanted in i8q8 (Group .1) and 52 in 1903 (Group 
B). The data on the yield per trec^ are givcm in a table and inchide not only 
each of the strains already mentioned, but also the 5 most productive and the 
5 least productwc trees, independently of the strain to which they belong. 
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Group A. — i) The* 5 most productive trees, all of the Mai*sh strain 
yielded during the period 1910-1915 an average of 565 fruits ] 3 er tree, equal 
to a weight of 441.8 lb. 

2) The Rough strain gave per tree 531 fruits and 404.5 lb. respectively 

3) Marsh strain, 474 fruits and 381.2 lb. per tree. 

4) Rough Seedy strain, 2()5 fruits and 223.2 lb. per tree. 

5) The 5 least productive trees, 261 fruits and 223.0 lb. per tree. 

6) Smooth Seedy strain, 248 fruits and 222.4 tree. 

Group B, — i) The 5 most luoductive trees, 263 fruits and 218.2 lb 
per tree. 

2) March strain, 195 fruits and lOi.G lb. per tree. 

3) Alternate-bearing strain, 191 fruits and 151.5 lb. i)er tree. 

4) The 5 least productive trees, 119 fniits and 99.9 lb per tree. 

5) Ihiproductive strain. 106 fruits and 89.7 lb. |3er tree. 

Yield of first goALiTv fritit (Ivory white grade). - Marsh strain, 
53-5 % the total yield ; vSinooth Seedy strain, 49.3‘^'o I the 5 most i>roduc- 
tive trees (all Marsh strain), 48.9 ; Rough strain 43.5 % ; the 5 least pro- 

ductive trees, 30 % ; Rough vSeedy strain, 25.2 

AveraCwE nx'mber of seeds per FRi’iT. — Rough strain, 2.2 ; Marsh 
strain, 2.6; the 5 most productive tiees (all Marsh strain), 2.8; Smooth 
Seedy strain, -18,7; the 5 least inoductive trees, 515; Rough Seedy 
strain, 52.2. 

CoNCi.rsioNS. - The Mar.sh strain is .superior to all the others in the 
quality and quantitj’ of its produce, and is the strain which should be pro- 
pagated. It is advisable to toj)-work and re-bud the other strains (especially 
the Rough, Bell and Un])roductive ones) with wood from the l)est Marsh 
trees. 1^3'^ the continual use of bud wood frr)m selected trees a new strain 
of improved Marsh has been isolated and has proved both praticall}* and 
commercially stable. This work of improvement and selection, hel|)ed 
b\^ the action of the California (rrapefniit Club, is being continued and will 
certainl}’ influence the s])read of grapefruit growing in California. 

38 “ Method of Cultivating Cereals Tested in Portugal. - vS n Vo 1 s of this Hlvuw 

39 - Comparative Cultural Experiments with Aurora and Manitoba Wheats in Vau- 

cluse, France \i;. — / v.iivRrw Kz, 11' tiu iompt > Sitouts lU !' Uud mii 

(V \i:riculliiu dt 1 } tU]u IV.Xo o.pn I'.m--, Ai , 1.4, i n ^ 

In 19 iS the author made conqiarative tests with Aurora and Manitoba 
spiing wheats in colloboiation witli IM.F. Rifi\ on the Anseillaud estate 
near Cairaniie, \'aucluse. Aurora wheat w^as sown over 7 104 sq. ft. and 
Manitoba ovei 4 03b sq. ft The ]3lols w^re side b3" side. The soil \va» cal- 
careous silicious cla3^ in which ])otatoes had just l^eeti giowm ; it had receiv- 
ed no manure in 1918. In 1917 only stnble manure had been given at 
the rate of 11.9 tons ])er acie. The soil had been prc])are(l rather early, 
being ploughed to a depth of (i in. dining the winter and the cultivator 
passed over immediateh^ before sowing. Tlie seed w^as sow \\ on the morning 

(i) See R. Dec., iqi8. No. 1349. (F;<i.) ^ 
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<)i April 4 at the rate of 22 lb. (or 133.8 lb. per acre) of Aurora wheat and 
14 lb. (or 142.7 lb. pel acre) of Manitoba. 

The w<‘atheT, which had been rather dry for three months, broke the 
next di^y, thus favouring gcimination which occurred on April 14 for Mani- 
toba and A])ril 15 for Aurora. Vegetation was normal till June 5, when 
Manitoba began earing, followed on the 6th. by Aurora . From this period 
Manitoba .-eemed to fall behind Aurora which turned darker green, and grad- 
ually grew some inches toller than Manitoba. Nevertheles.^, a few days 
before harvest tlio latttr made up the lost start and both vaneties were 
practically equal in height, i. e. 3.14 ft. On July 13 Auroia turned its final 
colour, whereas Manitoba remained green a few dat^s longer so that the first 
could be harve.^ted on the 17th, four days before the second, cut only on 
the 21st. 

The yields in groin obtained were : - - 1) Aurora, 335 lb. or 2 054.5 lb. 
pel acie ; 2^ IVIanitoba, 205 lb., or 2 212 5 lb pti acre. 

In view' of these excellent results the author asks wire tin. r it w'ould not 
be advisable to plant less winter and more spring seed. 

40 - The Revictualling in Flour of Upper Senegal and Niger with Timbuctoo Wheat. 

VE\^f>ottnlcui frnnfais, N<» Pari'«, iH, i«,i8 Kt pioduci <1 in the Bul- 

letin (it rOlJiCi Colonial, XJ No 126, p M' Inn (T'l.imc), Thik, 

As the revictnalhng in floiir of the colonies in hVench West Africa 
had become more and more diilicnlt. the Ivieutenant-C governor of Upper 
Senegal and Niger, aided by his Agricultural Departinents, t( ok steps 
to increase the area under wheat in the Timbuctoo region. 'XJj^e results 
obtained were completely satisfactoiv'. At present some 500 metric, 
tons of wheat are available for the Kuro})ean ]Jopnlation and the Agri- 
cultural Services of the colony are now awailng mills bought in France 
as to re])lace the food flours from Corbeil with those from Timbuctoo 
wheat 

Till recently Sudan wheats were thought to be hard wdieats. In 
reaUty they are a very conqdex mixture in which the hard type predomi- 
nates, but from which, by selection soft wheats can be obtained. One 
soft w^heat, with a very light-colo (red ])erican>, will give a good flour with 
a low' bolting i)ercentage, 

41 - Cultural Tests of Selected Wasa ” Rye, in Sweden. ijcng, \v e , in Sve- 

Hfit', U sf adet on m Ill's J'ldsknft, Yen XXVIll, Pt. 2, pp 71-Si M.i 1110, i()i8. 

The new varietv of rye, “ selected Wasa ”, is derived from a plant 0570 
of common Wasa isolated in IQOI and is distinguished from the mother varie- 
ty by its shorter stems, greater tillering power and a greater uniformity 
of the ears and grains In South Sweden and the most favoured 
regions “ selected Wasa ” rye is inferior to the vhiarn and Petkuser var- 
ieties as regards yield in grain. Thus, the following yields per acre were 
obtained at Svalof as means of the 5-year period iqob-io : Stiarn, 4 250 lb. ; 
Petkuser, 4 047 lb.;and selected Wasa, 3 651 lb In Varmland and at Bjerka 
Saby, where the climatic conditions begin to be less favourable for the 
growd:h of rye, the ” selected Wasa ” variety takes first place, owing to its 
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greater resistance to cold and to its adaptability. Thus, at Bjerka Saby, 
the following mean yields of grain were obtiined i)cr acre, for the period 
191T-1916 : — selected Wasa, 2 13H lb.; vStiarn, 2120 lb.; and Petkuser, 
I 938 lb. 

Further to the north (in Norrland) the re.sistance of the new variety 
to the bitter climate is well shown. At, Lnlea the following yields of grain 
per acre were obtained, as average of the period 1912-IQ17 : native Norrland 
rye, 2 086 lb. ; common ^asa, t 5^1 lb. ; and selected Wasa, i ^55 lb. 

As regards the other characters (weight ])er bushel, weight of 1000 
grains ; strength of straw, yield in straw) , the author gives the results of 
comparative tests carried out at Svaldf betw^ecn 1911-17 with the following 
varieties : common Wasa, Bretagner, Petkuser, Sliarn, Midsommar, Prof. 
Heinrich, Schlanstedter. Ostgbta black rye (“ Ostgdta Grdr&g ”). These 
tests showed that; - 1) in weight per hif\licl, the selected Wasa variety 
takes first ])lace with a w^eight of 59 lb. ;^) in weight of i 000 grains, 
the new variety is inferior to Sthirn (30.8 gin.), to Prof. Heinrich { 2 b.y gm.), 
to Schlanstedter (28.0 gm ) and to Pelku>>er ( 51 gm ) ; 3) the stren^Hh oj the 
straw is mediocre > 6.1 (according to the enijiirical scale where i expresses 

a veiy feeble and 10 a very strong straw) ; except the Bretagner variety 
(4.8), all the other varieties, including the common Wasa variety, are sup- 
erior to selected Wasa, with a maximum of 7.9 for the Prof. Heinrich var- 
iety ; 4) the yield in straw, 5 (>05 lb. ])er acre, is higher than that of all the 
other varieties, save Bretagner (5 751 lb.) 

C()NCLT^SION. “ ' The growth of the selected Wasa variety am be 
recommended in Central Sweden, in the ^^onthem parts of Norrland and 
in the mountainous jiaits of Siiialand, where the vStiarn and Petkuser var- 
ieties, owing to their poor resistance to cold, cannot jiroduce a good cro]). 

42 - “Mllho Ciboclo”, a Good Variety of Brazilian Maize. — Chacams c Qumuus, 

Vol XVIII, Nu 3, p. JiJ vSui IMulo, ScpttTiibti j s, iot8 

The Brazilian maize known as “ milho caboclo ”, inijiorted into and 
accHrnatised in the ITnilcd States, where it is called ‘ ’Irazilian Flour Corn ' 
is noteworthv for its high yield (50.1 to 74.6 bus ])eracre), its tillering 
powder and the fact that it produces 2 or 3 Ctxrs per stalk that are from 8.6 
to 11.8 in. long, ver\' white and excellent for roasting. The grain, when 
milled like wheat, gives an excellent brc'ad or biscuit Hour. 

43 - Cultural Experiments with Arum italicumy in Italy. — iwmianklh, k , m 

the ^^azioni spenm ntali d^Kitu italinm, Vol. I#!, Pt i-’, ])i) 0^ 4 ' i Mo- 

di na, loiS 

In Italy the name '' gigaro ” is given to 2 wild s])ecies of Arum : — 
A. muciUafuni , commoner in the north and with smaller rhizomes; A. itali- 
cum, much more common in Central and Southern Italy, of bigger growth 
and with larger rhizomes, therefore more important in case it .should be 
utilised commercially. Under the most favourable conditions, a rliizome 
of the latter species can attain a maximum weight of 250 gm., with an 
average weight of 80 gm. 

The author atteni]ited to grow" Amm tfaheum at the R. Vivaio di viti 
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americane » {Royal Nursen" of American Vines) at Noto (Syracuse). Small 
rhizomes weighing 15 to 40 gm. each were sown in September at distances 
of 8 in. 16 in. ; a year after a weight of rhizomes 15 times as great and 2 
years after a weight 26 times great were obtained. Arum itdlicum does 
well ill all soils. The rhizomes contain up to 21 % of starch in the rest 
period (summer;, during which most of the carbohydrates are present as 
starch. During growth the starch diminishes, beiM replaced by saccharose. 
The three -year-old rhizomes have the^" hig^«il starch content. In 
laborator>" tests the author obtained from rhizomes gathered during the 
rest period a yield of 18 pure starch, 20 to 23 % of glucose and 10 % 
of alcohol. ()n a commercial scale, using the plant used for extracting 
])otato starcli and for distilling the must obtained from it, a yield of 20 % 
of starch or glucose and ii of ethyl alcohol respectively, all of the best 
quality would be obtained. The cultural test made by the author was 
most successful. However, J:)efore beginning to grow this jdant, the 
enormous quantities of Arum growing wild, from the sea to the mountains 
in all Italy could be exploited. 

44 ~ Sechium edufe as a Forage and Food Plant. — Lnvouta t ( nfudo, Vedi iii, 

No 9, pp 2T4-215 Rio tic Janeiro, S pt loih — Chaiacus c Quintius, Vol XVIII, 

Nf> pp -f- 2 Pigs San Paulo, Stpl tgih. 

The climbing perennial Cucurbitaceous plant Sechium ediilc is a nativ.e 
of Mexico, where it was known as ‘‘ chayoth but it has spread to the 
Antilles and throughout tropical America, where its name became very 
much changed: chayote “ choyote “ chochote wTieiice the 

French name “ chouclioute and the English name “ chow chow ; in 
Brazil the French name became xu.xd which was finally changed to 
maxuxo '' and niachncho About the middle of the last century 
Sechium edulc was introduced in France and North Africa ; every year 
Tunis and Algeria exported hundreds of tons of the fruit of this Cucurbi- 
taccae to the London and Paris markets. The stems and leaves form good 
forage ; the flowers are XQiy melliferous ; the crude or, better still, cooked 
fruits form an excellent food for pigs, dairy cows, oxen and horses ; they 
can also be given to poultry, especially turkeys and ducks. The fibre is 
used for making hats, etc. 

The parts that can be used for human consumption are : — the fruit, 
which weighs from 400-1 000 gm, the young shoots, which form a substi- 
tute for asparagus, the root which weighs 2 lb. and more and contains 
20-25 of starch. 

The yields and returns recorded are enormous. In Algeria, Dr. Trabut 
states that 48 580 fruits^ are obtained per hectare, representing a weight of 
30 000 kg. and giving, at 50 fr. per 100 kg., with a net profit of 35 fr. per 
100 kg., a net gain of 10 500 fr. per hectare, to which must be added 
the value of the roots and green parts (25 000 to 30 000 kg. per hectare). 
At Porto Rico the average outturn of fruits is 360 000 kg. per hectare ; 
in New South Wales, boo 000 kg. The record is, however, held by Brazil, 
where each jilant produces an enormous quantity of fruits. It is said that 
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the fruit from a single plant sufficed to feed a pig for 6 months. As 
pig rearing has a great future in Brazil, the growth of Sechium edule as a 
starchy food for pigs will probably spread greatly. 

43 - Our Knowledge of Textile Fibres. — Michotte, K., in La Rivue dc la Filatme et du 

Tissai^e, Yair II, No ri, pj) 215 210 and No 72 , pp 271-275 1017 

The author, a well known expert on textile fibres, shows in his note 
that there is practically nothing on textile fibres in scientific literature, 
whether French or foreign. With the exception of the “ Travail des Lins ** 
(Linen Working) by A. Renouard and Les Textiles vegetaux ” by H. 
IvECOMTE, good, but out-of-date works, the publications on textile fibres 
either cannot be found or are subject to serious criticism . The author points 
out some of the very numerous and serious faults of these works. 

There is a certain number of serious works on a few textile plants and 
their relative industries (Le Maguey, by Segura ; Le Sisal, by Mar(2UESS ; 
V Agave, by Michotte ; The Sisal Fibre Industry in Queensland, by A. J. 
Boyd ; various publications by W. Treease on Californian Agaves ; Les 
Sansevieres, by Michotte ; Le Rapliia, by Dkslaxdes ; Vegetable Fibres, 
in the Keii) Bulletin : various studies published in the Annales du Musee 
Colonial de Marseille and in the Agriculture des Pays chauds : a study on 
Manila hemp and Agaves in the Philippines, by A. W. Tayeor), but, out 
of 700 geiifcia, only 5 or b have been dealt with more or less exhaasti vely , 
while 20 or 30 others have been treated in detached, incomplete and 
scattered papers. 

Only 5 or 6 paper-making plants have been studied in scientific 
literature, whilst the author counts, besides bamboo, pa])>rus, alfa, diss, 
Sparta, spartum, banana, pineapple, the yuccas, and the palms, b j inter- 
esting species of plants, several of which have varieties growing in natural 
stands and mostly producing paper similar to that of alfa. It may be 
said that paper-makeis are unaware of 92 of the materials that they « 
might use 

The authoi, wishing to remedy as far as is possible this state of afiairs, 
has written a “ Trade snentifique et industtiel des planies textiles " (Scien- 
tific and technical treatise on textile plants) , now in couise of publication, 
and which, owing to its importance (10 volumes of ()jo to i 000 pages) 
will give a complete study of all the known textile plants ; it will show 
that very little information is available regarding many of these plants. 

46 - Cambodian Cotton and French Spinning. - rRUDnoMMi., ic , in leA^^nmomtc 

colnntah, Uullchn mcnsucl du Jaidtn Colonial, Ytai ill, New vSerit*^, No iq, pj) 13-17. 

July Aujfiist, KnS, 

The author (Director of the “ Jardin Colonial ") summarises the re])ort 
of M. Martin de Fiacot^rt on the “ Possihilites du Cambodge au point de 
vuc cotonnier ” (The Possibilities of Cambodia for Cotton-Growing) wdiich 
was written for the iqi8 Congress of Colonial Agriculture (iC 

He next states that, for all the researches jiresented by M. ni: Feacourt, 

(1) Report sumnidri'^cd in R , Dec. 1918, No. 1355 ^Ed ) 
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the local agriailtnral administration has applied for the collaboration of 
the Jardin Colonial '' which has examined, in France, the samples sent 
annually by M. dk Flacottrt. 

Without giving details about the numerous enquiries and expert exam- 
inations carried out since on Ginibodian cotton, with the help of 
M. Marandk (Vice-President of the Colonial Cotton Association), the author 
gives a summary of the results given by a commercial test of Cambodian 
cotton carried out in iqiy at Calvados at the request of the “ Jardin Colo- 
nial and M. Maran^de b\^ the '' Filature de la Martinique'', a cotton fact- 
ory, results that were not known to M. Die Flac(H'R> when he wrote his 
report. 

To carr>^ out the test use was made of 4 bales of cotton, of a total w^eight 
of 450 kg., sent to the " Jardin Colonial " by the High Residency of Cam- 
bodia to be sold in the inteiests of the Colony. 

The sale was made at 172 francs ]>er 50 kg., based on the quotation 
for that day (March b, iqry) - - ibq ’/g francs. The cotton was thus sold 
for 2.50 francs more than the current ]jrice, and thus reached practically 
the same terms at American (rood Middling, “ 28-29 mm. '* rei)resenting 
the quality most sought after by French spinners. 

The test made at the Filature de la Martinique " factory enabled 
the following observations to be made Cotton very clean, strong 
silky, worked well in the machines in which it was used alone. The 
waste amounted to about 4 After carding, drawing, and passage 
through the spinning frames, the cotton was placed in a machine turning 
out No. 20 thread (r) Its class number was found to be I9^'> and the 
strength tests on 100 metre skeins gave an average of ()6 kg. on the dyna- 
mometer. The cotton usually employed bv the “ Filature de la Martini- 
que " in general gives an average of 80 kg. for the vSame number. 

These results are veiy^ satisfactory and justify the comiiarison to 
Good Middling American 28 29 mm. made at the moment of sale. 

47 - Cotton Growing Tests in Spain. — CKrM\r>j> v maruvet KvRiui^r, in th(‘ noietin 
uc V ( Ytur X, Xo iif>, i)p. Madrid, Aupaibl, igiB. 

The present world’s production of cot con is about 21 million bales 
of about 250 kg., i. e., 5 million metric tons in round figures. At the sale 
price of about i.bo fiancs the kg., this represents a world value of from 7 500 
to 8 000 million francs Soon after 1840 the world’s consumption of cot- 
ton began to increase annually by 3 and it is calculated that it may at- 
tain 42 million bales 

The production as a ])ercentage and in millions of bales is distributed 
as follows : ■ — North America, (>5.5 % ; 13 to 14 — • India, 18.5 % ; 3.5 to 
4 -- Egypt, 6.5 % ; 1.33 - - other countries, 9.5 % ; 1.9 p The European 
production amounts to 28000 bales, furnished by Hulgaria, Turkey, Crete, 
Greece and Italy. The European consumption is 9 niillion bales, while 
the amount produced in Euro])e is hardly 2.7 of that consumed. Spain 


(i) Thread of which 20000 metre*^ weigh 100 gui, {Author). 
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consumes (rough average for 1913-15) 104 000 metric tons of unginned 
cotton. Russia produces, in Turkestan, from 700 000 to 800 000 bales, i. e., 
about double the amount consumed in Spain and that at a latitude higher 
than Southern Spain and in a steppe region. 

In Spain, cotton was grown in the Seville region after 200 A. D. From the 
loth to the 15th century the production increased greatly and manufacturies 
were founded at Seville, Cordova and Granada. In the i8th centur}’^ the 
production of cotton began to decline (even though, in the 19th century, the 
mills in Catalonia still exported cotton goods to Italy, France and England) 
and ended by stopping completely after the discovery made in the United 
States in 1825 of the ginning ma^ne which rendered competition impos- 
sible by reducing to 0.76 i the cost of work which, when done by hand, 
could not by done for less than 254*2^ by women. 

The OsMA law was passed on July 19, 1904, in order to revive cotton- 
growing in Spain. This law awarded bounties to cotton producers and 
exempted cotton plantations from taxes for 3 years. The Jerez de la Fron- 
tera ex^)eriiiiental farm (*' granja *') successfully carried out some cotton 
cultivation tests w^hich, however, did not decide the farmers to take up the 
crop. In 1912 the author began his cotton cultivation tests (with Upland 
or American ; Motiil ; Jumel, an Egyptian variety) on the vSan Pedro de 
Alcintara farm (province of Malaga) with seed produced by the experimen- 
tal farm The outturn per hectare of Uj^land cotton was: - - in 1912, 
524 kg. of ginned cotton and i 134 kg. of seed ; in 1913, 757 kg. of ginned 
cotton and i 690 kg. of seed ; in 1914, 607 kg. of ginned cotton. The Jumel 
\'ariety, which always gave bigger crops than Upland cotton, was grown also 
in 1914. Excluding the year 1917-18, on account of the exceptional 
})rices reached by cotton, when a revenue of i 500 francs per hectaie was 
obtained. Upland cotton yielded an average, from 1912-IQ16, of i 387 francs 
as the value of the product per hectare, the cost of production per hectare 
being 873 francs, thus giving an income of 514 francs. From 1914-16 
Jumel cotton gave an average production per hectare worth 1 492.72 francs, 
at a cost of 84().o8 francs ; the revenue was 646 64 francs. Even under 
normal market conditions it can be assumed that Upland cotton, will give 
a yield of 586 kg. of ginned cotton at a sale price of 1.70 francs per kg., 
with a cost of inoduction at 1.23 francs i)er kg., when the revenue will hv 
275.42 francs pei hectare. For Jumel cotton, which is more ai)j)reciated 
as the sta])le is very long (41-42 mm.), it may be assumed that the yield 
will be 520 kg , the sale price 2 francs and the cost of production 1 .3^^ francs 
i. e , the revenue wdl) be 323.83 francs j)er hectare. 

Ill Spain, cotton can be grown throughout the low' parts of the valley 
of the Guadalquivir and in the coastal zone up to Almeria, up to Alicante 
and even up to Valencia and Castellon with however, a liigher cost of pro- 
<luction. According to the author, cotton in these distiicts should be irri- 
gated 8 times a year, with a total height of 60 cm. of water. 

The slightly .sahne soils of the two coasts are admirabl}" suited to the 
cotton-plant. By crossing the Ujiland and Jumel varieties tltL author has 
obtained a variety that combines the qiialitf^ of the two parents. 

[ 41 ] 
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48 - A Catalan Society for the Development of Cotton Growing In Spain. - Ei Pro- 

Atiiicoln Pecuaim, Year XXIV, No lo^o, p ic)!. Madrid, i(jj8. 

At Barcelona the ** A soaacim Catalana para el fomento agricola algo- 
doner o " has been formed with the object of developing cotton growing in 
Spain and her colonies, by all suitable means, such as : 

a) Publishing treatises, reviews, articles from periodicals, pam- 
phlets, etc., disseminating data, advice, instructions, statistics, technical 
and economic works in order to introduce, propagate and encourage that 
crop. 

h) Oetting into touch with farmers either directly or through inter- 
mediary organisations to provide them with technical information, seeds, 
and ever>"thing that might help to attain the desired end. 

c) Intervening in the contracts that guarantee that the growers 
can sell their products at a remunerative price by helping them wdth the 
harvest and by introducing related side-industries to enable them to make 
the best out of these products. 

d) Installing experimental or demonstration plots and everything 
that will encourage the growing of the crop and educate the farmers in 
this subject. 

4() The Edible Banana Tree as a Textile Plant, in Spain. - Sre Xo i » 7 of ih^ Hi cu'w 
50 - The Olona {Touchardia latifolia)> a Hawaiian Textile Plant. 

Mve Cmtgkcy, V. (ColU'^e ol ILiwaii, in Sciu^, \ol XI^XIII, 

Xf) 1 * p) I.aiio »sl ' r, Pa , Sentt nil>ei (>, i“iS 

The olona {Touchardiii utijolia) grows only in Hawaii and sii]>]dies a 
textile fibre generally considered I0 lie tlie strongest and most durable 
known The author describes the taxonomical characters of the olona. 
It is called latUolia on account of its large*, broad ])etiolate leaves which 
are 9 to 16 inches long by 5 to 10 inches broad. As is the case wdth many 
rain-forest jilaiit ^ the flowering ])eriod is ve‘rv vari«ible. The olona belongs 
to the hvgrophvtic grou]) of the Hawaiian flora common in the nioiintain 
forests It IS never found in the idains and occurs emly in jiatches Re- 
production is not vegetative. Tiic native n *tho(l of cultivation w^as most 
simple. Olona patches were cl(*ared of all obstructive vegetation wdthout 
touching the trees, the shade of which is necessary to the ])lant Situations 
near a water -course were found, the bark left to macerate jiartially for 
several day., in the rupiiiiig watei and the remaining i)ul]) then removed by 
scraping. The fibre was used for minierous jmrpose, especially for fishing 
lines and nets on account of its great resistance to salt water 

The chief (|ualities of the fibre are • 

i) Its great tensile strength S times greatei than that of heinji 
nahis satica), 

2) its great resistence to salt watei ; a fish line made of olona in use for 
over 50 years was found by the author to be in excellent condition ; 

3) its jiliability and, consequently, its suitability for spinning by hand. 

The author recommends the use of this fibre. To grow it methodi- 

callv the plant, now wild, must be transformed into a cultural form. 
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It will then be possible to put on the market a new fibre with a greater 
tensile strength, weight for weight, than an}’ other known fibre. 

51 - The Production of Copra in the Federated Malay States and South Pacific Is- 
lands* — I. Federated Malay States, The Production of Copra The Board of Trade Jour- 
naif Vol. Cl, No. 1141, p. 467. Eondon, i(>i8. — II. South Pacific Islands, Review of Co- 
pra PIxport Trade Ibid (t) 

I. — The Director of Agriculture, Federated Malay States in his annual 
report states that shipping difficulties caused the local price of copra to 
remain very low throughout 1917. and both estates and small holdings have 
sufiered considerably. One result has been that a large number of coconut 
trees, particularly in the state of Perak, have been cut out and an Enact- 
ment had to be passed to prevent a recurrence of this, except under special 
conditions. 

The frfilowing statement shows the aniount and value of co]3ra 
exported from the Federated Malay States in jqif) and i()i7' 



1916 

iqi6 

1^17 


Tons 

£ 

£ 

Perak . 

11 SjO 

joi VV) 

1 

Selau}<or 


\ 1 <>40 

Oo 1 02 

Negri Setnbilaii 

5 ? 

S.S| 

1 2() : 

Pahang . . 

I <(2 

(U)<) 

s 

'Polal 

1 1 H23 


292 2(»5 


These figures includ(* exp<)rts to the Straits Settlements and do not in- 
dicate the amount actually ex\)ortcd from the whole of the Malay Peninsula. 
Upon reference to the suinmaiy' of the loieign imports and exports f)f the 
Straits Settlements and British Malaya for 1917, it is touiul that the total 
export of co|)ra last vear from the Malay Peninsula is given at 77 ()00 tons 
against 732^6 tons in the previous year ; Imt whereas Uie value of the igib 
e\])orts is returned ;it ii 407 309, the value of the larger export in I917 is 
given as £90 314. The ex])ort of coconut oil in 1917 amounted to 15787 
tons, valued at 12og Sgt), against 7 891 tons in iqib, valued at €285 375. 

II. — Copra is the staple article of export of the Pacific Islands, and its 
product - coconut oil -ranks amongst the most favoured of the vegetable 
oils now in use for edible purposes. The projiortion of production of the 
South Seas is at present about 14.47 total world production (2).* 

But the possibilities of further production arc stated by the Australian In- 
ter-State Cominissu^n to be immense. 

Although the potential wealth of the South Pacific Islands may be sjiid 
to be as yet practically unexploited, the present output of copra will be 
largely increased from areas already jdanted, the trees on which have not 

(1) See R. 1015, No 1 ^5 {Rd ) 

(2) For the world production of copra sec the Annual Reviews Intern ationai. In- 
stitute OF Agricitlture, Bureau of ACRicuLTURAft Intelligence: The Intematioml 
Trade in Feedin^i Stuffs, Rome. 
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yet come into bearing. Precise information in this regard, however, is 
not obtainable, but it is considered probable the present output of about 
71 000 metric tons per annum will be doubled when the trees at present 
under cultivation are in full bearing. 

The following table shows the exportations in 1912 of copra from the 
South Pacific Islands, indicating at the same time the islands of export : 

Exports of Copra from the South Pacific Islands, 


Tom £ 

llntish 

M 710 

Solomons 4 iqO 73 637 

Gilbert and Rllice Islands, 3 500 33000 

Tonj^ci (Friendly Islands) 11120 209367 

Cook and other Islands - 133 40 549 

fotiil ... 34 b5o 600 826 

Oihus 

New C.dedoma and D.'pendeiKies 2 «io 6703.' 

Sficiety Islands (Tahiti) and other Fiemh 

Islands ... 3 S8() 

Samoa (Ameiiean) (*) 

Suuoa (Oernian) iijor ’03496 

lotal(*) ... 

hid iiiilvia 

Bntish (Papua) . . . . . 09 < 19368 

(Veimaii ... .* 17227 $44540 

1 otal . . 18220 363908 

New llebii^les (**) S t)oo 

(*) Not availabh (♦*) Kstimatc 


The average exports of coj)ia of the South Pacific may be stated also 
to be from 70 ooo to 80 000 tons. 

52 - Culture and Fertilisation as Affecting the Oil Content of Peanuts. — vSuayan, 

II s,in riu' Philippine Agiicutur^si and loiesUr,Vo\ VT, Nos 2-3, pp. 84-93 + Biblio- 
giaphy of 18 Works. Eos Baflos, 1917 

Kxperiments on the manuring of 6 standard varieties of peanuts, with 
stable maiiuie, M oc*d ash and a mixture of ash and manure, together with a 
series of determinations ol the soil content of each variety under diflerent 
treatments. 

Peitilisalion with ash, manure and ash, or manure alone, increased the 
oil content , the ash in a majority of the cases gave the highest increase fol” 
lowed by the rnixed fertiliser and the manure in the order named. The var- 
iation of the oil content due to different conditions for any one variety is as 
wide as varietal differences. 

Hl-5*] 
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The comparative oil content of the different varieties is as follows : — 
Kinoiales, 57.40 % ; Big Japan, 48.75 % ; American, 4775 % ; Montal- 
ban (Chinese) 51.42 % ; Native I^mery, 49.93 %. 

Fertilistaion increased the actual yield of marketable pods. Ridge cul- 
tivation gave lower results for yield and oil content thjin flat cultivation. 

The Kinorales, which corresponds to the early Spanish variety , although 
a low yielder, possesses desirable characteri.stics that make it preferable 
for oil purposes : — i) quicker maturity ; 2) high oil content ; ease of har- 
vesting ; 4) erect habit of growth. 

53 - Composition of Indo-Chinese Castor Oil. — prudhomme, r . in L'Aiiionomte 

coloniale. Bulletin mcmuel du Jordan ( olontai, New Series, Ye.Ji III, No lo. Pl> -S-^7. 

Pari**, Tulv 

The imnieiise growth of aviation since 1<}I4 has gi\'en considerable 
im]>ortance to the (piestion oi the provision of castor oil, used lor lubric^iting 
aero])lane engines. The “ Jardin Colonial ” has made jn inqiiir\ as to 
whether it is ])0.ssible tor France to obtain the enornions quantity of 
castor oil she recpiires troni her over-seas ])ossessions. 

Some hundred*^ of analyses made at the Jardiii Colonial ’’ hv MM. 
P. Ammann ami I, Rna >1 akp have shown that, throughout the French colon- 
ies, there an* castor oil plants which, as regards oil content, are comparable 
with and even superioi to the varieties commonlv importe<l into Europe 
and knowai commerciallv iis Coromandel Castor Oil ami Bombay Castor Oil. 

Amongst the siinqjles examined those of Indo-Chinese* origin, which 
are said to be tail Te])resentatives of the type usnalh’ obtained b\ the nat- 
ives, deserve sjiecial fitteiition, as it seems ])ossible that an ap])reciable 
amount of the castor oil recpuied by PVance (i) can ])C obtained from 
Indo-Cliina 

A table iiiven m the author's note shows the com] 30 sition of eastor oils 
from Indo-Chiua aiif] India It is shown that the oil content ol the law seed 
varies from 49 4 to 50. (> for the former and 42.20 t'» 52 4 ’'0 1^^^ 

tei. The aiiahtical data given in the table show that if the oil content of 
the Indo-Chinese castor-oil plants seems lowei than thiil of certain castor 
plants of North America, which yiehl as much as 5^ (> of oil, they are 
mostly slightly richci m oil than those of India. 

There wall probably be no need for Indo-China to inqxirt the seeds re- 
quired foi developing the cultivation of the castor oil plant 

54 - New Oil Seeds from Sierra Leone, -s c N(» 8 of thtv Remw 

55 - Vegetable Dye-Stuffs. St I Nn. 8 of till* Rtvttii 

36 - Grafting of Heveain Java. — Sic No 6 «ofthi-- Revuw 

57 - Study on the Production of Sugar Beet Seeds. - s. , No <1 of tin- Knuv 

(i) See R , Nov loiR, No. 1188 (Ei/ ) 
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5S - The Care oi Coffee Plants Damaged by Frosts, in Brarih — c Quintan, 

Vol XVIIl,N(i j,p T?f> Sfto Paulo, Augu’^t it)i8 

The results of experiments made by the Agronomic Institute of the 
State of Sao Paulo (Brazil) on the renewal of old coffee plantations and 
rational pruning can be a])j)lied as is advised by the Institute, to coffee 
plantations burnt " by frost. 

The affected plants should be pruned, but only at a later period, when 
they liave budded, so as to retain as much ns possible of the unaffected parts. 
Coffee ])roduces chiefly on the wood produced tliis year or at the end of 
the ])revious year. It is, therefore, useless to ]jrnne old, large branches 
and only the young branches that have been most “ burnt ” should be dealt 
with. If these are (juickly and suitably pruned it will cause the production 
of new buds, wliile un])runed branches, even if undamaged, grow and only 
produce a little fruit at the ti]). 

Pruning should be accom]»anied by manuring (ashes, blood meal, bone 
meal, cake, fertilisers). The coifee {Aimt requires shallow cultivation, 
hoc‘ings, and shallow trenches for dnining off the water and circular 
trenches roiind the trees should be made. 

59 - Coffee and Tea of Uganda. See .no .s (a thin rcvicu^ 

ou - Plants Yielding Essential Oils of the Seychelles — vScc No. 8 oi this kwicw. 

61 ~ Tobacco -Growing in Indo-China.-- Coi^n tVAancnltuic colonmh\ Crouvcmemetii 
tjfticral (Ic I’liido-Chitic, Saigon Seiie‘', BullcUn No 6, u pi Siitioti. iot8 

]\I. A. Chk\' \r.iKu (Chief of the Mission for the lns])ection of i»do-Cliinese 
Agriculture and Forests) Oidls attention to the fact that tlie development 
of tobacco -growing in Indo-China is a very important task. Tliis cro]) is 
grown by the nativ^es on a fairly large scafe in certain regions of Cochin- 
China, Aimnin and Tonkin, lait the production does not siiflice for local 
needs. In addition, it is a family crop, each grower only utilises a very 
limited area. The amount of leaves gathered at a given moment by each 
grower is small, and insufficient to allow' them to be suitably fermented to 
do which considerable quantiiies of leaves gathered at the .same time 
should be i)iled in heaps. The native ])ays little attention to the ])re])aration 
of the tobacco by Uuro])eaii methods. The treatment he gives it after gather- 
ing the leaves is very primitive, at rate tobacc ) thus ])re})ared suits the 
taste of the consumer (w^hether Aiinamite or not) and the local ])rodiiction 
does not satisfy the demand. 

Besides local tobacco consumed by the native, about looo metric tons 
of tobacco worth 300 000 francs have to be imported annually from other 
countries or Prance. It would lx; excellent if these tobaccos were produced 
on the spot and if a ])ai*t of the varieties required were sii])! died to France, 
which, before the war imported tobacco worth more than 40 million francs a 
year from foreign countries. This result could only be attained by applying 
the methods that have shown their worth at Deli, Java, Manila and Cnba 
to the growth and i)re])aration of tobacco in the tropics. Only big enter- 
prises with a large capital are capable of intiodiicing these methods into 
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the French colonies and they would have to work over large areas. In 
Sumatra land that has grown tobacco one year has to remain fallow for the 
next 8 or to years before the same croj) can be grown again 

Struck with the need for up-to-date methods, MM. A. R. and L. Fon- 
taine, who have already obtained such interesting results by the a])pli- 
cation of the latest scientific methods to the ])roduclion c.f alcohol from 
rice in Indo-China, also wished to apply the most perfect technical data 
to the cultivation and preparation of tobacco In iqi,^ they, founded 
the Manufacture des Tabacs de VIndochine ” Company, aiul to provide 
the raw material they started a large plantation in Central 'ronkiii, on the 
Kim-Xuyen estate, and sent for ex])erts from vSumatra to organise it This 
was the right method to follow. Although only begun in 1914 their t(*sts 
have already begun to give mo^t encouraging results The director of this 
plantation has jirepared the work, summarised Inflow, regarding the metho<Ls 
for tobacco growing and pre])aration in use at Kim Xuyen 

Tobacco is grown in nearly all the provinces, es])ecially in the Thai- 
binh and Hai-duong ])rovinces iuTonlcn, in South Anium, and in the Chiva]) 
and Hoemon regions in Cochin-China. The natives prei>arc it with primitive 
methods and the ])roducts are absolutely (Jiherent from those made in T'rance 
and not at all suited to European taste 

The “ Manufacture des Tabacs de ITndochine ” Com])any has alicady 
obtained very interesting lesults The soil is ])re])ared by clearing away the 
trees and ujirooting the stum])s This should only be done ])artirdly on 
the hillocks intended to carry tobac('o for oiU‘ y(‘ar oiilv, in ord<T to facilitate 
reafforestation. On the contrary, however, it should be com])l(‘te for land 
definitely reserved for tobacco, as well as on hillocks uu whicdi cohee will be 
planted After this, tin ground ‘-hould be dug up and fmalE a turn with 
a heavy rake should be giwm Jlie day before ])lanting out 

The following subjects an* considered : - sowing and transplanting, 
eartjiing-up (3 times), clearing of eaterpillan , thinning-out (which is con- 
tinuous ; iu verv fertile soil a shoot ])rovidiug b to 8 medium leaves is left), 
gathering and threading (done simultaneously), dr ing (requiring from 
20-40 days, according to the variety and the weather conditions), fer- 
mentation (in mounds of from i to 20 metric tons), sorting (m four (pialities 
for “ cutting", accordhig to the si idcs light tawry, dark tawny, light 
brown, etc.), baling (bales of about 70 kg.). 

Many varieties are grown, including Comstock, Hongrie, Manille, 
Maryland, Java, Deli-Siimatra, etc. 

Besides direct cultivation the crop has betm undertaken on the " me- 
tayage " S3^stem on the farms in order to accustom the natives to the method 
used for toba cco growing in other countries The results obtained are 
becoming more and more satisfactory", as the native labourers engaged in 
the direct cultivation or ‘ nicbiy^age " become more familiar with the 
special rational methods for growing the different varieties of tobacco. 

The yields vary" according to the variety'. They' are quite satisfactory 
if they’' are compared with the figures obtraiiied on the oldest exotic 
plantations. 
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These tobaccos burn well. Certain varieties burn with a surprising 
ease. The colour, *' suppleness ** and aroma leave nothing to be desired. 

After one or two years of tobacco, coffee plants {Coffea arabica, lihc- 
fica, Chari, robmta, Bourbon) are planted on the hillocks in the estates. To- 
bacco has sometimes been planted a second time between the rows of coffee, 
without the latter suffering in any way. This combination enormously 
reduces the cost of installation and up-keep of the coffee plant. 

Shade trees are planted to protect the coffee plants To avoid the erosion 
of the hillocks, the Javanese system of '' roraks ■— little horizontal ditches 
that receive the soil washed down by the torrential rains and stop the water 
allowing it to soak gradually into the soil -- has been adopted, with convinc- 
ing results. At the end of 1917, 50 000 coffee plants were planted. 

On the estates of the “ Manufacture ” Company several thousand plants 
of Annamite and Assam tea are grown, which will be used for modem pre- 
paration tests. 

There are about 300 head of live stock, mostly of the Annamite breed. 

The manure is applied to the coffee only ; mineral and vegetable manures 
are \ised for the tobacco ; castor oil cake, ground nut cake and other 
prepared manures give excellent results. 

The development of the varieties that could be treated by the works of 
the French Estate monopoly might be a considerable source of weolth for 
Indo-China. The foundation of Experiment Stations like those of Buiten- 
zorg (Java) and Medan-Deli (Sumatra) i< indispensable 

Besides selling to the French State monopoly Indo-Chinege growers 
can certainly find a buyer much closer to them and sell a large part of their 
good quality tobaccos to the Hanoi manufactury, which could soon, by 
laying down modern macliinery, \de favourably with the most im])OTtant 
establishments in France and other countries. 

62 - Tobacco Nurseries in the Dutch East Indies d), - 1 yensen, u , considei.ijiousi 

Dll Tobacco Nutberie-, iti th< Mcdedeehnpen van het Proefbtaiion vooi Vorsicnlandschc 
rabak, No XXXXII, pp 41-55 -f- i Kig Seraaiaiifi:, — II RiJKEN, ( r I , New Method 
fnr 'rb^nninc'-oiit Tobacco Ntirserle*?, fbid v ^7 -f i Fii? 

I. — The grower should try do obtain st’-ong, resistant tobacco plants 
by providing them with abundant food, water and sun. The nurseries 
should be suitably ‘manured by spreading soil as evenly as possible and mix- 
ing a certain amount of sand or compost ; no “ Dessah manure ” (native 
village) should, however, l>e mixed with it, as it might introduce Phvtho’ 
phthora. 

Instead of watering the plants the water they require should l>e ntu 
around the lands (ridges). The soil must be moistened in an intermittent 
manner, so that it shall not remain water-logged. The nurseries must be 
exposed to the light, and from the beginning the young plants should be 
accustomed to the heat of the sun. 

The nurseries are protected against heavy rains by artificial shel- 
ters. The plants should only be transplanted when they are about 4b cm. 

(1) See R , May, 1917, No. 446 {Ed ) 
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high, as is done by planters in Deli. The shade leaves should Ix" sup- 
pressed* 

II. — The thinuing-out of a tobacco nursery so as to leave the plants 
spaced at 5 cm. distance — as is now done in most plantations - is a fairly 
difiScult task for a coolie. To avoid this difficulty the author suggests the 
following practical method : by means of string, the seed bed is divided 
into 10 equal divisions on its length and 4 on its breadth, so as to liave 40 
equal plots. All the coolie has to do is to leave 25 plants in each plot, so 
that there would be 40 / 25 == 1000 plants on each land, which gives 
sufficient material for transplanting. 

63 - Reports on Tobaco Fermentation Experiments Made in the Dutch East In- 
dies, in 1916. — SiDBifius, E , in the Mededeelingen van het Prochtatton voor Vorstfn- 
Iftnd^rh*' Tahak, No. XXXT. pp i S 57 4- En?. S'*timranfy. iot 7 
The series of tobacco fermentation experiments carried out for several 
years by the Vorstenlanden Tobacco Experiment Station Ilis lead to the 
constmction of a building where the mounds of tobacco can undergo con- 
tinuous fermentation without further handling. 

vSatisfactory results were obtained. The tobacco fermented is of very 
good quality. The building is composed of- 3 rooms 4 metres wide, 4 75 
metres long and 3.50 metres liigh internal measurements. The double walls 
are hollow, but closed here and there by brickwork which su];i)orts the 
walls. The middle walls, wliich are very thick, isolate the rooms sulTiciently 
from one another, lighting is obtained through 3 small windows 
25 > 50 cm. 

As the temi)erature is lower near the windows, it is taken in the centre 
of the room by means of electric thennometers. The rooms are closed b\' 
double doors, the outer one of wood, the inner one of eternite. The rooms 
are roofed by slabs of eteniite, above which there is an insulating layer 
of rice husks covered by ])lanks, the ceiling is sui)ported by wooden sup- 
ports. 

(ras ])ipes, 5 cm in diameter, are used for heating In each room tliere 
are 3 rings of tubes running along the walls, provided witli a tap for rtgulat- 
ing the tenqjerature and arranged in such a way tliat their lower end is 
near the wall of the machinery room. At that point there are also drainage 
pipes provided with ta])S, so that the water of condensation can be drained 
away to the outside. In fact, the water must be drained oft regularly or 
the pi])es will not heat. Tubes, 25 mm. in diameter, connect the heating 
pipes to the boiler. The steam is produced by a locomotive boiler ])laced 
outside together with the engine that drives the suction pump. 

The pressure is generally maintained at 2 atmas])heres ; it is rare that 
a heavier jiressure is required to maintain the desired temperature. 

In order to maintain a suitable degree of humidit>’ in the rooms, a 
ring of 25 mm. pipes, perforated with holes about i inni. in diameter, is 
placed on the floor ; the ring is connected to the steam supply. This simple 
device enables the degree of humidity to be regulated exactly, while it is 
controlled by means of 2 electric thermometers acting as hygrometers. The 
floor is slightly sloping, so that the water of (Jbndensation can flow away. 
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The tobacco is hea])ed up on the flooring, which is raised to prevent 
it decaying and to allow the steiim to escai)e through the holes in the ring 
(described above), placed just below the centre of the heajj. A long iron 
pipe, open above and perforated along its length is introduced vertically 
into the heap. The air passes along this tuloe into the centre of the heap. 
The air is lead from the vertical tube to the perforated rings used to venti- 
late the outer part of the heap. As the heaj) subsides here and there as 
it ferments, the rings move in a vertical direction and should, 'of course, 
be joined to tlie central tube iti such a way that they can moore. 

Ordinary rubber tubes should be used to join the central pipe and the 
rings rather than the flexible metal tubes used in ])revious experiments. 

64 - Acclimatisation of Cinchona in Brazil. — dk moraes, p , in Chacatas c Qmnina,, 

Vol XVlJI.Xo 3, pj* iSi iHj Sa > Paulo, vSepltmbci 1 s, 

The idea of acclimatising cinchona to Brazil is not new ; it has been 
tried several times, but was aftei wards abandoned. In iSb8, Jsenor J. 
I)i\s ])lanted at a place near to Thereso])olis (San Paulo), seeds of 
Cinchona Calisavii (the st)ecies richest in (juinine : u]) to (So which had 
been sent to him from the l^acific zone of South America In his plantation 
there arc now more than 100 000 ])lants left in a completely neglect(‘d state, 
so that their bark liardly contains 5 ot (juinine. (' . ^Kcciritbra bad been 
sow-ai in the same locality and did very w^ell. The author siiggests tliat cin- 
chona should be sown or planted, wdth material fioiu Java, in the moun- 
tainous ])arts of Brazil. 

65 “ Wax-yielding Plants of Mexico. - u vmh.roz romAx, m Ln Rivista Omano 

oftcial dc la Dircccion dc Afimultjoa v i'ommto, Mixno^ Vol II, No f>, pp 2^7-25^) -|- 

' Mexico, JMiiy 15, 

A botanical description (without identifying the species) of 5 different 
species of plants furnishing the wax called “ candelilla used for making 
phonograph records, boot grease, furniture polisli, etc. 

Two of the plants examined belong to tlie genus PeddmiiJms, section 
Calceolastrum , and one to the genus Euphorbia, 

66 Utilisation of Aspbodelus rtirnosus in Italy, s t Xo j...s .a iiu, Kimu' 

67 - New Method for using Explosives (i) in Planting Trees and its Advantageous 

Use in the Rapid Reconstitution of Orchards in Devastated Regions. — pu^^dallu, 

.\ , ill the Cyomptcb trndu^ dc VAcadi^mic des Scicncci,, Vol ClyXVlI, No 21, pp 7 ^y 7 ^A 

Paris, November iS, 1018 

The author lias noticed that wild plants grow with rare vigour on the 
edges of old shell holes or old trenches destroyed by explosives. Tliis vig- 
our is probably due to the cracking of the soil and its impregnation by 
nitrogen comjiounds. This remark recalls the ex|)erinients made in the 
Western United States on planting 2-year old cherry trees in holes blasted 
out by dynamite. The cherry trees ]ilanted in this w^ay reached a height 


(1) See R , njn, Nos 3529 iiml 1X3.5; R No^' O/i, 777 imd 1398; R , 19I3» No 

2?o ; R , 1014, N't) 1092. ) 
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of 10 feet, wliile the same trees planted .with a spade remained vveak'ly, 
barely reaching 5 feet in height. 

The author has attempted to apjdy these observations, and e\])eri- 
ments practically with the collaboration of M. 

They havf" found out the com])osition of an explosive that resists shock 
and dam]), which can be moulded, is quite free from chlorine, is very 
powerful in small volume and only explodes under the action of a ful- 
minate i)rimer. Tliis forms a cartridge to which is added a bottom of fei- 
tiliscrs, varying according to the soil : - - phosijhatc-, nitrates, ])otash, etc. 
The cartridge is formed of a celluloid tube, in strong ])a]>er or cardboard, 
serving as an envelo])e and ending in a cone <^r clo.sed by a sto])])er of the 
same form. The compressed fertiliser is placed in the bottom of the tube 
round some explosive, then comes the cylinder of ex])losive in wliich there 
•is a hole to receive the fidminate primei The whole is dossed by a cork 
pierced with a hole, througli which [)asses, in a ‘-oii'.ewliat tight lit, the 
bickford match attached to the ])rimer. The ex])loM\e and the accessory 
bottom are paniftined on the outside 

To use the cartridge, a do cm. hole is made until an iron rod or other 
tools. In suitable soil the hole is made with a wooden cone of a dianuler 
slightly greater th.in that oi the cartridge, down to a dei)th of ()0 cm , 
the cartridge is in.serted, the match lit, when those ])resent retire to cover. 

'I'he exjdosion produces a spheroidal cavity nearly So cm. dee]), with 
dee])ly cracked walls Tlu* soil is left to absorb the va]iours given olT b\' the 
exi)losion and all that reinaiiis to be done then is to plant the tree and beat 
down the soil round the roots Under these conditions the tree finds all 
the elements necessar^ tor its growlh finely powdeied and intimately mixed 
with the soil, so that it oaiiiiot but grow vigorously and fruit in the shortest 
])OSsible time This method would be s])ecially useful in comi)act soils where 
the ordinary methods of ]')lanting leave solid walls which the rootlets arc 
unable to jienetrale ’ 

This ])rocess rail 1 Hi used for all kinds of tree planting, even in the 
colonies, as less labour is required and growth is fa\’'»!ired. 

68 - Shield-grafting Rubber and Cacao Trees in Java. — 1 v\n nr.i.irN, w M.shui.i- 

Ri.minf? RubljLi Titvs, in Mrihilni > ( n int dm ( ulfuuitum. No w nnit<.nz')u\ iwis - 
II Stiiui, Iv H . C.icao Tret'S. Ibui , Xo 2^ 

111 the Kxperiment (tardeii at Buitenzorg, Ja\ a, has been undertaken a 
series of experiments to determine the best method of vegetative multi- 
])licatioii of the hevea and cacao trees. The results of the experiments in 
shield grafting (the method preferred) are given in the two papers under 
revdew. The three following methods of grafting were tested: i) Pol- 
kkrt’s, or shield grafting , j) ^ grafting ; j) \eneer grafting. 

The best rc*sults were obtained with Folkicrt’s method The opera- 
tion is more rapid as the piece of bark bearing the bud does not need to 
be equal in size to that taken from the stock. After joining, the eye develops 
more quickly, and, moreover, the joining is more complete Thy ^ graft also 
gives good results, but is less .simple than 4 :he previous method. Veneer 

[ei-CKj 
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grafting is less satisfactory as joining is very slow and many scions gradually 
die. The operation is also longer than the preceeding two. The cliief con- 
dition for successful grafting is strong stock. The buds must be taken from 
strong and not too young branches In hevea the scion must be inserted 
as low as possible as it must later form the cupping surface. Shield grafting 
causes a smaller flow of latex than the other two methods. J oining is com- 
plete at the end of about 4 weeks and the stock may then be topped 
about 5 inches above the graft. 

69 - Cultivation of Balsa Timber in Costa Rica. — McMilt.an, e., m Commerce Reports ^ 

NTo 117, pp 66g-(>7i Washington, D C , 

'' Balsji '' (i), the lightest wood known, is now much in demand 
where lightness of construction is of importance, and as it is very ])orous, it 
acts as a good insulator and is thus used in insulation against heat and cold. 
Another valued characteristic of this wood is that is oilers the minimum 
amount of air resistance, and its usefulness in acrojdane construrtioii is 
therefore apparent. 

Though the Balsa ” tree grows best in rich ground, it will thrive on 
almost any ground in the tropics except swam]), but il is a second growth 
tree, being found only where the ground has once been cleared. The trunks 
of the trees are stnoolh and mottled white and grav. No parasites seem to 
grow on them, as the boles are perfectly free of vegetation. The leaves of 
the young trees are very thin and large oiten 12 or 14 inches across^ and 
grow on long stems of 18 inches or more. The trees grow separately in 
groups of male and female, the male being known as Biitrillo and the 
female as ‘‘ Balsa Real The lattei onh is now marketable, as the male 
tree contains too much wood fibre. lioth grou]>s are very similar in tip- 
pearance except at flowering lim^. 

The " Balsa Rear* tree blossoms about the third year, in midsummer. 
From long green pods of 6 in. or more light pink blossoms emerge. Later 
the pods shrink to about i in. in thickness, or halt their former dimensions, 
and about two months after the appearance ot the blossom the hitherto 
erect pod bends and breaks into six sections ’ /hich open and reveal quanti- 
ties of golden-brown cotton that tlie natives use for ])illows and mattres.ses, 
often cutting down trees at seed time foi this i>iir]>ose. The seeds cling 
to the cotton in rows along the .sections, about 400 seeds to the ])od. Tbe.se 
seeds are about the size of a pinhead, 22 500 of them being required to make 
a })ound. 

Small vines are the worst enemy of young Balsa ", as the young trees 
are soft and very sensitive. When the sapling is about 3 in. out of the 
ground all surrounding weeds should be cleared away. In one year the 
trees sometimes grow to 10 ft. in height and 4 in. in diameter and to a height 
of 20 ft. in 2 years. Until they reach tins development the trees contain 


(X) Corkwcx’xl « Ochomo Lui^optts, Sw (7i</ 
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too much vegetable matter to be fit for use. A diameter of lo in. is acquired 
in 5 or 6 years. A 5-year-old tree should produce at least 200 board feet, 
worth about $8 at current prices. Dimensions of logs for market are now 
8 to 30 in. in diameter and from 8 to 16 ft. long. 

There is a white Balsa and a red Balsa, or Balsa Colorado " as it is 
called. The white, Balsa Blanca ", and the red are alike in the flowering 
season and in general appearance ; and in standing timber the difference is 
hardly apparent, but when cut the dark of the “ Balsa Colorado " has a deep 
red tinge, from which it derives its name. It requires twice as long to dry, 
and even when dry it is twice as heavy as " Balsa Blanca ", having more sap 
and more wood fibre. Some of the logs have a dark, reddish core, which 
contains enough sap or moisture to cause decompositon and render them 
worthless. Logs cut from the lower part of the tree next the root contain 
a great deal more w’ater than the upx)er part, but when thoroughly dry are 
almo.st as light and should be just as useful as the rest. Wlien the white 
wood, or “ Balsa Blanca”, age«5 it reddens, colouring from the bottom up- 
ward, and at the same time the bark roughens. Trees 8 or lo-years old are 
often too heav’^y for market. " Balsa " logs deteriorate very quickly after 
felling if exposed to the weather, and borers attack them if they become 
dry. The logs cannot be out more than a w^eek or 10 days in advance of 
shipping. 

The future of the Balsa Trade in Costa Rica de])fcnds very largely on 
whether or nv)t it can be successfully grown by planting on land prepared 
for the ])urj)ose and there are indications that it can be. 

Planting can be done 12 by 12 in. apart and if later this is found too 
thick the w^eakei idants can be pulled up. Wdiilc the rainfall is stillicient 
for jdanting thus thickly it takes consideiably longer for the tree to reach 
marketable size, but wdien mature it is much taller and freer of branches, 
besides yielding a larger ntimber of logs. It will take about 8 years for 
trees ])lanted in this order to reach marketable size and they will then yield 
logs about 12 by 14 in. in diameter and 28 to jo ft. long. The Guacimo 
tract should therefore ]}roduce 100 trees per acre waih 200 board feet of 
good log, or 20 000 board feet per acre. The cost of straight planting, 
including cleaning and ]jreparing the land, lining, circling, and planting 
(using small plants set out to a stake), and three waiidrowings to complete 
cultivation for first year, should not cost more than |io per acre, as fol- 
low’s : — Cleaning and pre])aring land, '^3 ; circhng, lining, and planting, $2 ; 
circhng and windrowuugs, ^3 ; supx^lying at $0.01, $0.10 ; overhead and 
miscellaneous $1.90. After a period of 14 months from time of xffanting 
no expenses for cultivating are entailed. 

Another and a cheaper method of planting Balsa is to clean and bum 
the land and scatter seeds where iiecessar>’. The w’ork can best be done 
from January to March ; during the remainder of the yeai it is difficult to 
burn owing to the consbint rains. By this method a grove should be esta- 
blished for a maximum expenditure of $4 per acre. After a ''’ca* 110 fur- 
ther w’oik is required. 
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70 « Some Chilian Woods Suitable for Making Cellulose. —BoieUn deia Soctedad de 

Fontentn, Year XXXV, No. 0, pp. 378-382. Santiago de Chile, June, 

At the request of the Chilian Government, the Laboratory for the 
study of woods at Madison (Wisconsin, U. S. A.) has carried ont cellulose 
and paper making tests with the 6 following species : “ olivillo”, “laurel’', 
“ coigiie ”, “ lingue ”, “ roble ”, and “ quila ” (i). 

The caustic soda treatment was used. The average, maximum, and 
minimum fibre lengths (in mm.) found were: — “olivillo”: 2.15, 2.62, 
1.34 ; “ laurel ” : 1.31, 1.60, 1.90 ; coigiie : 0.86, 1.02, 0.70 ; “ lingue ” : 
I. II, 1.60, 0.61; '‘roble”: T.45, 1.76, T.12; “quila”: 2.20, 2.66, 1.34. 

It was found that olivillo is .suitable for making naturally coloured 
packing ])ai)er ; coigiie and lingue are suitable for making bleached paper 
pulp for books and similar articles ; quila gives a pulp which, unbleached, 
makes paper for journals and packing ; when bleached it can be used for 
making writing paper, books, etc. Laurel and roble, as their fibres are too 
short and they do not bleach readily, are unsuitable for making cellulose. 


71 * Forestry in Burmah. - Set No i oi this Bevuw. 


LIVK vSTOCK AND BRlvKDlNO. 

72 Contributions to the Knowledge of Brazilian Oestrinae. eutz, a . m d/c mot las 

do Jnstituto OsxHildo ( mz, V<j 1 IX, No t, pp ^ I'lutc.s, Kio (It* Janciio, 1017; 

•Abstract in ThdRciucw of A/>f)ln(i hniomolo<^v, Vol VJ,Svt U, PI. 7, pp lyOU” 

(loti July, 

The autlior prefaces these notes by slating his agreement with the view 
that the ('^estrinae should be tieated as a sub-family of the Muscidae 

A key is given to tiie genera observed m Brazil together with the fol- 
hmingli.st of South .American species . From French Chiiana, Cnierchra ephip- 
piitm, Lati.; from Patagonia patui^oiui Guer. . from South America, 
(\me*^(istoJ)i(f Braner. ; from Trinidad, ('. Aust ; from Argentina 

and Brazil, Ro^cnJiotcru f:roniiis (hier. ; from Brazil, C ittcrchra apicalis 
Guer., {anal IS, Macq.)"^, ( . cuyenriCnsis, Mac-]., (' rufivcntns Maoq., C. 
nii!rocincta Aust., (' sarcophasioides sp. n., (' niiiricans sp. n.. C . tniithUa 
sp. n., ( . schmalv ,sp. n , Rou^enholera tri*i()}i()ce phala B., R. dasypoda B., 
Pseiidoi^ametes heymanm B., /^ senuatra Wied., Dcrynatobni ovauiirntn's 
Mac(i., and (lasfropJnhis a^minus B. 

The pa] )er concludes with iKites on the ])arasitic habits ot the Ameri- 
can Ot^stnfuie. Dcrmatohia hominii> is of wide distribution. Qittle suffer 
most from its attack and hunting dogs le.ss severely. Man is seldom at- 
tacked ; horses are almost immnne and nudes sliehtly les^ so. In tin* case 


(i) .Vcconliiit; to the Dtcctonuno di los diucrbos nombics ifulmuis dx. muihas etc , 

by Dr M Colmeiro (Maflii(l, 1871, p 1 ^5) the “olivillo ,, (»t Chili is Ai'xioKtcon punctatum; 
lor the other sjKMies, M Reiche {H , Mtiy, i<)ib, No p)8) Kleiitities them thu'^ : — laurel — 
Lamella aumatiLu ; coip:ue Xothophafi^us v/; liii«n( P(/s<a Lniiiuc ; iohlv No- 

thophiii^us obhgua ; i\m\n ('husqiica {lui \ 
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of the other indigenous species, parasitism is limited to rodents. Only a 
few Brazilian rodents, chiefly Muridae are affected. 

Generally speaking females seem to predominate among the species of 
Cuterehra and Dermatohia. The contrary obtains in the case of Pseudo- 
f^ametea, though not to a very market degree in P. semiatra. 

As regards the habits of Dermatohia, it is confirmed that this fly sucks 
liquids with its proboscis. It does not appear to mate during the first 
few days after emergence. The eggs seem to be laid not necessarily on 
mosquitos such as Janthinosomu lutzi. Typical larvae of Dermatohia have 
been liatched from eggs taken from the left side of the abdomen of a small 
male of Synthesiomyia hrasiliana B. & Berg. These larvae preferred the 
dry skin of a dog to the human skin. 

The author also records Oestrus ovis from Rio de Janeiro and neighbour- 
ing States. It is not confined to the cool mountainous zones, but is also 
found in the tropical regions. 

> 

73 - Animal Trypanosomiasis at Douala(Cameroons). — kousseau,!, ,in th( lutiutin 

di 4 « Societc lie Pathalo'^u i'wltqut ,Vol XI, No S.pp 74O 748. October (j, 1 01 

During the last 10 (>r 12 yeais bovine trypanosomii has destroyed 
in the Douala region, two hum]>K^s races of cattle which, according to the 
native.s, were autot'htoriotis. The autlu r ha.s also found the pie'^ence of 
equine and canine tr^'pam^bomiasis. 

74 - Tests of the Treatment of Equine Trypanosomiasis in Morocco (i).— velu, ii , 

uxiliv Hull etin (Ic In Sonetiili Pnlholo ic iXfdtqui Year XI, No 6, pj) 448-451 Parib, June 

Work from the lesearch laboratory of the “ Service de I’Elevage ” of 
Morocco. The ])roducts used in the tests of treatment have usually been used 
in combination with other medicines < Jwing to the cuneiit practice in human 
medicine they are rarely used in veterinary therapeutics as their irritating 
properties prevent their being given in the usual wa^ - (subcutaneous and 
intramuscular). Intravenous injection was u.sed and, so as to avoid the 
difficulties of the ordinary needle, as owing to mo\'C‘menls of the animals 
the jugular might be ])ierced through, a small trocar adapted to a Pravaz 
syringe was used. 

Amongst the medicaments advised and used 

1) atoxyl, thiarsol and emetic in heavy doses mostly produced a bad 
effect and hastened the death ol animals in a very low condition while not 
curing the others ; 

2) galyl, no\ arsenobenzol in heav}*^ doses, caused no immediate 
serious troubles that might cause the same bad influence to be su.spected ; 

A) arsenical compounds of any kind seemed to be the most useful 
if given in small, repeated doses with the sole aim of keeping up the sick 
animal’s strength so that it can fight against the parasite. 


(1) See P , June iyi8. No. 562 {Ed ) 
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75 - Hone Sidmeu in the Belgian Congo (i). — vam saobobbk, k., in the BittMin 

de la SoddU de PalkologM exotique, Vol. XI, Ko. 5, pp. 4*23-432. Paris, Hay 6,19x8. 

The disease ** heartwater " is transmitted by the tick Amblyomma he- 
braeum ; this tick does not exist at iSambi where, however, Amblyomma va- 
riegaium and A . spiendidum occur. The author discusses previous researches 
(Edington and Couots, Theiler and Stockman), which have shown that 
" horse sickness '' and heartwater " are two varieties of thesfiane virus ; 
thus, heartwater of sheep, when transmitted to horses, produces botse 
sicknessinthem ;on the contrary, as the author has found, it is not transmis- 
sible to cattle. , V ^ 

The author has shown that, in mortal cases of these two deseases at 
Zambi, the transmitting agents were Rhipicephalus appendiculaius and R. 
evertsi var, albigeniculatus. He further found that epizootic horse sickness 
spread in droves of horse carefully freed from ticks and placed in a region 
where there were no ticks, thus showing that horse sickness can be trans- 
mitted by other means. Species of Stegomyia, Anopheles, Hyperosia and 
Stomoxys have been proved to transmit the disease. It may he admitted 
that the ticks maintain the disease in a enzootic form in a district whilst 
the above-mentioned insects might be the agents for rapid transmission 
between horse to horse, thus producing epizootics. 

This transmission takes place specially over short distances ; service 
horses passed over the whole district during an epizooty, nc other precau- 
tion being taken than to keep them away from infected kraals. 

The author concludes that the chief transmitting agent at Zambi 
is a small nematooerous fly of the genus CuUcoides Latr., "delated to 
C. neavei Aust. 

These small blood-sucking flies never go far away from herds. They 
are found with difficulty during the day ; they can only be seen flying from 
animal to animal in the very early morning. Many Tabanus plant seen 
during the epizooty at Zambi were also possible agents of transmission* 

Prophyi,actic treatment. — A strong dose of camphorated oil 
(10 to 12 gm. of camphor) injected under the skin gave good results, espe- 
cially in chronic forms of the disease. It seems that horses can be immunis- 
ed by vaccination, by injecting them with progressive doses (from 0.007 
to 100 gm) of virulent serum mixed with equal volumes of glycerine, and 
treated for 12 hours with one-quarter the volume of ether. 

Conclusions. — i) Heartw'ater of sheep produces hcrscvsickncss, but 
caHnot be transmitted to cattle. 

2) The virus of horse sickness gives feverish reactions in goats and 

sheep. 

3) The virus of horse sickness and that of heartwater appear to be 
two varieties of the same virus. 

4) Horse sickness was propagated at Zambi especially by CuUcoides 
and Tabanus. 


See R , igiO, So {hd ) 
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76 - The Treat^h8llt of Ulcerative Lymphangitis (i). — van saobghem, r., in the BuU 

ieUn de la Sociiti de Pathologie exotique, Vol. XI, No. 8, pp. 683-685. Paris, October 9,- 1918. 

Work carried out at the Research and Diagnostical Laboratory of 
the Belgian Military Veterinary Hospital. The author thinks that pyo- 
therapy (pyo and auto-pyotherapy suggested by MM. Beun and Vklu (2) 
and leucocytotherapy (suggested by M. BridrI^*) (2) used against lymphan- 
«gitis of the horse owe their curative effect to the intense leucocytosis that 
they cause. As sure cures have been obtained by this method the author 
tried to find a method which, while being practical, will give the maximum 
results. He substituted intravenous injections of pus emulsified in a 
mixture of equal volumes of oil and ether for subcutaneous injections of 
pus tieated with ether. The method is quite safe, causes no local reaction 
.and produces a good general reaction, whieh i^ indispensable to obtain 
a cure. 

Pyo and leucocytoterapy give cures, but are not vaccinations, and 
cured animals are not safe from the possibility of fresh infection. The 
author, is, therefore, cany^ing ont experiments in which he is attemxjting 
to vaccinate with living bacteria obtained from the lesions of horses 
suffering from ulcerative lymphangitis ; he hopes to obtain an immuni- 
sation against this serious disease. 

77 - Trdatmsnt of Equine MoUties Osslum. — poissox, h., in the Revue AgneoU 
et VSt6riniire de Midiia^car ei Dtipendznccs, Year III, No 21, p 314 T.manarivc, i<)i8 

Osteomalacia {Molitie:^ ossium) of horses and mules is a disease which, 
though not well understood, is probably infectious and contagious. The 
first symptoms are shown by the digestive apparatus ; the affected animal, 
before showing locoiiiotoi troubles, loses its api)etite, voids black faeces, 
and is tired by the slightest work. The disease can be checked for some 
time by removing the animal to another place immediately the first symp- 
toms appear and placing it to ]msture on a calcareous soil, by sustaining 
its organism and stimulating its appetite. To this en'^ a sanatorium, where 
affected animals improve considerably, has been established at Diego- 
Suarez on calcareous soil. 

After many tests (intravenous injections of sterilised sea water, hyper- 
alimentation with substitution food ; treatments wliich gave no appreciable 
results) , the author success! ulh" cured the lack of appetite and the fatigue 
shown as the first syniptoms of osteomalacia by giving in the daily ration 
0.02 gm., in two ])ackcts, of the following po*vder : — powdered gentian 
0.10 gm ; cinchona ^low’^dcr, liquorice powder, sodium bicarbonate, 0.20 
gm. each ; tricalcium phosphate, 0.2^ gm. ; kermes mineral, 0.02 gin. ; caf- 
feine, ];ovdered digitalis, liquid perchloride of iron, sodium benzoate, u 01 
gm. each. When this powder has been given for about a month, the animals 

(i) As regards lyin^)haugitis of the horse, seel?. June 1917, No. 561 ; R August, iqi7» 
No. 734 ; R. Feb. 1918, Nos. 177 and 178 ; R. Mar(.h 1918, Nos 310 and 311 ^and R, S^-pt* 
X908, No. 1002. {Ed.) « 

( ') Sec R.f March, 1918, Nos 310 and 311 — (2) Soc R. February, 1918, No 178. {Ed ) 
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regain their vigour and can work again and, if it does not bring about a 
complete cure, it always produces a decided improvement in the general 
state of health. 

78 - Curative Treatment of Horse Mange. — torti, ic , in 11 Nuovo Ercoiam, Year xxni. 

No 10, pp 241-250 Tiiiin, iot8 

Before the war, horse mange attracted the attention of practicians in a 
limited measure only, on account of the easy treatment and the facility 
of prophylactic measures, but, during the war, it has assumed such propor- 
tions in all the armies, that it alone has given more work to the veterinary 
surgeons than all the other diseases put together. 

As the author had the oppoitu ity of treating a group of 300 horses, 
he proposed to find the experimental answer to the following <iuestions : 

i) Does a remedy exist that can prevail absolutely over the others ? ; 2) Which 
tieatment is preferable from the standpoint of economy and rapid action ? ; 
3) Can horse mange be cured by an exclusively mechanico-detersive treat- 
ment, without the intervention of any medicament ? 

The treatment consists in dipping followed by washing twice all over 
with a 5 % sodium carbonate solution ; carefully cleaning the epidermis ; 
curative treatment {5 applications at successive intervals of 4, 5, 8, 13 
days) with the mange remedy tested (which, for the different groups of 
animals was one of the following : - creoline ; yhenolised extract of to- 
bacco ; sodium hyposulphite and hydrochloric acid ; soap solution of 
formol ; sulpho-alcaUne soap ; Hki merich pomade ; mercurial ointment) ; 
currying ; douches ; clean-)ing and disinfection of the stables ; et%/ 

Six week after beginning treatment (i. e , after 3 ap])hcations), 20 % 
of the animals were cured ; this percentage belonged mostly to the groups 
treated with pomade ; the rest of the animals received 2 or 3 applications of 
Helmkkich’s pomade or mercurial ointment, or simply melted horse fat 
and were then washed all over wdth the phenic extract of t(d>acco. After 
20 days, 50 % of the animals, that were still affected were cirred and, 
after two and a half months the malady had entirely disappeared 

Conclusion. - i ) Of aU the juange remedies tested by the author there 
is no one that is absolutely suptiior as regpids its therapeutic efficiency. 

2) In the case of severe mange of long standing, the best treatment is 
the mixed one, consisting in the use of a watery solution and a fat, while, in 
less severe and recent cases, a simple wateiy- solution suffices (e. g., phenic 
extract of tobacco) ; manual care should be consideied as an integral part 
of the treatment. 

3) A simple mechanico-detersive treatment (very dihgent manual at- 
tention, washing with water, and, in the graver cases where this treatment 
does not suffice to detach the epidermal crusts, annointing with horse fat) 
suffices to cure mange, no matter how senous or of long standing it 
may be. 

79 • Researches in^ the Influence of the Nucleo-proteins of the Udder on the Milk 

Secretion of the Cow. — Giuliani, R , in La Chntca Vetennarta, Year XLI, No 18, 
po 463 477 -+ Bibliography of 21 Publicatioim. Milan, Septcmbir 30, 1018 

Nucleoproteins constitute the essential part of the nucleus and cell pro- 
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toplasm and are phosphorus compounds resulting from the combination of 
an albumin and a nuclein or paranuclein. The nucleoproteins extracted 
frbm the tissues and injected into animals produce various biochemical 
actions. These actions are specific when the corresponding metabolic 
function is specific for the organ from which the nucleoproteins were ob* 
tained, and general when the corresponding metabolic function is common 
to various organs. The nucleoproteins extracted from the parenchyma- 
tous tissues and introduced into the animal organism b} injection into the 
organ corresponding to that from which they were obtained, produce phe- 
nomena of degeneracy when gh^en in strong doses and may act as a cell sti- 
mtilant when given in weak doses. This is why the author has considered 
the possibility of stimulating the secretory function of the mammary gland 
by injecting small quantitites of the nucleoproteins of the udder into that 
gland itself. 

The experiments were made at the Zootechnical Institute of the R. 
Scuola Superiore di Agricoltiira of Milan, using 4 cows for 30 days di- 
vided into 3 periods of 10 da^'^s : — initial period (without injections) ; 
experimental period ^with injections); final period (without injections). 
The dose injected was 10 cc. of a saturated solution of nucleoprotein in 
water containing 1 % sodium carbonate. The injections were repeated each 
day, about 40 minutes before the evening’s milking. The average milk 
yields of the cows at the evening^s milking during the initial, experimental 
and final periods respectively w^ere - 

Cow I : I.gjo kg — 4 280 kg — 3 9^0 kg 

Cow II : 2 270 kg > 2 440 kg - 2 ()()o kg 

Cow III : 1.730 kg — I 040 kg — 1 500 kg 

Cow IV : 4 710 kg - 4 830 kg — 4 310 kg. 

At the following morning*s milking no sensible differences were noted 
between the 3 periods. The cow w ith the greatest quantitive variations in 
the milk drawn after injection showed an increase of o 255 dry matter 
and 0.355 % fat with a decrease of 0.070 % lactose and ).oi(; nitrogenous 
matter , no variation in the ash content was noted. The milk of the lollow- 
ing morning showed no ajipreciable variations in composition during the 
e^perimental period in comparison with the two others. 

CoNCcrsiONS. i) The nucleoprotein of the udder introduced sub- 
cutaneousty and in small doses into milking cattle has a stimulating effect on 
the milk secretion, shown by a slight increase in the quantity of milk and 
in its fat content. 

2) The stimulating action is of short duration its effects only 
being shown at the first milking following the injection of nucleoprotein. 

80 - Crushing Locust Beans. — Gouin, a an<l Andouard P , m the jour mi d* is^nculturt 
pratique, Vol IfXXXII, New Sirics, Vol XXXI, No 24, pp 468 4t)() Pans, Nov 28, 
iqi8 

The authors do not agree with M, R. (tOUIn (1) as to the necessity of 
crushing locust beans. M. R. GoriN quoted cases of mishaps tn horses which 

(1) See R Dec , No. 1380. {Ed,) *** 
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he attributed to feeding on whole locust beans. In the experiments made 
by the ** Association agricole the beans were fed chiefly to pigs and horses 
and no ill effects were reported. Nor did tlie experiments justify the fear 
of harm being done by the woody ends of the bean. Moreover, the pods 
have been fed to horses from time immemorial in districts where the plant 
grows. 

i Two mares were fed on whole locust beans. One gained 908 gm. daily 
a** compared with 821 gm. before, and the other 893 gm. as compared with 
570 gm. before. Pigs gained 667 gm daily on rations jg of which were 
formed of locu^^t beans, the remainder being composed of cake and bone 
powder. The food value of the locust bean is due chiefly to the digestible 
carbohydrates which an analysis made by the authors showed to be 
piesent in the proportion of 41.65 %. 

81 - The Food Value of the Water Soldier (SirMt/otes aloides). — dolss, w., in the 

Ztiitschni* liir Sptritu^iindu^lrtc, Year XI^l, No. 22, pp i()0-2oo + 4 Tables. Beilin, 1018. 

The water soldier [Siratiotes aloides), of the Hydrocharidacae family, 
is very widespread in Germany. The author describes the principal mor- 
phological characters of the plant and then gives the results of chemical 
analyses of it made with a view to its utilisation as a food for stock. The 
data given by different workers do not always agree. According to Stutzrr 
the ash of the water soldier has the following percentual composition : - 
Potassium 23.6 ; sodium 16,2 ; calcium 18.3 ; magnesium 13.4 ; phosphoric 
acid 5.7 ; sulphuric acid 5.5 ; silicic acid 4.3 ; chlorine 13.0. 

The water soldier may be fed to stock both fresh or dry and fllhy replace 
the dry matter of the ration in the proportion of for horses and 34 
cattle and sheep. Pigs will eat it fresh or boiled. The food value of the 
water soldier is comparable to that of meadow hay. • 

82 - Animal Production in Burmah. — s Ni>. i of thi«< Revu w 

83 - H9rs3S9 Mules and Donkeys in Cyprus — The Cyprus A^ncuitumi journal^ 

Vol XIV, Pt 4, pp 31-32 October, j()i8. 

Extracts are given from rep )rts made by Captain Knapp (1901) and 
Captain GoodchiIvD (1917) on the breeding of horses, mules and donkeys 
in Cyprus. In the island preference is given to jennets for heavy transport 
and long journeys and to mules as saddle or draught animals. At Gastria, 
Carpas, there is a good type of pony from which good ponies might be 
obtained if the stallion were judiciously chosen. Heavy -shouldered Arab 
stallions were imported from Damascus but did not give good results. 
There is so little outwaid difference between a mule and jennet that the 
one is often sold for the other. 

There is a fine breed of donkeys but the Jack donkeys are too high in 
the leg, run very light, are long in the back and flat-sided. Donkeys are 
not bred enough, nearly all the marcs being used for breeding jennets. In 
view of the excellence of Cyprus donkey and the poorness of the horses the 
jennets are much superior to the mules. Jennets of from 13.1 to 14.1 hands 
are undoubtedly the most profitable animals to breed in Cyprus. The Cyprus 
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jennet is unexcelled in any countr> in the world for army 6r general pack 

purposes. 

84 » Meat Production in Relation to the Capacity of Cattle to Gain Weight, Investiga- 
tions made in Italy. — Arucs, E (in collahotalion With pRosi and Beltk/vmi) in VHaha 
ajrmo/tf. YcarLX, No. <), pp 260-271. Piacrn/n, S^-ptoinb^T t*?. toi 8 

One hundred steers were chosen at Parma, all having special capacity 
for gaining weight, and 20 steers with the opposite characters. The two 
lots were kept under observation during 30 days under identical conditions 
and were fed identical rations. At the beginning of the experiment the 
100 steers chosen weighed 88 651 lb. and at the end 04 740 lb., i. e. their live 
weight increased by 6 089 lb. in 30 days, or 2.29 lb. (or 0.221 %) per head 
daily. The corresponding figures for the 20 unselected steers were 20 565 lb., 
21025 lb , 459 lb., 0.76 lb., {0.072 %) 

In a similar experiment made at L/odi, 50 selected steers gave, from 
September 12 to October 12, 1917 : — initial weight 39 188 lb., final weight 
41 406 lb., increase in live weight in 30 days 2 218 lb., daily gain per head 
1.73 lb., percentual gain 0.221. TheJ corresponding figures for twenty un- 
oelected steers were. — 20 108 lb., 20 603 lb., 495 lb. 0.825 lb., 0.822 %. 

The two experiments, carried out independently of each other, gave, 
therefore, results which are in perfect agreement and of great importance. 
The author recommends the time taken up in central depots for observation 
and the necessary rest to be utilised in obtaining the greatest possible in- 
crease in live weight by removing the steers with low fattening qualities 
first and those with high fattening qualities last. He himself uses this 
method with excellent results and without any disorganisation of the 
service. 

85 - Draught Camels in the Algerian Sahara. — Couston, f (AgriLuitui.u Engineer 

of the S>uth-Algc riaii Territories), m the Journal d' Xgficuliurc pratique, Year LXXXII, 
Vol. XXXr, No 21, pr> 408-41T + 3 Eirs Paris, Oetobci 17, 

The camel (i) is mostly used as a saddle (“ mehari ") or pack animal. 
It is little used as a draught animal, which is wrong as it is fairly intelligent 
and can be well broken in. Were it used for draught purposes many agri- 
cultural works could be carried out that would greatly increase soil pro- 
ductivity in many regions of South Algeria where the horse and mule are 
few and costly or even absent. If the camel were harnessed to the plough 
vast legions still uncultivated and where camels are plentiful could be made 
productive, and thousands of acres could be sown down to wheat. 

Camels are little used for ploughing in Algeria, while the practice is 
quite common in Tunis. Thus the Sfaxiens plough their immense olive 
groves with camels, turning round and round the trees, which shows the 
animal can be well broken in. In Tunis, camels are harnessed to a small 
cart with two high wheels, called ** araba" and used for most of the carting. 
Mowers, reapers, binders, cultivators can be drgiwn by camels, either singly 

(i) The species m question is really the dromedary {Camelus drotnedartUs),Mnih one 
hump. The true camel {Catnelus bactrtanus) is Asiatic and has two humps The name came! 
is commonly used for both species {Ed ) 
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or in pairs. This has been shown at the Agricultural Experiment Institute 
of Tripoli, where barley was harvested with a harvester drawn by 2 
camels harnessed abreast. 

The camel can be also harnessed to machines for raising water, as is 
done in Mzab. Breaking in the draught camel is, according to Eientenant 
Bel, not difficult; as the camel is rather timid than obstinate, brutal 
treatment must be a\’oided, if quick results are wanted ; the voice, a 
movement made with a stick or whip mostly suffice to urge them on. As 
with the horse, the camel must be accustomed to walking with complete 
harness before it is put to draw, care being taken that the men pull gradually 
on the swingle-trees while as many camels as possible should be placed 
abreast 

The author records a ver>’ successful ploughing match with camels 
at Biskra, in Februaiy", iqrS, when 70 competitors took part. It would be 
interesting, at the annual competitions for distributing prizes to camel 
breeders, to include a class for draught camels, together with suitable tests. 

86 - Egg-producing Values of Some Texas Feeding Stuffs, - irARvnv, r x . in rexas 

Agncultnral Fxpenment btaiion, Bulhtm No 330 , 11 pp -+-2 Fiffs 6 T.ihlcs, College 

Station, Tc.cas, Octolxi, ioi7 

The aim of the experiments described was to determine 1) whether 
rations composed entirely of vegetables are as profitable for egg-production 
as those containing animal products (meat scraps, whey), 2) the compara- 
tive food value of skim milk, cottonseed meal, meat scrap and peanut meal, 
for laying hens The exi^eriment, begun on December 20, 1916^ lasted 24 
weeks. The hens were White Leghorns of good strain and were kept in 
enclosurns The rations consisted of niilo, bran, and shorts with a protein 
supplement coni])oscd of skim milk for Lot i, cottonseed meal for Lot 2, 
meat scrap for IvOt 3, and peanut meal for Lot 4. The protein foods were 
given in such quantities as to supply equal amounts of piotein, taking that 
of meat scraps as a basis The average egg production per hen for the 2 4 
weeks was, lor each lot respectively.- ^995, 59 95. 75- 51. 56.80. The 
cost of producing one dozen eggs was S().i()(), M) $0 172, 205, res- 

pectively. The number of pounds of food required to produce i dozen 
eggs was 9.41,5,75 486, 5.8 respectively. The lots costing most per hen 
gave the highest profit per hen Hens receiving animal product were more 
profitable than those recei\dng only vegetable food ^Vgetable food with 
a high protein content does not seem capable of replacing animal products 
in the ration. The liens i>ref erred the ration containing animal products 
and ate it in large (juantities Sour skim milk appears more profitable 
than meat scra])s as a source of protein when obtainable at a reasonable 
cost. 

87 - Hen-keeping Profits in Italy, in 1918. -* brfntana, d , in tht. is/a dt igncoitura, 

Year XXIV, No 46, pp 174 Parnm, Novunbei 15, 1918 

Tlie following figures, based on the present day market conditions, 
refer to a small hen run anm xed to a farm and rationally managed The 
values given are approximate averages 
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I. — Cost cf installation of a run for 50 hens. 

£ 

1) Building a hen run or adapting buildings to this purpose 20 

2) Bnclociire of about 240 yards round the run made of fencing or metal trrlli-*, 

7 y, ft. high 14 

3) Outfit (food and drinking troughs, pens for rearing chiektns, etc) .... 4 

4) 48 hens and 2 cocks 40 

Total cost of installation £t8 


II Administration of hen run 
A — Fxpenditurc. 

i) Interest on capital of £ (Including presume<l insurance and renewal) £ 


at 15 % 6 

2) Deterioration of buildings calculated at 2d. per head 8 

3) Food (dour, grain, vegetable scraps, fooil waste, hay waste, nettles, cal- 
culated only for the 50 original birds at £ 1.4.0 per head per annum) Go 

4) True or presumed rent of land round the run (240 sq yards at o 8d per sq 

yard) . . 0.16 

5) l/ubour, management, supervision . 8 

6) Misccllanwnis 4 

Total expenditure ... £ 86.l€.t 

U — Receipts 

1) 6 000 eggs at an aver.ige price of 4d each . .... too 

2) Net profit on 10 capons . ... 6 

1) Net profit on 40 pullets and e M kerels . . . .... .... 15 

j) Chicks, valued at G % per bead annuallv . . . . 1.7 

Total receipts , . . . . £ ISlt.7.0 


Summary 


Receipts . £ 122.7.0 

Expenditure R6 6 o 

Net iirofU 35.F.# 

88 - B 3 e-k 6 eping in Spain, — rfe /a C/W'ir(7 Yeai XX, No 21, pp i6r» 

iG2 Pahn.i dc M ill orca, November 10, i()i8 — The British Bee Journal Vol XI<VI» 
No i8()8, pp 3G3-364. IrOiidon, Nj»V(*inbcr, iqt8 

The number of hives existing in Spain (nearly all in the Valencia, Aia- 
gon, Valladolid, (luadagara and Majorca regions) i.s estimated at i iivioooo. 
The riniinal yield of honey is estimated at about ig million kg. which, at 
2.50 francs the kg., represents a value of 47 500000 francs, to which should 
be added that of the wax. It is estimated that by using suitable methods 
a yearly outturn w^orth ho million francs could easily be obtained. 

89 - Silkworm Rearing in Tripoli. -- m\4zocchi-.\i.em vnnt, n in LW-ncoituia coUmuxie, 

Year XII, Halt-year, No. 3, pp 167-190 -f 18 Fig- F’orence, June 30, 1918. 

Silkw^onn rearing experiments carried out in Tripoli in "the spring of 
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1915 (i) yielded only a few grammes of eggs. The first silkwonn rearing 
season of 1916 gave the following results about 880 lb. of fresh cocoons 
corresponding to 297 lb. of dried cocoons yielding a gross income of 2 424 
lire (i Itra “ 9 ^/2 rf. at par). A prize of 574 lire was distributed among ii 
rearers. In all there were 20 silkworm rearers that year. 

In 1917 the production rose to 2 645 lb. of fresh cocoons which yielded 
about 880 lb. of dried cocoons and a gross income of ii 300 lire. Prizes to 
the value of 775 hre were distributed among the 21 best rearers. The in- 
crease in production from one year to the other was 300 %. 

During these two years were distributed free of charge a large number 
of white mulberry trees, some from Italy, some grown in the country itself 
by the Agricultural Experiment Institute. In 1916, 2 371 plants were 
distributed and in 1917 9 743, i. e., more than 12 000 plants in two years. 

The results obtained and a minute study of the possibilities of silk- 
worm rearing in Tripoli show that it might be well developed to the great 
advantage of the colony. There are several difficulties to overcome, but this 
might be done fairly easily. If silk-production cannot increase in subse- 
quent years in the same proportion as these first ones, everything points 
to the likelihood of an important development. If, at the present juncture, 
it seems premature to think of founding a silk factory, a small experi 
mental one might be started. The future of silkworm rearing in Tripoli 
seems to be assured so long as it is not left unsupported and the Admini- 
stration continues to give it help and guidance. 

90 - Regulation of Silkworm Egg Production and Commerce in Italy. ^ Gazzetta 

Ufhctali del Re no d'Ualta, Year r<)T^. No 23s, pp Rome, CXt<»bcr *5, 

In view of the expediency of regulating by legislation the production 
of and commerce in silkworm eggs in order to assure the Italian silkworm 
industry healthy eggs completeb free from Inherite disease, and to 
prevent the production and sale of eggs empirically prepared, the decree 
No. 1382 of May 9, 1918 was is.sued. It contains the following clauses : 

1) Whoever wishes to sell or prepare for sale silkworm eggs must 
obtain the authorisation of the Ministry of Agriculture. This authorisa- 
tion is also necessary for eggs excha.nged or gi’wm free of charge. It is not 
necessary for persons who for three years have been inscribed in the local 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry as preparing silkworm eggs if they 
produce annually an average of 5 000 ounces of eggs of pure race and 1 500 
ounces of mixed race and are supplied with the buildings, instruments and 
machines necessary to the good preservation of the eggs they produce. 
Such establishments must use for breeding-purposes at least i of their 
eggs if they are of the native yellow race and 1.25 % if they are of Asiatic 
races. 

2) Races already crossed must not be reared for breeding and cross- 
ing. Asiatic eggs may be sold only by persons holding a special authorisa- 
tion or by those exempt from such authorisation by the decree 

1 

(i) See /? P'tb,iQi 6 , No 213 (£d ) 
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' 3) Silkworm eggs may be imported into the kingdom only in small 
boices containing laying moths. 

4) The sale of eggs by travelling merchants is forbidden. The eggs 
may be sold in small boxes or loose. 

To test the eggs an analysis will be made by a government institute 
nominated by special decree of the Ministry of Agriculture. All infected 
eggs will be destroyed. 

91 - Creation of a Bureau for the Examination of Silk Gk>ods at Yokohama, Japan* 

— BvUletin del* Association ^iiridcoledu Japon^ Year III, No. 2. Tokyo, September 15, 1918. 

By a decree dated March 30,1918, the Japanese Government has found- 
ed a bureau at Yokohama for the examination of silk goods which in- 
cludes 3 sections : the first is chiefly occupied with the examination of the 
quality of the various forms of raw materials, i. e., silks ; the second deals 
with operations relatiiig to fabrics, braid and tricots ; the third, with work 
on the preparation and finishing. 

The essential aim of this bureau is to improve Japanese silks, but 
weaving tests afe also made with the different varieties of silk produced 
throughout the world, by means of the best looms, in use in all textile 
countries. 

gz - Investigations into the Variations of Colour in Cocoons in Japan. — , k 

inihii Bulletin del* Absoi uif inn sencoli Yc.tr 111 , No. 2,pp. 1-3, Tokyo, September 

15, 

The author (agricultural graduate of the Silkw orm-breeding Laboratory 
of Tokyo) carried out expiriments to determine the influence of season and 
temperature at the time of rearing on the colour of silkworm cocoons. As 
a rule all the cocoons of a pure race are uniform in colour. Nevertheless 
cases occur in w hich w orms of the same race give cocoons of different colour. 
The Onodaliime race, which gives four yields of yellow cocoons is a good 
example of this and was used for the experiments This race gives, in spring 
(ist period), pale, yellow cocoons ; in summer and the beginning of autumn 
(2nd and 3rd periods), dark yellow cocoons, and, at the end of autumn (4th 
period), pale yellow cocoons re.sembling those of the 1st petiod. 

The changes in tlit colour of the cocoons according to the rearing period 
are due chiefly to the differences in temperature to w hich the silkworms are 
subjected at the 5th stage. If larvae are kept, during the 5tli stage, at a 
constant high temperature the longer they are exposed to this temperature 
and the highei the temperature the darker will be the colour of the co- 
coons. If the larvae are kept at a very high temperature which is varied 
slightly, those which have been subjected for a long time to a slightly 
lower temperature give darker cocoons than those subjected to a slightly 
higher temperature for a shorter period. In the Case of very low tempeia- 
ture, a small difference causes a very marked variation in the colour of 
the cocoons. 

If, during the 5th stage, the moisture conditions are varied and the 
tempeiature kept constant? the colour of th^ cocoons varies a little, the 
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larvae kept in very damp surroundings giving distinctly yellower 
The influence of moisture is, however, much less strong than that of 
temperature. When the temperature during mounting is too high the 
cocoons are of a moic brownish-yellow than those produced at a relatively 
lower temperature. Cocoons woven in very m( ist air are dark. 

The Onodahime race is not the only one the cocoons of which vary in 
colour with the temperature. Not only j^ellow cocoons, but also those of 
a bamboo leaf green change colour with the temperature. 

93 - Incubation of Trout Eggs in a Sterile Medium* Poor in Oxygen. —MuiueiBR, p. 

in the Afchtves de^ Scvcn'p'i Physiques et NuturelleSf'Yttit CXXIII, Vbl. 46, Period 4, 

pp, 255'25(), Genc\a, October-Novembfr, 191S. 

Results of the authors’ experiments on incubating trout eggs in a med- 
ium both sterile and poor in oxygen. These environmental conditions 
are obtained in the following manner : — 800-1000 cc. flasks are fill- 
ed with water brought to the boil 3 times a day, each time for one hour ; 
whilst cooling the air that redissolves in the water is filtered through 
sterilised cotton. When this is done, 50 fertilised lake troiTt eggs are placed 
in each flask, w^hich is lightly closed with a rubber stoi)per. As long as 
the experiments Iasi the flasks are not opened, nor is the water changed. 

Out of 250 trout eggs incubated in this way during the years 1915 
and 1916, at temperatures of 7, 8 and lO^C.. with experiments lasting from 
50 to 60 days, not a single case of death was observed, from which it may 
be concluded that the egg of the trout can live in a stagnant mediiuii that 
is pool in oxygen, provided that the medium is sterile and fre%froni con- 
tact with the surrounding air. 

Development of embryo and hatching. — In 1915, eggs weighing 
250 gr. and fertilised artificially were placed in an incubator of the Cali- 
fornian trough ” type, containing 10 litres and fed by strongly oxygenat- 
ed spring water at the rate of 10 litres jier minute. On the third day after 
fertilisation, 50 eggs were placed in each of 2 watei bottles sterilised as des- 
enbed above, one of 1000 and the other of 800 cc. capacity. The bot- 
tles were hermetically closed and placed in a recipient attached to the in- 
cubator and sup])lied with the water leaving the incubator in such a way 
that the temperature w^as the same everywhere (average temperature 
of 8.50c.). 

In the incubator with running water the eggs hatched on the 53rd 
to 58th day after fertilisation ; the fry on hatching measured 17-18 mm. 
None of the eggs in the bottles containing sterilised water died during this 
period. In the first bottle, containing 1 litre, hatching took place on the 
55th to 58th day, but the fry, on leaving the egg, only measured 12-13 mm. 
The eggs in the 800 cc. bottle did not hatch, although they continued to 
live until the 75th day after fertilisation. At that date they had a muddy 
appearance, and the embryo appeared as a whitish streak when seen through 
the shell. On opening them, the dead embryos were found to measure only 
II mm. on an average. 

Conclusions. — i) The duration of the iflciibation of trout eggs (fer- 
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tili^tion to hatching) is independant of the (luantity of oxygen contained 
in the medium (comparison between the incubator with running watei and 
the bottle containing sterilised water), ])rovided tliat the (piantity present 
is sufficient to allow the try to attain a minimum size of 12 111 m. in the nor- 
mal time fixed by the tem]5orature (comparison between the i litre and 
800 cc. bottles.) 

2) The hatching ot the egg (kes not mark a detei mined stiite of de- 
velopment of the embiy’o and it can take place as soon as the euibiyo is 
12 mm. long 

3I The smaller the egg is the more difficult it is ioi the try to leave 
the egg ; in normal cases (hatching at 17-iS niiii ) the shell is thinned all 
over its suiface, while the thinning is kjcaliseJ at the enibiA^onic area in 
eggs dejirived (d oxygen Tti addition the try hatched when 12 mm. long 
are abnormal ; theii dwarf condition is not surprising, considering the de- 
privation of gaseous foc'd, but it is inteicstnig to note that, in relation to 
their length, the cejihalic end and the eyes shou i remarkable atrophy. 


FARM KNOIXIvF,RTNCt. 

94 - Temporary Tractor Courses in Ohio, U. S. k,~The Department of Af*rtcuiture 
of OhiOf OfficialBulleHn,Vol, IX, No. i, pp. 4-10 -f i Table. Columbus, February, 1918, 
Temporary tractor courses were held betw^een Fcbniar\* 11 to 16, 1918, 
at Columbus, being attended by i 500 farmers ; 18 makes of tractors were 
used for the practical demonstrations. In Ohio, nearly 3 000 tractors are 
now in use and an increase of 100 tractors used is expected for the 

current year. The great number of persons that attended the course is 
not considered ver>" remarkable, but the great interest with wliicli the far- 
mers followed the practical demonstrations is considered of much greater 
importance. For this reason it has been decided that, in futnie, the course 
wiU be given each year. The upkeei> of the tractor, working troubles and 
how to prevent them, the various jiarts of the tractor, liave all been treated 
in a ])ractical w'ay by the lecturers. The bulletin describes in detail the 
chief points dealt with regarding trouble that occurs during work - qual- 
ity of fuel ; good comjiression ; sparking. 

Data furnished by tractor owners in Ohio are summarised in a table . — 
l\veuty-tw^o tractors are of 5-10 H.P , 51 of 6-12 H.P,, 26O, of 8- 
ib H.P , 30 of q-l8 H.P., 21b of 10-20 H.P., 8j of 12-24 H.P., 70 of 
12-25 H.P., 22 of 15-30 II. P , b of t8-3() H.P., q of 20 H.P., 4 of 25-50 
H.P., 7 of 30-bo H.P. ^ 

As regards the gross weight, q tractors gave an aveiage of 1 980 lb. 
each, 103 of 2 992 lb., 84 of 3 obo lb , 348 tractors had an average weight 
of 4994 lb., 181 of 5 993 lb., 18 of 6772 lb., 19 of 7 770 1b.. 5 w^eighed 9 on 
lb., 7 weighed 9977 lb., 18 weighed more than 14960 lb., 5 more th.,u 
17 820 lb. and 4 nearly 22 000 lb. 

553 tractors towed ploughs with 2 mouldboards, 2bb with_3. 25 with a, 
9 with 5, 4 with 6 and 3 towed ploughs with ^ mouldboards. 


[ts-fij 
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803 farmers are satisfied with their tractor, while 89 gave an un&vonr- 
able reply. As regards the difficulty of renewing parts of tractors 825 
had no difficulty ; 63, on the contrary had had difficulty in obtaining spare 
parts ; 684 farmers said they were prepared to hire out their tractors, and 
168 were not. The average cost of ploughing per acre is 2 dollars 83 cents. 

95 - Importation of Agrioultursl Hsehinery into Russia during 1917. — Fnuiie d’in- 

fof muttons du Mtmstire de V Agriculture, Year XXIII, No 46, p. 4. Paris, November 12, 
iqiB 

The ** Torgovo Romychlennaia Gazeta ** (i) has published the latest 
statistics regarding the importation into Russia, across European frontiers, 
of agricultural machinery and implements for the first 8 months of 1917* 
in comparison with the same period of the 4 previous years, as is shown by 
the following table : - — 


Years 

r - _ - 

Quantities 

Value 


In thousands of pouds (2) 

in tfaousands of roul^is) 

1913 

7 ° 39.6 

i 

41 828 

19x4 

6 754 9 

37978 

19x5 • 

120.5 

1 029 

1916 . 

481.0 

1 5 228 

19x7 

1 285.7 1 

1 16 726 


This table shows that the machinery imported during the firsts months 
of 1917 represents 18 % of the importation in 1913, while it is 10 times 
greater than that in 1915, always for the same period. As regards the kinds 
of machinery imported this is shown in the following Table (in thousands 
of pounds) : • — 


I 

I 



1913 

1916 

19x7 

Ifadhinc for cultivating . . 

I 202 

2.5 

^93 

Diills, etc 

510 


71 

Harvesters ..... 

19989 

2348 ' 

I 112 2 

Threshers 

932 

7-7 

7,3 

Separators «ind cleantrs . . 

77-5 

1 _ 1 

0.9 

Machinery for forage ... 

57 

— 

3.8 

Mechanical engines 

945 

1 

9.5 

Other agricultural mpchineiN ... . | 

X 3x7-2 

236 1 

1^4.6 


Amongst the chief countries that exported these machined to Russia 
before the war, Germany took the first place with 33 % of the total import 
followed by the United States with about 30 %, England with 17 %, Aus- 


(1) Quoted by the BullcHn dc la Chambte dc Commerce Russe d Pans, No 9, 1918 

(2) I — 36 IT Ib {^) T rouble— 2 s 'lYzd. at par {Fd ) 
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tria, etc. Since the war this situation has changed ; in 1917, the United 
States furnished 77.6 %, Sweden about 10 %, followed by Finland and 
•England. 

96 - Thi Uss of Traoton In Cuba. — Farm lmpUm:n'. News, Vol. XXXIX, No. 40, p. 27 
Chicago, October, 1918, 

According to Mr. C. H. Winans, U. S. Consul at Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
there is at present an excellent market in that district for the sale of trac- 
tors. This is due to the fact that the various sugar mills are to a rapidly 
increasing extent using tractors instead of oxen for ploughing. An aver- 
age sized sugar mill near Cienfuegos which previously employed 2 trac- 
tors now has 6 in operation. This shows how tractor plougliing is spreading 
in Cuba. The chief advantage in using tractors is the saving in labour ; 
besides, the tractor does more uniform work than that done by oxen. 
These advantages more than outweigh the greater expense involved. Ex- 
periments made with tractors for the transport of sugar cane have not 
proved successful. The tractors used in Cuba are made in the United 
States. It appears that the steam cable plough, though it has given satis- 
factory results, is no longer purchased owing to its high running expenses. 

97 - The Agricultural Utilisation of Tanks and Heavy Tractors. — cadorct, a , m 

Alpes fndu^tnelles^YLii i.'bio X 7 , p M3 (UenobU , Nf)\t mbir 23, 191*''. 

To level trenches and shell holes the author suggests the use of 
tanks and heavy tractors for hauling digging ploughs, double mould-board 
ploughs and heavy levellers. Coupled in pairs, at adjustable distances, the 
cultivator tanks would soorr fill up the cavities. A leveller placed between 
2 tajiks, capable of moving i or 2 cubic metres, would finish off the rough 
work. 

The shell holes would at first be attacked simultaneously on all 4 sides 
with digging idoughs, following immediately after with the leveller Once 
the rough general levelling is done, the large tractors, would be used, trans- 
fomied into hauling tractors or agricultural tractors, finish all the opera- 
tions preliminary to sowing. 

Powerful chain or wheel tractors are available which only require fit- 
ting out. The tanks could also be used for opening the ditches bordering 
on the roads or for drainage. Tanks or tractors fitted with cable drums 
could be adaj^ted to do digging work by the Fowler method. 

98 ~ The Use of Tractors for Lifting Beets. — pluchei, e , \n the comptes rendm dos 

Seanccis dt, V Academic d' A^ticuUuit’ de FranUf Vol IV, No 31., pp 940-945 l*aris, Nov- 
enibti 6, 1918 

The author communicates a note by M. Bachelier, describing obser- 
vations suggested by the use of a tractor in lifting beet on the Mormant 
estate. In 1918 M. Bachelier used a 40 H.P. Filtz tractor (i) towing a 
Bajac lifter w^orking on 3 rows, the front wheels of the tractor straddling 
over one row, the back wheels arranged specially .so as to pass in the spaces 

(i) Sjc jK , Oct 1918, No. 1145 {Ed) 
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between the drills. Work was begun right away, no adjustments being 
required. 

The machine is very easy to steer ; the beet lifter does not deviate from 
a straight line, as always hapi)ens with a t^am of horses ; no roots are damag- 
ed and the work is perfect. On an average 3 hectares were lifted per day, 
with a consumption of 22 litres of i)etrol per day. 

The cost of the work appears to be much the same as with a team, but, 
with the tractor, the work is done much more quickly, leaving free the teams 
that arc so urgently required for other work at that time ''It is not a 
question of chance, says M. Bkciikuer, in conclusion, that the tractor 
moves in the beet field without causing the slightest damage. Here, as in 
many othei cases, one can see the value of the practical men, who had been 
consulted as to the construction of the tractor 

The tractor re])laces 12 oxen, and, as M. Pi,uchI‘'T says, such an econ- 
omy is of serious value at that time, when sowing is being done. Regard- 
ing tractors, the author ]ioints out how numerous are the farmers in the 
Paris district who, after the harvest, have used the tractors for breaking-up 
stubble, sliallow cultivation, and, finally, for autumn ploughing. He con- 
siders that, thanks to this equipment, the land in his district lias been got 
into excellent condition ; such work on the land, which had been neglected 
for several years, well certainly have a good effect on the crops. 

99 ~ The System of Electric Ploughing (i) of the Society Generale Agricole 

Sonia, P , in Petite Revue \<iitcole rt Horticole, Yeai XXIV, No 566, pp 154*155 

Aiitibc«, October 17, loi^. 

M. Am6d6 Pktit, Delegate Manager of the " Socicte Generale Agricole'', 
44, Rue du Ivouvre, Paris, has just finished a windlass machine for elec- 
tric ploughing. 

The S. G. A (" Societe Generale Agricole ”) electric ploughs consist 
essentially of 2 windlasses alternately pulling a reversible balance 
plough, with 6 shares for plougliiug to 20-25 cm., and 4 shares for depths of 
30 cm. and digging 12 cm. in addition They can work on lengths of from 
200 to O30 metres over surfaces :>f at least 4 hectares. They work on a 
po’wer station to be founded or from a distribiition network. In both cases 
the current is supplied from fixed, generally liigh tension wires. It is 
taken to a movable transformer cabin by a free cable laid on the ground 
or carried on light, displaceable posts. 

The feed lines from the movable transiormer cabin supply the windlass- 
es in the fields. The plant works with mono, bi or triphase current of any 
periodicity of high voltage up to 25 000 volts. The windlass frame carries 
m front a 50 H.P., 4 cylinder heat engine and, behind, an electric motor, 
of 100 11 . P. (synchronous triphase) continued, and 150 H.P. for a short 
period. The heat engine is used when the area to be ploughed is too large 
for the cable or in case of a breakdown of the current. 

The 2 motors drive a transverse shaft through a compound gear box, 

^i) ec /? , I>c<' N(7 1202; Rf April, X918, No. 4*>3 R, Oct. ioi8, No. 

(Ed^ 

[tM9j 
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the transverse shaft drives, on one side, through a grooved pinion, a gear 
driving the rear wheels, and thus moving the machine forward ; on the other 
side the shaft drives, by a conical member which, through clutch, drives a 
toothed wheel, wedged on the dnini with a vertical axle, on which the steel 
cable rolls for hauling the agricultural implements. 

Each windlass is in charge of i man. When the work is done, each 
windlass is coupled up to the jilough, forming 2 trains which move at a 
sj>eed of 6 kilometres per hour towards the next work. The stall is housed 
in the movable cabin, divided into 2 ])arts, one containing 8 beds and the 
necessary furniture, the other acting as a transformer cabin. The vS. (k A. 
set has the advantage that the machines work day and night ; there is a 
saving of 6 oxen, 2 men, and coal ; automatic safety devices ; quick work no 
matter how sloping the land is. — 

As regards the work the S. G, A. guarantees : in o[)en loam m good con 
dition, without stones, without too much undulation for ridg<“= at least 
400 metres long : 

a) for the yield per hour : — ploughing at 15 cm., 100 to no ares ; j^ei 
jo-hour day, 10 to ii hectares ; ploughing at 22 to 25 cm., 75 ares per hour 
ploughing at 30 cm. 4 - 15 cm. digging, 50 to 55 ares pei hour 

b) for the con*>um]'ti(m * - ploughing at 15 cm., 35 kilowatts per hoc 
tares ; at 22 to 25 cm., 43 kw ; at jo ^ 15 cm , qo to 100 k\v 

zoo < The International Harvester Corporation’:^ Shea! Shocker, uik impumifu 
and Mai^htnery Review, Vol. XXXXIV, No S3';, ]>, 702 -|- i Fiij Lonrloii, X( wnibei i, 
;c,i8. 

Description of the sheaf shocker (i) made b\ the I.\ti:rxatk)\\l 
Harvester Corporation of Chicago. As the bundles come from the binder 
deck, they are transferred by a fork to the shock setter, the bundles being 
alternately deposited first on one side of the settei and then on the other, 
the butts being spaced and the tops oveilapping, so as to make a wedge- 
shaped shock. When the setter has received sufficient bundles to make a 
shock, a trip is automatically operated , this causes the ?.haft of the shocker 
knotter to rotate and to opt'rate the compressor arm and the needles, which 
compresses the bundles and ties them together. The shock- settei is wider 
it the rear than at the front to assist in making shocks that will «tand well 
when discharged. It is provided with an inclined bottom, which is pivoted, 
permitting it to tilt to the rear and discharge the shock after it is 
compressed and tied The aim under the shock setter has a roller at the 
end which comes in contact witli the shock setter bottom. Tliis arm is 
rocked in such a way as to tilt the bottom of the shock setter with a quick 
movement wliich sets the shocks squarely on the ground. When the shock- 
setter tilts to discharge the shock two times spread the butts of the back 
and comer bundles to give the shock a substantial base. The crankschaft 
of the binder transmits the necessary driving power to the shocker, and the 
draft connection between the tw'o machines allows the sbockei to move 
independently of the binder when working on uneven ground. ‘ 

(i) See R , Nov 1917, No. {Fd ) 
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This machine was much used in 1918 in American and Canadian har- 
vest fields, but it will not be placed on the Kuropean market until its 
success has been completely established in America. 

1 01 - Technical Considerations on the Use ol Sorters, -rinoixmann, >i , in the Comptu 

rendus d s Siances di VAcxdemic d* \gncullure de hrunce, Vol IV, No 29, pp, 8xo*8i4 and 

No. so* pp 84S‘8 i() Pans, October 2 and Q, 1018 

In a communication to the French Academy of Agriculture on the 
use of sorters, the author recalls that he carried out tests on the agricul- 
tural model of the Marot sorter, with a diameter of 47.2 cm, and an alveo- 
lar cylinder 2.098 metres long, then V^rorth 330 francs and costing, in 1917, 
963 francs 

This machine can deal with 4 hectolitres of wheat (11 bushels) per hour ; 
to obtain perfect sorting not more than 20D litres of seed must be fed to the 
sorter per houi, which, with loss of time owing to adjustments and ordinary 
stoppages amounts to a practical delivery of 150 litres per working hour. 
To sort well, the thickness of the layer of seed in the cylinder, the slope and 
speed of this latter, should not exceed certain limits, or a fairly large amount 
of seed will not be throughly sorted. By repeated tests the author found 
that the best conditions for different wheats (i Prince Albert wheat and 
I March Saumur wheat) corresponded to 38 turns of the handle per minute 
and, to sort 100 kg. of wheat, 500 turns of the alveolar cylinder and 1 818 
turns of the handle , little energy is required (2 kilogi ammeters per second). 

Some March Saumar wheat, bought from a seed merchant as seed wheat 
gave the following results (by weight) on sorting various seeck, waste, 
15,4 % , small and broken seed, suitable for poultry, 4 6 , medium wheat 

that can be used for milling, 23.2 % ; fine seed wheat , 56.8 ‘’0 Thus, to 
obtain 100 kg of seed wheat 176 kg of seed sold for sowing had to be treated. 
In order to find the effect of sorting on the crop obtained, in 1893 the 
author, in collaboration with M F. Berthault, Professor of Agriculture at 
Grignon, carried out tests with March Saumur wheat, drilled in spring in 
loamy soil, at the rate of 260 litres of seed per hectare Saumur wheat 
is a soft, beardless wheat, requiring little attention, early, and giving as 
much as 25 quintals per hectare in the Beauce region The results, re- 
ported to the author's friends and pupils, were in 1893, an abnormally 
dry year, as follows for unsorted and sorted wheat per hectare : drilled, 
26 j and 26 j litres ; grain harvested, i 668 and 2 885 kg. ; straw, 5 800 and 
7000 kg , chaff and small straw, 532 and 915 kg , total crop, 8000 and 
10 800 kg , hectolitres obtained, 21.60 and 36.65 ; weight per hectolitre of 
wheat obtained, 77 2 and 78.7 kg. The increase in favour of sorting is 
1217 kg of grain, i 200 kg of straw, 383 kg of chaff, etc., and 2800 kg 
for the total crop. 

Besides the obvious influence of sowing better seed obtained by sorting 
or mechanical selection, the increase is due to the diminution of weeds, 
which absorb water to the detriment of the wheat , this was all the more so 
as 1893 was a very dry year. From a scientific standpoint the author 
concludes that sorting, as it leaves a certain amount of water av ailable for 
the plants, constitutes a special kind of nrtgaiion 

[liMfl] 
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According to M. (tAROLA, a spring wheat yielding 6 ooo kg. per hectare 
(2000 kg. of grain and 4000 kg. of straw) and representing 5 100 kg. of dry 
matter (the crop contains 15 of water), absorbs i 720 cubic metres of 
water, or a layer 172 mm. thick. According to several investigators, 
spring wheat has to evaporate 338 gm. of watei in order to elaboiate 1 gm 
of dry matter ; the author carries this figure to 340 in the following cal- 
culation. The extra crop shown above consisting of 2 800 kg. per hectare, 
containing if) \ of water, represents 2 450 kg. of dry matter, or a consump- 
tion of^83 kg. of water per sq. metre, or a layer of 83 mm of water that 
has not been absorbed by weeds in that part of the field sown w ith s(^rted 
wheat, and which remains available for the wheat. 

In an average year the annual rainfall at Grignon is 537 mm., with a 
general average of 1^7 mm. of rain fon April, May and June ; the figures tor 
1893 were much less. The 83 mm. ot rain calculated above show clearly 
that mechanical sorting (as well as a better choice of seed and, for the 
same amount of seed, a greater number of good scn^ds distributed per unit 
of surface) has resulted in leaving more water at the i)lant\ disposition , it 
is thus an indirect method for providing the crop with watei. The author 
thinks that the increase by 1.5 kg. of the weight per htetolitre of grain is 
due "especially to selection of the seed through sorting Plant ph> siolog- 
ists give no data regarding the winter requirements of w^eeds The authdr 
thinks that by sowing well selected seed mixed with weed seeds, the crop 
would be less, the conditions being the same, than that obtained by sowing 
less fine seed, free from weed seeds. The question of seed punt> thus set ms 
to precede that of selection as regards agricultural Indraulics 

102 ~ American Hog Oiler. - rtnoi:lm\xv, v , m thi ionnuihv 1 / uUuti w 

J,.KXXU,V»)1 XXXI, ‘ I Ot toln'i , ni'' 

In the large piggeries of the United States hog oilers (i) are us(‘d, 
mounted on a cast iron stand fastened to 
the ground. Some models have 3 vertical 
brushes , others, ajiparently more suitable 
liave a single brush ah (.see Fig ) fixed at 
a slant under the reservoir l ; the foot dc 
should be firmly fixed to the ground to 
withstand the pressure caused by the 

pig. 

In Illinois, one hog oiler is said to 
be sufficient for an enclosure containing 
frcmi 30 to 50 pigs. The liquid used is 
an antiparasitic oily compound or w'ater 
to which are added a few drops of creolin 
or cresyl. The flow of the liquid, regulated 
by a small tap, is about 6 to 10 cc. \y^x hf>ui 
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103 - The Utilisation of Industrial Alcohol and Hydroearbides for Oarburotthif ht 

France. —LeGinteciitl,Vo\ I, XXI, No Ii,pp 22S-228 Paris, Octobi^r 6, 1917. 

In 1916 the Ministry of Commerce and Industry charged Messrs.lv. 
PjiiRissf and Oxtiselin to i^repare a general report on the carburetting re- 
sources of France Messrs. lyETOMBK and MACLfeuE at the same time under- 
took a long, detailed investigation into alcohol and their report is appended 
to the general one mentioned. 

The production of alcohol in hVance rose to an average of 68 200 000 
imperial gallons before the war, alcohol for human consumption produced 
by the fci mentation of fruit, or industrial alcohol made from beets, rtiolasses 
and cereals. This last repiesented about 3/4 of the alcohol produced an- 
nitallv, i e , about 50 600 000 galls. France and the United States dispose 
of a greater variety of substances suitable for the manufacture of alcohol 
than any other country. The copse of the forests of France and her colon- 
ies could, in addition, supply the necessary material for the production 
of enormous quantities of industrial alcohol. Synthetic alcohol is also 
made from calcium carbide which proiluces cheap acetylene, from 
which, by means of an electric arc, is obtained ethylene which yields 
sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid and alcohol. By another method the 
acetylene produced is passed into a one thousandth solution of mercur- 
ic-chloride which fixes the elements of the water forming acetaldehyde 
or ethylaldehyde, which is separated by heating and changed to alcohol 
by hydrogenation. Whereas in France the synthetic production of alcohol 
is limited to laboratory experiments it appears already to form industry 
in Germany. 

In France the quantity of denaturalised alcohol used industrially has 
risen to 13 200 000 or 15 400 000 galls only, 20 to 25 % of the total produc* 
tiou. In Germany it increases regularly, exceeding 288 % in 1901 and 
49 in T913 The French denaturant used is composed of methylene 
containing 25 % of acetone and at least 2 5 % of pyrogenic impurities ; 
100 g.dls of at least ()o % alcohol contain 10 galls, of methylene. The quan- 
tity of methylene will piobably be greatly reduced in the future. Already 
before the war Geiniany used only 0.75 of m^'thylene with o 25 of acetone, 
0.25 of pyridine, and at least 2 % of benzene. Motor alcohol must be of a 
definite chemical composition and fairly constant calorific quality which 
must not be injured by the denaturant. It is also essential that the price 
be stable. The French fiscal laws are complicated and result in an insuffi- 
cient use of alcohol industrially. Whereas France consumed in 1913 
15 928 000 galls of denaturalised alcohol, or 0 40 galls, per inhabitant, 
Germany used 37 928 000 galls, oi 0.90 galls, per inhabitant. The modifica- 
tions which the French Government wished to introduce should reduce 
the consumption of drinking alcohol to 2 200 000 galls., the i 320 000 to 
I 540000 galls thus set flee to be utilised by industry. 

The net cost of alcohol can hardly be less than is. ^d. to is. 5^. per gall.; 
with the cost of transport and sale this comes to 2s. 2 d to 2s. 4^. per gall., 
a piice at wliich alcohol cannot compete with petroleum for lighting pur- 
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poses. It shoul»l be possible to fix the price of alcohol for burning at lo 34^/. 
Tlie practical value of a carburetting substance depends on its low calorific 
power, so that its commercial value should be in proijortion to this factor. 
If, for alcohol, the low price of lo^^. be admitted, then tlu* value of petrol 
and benzene should be is. jd. and i.s‘. 7 per litre respectively. Before 
the war they cost is 7 d. and is. 2 Y^d. respecti\ ely. To sell motor al- 
cohol at IS 7 Yjd, the State should grant a premiam of 19s. ()d., i. e., about 
€4500 per million gallons. The tax of £24 on drinking alcohol proposed 
by the Government would supply the money for this premium. It w'ould 
suffice even if the substitution of alcohol for petrol foi motors be censidejed. 
This would lead to an increased consumption of 132 000 000 to 154 000 000 
galls, of pure alcohol, desirable both for industry and agriculture. It re- 
mains to be proved that motors with 90 % denaturised alcohol can work 
normally by means of decreased pressure, modified distributioo and a special 
arrangement for heating and starting. The best solution would be to use 
a mixture of alcohol, h>'drocafbide and ether in spirit motors 

The General Omnibus Company of Paris used, for its motor bu^es, 
caiburetted alcohol with 50 % of benzene without modifying the motors, a 
simple adjustment of the nozzles sufficed. Consumption greater than 
when petrol or pure benzene are used, and the instabilit} of the prices of 
alcohol atid benzene is against this mixture. The investigations mentioned 
bear on : - i) mixtures containing the most alcohol and least carburetting 
substance possible, 2) caTl)urettors allowing the use of more alcohol in the 
mixtures ; 3) the modification of existing motors with a view to decreasing 
the consumption of alcohol per unit of power ; 4) a motor capable of utilis- 
ing pure alcohol So far it has onl} been possible to increase the proportion 
of alcohol and decrease the carburetting substance in motors by adjusting 
the nozzle and admitting the air of the carburettor. This result was obtained 
with a mixture called “ PI. H. A. composed of 65% of 95® or 96^* alcoliol, 
10% of ether and 25% of a hydrocarbide. With this mixture starting is eas> , 
the L.oiisumption does not appreciably exceed that of j etrol, and the speed 
is about tile same. Tlie.se good results obtained on the road are easily 
explained : vaporisation of the alcohol at a lower temperature is favoured 
by the h^airocarbide. ether lielps to start cold motors, consumption is low 
because with the varied loads on the road, a mixture with a ba.sis of alcohol 
containing ether burns more completel} than petrol. P'or fixed motors and 
lorries, the loads of which vary little, the results are different and the con 
sumption in volume is in about the inverse ratio to the calorific power (5 850 
calories for the E. H. A. mixture and 8000 for petrol). The report gives 
data on the resources of France, Alsace, and the French colonies, in petroleum 
and natural gase.s. The bituminous scliist is not as important as ])etroleum, 
but, with new methods, the schist industry could btcome profitable. It is 
of added interest because it can help in the development of the industrial 
use of alcohol by supplying it with the elements necessary to carburet it. 
It is estimated that i 320 oou galls, of oils suitable for internal combustion 
motors might be produced from schist in France. 
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X04 - Review of Fatente (i). 

Tillage Machines \kd Implements. — Canada : 185 390 Scraper 
for disc plough ; 185 609 I^aud clearing machine ; 185 656 Scrapei. 

Denmark : 23 507 Cultivator tine 

Spain : 67 379 Improvement to disc harrows. 

Sweden : -43 739 I^and clearing mac'hiiie ; 43 804 Harrow tooth fastener ; 
43 805 Motor plough. 

United Kingdom • 118421 One-way plough ; 118933 Adjustable subsoil 
attachment for plough ; 118939 Odometer wheel attachment for plough, 
inoyvdng, reaping and other agricultural cultivating machines ; 119 04S Motor 
balance plough 

United ^tate^: 1 276 720-1 277 542-1 278 031-1 278 574-1 270 588-1 280 057 
Ploughs; 1276843 Process and machine for soil-tillage; 1277163 vStump 
pulling machine ; 1 277 400 Adjusting mechanism for disc harrow , 1 277 780 
Rotary cutter earth plougli, cultivator and ditch-digger ; 1278793 Spring 
tooth harrow, 1278795 Combination lump crusher, harrow and roller; 
1278939-1279792 Plough raising mechanisms; 1279677 Front truck for 
cultivAtor*^ and other agtictiltural implements ; i 279 689 Cultivator ; 
1280011 Tractor plough 

Drainage \nd Irrig^hon. — Sweden : 43708 Digging wheel for ditch- 
ing machines 

United Slater : 1277353 Ditch digging machine; 1278217 Apparatus 
tor irrigating plants. 

Manures and Manure Distributors — Umied Kingdom .‘^18692 
Manure and seed distributor. 

United Stales : 1280103 Pertiliser distributor 

Drills and Seeding Machines. — Untied Kingdom: 118692 Mamiie 
and seed distributor. 

United States: 1 276 900-1 277 228-1 278 573-1 279 543 Seed planters ; 
I 277 099 Hand seed diill. 

Varioi^s Cultural Operations — United States, i 279049 Two row 
cultivator , 1 279 435 Riding attachment for maize cultivator 


(1) Tlu Canadian Plaint Off ut Ht cot d and Rt,,%ster of Copyright and Fiadt Matks Ottawa, 
Ciiiiada 

Damk PaUnUidtndt \id 4 tv 1 n af PattnlkommiSHOiun CopLuhaj^cn Dciini.iik 
Octrnvuaad Nedctland, Ocfiooi, Bureau voor den Iiidustnotlcn Eigcndom, Tht Hague, 
'NTetlurland^.. 

New Zealand Pahnt Offtco Jouciuil PublishtMj l>r Authority Wellington, New Zealand 
Boletin de Aptculiura T 6 cnica v hconomicuj Orguuo Ofiual dc la Dirccci6n Gtntnil de 
Agnciillura, Miuas y Montes, Minis^cro de.Fomento, Madnd, Spam 

Beskrtvning Offenihggford av Kungl Patem-och Re^ii^Ucringsvirkti , vStockliolin, S\\cdcii 
PaUtU-Ltslt — des lirevcib - Lisfa dn Dnvcttt, F/ht^c park Bui tan Suisse d( la Pio- 
pri6te JntdlLctUvlle, Borne, Switzerland 

The IllusttaUd Official Journal {Paiint^) Pnuttd undti the Authonty of His Miijcsty’s 
Stationery Office, Eoiidon 

The Official Gizitti oftlu Until d Slater PaUni Offnc, Puhlislud by Authority of Congress 
Washington D C , Ignited vStatis 
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Control of Diseases and Pests of Plants. — United Kingdom: 
119 126 Hydrocyanic acid for the fumigation of fruit trees. 

United States : i 277 122-1 277 575 Animal traps ; i 277 354 Insect trap ; 
I 277 531-1 279 476-1 279 477 Insect gathering and destroying machines. 

Reapers, Mowers and Other Harvesting Machines. — Umted 
Kingdom : 118 492 Horse sweep rake ; 118 562 Flax pulling machine. 

United States : 1 277 120 Peanut digging attachment ; i 277 257 Guard 
attachment for harvesters, etc.; 1 277 551 Sweep rake ; 1 277 616 Grain shock- 
ing machine ; 1 277 715 Berry harvester machine ; 1 277 851-1 277 901 Cot- 
ton harvesters ; 1 278 ooo-i 279 542 Harvesters ; i 278 102 Grain harvester 
pushed by tractor ; 1 278 lo^-i 278 182-1 279 060 Mowing machines ; 1 278 181 
Rake ; 1 278 644 Maize harvester ; 1 279 870 Steering device tor harvesting 
machine. ; 1 279 995 Fruit ladder and conveyor. 

Machines for Ijfiing Root Crops. — Denmark : 23 525 Device for 
potato digger 

Sweden : 43 773 Root topping machine ; 43 855 Beet digging machine ; 
44 017 Potato and root digger. 

United States : 1 zyS 903-1 279 502-1 279 793 Potato diggers 

Threshing ^nd Winnowing Machines.' — Canada: 185365-185791 
Grain cleaning machines ; 185 393 Thresher. 

United StiUe<; : 1 279 308 Cereal grain hulling system. 

^Machines and Implements for the Preparation and SroRACEOF 
Grain, Fodder, etc. — Canada: 185403-185730 Grain ])icklers; 185 65S 
Hay staa eking machine. 

Sa itzcrland 79 442 Recipient with press for sweet green fodder ; 
79 598 Device for presses. 

United Kin<:dom : 118 936 Baling press. 

United States : 1 276 g86-i 278 301 Baling presses ; i 277 30O Wire 
spacing attachment for baling presses ; i 277 666 Hay loader; i 279736 
Hay stacker ; i 279 938 Silage packer. 

Traction and Steering of Agricultural M \c miner v. — Canada : 
185 543 Tractor wheel ; 185 586 Tractor for farming. 

United Kingdom : 118 909 Draught attachment fora plough , 119071 
Tractor 

United States : 1 276 929-1 276 949-1 278 256-1 278 278 498- 

1 278 650-1 279 o 30-1 279 470 Tractors ; i 277 181 Wind mot or , i 277 740 
Means for steering and controlling motor tractors, motorploughs, etc. ; 
1 27S 030 Shock absorber; 1 278 328 Transmission casing for tractors; 1 27S 759- 
I 279 070 1 ractor attachments ; i 279 619 Caterpillar tractor (attachment). 

Feeding and Housing Livestock. — Switzerland : 79599 Device for 
cleaning cattle. 

United States : 1 276 946 Automatic calf feeder ; i 276 972 Animal oiling 
device ; i 279 503 CalJf weaner. 

Poultry Farming. — Canada ' 185 372 Egg crate. 

United Kingdom : 118 816 Egg box. 

United States : i 277 530 Egg turning doyice for incubators ; i 278 248 
Egg holder. 

^l•4^ 
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Apicui tttre. — Spain : 67 381 Improvement to the hive sections, 

Sweden ; 44052 Hive frame section. 

United States : 1277451 Honej’^ extractor. 

Tndttstries depending on Plant PRODUcrs. — Canada : 185 738 

Dough mixer. 

Netherlands : 2 593 Process for making strawberry preserves. 

Spain: 67284 Mill; 67417 Process for extracting potash salts from 
kernels ; 67 490 Process for maldng flour from ripe bananas. 

United Kingdom 118 115 Mill for grinding grain; 118 535 Soya bean 
milk ; 119052 Flavouring material for butter substitutes. 

United States : i 276 988 Fruit drier ; i 277 185 Process for preparing 
and extracting vegetable fibre from Yucca, etc, ; i 278 547 Fruit cleaner, 
dipper and grader ; i 279 134 Sugar mill ; i 279 309 Nut-cracking machine. 

IndtTvSTries DEPENDING ON Animal Productsw — United Kingdom : 
1 19 007 Egg preparations. 

United States : i 277 776 Tannery waste disposal process. 

T)\irying — r anada : 185 743 Alcohol production from whey. 

New Zealand : 38 937 Curd mill ; 39 121 Apparatus tor extracting germs 
from milk 

Sired en 43 776 Installation of milking machinery ; 43 933 Pulsator 
for vSUction mill^g machine ; 43 988 Chum. 

Su itzerland : 7() 483 Churn ; 79 643 Cheese keeping juocess 

United Kingdom : 118 486 Machine for filling bottles, cans, etc ; 118 535 
Soya-bean milk; 118742 Milk can, 118874 Food pieparation oi^hey ; 
IT9 052 Flavouring material for butter substitutes. 

thuied States' 1276897 Bottle wa^iing machine; 1278562 Milk 
Warmer ; 1 279 288 Milk bottle and cap. 

Farm Buildings and Equipment — f nited '^taics i 277 305 Wire 
stretcher. 

Various. — Canada : 185 442 Pump. 

105 - Mdchaaical Pressure Silos. — sw \zzivi, g m iiu Rim^sia d'A ’^ricnifuKt Yct.i xxiv, 

No 42, pp Parm.i, Ottobci i8, 

These silos, devised by Dr. Savar^nt, Director of the “ R Stazione s|ie- 
rimentalc di batteriologia agraria " of Crenia, Italy, have the sha])e of long 
tubes with an octogonal base And conical cover. The trame-work is made 
of iron or wood, carefully ioined so as to prevent completely the entrance of 
air. Between the w^alls slides a strong cover, raised by tackle-ropes or a 
windlass and metal cables. The object of the cover is to convey to the 
forage below the pressure exercised by a large screw and an arrangement 
similar to thift of the Matuli e press Near Crenia, province ol Mantua, have 
been built several of these silos, some large enough to hold 196 tons of green 
fodder. A form for small farms is also built and holds about 10 tons of 
fodder. 

In green fodder thus compressed there is abundant emission of carbonic 
acid produced by the respiration of the plants. The escape of this gas is 
prevented by the heniietically closed cover and is retained almost entirely 

rif4-if5i 
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by the fodder, preventing its vital functions and, consequently, heating. 
The fodder, therefore, undergoes very slow and limited changes, the pro- 
teins are not appreciably modified, and the sugar is changed partly into acet- 
ic acid and partly into lactic acid , which lias an anti-putrifying action. One 
hundred tons of grass yield about 18 to 20 tons of ordinary dry hay, whereas 
with the pressure system, 80 tons of ensilage are obtained. As the daily ra- 
tion of an adult ox is about 40 lb. of hay and 77 to 88 lb. of ensilage, the 
same amount of glass will give a double number of rations if it be ensilued 
in this manner instead of being made into hay. 

The author examined a sample of fodder ensiloed under pressure and 
found it excellent, perfectly preserved, of a fine green colour, the flowers 
almost of their natural colour, soft to the touch, and of a characteristic 
light and pleasant odour. He foretells the general adoption of this system, 
especially on small and medium-sized farms. 


AGRICUIyTURAI. INDUSTRIES. 

106 - A Method for Dc-foxing Wine(i),— Carlfs db^ CarbonniRre, P., in Le Pro^rh 
ei Pittcolc, Year XXXV, So i-S. pn 44‘^-44i M'^ntpcMet Novi^mhrr to.» ot8 
The author reports an experiment he made to remove the foxx’^ taste 
from wine made from 4132 Seibel. The exj)eriment was successful and the 
wine lost completely its slightly foxy flavour The experiment w as made on 
a small scale only and it w ould be interesting to repeat it with a large quant - 
ity of wine, especially that made from Noah, w^hich has a much more marked 
foxy flavour than the one that was actually used. 

The method consists in pulverising the must from time to time before 
fermentation. It seems similar to the method of M. Tissfravd by which a 
hole is drilled in the bottom of the fennentation cask {>) Certain 
makers, including M. Ravaz laughed a little at this method, yet its eftect 
is ver\^ easily explained. In a recipient having but one bung-hole the car- 
bonic acid j)roduced by the fermentation accumulates and the must is no 
longer in contact with the ox3"gen of the air. If, however, there i.> another 
hole at the level of the liquid, the carbonic acid escapes through it, the au^ 
is continually renew^ed and impregnates the jiarticles of must laised by the 
bubbles of gas w^hich break on the surface. I’ldverisation r(*nders oxidation 
more com]flete, and it might prove excellent to combine the two methods 
pulverisation of the must and aerated fermentation. 

During his experiment the author noticed that, whereas in still must, 
the impurities are deposited at the bottom <^^he cask more or less slowly, 
according to their density and state of division, in jiulverised must they rise 
very rapidly to the surface in the form of coagulated froth. This might 
furnish a method of rlarif\dng, for white wines at least. 

(1) Se.‘ R M\y, toif>, No 555; Peb , 19T7. No i'<3; June, roiS, No. 684; I>ec , 

No. 1407. [Ed) 

( 2 ) Scci? Ftb 1017 No iEd) ^ 
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107 - Press-drainer for Grapes* — mahoux, j., in a^ncoie et viticou ^ Year xxxv, 

No 0 , pp 466 468 MDntpeliir, November 17, 1918. 

The author (Professor of Agriculture at Castelnaudary, Aude) describes 
a new press-drainer, made by M. Pera. of Florensac, Herault, which makes 
it possible to separate very rapidly most of the must from the solid 
parts of the grape and to send directly to the press residue already drained 
to a large extent. The grapes are carried from the cellar floor to the press- 
drainer by receptacles on a slanting chain. The juice goes immediately 
into a clarifying basin under the flooiing. The residue crushed and already 
slightly pressed by the passage through the press-drainer, passes, through 
a slide on to one of the two presses (Marmonnifr “Aiito-Declic*') placed 
on the floor above the press-drainer. 

During the vintage of the autumn of 1918 M. Mir made two series of 
tests to determine the effects of a press-drainer on a day's vintage. The 
yields obtained were very high. On October 21, 23 713 lb. of grapes yielded 
I 540 galls, of must from the clarifying basin, 418.17 from the 1st pre.ss, and 
33 galls from the 2nd press, or 2 024 5 galls of must altogether. One 
hundred potinds of grapes,^ therefore gave 5 9 galls., ^2 0 galls , and 0.2 
galls rcs])ectively, giving a total of 8.1 galls. 

If the ripeness of the fruit be considered (the density of the must 
rose to 1.075) and the fact that owing to drought, the grapes were not very 
juicy that year, it is seen that the yield in must obtained with the press- 
drainer was perfectly satisfactory. Taking into account the inevitable 
losses due to fermentation, about ii lb of grapes yield i gall, of wine. 

On the last day of the vintage, October 25, 22 4i() lb of graf^fes were 
brought in , they yielded i 408 galls, from the clarifying basin, 308 galls, 
from the ist press and 47 3 galls, from the 2nd press, i e a total of 1 763.4 
galls, of must One hundred ]>ouuds of giapes, therefore, yielded resjiecti- 
velv 5 7 galls , I 2 galls , and o.i galls, a total of 7.0 galls. This yield of 
7 galls, per 100 lb. of grapes is a little lower because the density had passed 
from I 075 to 1.079 (the grapes were riper and less piicy) One gallon of 
wine was obtained from about 13 lb of grapes. 

The advantage oi the press-drainer does not lie soleh' in the high pro- 
. portion of must extracted. The large quantit}' of must separated fioni the 
stalk hy the jiassage through the apparatus (65.08 % in the experiment of 
October 21, and 62.94 % f^at of October 25) must also be considered. 
The results should be considered particularly when injured fruit is used or 
white wine made from black grapes, as the period of contact between the 
solid parts and the must is much shorter than when draining rooms are 
used. Moreover, the grajies Urought to the press have already been slightly 
cnished and take up much less space that those crushed in the ordinary 
way. Fewer pressings for the same (piantity of fniit are necessary, and 
involve a saving of labour. Pressing is also more rapid when the fniit has 
alreadv drained This is a further advantage, especially in the case of 
injured grapes wdth black skins used lor making white wine. The apparatus 
is strongly recommended for use wherever white wine is made. 
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XO8 - Alcohol from White AsphodoL — I. PantaKelli, E , Utilizzjizidnedel porrazzo per 
la fabricazionc dt*iri^lrool, in Staztmi sfyenmentali, a^rartc ital 7 ane, Vol VI, Pt '^-6 
pp Ry 702 . Mjdcna, rorS. — Il.MON\co, E , J/alrooJ rl’asfodelocome combii^tibtle nazio- 
Annali iV In »e 'ncria e iVAfihUcthtra, Yeir XXXIII, No. 8, pp. 113 120. Romt, 
rfs^ iot 8 

I. - Utilisation of the aspiiodei. for the manufacture of alcohol. 

- — In Italy the name “porrazzo'* or asfodelo*' is given to different spe- 
cies of Asphodel us growing in the country, the 'most common of which 
is A, romosus of central, south and insular Italy. In Araby an excellent 
gum is extracted from the tuberous loots of the asphodel, the floral stems 
are used as fuel and material foi straps, in times of famine the leaves are 
eaten by animals, and the tubers form good lood for cattle, goats, asses and 
pigs, boiled, then fried or roasted and seasoned they make an apjietising 
dish. The plant also has well-known medical pioperties, esxiecially diur- 
etic. The industrial utilisation of this plant should, however, be for the 
production of alcohol and paper ])ulp. 

The history of the manufacture of alcohol from asphodel is rapidly 
reviewed. Started towards 1850, it was attempted in Algeria, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Greece, but never became a permanent industry. A de- 
scription is given of the development of the plant and its chemical compo- 
sition. The tube ous roots of Asphodelus rainosu^ contain no starch but 
are rich in other carbohydrates amongst which sugars predominate. There 
is also much of a colloidal carbohydrate a mucus soluble in boiling water 
and largel}^ convertible into sugar, and a little j)ectic substance partly 
convertible into sugar. The total yield in sugar varies from 14 % (De- 
cember) to 22 % (August) The best season for harve.sting is that of flower- 
ing (May to June), because the sugar content is then highest and the 
colloid content lowest. One-year roots contain more sugar and less col- 
loids than two-year ones. When the roots are gathered the sugars de- 
crease as a result of respiration and condensation to colloidal carbohy- 
drates difficult to convert into sugar. Similar condensation occurs if the 
tubers are dried at ioo'»C. for making meal or slices. 

The roots should, therefore, be used fresh, as soon as they are gathered, 
or their composition will vaiy^ unfavourablv. From i cwt. of fresh asphodel 
roots, gathered in a good season and carefully treated, may be obtained 
by fermentation 0 lb. of ethyl alcohol. In ])ractice a yield of 7 % in weight 
or 8 % in volume should be T'alculated for ; this is a satisfactory^ yield for 
a distillery in a district where- asphodels are plentiful. The asphodel is 
easy to grow', but at present advantage should be taken of the enormous 
quantities of this ]>lant which grow wdld, from the coast to the mountain, 
in central and southern Italy. 

TI. - - Alcohol from asphodels as fuel in I'l'Ai.y. - - The author 
calls to mind the unsuccessful attempts made in France and Italy to de- 
velop the industry" of alcohol -making fiom asphodels. These failures were 
due chiefly to the difficulty of freeing alcohol fron ifs bad taste and also 
to the faulty fennentation methods adopted. Under present conditions 
it would be advantageous to utilise the tuberous roots of asphodel for dis- 
tillation, ^ 
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In Italy this plant renders unproductive thousands of acres which it 
invades. It is capable of producing i6o cwt. of roots per acre which, with 
a yield in alcohol fo 6 % only, could yield 107 galls. A description is given 
of the distillation method used by the contrabandists of the province of 
Lecce (washing, cutting, maceration in warm water, acidification with 
sulphuric acid, addition of beer 3"east, fermentation, distillation), which does 
not correspond with that used in ordinary factories (pressure of the tuberous 
roots, addition to the residue of 25 % of warm water and re-newed pressure ; 
the two liquids cfnnbined represent 80 to 85 % of the weight of the 
roots and contain 14 to 15 fermentable substances; acidification 

with sulphuric acid and boiling, which greatly increases the amount 
of substances convertible into alcohol ; fermentation with beer yeast, dis- 
tillation) . 

As the chemical composition of the asphodel root (which contains 
70 % of moisture and 30 % of dry matter) closely resembles that of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, it could probably be distilled by the same method. 
By using modern, improved methods of distillation it would be possible 
to utilise 90 % of the substances convertible into alcohol which it 
contains. 

109 - Utilisation of for Food and the Manufacture of Starch, Glucose 

and Alcohol. — No of till- Ktvn 7 V 

110 - Inversion of Cane Sugar by Colloidal Silica. - mary, albkui ailRl mary, 

Alexandre, hi the Comf>tis rendus de V Acadt^mu dis Scunccs, Vol 107 No ib 
pp 644 646 f I Table Paris, 1018 

Results of experiments on the inversion of cane sugar by the aid of 
colloidal silica, prepared with sodium silicate and hydrochloric acid. The 
werk included 3 series of experiments: — a first seiies with dialysed 
hydroscls (at 8 %, 5 % and 1.5 % and at ordinaiy temj>erature 15-200 C) ; 
a second and third series with undialysc d hydre sols (so as to lemain under 
conditions of physical instability sixn.lar to those of cellulai eolloidi). 

Conclusions. — Colloidal silica, like mineial acids, acetic acid, in- 
vertine and the hydrosols of palladium, gold and platinum, appreciably 
interverts cane sugar. Its inverting power is k function of its micellar state 
of dispersionanditis inactivatedby ph> si co -chemical circumstances which 
destroy the d'speise phase of its pseudo-solutions. Under ceitain condi- 
tions of physical instability its activity increases with the temperature up 
to a variable optimum point, below 100® C (as is the case with metallic 
feiments ”) and then decreases until completely inactivated. There is, 
therefore, coincidence between the progressive inactivation and the pio- 
giessive coagulation, which suggests the hypothesis that it is solely a case 
of the influence of he^t on the degree of dispersion of the colloidal solution. 
This hypothesis also provides a satisfactory explanation of the thermic 
working conditions of diastases. 


[IM-fftl 
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zii - Gnln-Duit Explosions in Mills and Elevators in the United States. — dbdricx, 

B.W. (Instructorln Milling Engineering) and Fehr, R. B ( A«wilstant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State College) In collaboration with Price, D. J. (Engineer in 
Charge, Orain-Dust Ricplosion Investigations, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture) In the U. S. Department of Af*ricuUwe, B«//«fmNo. 68i, 54 pp -f 17 Tables -f 
% Pigs -|- I Plates -f Bibliography of 10 Publications. Washington, Mav t8, jot8. 

In addition to investij^ations into the inflammability of dust in se- 
parators (1), the Bureau of Chemistry of the U. vS. Department of Agricul- 
ture undertook, in collaboration with the Pennsylvania State College, 
studies on the causes of the ignition of dust in mills and elevators, with a 
view to finding means ol iireveuting the numerous losses by fire occurring 
of recent years in such buildings An experimental mill was installed in 
1915 by the Department I'f Mechanical Phigineering of the I’ennsylvania 
State College The building erected for the exi)erimcntal grain was 15 X 
15 X 24 ft., and made of a light frame covered with ridged galvanised iron. 
An attrition mill, two elevators, a dump bin, a stock hopper over the mill, 
and a small bin for receiving ground material were installed. This appara- 
tus was placed on a raised platform 14 in. high. A screw conveyor 10 
ft. long was placed 2 ft. below the floor to carry the material from the mill to 
the elevator or dust room, built on to the main building. The attrition 
mill, screw conveyor and elevator were drive by a 15 H. P., direct-current 
motor in the basement Peepholes were made through which to observe the 
origin and duration ol the sjiarks. 

Preliminaiy* experiments were made to determine whether, dining 
milling ex])l(^sions may be caused by, i) sparks emitted by foreign material 
(nails, flint, matches, etc.), 2) a naked flame. In the first case the results 
were negative in the second, positive. A series of sixteen* experiments 
was then made with grain, sprouts, brewers' dried grain, etc. The final con- 
clusions of these experiments, described at length and summarised in 
tables, arc : ‘ ' 

1) Precautions for collecting and removing tbe dust in the mill 
and surrounding atmosphere are indisjiensable 

2) In some cases it may be advisable to use inert gases to decrease the 
oxygen content and thus prevent the formation of an explosive mixture of 
air and dust 

» 4) Wherever there is danger of a dust-laden atmosphere eveiy* jios- 
sible source of heat should be eliminated. 

4) Ivverv ])recaution should be taken to eliminate sparks caused 
by static clectricit>'. 

5) Greateijg^se should be maile of sheet iron on account of the ver> 
great danger from smouldering hea])S of grain 

6) Revolving danii>ers, such as used in the experiment and in some 
mills, appear useful for the prevention of the propagation of explosions. 

7) The principle of the automatic relief valve should receive more 
attention as a means of partially preventing the propagation of the flame. 


(i)Si’cU Miy, lyis, No siC, uiid/f No\ ,1916. No IJ08 {Ed] 


riiii 
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The aim of the relief valve, placed in a gas relief pipe, one end of which 
is in the hopper, the other outside the building, is to relieve automatically 
the pressure caused by an explosion and to help to prevent the flame from 
spreading to a dangerous part of the mill. The experiments showed the 
value of this arrangement, 

1 12 Ths Hydrogenation of Ground Nur OIL — heim, f , job, a and Sturzuagb, ii 

in the Bulletin de VOffice Colonial, Yen XI, N'os iv 138, pp 355 361 -f ^ Dingroin 
ArHlnti ^Kiancp), fnlv Aiipn^'t, i<fiH 

Work carried out in the I.aboratoire de Phytotechnie and in the 
chemical labcnatory of the “ Conservatoire national des Arts-et-Metiers ", 
at Paris. 

Pats as in known, consist of glycerides 01 glyceric ethers of fats, and 
melt at a temperature which is all the higher the less unsaturated acids they 
contain The unsaturated acids are saturated by catalytic hydrogenation ; 
in this even the glycerides are saturated which then remain solid at 
oidinary tcmiicraturos. 

Except drying oils, oleic acid, CjgHj^O, is the only unsaturated acid 
usually contained by fats On adding 2 atoms of hydrogen to this oleic 
acid, liquid at ordinal y temperatures, it is transformed into saturated stearic 
acid, CjgHj^jOg, melting at The melting point of the fat after 

hydrogenation is all the higher the more stearic acid it contains. 

The hydiogenation of fats also diminishes their iodine index (index 
expressing the amount of iodine taken up by 100 parts of the fatty 4 *ody). 

The elevation of the melting point becomes ofgieat commercial and 
industrial interest, if the operation can bt carried out sufficiently economic- 
ally (T^erally speaking, fats are all the more valuable the less easily 
they melt Thus the new industry’ of the hydrogenation of fats has begun 
to develop 

Hydrogenated lat^ are chiefly used in soap-making in admixture with 
other fats in order to obtain hard fats Hardened fats do not seem to 
have been used in the stearin industry, as the interest of the operation 
de]>ending on the cost of stearic acid and the transformation ha\ e to be 
integral to be ad\ antageous 

The use of hardened fats is under consideration for food by replacing 
butter and its substitutes (maigarine, vegetable butters), theoietically, it 
IS feared that traces of the substances used to obtain the hydrogenation 
remain in the product. 

The authors describe a hydrogenation process using reduced nickel as a 
catalyst , the reducible nickel salt used is the forniiate Xi 1 H^O. 

Hydrogenated ground nut oil is a hard white fat like wax, without taste 
or smell. Its characteristics aie . - iodine index, 13.5 ; solidifying point, 
47.80C. ; melting point, 58^0. (the initial iodijie index is 81.9 ; the solidifying 
point of the oil is near 20C). 

Considering that the melting point of beef fat is about 46<’, and that of 
mutton fat (the hardest of the ordinary fats)) is not over 52^C., it wdll be 
seen that it is pos^^ible, by grading the hydrogenation of ground-nut oil as 

[llf-lIX] 
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may be desired, fats as hard as and even harder than the most appreciated 
animal fats may be obtained. 

X13 -- Contribution to the Chemical, Study of the Fruit of Camellia dr up! f era 
Lour, and Camelia Oil. — HotjVI'Lot, in the Bullchn economi jxn ih I Jndochtnc, 
Year XXI, No 129, pp 232-234 ILxnt i H M.ii(h April 

The oil obtained by simple eKtraclion in the cold of tumdliu drupileru 
is clear after filtration, very transparent, golden yellow, of a sweet and pleas- 
ant flavour and a peculiar, not over-strong odour. The results are given 
of a physical -chemical study of this o^l and an analysis of the cake and 
the seed. 

Freed from the little saponin it contains, camelia oil would make an 
excellent table oil of a sweet and pleasant flavour. Well prepared it would 
be free from the glucoside which deprives it of its value as a food. This value 
is increased )yy the resistence of the oil to rancidity. Camelia oil would be 
suitable for soap-making. Its low content in solid fatty acids makes it 
of no value in the preparation of stearin. On the whole it is a non-sicca- 
tive oil. 

The cake could be used advantageously as a fertilisei. In addition 
to^its fertilising properties, the sa^xinin it contains is toxic to insect larvae 
and would prevent their develo])ment. Throughout the Thauh-Ba district 
the cake is used for fishing in stagnant water The saiionin is a proto- 
plasmic poison with hydrolysing properties 

The nuts, i. e. the seed, contain 50.34 % of shell and 49.O6 %of kernel. 
One hundred kernels weigh 199.55 gm The kernel yields 47 84 % of 
oil, or 23.75 % of the whole nut. 

1x4 - A Substitute tor Linseed Oil: ^^Beneflng*’ Oil — Li xiyojuui /tanfxn. No 92, 

p 35 find No 96, p 31 Pari*;, May 2 and 30, i<,ih Rtpniittd in the BulUiin de I Office 
Colonial, Year’s^, No 126, p 345 nnd Nos 127128, p 370 Mtlun Fiamo, Tnut. and 
Tu > August, !<>! 8. 

Under the direction of Governor PfikiyuKT and iU Vi ielk'i, Director 
of Agriculture of the Upper Senegal and Niger, very important experi- 
ments have been made with a view to substituting products ]>roduced loc- 
ally for those imported from France. In the work -shops of the Kayes 
railway, in the Niger district, “ benefing " seed was treated and a siccative 
oil obtained which satisfactorily rejdaces linseed oil and is used in all the 
workshops of the railway. Unfortunately the extraction, carried out by 
inappropriate methods, gives but a low yield (about 7 galls per 1000 Ib.l. 
This proof tliat “ heuefing ” oil can advantageously replace linseed oil lor 
industrial purposes is, however, of great value under ])resent conditions 
Benefing ” is also found in Madagascar, especially m the noith-west 
of the island, from Sombirano to Anolobe, Wlieie rec'cnt decoini)()siti()n of 
basalt has formed a deep humus, rich in iron. The plant grows wild. 
The Sakalavcs call it " voa matavy or ” voa mam> ” and, without tending 
it ])articularly or even taking the trouble to reproduce it regularly or extend 
its cultivation, thoroughly understand its fooa value. 
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1 15 - Utilisation of Rica Straw. — Nicola, C , in Gazdta agranu commrc%a!e ^ indusinale, 
O^ffano del Consomo per le CaUedre ambulattit di AgrtcoUura pet la Provimia dt A^essan- 
dtta, Year II, No iS, pp n)<^-igb Alesanclna, September 30, ipjR 

Even on estates in Italy devoted especially to rice-growing, rice straw, 
up to the beginning of the war, was regarded almost an encumbrance. 
Litter was made by preference with wheat or oat straw, and only when all 
other cereals were exhausted was recourse had to rice. As rice is harvested 
while its culms are still almost green, the straw, after threshing, undergoes 
active fermentation, followed by putrefaction, which destroys a large part 
of it. If this straw is used as litter it gives, when moved, a disagreeable 
dust, caused by the mouldiness. If fed to animals it would cause serious 
trouble of the digestive and respiratory organs In other cases the rice 
straw is, after threshing, spread in the courtyards, on the paths, and especially 
along that leading from the stable to the drinking trough. It does not de- 
compose foi a long time, keeps the surface of the soil continuall)^ moist, 
and sometimes causes the fonnation of a layer of mud full of pathogenic 
micro-organisms and, consequently, dangerous to animals, which easily 
contract bad feet and sometimes zoppina lombarda ” (lameness). 

Rice straw must, therefore, be dried. Dried and baled rice straw 
fetched, in Italy in igi8, 4s. per cwt , and is being used increasingly 
for various purposes. Some rope-walks use it for making ro]^es 

The maturation of rice straw is a very simple process The straw from 
the thresher is put on small carts and carried to a clear, clean space, where 
it is spread out thinly and left for two days On the third day it is 
turned, and, at the end of the same day, it the sun has shone cdRtinually, 
it is dry and ready to be made into bundles or, better still, pressed The 
straw then undergoes moderate fermentation which completes maturation 
It does not putrefy and turns a fine golden-yell<)v\ . 

1 16 - The Utilisation of Rice and its By products in Different Industries > Scc No 8 

of thi«i Reuch) 

117 - The t'oundation of an Industry UtUlsIng the Fibres of the Banana with Edible, 

Fruit, in Spain. — Revista de la Cdmara apicola baU ar, Year XX, No 19, p 146 Palma 
de Mallorca, October 10, 1918 

Sen. T. Roca, of Las Palmas, Majorca (Balearic Islts), has registerd a 
patent method for utilising the fibres of the banana with edible fruits for 
making textile fabrics, thread, ropes, sail cloth and rope soles, so as to re- 
place abaca or Manila hemp (Muba texiiUs) and hemp 

The fibres extracted from the banana are of \ ery good quality ; the 
finest are like nippis'” (i) and are used for making textile fabrics, the med- 
ium ones are used for maidng ropes,espccially ship's cables, while the coarse 
ones are used for making sacks. The plant for the manufactory to be 
established at Las Palmas has been shipped from the United States. 

(i) Fibre from the Philippines and Madagascar is obtained from the jLcnera Musa and 
C'lnna {Ed). 

[flMlT] 
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ii8 - New Method of Estimating Caffeine in Coffee. — vautihr, e ,iti AnnaU'sde CMwie 

Analytique, Vol XXIII, No lo, pp. 1*07-210 -f i Tahit*. ParU, 1918. 

The present shortage of chlorofoiui induced the author to attempt to 
find a method for estimating caffeine without chlorofoim. He mentions 
the chief methods adopted which use as a solvaiit of caffeine, either chloro- 
form Manuel sifissc des denr^^s ahmenttaves, 2nd Krench 

edition, p. 164 ; PhiuppK, Ibid., 3rd German edition, p. 192), or carbon tetra- 
chloride (LENDRiCH-NorrnoHM, Zeitschrijt jiir Vnters. Nahr.-und (lennss- 
mittel, 1909, p. 241). He then describes his own method. 

The finely ground coffee (5 gm.) is effaced in a roll of filter papei closed 
at both ends with cott( n-wool and placed in a Soxhlct apparatus with about 
5cc. of ammonia. Ether is added, the mixture extracted fru 4 hours then, 
the caffeine having ]jassed into the solvant, the ether is distilled over thi‘ 
hot water bath, and the residue treated with boiling w»ater. This is 
filtered, washed with h()t w'ater and evaiiorated to dryness. 

A serie.s of comparative data is given showing the efticacity of this 
method which gives figures ver>’ near to those obtained by Piiii.ippe's 
method. 

XT9 - study and Determination of the Industrial Value of a Gum of the North Camer- 

OOnS. — ITeim, F , in ihc Bulletin di rOff tee Colonial Yqm XI, Nob. 127-128, pp. 

Me'Iuu, France, Ju‘y \nc:ii‘=t, iqiS. 

The Service for the Study of Colonial Production received from the 
North Cameroons sami)les of a gum. These were examined and the 
author (Director of the Service) gives the results obtained. 

Some of the samples were mbars, others in fairly large lumps. In spite 
of their different shapes they appeared identical. Whether it be in bars or 
lumps the material, w^hen cold, is pink inside, the darker colour on the sur- 
face being certainly due to oxidation. Hard at normal temperature the pro- 
duct, when touched gives the impression of nibber and i.*> elastic. When 
heated dark red or black particles separate and appear to form a lubbeiy’ 
substance. 

The product appears to be intermediate to gutta-percha and rubber. 
Its density is between i and i.oi. It softens at about 4o^C. In the crude 
state, but more particularly wdien purified, it is very suitable for making 
all kinds of moulded articles used in chemistr3^ surgeiy, dental work, etc., 
and veiy^ fine galvano-plastic moulds may be obtained with it. Less hard 
than lubber, it has a slight elasticity which light vulcani-iatuin would rendei 
permanent. Only the purified gum vulcanises and may thus be hardened 
and made invulnerable to ]>hysical and chemical agents. Considering the 
great resistance of this gum, intermediate to that of rubber and gutta- 
percha, it could be used as isolating material for cables. If not a true 
gutta-percha, it is at least a valuable gum. 

X20 - New Method of Analysing Butter. -— Krculisse, p. and dackwkilkr, it , in Anttaie ^ 

de Chimte Analvitnte, Year XXIII, No ii, pp. 22'5-2 34- Farm, N •wmb- r, 1018 

To make the value of a new method for the chemical analysis of fr.ts 
especially butter, better understood, the Chemical composition of fats is 

rns-itei 
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summarised. Fats are tri-glycerides, i. e. ether salts of glycerine and mono- 
basic acids of the aliphatic group, the chief of which, in fats used for food, 
are butyric, caproic, caprylic, caprinic, lauric, myristic, hypogaeic, palmitic, 
stearic, oleic, arachidic, erucic acids, etc. The natural fats differ : i) in 
the different proportion of fatty acids ; 2) in isomerism. Chemical analysis 
can show only the nature and, at the most, the proportion of the various 
fatty acids, whereas isometric determination of the differences depends 
on purely physical methods (density, refractive index, critical temperature, 
etc.). 

The authors review briefly the chemical methods now in use which 
they propose to modify They are : — i) Deteiniination of the saponifica- 
tion index (Koettstorfer's index) ; 2) the determination of the soluble 
volatile fatty acids (Reichert-Meisse-Woleny index ; 3) determination of 
the insoluble volatile fatty acids (Poeenske index) ; 4) deteiniination of 
the fixed fatty acids (Hehneh index). All of these determinations are criti- 
cised and their insufficiency and lack of precision shown. The modifica- 
tions proposed by several authors are then given : — 

a) Wyssmann and Reyst method in which the Reichert-Meisse index is 
determined twice, the first time by distilling 100 cc., as in the usual method, 
the second by distilling 300 cc. for, if the fats contain much capioic and 
caprylic acids, these acids not only are not removed by distilling 100 cc., 
but this quantity of water does not suffice to dissolve all of these acids 
contained in the distillate. To dissolve all these acids at least 300 cc. 
must be distilled and 100 cc. of water for each additional 100 ccji^f dis- 
tillate to be collected added to the distillation residue of the Reichert- 
Meisse index. In each of these distillates the caproic and caprylic acids 
a*e estimated, taking as a basis the insolubility in water of their silver 
salt, whereas silver butyrate is soluble. The same result is thus obtained 
in the two estimations if the fat analysed contains few Cg and Cg acids as 
is the case in cow's butter, but not in coco butter which contains much cap- 
roic and capiylic cid. 

b) Other analytical methods for fat have been proposed by Jean and 
Beeeier, based on the solubility of salts of Mg, Fa, Cu, and Pb of the fatty 
acids of the glycerides, These methods, however, are not used in practical 
laboratory work. 

The method recommended by the authors is based on principles similar 
to those used by Wyssmann and Reyst, and Jean and Beieier, but 
differs from these in the application of these principles Its main condi- 
tions are : — 

1) Determination of the saponification index, 1$ ; the number of cc. of 
normal KOH or NaOH necessary to saponify i gm. of fat represents the num- 
ber of milli-molecular grammes of fatly acids in this quantity, 

2) Determination of the silver index, lAg. which consists in piecipita- 
ing a known quantity of neutral soap by silver nitrate. Only the butyrate 
is not precipitated. By determining by titrating back the number of cc. 
of nonnal solution of AgNOj necessary to the precipitation of acids other 
than butyric acid and comparing this number with the soap obtained from 
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I gm. of fat, is obtained the number of milli-molecular grammes of acids 
other than butyric acid in i gm. of iat. By substracting this number from 
the IS number the I Ag is obtained, i. e. lAe number of nnlh-molecular gram- 
mes of butyric acid in i gm. of fat (this number, multiplied by 5 ' 10 to bring 
it to 5 gm. of fat and the number of decinoiinal cc. is the true Reichert- 
Mktsse index). 

3) Determination of the magnesium index, I A fresh, known quan- 
tity of neutral soap si precipitated by magnesium sulphate. The filtrate 
contains only the salts of the fatty acids below the magnesium salts of 
which are soluble. By precipitation with normal silver nitrate is determined 
the number of milli-molecular grammes of acids below Cjg other than buty- 
ric acid, i. e. 1 Mg or the number of milli-molecular grammes of caproic, capry- 
he and caprime acids in igm. of fat (this number, multiplied by 5 v 10, as 
in the preceding case, gives the equivalent to the Polknske index). 

These three figures (IS I Ag, and I Mg) make it possible to caUnlate the 
IlEHNER index. I S makes it possible to estimate the weight of the glyceric 
residue in i gm. of fat. By substracting this weight from I is obtained the total 
w'cight a of fatty acids in i gm. of fat. The, molecular weight of butyric 
acid (88) X I Ag gives the weight b of butyric acid in 1 gm. of fat. The aver- 
age molecular weight of the three C®, Cg and C^q acids (1.14) x I Mg gives 
very approximately and with sufficient exactitude, the weight r of the C^,, 
Cg and Cjo acids. The Hehner index is, therefore a- {b ^ c). 

After a minute and detailed description of their method the authors 
point out its advantages (especially the precision of the silver and niagncs- 
uini indeces, superior to the Reichert MkiSvSL and other indcces, and similar 
to that generally obtained in mineral chemistr\’) They also la\ stres*- 
on the rapidity of the method which cal'* be carried out in 2 hours Tla 
method may be ap])lied to the analysis oi all fats and tlnir deriv.ilJ\(s 

121 - Deterioration of Eggs Considered from the Point of View of Sanitary Inspection. 

- - M\rtfl (Chief of the Simtary Wltiuiary Servu c at the Piefcttuu of Point), 1 1 

llu Ueoue SLunlitiqui , Ytai EVI, No. 17, pp 5^2 si, P.iiis, 

Candling in a dark room is the best method of testing eggs. The auth- 
or’s investigations led him to classify the spots reported by professional 
candlers. He shows that Germain’s hypothesis, that eggs with mobile 
spots are irractically exempt from bacteria, is subject to exceinions 

Mobile spots usually show beneficial changes -- thick chala/a‘‘, foreign 
bodies, dark yolk, autolysis of the white with setting free of chala/a’^, embiv<i 
little developed 

Eggs with so-called red rot ” are distinguished by the jiicsence of 
diffused shadows or cloudiness, and the contents are reddish showing the 
broken yolk to be mixed with the white (eggs rarely rich in bacteria, biu at- 
tacked by mycelium where the yolk is in contact with the shell) . On ac- 
count of the very marked and often disagreeable smell and flavour of these 
they arc refused by the consumer. 

Long incubated eggs show the same charaderistic's as those with red rot. 

In very old eggs the yolk adheres to the shell at a point diametrically 


ri9« i<il 
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opposed to that on which they are resting ; turning the eggs sharply during 
candling prevents this adherence. 

Mouldy eggs hafe spots, called mouldy or damp which are always 
immobile and very obvious ; the centre of these spots turns black, somc- 
tiiiies red or violet (presence of chroinogeu bacteria). The large, fixed spot 
is observed especially in eggs on sale at the end of summer or in winter. 
Numerous damp spots are found especially in summer, in badly packed 
eggs or those sent by sea (Moroccan or Russian eggs). The ascomycetes 
most commonly found arc Aspergillus and Pcmcillium (in the latio of d : i 
in 114 hen's eggs studied by the author). Kggs showing when candled, 
concentric hah/S round the mould six)t contain colonies of bacteria which 
can easily be distinguished from the moulds, even with the nak.id eye. 
Mouldy eggs often contain no bacteria. Eggs which have recently become 
moiildy may be usc'd in biscuit-making, but mouldy eggs containing bac- 
teria give off a disagreeable smell and are unfit for consumption. 

Eggs with so-called black rot " are often spotted eggs, the central 
black part (jf which has spread gradually till it has invaded the whole egg. 
All forms of putrefaction have not yet been described. 

Badlv IrozLii eggs (1) (faulty packing, insuflicient freezing) usually show 
at liist small, red spots of dampness which become large black spots and 
rapidly spoil the egg. 

The ])utrefaction of eggs i)reserved in lime is easily distinguished. In ad- 
dition to the characteiistici of the shell (roughness, fragility, grejit i>orous- 
iiess) the white of uch eggs is very transparent. The yolk is als^xtrcmely 
iiKjbile and a])]jears, through the watery white, as. a shadow of maiked 
outline, and of a colour varying from tawny to sepia-black, according to 
the degree of putrefaction. The yolk of very bad or “ barnt ” eggs does not 
adhere to the shell, but when broken, gives off a (lisagreeable smell. The 
yolk is dark and li(jiiefied, the white almost always reddish and rich in bac- 
teria. Deterioration affecting the taste and colour are not shown by candl- 
ing. Fresh eggs very slightly affected by bacteria during development have 
all the cliaracters of healthy eggs 

These data, whilst showing the difficulties with which a service for 
the sanitary’ ins|iection of eggs has to contend prove that, in most cases, 
candling may be satisfactorily adopted. 

122 - Tunisian Wool. — HuUttm m'nsuel di VOffire dn ^nuooium nt fum^ten, Ycai XIT, 
No 102, pp i5i-rT3. Pans, Ju 1 >- August, 1918. 

There are in Tunis 700 000 sheep, producing about 1 670 tons of wool 
annually. The l(;cal consumption is about 690 tons ? year, leaving 980 for 
export. During the last ten years the average annual amount exported was 
825 tons (4 to Fraiiee) of greasy wool and 104 tons (75 to France) of wash- 
ed wool. The data for these ten years show the annual exports to vary 
greatly (295 to i 375 tons). These variations are due to : — 1) mortality, 
sometimes very high, as much as 40 % of all the flocks ; 2) foresight of the 

(i ) The ail cuainber oi Well irozeu eggb is slightly enlarged. The >o 1 k Is not mobile, as 
ill other eggs pic^i-ived lor a long time The white becomes reddl^^h. 
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native breeder who keeps some of his wool from one year to another, some- 
times for several years, and only sells it in small quantities according to 
his needs ; 3) annual variations in the Tunisian weaving trade which is 
largely affected by good or bad years, not only in Tuiiii, but also in other 
North African exporting countries (Algeria, Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt). Four 
classes of wool are expoited — slJin wool, waste or “ bou-kaddou.. ", used 
mattress wool and sheared wool. 

Skin wool from the slaughter houses or nomad flocks supplies 195 to 295 
tons of these exports. The fibre is always removed with lime so that, as 
a rule, the wool contains much lime dust. Since a few years, however, some 
exporters wash them roughly, usually with sea water. This wool, before 
the war, sold at £2.165. to £3.125. a cwt., according to its condition 
and origin. 

Waste or " hou-kaddotis " is composed of waste from shearing, mostly 
from the lower parts, and is u«ed by the Arab countrywomen as exchange 
money. It conies from all part,; of Tunis without distinction, and chiefly 
from thr town of Tunis and Sousse. This grade often contains a high pro- 
portion of dung and large impurities. Before the war it was worth £1.45. 
to £2.0 5. per cwi. The annual amount available for exportation yeaily 
is approximately 98 tons. 

Used wool from old mattresses is little used in the native industry, and 
it is impossible to state the amount available each year as it varies greatly. 
It fetches from £t.i6s. to £2.165. i)er cwt. and is used by the importing 
countries principally for making felt. 

Sheared wooU obtainable from the middle of Match to the end of June 
01 middle of July, supplies the most valuable and important part of the ex- 
port, i. e. about 590 to O90 tons. A small part of the sheared wool is fi(»m 
thin-tailjd sheep but most of it is from thick-tailed Barbaiy sheq). About 
50 tons of wool is produced from thin-tailed sheep. This amount is increas- 
ing as a result of the good results obtained with these slieep from a point 
of view of reproduction as well a.s that of meat and wool. Before the wai 
this wool cost £3 to £3.85.; when thoroughly scoured the yield i'J fiom 32 
to 38^%. 

The wool from thick -tailed Barbar>^ sheei) may, from a point oi view 
of quality, be divided into 7 groups, according to the producing district 

1) Northern Tunis, the neighbourhood of the town of Tunis, Valley 
of the Medjerdah, Cape Bon ; principal market, Tunis. Ordinary" w^ool sell- 
ing at £2 8s. to £2.165. before the war. Yield when scoured, 38 to 44%. 

2) Certain centres of the same northern district, .such as Beja, Tvouk- 
el-Arba. Coarse wool worth £i.i6s. to £2.165. ; 40 to 55 %. 

3) Kef and Thala district; principal market, Ebba-Ksour. Strong 
wool , the fine and semi fine qualities are perfectly adapted to the making 
of cloths and hosiery; £2.125. to £3.05.; 35 to 45%. 

4) Kairouan, Sousse and Maktar district; principal market, Knir- 
ouan. Semi-fine wool used for catpets ; £1.45. to £1.165. ; 35 to 45 %. 

5) Southern district within the ciicie of the railway f^fax-Gafsa- 
Souse; principal maikets, »Stax, Sidi-bon-Zid, Hadjeb-el-Aioun, Gafsa. Wool 
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fine, silky, elastic, suitable ior fine cloths, but often full of sand ; £2.o.s\ to 
£2 .i6vs; 28 to 35 %. 

6) Djerid district ; piincipal market Tozeur. Same characteristics. 

7) Gabes district and extreme south ; principal markets, Gabfes, Ben- 
Gardare, Medemne, Kebibi. Wool similar to the two preceding ones, but 
depreciated because of its /cry high content in sand ; £1.85 to £2.45 ; 20 
to 30 % 

123 - The Action of Cold on Mioroorganlsnis. ■— Ruata, G. Q., in the Rivisla del Freddo 
Year IV, No. 4, pp. 120-126. Rome, April 10, 1913. 

It is known that artificial cold does not destroy genns capable of dam- 
aging food stuffs, wliile it does paralyse their development by rendering 
them inert and harmless for as long as its action lasts. This is based on 
work done long since by Mackendrik, Brown &Escom be, Thistelton- 
Dyer, MacfadyKn, and others, which has shown that bacteria, and plants 
in general, resist low temperatures, not only those obtained with ordinary 
refrigerating machines but even those obtained with liquid air ( — iqo^C.) 
and liquid hydrogen ( — 2500C.). 

The author has long accepted this opinion, but he has often liad the 
occasion, during his exi)erience of the application of artificial cold to the 
cold-storage industry, of pointing out facts that are apparently in contra- 
diction to the generally accepted theory. For this reason, he decided, 
towards the end of 1914, to carry out a series of experiments with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining whether, besides the susi>ension it is known t^piuse of 
microbial action, cold does not also produce a deeper or more directly 
germicidical modification. 

Owing to the war the author could not extend his experiments as far 
as he would have liked, but the results he has so far obtained are already 
sufficiently conclusive. For the work a small Audkikfkkn vSingrun (i) 
refrigerating macliine was used, in which the temperature was constantly 
kept between — 3^ and — I2^C. in a dry environment. The organisms under 
study vrere treated in this apparatus and their behaviour was studied both 
as regards the alteration of their biological inoperties as well as the final 
abolition of their vitality. 

Results. — 1) The researches on the vitality of B, coll .showed that: 
— a) the action of cold retards the growth of the organism ; b) the action 
is progressively germicidal, for the destruction of the culture begins to be 
apparent after 4 to 6 days and is complete in ii 5 to 120 day.s. 

2) The researches on the biological ])ro])erties of B. coli showed that 
cold, save some slight delays in development a.s com])ared wath the controls, 
produced no modification. 

3) Researches on the vitality and pigment formation of B. pyocya- 
neus showed : — a) that this organism, like B. coli, is progressively destroyed 
by the action of cold ; b) that pigment formation is unaffected as it con- 
tinues as long as traces of vitality remain. 


(1) See R . Sept. 1918, No. 1029 ( Ed .) and al.so Monitorc Tecnico , 1016, No 31. ( AtUhor ) 
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4) Researches on the power of B. pyocyaneus to liquefy gelatine 
showed that the prolonged action of cold destroys this power. This 
organism, sown on an agar plate on December 17, IQ14, was already 
destroyed on of March 12, 1915, while, inoculated in the thickness of the 
gelatine, it was still living on June 15, 1915. 

«)) Researches on' the power of Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus to 
liquefy gelatine showed that, within the limits of time during which the 
exposure in the refrigerator lasted (from December 17 to various dates up to 
June 20), there was a notable and progressive delay in liquefaction, in 
comi)arison with controls under noniial conditions, without, however, 
destroying the liquefying power. 

6) The haemolytic power of the above organism was clearly reduced 
during the period of ex])eriment (December 17, 1914 to June 20, 1915). 

7) Cold destroys the licpiefying power of protcHs vuli^an^ 

8) No modification was noted, while the exj)eriments continued (up 

to June 20, 1915) in the power of B. proieus and B. hnh^ayicHs to 

coagulate milk. 

9) Researches on the anndolytic power of Bacillus clavatus Bifh 
showed ‘that, under the prolonged action of cold this organism completely 
loses its amylolytic i)Ovv'er, wliich is normally very vigorous. 

10) The sporc*s of B. clavatus, which are amongst the most resistant 
ones known, are clearly and gradually killed by the prolonged action of 
cold. The w^ay the experiment was going suggested that, could it have 
been irolonged, the culture plate would have been completely sterilised 
it) The resistance of the cholera vibrion to cold is ver\’ weak, wdiile 
however, its agglutinabihty is unchanged 

12) The ex])eriments on the vitality of Bacillus fluorescent non liqiie- 
faciens, B. colilonnc, a liquefying streptococcus that coagulates milk, 

//^s prodigiosut, B, protcus \ ulcj^ans, although more limited than tlie pie\ lous 
ones, confirm the germicidal action of cold in coin])arison with organisms 
other than those used in the w^ork. These results , e of great inten*st as 
regards organisms i.solated from putrefying meat 

These results lead to the conclusion that cold ])roduces more profound 
and definite efiects on micro-organisms that has been so far admitted. The 
author intends to continue his e\{)eriments and hopes to arrive at conclu- 
sions of interest regarding the technitjue of the preservation of foodstulls 
in cold storage. 

124 The Influence of Cold Shock in the Sterilisation of Canned Foods. - la shm ll e 

J>,in llu ] <>ui n il of hiilnslfi inJ hn'inecnn {'/'» Vol X, No up ;32-4';(» 
Ntw Ydik, pij’' 1 1918 

Thirteen ex])eiimen1s weie made to determine the eliect of different 
methods of sterilising tinned vegetables. The investigations included : — 
i) the effect of heating to boiling point for 5 to 20 minutes and sudden cool- 
ing by immersion in iced water ; 2) effect of intermittent heating followed 
by rajiid cooling ; 3) the necessity of coniglete sterilisation ; 4) the result 
ot hermetic closing. The vegetables used w^eie peas, green beans, Inlets 

[ 1 ^ 3 - 114 ] 
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and sweet corn. Control experiments were made with bacterial cultures 
from badly jireservcd foods. 

CoNCi.usiONS. - Blanching does not leduce the time required properly 
to prepare tinned foods. Small amounts of salt are of little value in prevent- 
ing the development of bacteria in tinned foods. Small amounts of organic, 
acid (acetic acid) have a distinctly retarding action on bacterial growth in 
titnu d vegetables. The use of small quantities of acid is advisable wheie- 
evei it will not injure the texture, flavour, or a])pearance of the product. 
In many cases an unsteiile product will keep indefinitely if propeily sealed. 
This, however, is not true in all cases, and sealing should not be relied on 
to take the place of proper sterilisation on account of the danger of loss 
through spore-forming anaerobes. 

125 - The Commercial Freezing and Storing of Fish. — Clark, e. d , almy, e. h anri 
rKXNiNGTOX, M. E , in the U. S. Depattmeni of AgttcuUuu', BulU'itn No 63s, 9 pp. -f 8 

Washington, March 9, 1918. 

The commercial method of freezing and storing fish as at present adopt- 
ed and its effect on the fish are considered. Freezing and storage will keep 
fish in the condition in which it is received for several months, but will not 
remedy deterioration due to previous heating or bad handling. Only fish 
in perfect condition should , therefore, be accepted by freezers. Unless deliv- 
ered 3 or 4 hours after being taken from the water, fish should b(‘ ke]>t in 
ice in the boats. In many freezing plants it is necessary, to obtain a good 
product, to freeze rapidly at as low a temperature ])ossible and store the 
fi.sh as .soon as it arrives, Fieezing, by enclosing the fi.sh in a of ice, 
picvent-> loss of moisture, ])totects the fish from moulds and bacteria, and 
makes it less subject to mechanical injury. Fish to be stored for iiiorc^ tlian 
3 to 5 month.s should be re- frozen occasionally, as in time the ice evaporates, 
even at low temperatures. The most economical tempera tiire at which to 
store fish is probably a constant one of from o'* to T50 although some 
freezers maintain that lower temperatures helj) to delay eva]K)ration of the 
ice coating. Packing the fish in boxes before storage helps to pre\*ent loss of 
the coating and x^totects it from mechanical injury. Proirerly frozen fish 
reaches the retailer in excellent condition ; it should be kept frozen till 
sold. Thawing fish by warming or soaking greatly lessens it food value 
and flavour. Chemical analyses showed no apxireciable change in fish 
stored 27 months, i. e. much longer than would be necessary or profitable 
in storing it commercially. 

126 - Variations in the Loss of Weight and Deterioration in Grosse Grise ” Pears 

during Storage. — a., in Compus rendus dts Sdances dc VAiademu d\ii\ncul 

ture dc France^ Vol. IV, No. 37, pp. 1012-1021. I’ari*?, November ?7, 

The author made experiments with jrearsof the "Grosse Grise" var- 
iety to detenniiie the loss in weight and deterioration they undergo during 
storage. Twenty-two ]x>unds of sound pears were divided into five lots 
of 4.4 lb. to see whether the volume or weight of the fruit had any ajipreci- 
able effect on loss or the condition^ of the fruit. The number of fruits in 
each lot varied from 14 to 20. 

[IX4-I2S] 
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Loss in u'cight. - - 1 . — The loss in weight in Grosse Grise'' pears is 
fairly regular, according to the three periods of storage considered — 
normal, critical, extreme — and the volume of the fruit. 

II. - - Loss of weight is greatest in the first of the three intervals of 15 
days which lorni the normal and critical periods of storage. This confirms 
experimentally the advice given by fruit growers to dry the fruit for abouc 10 
days before storing it. Loss of weight then progresses si owl}" and is veiy 
slight during the first 15 days of the extreme period of storage, which begins 
with the 60th da5^ It then increases suddenly, becoming i V, times grcatei 
than the average loss at the beginning of preservation. 

III. - I yoss in weight seems less marked in small than in large ])caTs, 
at the beginning of storage at least. 

IV. -- The average loss of weight for each 15 days of storage, estimated 
from a mixture of pears of all sizes and compared with the total w^eight of 
fruit ex])erimented with, was: - - ist 15 days, Viei 2nd 15 day, 3rd 
15 days, Vfti 4th 15 days, Vsi 5th 15 days, between and 

Deterioration.- V. — During the first 15 days of storage the pears suf- 
fered no visible deterioration. Only during the second 15 days did small, 
brownish s])ots begin to apix^ar in i to 3 pears, according to the lots Slee])i- 
nes.s w'as observed only in the third 15 days, affecting i to 2 pears in each 
lot to a more or less marked degree. During the fourth 15 days, sleej)!- 
ness took on such a mixed form that it was difficult, because of the f'ondi- 
tion of the flesh, to distinguish between sleepiness and w"hitc rot, it being 
]M)Ssible, after the both <lay, to confuse one with the other. 

VI. - If these expcriinents are considered from the double ])(nnt oi 
view of the use of the pears for commercial puri)oscs 01 for making perry, 
it is found that : 1) both from a point of view of loss of w’eight and deter- 
ioration it is to the interest of the grower to sell the fruit duiiiig th<‘ first 
15 days after gatlu ring and he should by no means keep them bevond the 
second 15 days of the normal period ; 2) to obtain the maximum yield and 
best (juality, ])ears should be made into perr}" during the second or third 15 
day.-^. Later than this, although the fruit lias lost all eomrnereial value and 
almost all its goodness for thi^ ]nirposc, it may be made into ])eir\ foi distil- 
lation jnirposes, not for consumption 

127 -< Samarani Silo for Small and Medium sized Farms. — Sjc n<> < i this Rtvuir 

128 - Butter and Cheese Trade by Parcel Post, in the United States, it^ohr, t. p. , .m : 

Potts, R. C , in the LJ S of 1 luiivur^ Jjulhtni 930, i : pp | (• 

Pics TOT^ 

Kxperinients were made wdth the sending of more than 2000 lb. ol 
butter by posts in parcels of 2, 3, 5, and 10 lb. to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture^BureanV)f Markets by four dairies, in order to control the possi- 
bility of sending butter by parcel post. Of the 222 parcels sent between 
April and October by one dairy 375 miles from Washington. 218 anived in 
satisfactory condition. In July and August only i parcel out of 61 w'as 
received in bad condition from a dairy 536 miles from Wa<?hington. In 
June and July, 73 out of 82 parcels from a dairy 187 miles aw^ay arrived in 

fl 26 -l 2 N , 
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good condition. The fourth dairy, 205 miles away sent 89 parcels between 
April and Janiiary, all of which arrived in good condition. These good re- 
suits are attributed to the care with which the butter wavS packed and the 
cateful freezing of the butter before posting. 

The packets of butter received by the Department were sent to experi- 
ment stations which again returned them to the Department, where they ar- 
rived in satisfactory condition when the heat and distance were not too great . 
These experiment show that well-made butter carefully frozen before send- 
ing and suitably packed, may be satisfactorily sent by post when the heat 
is not too great. Even when all possible care was taken, butter posted dur- 
ing the waime=t weather arrived almost melted and in bad conditions. Di- 
rections are given briefly for the sending of butter and cheese by parcel 
post. 

129 > The Frozen Meat Trade in Venezuela. - Le FroiU, Yeai vr, Voi vi, n;. 7, p. 1^ 5* 

Pirls, lOiS. 

The Venezuelan Meat and Productc vSyndicate, Ltd., is the only coni- 
jianv exporting frozen meat from Venezuela. Of English origin, it w^as 
foundtd over 8 years ago with a capital of 3 QI7 700 bolivars (i), and has 
not cea.sed to piogiess since then. The factory is at Puerto) -Cabello, 14 
mile from the landing-stage, to which the products are carried by the English 
railway com])any of Puerti>-Cabello to Valencia. The ])laut allows tor the 
slaughtering of 300 oxen daily and the freezing rooms can hold more than 
3 000 mettic tons of frozen meat. The company sells its ])roducts to the 
Phiglish and Etench government'^, ordeis being taken directly bjn the head 
office at London. Rccentl}' th.^ company has bought i 235 sq. miles of breed- 
ing land in Venezuel.i. The salt and frozen meat eN:])oited from Puerto- 
Cabellowas 142 222 lb. in 1913, with a value of b8 331 bolivars, y S94 236 lb. 
worth 14023,52 bolivars in 1915, and 7 308 955 lb., valued at 1^71080 
hohvars in 1916. 





PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES KOT DUE 

TO PARASITES OR OE UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

130 - Non-parasitical Disease of the Vine Observed in New York Stale, U. S. A. — 

(iLADWiN, r IC , ill lliG Y ork i f^rii ultural h \ pei iim ni Station, Hulhiin No 4 ^9, ])p (jt) 
no f (scmv.i, Y,i<iS 

A non-parasitical disc^ase of the vine, observed since 1910 in the vine- 
yards of the Agricultural V,x]KTinient Station of (knieva, X. Y., is described. 
On the surface 01 the leaves a]>|K‘ar yellow stieaks on either side of the veins 
and near the edge*, where the^^ often join to form a continuous line. The 
ports affected dry up as the season advances, and, when the disc*a«e is 
widespread, the loss oi a large jiroportion of the leaves may seriously harm 
the plant. Orowth slops, the wood docs not ripen, the sugar content of 
the grai)C‘s is decreased and their bad colour spoils the ai^p-^a ranee of the 
bunches. The value oi the fniit is much depreciated. 

ThoChiel causes of the disease are insuftlcient organic matter in the 
soil and low hygrosco])icity, drought in light and pcniieable soil®, excess 
of water which, in Imdly drained or imjiermeable soils, ])revents respira- 
tion of the nxffs Trt*atment with ferrous sulidiate, so valuable for chlor- 
osis, has no effec t in this case. The treatments recommended are : - ' 

1) cultural methods to pr(‘serve the moisture of the soil ; 2) organic fcrtil- 
hsers to increase the hygn .scopiciU of the soil ; 3) giiod drainage. 

131 - Coffee Trees Injured by Frost in Brazil, So of ihiv 

DISFAvSES DUE TO FUXGT, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER I/)\VER PEAXTS. 

132 - Fungi from British Borneo.- Y\ii« 5, 11 s , m iiu* Philippine journal of Siuna 

Scctifni C. IVa.'inv, Vo 1 XllI, No -1 pp 23'l-2io Merlin, Inlv, i(>i8 

A list is given of 21 forms collected by the author in October, 1917, in 
British North Borneo, chiefly along the coast. Five sjiecies ate described 
as new to science, and others as new' tt) Borneo. Special nieiuion may be 
made of : — 

1) McUola Plerocarpi n. sp. on leaves of Ptcrocarpus indicus : 

2) M. (> to phonic n. sp., on leaves of Otophora fruticosa , 

3) M. jusmihicola P. Heim., on Jasminum Samhac : 

4) M, Mavgtjcrae Ivarle on leaves of Mangilera indica (i) ; 


(i) R Oit , i<)iS No 1173. ' 
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Montriond road, however, he found twelve out of about sixty ears he examin- 
ed to be attacked by rye ergot {Clavicep^ purpurea [Fr.] Tul.). This fungus 
is very rarely found on wheat, although it has long been known to attack 
graminae other than rye. 

The ^rgot observed was very characteristic but differed from that found 
on rye in its length, lo to i8 mm., breadth, 3 to 6 mni., and early and stable 
furrow, sometimes causing one or more lobes, and its more compact 
texture. The morphology of this ergot probably depends on its habitat, 
and its composilioii differs fairly widely from that of rye ergot. According 
to the author it should be put in a class quite distinct from that of rye ergot 
under the same of CL purpurea f. Tritici or f. TrUici-Manitohae, until its 
germination and resultant reproduction organs have been studied. Tniec- 
ti<^ii experiments should bo made with the ascos[)ores on lye to see whether 
the transition from lye ergot to wheat ergot is as eas}’^ as supx-)Osed. 

Tlu re is no cause for alarm, Manitoba wheat being so slightly attacked 
by this parasite. Nevertheless the aiithcir thinks ergot may be more easily 
acclimatised on this Canadian wheat than on the old varieties, and that it 
would be wise to begin imm(‘diately the control ot seed sup]died to farmers. 
The author foinid no sign of ergot on the graminae next to the infected 
field not even on rye. 

II. ' M. Fot^rrtpk, Director of the Agricultural Service f)f Upjier Sa6ne 
also reports the rareness of ergot on wheat. Nevertheless, in iyi8, he found 
it in Upper Saone in abundonce on Alsatian buckwheat, a variety largely 
grown in this de])artment and most ot north-eastern France. Tlijs seems to 
show tint the parasite attacks the native varieties as well as Manitoba wheat. 

136 - VerticilHum albo-atrum, a Hyphomycetes Injurious to Cucumber, in 
Holland d;. - VvNDOKlyLK U A A , 111 Mcddhilin^in van di Lindbouwhoo^i\cb wl 
cn . in (it Vaaiaun Wrbonden insttiuiev Vol XV, Pt i, pp 1 \‘^ 1 Plales. Wdge- 
ningeii, joib 

In K^ib diseased cucuinbiT ])lants were received at the Wageiiingen 
Plant Pathology Institute. Mycelium of J"erficilliU7>i aUv-aifum were found 
Oil them and isolated. Infection ^^xperimeiits were then made on cucumber 
and jiutato ])Iants Tlie first were either grown in sterile soil at first and 
infected after by mixing in the soil pieces ol the diseased cucumber plants 
received for examination or pure cultures isolated from cucumber and potato 
plants, or else inoculated at the bases of the stem with ]nire cultures of the 
same origin introduced by making deep cuts affecting the ducts. The 
potatoes were either inoculated at the base of the sti'm or grown in soil 
infected by jiure cultures isolated from cucuiuIkt and potato plants. After 
a more or less long ]>eri()d of time nil the experiments gave positive results 
and, in many cases, it was possible to re-isolate the fungus from the 
cucumber jilaiits used for the experiment. 

The exjxjrimeiits were reix?ated on a larger scale in 1917. Inoculation 
ex^x^rimeiits were made with the fungus isolated from |X)tato. Infection 

(i) Sec/? May 191S No *590. (Fd.) 
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experiments with fungus spores on cucumbers gave positive results. Plants 
known to be infected should be removed from the field and immediately de- 
stroyed to prevent the spores from spreading The best method of control 
would, however, be to create resistant varieties. 

137 - Apple Bitter Rot and its Control — Roberts, j w. and pikrce, e . in ih^ u 

Department of Apncultuic, Fdrmci s' Buileltnq'>,S, pp. 1-14 + \ W islun^ctf n, ^p^ll, 

TOi^. 

Apple bitter rot, cau^d by Glomerella cingulaia, is especially severe in 
Arkansas, southern Missouri and southern Illinois, where the hot summer 
and moisture favour the development and spread of the disease. The first 
signs of the disease are the apiiearance of light brown, sometimes almost 
colourless spots just beneath the skin oi the fruit. In a feiv days the in- 
fected areas may attain a diameter of i inch The tissues beneath the 
spots are rotted and soft. This makes it possible to distinguish bitter rot 
from black rot, caused by SpJt(uropsi\ Midorum. The rotted area may in- 
crease in size until the whole apple is involved or it may stoj) at the first 
stages, leaving nothing but a cone'Sliai)ed cavity covered by hard skin. 

The parasite is particularly injurious in its conidial form. The germ 
tube penetrates into the flesh of the a])ple and produces m^^c'eliiim in and 
between the cells, thus causing disintegration of the tissues. The fungus 
also produces ascospores which, however, are not of great importance in 
spreading the disease. The masses of conidia on the surt.jc * of the fruit 
are transmitted to other fruit by insects or rain. At first these masses are 
mucilaginous and thus the conidia are more easily carried by insect*^. The 
fungus, besides 0 fleeting the fruit, also causes cankers on the branches of 
the trees. At the di.seased spot the bark dries up and cracks in a chaiac tcT- 
istic manner. 

The tw'o principal agents in the transmission C’f the dise.ise from year 
to year are mumimfied apples full of the fructifications of the fungus, and 
cankers on the branches which contain an enormoi^ number of spores. 
The control measures recommended are: - - i) Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture so that the fruit is well covered, to prevent the germ tube of the 
conidia from penetrating the flesh ; j) careful collection and destruction of 
all mummified fruit ; 3) removal of the cankerous branches and sterilis^i- 
tion of the cuts with mercuric chloride. 

All varieties of apples are not equally subject to bitter rot ; they may 
Ixi divided into four classes : — 

1) very susceptible: — Corfu, Fallaw’ater, Gibbs, Givens, Ilighfill, 
Huntsman, I/ansingburg, Smokehouse, Wilkw, Yelhjw Nt'W’towu ; 

2) moderately susceptible : — Ben Davis, Gaiio, Grimes, Jonathan, 
lyimbertwig, Missouri, Nero. Northern S])y, Northwestern, Oliver, Paradise, 
Pilot, Smith, Stark, Winter Queen, Y{;rk Stripe ; 

3) fairly resistant: — Arkansas, Baldwin, Delicious, Maiden Blush, 
Rome Beauty, Stayman Wiuesap, York Imperial : 

slightly susceptible or resistant: -^Akin, Arkansas Black, Bi.s- 
niark, lyangford, Ralls, Salome, Winesap. 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS. 


138 - New Zealand Syrphidae, — D , in VUv New Zealand Journal of Aii,nculiurc, 

Vol. XVIT, No. 3, pp. I2g-135 7 Wellington, igiS. 

The diptcra of the Syrphidae family are well lepresented in New Zea- 
land, not so nuich by numerous distinct species as by an abundance of 
individuals of one species. Although most of the Syrphidae when in the 
larval stage are useful to%agriculture as destro^'ers of various injurious in- 
sects, some of them are harmful to idants, man, and domestic animals. 

So far as is known the two most coininon and important useful spe- 
cies in New Zealand are Syrphus novae-zealandiae (New Zealand syrphus 
fly) and Melanostoma fasciatum (banded melanostoma). Their larvae de- 
vour large numbers of aphides and injurious larvae, amongst which are 
Vhthorimaea operculella (potato-tuber moth) (i), PlufcUacruci/eramm (diam- 
ond back moth) (2), and another indeterniinc d lepidoptcron which attacks 
the leaves of Cordylinc indivisa (cabbage tree) Another specie.s (S\ %'iri- 
diceps — S. obesus), very common in Australia, the larvae of w hich are known 
to destroy aphides, is also found sometimes in Xew' Zealand, especially in 
Auckland, but is not yet definitely settled lliere The larvae of two other less 
abundant Syrphidae - * .S', ropalus and .S. ortas --have been observed 
attacking larvae of the lepidoptcron Venusia vcrriculala — injurious to 
leaves of Cord, mdivisa -and those of Xanlhorhoc piacfectata (j) and 
Melanchra steropasiis, all well known to be injurious to leaves SfPhormmm 
tenax (New Zealand flax). 

About ten species of injurious Syrphuiac known in New Zealand. 
The most common of these is perhaps Eri stalls ienax (Kuroix^aii drone-fly). 
Another injurious species, like the ])reeeding one, of European origin, is 
Merodun eguestns (narcissus fly) (4). 

139 - Patents for the Control of Pests of Plants. Sjc No 104 of thib /?' vt,w 

140 Phihorimaea operculella^ a Microlepidopteron Injurious to Potato in 

Morocco (5). — nullctinde la SocicU entonwloiiiqui dc Ffuncc^No. 222 toi 8 

M. J. DK JoANNis received fioni M. R. Bicnoist specimens of Phthori- 
maea operculella Zell, taken from larvae which were doing considerable 
damage to potatoes at Casablanca, western Morocco. 

14 T - The Control of the Clover Flower Midge, in America. - ckm i., c w and rock- 

wooD, ly P., ill the* ff. .S Department of Afiriiullmc, J ai mei^' /{itlhiiu (t7J, \)\) 1-12 f 7 

I'lgs. \V .shingloii, June, unh 

The clover -flower midge [Dasyneura lef^umumola flyintner]), lays its 
eggs in young clover heads When the larvae emerge they eat the essential 
parts of the flower, thus considerably reducing the seed crop. Although 

{i)Sce/? t , igi 8, No 11H3. and No, this - (2; St u A?. Dc^' , igio, p. 380 ; 

May i<ji6. No. 568 ; Feb igi 7, No. 205 ; Nov , 1917, No io8j. — (3) See K Dee , igib, No. 
T34<. — (4)S.cJ^ Dec., 1912, No i6()9 ; Oct., 1914, No () 74 .(Fd) 

(4) S^e /? Oi_l , i()i8, N«) 1183, and Nt> T3H of this (/'«/ ) 
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no exact data on the geographical distribution of the insect are a\Tiilable, 
there is no doubt that it is widespread in America. It has l^een ol)scTved in 
New England for many years. There are three generations a year, but it 
is the larvae of the second geneiation which do most damage. The control 
measures recommended are : - ^ i) early cutting of the clover ; 2) pasturing 
cattle in infected meadows from the beginning of spring till late in May or 
early in June. 

142 ~ Control of Lasioderma serricorne and Setomorpha marg^alaesiriatay 

Injurious to Tobacco in Jiva (r). — Tevsen. TI , m ProcfstHion V0O1 Voi<iLnJanihche 

Tahjik, Medcdetlin ,No. ^o.pj) ii)i 7 

^ The position of the tobacco plantations in Vorstenlandon does not fav- 
our the propagation of I.asiodcrma serricor e and Setomorpht 4 nlar^alac- 
slriata tabaksmot '')^the crop, in normal times, being kept only six 
months at the most in the sheds which are very clean. Since recently, ow- 
ing to lack of tonnage, the period between the harvest and shipping has been 
longer than it was previously, there is, as a result, danger of infection. The 
Tobacco Experiment Station of Vor.steiilanden has, therefore, undertaken 
investigations into the best method of control. The results obtained show- 
ed that loo to 150 cc. of carbon bisulphide per cubic metre is sufficient 
in the disinfecting sheds llenzene may be used as a disinfectant so long 
as the air is perfectly saturated with it and the action lasts five or six days. 
Neither sulphur dioxide nor formalin lunies have any effect on Ld'^io 
derma. The tobacco shc'ds should i)e projected wdtli mosquito nets 11 
was shown that infection comes from without, i)assing throip^li the w’elt 
of the bales. Carbon bisul])hide treatment does not decrease the burning 
(jualitics of tlu* tobacco. \\ hen inspt cting tobacco sIr ds not onlv the tobacco 
waste sliould be examined, but also waste of other products, fodder, rice, 
etc., w’hicli may be stored tlRTc . 

143 Mertila malayensiSf a Hemipteron Injurious to Orchids, in Java. -- 

RoiPKr. W.in / < A m Year XXIX, Pt 2<>o 212 lUlavia, oji S. 

The presence is reported in Java of Miytila nudayctisis DLst., injurious 
to orchids, especially PJtalacnopsis amabilis. The female lays its eggs on the 
leavesof the jdant host, piercing the blade. All round the hole the chloro- 
phyll disappears, leatiiig wliite patch(‘S w’lhch, when the attack is ser- 
ious, merge together, covering the whole blade which dries u]). Whole 
plants ate thus destroyed. As a control measure arsenic might ])ro\'e effi- 
cacious, but injures the plant All that remains, therefore, is direct des- 
truction of the larvae and adults by native labour This method has given 
satisfactory results. 

144 Rhtzoglyphus aagittataa n. sp., an Acarian Injurious to thd Balsam- 

root Piant. in M^ntana, U. S. A. Tat^ST, IC C.,in EnUnnjlo Vol XXIX, 

No, pp. f 1 Piiitc, Ph!l.>(lclpliM, Xf)\ « ml c., io 

A description is given of Rhizo^lyphns sagittaiac n. sp. (faui. Tyrogly- 

phidae)y a specie.s closely related to R. hyacenihi (Boisdxn'al) and R. rhiz/^ 
* ^ 

vO l>ec., t)iS, No i,|30 [Ed.) 
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pkagus Banks. This mite was found, in June, 1916, at Missoula, western 
Montana, gnawing and sucking the new leaves of the balsam-root plant 
[Balsamorhiza sagittata Nutt.). Neither the radical system nor the under- 
ground stem was infected, and no other plants in the neighbourhood were 
attacked. 

145 - A New Mite Attacking Valley Cottonwood, in Texas, U.S,A.— ^’Oara, r. J., in, 

the Journ<il ot Economic Entomnlocy, Vol. XT, No *>, p. I3<> f i IMito Concord, N. it. 
October, i<»r8. 

In May, 1918, the author observed, near El Paso, Texas, a marked in- 
festation on the current year blanches of PoptUiis Wislizeni. Whereas 
the top leaves were normal, the blades of those beneath them were much 
reduced and cut near the end of the petiole, and the general appearance 
that of a fairly round inflorescence. An examination of attacked leaves 
showed the presence of a very small mite, belonging to a new species of 
Eriophyes hitherto undescribed. The type of injury done by the mite is 
also new. 
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OHNlvRAL information. 

1^6 - Produce of French West Africa. — g ., Mmt^Ure des Colonies office 

colonial, 15O pp. Mdun, 1918. 

The studi(‘S of IVI. G, I'kan^oiS on the produce of French West Africa 
published from time to time in the Bullciin de l*< Office colonial, have recent- 
ly been collected into one volume by the Colonial Office of the French Colon- 
ial Ministry. In the first part ot his work the author discusses French 
West Africa in general. Tliis territor\ ot i 218 i ji sq. miles includes Sene- 
gal, Upper SenegabNiger, Guinea, Ivor^^ Coast, Dahomey, Mauritania and 
Nigtu and has a population of about 12 million. \ccording to M. A. 
Chevalier the great natural regions ot this immense ]>ossession are, from 
north to south - 

1) Sahelian icf^ion, with a short rainy season during which 20 to 
cm. of rain falls ]jei annum. It is composed of laige bare stretches and 

thorny bushes, <)ft(*n growing in tufts. In the north it touches the Sahara . 
and its uncertain border, \\ hich goes frnm 17 to 21 degrees of north lati 
tilde, has been traced according to M. Chi'DI^at^’s studies. It is traversed 
by two flood districts, one formed by the Niger in the Timbuctoo district, 
the other by the Senegal in the Podor district. 

2) Sudan region, including the districts flooded after the rainy sea- 
son the water of the Niger, Bani, Volta, and other rivers, plains covered 
with sparse brush, or table- land covered with brush, more numerous trees 
and more varied botanical species. The flood district of the Niger and Bani 
alone covers more than q88 000 acres, more or less regularly irrigated. The 
possibility of increasing the acreage thus iiaturall)' watered bv means of 

[Abstiact No I4C] 
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suitable works, is now being considered. This part of Upper Senegal-Ni* 
ger is certainly the richest of West Africa, and that with the most briUiant 
future as soon as the Thies-Kayes railway is finished. 

3) Guinea region, including table-lands and valleys at an altitude 
of from 980 to 2 620 ft., through which run permanent rivers, bordered by 
forest tracks and chains of mountains from Konakry to Central Sassandra, 
a distance of about 620 miles. The height of these mountains varies from 
2 620 to 4920 ft., and in them rises a whole network of rivers, the Senegal, 
Gambia, Niger, Kavjdly, vSaint-Paul, and Cassandra. 

4) The Low plains lie between the forest tracks just mentioned and the 
large Baoule foiest in L<nver and Central Daliomey and Lagos. Forest 
tracks are rar<‘ here, ])ut there are rich ]dantalions of oil palms, .savannas 
covererl with borassus, and yam crops. 

5) The large virgin forest covers the south of French (hiinea, Liberia, 
a ])art of the Ivory Coast and the British CroW Coast; it is connected by 
barest stretches in Dahomey to the great forest of the equator. 

In all these different districts are found pioducts which might be ex- 
ploited 01 nsi‘d locally . These ] noducts may be divided into two groups : 
- .*1) forest pioduce, including rubber, ])alms (oil ])alms, borrassus, jial- 

myra), coconut ])alm.s, timber, ka])ok. shea butter, gum, cola ; B) agricul- 
tural jnodnets and food plants, 1. e. tho.se giown in fields by the natives or 
receiving a certain amount of caic (i>eanuts, sesame, cotton, sorghum, 
rice, manioc, yam, sweet potato, banana, coffee, cacao, tro])ical fruit, 
etc.) Iu)r ('oiivenience this produce is divided into S(‘ven gioiq;s : - - 
i) fats; 2) textiles and filires, 3) cer(*als, leguminosae, and tuli^|,‘r plants ; 
4) forest and brush ])roduc‘ ; 5) other cro}>s and tiojncal fruit*- , b) native 
cuttle , 7) fish. 

I. J' VTS. Tlii^- pait Ihis already been snmniaiised in this Reeie^' (r). 

II . Tr:\Tiij:s ANi> I'lBPr.s The coinmeicial utilisation of the 
French West African textile plants is onh just ])eguining, tliough sonu* of 
them are used in large (jiunitities bv tlie natives Deccan hem]), ka])ok, sisal 
and others like c<dton should be wddeh cultivated in the future. Tlie two 
vegetable textiles most largely grown aie ('olton and Deccan henq). ( )ther 
valuable native textiles are (niim a bf)wstrini> Inniij), pinea])])le, the fibie of 
the leaves of ceit.im jialms (rafiia, coconut, oil ])alm) To these should 
be added ka])ok and aii agave introduced into ri)]>er Senegal-Niger a 
few ye<irs ago. 

('otfon. - The Colonial Cotton Association, formed about fifteen years 
before the war to ini])U)Ve cot ton -growing, interested itself in hVeiich West 
Africa In vSeneg.d, Upper Senegal Niger, tlK‘ lv()r\ Coast and Dahomey, 
the natives already knew cotton and cultivated it without iirigation, as 
in the Tbiited vStates. A ft‘W native irrigated er()]»s do, however, exist. In 
Senegal a native species of cotton growls wild. The cotton is very white, 
but the staple is rather short. Experiments made by the Colonial Cotton 
Association wdth the Ivg^qitian varieties Mit Allfi and Abassi gave excel- 

(i) Sec K , Oct., 1917, No. 9^0. { EU .) 
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lent results. The future of cotton in Senegal seems to rest especially with 
the irrigated crops. The variety most commonly grown by the natives 
in Upper vSeiiegal-Niger is related to the species known as (rossypinm 
punctatum the pods are small, the fibre short, but strong and ver> white; 
the ginning yield is 25 %. A description is given of the work of the 
Colonial Cotton Association and the ])roduction in the various colonies 
already mentioned. 

Kapok. — The vegetable staple known commercially as “ ka])ok 
(Malay unnie of the tree or product) is a floss obtained from pods ot large 
trees of the Bornbaceae family. Bombaceae producing real ka^Kik or a 
substitute may be divided into four groups, two of which, Ceiba (or Eno- 
dendroii) and Bomba x, include African s])ecies. A kapok tree of the Ceibu 
genus, Eriodemiron aniractuosum, is cultivated in the Malay Peninsula, 
in Cambodia, and in I'reiich West Africa. This species supplies ^ of 
the world’s consumption of kapok Bo 7 nha\ huonopozense is the species most 
common in French West Africa, where it is known as “ faux cotonnier ” 
or fromager ”, as well as throughout the African continent. It grows 
in small clumps or thick, very large plantations, from the Atlantic coast 
to the Tchad territories, in the savannas, and forests (r). It is common in 
Senegal and Casamance, abundant in the arid district of M' Bafar and in 
Baol, and is iounclevcryw'here from N’ Diourbel to the Niger, and in Ferbo. 
In Guinea it is found on the western table-lands towards p.55® of north 
latitude in the Friguiagbe district. It is widespread in Fouta-Djallon. 
Towards the north it g row's iiearb as tar as Nioro, (Touniboii, and Sokolo. 
In the west, round the curve of the Niger, it reaches a little above 15® ; 
more to the east, the northern limit turns suddenly southward, and the 
tree grows even in the most arid soils. On the Ivorv Coast it is found in 
both forests lud s.n aiinas. It is not uncommon in Dahomey. The exploi- 
tation of Boinbax for k.q>ok is at present restricted to U]>per Senegal- 
Niger and the Ivorv Coast These are tin* only two Fieiicli colonies, with 
the e\*ce])tion ot Cambodia, winch export kapok. The exi)ortation from 
the first colon}' rose from i 100 lb. 111 ipii to 72 7o<»lb. in iQit), and, from 
tht* second, it rose from () 000 lb. in ipij to j Soo lb in iqib. African 
kapok is much ajipreciated and compaiable to the best Javanese varieties. 

Dcccan hemp. - Deccan hemp, known as da, the Bambara name for 
Jhhiscus cannabiHH.s, is a Malv^aceae ciiltiv'ated by the nativ'es for their 
personal needs in the v'alleys of the Niger and Bani. between 13^ and 15^* 
north latitude, in the circles of Bamako, vSegon, Mopti, Djeime, and Kou- 
tiala. Accfmling to ^ 1 . Viuu.Kr the natives distinguish three species : - 
i) Deccan hemp w'hich grows wild in the Niger flood district, in the basin 
of the Debo ; 2) that growm 111 isolated crops along the Niger and the Bani, 
in the plains ])eriodically flooded, or at least moistened by the high waters 
(Soinonos district) ; 3) that of dry soil, which differs from the preceding 
ones by a higher and stronger stem ; it is cultiv'ated between maize or 

(i) VuiLLRT, Ee kapok afncain, in Les grands produits vegdtaur des Colonies fran^tses. 
(Authof). 
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millet in well-drained vegetable mould (Bambaras district). In 1907, 
the Administration had ex])erinients made on the utilisation of African 
Deccan hemp. The results showed that, for the moment, this plant can- 
not advantageous!}' replace jute for making fabric, but in rope-making 
equals jute in value. 

III. — Cereals, Leouminosae, root and tuber plants. — Trench 
West Africa is no less well supplied with food than other cro])S. but these, 
for the most part, are at j^resent all consumed locally. The author studies 
these crops one by one ; they are - 

1) Ceieals: so rglmni. millet. “ foiiio or fini ” {Paspahim exile), 
wheat, rice, nuii/.e ; 

2) heguminosae . “ voandz<ui ” or undergnaind bean'’ {Vaand- 
zeia suhicrrimea), “ doiigoiifolo " (KeYstm<^ieUa i^evtarpa), Qcm (esj)eci- 
ally " niebe ” or “sosso”. Viiina Caijan»), pigeon pea (Cajanus iiidici(s), 
" white bean” {Piiascolus Innatiis) ; 

Roots and tubers ; nianhic, yam, taio, edible galingale, 

TV. Furkst and brush prodt'CK. * ■ Pnhhcr. A fiAV years ago rub- 
ber was one of the principal exports of West Africa, if not in quaht}', at 
least in value. On a whole the production of rubber is decrtMsing in WA^st 
Africa, though large quantities are still exjiorted and its (juality has 
improved The rubber is obtained from wild liana of Uie genera LandoP 
phia (/.. Ifcudelotii and L. oiuariensn) and CliUindra (('. chisiica), and a 
tree, the “iridi” [huntumui clasUcu). The question of rubber in French 
West Africa is treated in full. 

Timber. — The forest of the Ivor}’ Coast is one of the largest in the 
world. Till recent years the only wood exported from the l%>r}' Coast 
was mahogany [Kaya ivoren'^i^). As this wood was ex]>loited by the cut- 
ters only it is possible that Entandrophnr^ma bcple 7 ifrioniile or E. macro- 
phylliim were included to a certain extent in deliveries of inahogany. The 
most valuable species besides mchogany are : azobi “ cdoum "[Chloro- 

phora excelsa),'* nete "(Piptadenia afrtcana) ” sougiu *'{AUnzzia rhomhiivlia) 
” fakpo ” {Alhizzia g:g(7«/C(7), ” avodire ” (Antians toMcaria), “ lietere” 
or ” okume ” of the Ivory Coast {(\uiariiini occiaentalc) , “ badi ” (Sarco- 
cephalus Pohegmni). Commerch Uy these woods may be (lualiiied as 
follow’s azobc and edoum. African teak ; lute and sougue, African oak ; 
fakj)0, African walnut ; avodire and hetere, intch-pine substitutes ; badi, 
African lemon tree. The following species are mentioned as of jirobable 
value: ” meraut ” (Mti^a^iga Smtthii), ” vSerama ” (Triplochiton sclera- 

xylon), mangrove [Rhizophora) , “iroco” (Clilorophora cxcelsa), “uvaria” 
(Pachypodantiuiwi Staiidiii — Vvaria SlmiJlii), ” kakania ” (Pachysfela 
ctnerea), “okume” or hetere {Canarinm occidcniale), “frake” or ” fram ” 
[Terminalia altissmia), ” tiama-tiama ” (hntandropJirag^na bcpte^itnonale, 
E. 7 nacrophyllum, E. ritjum, A. Chevalier), African cedar (7 richilia cedrata), 
” inakore ” (Dunoria Heckclii). 

(ium. - — vSenegal and Soudan gum is supplied i>rincipally by Acacta 
Verek. 

('opal resin. — This is produced by a largi- tree which is probably 

[*<«] 
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Copaifera copallina. In iqog, Hymenaea C nnrharil and H verrucosa were 
introduced into Guinea. 

The author also studies the cola tree [Cola acuminata and ( nitida), 
the palmyra and doum palms (the nuts of which give vcgetabL* ivory), and 
the “ gonakie'* (utilised for its wood, and the fruit of which contains tann- 
ing matter). 

V. -(ITIILK CROPS AND TROPICAL FRUIT. -These include cacao and 
coffee, the first of which in particular is being more largely grown on the 
Ivory Coast, and the cultivation of tropical fruits, which does well and is 
increasing in l^Veiich (kiinea. These crops aie all sludiv^d scjiaratelv. 

VI. — Breeding. - This is one oil lie most certain rind most important 
sources of wealth of French West Afiic.i Tln‘ last census (1912) showed 
there to be Tibooo horses, 7 Soo 000 cattle, 5 500 000 go.its, and ^ =>()() 000 
sheep . 

\'II. - Tlie fishes ICS (>! Maurilunif! and Stua^al are studied 

If,- Associations for the Destruction of Mosquitos and Making Malarial Land Healthy, 
in Italy. — > /w ' 1 ' uoluut, IsS Un((f> 'in ulU till iftnm^o ddhi Odo 

niLZi’'h>nt c d ^ Cudd') ii nudn: I C ms n , {in\ me Uci ed il >is imm n > d Uf iinr innlo~ 

iich R ’azit)ns d !' m 'oi;i/(,Pro‘ Rvxro lyORCs'zo, j 77 i>]> Oh>]) Tiix»f;ia'' It il , 

Rome, loiS. 

This publication coni liiis a rejxutontht subject sindicd a di.iit foi 
a d'^ciee, diawn up by the authoi and nine a])pcndices cont .lining ciili- 
cisms of this draft bv Italian sn( ntific authoiiti^s .The judicial sidt of 
the problem of making m.daiial land healthv is develoj)ed in the report m 
all its aspc(ds, togethf with the geiieial piobltm ol huge .ind snudl land 
improvement', and colonisation. The dralt for a decoee on associations 
for the coiiti(d ol moscpulos and making malariril land healthv is ba^^ed on 
the principle that the tdiiuiiiai lou of malaria mu^t be uiuleitaktii by the 
authoi it ie^ of the nialaiial lands with the lielp of St.ati sulxidiL^ , it should 
not be diiec^ed by a vState committee for the eiadii dnm ol malaria, thus 
aftectiixg the measuie^ of the State conmutlec lor the inijiiovi nient ot the 
land. The diaft mav be siimmansed .is lolloas 

. 1 ;/. 1 - Owiieis ol cst.it-s in malaii il distiicts slmll coiilrifmte 

to the dtstiuction of mosquitos and it shall Ik obligatoiy foi them to fonu 
Associations foi this j>iir])()sc subject to technical regulations to be is 
sued by the ^linistiN ot Agriculi-uie on the n'commendation of a jxi- 
maiieiit siipei vision Comiiiittc' , nominated bv loval deciee and jnojiosed 
b’v the Ministries ol Vgiicultnie, the Interioi, and Public Woik^. 

Art. 2. • 'I'lie Ministiy ot Agriculture ma> allocate tv> thc‘ Associa- 

tions grants foi staiting the work or annual giants, on the lecomiiieiula- 
tion of the Commiliee mentioned in Art. i and. at their lecj nest, to dis- 
tiicts most seriously ailected with malaria. On the pio]>osal of this Com- 
mittee the I\fiiiistrv of Agriculture may awaul jireminms to those Assoeda- 
tioiis the districts of which, dniiug the first 10 years after tlie law conies 
into force, are deedared by the Ministry o| the Interior to be free Irom 
malaria ; award^^ miy also be made to tlic* most desc^rvinc oiganisers loi ac- 
tive and effi"'ient* propaganda and good working of the A^Miciritions. The 
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Ministry of the Interioi bhall supply the Associations with denaturised 
salt and denatiuised petroleum at ledticed prices. 

Art, 4. — The Oomniunities in whose territories aie districts declared 
malarial shall adapt their ruial police and soil h5^giene regulations to the 
prescriptions and insti notions given by the Ministry of Agriculture when the 
decree is applied and must carry out the small laud improvements imposed 
upon the Associations wliich are lacking, independantly of the civil respon- 
sibilil’s of the landowners and theii rc^-ponsibility tor c\asions of the de- 
cree, ])unis]iablc according to the local rural police and soil hygiene re- 
gulations 

Powei i"> also gi\en to malaiial piovinces to organise the sniall land 
mprovemeuts and uiral police by special provincial legulations and to 
01 del mechanical protection against mosquitos in distiicts wlieie their de- 
stuiction is parlicularh difficult. 

AU. ") Tlic teaching of the legulations and instructions on small 
land impio\ements and methods of destioving mosquitoes shall be obliga- 
tory in all schools of agticulture and normal and clementaiy^ rural schools 
of the Communes in the tenitories of which aic malarial district*- 

1 ;/ h To tlic eeneral Inspection Hoard of Tand Inipro\f'nienl and 
Colonisation of the Mimstrv of Agiicultuie.is attached a Technical Consult- 
ing and A(h'ison Office ol Soil Science ior helping Associations for the 
Destuiction of Mosquitos, which, accoidiiig to rules .md conditions to be 
laid down b) a special regulation, shall help the Associations, f^j^en in the 
dialling of sclumes foi small land inqmn cnients and diainage, etc. 

X48 - The Nitrogen Requirement of the Organism. - Compits t<ndu^ Sianus de 

l \ ^oLiile de Iholont [Mtmoucs)^ LXXXI, \() 22 , pp Ii6p]i«n 1‘ in^ DcdTiibLi, 
lui S. 

The meetings of th(* I'uod Commission of the I'unch Society of Bio- 
logy, held in Paris, led to the folhiwing conclusions with legaid to the 
nitiogeii requiiemcnt ol the orgaiiism 

1) Albuminoids are essential in loud not so much for themselves as 
for the amino-acids they contain. The requirement of the organism can 
only be sjK'cified by a veiy complicated qualitative account. 

j) Pliysudogy ('annot yet draw u]) such a table of which only a few 
figuies aie know^n , the amino acid requirement is essential but very small 
quantitatively The \itaniins form a particular case of this geneial lule. 

^5) 111 a diet sufficient from a point of view of energ>-yeld and 
specially chosen with respect to the quality of the albuininoicls, the daily 
allowance of albuminoids may be very small. 

4) In prac'tical feeding problems such lesults cannot be taken as 
a basis. The total albuminoid lation must be sufficiently great to satisfy 
all lequiiements. 

5) Taking into consideration etlmographical observations, which 
have the advantage of being natuial expeiiments on an enormous number 
of people and several generations, the minimum lequireinent for the main- 
tenance of an adult may be fixed, accoiding to the formula given by 
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IvAPiCQUE ill 1894, at I gramme of albumtnotds daily per kilo^^ranme (2.2 lb,) 
of body weight, the energy requirement being satisfied elsewbeie 

6) This rule implies a mixed diet ; in a strictly vegetarian diet 
the quality of the abuminoids must be analysed, e. g , a diet of rice alone 
appears insufficient. 

7) Tile case of tht wc^rkei does not demand particulai attention as 
work does not consume albuminoids and every increase in lation entails 
an increase m the quantity of albuminoids. 

8) Children, young people, pregnant women and uet-nuises, 1 e all 
organism*- glowing directly 01 indirectU , leqnire special attention with 
legaid to niliogen when food i*- sc.iicc It is wise to give them a small 
quantity of ammal alhmmn 111 addition to the diet already presciibed. 

- Experiments in the Determination of the Digestibility of Millets, lanc* 

WORTHY, C r. aii<l Holmes, A l) , m the U S Dit>ii*tmLnt of A^nculiwt, Bulletin 
No 525, 0 pp- W*isliington, April 7, 1<>17 

A description is given of a study on the digest ibilitv of common mil- 
let {Sciana itcihcd) and pioso (Pantdivi mtluucvm) b\ the methods used 
in the pieviotis studies on the digestibility ot sorghum (1) i he two varie- 
ties of millet weie eaten in the iorm of bread in a basal ration p(^or in pro- 
tein made u]i f)l potatoes, oranges and sugai. The subieets weie five 
noimal men As milUd does not e'ontain gluten it is not suitable for mak- 
ing leavemd biead it used alone, but makes an unleavened bread suitable 
to the Same eooking purjioses as soighum and mai/e flour The average 
amount of piotein in the ration Wi>s Uss than grammes a day owing to 
the low protein content o1 the milkt*- used The digestibility of the protein 
of the bread imidc with the bolted floui 01 common millet (loss at bolting 
40 %) and of proso (loss at bolting Jcj ^'0) — 35-^ % common 

millet and 41.2 “/J) loi pioso d'licie was IKtk dilTctciice in the flavour of 
the two kinds of biead 1 )eeoi ticated millet boiled to a mush w^as found to 
have a pleasant ^la^our, but its digestibility was not- tested The carbo- 
hydiates of both millet and proso wert* utilised by the subject'^ as well 
as that of ordinary ceieals, i c. 93 7 % foi millet and 9O.2 % foi ])roso 

CoNCLOvSiows - Millet and pioso 111 a diet contiibute to a certain 
extent to the protein, but au of much gieatei importance as sources 
of carbohydrate** Thes , tlieiefoic, lesenibk guains such as those of ^^or- 
glium more tlian those of wheat and rye which supply large quantities 
of both protein and caibohydrates 

CROPvS AND CUl/nVATIOiX. 

150 *- Mew Method of Predicting Frost.- i. warren smith, i , Prcdiamg Mmimum 

TempexaiuTLSym Monthly Weathcf Revnw^Vul XLV, No 8, pp 302- <07 W^T-bing- 
ton, August, 1017. —II Nichols, E S, PieclicUng Mmimum Temperatmes m Gr-u d 
V.illcy, Color.Klii, Ibid , Vol XT, VI, No 5. PP 21^ 228 -f 9 Fig^ W\Jshington, May, 
1918 

In the United States, where fumigation s^and irrigations are being useu 
(1) See R Jul>, ioi7, No. 633 {Ed) 
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more and more against frost, the predicting of low temperatures is of great 
importance. The first papet gives the outlines of a new metliod of fore- 
casting drawn up by Mr. Wakrrn Smith and based on observations made 
chiefly in Ohio. In the second paper Mr. Nichoi^S describes the results 
he obtained by applying Smith's formula in the (irand Valley, Colorado 

I* — It is admitted that the minimum temperature of clear, windless 
nights differs little, in a negative sense, from the temperature at dew-point 
the preceding evening. The application of this principle has, however, 
given anytliing but satisfactory results. In certain cases the minimum 
night temperature was 20^ K. lower than the coriespoiiding temperature 
at dewpoint, in other cases it wa*- F. higher. 

From March to June i()i5> a series of observations was made daily 
between 5 to 7 a. m. and 5 to 7 p. m. in twelve localities of Ohio of the maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures, the temperatures of dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, direction and velocity of the wind, rainfall, and general 
atmospheric conditions. An important conclusion was drawn fioni the 
numerous data thus collected. It w'as found that when the atmospheric 
hurnidity at the hour of obser\'’ation in the evening was below 4^) %, the 
minimum temperature of the following night was ahooe that at d-w point ; 
when, however, this humidity exceeded the minimum night tempera- 
ture was beloov that at dewpoint. The average's obtaintel were 


Relative hu nudity 

Mitumtit 


5 " F. iibotu 

2) Pr<;m 10-50 

CloH to 

-t) Kiom 50- 65 0 ) 

2*' below 

.1) l-ioin 65-80 

o-M htloio 

s) On Cl «o 

12® bc’o\\ 


Between R, the relative evening humidity, and Y, tlie dexiation ol the 
night mimnium iiom the dewpoint, theie is a maikcd negative coiielatioii 
Thus, at Gerniciiit.mii, Oliio, r, the corulatioii eocffidtiit, is as liigh as 
-- From jOo ol)seivations in diifeient localities in the 

Mates of Ohio, Washington, Otegon, and ^Visconsin, the a\erage \alue 
obtained loi r was —0.55^ ' 0.00^5, i. e jH limes guatei than the pro- 
bable erroi. ^ 

The new riudhofl foi predicting hosts drawn up bv ]\h. WvkRnx 
bMiTH is based on this coriclation to calculate the de^iation between the 
minimum night tempeiature and the dewpoint. Tliis deviation Y =- 
a hbA lo solve this equarion the values of a and 6 must be knowm. Thev 
aie calculated by the formula : ^ 


a =-= 




nf f ^ ^ summary (5 cases out 

of 25) of the table drawn up for Germantown. 
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Date 



Ri 

' RY 

12 March 

47 % ; 

0 

1 

1 2 209 1 

0 

13 


+ 4 

t 225 


27 » 

53 1 

- I 

2809 

“ 53 

26 Tune 

1 47% 1 

- I 

2 209 

~ 47 

:7 

37 

4- 3 

I 369 

f III 

«? -= 

L/v 1 315 

Sy = _55 

Sa2 72 47>, 

liRY ^ - 


It, witl tile aid of data given in this table, the toi ninlae gi\ eu above are 
applied, the values obtained are rr = 18.314 and 6 — — 0.30 It is thus 
possible to solve the equation Y — a f bR or F =- ib. j — o ’,9 R 

The following is an e^wample of a forecast of the miniimiTn night tem- 
perature made by applying tins formiJa. \t Germ.intown on t^e e\ ening 
ot May 1st the relative atmospheric hiiinidity was v*-- h»y putting 
this value in the place of /\\the foiiiiula becomes Y -- iS ]j | (o \{) 

5]) =-• J.4, i e., towauls 1h(‘ morning of May 2nd, the minininn) terni)era- 
ture should have been 2 F. below the dewpoint, 01 equal to ’>9 V , 
in reality it was 3H0F ,lhe ^nioi in predicting being lielow i (pF. In othei 
Cci-^cs the cuoi is theater but always much btlow that obtained b\ taking 
the temperature at d(*vvpoint as a basis. 

II - Tht obsoivations ie]Knted weie made in the (riaiid Ri\ti 
Valley at the Grand Junction vStati on and tin Snb^tjtioiis ol h'l inhale, 
Palisade, Oichard Mesa, Ponuma, Hunter, Fniita, and T.oma 'I'lie nights 
arc classified in five gionps 

1) Sky clear wiml \elocit\ below 10 niiks a’’ lioui ; high pressme 
area above, 01 innicdiaUl} west 01 noith-west 

2) Sky and wind a^ in 1} , high pitsMiie au. Jinimdiateh i ist 01 
north-east . 

3) Sky eleai , wind \chKit\ 10 niiUs 01 mou pei hour. 

4) Sk\ patll^ cloud} , wind \elocity less than 10 miles pei honi. 

5) Sky parti} cUmdv ; wand \elocity 10 miles 01 moie per hour. 
During March and April the \ allies of r, a and h weu calculated ioi 

each of these classes Th^ coetticiciit r between the lelative humidity 
Rand the deviation was \er} high, even for niglih with partly covered 
sky and wind v^elocity exceeding 10 miles an hour, so that Warkkn Smith s 
formula may be ajiplied even in this case When there is a marked cor- 
relation between the hygrometric values (relative humidity of evening 
air) of different localities in the same district Smith’s formula may be used 
to determine the minimum night temperature, not only for the locality 
in which the observations are made, but also for lliose at a distance which 
are in correlation with it ^ 
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X51 The First Autumn Frosts in Mexico. lopez, e., m u* Rcvista At/ticoh, Voi i 

No 4, pp I 3 I'I 33 -h ^ Mip. Mexico CiU, 1017 

Tlie last spiing and first autumn frosts often do considerable damage 
in the high table-land.^ (“ mesetas ”) of Mexico. The author gives the re- 
sults of a stud}^ on the fir'-t autumn frost.s There are 15 districts which 
are most seiiously thieatened bv these hosts, forming a vast ellipsoidal 
area stretching horn 1 alapa in the cast to (ktadalajara in the west, and from 
S Maria del Kio in the north to Puebla in the south It includes a laige 
pait of the pro\ inces of Mexico, Hidalgo, (hianajuato, Michoacan and Jalis- 
co Ihirther t(' Ihe 1101th, between the and 27th paiallel, is another 
laige tlueatened aua iiK'lnditig nearly all the province oi Duiango and the 
south of Ohihuahu 1 

Between Ihe^c principal /ones ate thuc siiiallei ones, one of vvhich 
occupies the centie of Zacatecas and a large* part of Aguas Calient es. Along 
the Tampico-P ISO del Volte line are six distinct ( onsecutive zones There 
is also a “ thre ateiied zont tieai tht* town oi Carmen on the Gulf of Mexico, 
ami another in the monntaiuous distiict of B Cristobal, a little abovT 
of northern latitude 

High picssiiie in tin north 01 noith-wesl, coming fiom tlie United 
States, a well-defiii(*d cyclone zone in the south, .ind a north wind over the 
gulf are the Dheuviinen 1 which precede frost and make it iiossible to pre- 
dict it day^ in acKaiice lu ipi7 the llist autumn iiost'- were icpoited 
on Sejitembei' 2«)lh 2()tli, 

152 The Influence of Weather on the Development of Agriculture in Michigan, 

D. S. A. — Dewty, a S., in the Thutnlh Ripor! of thi / \( etiptenl Statjon Muht^an^ 
pp 683-713 -pis Mips. LiDsnm, Michiijan, 1017 

Tlie climate of Mielugan is guatly infiuciiced b\ the neighbouring large 
lakes ('specially with les^iect tb precipitate )n and temperature. These 
large sheet, of waG*i gi\e oil, paiticularly m summet, a considerable cpian- 
titv of moistuic wliieh, canied inland by the frt*quent passage of cy- 
clones, condenses when it comes in 'ontac t with the mountains into abund- 
ant rain, exceeding ]o in. per acre, whereas the neighbouiing State of 
Dakota ha<^ only 20 in., 01 even less On the otlu'r hand, these lakes modify 
the annual vaiiatioiis in tempeiatuie The sliou* district has an almost 
maritime climate, with mild winters and cool summer^ Towards the 
interior of the two peninsulas which form the Slate of Michigan, the con- 
trast betwet*n summei and winter becomes more and more marked, the 
inland counties having a decidedl> continental climate. The plentiful, 
well-distributed lainfall and the differences in temperature make it possible 
to grow various ciops within the State fiom barley to maize, and from beet 
to fruit trees. Temperature and precipitation are the weather factors with 
the gieatest influence on the crops 

Temper ATUR r. — Maize is largely grov/u, but the chance of an abund- 
ant and sure harvest decreases rapidly towards the north and the interior 
because tliis plant requires a long frost-free .season and warm nights during 
flowering and lipening When the^average temperature is high, the crop 
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can be harvested luo to lio days alter sowing, but when the sumnir-r is 
cool, as ill the north of the State, at least 120 to 1 jo days are necessary for 
complete ripening. In the peninsula between Lakes Sup(‘rior and ^lichi- 
gan, the frostless season lasts less than 120 days (except along a narrovN stiip 
of shore) and the conditions are similar to those of the inti rior ol the 
northern part of the other peninsula between Lakes Michigan and Huron. 
Maize-growing i^, therefore, impossible in these di'itricts. 

Spring cereals (liarlev and oats) and winter cereals (wheat and lye) do 
well and give good ^ ields in all the counties. Tlic thick .snow protects the 
seedlings during winter which is much less severe than that of the 1101th- 
western .statest ( )ccasionall> , bower (u, alternate freezing and thawing 
causes damage. 

I'ruit trees an* successfully erowm in the Fiiiit licit, along tlie shores of 
Lake Michigan. The climate there is favonralilc* to liuit tiees on acc<)unt 
of:-- a) a rathei cold sjuing wdiicli delavs flow^ering, thus piolccting the 
plants against the effects of late hosts ; /;) a fine and not too warm slimmer 
which gives the Irnit flavour and good colours , r) a cool, long autumn, free 
from frost, allowincr the svood to ripen coinidelelv and u^Mst tlu winter 
without suffeiing daiuagt. 

RAlxinLL. — Th(‘ Tain tails chiefly at the peiiod when it is mnst lequir- 
ed, i. e. from Mar to Sejitember, thus iavoniuig the cro]iN. Then* is. a 
marked correlation between the ])otat<) yield and the laintall of Inly (i). 
Thus,in igibjn theCounlyof Leebiiian witli^m of rain diiringthis month, 
55crvt. of potatoes wen* obtained per acn*, wheiea^ in the neighbouring 
county of Kalkaska, wheie there an* only 0.20 in. of lain in J nlr , the potato 
crop did not exceed 0 ^2^'vvt. per aeie. Similar results are obtained with 
maize. 


153 -The Effect of Frost on Sugarcane in the Gurdaspur District, India. — bvrxes, 

J. H, ill Iht* A <,11 (cultural Research Institute, Pusa. Bulletin (Nd im, pp 55-bi Ca’- 
cutt.'i, iqtS» 


Tn the (rurdaspur di^tiict, Punjab, betweim the />ist and j ^,rd degie^^s 
of northern latitude, and between the rivers Bias, Ravi and Chenab, sugar 
cane is frequently injured during the ripening period by the frosts of 
Decembc‘r and January. The papei under review^ gives the le^ults of 
research work into the nature and extent oi the damage and the means 
of lessening it. 

The degree of ripeiie.ss of sugai cane is calculated according to the* ratio 

, , . . r . pcrcentci'j^e of nlucnse v 100 

glucose: saccharose hy the loimnU X ~ , , , • In the 

percentage of saccharose 

case of unripe cane, which contains little saccharose and relalively much 
glucose, this formula gives high quotients. As the cane ri])en^ the saccharose 
increases and the quotient decreases. 

From January 6 to 20, 191 j, theic wcie sharp frosts. Numerous succes- 
sive analyses showed that fro.st interrupts and affects the ripening process so 


(i) Sl‘c R Oct., 1918, No. lu7^ {Ed ) 
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that the juice contains much gl^pose and relatively little saccharose. Similar 
results were obtained in 1913-IQ14, when frosts occurred from De- 
cember 2() to 30, January, 9, 22, 26 and 31, February 9, and in 1914-1915, 
when there were frosts from December 14 to 24, from January 4 to b, and 
January 13 and 16. In each case the characteristic poorness in saccharose 
was observed, though all the varieties of cane studied were not equally 
affected by cold. I'hey may be divided into four classes : — 

I) Varieties resistant Ut jrost : -- In 1912-1913, Katha ; in 1913-1914, 
Tererii, Dhaiilu, Merthi ; in 1914-1915, Kanara, Bodi, Merthi, Katha and 
Dhaulu (these two last were sown in September). 

i) Semi -resistant varieties ^ Group A (slowly affected by cold). — In 
1912-1913, Teieru, Kansar, Meithi, in 1913-191 Katha, Kansar, Bodi; 
in Isatha and Kansar. 

3) Semi -resistant varieties, (rroap B (quickly affecn*d by cold but re 
covering quickly). In 1912 1913, Kalm, Dhaulu. 

4) Non-resistant varieties (quickly affected by trost and recovering 
sloAvly). - In 191 ;-i9i Kalm 

In view of the frequency oi froj-ts in the (Tuidaspui district duiing the 
ripening and liaivcst pciiods of sugai canc, the selecti(>u and production 
of type*'' ‘csiv.taiit to cold i^a very impoitaul ])robleni The local varieties 
(Katha, Dlumlu, Tereiu) which have bc( onie completely acclimatised, have, 
in spite ol thcii probable southern oiigiii, a high tesistaiice to cold. The 
Kahu vaii#‘ty, introduced laiilv lecentlv, lesists but htllc, but in^ood years 
it gives such a Luge cioi) <>1 such excellent qunlitv that il is worth while 
liskmg an almost total loss eveiy three ot font yeais. Scleclots should, 
thcreioie, attempt to utjilc* 111 one typ^^ tin* good qnalitv and ])ioducti\ity 
ol Kahn wdth 1hc r sis‘ance to cold ol Katha 01 Tereiu. 


1^4 - Studies on Soil Solution, in the United States. — 1 burd, j s , \v uci ixtiauions 

\A SiiKa*^CriUn » ol llHirCr*)!) Pioduung Pow<.,r-.,m tht JourniloiA ‘inuUwnl Rcsdaiiht 
V^ol Xlf, Vo 0, pj 2()7 -h i F>r W.isliinglo'i, Pebiii ir> ii, u>rb — II SXEWART, 
Cr K , Elfttl ol is .1 oil .nid Clop (Vrt vlh m M »(litv ng the Soil r'Kli.ui , Ibid , pp 31 1- 
4 - j j. piii- j- I Plat' -j- Bibli jgiaphy of 61 PublK.ilioiis - ill IIoaolvnd, D K, 
I'h' Krtf zing P(>int Mtthorl as in fndi k of Van Uion, m thi Soil S »hilioii Diu to Sc<i«oii 
and Ciop Ciro,‘ ih foul , w r ) -j- Uib iogia])h> ol (> PubliCtition‘- — • 

IV Miller, C F* , UlI Ition 1> Iwoeu Biolog'i. d Aelivitio^, in Ihi Pio^'i nee of V.iiiou^ Salts 
and the CoikliiIi vlion of tin. S nl S)lution ni Dilfertiil Cltis-,Ls of S >il, Ibid , Vol Xlllt 
Vo 1, pp 

I. Water kxtkactioVvS ok sons -vs criteria or their crop- 
PKODTX'r\(; POWERS. — With sunlight, suitable moisture and physical 
conditions, thf* limited productivity of a soil may be attributed to the 
following general rauses i) insufficient capacity of the soM to supply 
the roots continuously with aqueous solutions of the food elements in 
proi^-r concentrations , 2) the presence of toxic substances , 3) the lack of 
physiological balance in dissolved soil constituents. It Is obvmub that one 
of these cond't'ons alone can decrease production, even if the others are i>er- 
fectly satisfactory. Limited jiroduction due to the second and third causes 
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is frequent, but ol a special nature, and lack ot fertility is nearly always 
attributable to the first. 

The author investigated j) the quantity of nitric and phosphoric acid 
ions and uater-soluble potassium, calcium and magnesium basic ions in 
good, medium and poor cultivated and uncultivated soils. 2) the quantit}^ 
of these constituents in barley produced by those soils r:spectively. 

Conclusions, ~~ All the soih examined contained suihcient principal 
food elements in a w’ater^soluble form to meet the immediate re(]nirement« 
of the crop. This sceni.s to be tnie g “nerally. This supply o.‘ food elements 
is never completely exhausted in fertile s^nls, but it apjiears irnpo.ssiblc 
for a plant to satisfy all its needs ii^the .onemtration of individual ions 
falls below a certain iriiiiinain The optimum eoncentrati<m, liowever, 
varies according to the soil and tlie physical -chemical system of the soil 
solution. 

The composition of a soil slunild give some idea ol its j^roductivity, 
but as tins dei^tiids on three varable factors to winch 51 is impossible to 
assign definite, relative weights (i. nitric ion content of uncultivated soil 
^ basic ion content ol cultivated soil ; 3. differ«.nce between the basic ion 
contents (if cultivated and uneultivated soils), it is not possible to assicu 
any exact correlation to productivity and the values of thesc‘ three variables. 
To obtain an eve cl measure (;f the jTroduvtivity of a soil, its beha\dour when 
cultivated and uncultivated must be studied by subjecting it to a strict con- 
tu')! on a chemical basis. This was the method adoi't ed by the author which 
he considers to be that (‘xpressiiig best the results of the ('omplex activity 
the soil either physical, chemical or biologicril. 

II. - Effects c»f season xnd ckov growth in modifmncv rnr soil 
KXTR\CT. In a reviev ol imbhcations on the water-soluble inattcT in soil 
the author ])ohits out the <'(>ntradictor> re.siilts of the inv.‘Stigatioiis hitherto 
made. Two points have been insnliicietitly studied i) Iht* relation be 
tween the aiiiouiit of solubU* IocaI elements in cultivated and uncultivated 
soils TCS])ectively ; 2) the relation between the aquetms extr.u't ot the soil 
and its yield. To throw liglit on these' problems the ^nthor investigated, 
(luring two ( oiisecutive years the conqxjsition oi the aqueous extract ot 14 
soils of two types — silt}^ clay loam and fine sandy loam. Two galvanired 
iron ('ontajiK IS, capable of h(>lding i 700 lb , w^re filled with each kind of 
<^oil. so that there w^ere two j^arallel series ot 14 cases side hy sick . Diinng 
the first year (i()i5) ba rley was gnwvn in both senes of containers . the 
sc'coiid year it w^as growm in one (*nly, the other being left uncultivated for 
the purpose of com pa ris(m. At int-'rvals samples ol boo gm. were taken 
truiii each .soil and the aqueous extract j^repaT-ed. 

Re^ulfs. — There wxme marked differences in the soluble food element 
content of the various aucro])])ed ‘^oils. w^hcreas, in the 8 cro]>]>ed soils, 
b(^th good and poor, this content was practically the same. The three poor- 
est soils contained the least soluble food elements and showed the smallest 
differences when cropped or uncropped In all the cropped soils the quanti- 
ty of water-'^oluble food elements had greatly decreased when the barley 
had attained its maximum abstubing power. Comparisons between 
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cropped and uncropped boils gave valuable indexes ot the inherent capacity 
of the boil to produce nutrients 

The composition of the aijueous extract ditfeied greatlv in each cropped 
soil and the corresponding uncropped soil m its content of nitnc nitrogen, 
calcium, magnesium and ptjtassiiini, hut not in its phosphoric acid con- 
tent which, however, \anes greatly in the different soils An increase in 
the volume of water us-d to extract tlie same weight of soil, i e., decreased 
concentration did not inoclih ai)preciably the ratio between the quanti- 
ties of elements extracted 

r omlustons A stiuh of untropiied soils is especially useful tor the 

excut mdiiatunis it of th- effects of fallowing and ploughing, which 
greath modit> the quantity ot water-soluble food elements thus lustiiymg 
the iin}X)rtsncc formorl) attributed to them It is probable that a two-vear 
rot itioTi ilttinating with fallow such as piactised m Cahforiiii is as advan- 
tageous in incieasing the water soluble food elements in the accumula- 
tion of moisture in the soil 

. in ThL FKI 1 71\G POINI AIT IIIOD AS \N INDt^X OF VXRIAilONS TN 
iHi SOU soiniTON 3)11 lo SI vsoN CROP (xKOWiii - The see'ond 

paper shows the import nice ot comjuniig tht aqueous cxtiacts of i soil 
with letual soil solutions tht immediate source ot tht food elements of 
plants Tlie authoi attempted to establish this eompinson Vs it is il 
most impossible to obtain iii actual soil soluti ni in quantities laige enough 
tni lest mil woik the lutlior in his detoi min itions of its concentration, 
used the Ifoi \ (n c<^s McCooi method (i), which c msi'?tm determining 
the Irct/uiu 1)01111 in till soil itscli undet vir> mg moistun conditions The 
tnfluciKi ot season nioistnre cropping and other fa( toi^ ot pffiit growth 
on tin licc/ing ])oi it oi '^oil w is '-tudied in the soik used in SrPWA.Ri s 
iincstigutions (Piper II) 

Tn the sum sod the concentr itum ot the Mid s iluti m var 
ICS cucath according to the season the treatiiKiit with caiboii dioxide, 
leiehiug ludibation etc It dccicases gicath wdh the growth ot the v lop , 
thiscllLct 1 still notice ihli s inonllis itter the har\est C()ntrar\ to the 
h\ ])()tlTtsis otWrniM^ iiidC'dUKoN oil solutions lu not situiitcd 
under conditions fa\ our ible to tbe dexelojinicnt Oi the gr iwtli ot c ultivated 
])] lilts tlieA irc cAtiiA.rv dilute esiaciilK at tlie height ot the giowiiig 
‘-tasi 11 The tollowme obscTv tioiis on the rel ition [>etwdn tho ifpieous 
..xtrict and the sod solution w^rc in idt 

The lowering ot the tice/uig jioiut o^ the sod solution on]\ shows the 
coiicentiation ot tht soil solution not the lomposif n,\ o*^ the soluble sub 
staiK s which lower tins treezmg point The aqueous e\tia( t makes it 
possible to dc'tcin me the nature lud proixirtion ot these, sabstan es Series 
of eom])arisons between the osmotic pressuie of soil solutions (determined 
by it', tiee^mu jioint) ind the eonccntiatnn of the aqueous extracts 

^ J^OUYOUCOS ami McCooi Ihc 1 icc/nii' Point MtlhoU as a Ntw Mt ms of Measuimg 
the Ci 11 cntrition o the S )il S)liition Dimllj in thv S)il,m Michi mi iqnit^ltural Enpett^ 
vunt *>tatun, !< hi nal fiidUt it Vo „ i pp o-'i f z 1 itrs if)S( ( iulhoi'* 
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might give useful data so long as it is borne in mind that the soil solution 
of one soil may vary greatly. The concentration of a soil solution determined 
by that of the aqueous extract may be twice to fi\ e times as strong as that 
shown by the lowering of the freezing point of the soil. On the other hand 
the variations of the soluble food element content ot the aqueous extract 
generally agrees with the changes in the C(jncentration of the soil solu- 
tion (determined bv the variations in its freezing-] )ointj. The comj^arisons 
made show that the aqueous extract doe.s not contain exclusively the 
materials found in soil solution, but also contains idheis in quantities 
varying with the conditions of extraction. 

IV RKTATION UKTWKEN BTOLOOrCAL ACTIVITIES IN THK PRESENCE 
OF VAK10T7S SALTS AND THK CONCICNTRATION OF THE SOIL SOLUTION IN DIF- 

feri<:nt ci, asses ok soil. - Main woikers had sha)wu that certain salts 
which exist naturally m the soil- or are added by fertilisers hjve a marked 
effect on the bacterial floia. The eansc^s of this effect, attributed to the 
(oxicity of th:‘se .sidts or their osmotic pressurt, had uf>t bc^en entirely 
determined. 

To throw light on this subject the autlioi studied tht‘ relation be- 
tween the biological activity (ofamnumia-foriiiing bacteria) and the concen- 
tration of the soil solution, in three types of .soil (vind, sind> loam, elav 
loainl mixed w’ith different salts. To !00 gui. sanijffes of soil were added 
2 gm of fiiieh ground dried Mood and one of the following salts added se- 
]-arately in 13 solutions ol graded concentrations betwe(‘n o.ooi and o.700'\> 
magiie.siiim suli)hate, calciuiii nitrate, calcium chlondt and ];otassiniii 
chloride. In the sum[)ies thn^ tiealed were deteriiimed, first the lowering 
of the heezine ]> nut, tlien alter ( davs’ in iibation at , the amount ot 
ainnionia formed. 

A\s////s. - The efus ts of tht \aru)iis salts on aniinonificatioii dilfered 
markedly acooiding to the tvjie of muI to winch they were added. In the 
sand}" loam each ol the four salts deiiniteh decreased ammomficatioii alter 
a cirtaiu (inaiitit} had been added (o o() j ‘b, tor magnesinn sulphate, e'alcinm 
chloride and jxitassimn (iiloridi* . ( 2 tor calcium litiate), wiienvas, ni 
cloy loam, potassium t bloride was the onh salt w^hi'ii vlecreased amnnaii- 
lication. 

The effect ot tlie diffiuent stilts tni the osmotic pressure ot the solution 
also \aries aceoiding to the ty])e ot soil. To increase the pu ssme ippreci- 
ably in clay loam a lirgm (piantity (»t each salt was needed than for ^aiidy 
loam (twice more foi uileium nituite, four times nioie liu iiotassiiim chlor- 
ide and calcium chloride and nineteen times morefoi magnesium snlpliate. 
The addition ot dried blood b' the soil also increased tlie osmotic jiressiire 
of the soil solution. 

The osmotic ]>rossnre at which amiiioiiiti cation begins to Jecreasi.* also 
varies greatly in each type ot soil imore than 14 atmosiffieres in sand, 4-() 
atmospheres in sandy loam, q atmospheies in clay hiam) and also witli 
the salt added to the soil, es])ecially in the case ot sandy loam. 

CoiiC/iisioiis, The effect of the different salts on ammonificatioii 
appear*- to vary greatl> with the tvpe of soil to W'hii'h they* are added. 
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As tibe osmotic pressure at which aminonification begins to decrease is 
very different in each type of soil and for each salt added, it is probably 
the chief factor concerned in auimonitication. 

r55 - Investigations into the Formation of Sodium in Soli, in Italy .— de DoHxmcn, 

k^in Le Stazioni ^penmentalt a^rane ttaliane, Vol 3-6, pp. 10 3- 161/ Modena, 

1918. 

Intensive croppinj^ in arid climates is not only a question of irriga- 
tion but is a much inorc* complicated problem, for changes in the 
comi)osition of tlie soil caused by high temperature must be taken into ac- 
count. Contrary to the a<’ccpted theory. Prof. Ulpiani (t) concluded that 
the aridity of the climate de])ends on. that of the soil, and that soil aridity 
is caused by an essentially chemical ])rocess - the decomposition of cla}^ 
into kiterite. Unlike clay soils, which are very slightly permeable and hold 
in theii sui)crficial layers much water wiiich may eva])orate, lateritc soils 
are very permeable, absorbing water throughout their depth and evaporat- 
ing none directly and only very little indiiectly (by plants). The 
result is that Uu* atinosj^here above these soils becoinf‘s drier and drier 
until the moisture it contains is <^o little that it (\innot condense into clouds, 
much less into rain. Decreased rainfall thus depends on the decrease m 
clay ; when all the clay has disappeared a dewSert is formed. This is at least 
the process characteristic ot districts with a low rainfall. In districts 
with heavy, periodical rains, however, the formation of lateritc allows the 
roots of plants to reach the deej) watei layers ; vegetation thus becomes 
rank, and gives olT ])y transj>iration abundant moistuie The paper under 
review considers tlie formation of laterite in the districts with low rain- 
fall in the south of Italy only 

One of the chic! iiioblenis ni laterite soils is that ol soluble sails which 
may have an injurious influence on the fertility ol the soil, the cft’ects 
of chemical fertilisers and the rt'sults ol irrigation. This problem is of great 
importance in southern Italy where the predominant climate is semi- 
arid (the diyuiess of which is connected with tlie kittritic decomposition of 
the soil, aggravated or not by the spt‘cial conditions ot the sub-soil) , because 
one of the most coinnion cfifects of arid or st‘ .li-arid climates is the forma- 
tion of soluble .salts in the superficial layers of the soil and the underground 
w’aters. 

In considering the agricultural regeneration ot southern Italy a study 
must be made <;f the relations between the distribution ol artificial water 
on the one hand and the distribution and transformation oi neutral sfidiuin 
salts on the othcT. Irrational irrigation often gives exactly the opposite 
results to those required - rise of brackish, underground waters, concentra- 

(i) According to Ulpi/uti the superficial decomposition of <iluminoU'» rocks forms clay (col- 
loidal silicate of hydrated aluminium) in cold and cohl-temperate climate*;, and laterite (coN 
loidal hydrate of aluminium) 111 waim and warm-temperate climates. In the second case claj 
is only an intermediate product produced during the formatu »n ot 1 atcritc See on this subject . 
— jR. Dec , IQT2. 1609 ; Jan , 1915, No {Fd ) 
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tion of salts in the superficial soil layers, and the appearance of sodium in 
place of the corresponding^ neutral salts. This last effect is the most dan- 
gerous because alkaline soils are less capable of sustaining plant life than 
saline soils. It is true that leaching removes the sodium, but it also re- 
moves all the colloidal substances, both mineial and organic, so that such 
soils do not become fertile, but pass from one form of sterility to another, 
which islhe same thing from an agricultural i^oint of view. It is, therefore, 
necessary to study th»- causes detennining the fcnmation of sodium before 
seeking the means of avoiding the danger arising from its removal. 

The formation of* sodium in soil —Sodium carbonate may be 
formed by double decomposition of sodium chloride or sulphate and calcium 
carbonate, but this is not the most common process in the transformation 
of saline soils into alkaline soils. For neutral sodium salts to become car- 
bonate by this reaction till the existing calcium carbonate is exhausted, 
it is necessary (apart from other conditions rarely occurring in soil) that the 
products of the reaction be constantly elimi»iated, thus preventing their 
accumulation on the surface of the soil. Even should this reaction take 
place, the soil may lose its lime more or less completely, and it has been 
proved that soils in arid climates are often poor in calcium carbonate even 
though they lie on caLartous substrata. This fact is in opposition to 
Hiloard's theor}^ according to which natural sodium is fonued by a reac- 
tion between calcium carbonate and sodium sulphate or cliloride in the 
presence of large quantifies ot carbonic acid. This theory is also contradicted 
by yet more fundamental facts — the presence ot sodium chloride and sul- 
phate in soil absolutely prevents the fonnation of sodium, which only oc- 
curs when the coriespondiiig neutral salts are eliminated and is present 
in quantities which increase as this elimination becomes more complete. 
Moreover, sodium may appear in soil even when calcium carbonate is com- 
pletely absent. 

Alkaline soils usually result from stiline soils, but only indirectly so, 
because for this traiisfonnatioii to take place the neutral sodium salts must 
be exhaiiStcd. Gedroiz proposed the following c\])lanation ol this pheno- 
menon sodium chloiide and sulphate in soil cause the formation of 
special compounds which can react only in the absence of the salts from 
which they are denved. These compounds are formed by the double de- 
composition of the absorbing compounds of calcium and magnesium on 
the one hand, and sodium chloride or sulplxate on the other. The produc- 
tion of sodium becomes all th<^ more abundant as the preceding action of 
the neutral salts is more prolonged and intense and the content in 
absorbed sodiiim which may be removed by 10 % hydrochloric acid, 
independently of the total sodium (which includes that forming tpart of 
the silicate molecule) is greater. 

The result*^ of the author's experiments make it possible to interpret the 
niechani’^m ol the reaction in quite a diffeient way. Sodium ’*s not formed by 
the double decomposition of the absorption compounds of sodium in the 
dis;^rsion stage and calcium carbonate. Alkalinitj; is, at the beginning, 
derived from the sodium absorption compounds, but it is produced simply 
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by hydrolysis of these compounds when they leave the coagulated state. 
The sodium hydrate resulting from the hydrolysis may subsequently react 
on the calaum carbonate, but more often it turns to carbonate under the 
action of the carbonic acid. Alkalinity occurs even in the absence of both 
calcium carbonate and carbonic acid. The action of neutral sodium salts 
which inhibit the formation of alkalinity does not agree with that described 
by Gedroiz. The absorption compounds of sodium cannot dissociate in the 
coagulated state but tend to jiass into solution. Strong electrolytes, such 
as chloride and sulj^hat'^ of sodium or ])otassium, maintain them in the 
coagulated, non-<lissociable state in which the corresponding hydrate can- 
not form. Gedroiz admitted that the absorption com])ounds are dissoci- 
able even in the coagulated state, and that the basic reaction resulting from 
this dissociation caused them to pass into solution, thus enabling them to 
react with calcium carbonate, especially in the presence of carbonic acid. 
In this case sodium chloride and sulphate would, by their sodium ion, pre- 
vent dissociation and, consequently, the basic reaction required for the ab- 
sorption compounds to ]jass into the sol ** state. 

Action of gypsum used as a fertiliser in alkaline soils This 
action does not consist solely in neutralising the sodium. The calcium 
carbonate formed (especially if it changes to bicarbonate) together 
with gypsum used in excess and made more active by the neutral 
sodium salts, coagulates the colloids and changes them back to absorp- 
tion compounds of calcium. The neutral sodium salts themselves may aid 
favourably the elimination of alkalinity, but indirectly, and through thqjr 
respective anions. This is shown by the different actions of various salts. 
“ Hydrogels which have not yet passed to the hydrosol " state and are 
perhaps not of the same nature as hydrosols, may, by absorbing the 
cation of the salts concerned, set free their anions, wliich then neutral- 
ise the alkaline compounds. This phenomenon does not occur if the mass 
of soil is separated from the alkaline liquid, because by so doing the “ hy- 
drogels '' it contains are removed. 

Effect ok irri(;ation with brackish water. — The irrigation pro- 
ix)sed by the Italian Royal Commission < t Irrigation is dangerous to the 
.soil because it tends to form absorption compounds of sodium. This dan- 
ger might be avoided if gypsum be added, because calcium sulpliate (gyp- 
sum), made more soluble by the presence ot sodium salts, prevents the 
formation of sodium absorjition compounds. If salt soil mixed with gyp- 
sum IS washed with fush water, sodium is not formed. 

Nature of the colloids concerned in the form\iion ov sodium. 
— The whole of the mineral colloid does not take part in this process : 
only the colloids of a zeolitic type capable of absorbing by double decom- 
position. If the zeohtoids are subjected to a treatment which clianges them 
into compounds incapable of absoibing by double decomposition, the pro- 
duction of soduiin is reduced to a minimum. The “ chabasitic ” type (similar 
to chabasite) of zeolitoid which corresponds in structure to a silico-alu- 
niinate, is the one which takes the most active part in the formation of 
sodium because, in this type, the substitution of the metal is very rapid and 
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dissociation easier. In the “ natrolitic type (similar to natrolite) with 
a structure corresponding to that of a double silicate, the substitution of 
the metal is very slow and dissociation more difficult. On the other hand 
organic comjwunds are also concerned in the tormatiun of sodium in the 
soil, this formation being decreased by the destruction of the organic mat- 
ter of the soil. The most important of these com])ounds are the huniines 
and nlmines which, like the zeolitoids, absorb by double decom])osi- 
tion. Humic and nlmic acids are, however, not concerned ; they act like 
the mineral compounds which can no longer absorb b)^ double decomposi- 
tion but can only form salts with free bases. 

156 ^ Inorganic Composition of a Peat and of the Plant from Which it was Formed, 

in Florida, U. S. A. -MiLi.rR, C P , m the Journal of Asiruulfural Re.iarch, Vol XIII, 
No 12, pp 60=) fiog. June 17, igiS 

The chemical comi^sitlon of i>eat and that of the plants from which 
it is derived have rarely been compared. The author examined a Florida 
peat and .saw grass {Cladimn effusum) from which it w^as formed Admit- 
ting the silica cr)ntent to remain constant during the transformation of the 
plant into peat, it may be assumed that 7 ])arts of tl\e plant give i ])art of 
peat, the losses in mineral constituents being respectively : — 12 % of iron 
and aluminium, 24 of calcituri, 41 % of magnesium, of ]x)tassium, 
84 % of sodium, 70 % of phosphoric acid, 33 % of nitrogen. Compared with 
these the losses occurring during the transformation of granite and limestone 
into arable land are : — greater for ferric oxide, aluminium, calcium and 
magnesium, le.ss for potassium, about equal for sodium, nil for nitrogen. 

157 Availability of Potash in Some Common Soil forming Minerals and Effect of 
Lime upon Potash Absorption by Different Crops. - pia mmkr, j k , iu the jonnuii 

( 4 >:nculhi}al R Vol XIV, No S, pp 297 <^15 -j lo Tub cs \ i Piatc + i Figs 

h Jiiblintu..phy of t | Pnbli<f<iti(>us Wa‘'hiiiglor, Augu'^t K), igih. 

The data on the availability of potash in the common soil-forming 
minerals are contradictory, having been obtained in ]urt fr^ni treatment 
wdtli weak solvents and m ])art from an optical examination ot these miner- 
als after many yeais of weathering. TIk' only tour minerals containing 
l)otash ill the fine sand and silt of Ihelbiited Stab s' s )ils arc biotite, mus- 
covite, orthoclase and microclinc. These differ little as regards the solu- 
bility of their ]Jotasli in iresh water, but biotite and musco\dte give up much 
more of their jiotash to carbonic acid solutions than do orthoclase or micro- 
cline. Time as calcium bicarbonate does not increase the solubility of the 
potash in any of these minerals. 

Pot experiments showed oats, soybean, rye and cowpea to absoib 
different amounts of potash from thest‘ minerals. For example, the increase 
in the dry matter of oats after the addition of biotite is four times that 
produced by microcline and 00 % as much as that produced by potassium 
sulphate. Muscovite gives nearly twice as much dry matter as ortlu^clase. 
vSiniilar results were obtained with rye. Precipitated calcium carbonate 
alone did not api)reciably increase the dry matter or the potash removed 
from the soil by oats and r3re. When this calcium carbonate was used in 
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conjunction with biotite the dry matter of the soybean was increased by 
about 33 % ; when applied with muscovite it caused a larger increase of 
growth than when applied with orthoclase or microcline. 

lyime caused soybeans and cowpeas to extract more potash from soils 
treated with potassium sulphate, biotite and muscovite. This may be 
attributed to the formation in the soil of conditions more favourable to 
plant growth, and not necessarily to the solubility of the potash. The 
addition of lime did not appear to increase the solubility of the potash 
(in N/5 nitric acid) in soils to which the minerals had been added. 

After two years' cropping, N/5 nitric acid removed more potash from 
the pots which had been treated with biotite and muscovite than from the 
control pots, whereas no difference was observed where orthoclase and mi- 
crocliue had been added. 

138 - The Inversion of Cane Sugar by Soils and Allied Substances and the Nature of 

Soil Acidity. — Rice, F K and Ot>UGi, S , in SotJ Science, Vol V, No 5 pp 333-358 

+ BiblM)p;r.»phy of 105 Publicatjons. Baltimore, May, iqi8 

Early investigators into the inversion of saccharose attributed it to the 
catalysing action of the hydrogen ions exclusive of any other inorganic sub- 
stance Eater Tackk, Suchting and Hant.ky showed it might be caused 
also by the soil, the organic matter of which was the principal factor. The 
authors show that inversion must also be attributed largely to the mineral 
constituents of the soil. There is no doubt that inversion caused by soil 
is due to acid which may be present in four different forms : — 

1) Some soils may contain a small quantity of acid soluble in sugar 
solutions. The greatei part of the acid is, however, bound to the soil part- 
icles in the following two forms : — 

2) Acids in themselves easily soluble but strongly adsorbed on the 
surface of the soil particles. 

3) Insoluble acid, such as silicic acid. 

4) There may be in the soil solution a small quantity of a neutral 
salt which may be broken down by the action of the soil mass so that, the 
base being more strongly adsorbed than th - acid, this is left fiee to invert 
the saccharose. 

Tile following observations prove the inverting action of soil to be 
due to insoluble acids : — 

1) Many soils invert saccharose in a solution which remains neutral 
during contact, or sometimes becomes alkaline. A soil which has been made 
to adsoib a base and then digested with a saccharose solution may show in- 
verting action and also give up sufficient base to the solution to make it 

. alkaline. 

2) Aqueous soil extracts have little, or no inverting power. 

3) In a sugar solution placed in contact with a soil, inversion does 
not continue after the soil has been Temoved. 

4) Inversion increases with the amount of soil in contact with the 
sugar solution when there is no measurable change in the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the solution. 
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5) Inversion is stronger if the soil is shaken with a sugar solution 
than if the mixture is allowed to stand. 

6) Prolonged and repeated extractions of soil with water and sugar 
solutions do not decrease their inverting power. 

Fullers' earth, cotton, charcoal, and other substances to which an ac- 
tion similar to that of acid soils has been attributed do not invert cane 
sugar* Certain soluble acids so strongly adsorbed by solids that they can no 
longer be removed in measurable quantity by washing can yet invert 
sugar. Certain powdered silicates may show inverting power when theii 
aqueous extract is treated with a direct current ; their base is split off, 
dissolves, and accumulates at the cathode, the insoluble silicic acid remain- 
ing with the mass in suspension. Acidity increases in soils thus treated. 
Contrary to the conclusions of previous workers, the hydrates of lead, copper, 
bismuth, aluminium, iron and zinc were not found to possess inverting power. 
Many solids which have no inverting power when alone may, when in 
suspension in the presence of a neutral salt, --how inverting power due to 
selective adsorption of the base which sets free 0 small quantity of acid. 

A soil is generally called acid when its infertility may be cor- 
rected by the addition of a base, such as lime. Many factors cause this 
condition in soils, the presence of a real acid being only one of tliem. The 
methods used to detect or determine soil acidity " do not, as a rule, mea- 
sure the acid i)re.sent but may dei)end on many properties in no way related 
to acidity. The catalysing power of a soil, shown by the inversion of 
saccharose does however, give a measure of the acidity of the soil. The 
authors l^elieve this is probably the only true basis of a method for deter- 
mining acidity bound up with the solid phase of the soil. The outlines of 
such a method are given ; — 5 or 10 gm. of the soil to be examined 4 50 cc. 

^ 5 % saccharose solution are digested o\er the hot water bath at 
80 to C. for 1 hours. The sugar in the filtrate then estimated 

by the titration method desciibed by S. W. Coi.E in his book, Phy stole 
gical Chemistry ", 190S edition, p. 44 

159 - Influence of Soil Reaction on the Development of Nitrogen-fixing Bacteria; 
Investigations in the United States. — I Oainfy, P. I, , Soil Reaction and the Growth 
of 4zotobacUr, in the Journal of Agncultwal Reseatch Vol XIV, No. 7, pi-) 265-271. 
Washington, August 12, 1918, — II Fred, E B and Davenport, A , Influence of Reac- 
tion on Nitrogcn-*issimilating Ricteria, Jbtd , Vol. XIV, No. 8, pp 317-336 -f i Fig 
- 4 - Bibliography on 26 Publu'ations W«ishington, August 10, iot8 

I. — In 74 water cultures of Azotohacier chroococcum, prepared by in- 
oculating a nutrient solution with suspensions of various soils were deter- 
mined, after three weeks' incubation, the development of the bacteria and the 
nitrogen fixation The hydrogen ion concentration (Ph) (i), i‘ e. the reac- 
tion, of the soils used was also determined. Tliis reaction gave im- 


(i) This index, used merely to simplifj", really means that the hydrogen ion cemcentra. 
tion of the aqueous extract is equal to — or to which coi responds to ah acid 

reaction. Perfect neutrality is expressed by the in<!cx 7, alkalinity by figures above "7, and 
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portant results : — All the soils containing no Azoiobacier, except three, 
gave a Ph ei(ual to or below 5.9. All the soils containing Azotohaoter, except 
three, gave a Ph of 6.0 or more. The averages obtained were, for the first: 

— Ph -= nitrogen fixed per culture, 3.88 mgm ; for the second : 

— Ph = b-78 nitrogen fixed per culture, 8.11 nigm. The reactions were de- 

termined in soils kept Irom 7 to 10 months which, according to GiiXKsriE, 
may cause variations in the soil conditions. ^ 

The aittlior does not pretend that the maximum acidity tolerated by 
Azotobacter is necessarily repiesented by a Ph of 6. Experiments now in 
progress enable him to state that this bacterium does not exist in the active 
state in soils the h^^'drogem ion concentration of which exceeds a limit which 
he hopes to be able to define. He is ako studying this phenomenon in 
connection with other soil bacteria. 

II. - Many investigations have shown soil reaction to have an im- 
portant effect on the growth of Legtimiiiosae and the bacteria of their root 
nodules, and tlie effect of acidity or alkalinity on both has been observed in a 
general way without obtaining exact information on the reaction favouring 
the growth of the bacteria without the host plant. 

To solve this problem the author studied the action of 21 varieties 
of Rhizobium lei^aminosarum from different lyCgumiiicsae, and 2 varieties 
of Azotobaefer with respect to acids and alkalies. Numerous parallel cul- 
tures of these bacteria were made by inoculating them into 50 cc. of 0 lUiiii- 
nitol solution in a 200 cc. capacity Erlenmcyer flask, modifying the reac- 
tion of the medium by the addition of sulphuric acid or caustic soda. A^r 
incubation during one month at 280C. the number oi bacteria was cRi- 
termined by plate counts, micro&copic pi epa rations and mannitol -agar 
inoculations. In addition to the total acidity or alkalinity, the h3^drogcn 
ion concentration was determined colorimclrically. 

Results, — The action ot Rhizobmui and Azotohaiter witli res]x‘Ct to 
small quantities of acid or alkali dtqiends on many lactv)rs, but chiefly on 
the nature of the medium and the dissociation of the acid or alkali. All 
the results showed that Rhizobium, no matter what its origin, doe^ not live 
long in a medium the reaction of which prevents its repioduction. Ou the 
whole, the 21 varieties of Rhizobium used had similar cultural characters, 
the greatest difference being that some varieties grew more rapidly than 
others. In ordinary culture media Rhizobium showed no peculiai growth 
characteristic. 

The addition of sulphuric acid to the culture solutions i)roved much 
more injurious to bacteiia from alfalfa than to those from lupin. Tii other 
words, nodule bacteria from different plants behave differently towards 
acid. They may be divided into five grouj^s according to the critical 


acidity l>y litjures below 7g d decren‘c in the index showiiaT .in inue.isc in the hydiogui ion 
concentration, the picscnee ol whichin the frtt stale d<*tti mines tin acidit> oi thi niediiim 
This is C'llleir* Sorensen’s index” bLcause, in kjcm), thisworku pmpoted to use it as an iudt x 
of the reaction of solution It usually represented by one of the symbols ox 

P IT — Cf. McCLENfDON, J. P., Physical Chemistry of Vital Phenomena, Princeton, 1917. {Ed ) 
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point ’’ or degree of acidity intermediate to that allowing growth and 
that inhibiting it ; — 


1) Critical point I'n Alfalfa and swclI clover 

2) » .) 1 ’h - i 7^ Garden pea, field pea, and vetch 

3) » >* I’h “ ' 4 2 Red clovei and coni 111011 beans 

4) » >' Ph ^3 Soybeans and velvet btans 

» 1 H - 3 I ^ I^npin*? 

It is thus seen that alfalfa bacteria are the most sensitive to 
and lupin bacteria the least sensitive. 


acidity 


160 ~ Eflect of Nitritying Bacteria on the Solubility of Tricalcium Phosphate. — 

Kelley, W. P., in the Journal of Agncullitral Kcbcarch, Vol. XII, No. 10, pp, 671- 

683 -f- Bib ioijraphv of 0 Pnhhcntvm*' W I'-hiiiidon, M^rth tt, totR 

According to Hopkins and Whiting, the nitrites formed in soil by 
nitrifying bacteria {Nitro..omonas sp.) are of great importance in the dissolv- 
ing of calcium phosphate in soil. Davenport holds that the importance of 
such bacteria as agents hi dissolving tri-calcium phosphate is equal to that 
of bacteria of Leguminosae in the fixation of nitrogen. Since the forma- 
tion of nitrous acid is a necessary stage in the process of nitrification the 
author studied this phenomenon in soil and sand cultures by observing 
the formation of nitrates and the solubility of the calcium and phosphoric 
acid in water, as indices of the biochemical activity of the nitrifying bac- 
teria. For the soil cultures was used a sandy loam of granitic origin con- 
taining 25 millionths of soluble calcium and 17 milHonths of .soluble phos- 
phoric acid. 

Resui/i's. — The addition of tri-calcium phosphate slightly increased 
the solubility of these constituents whereas the addition of ammonium sul- 
phate immediately raised the content of soluble calcium to qo millionth^:. 
This ammonium sulphate nitrifies fairly rapidly, with the result that the 
calcium content eventually exceeded 200 millionths. The nitrification of 
the ammonium sulphate in the presence of calcium carbona^^e did not in- 
crease the solubility of the soil phosphates or of the tri-calcium phosphate 
added, whereas, in the absence of calcium carbonate, o.i5() lb. wcie dissolv- 
ed for every pound of nitrogen oxidised. This quantity is much less than 
that found by Hopkins and WiiiTiaNci in water cultures of nitrifying bac- 
teria containing ammonium sulphate and tri-calcium phosphate. These 
workers found that 2 lb. were dissolved for every pound oi nitrogen 
oxidised. In soil the acid lornicd seems to decompose the carbonate rather 
than the calcium phosphate 

Conclusions — These cultural experiments show that, in both sandy 
loam and silicious sand, the nitrification of the organic nitrogen (e. g. dried 
blood) does not increase the solubility of tri-calcium phosphate under field 
conditions favourable to the growth of the cultures. It is, however, pos- 
sible that nitrification of ammonium sulphate causes the solution of small 
quantities of tri-calcium phosphate in soils poor in lime. Although nitnfy - 
ing bacteria may dissolve tri-calcium phosphate under given conditions, 
they are not powerful agents. These conclusions ihust not be interpreted 
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as beimg opposed to the use of crude rock phosphate as a fertiliser. Although 
the means by which tri-calcium phosphate is made soluble in soil have nOt 
yet been definitely determined, there is no doubt that, in many districts, 
crude phosphate has a beneficial effect on the crops. 

161 - The Production of Carbon Dioxide by Moulds Inoculated into Sterile Soil; 

Experiments in Java. — potter, R S and Snyppr, R S , m 5 o*/ Sctetue, Vol V, No. 5 , 

PP 359 * 3754 - 4 4 - T TabU*4-BibhoKraph3^ of 4 Publications Baltimore, M^gy, iQiS. 

Typical soil moulds were inoculated into sterilised clay loam. They 
grew with a vigour almost equal to that piodiiced by inoculation with the 
whole .soil flora in soil emulsion^?. Oiowth was measured by the evolution 
of carbon dioxide. It was also found that the lime of the soil had no effect 
on the growth of the moulds. The soil inoculated was sterilised by two 
methods. By the first the soil wa< heated for 3 I/2 hours in the autoclave 
three successive times at intervals of 48 hours. This treatment increased 
the content in nitric, ammoniacal and soluble non-protein nitrogen. By the 
second method the soil was heated to qq^C in a steam current for i hour and 
40 minutes six times successively ever>^ other day. This method inci eased 
the content in ammoniacal and soluble non-piotein nitrogen, but decreased 
the nitric nitrogen content. The moulds caused a decrease in nitric 
nitrogen in every case and in soluble non-protein nitrogen in nt*ar1y every 
case. The ammoniacal nitrogen content hardly varied. 

These investigations, made with Miicor, Hhnop^ts, Ahper^tUu^ niger, 
Trichoderma, Chaciomium, as w^cll as with soil emulsions, give no definite 
solution of the problem of the activity ot moulds in normal soiLs. The f^ct 
that, in nearly every ca.se, carbon dioxide is set free in steiilised soils in- 
oculated with moulds or soil emulsion^ docs, ho^^ e\'er, seem to show that 
moulds are active. 

162 ~ The Relative ** Rawness” of Some Humid Subsoils, in Minnesota^ U. S. A. 

— Harmkr, P M , in i^ucncCy Vol V, No. pp 393 401 i piq + i Piatc 

4 “ Bib lography of 4 Pubhcalions Ballimoie, McJV, iotK 

The vegetation experiments described WTie uudeTtaktn to determine 
wh('ther the sulisoil of humid districts ate rc.illy '' raw ” (infertile), as is 
usually admitted, unlike the subsoil of aiid distnet*-, which Hiu.ard con- 
sidered productive. From seven Minnesota glacial soils (three piairies 
with very calcareous subsoil, and four forests with ‘-lightly calcareous sub- 
soil) were taken samples of soil to depth of ’ fl- ^^d subsoil at a depth of 3 ft. 
This soil was placed in galvanised iron x^ots and kept in a grceiiliouse, where 
alfalfa plants with nodules adhering to the roots were planted in them. The 
plants weje weighed and the results obtained compared. 

Results. — Two of the forest subsoils, poor in lime, were as productive 
as the two corresponding soils and five other soils. In the five other sub- 
soils (2 forest and 3 prairie) the alfalfa yield was only Ve do V2 that ob- 
tained in the corresponding soils. In the two fertile subsoils the nitrogen 
content was not higher than in the five infertile subsoils. 

Conclusions. — In Minnesota State, where the soil is humid, some of 
the glacial subsoils produce alfalfa as well as the soils, if inoculation is as- 
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sured. Other subsoils are quite unproductive though the cause can be 
attributed to neither a low nitrogen content nor lack of carbonates. 

163 « Chemical Criteria, Crop Production and Physical Classification in Two Soil 
Classes in Callfomia, U. S. A. — Burd, J S , in Sotl Saence, Vol V, No 5, pp 
J05-41Q -j- Bibliotjui-p^v ^ l*nblicntions B'lUinioie, May, 1018 

Fourteen soils, 6 silty clay loams and 8 fine sandy loams were subject- 
ed to a) mechanical analysis, b) chemical analysis by different methods 
(complete or fusion with alkalis, extraction with hydrochloric acid [sp. 
gr. 1. 1 15], extraction with i % citric acid, and extraction with water), 
c) cultural exx)eriments under controlled conditions. The relation between 
the analytical results and the productivity of the soils was then determined. 

CoNCiyiTsiONS. — Water extraction and, to a lesser extent i % citric 
acid extraction gave data agreeing generally with the productivity of soil. 
Complete chemical analysis and hydrochloric acid extraction do not give 
a measure of the present productivity of a soil or of the probable duration 
of this productivity except in the case of ve" y silicious soils. 

Diffen^nt soils of the same physical type diffeied so much in the com- 
position of their water extracts and in the yield of the plant tested (barley) 
that physical classification alone cannot be consideied an adequate means 
of deteimining the probable productivity ot the soils or their fertiliser re 
quirement. It can only be used to determine the general methods of me- 
chanical treatment. If j)hysical classification is to be of real use it must 
be completed by data on the growth of the preceding crops, or. bettei still, 
by the application of chemical and biological criteria to each soil These 
criteria should be the most important factors in every thorough study ot 
the soilsi unless the soils examined differ widely in physical and chemical 
composition. 

164 ~ **Red Soil** and Grey Soil*’ of Indo-China and their Suitability to the Cultiva- 
tion of Rubber. — Sec No 005 of this Rimcw 

165 - Turnout in High Velocity Canal, in Utah, U. S. A. — i^YrcL, ' t, ,iii Engineering 

News Rccotd, Vol lyXXXI, No 1.;, pj) 54 5-546 -fo New York, September, 19, 

1018 

A dc.scription is given of the method adopted by the U. S. Reclama- 
tion vScrvice in Utah to diveit water from a high velocity canal into a 
lateral canal without affecting the flow appreciabty. The cfxnal from which 
the water is diverted is itself one of several laterals of a large irrigation can- 
al supj)lying about (>5 miles of laterals and sublaterals.' Many of these 
canals aie built on «tecp slopes, and the one fi 0111 which the water is divert- 
ed has a velocity of from 15 to 30 ft. per second. 

The moans adopted to divert the water without disturbing the flow 
arc shown in the figure. The slopes A B and CD oi the first canal, lined with 
reinforced concrete, are not continuous, so that the water moving between 
XY is held there and continues its flow without disturbance. In the bot- 
tom of the canal is a rectangular opening through which the water y isses 
to the lateral F. The passage of the water is a^usted by a valve E, con- 
trolled by a fly wheel F, This arrangement of the^ slopes AB and C/)^pre- 

[UX-Kft] 
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ventb splashing or unusual movement in any place Turnouts of this type 
have been used for several irrigation seasons and ha\e always given ex- 
cellent results at any stage of flow of the lateral 



i66 <- New Expeiiments on the Use of Electricity in Agriculture in Argentina. 

— IrvYTirR IT M h} T e ( em Rvnl Vc t '\T N R*’ p i6 P im t t8 

A series of nr estimations It id the author to stud> the use of barbed 
wire or aitifieiil bramble as c irlhing for lightmum eonductors and anti- 
hail ippiratuses The results whieh iveit m pciitct im^cenient boiconthe 
stud\ ol oscillating tleetiic di^^eh iiees J lotn 1911 to 1912 the autlNir 
undertook in the pnninte (>f M< iid( i \]e(ntiin \cr3 succt sslul t \pen- 
ments on the use of tlcctncit\ with uiti bill apf natiiscs wlncliMiad to be 
stopped for flnineial reasons Ih ho\\i\tt untiinud his in\i.st;gations 
and made te‘'ts of the diflusion in vtgctibk mould b> aitifienl biambk oi 
ver> weak, but \er\ trefjuent oseillating disehiigts dcTuer^ tioma\ana- 
tion ol tlie electne elurge of the atmospticic immcdu1cl> ihovt the erops 
111 November, 1917 tiie author inst dkd an ( Ic ctro cnllur il de\iee in a 
mai-e field at M iMiiio P iz Tlic held ehe sen , tt x 2()2 ^ ^ ft was di- 
\ided into two parts, one 107 2U2 ft the other ^ -51 2()2 ft , used 

as d eoiitrol The air and light eonehtions \\« re llu s une o\li the whole 
field To test thoroughly the fertilising aetn 11 ol the points m the soil the' 
experimental held was di\ided into time jilots LMot i leeened the elee- 
tncity from small brushes on wooden poles 7 ‘ ^ ft high nid distributed it 
to barbed wiie pi leed at 4 11 ( lies below the sml thioughout the 262 ft 
of the plot Plots 2 and ] hid on the eontlar^ aitiliei il lirnnble on the 
top of the poles and b Yi ft earthings on either side of each 

Results Plot I 925 h lb of grain (mai/e) , Plot 2 775 9 Plot 3, 
705 3 Control plots 4 and 5 484 9 1 b As comp ired with the control the 
increases were tlieiefore, 87 ^0 5b % ind 47 1 e in average of 6^ 4 % 

It seems, therefore clear that the eleetiieit^ diffused through the soil 
was the pnnci]>al factor in these increases Ihe mai/e stems were also 
higher and much stronger These tests confiim the author s hypothesis as 
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to the value of artificial bramble as earthings for lightening conductors; 
their use would protect the houses and even the movables, in the country. 
These experiments show the possibility of protecting from hail large dis- 
tricts wliich suffer greatly from it, at (in normal times) a relatively small 
cost. 

167 - Clean Weeding in Rubber Plantations. — See No. 205 of this RevUw. 

168 - Goat’s Rue as Green Manure and Fodder Plant. —D a m\kca,f., in 

Sp rimenfaU a in; ic ituhane, Vol lyT, Ft. 3-6, pp 167-191 + B b!ioj2[raphy ui 20 Public; - 
t ion's Mod » no tot 8. 

A few year!= ago the author drew the attention of farmers in the south 
of Italy to goat’s rue [Galcf^a officinalis), an excellent leguminous plant, 
foi use as green manure. It grows rapidly and, unlike other Leguminosae, 
may be grown c<3nsecutive years. In many parts of the south the free 
pasturing of animals after the wheat harvest makes a larger cultivation of 
green manure cK^ps difficult, (boat’s rue, which stock do not like, may be 
advantageously sown in wheat fields and is very beneficial to the soil. 
The fertility of the lower Liri valley, especially in Aquinate is due to this 
practice, which is very ancient theie. It might also be introduced into 
Tavoliera of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

This plant may be .-^own in autumn or spring at the rate of 13 to 18 lb. 
per acre, after hoeing. After the first summer-autumn rains, after the har- 
vest, it grows dTjd, before winter, is fiom 2 { to 31 inches high, forming a 
regular carpet which is easy to ])l(nigh under. At the first autumn frosts the 
abund- aiit grec'u ])art of the plant dries up and decays on the moist soil. 
In view of the increasing need of a greater pi oduct ion of fodder crops, the 
author asks wli..thcr it would not be pos^'ible to use it as fodder. 

Before goat’s rue is fully developed, and e.specially when mixed with 
other foddc‘1, it is aco^pted by animals, but when fully growm or in flower, 
i. e. wIk u the gJC( n parts have ac(iuiied their characteristic hitter taste, it 
is iiivaiiably refused by cattle, sheep and horses. Bi.anc uaud, Moussu 
and S. Bii-li-p have showm that goat’s rue has caused numerous cases of 
poisoning followed by death in shee]T. In t <S98-i (Sqq, Prof. Pasquad ini grew 
goat’s rue in the Forli, Romagna, di-tiict and made different fertilising tests 
with it. He obtained very iiigli yields (13.9 tons of grass per acre in 2 
crops a year), and observed that, as a result of cultivation, the rough- 
ness of the ])lant and its bitter taste had disappeared and that it was 
much relislied by cattle, sheep and horses. This show^s the possibyity of 
obtaining by cultivation iinjiroved varieties without the bitter flavour. 

Ensilaged goat’s rue is accepted by sheep and gives rise to no disorders. 

169 - The Storage of Sulphate of Ammonia on Farms. — The journal of the Board of 

AcricuHutCy Vol XXV, No. 6, pp 7o3-7ns, I/mfloti. vS^*pt^tnbf'r, 

Atrimonium sulphate may be preserved in sacks or loose in a heap. In 
either case the building in which it is stored should be dry and free Irom 
dampness. When kept in sacks they should be piled on a platfornTraised 
about 6 iu. from the ground so that the air can circulate freely. Should there 
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be any difficulty in constructing a platform the sacks should be piled on 
one or more layers of hurdles. Before building the platform the floor should 
be covered to a depth of about 3 in., with a dry substance winch will absorb 
any moisture which may drain off from the sacks.The best substances for 
this purpose under ordinary conditions are castor meal, rape meal or raw 
bone meal as they can afterwards be used as fertilisers. If these substan- 
ces are too expensive, as at the present time, dry earth, sand, peat moss, 
or sawdust may be used It is not ad\nsablc to use .superphosphate, and 
on no account should chalk, lime, or basic slag be used as they set free 
the ammonia. If free fiom all dampness ammonium sulphate keeps very 
well without losing any of its fertilising power. Farmers should, wherever 
possible, purchase neutral ammonium sulphate (containing less than 
% of f^€‘e acid) because this quality does not rot the bags as do those 
containing more free acid. It is for this reason that many faimers empty 
the sacks as soon as they receive them and keep the fertiliser in heaps. 

This second method calls for the same precautions as the first. 

If the ammonium sulphate is lumpy, it should be broken up and passed 
through a % in. riddle before use. ‘'Ncutrar* ammonium sulphate does 
not cake, but remains free, like sand. 

170 Ammonico-potassic Nitrate, a New Fertiliser for Sugar Beets. ~ iioffm\nn, 

yt ,in Dtc Dcuhch’ Zuck.undusfm^Vol XI<Iir, No 10, pp i p) I'So Hcrlin, Mav, 1018 

Since 1917 experiments have been made in (.Wnnany on small plots, 
n the use, as a fertiliser for beets, of ammonic-potassic nitrate, obtained 
at the Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik by treatment and double declJhi- 
position of ammonium nitrate with ])otassinm chloride. The fertiliser, also 
known as mixed salt " Mischsalz*'), is gianular, brownish-grey, spreads 
easily, and contains 13 % of nitiogcn, 25 of potassium, 3 to 4 % of 
water, and 27 to 30 % of chlorine. 

This compound may be safely used as 'a fertiliser. It is preferable to 
ammonium sulphate as it spreads moic evenly, absorbs less moisture, 
and is less explosive. Experiments made by Prof. Schnkidkwind on 
beccS in the sandy loam of the E^^uchstad' Expeiimeiit vStation, showed the 
value of the new fertiliser to be exactly equal to an equivalent cpiantit}* of 
sodium nitrate. The makers also intend putting on the market ammonico- 
sodium nitrate. The ammonium chloride pul on the (yerman market in 
1918 contains from 23 to 25 of nitrogen and is as satisfactory as ammonium 
sulphate. It should, however, be used with caie when added to plants sen- 
sitive to chlorine. 

171 - The Use of Commarcial Bacterial Cultures for Inoculating Leguminosae, « 

1 Fi'XLErs, C R, R’pjrt ou the Exiniin.ilion of Commeicial Cultures of Eegume- 
infecting Bicteria, in Soil Science, Vol VI, No 1, pp 53-6;-f I^iWiography of 10 Pub- 
lications. Biltimore, Tuiy, 1918 — II Noyes, H \ and Cromer, C O , Tests of 
Commercial Cultures for Ecgiimc Inoculation, Ibid , pp 69-77 -{-Bibliography of 5 Pub- 
lications 

I. — Report on the examination of commercial cultures of 
legume-infecting bacteria. — The author examined 32 official aud 20 
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unofficial samples of these cultures to determine their nature, purity, and 
value. The medium used for the microscopic examination consisted of 
J5 gm. of purified agar diluted with i litre of distilled water containing 
12 gm. of mannite, 2 gm. of mono-potassium phosphate, 0.2 gm. of 
magnesium sulphate, 0.2 gm. of sodium chloride, o.i gm. of calcium 
sulphate, and i gm. of calcium carbonate. This medium proved very 
satisfactory for microscopic preparations of all strains of B. radicicohu 

Results. — The general condition and purity ot the official samples 
were, on the whole, good ; only two were classed as poor '' and four as 
partly poor Soybeans were harder to inoculate with commercial 
ctiltures than most of the other Leguminosae tested, and it is advisable to 
inoculate this plant with soil from fields in which it has previously been 
grown. Soil or muck cultures are excellent carriers of lyCguminosae 
bacteria. The plate te‘*t gives a good indication of the infecting capacity 
of the bacteria, but the results obtained should be controlled by the culti- 
vation of I/eguminosae, and the examination of their roots for character- 
istic nodules. 

II. — Tests op commi:rciu. cultt^kks por legume inoculatioivt. — 
The object of these tests was : - 1) to compare the efficiency of commercial 

bacterial cirlture.s with that of soil taken from fields in which Legumino- 
sae are grown, each seed receiving a definite proportion of either the com- 
mercial culture or the bacteria in the weight of soil used per acre ; 2) to com- 
pare the effects of inoculation with i lb. of soil per acre and those of in- 
oculation with Vy lb. of soil per acre ; j) to determine the effect of fertilisa- 
tion on inoculation. 

Results. — With sweet clover commercial bacterial cultures and soil 
cultun^s applied in equivalent quantities gave satisfactory and identical 
results (too of inoculation). With soybeans, cowpeas and hairy vetch, 
however, neither of tljtse inoculation methods gave good n'sults. Double 
inoculation (i lb. por acre) h«d no more (‘fleet than simple inoculation iYi 
lb. per acre). A dtaible dose of commercial bacterial culture ipplied to soy- 
beans in a greenhouse gave an aveiage of 75 of ijioculation as compared 
with 20 % in the controls. Fertilisation with sodium nitrate tended to 
decrease the peicentage of inoculation. To obtain satisfactory inocula- 
tion larger quantities of soil or conmieicial bacterial cultures should be 
used than was the case in the experiments. 


172 - Bamboos and their Geographical Distribution in Africa.- RivifcRn,c , in the 

Bullehn de la Soctite Nat iVAccUmaiatum, Year LXV, No 12, pp 370-^72 Pnrw, 

December, 1018 

The term ''African continent excludes the lajge islands of Madagas- 
car, Bourbon, Mauritius, etc., which, by their geological and botanical 
characteristics belong rather to Asia. Of the 500 .species of bamboos known 
Africa only possesses very few, including only one medium sized species as 
compared with the large Asiatic forms ; all the rest are small, sometimes 
dwarf, especially in the genus Puclia. 

Ihe most important sjiecies is the ancient Bambi4sa ahyssinica A. 
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Richird (Oxythenanthera abysstnica Munro), which is in reality Bambusa 
arundinacca Ret7, an Asiatic specie^ In favourable eii\ iionmt nt, m many 
different place‘^, near the streams m the plains, or at high altitudes where 
the cold IS often shaip, this African bamboo grows big and its fob age is thick, 
often impenetrabU No bamboos grow 111 the north of Africa The plant 
cannot resist the Sahara climate and stops at the bolder of the sa\ annas 
A small species, \fun hum la tossillaiu Munioe, grous < s far down as the 
Cape 

The large African bamboo is much used but less so than in Asia The 
inhabitants use it toi binldin'^ then huts and making tools and sometimes 
eat the seed or use it as foddc r foi their stock 

173 - Acer Quyoii Beauverd, a Hybrid Maple Found m Uppor Savoy, France, - 

RiA,uVhRD G in the Bulletin di la Socitle Btiamjuc dc Gimoc Sciics 2 Vol A 

No^ 1 5 I p II (tuuvi 1()i8 

This pi int, discovered by the author and M H Oi voj at HTournette, 
Ujipcr vSa\ ov, in tlic upper pait of the Nantets v illcy (at 4 -()0 f1 ) is doubt- 
less derived from a cioss between Ally (omptstte L and I Of ulus var 
opuhfolium In spite of the .ibsentt of flowcis the In bud natiiit of the 
plant IS seen from its leaves On the same bianch rc souutinit*- seen 
the two tvpes, A oampcslu ind A Opulus accompaiu< d b) imnKrous 
exactly intei mediate leav t s The author proposes to t all tlll'^ h\ brid xlm 
ijiiyoU Beauverd 

174 Investigations into the Leaf Glands cf the Peach and their Relation to the Consti- 
tution of the Flower vO. — CvMPBrLL C m it t d l e hal Uetl mu du Lit^i 

Sm qu nfa RcnJtconti Clasedt Scun fisich mat mill el i nUmah \ 1 XXVll 

islllalf Ytu pp 41 413 Rome 

The peach tree is known to have two foims of Itaf elands ^loUihn 
and YcnifoYm, Cakkibki showed thatbo^h these forms nuv oeeui cn the 

(1) S cm A iyi5 No ‘-ht summiry of i picMuus iioti. 1)\ the iuth( r cn tht floral 
biolc g> ofthcpeiclitree inwhich the distinctive chu ictcrs< f this fap< cs nc dreciibccl in snch 
'iwiyabtoformarchdblcandr'itionilbisislorcliss flciti n 'iswU asi rlitcrw rk on im 
provement ind gcnetits The luthoi in idc siniil ir stn lesofthc Uni 1 d tree ( 1 /// A Acca 
demiadciLincci islHaif-Ycir Vi i pp 256 .(>t + 1 Rome i ns) Ihe eoh ni of the sci Is 
ind the petals V in es greatly I here seems no c 1 ’‘e I ition between th 11 size iiul c )h ur ( n the 
one hand and the chiricters of the icpi mIucUvc org uis md the epi iliU f the fiuil on the 
other The fl iral forms aie hstniguishcd by the p isiiion of the ])isl nvUIi i(speett< tin sti 
mens— 1 )ng style inte-mediite Sl^k short style To these shoii d l)i. uldcd ifeinthhrm 
(found by th( ludioron one tree tmly but 11 the floweis) — llowei with curved sU le Ihe 
long Style form seems iKculiai t ehe most improved culliv ited forn s uid is in ( otten found 
<m gi ifted plants vvheu istheotliei tw > foims hive sol 11 In en found nh nnnei dted plants 
i he sh ipe of the p illen gr un v uics fre m a iiu 1 e 01 less regulai lound It me Ihjis d with cen 
tril furrow Those of the first t irni have i high geniimating e ipaeit\ wheie is in lh< se oi the 
second this fa ultyisvcryw ik 01 nil Tnese ob^ iv itioiis help I e\pl 1111 the eomplu itcd 
fertilisation niechmism of the ilmond 11 iwcr Aim md trees gi if It 1 with biok feKtlb siiniU r 
plants often give low vl Ids and Uic highest and m ist crust int >ie • ire e bl lined where the 
three forms long style iniemie hate md shoit style ire united Ihe interventn n rf the 
form with pjlien me ijiable of fertilising its own biologic il fi rm but c ipible of fertilising f)iie 
biologic illy dilfcreiit (eilltd triplostaurog^mie * bv DrLPiNo) mu t here bo admitted {Fd) 
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same plant. The author has frequently observed a slight difference in shape 
between the glands of spring and autumn leaves. He also found that, bet- 
ween the two common forms described, there are a number of intermediate, 
often tll-dcfined forms, which are probably hybrids, in the same way as hy- 
bridisation occurs in the case of two forms of gland on one plant and one 
leaf. The number of glands per leaf and their i^sition on the leaf vary 
greatly. 

The author's observations on 90 varieties of peach make it doubtful 
whether leaf glands are an indirect ])rotection against insects, as Dki.pin{) 
assumed. After having defined the two typical forms of peach flower, 
one with long petal^ancl one wih short petals, se})aratcd by various interme- 
diate fonni (intermediate petals), i)n)bably of hybrid origin, the author 
found a correlation between the shape of the leaf glands and that of the 
flower. In long-pet ailed flowers the l^af glands are reniform, in sliort-pctal- 
led flowers they are globular, and in flowers with intermediate petals both 
reniform and globular glands are present in abiiost equal proportions This 
led the authen to the conchision that the long-petalled i)each, the flowers 
of wlxich aie similar in shape to those of the almond, cannot be derived from 
this plant because of the tyjncal difference in the leaf glands which, in the 
almond, are always globular. 

In the nectarine the author obs<jrved the same correspondence between 
the shape of the flower and that of the glands as in the peach. This observa- 
tion may be import int in deciding whether a variety is pure or not, espe- 
cially in selection work 

175 Distribution of the Mineral Elements and the Nitrogen in Etiolated Plants.— 

WdrH', Cr , 11) ( nmfi'i s nnJu', d s Si mus d V icadi'mu dcs SLitnits, \ol J^CXVII, No. 

pp 100^-1006 I’.iris, Dtciiiibt! t6, 

M. Maoitknnk and I)i:uoitssy showed the influence of the presence of 
calcium on the de\ L*loi)nient of the radicle and the abuiidancf^ of root hairs 
during the germination of ixais (i) The author studied the proportion of 
mineral matter and nitrogen which, during etiolation, ])ass from the cotyle- 
dons to the plumule m the case of seeds germinating m complete darkness 
in an inert inednim. llsiiig while beans he found that most of the calcium 
(about ^/a) is in the cotyledons, as if it existed in these organs in a form mak- 
ing diffusion difficult. Magnesium passes to the seedlings in a larger pro- 
portion that calcium. Of all the bases contained in the seed, potassium 
is that which passes most coiiqffetely from the cotyledons. About ®/4 of 
the nitrogen and phosphoric acid pass from the cotyledons to the seedling. 
The distribution of the .sulphur is similar to that of the pho.sphorus These 
observations show the dev’^elojuiient of etiolat^id seedlings in inert media 
to take placi^ at the expense of the reserves accumulated in the coty- 
ledons. 


(j) S'c K Ainjii.t, iqi 7 , Ni' 717 anil R Svjitcmber, 1917, No 803 {Fd ) 
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176 ~ Changes in the Chemical Composition of Grapes During Ripening, In California 

U. S. A. — Bioldth, F T , CruesS, \V V and Davi, II , ui 4 he Vmversity of CaUforniif, 

Publicafiom in IgrtcuHuraJ Scienct ,Vo HI, No 6, pp 103 130 + r8 Figs Berkeley, ini 8. 

The experiments described were made during three years, 1914-1916, to 
determine the changes in the chemical composition during the growth and 
ripening of grapes of the Vmtiera varieties cultivated in California. Special 
attention was paid to the increase in total dry matter and sugar, the 
decrease in total acids, and the changes in the amount of protein and cream 
of tartar in the juice of the grapes. The ripening of the leaves was observed 
and the changes in the starch, sugar, acid and protein contents noted. 
Many varieties were studied. The methods of analysis used are described ; 
the results, given in a series of tables and diagrams, are discussed fully. 

The effect of several factors on the composition of samples taken on 
the same date was determined by the density and acid content of the juice. 
It was found that the fruit of young vines ripens more quickly than that of 
old ones. On the same vine, fruit exposed to the south ripens more quickly 
than that exposed to the north. As a rule bunches at the base of the stem 
ripen more rapidly than those at the top, but, in some cases, the opposite 
occurs. Variations in the Balling degree of 5 lb. samples of the must of 
bunches similar in appearance and shape, from the same vineyard and 
picked on the same day, show the difficulty of choosing small groups of gra- 
pes of one variety as average samples. Considerable variation was found in 
the composition of fruit of the same bunch. All these factors should be 
borne in mind in preparing samples. ^ 

The changes, occurring during the develoj)ment and ripening of grapes, 
observed throughout the exjjeriments, may be summarised as follows : ■ — 
The total dry matter remains constant dining the period of development, . 
i. c. from the formation till the fruit is almost completely developed but is 
stin green and hard. A rapid decrease 111 the total dry matter, due to the 
increase in sugar, tlien takes place. When the geneial period of com- 
plete ripening is reached, the increase in total dry matter is slow . It may 
be due to an effective synthesis and secretion ot sugar or other solid matter 
or simply to the eva])oration of water. Tue fact that then' is no change in 
the curve of the decrease in acidity at this period shows that the same pro- 
cess continues and that the inciease in the Balling degree represents an 
effective increase in dry matter. This hypothesis is confirmed by the ob- 
servations on the increase in dry matter during the ripening of the bunches. 
The weight of the dry bunches has been proved to show a continuous in- 
crease until the maximum (28 75^^ Balling) is reached. 

The total sugar during the period of growth represents a small part 
only of the total diy matter. During ripening the sugar increaj-es rapidly 
and later foims a much laiger proportion of the total dry matter. During 
tliis time the sugar curve follows that of the total dry matter fairly closely. It 
corresponds more or less to the acid curve multiplied by 5, i. e , it increases 
as the acidity decreases. 

During the first periods of growth of the fruit the acidity increases as 
a result of the increase in free acids. During ripening the total acids and 
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free acids decrease rapidly, but when the fruit is ripe this decrease is much 
slower. 

There is a very slow, but usually well-marked increase in cream of 
tartar during ripening. This increase is much weaker than the decrease in 
free acids and, consequently, cannot play an important part in this decrease. 

The proteins not coagulated by heat increase decidedly during growth 
and ripening, although this increase is neither as marked nor as regular as 
the increase in sugar or decrease in total acids. 

The difference between the total dry matter and the sugar remains 
constant to the lowest percentages of the total dry matter; it decreases dur- 
ing the period of rapid growth and remains constant during those of ripening 
and over-ripening. 

177 ~ The Pre-determining Influence of the Physiological Conditions of the Seed Upon 

the Course of Subsequent Growth and Upon the Yield. - ktdd, f aiui west, c , in 

The Annah ot ApPhtd Ji'olo-v, Voi V, No 2, pp it2-i 12 + Table*- *f 2 Fig*; -f bib- 
liography ol Pnl) ic.ition*- C itiibruluc , 

As a continuation of their study of this question and as a sequel of 
their work on the effects of soaking plants in water (1), the authors publish 
a review of literature on this subject, the examination of wliich leads to the 
following conclusions 

The effect oi parental ctuiditious on the subsequent development of 
the plant may be considerable. The environmental conditions affecting 
the seed on the parent plant may be divided into two classes : - — 

1) The enuironment of the seed itself, i. e. its position on thb parent plant. 
This condition affects chiefly the size of the seed and is independent of ex- 
ternal conditions. Larger seeds appeal to give more vigorous plants and 
a better yield. 

2) The cnoironinent of the parent plant. Here again differences in size are 
the only visible effects m the seed itself, but there is evidence that environ- 
mental conditions . ffectiug the paicnts m.iy also have a marked influence 
on the subsequent course of development of the seed produced. Effects 
which becoiii? visible in one generation may be attributable to external 
conditions which affectid a previous generation. 

The question of the lire* determining effect of parental conditions is 
much complicated by the possibility of liereditary factors being concerned, 
and the facts have so far usually been consideied entirely from a point of 
view of heredity. These difficulties in the interpretation of results dis- 
appear when the later effect on the seed of other conditions, such as 
.harvesting, storage, and germination, are considered. The authors intend 
to deal with these points in a subsequent paper. 

178 - Ditference in the Action of Radium on Green Plants in the Presence and Absence 

of Light,— l’\CKA.Ri>, C , in the Journal of iunoal Phv'^iolo^), Voi l.No i, 37 38. 

New Yolk, Sc'pUmbci, loiS. 

Experiments made by Wii.i,coCK .some yeais ago on the effect of rad- 
ium radiations 011 Hydra viridis and Hydra jnua showed the green variety 

(1) See 
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to be far more resistant to the rays than the brown. The first are not killed 
by an exposure of 4 34 hours to 50 mg. of radium bromide, whereas the 
second die after comparatively short exposures. The author repeated this 
experiment, obtaining results similar to those of Wii,i*C0CK. Wii^wocx had 
also found that protozoa containing chlorophyll are always more resistant 
than those with none. As the experiments were made in daylight the differ- 
ence found might be attributable to the activity of the chlorophyll. If 
this be so plant cells radiated in complete darkness, when chlorophyll is 
not active, should be much more sensibile to the action of rays than cells 
radiated in daylight. 

To solve this question the author made experiments with Spirojiyfa 
and Volvox. Radium (20.4 mg. of element), enclosed in a thin-walled silver 
tube, was placed on a watch-glass filled with water and the Spirot’vra fila- 
ments laid across it. In the light , the cells nearest the tube began to show 
a typical disintegration phenomenon in 2 or 3 hours. In the dark the des- 
integration phenomenon commenced after an average of 45 minutes, i. e. 
about quarter of the time required in the light. Similar results were ob- 
tained tor Volvox. The author conludes that some condition connected with 
photosynthesis can prolong the life of the cell, but no definite statement 
can be made till after further experiments. 

170 - The Temperatures of Small Pniits when Picked.— Stevens, n r mikI Wilcox, 
R. n , in /'/k. Plant World, Vol XXI, No 7, pp 176 -j- Bibliography of 10 I’ublica- 

lious Tuc^^bn, Aii7,^nn, 1018 ^ 

It has been known for more than a century that certain pArts of plants 
may teach a temperature much above that of the atmosphere. Current 
literature does not, however, seem to contain any reference to the fact, 
easy to observe, that small fruit on cle.ir days attain a temperature much 
higher than that of the air ; this is probably due to insolation. The authors 
noticed this for the first time in cranberries {Vaccini/tnt macrocarpon) dur- 
ing the autumn of 1916. Dining the following year they compared the 
temperature of various small fruit with 1 hat of tlie atmosphere at the time 
of picking. Besides their botanical interest the data obtained are also of 
practical interest with respect to the decay of the fruit during transport and 
on the market. 

It was sliown that small fruit, especially strawberries, keep better 
when picked cold rather than warm (i. e. in the afternoon). Already in 
1903 Mr. Powi'ix {Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull. No. 40,1903) observed 
that peaches picked and packed towards afternoon are wanner and reach ^ 
the market in less good ccnidition that fruit picked in the morning, though 
he did not note that, towards midday the temperature oi the fruit is above 
that of the air. The authois collected fruit, put it in a quart backet and 
placed a thermometer in the fruit mass, near the centre i)f the basket. The 
temperature thus observed was that of the outside surface of the fruit and 
the air circulating amongst it. The temperature was read at intervals 
of one hour from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. The greatest difference found between 
the temperature of the air and that of the fruit was : — strawberries, q.S^C. 

CfT8-ITfj 
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at midday ; green gooseberries, 4.50 at 10 a. m. ; currants 8.50 at midday ; 
blueberries, 90 at midday ; cranberries, 6.50 at 10. a. m. 

In another series of investigations with strawberries the external and 
internal temperatures of the fruit (measured by inserting a theimometer) 
were compared with that of the air. It has been shown that, in such cases, 
the rise in temperature may be caused by wounds, but Mr. Richards proved 
this increase to vary from 0.2 to 1.2® C., negligeable figures in compari- 
son with the differences foimd by the authors. These were, at 10 a. ni. and 
2 p. m. respectively : — air temperature, 250 and 29® ; temperature of straw- 
berries in boxes, 29.5® and 35®; internal temperatures of strawberries, in 
the shade, 290 to 34.50 C., in the sun. 380-420 and 39-43.50 C., according to 
the exposure. 

The rise in lemperature of the fruit is chiefly due to the absorption of 
radiant energy. Asa rule the difference between the temperature of the 
fruit and that of the air was greatest when the sun was highest, lowest in 
the morning and afternoon, and practically ml at night and on cloudy day.s. 

18 ) - Relation Between the Number 0! Chromosomes and Phytogeny in Different 
SpBCieS of Wheat. — S\zvmurv, T , in Thi Botamcal Ma azinc, Vol. XXXIl, No. 379, 
pp 150-153 Tokyo, Julj". tqx8 

In 1913, ScHCJnc^z, who had made a deej) study of the origin of cereals, 
published the phylogenetic table of Eutriticim reproduced below : — 


Oiic-grained wheat series 
Two-graiued spelt series 


Oi dinar V spelt hcrjcs . . 


The ])hylogenetic relations established by Schudz have been confirmed 
by I ) pathology tests with Puccinia triticina dnd Erysiphe graminis, made 
b.v Wawii,opv in 1913-1915, 2) serum tests made by Zade in 1914, 3) the 
principle of feitilily and sterility applidby Tschermak in 1914. 

On the assumption that chromosomes transmit to the progeny the char- 
acters of the descendants, the author investigated whether determining 
the number of chromosomes in the species of the genus Triiicum would 
throw any light on the phylogeny of cultivated wheats. He, therefore, stud- 
ied the root-points and parent cells of the pollen in Triticiim imlgare (win 
ter and spring wheats; varieties Martins Amber, Sapporo, Shirokawasdiiro, 
Red Genealogical, Weisser Kolben), T, compactum, 2 \ Spella, T. iurgidum, 
T, durum, T. polonicum, T. dicoccum, T. monococcum. 
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In these wheats he found the following numbers of diploid chromo 
somes : T. vulgare, 42 ; T, compactum, 42 ; T, Spdta, 42 ; T, turgidum, 28 ; 
r. durum, 28 ; T, polonicum, 28 ; T, dicoccum, 28 ; T, monoco^oum, 14, 

These figures show that the number of chromosomes tends to increase 
in the different species of TriUcum with their degree of evolution and culti- 
vation ; it is lowest in T, monococcum, the most primitive species, and highest 
in T. vulgar e, the most developed and selected species. 

The number of chromosomes found by the author confirm the phylo- 
genetic data of SCHUi^z mentioned above, as they are graded as follows 
in the different species of cultivated wheal : — 

O ic }?raiiie<] wheal {C. monococcum) , 14 chiom)somc‘; phylogcnctically diploid 


Two gr.uncd spelt {T dtcoccum) ... 28 » » tctraploid 

Ordinary spell {T Si>cUa) 13 » * hexaploid 


These results allow the author to confirm cytologically SchitTvZ's phy- 
logenetic table, the correctness of which had already been shown by 
Wawilofp, Zadk and Tschermak, though by other methods. It may be 
assumed that the unknown stock of vulgare had 7 haploid and 14 

diploid chromosomes, as is the case for rye {Secalc ccreale). The determina- 
tion of the number of chromosomes of Tnheum dicoccoides would be of great 
value as it would help to determine the stock of cultivated wheat. The 
sterility of hybrids of certain species of wheat is partly due to the fact that 
during meiosis in species with an abnormal number of chromosomes these 
chromosomes often divide irregularly with formation of sterile pollen ^ains. 

i8r - The Work of the Genetic Station of V^rriires, France, since 1902. - METrNissij.R, 

A , in the iJulldin lit la Soctetc N ittonal< iV Xcdinuitaho'f^jYnaT i,\\\ No 3, pp 
Pigs, No j,pp 81-90-1-2 I'lgs , Nt> I, pp. 115-1..1 4- 1 Tig , No jip 131-33^ -f- 
-K Bibliography of Publications Pins, loiS 

The genetic experiments at Veriieres dote back to the foundation of 
the station in 1815, but it was only in i(>02 that new and important experi- 
ments were undertaken by M. P. i>k Vii.mokin with, the object of verifying 
Mkndkt/s law and determining its application to new cases. The Verrieres 
experiments were started with pcafc the plant used by ^Ii:ndkt, but extend- 
ed to many characteis Mkndke had not studied. They were then extended 
to potatoes, beets, beans, cereals and several other plants. The author sum- 
marises the different character? studied and the problems rais(*d during the 
course of the experiments from 1902 onward. 

Pkas. — Characters studied: — 

1) Shape of seed. 

2) Colour of cotyledons. 

3) Colour of seed-coat. 

4) Shape, size and structure of ripe pods. 

5) Colour of unripe pods. 

6) Arrangement of flowers. 

7) Length and development of stem. 

8 ) Colour of flowers and leaves. 

if) Adherence of seeds to each other. 
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10) '' Acacia " foliage, — Under the name of acacia'* is cultivat- 
ed a variety of pea of the Verri^res collection which is very curious as it 
is completely devoid of tendrils as a result of the absence of a factor which, 
in normal plants, inhibits the development of leaflets after the first pairs 
and replaces them by tendrils. This absence of tendrils, which is a disad- 
vantage, as the plants cannot support themselves without props, may in 
some cases be useful. In Holland, for example, where the pea is extensively 
grown for the production of seed to be eaten dry, large varieties giving a 
high yield are used. The plants are grown in lines and not propped. Dur- 
ing hoeing the plants are thrown alternately from one side to the other, an 
impossible procedure when the plants are sufficiently developed to cling 
together by their tendrils. In exceptionally wet years the plants may be 
smotliered by weeds and the crop seriouslv compromised. To obviate 
this disadvantage a strain without tendrils but having all the other quali- 
ties of the Dutch p ‘as was created at Verritues. The absence of tendrils 
has also been combined with the fasciation of the Turkish pra. A fixed, 
semi-dwarf, fasciated variety without tendrils and with abundant foliage 
which does not cling has been obtained. This variety should be of value 
in Sweden, where the pea is cultivated as fodder. 

11) Number of floxefers per peduncle, 

12) Colour oj hilum. — The hiluni of the seed in most varieties of 
peas is colourless, or paler than the rest and in a few strains only is there 
a very distinct black mark showing exactly the point of attachment of the 
ovary. This cliaiactei black liilum ", much studied at Verrieres and 
by TsChhrmak, is dominant to the character "colourless hiluni ", Cer- 
tain curious cases occur which have never been satisfactorily explained. 
On one hand plants sometimes occur with mixed hilums, i. e. seed with 
black and white hilums in the same pod, and, on the other, there is a close 
relation between the violet colour of the seed coat and the presence of the 
black hilum. It seems that the plant bearing violet seed spiings from seed 
with a black liilium 

Whkat. Chat actors studied : — 

r) Compactness of ear. — This character has been studied particular- 
ly by SpiIvLtMANN and by Biffun. The character " loose ears " is domin- 
ant to the character " compact ears ", but in some cases the ear in the 
is of intermediate compactness. 

The difference is very marked in the Verrieres crosses, Touzelle anone 
wheat X Massy, which, in gives a loose ear, and Touzelle anone X Hc- 
risson sans barbes, wliich gives an intermediate 

2) Presence or absence of awns, 

3) Hairiness of glumes, 

«i*4) Colour of ear, 

5) Ramifications of ear, — A typical cross from a point of view of 
the re-combination of characters is that made at Verrieres in 1911 between 
Ble de miracle (Triticum turgidum, variety with much-ramified ear) and 
Polish wheat {T. polonicum, distinguished by its loM, leaf -shaped glufties). 
The Fj plant was quite normal in its non-ramifiea ear and normal sized 
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glumes. In however, there was a great variation, with the reappearance 
in a strictly Mendelian ratio of plants with the ears of Miracle and those 
with the long glume of Polish wheat. The characters were also combined 
and very curious plants with very ramified ears and long, leaf -shaped 
glumes were easily fixed. 

6) Height, 

7) Stipernumerary spikelets, 

8) Resistance to rust, 

9) Colour of seed, 

10) Periodicity, 

11) Presence of bracts at the ba'ic of the ear. 

12) Fragility of axi^. 

By selection and suitable crosses new and good varieties of wheat have 
been obtained, including (in addition to the well-known Hybride Inversablc 
de Vilmoriii and Ble des Allies) : — i) a hairy and bearded wheat, resistant 
to scorching, created especially for the Balkans ; 2) a series of hard bcard- 
' less wheats; 3) a wheat for South Algeria, obtained as a result of crosses 
made to study earliness between a vciy small wheat with very hairy 
glumes, received from tlie extreme south of Algeria, and the ordinary, high- 
yielding French varieties ; 4) for Argentina, where the vaiiety most culti- 
vated and best suited to the climate is Barletta wheat ; ciosses have been 
made between this variety and the best French wheats. All the Fj was 
sent to Dr. Backhouse, genctist to the Argentine Government, at Buenos 
Aires ; 5) with the same object in view Chili wheat, which can stand a long 
time when fully ripe (a very valuable quality in that country) has been cros^?^d 
with some of the best French wheals. Plants which tillered abundantly 
were obtained inthe second generation ; one, without special attention other 
than ordinary transplanting, gave, at a height of 49 inches, 53 culms and 
more than i 700 grains. 

Oats. — Characters studied : — 

1) Colour of seed coat, 

2) Shape of panicle, 

3) Adherence of coat to grain. 

4) Earliness. 

liARUKY. — Characters studied : — 

1) Number of rows of grain per car. 

2) Colour of grain. 

3) Adherence of coat to grain. 

^ Smooth awns. -—A smooth-awned form was found at Verrieres 
in black six-rowed barley, whereas, in the other varieties, the awns are rough, 
owing to the presence of very fine teeth. This peculiarity, which might 
prove valuable in countries where barley is used as green todder (the«vcry 
rough awns of the ordinary varieties wound the animals). Was studied at 
Verrieres. It arises from the absence of a single genetic factor, as is shown 
by the results of crosses with varieties with ordinary awns. The Fj plants 
all have dented awns, and one quarter of the Fg plants have smooth awns. 

Beet. The investigations made in the chemical laboratory at Ver- 
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litres on the enzymes of the sugar beet show that there is only one factor 
whose presence destroys the sugar. 

Characters studied : — 

1) Colour of root, — The white (absence of colour) is recessive to the 
coloured forms. 

2) Dehiscence of glomerules, studied on a variety with dehiscent 
glomerules. 

3) Production of seed the first year (annual plants), — This character 
is recessive to the normal one. 

CabbaCtES, turnips, beans, onions and potatoes were all subjected 
to numerous investigations of practical and scientific value. Several fact- 
ors are concerned in Ihe colouring of the onion ; in many cases yellow, is 
dominant to red and u kite, but a recessive yellow is also found. 

Ornamental and medicinal plants. — The cross Argemone mexicana 
(with yellow flowers) X A. platycera^ (with white flowers) is an excellent 
example of marked and unexpected variations in as a result of numerous 
latent factors. Whereas the plants show characters intermediate to those 
of the parent with pale yellow flowers, the F^ plants include a number of 
completely new forms as regards colour (shammy-leajiher colour) , the form 
of the flower (double), foliage, habit of growth, etc. 

The 'cross Saponaria ocymotdes (with small, white, sterile flowers) y 
S.ocymoidessplendens (with large, pink flowers) gave in Fj, plants resembl- 
ing the splendens form, and, in F^, out of 8 plants, 5 with pink flowers, i 
with white flowers, and 2 with white flowers which turned pink when open. 
The last, new form has been fixed and is called S, ocvmoidcs versicolor, A 
form with large, white, fertile flowers has also been fixed. 

Other ornamental plants studied were Digitalis, Gladiolus, Ntcotiana, 
Petunia, Primula and 1 hladxaniha. 

Treks. — Abies Vtlmorini is a fine hybrid between A, Pinsapo and 
A, cephalonica, obtained artificially at Verricres by H. i;E Vilmorin in 
1867. ^ study of the Fj showed marked dissociation of the leaves, certain 
plants returning to the A , Pinsapo tyyQ, 

182 -The Selection of Cereals at the Stazione Sperimentale di Granicoltiira” 

of Ridti, Italy. — ,Strampelli, N., in I. BolUtUno dci^lt AgricoUort Itaham, Y<_ ir XXllI, 
Nj'?. io*h, pp 417 421. Roiiu, i()i8 —II. R Stazione Sperimentale di Gramiolfnia tn 
Rieti, 11 Frumento^* CarlolUi SltampcUt** nt.IV anno agrano 1916 1917, Relazionc a S L. 
%l Mmisiro per V Auncoliura, no pp Tmii, tot 8 

During these last two years the R. Stazione Sperimentale di Grani- 
coltura ** of Rieti (i) has produced, by hydridisation and selection, valuable 
new varieties of cereals. Other varieties which were still being studied in 
191G have given good results in numerous cultural tests and are becoming 
more and more popular with growers. * 

Wheat, — The hybrid Rieti X Massy No. 367, called ** Carlotta Stram- 
pelli is distinguished by its resistance to rust and lodging, its adaptability 

(i) The precc'ling work of the Ceieal Experiment Station of Rieti U summarised in a 
paper by Dx. G PaxanA, Die Selection of Cereals %nltaly, R , JunOt lOi 0 , pp. 777 781. {Ed ) 
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to the soil and climatic conditions of northern and central Italy, and, 
above all, by it great productivity. In the Rieti esiperiment field it has 
yielded constantly during eight years more than 32.6 cwt. of grain per acre. 
During the four years it has been grown by several farmers and agricultural 
institutions it has eveiy^^where given results confirming its superiority over 
all other Italian and foreign varieties of wheat. In 1917, it gave the follow- 
ing averages of grain (cwt. per acre) in excess of the varieties with 
which it was compared : — Piedmont, 7.07 ; Lombardy. 5.28 ; Venetia, 3.23 ; 
Tuscany, 3.58 ; Emilia, 4 36; the Marches, 2.94; Umbria, 6.00 ; Abruzzi- 
Molise, 0.98. 

Although the Carlotta Strainpelli variety was created to supply a pro- 
ductive wheat in the plains and liills of central and northern Italy, it also 
gives good n*^ults in southern Italy so long as it is grown in very fertile 
and cool districts ; this was proved by the cultural experiments made in 
the jirovinccs of Caserta and Avelhno, as well as in the uppei Agri valley. 
Basilicata. In this last district Carlotta Strainpelli wheat yielded 11.4 cwt 
of grain per acre, exceeding all the other varieties — Original Rieti, 8.7 
Serpentina [Triticum turi^idum), 7 5 ; Zingarella (Trilicum durum), b.y 
Vilmorin hybrid, 8 7, Bianco (rnticum turgiduni), 7.4, Bianco peloso, 5.1 ; 
Panella 5.8, Hard spring wheats, 43. 

The material obtained in the attempts to create types of productiva 
wheat resistant to drought has already given good result^. In 1918 the soft 
beardless wheat Oaigano gave 21.5 cwt of grain per acre, the soft bearded 
wheat Apulia 17.5, as compared with only 11.9 cwt. produced by the soft 
native wheat of Apulia, Biauchetta pughese. The hard wheat Dauno nuo>J^, 
however, produced 18.3 cwt. of gran, per acre as compared with 14.3 for 
the native hard wheat Duro di Puglia. 

Maize — Various ciosses made to obtain early, very productive var- 
ieties, with limited vegetative development, gave 341 new types. Among 
the most valuable bf these as yet subjected to multiplication and district 
tests in the various localities of central and iiorthorn Italy, may be 
mentioned; — Luigia Strampelli, Alfredo Stiampelli, Saverio vStram 
pelli, Principe Potenziani, Elena, Guido Baccclli, Ideale, Eureka, Pio- 
niere. 

These types show a niaiked reduction in culm development, especially 
Guido Baccelli, the thin stem of which is out of all propcjrtion to the very 
large ear. They all ripen early. The earliest is Pioniere ; in the plain of 
Rieti, sown after mid-May, it is already ripe about August 20, i e after 90 
to 100 days, whereas the local maize sown in May ripens only in October. 
The latest (ripening at the end of September) is Principe Potenziani, but 
it is also the most productive ; it has grain very rich in gluten and oil which 
ripens while the rest of the plant is still green and may be used as fresh fod- 
der. The types most resistant to drought are Alfredo Strampelli and Sa- 
verio Strampelli, especially the latter, which nearly always survives the 
aridness of the Foggia district, Apulia. All these new maizes give a high 
grain yield, sometimes exceeding 55.7 cwt. per acre. 
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183 -**BM de esiit ]oun** Obtained by Hybridisation «id Selection at Nages, France. 

— G , in the Revue intermt. de GMtijuc, Year V, No. 7, pp. 195-102 Nages, 

Tarn, 1918. 

This paper gives the re'sults of wheat selection work at tlie “ Institut 
central de Genetique ** at Nages, Department of the Tarn, Frant'e. The 
following characters were studied : — i) earliness ; 2) resistance to disease 
both parasitic and non parasitic; 3) resistance to frost. 

i) E\RIvINESS. — The fine reason at Nages lasts, on an average, 100 
days, from May 10 to August 10, so that, to obtain a good harvest and per- 
fect ripeness the vegetative period must be as short as possible. It is 
necessary to produce a wheat ripening in 100 days. All the commercial spring 
wheats tested at Nages fiom 1907 onwaids required 150 to i(\5daystonp- 
en, so that the vegetative period had to be reduced by at least 50 days, 
or of the total. The results so far obtained make it i)ossible to foretell 
with certainty complete success in the near future. Starting wdth 1 50 days, 
it was reduced first to 140, then, two years ago, to 120, and now it is 115 
(lays. Very soon it will be reduced to no., thanks to a variety called “ Cent 
jours de Laponie These 100 days correspond to the vegetative peiiod re- 
quired at Lyngeii, near Cape Koid, wdierc wheat must ripen within three 
montlis. 

2) Resistance to disease. — In the valleys of Nages the gieat humidity 
during June and July causes serious and wide-spread attacks of lust every 
year. In the hybiidisation and selection work varieties very lesistant 
to Pncctma were u^ed and now , after 10 yeais, all the “ Blcs de cent jours 
die absolutel> immune to rust, even in a >eut such as Kjiy. The immunity 
of these wheats is due, not onh'' to their eailiness wdiich helps them to pass 
the critical i)eriod with rapidity, but also to the structure of the leaves 
which gives no hold to the mycelium of the parasite for vegetation or feeding. 
The wheats obtained also appear very n*sibtant to bunt, smut, and lodging. 

3) Resist ANCr: to Coi.d. — Sjmng wdieats which grow^ from May to 
Septembei naturally avoid the wdnter cold. To satisfy the reonirements of 
high, mountainous districts, attempts were made to obtain a spring wheat 
which could abo be grown as a wintei wheat : — 

a) as sprini^ wheat, sowing during the second half of May and harvest 
during the first half of September ; 

h) as winter wheat, sowing at the end of August, flowering at the end 
of the following May, and harvest during the first 10 days of July. 

Seed may, therefore, be sowni from August till the end of the follow- 
ing May ; this is a great advantage in the distribution of work. Moreover, if 
the wheat is harvested at the beginning of July another crop may be grown 
on the same soil during the rest of the fine vSeason. To do this, however, 
the wheat must be able to bear a winter cold of from — to — 250C. To 
increase the resistance of the new varieties, Himalayan wheat and many var- 
ieties from Saskatchewan and Alberta, Canada, growing in the 53rd degree 
of north latitude, were used. 

Possible distribution op the new wheats. — Bles de cent jours " 
do well from the saline springs of Camargue, where they ripen in about 85 

[ 18 »] 
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days, to the slopes of the Alps, where they will grown at altitudes of 5 140 
ft., and even 5 570 ft. in the mountains of Savoy. Natives of a granite 
district, where the soil is always light and aerated, they do not like the com- 
pactness of either calcareous or clay soils in wlrich the root, accustomed to 
air, suffocates. There are very few such soils in France, where they form 
barely 2 % of the arable land. 

184 -Origin and Qualities of <^Red Roek”, a New Variety of Autumn Wheat, in 
Michigan, U. S. A. — Spraoc, F a ,intht Thirtieth Annual Report of thi AptcuHural 
EMpmmcnt Station, Michigan pp 4 * Fip^ I nncinr, 

Red Rock wheat is derived from a red seed obtained from an ear of 
Plymouth Rock (i&htie), sown in the autumn of 1908 and inscribed under 
the number 970 003. 

Characteristics — Resistance to cold, very strong straw, excellent for 
bread-making. With respect to productivity, making the jield of Red 
Rock wheat equal to 100, the following figures were obtained duiing the 
test period 1912-1915 — Americaii Banner, 74.3; Buda Pc.sth, 68 ], Shep- 
pherd’s Perfection, 588; Plymouth Rock (original), 73 4; Early Wind.sor, 
76.9; Mealy, 57.8; European Century, 8;, 1; Craig s Favorite, 86.9; Stoner 
Miracle, 73,4; Berkley, 79.1; Rock, 67. Babcock, 87.7, I^arly Ripe, 72.7. 

Red Rock is, therefore, much ‘superior to all the varieties examined. In 
^917, more than 4 940 acres were sown to this wheat in iEclngan State. 

185 -Ndw Varieties of Wheat and Oats Selected at SvalSf, Sweden. — nii>»son, h n., 

m the Ut'i&deiort mn^sTidsknit XKWIU^VX i pp iiSip) Mahno iqi8 

Svea wheat (igi, Sveahvete '0826). - A new variety obtained^t 
Ultuna from the cross Pudel X Saminets. Its tliaxacteristica aie - great 
resistance to cold (like the parent Samniets), stiong straw, resistance to 
rust, high yield. This new variety is destined to replace the native wheats . 
in the most noithern districts of the wheat belt, wheie it is impossible to 
grow Thule II successfully. 

Bjorn oats ii (197, ** Bjornhafre " II, oti2(> h), obtained by puic line 
selection from the Bjom variety which it exceeds in yield and percentage 
of grain. 

Oat 199, 01163, obtained from the cn sS Guldiegn X I). da. Tliis new 
variety ripens about the same time as Dala, the earlier parent, which it 
surpasses in yield, strength of straw, and quality of giain. This oat could 
be successfully grown in many districts of central and 1101 them vSweden for 
which the Guldregn and ligowo varieties aie too late. 

z86 - Greenhouse Experiments on the Rust Resistance of Oat Varieties, in the United 
States. — P\RKCR, J H , 111 the U S Jhpartnunt of 4 nidiltuii, Buitau of Plant In- 
(fH^frv HuHefin No ()>o, pn , 4 * 2 -I- ^ PI itts \V 1 hiiijr^on r< biuaiN 1018 

In the United States extensive damage to oats is caused almost every 
year by two kinds of rust, stem lust {Pucania i:[}amims f. Avenac Erikss. 
and Henn.), and crown or leaf rust (Puccinia Loin, f. Avenue McAlpine). 
The paper under review describes a series of inoculation experiments made 
on numerous varieties of oats in a hot, damp greenhouse (conditions favour 
able to the development of rust) in order to obtain material for use in hy- 
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bridisation and selection work aiming at producing rcvsistant types. These 
methods were ado])ted because simple observations made under natural en- 
vironmental conditions do not give an exact criterion of the degree of im- 
munity of a variety. For example, Sixty Day and Kherson, recommended 
as resistant, proved during the expeiiments to be very susceptible; their 
apparent resistance ib only due to their earliness, which enables them to 
ripen completely l>efore the occurrence of conditions favourable to the de- 
vdopment of rust. The use of these two varieties as hybridisation material 
niight, therefore, give unsatisfactory results. 

Ill all 3 256 inoculations were made at two different periods of growth 
a) the seedling stage ; h) the earing stage. Only two varieties proved com- 
pletely resistant to stem rust — White Tartarian and Ruakura Rustproof. 
Several varieties of the red-oat group [Avena literilh)^ including certain 
strains of liurt, Cook, Appier, Italian Rustproof, Red Rustproof, and Turk- 
ish -Rustpioot, proved very resistant to crown lust. Only Ruakura Rust- 
proof proved resistant to both kinds of rust. Several varieties resistant to 
crown rust are very susceiitible to stem rust. Resistance to rust, is tlierefore, 
a specific character, which can be modified by hybridisation and selection. 

CoNCMJSioNS. - The results obtained during tiie investigations de- 
scribed offer a basis for the choice of material in selection work. 

187 Stability of Hybrids of Pima x Gila Cotton, in Arizona, U. S. A. — kkaunpy, 

T II cUid WiXLs, W G , in Vlu im'rican hdluralUi, Vol. T<U, Nos 6^2623, pp 

lOT !*' O Mob^'T nih<*r toTS 

Most of the pre\ ions hybridisation studies of cotton have been made 
with different varieties such as Sea Island {Gossyf>um harhaden^e) and Upland 
[G. hirsuiiim), and Egyptian (i) X Upland. The resulting hybrids are very 
variable in the F2 and following generations, audit has been impossible to 
fix them in spite of careful selection work carried out over 6 or 7 generations. 
Little is known, however, of the beliaviour of hybrids of varieties of a same 
species. It is not known whether tliey aie less variable than hybrids be 
tween different species, thus making it possible to fix new and \ aliiable com- 
binations of characters. The investigations described, made in the Coojieia- 
tive Testing Garden at Sacaton, Arizona, form a good contribution to 
the solution of tliis jiroblen. 

Method. — Two varieties were used, Pima and Gila, derived by muta- 
tion from Mil Afifi, from which the first differs inoie than the second. Tliree 
generations of parents - /\, P3 — • and three generations of hybrids - - 

Pg, — were observed. Crosses were made between these hybrids and 
each of their jiarents. Thus, in 1015, some of the flowers of the P,, plants 
weie fertilised with the jiollen of Pima and others with the pollen of Gila, 
giving hybrids 3/^ Pima and 3/^ Gila. In 1916 these hybrids were, in their 
turn, fertilised with pollen from the parents, and produced hybrids Vs Pima 
and Vs Gila. 

(0 l^v?yptiai 3 cotton (lo<es not form a botaiiiuil species properly bpcakim?, but ib digtiii- 
t?iushed fioin Upland cotton by suchch«iracteis that thur h) buds i^ehave as if obtained from 
cross between two distinct species (Autkot ) 
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Characters studiei^ — Pima and Gila differ in 24 character, only 
6 of which are independent, all the others being connected by physiologic- 
al correlation. Most of the characters are concerned with the shape or size 
of certain organs (e. g. length of internodes, leaves, floral parts, fibre, etc.). 

The leaf- index i(x)^ and boll index loo) vary greatly 

■' \width / V^diameter / 

in the two varieties. Three characters which could not be measured exact- 
ly were determined bv grading ; they are colour ot fibre, amount of fuzz on 
-seeds, and loughness of the boll surface (which increases with the greater 
number and deptli of the pits in which the oil glands are situated). 

CHARi\CTEKS OR THE HYBRIDS. — i) \vera^e vahtcs. — In the simple 
hybrids, Pima v Gila, the* characters weie intermediate to those of the 
parents. 

2) Cocfficiints of variation — The most important fact observed was 
the stability of the hybrids. The average variability of the did 

not exceed that of the most variable parent, (hla, and two Fj descendants 
had the same low varial)ility as the least variable paient, Pima. These 
facts point to the possibility of obtaining relath cly uniform new \arietieb 
of cotton b}’ crossing varieties of one species. 

Distributiov of characters. -- Ihc relative stability in tlie hybrids 
of three very important characters, length of fibre, k af index, and boll in- 
dex, was confirmed. In the Fg, the diffeiciue between the niaxiimun and 
minimum values was always less than for the paients. In the ( losses Kgyp- 
iiau X Kekchi (described by Cook) and Egyptnui > Hindi (desenbed l^ 
Marshaee), howev^er, the maximum and mininiuin values of the liybrids 
sometimes greatly e \' celled those of the parents 

In the cross Pima X Gila the lougbness of the boll, colour of the fibre 
and amount of luzz on the seeds, all included by T 3 \ej s and McT/r.xnoN in 
^he list ot alleloiiiorphous characters m cotton, l^havt d like size and shape 
characters, shosMng no scission and ic~c >tn bination in tiit Mciidehan 
sense 

Other OBM:RVArio\s. — The behavioai of the hybrids ^ ^ Pima or 
Gila and ^8 Piuia or Gila is interesting, "'he biometrical values swayed 
rapidly towards the preponderant parent, and in the 7 hybrids the influence 
of the other parent practically disappeared ; this is shown by the following 
figuies : 


VimdL ... 

• Pima Va ^ [(Pima X Gila) x Pima] X Pima 
Oila Vt - [(Pima X Gila) X Gila] X Gila . 
Gila 


IvCaf index 

Boll index 

78 1 i 0 1 1 

173 ± 0 18 

7& 7 0 63 

179 ± 0 66 

94 I ± 0 ^ / 

153 ±0.90 

93 I ± 047 

156 ± 0 51 


No mutation was observed throughout the investigations. 
Conclusions. — The characters of the hybrids Pima X Gila are inter- 
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mediate to those of tlie two parents. Certain characters which behave as 
allelomorphs in other crosses did not, in this case, give rise to any obvious 
segregation or re-combination. The and following generations are very 
stable. There is no genetic correlation between the characteis. No domi- 
nance or recessiveness was observed in the characters. It should be 
possible, by crossing varieties of one species, to obtain new and useful com- 
binations of cliaractc‘rs. 

188 -Selection of Sugar Cane Resistant to Frost, in the Gurdaspur District, India, 

S^c No 153 of this Revuw 

189 - Hybridisation of Eggplants, in the Philippines. — bayla, a s, m The PhiUp. 

ptn<' A^nculiujtbt, Vol VII, No. 3, pp 60 71 l/)s Btiflos, tXtobci, 1018 

In the Philippines picferetice is given to native varieties of eggplants 
on account of their flavour and the greater firmness of their flesh wliich 
makes them more satisfactoiy for cooking purposes than the foreign varie- 
ties. Native varieties are, howevei, infeiio»- to tovcign ones in size, yield 
and uniformity of colour wliich ranges from d.irk purple to whitish green. 
The results are given of a seiies of crosses between the Native TvOiig variety 
and New Yoik Improved variety, characteri'^od by Its globular shape and 
the uiiiforiiL piiiple colour of its fruit. 

Hybrids. — They differe^d from eacli of their parents by: — 
i) more vigorous giowth (the average diametei of the stem above the 
ground is 17 mm. as ag«unst 15 mm. ; 2) high resistance to bacterial 
disease (haciUit^ ^olauaceartim lirw. F. Snuth) , 3) large production of 
Iruit containing few seeds , 4) the intermediate, pear shape and intei- 
mediate coloui of the fiuit. 

F^ Hybrids They difler fiom the F^ hybrids by:— i) greater 
si/e and woiglit of their fiuit , 2) total disajipearaiice of the resistance to 
bacterial disease which appeared in c<doui of the iruit which in the 

F^oi the New York Improved ^ ^ Native Fyongf cioss, is a fine purple, 
resembling tlie colour vd the New York Imjinwtd ^ aiiety in-'ead of gutn, 
as in the F^. 

It seems, tlieiefoie, possible to iiiipiove the native Ifliilipj'ine eggplants 
bv hybridisation and sell ct ion, thus incieasing both the yield and size of 
the iinit. 

190 - Marquis (1) and Huron Wheats in Canada. — Mof (i <v , m U( mtnxim hxptfimeniai 

Paims, Si atonal Hints, hast and Britnh Columbia^ No i<>, pp 0 , Ottawa, March, 

T()i8 

Maiqnis wheat has done so w’ell in the pi.iiric provinces that it has 
put the other good varieties inliodih'ed by the 3 v\})erimtntal Ihirni.s into 
the shade. Canadian farmer.*- have It ^ttd this wdieat all ovei the country, 
but, as a rule, it has prowd moie suitable to the praiiie iirovinces than 
aiiY others 

Huron wheat w^'^s intended for the other paits of C.inada. It was 
thought it would prove iiioic valuable in the east than Marquis in the 

(i) See U June, 1918, Nu. 611. (hd,) 
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great western plains. As, however, it is not primarily an e.xport w^heat, 
preference has usually been given to Maiquis. 

Both these wheats have led grain. Huron is bearded and has red 
glumes, whereas Mar juis is beardless with yellow glumes. The first threshes 
easily as it has not the close glumes which suits the second so well to 
districts visited by strong winds during the ripening period. Both have 
strong straw and ripen about the same time. On account ol their high 
gluten content and bread-making value Canadan wheats are much sought 
after by linglish millers, who mix them with soft English wheats de- 
ficient in these qualitits. 

Marquis, which is unequalled foi hardnes*^ ol grain and bread-making 
value, is an ideal export wheat. The bread-making value of Huron enables 
good quality bread to be made of it, but it is not so valuable as Marquis 
for the export trade. It should, therefore, not be grown in the western 
districts witli a high reputation, but may be recommended to farmers in 
the east and Britisli Colombia as piobably the most vigorotis, most pro- 
ductive and most satisfactory generally for most of lht‘ soil and climate con- 
ditions. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and many parts of Alberta, howTver, 
preference should be given to Marquis which is singulaily well suited to 
the requirements of these districts. 

191 Comparative Cultural Tests with Diilerent Varieties of Wheal and Rye, In 

Sweden. — lyjuvo, K W., .S vn us Ulsdhldrcnnt s Ticiskiift, Ye 1 XXVIll, Tl pp 
M.i mo, 

The results are given of comparative cultural tests made in diffemnt 
localities oi southern and central Sweden to d(‘tetmine those in which rye 
should be prefcried to wheat and vice versa. 

SvAnoP. — Varieties of wheat U sted : — Pan^ar, Sol, P>ore, lixtra Square-* 
head II, Native Swedish (“ Svenskt laudthvetc Variclics of rye tested : — 
Stiarn, Petkuser, P>rctagnci, Grey Oeslergdtlaiul Kyc (“ Oslgota GiSrfig ”). 

Duriugtlieperiod 1()07-T() 17 winter wheat produced slightly more than 
rye. Thus, Pamar gave an aveiage of 44.7 cwt. of vi.nu jxu acre, or 5.0 
cwt more than Stiarn, the best rye. IVjative Swei)isli Wheat produced 
ji.l cwt. of grain per acre, or r.q cwt. moie than gr y Ocsteigiillanci rye. 
On the other hand the oMest varieties of wheat, such as Sol, Hoie, ;ind Extra 
Squarehead II, gave about the same yield in grain as Stiain rye, i e. in 
cwt. per acre respectively 45.8, 35.5, 38.3, 36.7. Slim 11 rye (^.y cwt.), 
Petkuser (31.2 cwt.) and Brctagner {3,5.0 cwt.) wheats gave a higher grain 
yield than Native Swedish Wheat (31. i cwt.). These results show that the 
choice of the cereal best suited to a given locality depends less on the spe- 
cies than the variety, which, in its turn, depends largely on selectioji, by which 
it can be largely modi(ic*d. 

AnNARi’. — The difference between Parisar wheat and Stiarn rye is 
still more marked at Alnarp than S\adof. This is shown by tin* yields in 
gram per acre of these cereals respecli\'ely : - 54.() cwt. and 24 5 cwt. Stiarn 
rye also proved inferior even to Guldkorii barley which yielded 31.7 cwt. 
of grain per acre. These unfavourable results may be attributed to the 
nature of the soil wliich is mostly compact, cold, and ill-suited to rye. 
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BjERKA Saby (Oestergotland Schoolof Agriculture, 2^0! latitude furth- 
er north than Svalof). — Varieties of wheat tested : — Bore and Sol. Var- 
* uttes of rye tested : — Selected Wasa and Petkuser. The average yields 
in grain for the period 1907-1917 (Bore 23.5 cwt., Sol 23.0 cwt., Wasa 18.6 
cwt., and Petkuser 17.8 cwt.) show wheat to retain its superiority over 
rye. 

Ur.TUNA, — Consiuering the northern latitude of this locality (60®, or 
40 further north tlian Svalof) and in spite of the favourable soil conditions, 
wheat here lovses its superiority over rye, producing the same quantity 
of, or often even less grain than, rye. The weather conditions are clearly 
more favourable to rye. 

192 - Comparative Cultural Tests with Barley^ Spring Wheat and Oats in Different 

Parts of Sweden. — lyJtTNO.K W., mlhc Svcn^i^i UtsaUiiorenin Year XXVIII, 

PI 4, pp I0() 1/2 Malnio, t()t8 

The results are given of a series of comparative cultural tests with 
different varieties of spring wheat, barlev and oats, made to determine 
whicli of these cereals are best suited to given districts. 

Sv\t.6p. — Varieties studied : — V^rparl and Itolbeii Wheats, (lull 
korn and Prinsess barley-,, Segei and Guldregn oats. During the experi- 
mental period 19 )0-i()i7, barley gave the best results, proving much super- 
ior to oats and .‘-till more so to spring wheats. The yields obtained, in 
cwt. per acie, were:- Gullkoni 25.0, Prinsess 24.2, Seger 21.0, Guldregn 
21.8, VArpirl 20.5, and Kolbeii 19.9. 

AtNAKP. — The superiority of barley over the other two cereals was 
yet more marked. Its grain >iel(l ex(x*eded that of oats by 7.2 to 7.9 cwt., 
that of spring wheat by an average of 0.4 cwt. Wheat seemed equal, or 
even superior to oats as a n^sult of the particularly favourable soil and 
cultuial conditions. 

BIlCRKA-SAB^ \ND Ui/ruN-v. - Barley remained the best and spring 
wlieat came last. The grain wdthout glumes has been t^ ken into ac- 
count in calculating the yields of both barley and oats. 

103 - Cereals and Leguminosae of French West Africa. — s. c No uf) tin- Rtvun'e 

194 - Potatoes of the Canary Islands. - Boi*,, i) , in the bulletin dt la Socictc National 

d Auhmitatum di I mui, Yen J^W, No pp ‘{“u P irm, Dot embtr, iqiS 

Potatoes have long been grown in the Canary Isla ds to supply 
Ivngland with early o^ies. To assure ptoductioii seed potatoes are sent 
from England each year in October or November to the Canary Islands 
because, in a sulitropical climate, the European varieties must be renewed 
if a icmunerative yield is to be obtained, as disease and degeneracy 
rapidly make the tubers unfit for reproduction. Tubers received from 
England are cultivated in winter, from October to May. There are^ 
however, in the Canaries, local varieties which have been grown by the 
peasants for years, and are perfectly adapted to the climate. These 
potatoes give a much higher yield than do the Etyopean varieties and 
are preferred b.v the natives because, instead of being floury, they 
have firm, consistent flesh. 
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At the request of the author, vice-president of the Societ6 nationale 
d'Accliniatation de France ", the French Consul at TenerifEc sent the 
Society tubers of the Papas blancas, Papas negras, Papas palineras, Co- 
lorados de Baga, and Meloneras varieties. Some of these were sent to the 
Paris museum and to the firm of Vii Morin- An dkiextx & Co. to be com- 
pared with other known varieties. Other«5 have been sent to Algieria, 
Tunis and Tangiers for cultural tests in these countries. 

195 - Roots and Tubers of French West Africa. — Blc No 146 of this Review 

196 - Cultivating and Ensilage Ing Goat’s Rae to Free it from its Bitter Element and 

Make it Usable as Fodder; Experiments in Italy. - Ste No 168 of this Remew, 

197 - Relation between the Length of Cotton Fibre and Rainfalh in the Lesser An- 
tilles — Kkisick, R K , the U fninn liulletin, Vol XVII, No j, pp 70-82 -} 

T Dhimain n.iibiflo'-, jyi8 

In Egypt, after irrigation, cotton fibre growls long in a very few days. 
At the I/a CUieiite Experiment Station, St. Kitts (]./esfeer Antillcvs), the 
author noticed that in 1917-1918, a very dry year (during August, when 
60 % oi the flowers open, there w(*re only 7O mm. of rain), the fibre in se- 
lected Sea Island plants was shorter than in the previous yeai when, dur- 
ing the flowering month, 279 mm. of rain fell. He also observed that 
the staple of bolls which open Lite (the second half of October) is some 
millimetres longer than that ot bolls which open earlier (beginning^f 
September). In 1917, loi example, the staple of Lolls bursting on Septem- 
ber I.; was 49 mill, lung, that of bolls bursting on Octobei 18, 57 mm. 
long. This was because the bolls which opened latest were from flow’ers 
which had had benefited by 177 mm. of lain dining their critical period 
(from the 15th to the 21st day aftei fl(o\eiing), whenxis tlie bolls which 
burst fiist came fiom floweis vdiich had had only f'4 mm. of rain during 
their critical ])eiiod. C'urvcs of the rainfall during the first 24 days of the 
boll’s growth and the length of the .staple at the lime of dehiscence proved 
very similai. Tliis seem*- to show that, ia tJie lassei Antilles, the length 
of the fibre dejiends on the aiixmiit of water tlie j)lant rerei\es dining the 
critical peiiod of the growth of the bolls. 

198 - Possibilities of Cotton Cultivation in the South Paoillc Islands. — The Board of 

Trade Journal, Vol Cl, No 1 184, p 260. n, 1918 

With suitable labour and a fair market, the South Pacific Islands, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Inter-State Commission of Australia on the 
trade of tlie South Pacific, offer a wide and promising field for cotton cultiva- 
tion. In New Caledonia and the New Hebrides the French have shown 
how promising is this field both from the point of view of production and 
consumption. 

NivW Caledonia. — A recent Consular Report states that it was only a 
few years ago that cotton growing was started in New Caledonia, but it is 
already a flourishing industry, and promises to assume important dimen- 
sions. It first appears in the list of exports in 1908, with a total of a lit- 
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tie over half a ton. Since then progress has been rapid, as the following 
figures show 


lyob H cwl. worth £ 44 

1909 3 tons » £ 275 

1910 12 £ 85^^ 

igil A\ » " ^3 633 

1912 . • . . ... 197 « £15536 


The value of cotton exported in 1014 was £7300, as against £10.000 
in 1013. Owing to the fall in price of cotton due to the war, planters held 
their stocks. A considerable quantity of cotton seed has also been exi>orted 
from New Caledonia. 

Commenting on the quality the authority states that the plant grows 
well, even in the poorest soil : and in good soil, where proper care is 
taken, yields abundantly, the average in such cases being between i .200 and 
I 500 kg. (2 582 and 3 254 lb.) g* seed cotton per hectare (2.47 acres). In 
the mo.st favourable spots and under careful cultivation the yield is said to 
be considerably higher. 

The quality also is excellent. In i()i2 the cotton was quoted on the 
Havre market at from is. id. to per kg. A small consignment was re- 
cently sent from Noumea to Liverpool, and is reported to have been sold 
at a higher price than the maximum paid at Havre. The price paid to loc- 
al planters is 4.8^/. pei kg. (ungimied). The present area under cotton is 
estimated to be from 800 to i 000 hectares (i 976 to 2470 acres). 

An interesting feature of cotton cultivation in New Caledonia is that 
it is not annual as in America and lvg>q)t, but i)erennial, the cotton plant, 
in con.sequence ol the absence of Irosts, thriving and producing for many 
yeais. The growing of cotton in New Cidedonia has been encouraged by 
the establishment at Noumea of a cotton-ginning plant. The variety of 
cotton cultivated is tlie (rossypium pcnivianuni , 

Nku IlKnKTDu.s. In an article on the New' Hebrides, which ai)peared 
ill the L’Oeeame it is stated that the French colonists have only 

tried cotton-grow ing during the last 3 years. Thev entered into this ven- 
ture witli hesitation in view' of the frequent rains. The results have dissi- 
pated tlieir tears, and the surprising thing is that the Island of Santo, the 
most humid, has succeeded the best in this new cultivation. Over (>91 289 
kg. ( 08 1 tons) of cotton w’ere exported from the New Hebrides in 1914. 
The quality is reported to be excellent. 

Bismarck Archiprluvo.-- Experiments were made by the Oerman 
authfuities in the Island of Bougainville (Bismarck Archipelago) with Cara- 
vonica cotton which gave an exceedingly fine staple of j inches in length, 
described as strong and of good colour. 

British Pavt\a. — In 1915, 100 acres w^ere under cotton in British 
Papua, the product of which, to the value of £3 300, w^as exported. The 
Assistant Resident Magistrate of the North-Eastern Division, in his Report 
for 1914-15, stated that he had obtained a supply (^cotton seed, and as 
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opportunity offered he distributed this among the villages, with instructioxis 
as to planting. 

Fiji. — In 1880 the cotton crop of Fiji was valued at £30 000 but ita 
cultivation gradually gave way to more profitable products. Efforts have 
recently been made by the Fijian Government to resuscitate this industry 
by supplying, free of cost, to the Indian population the necessary seed, and 
hy providing for the purchase by the local Agricultural Department of the 
cotton harvested. The estimated area under cotton in 1914 in Fiji was 530 
acres, as against 24 acres in 1913. The amount of cotton purchased by 
the Agriailtural Department in IQ14 and early in 1915 amounted to about 
10 000 lb., all grown from seed distributed from the Governmental 
Experimental Station at Lautoka. It is anticipated that the cultivation 
of cotton in Fiji will extend amongst the Indians settled there. 

ToNt,\N Islands. -—In the Tongan Islands Protectorate, the climate 
and soil of many parts of the group are said to he particularly well adapted 
fo the establishment of a successful cotton industry, and it is anticipated 
that before long cotton will be added to theTproducts of these Islands. 

Tahiti (Society Islands). — In 1865 and 1866 the cotton crop of Tahiti 
(Society Islands) was valued at £100000. Cotton is now, however, but lit- 
tle cultivated in the Society Islands, principally owing to want of labour. 

It will be observed that the localities mentioned are scattered through- 
out the greater area of the South Pacific Islands, and they demonstrate at 
least that cotton mav be successfully grown on a very large scale if the price 
offered therefor and the labour available offer sufficient inducement. 

190 - Textiles and Fibres oi French West Africa, -see Ko. 146 oi th)s Revuw 

2 - Observations on the Cultivation ot some Oil-yielding Plants in Indo-China (iL — 

Chevalur, a , III the Bulhtinecnnomiqiu deVJndochmt , Yeai XXI, N■c^^ Sctu'', Ko 129, 

VP. Hanoi -Haiphoiiii, Miiih April 191 

The author describe'^ observations he iihide on the oil-yitlding plants 
t>l Indo-China dining his totir<! rherc In additivm to the castor-oil plant, 
the cultivation ol which has spnad evei} where in Jndo-C^nna as a result 
of the demands of the Supply Service of I ranee (2), the plants wffiich most 
attracted the author's attention w^ere the coconut, the oil palm and some 
forest trees. 

i) Coconut (3). — This is the most valuable tree foi cultivation in 
Cocliin-China, Cambodia and North and Cential Annam. In the pro- 
vincies oi (Ua-dinh and Bien-hoa, in marshy land wdiicb at first sight ap- 
pears suitable to rice only, are several experimental plantations which are 
doing well. In these inaishy stfils, lich in humus, the cocomit does well 
so long as it is planted on land sufficiently high above tlie water level to 
pieveut most oi the rods from being soaked. The soil is raised by dig- 
ging betw^een the ] ows of coconuts and heajiing the earth lonndthe foot 
of the trees. A series of small, parallel canals is thus made between the 

(I) iyav R. July, 1918, No 7O2 — (2) ,Scc R Nov, 1918, No 118S. — (3) See No 201 
of this Renew (Ed.) 
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coconuts. Sometimes the soil round the foot is raised yet more by add- 
ing each year composts and vegetable mould taken from the canals around. 
This mud, mixed with a little lime, makes an excellent feitiliser. At the 
beginning of plantation in marshy land and during the three or four first 
years, the expense of upkeep may be greatly reduced by growing rice in 
the land where canals have not yet been dug and which is raised only 
round the foot of the coconuts. As the leaves of the coconuts grow 
larger and the land is divided into canals 'ind hillocks rice-growing grad- 
ually becomes impossible. It is, however, espcially in the reel soils of 
Cochin-China and Cambodia that the future of coconut plantations seems 
most promising. 

Methods adopted by natives ot Cambodia to contiol Orycies rhino- 
ceros are described. M. President of the Court of Cassation of Cam- 
bodia, sui rounds the upper part of the coconut trunks, especially the 
axil of the leaves and the parts near the terminal hud, with intertwined, 
thorny twigs from lianas, veiy common in tht hedges round the village, 
known locally as V‘jeur bac tamnoeup ”01 “ Paula cst ” These plants 
are Acaoia pennata Willd, and d related species as yet undetermined ; 
climbing Cacsalpinia may also be used. These intertwined thorny 
twigs atop the insects during theii night flights and in the morning 
the children coDect and de^trov those which have lallen at the loot of 
the trees. 

M. PoiTN, Minister ol Wai at the Couit ot Cambodia, uses a some- 
what different method The ujipei pail ol the trunk, especially the axil 
ol the leaves, is suiiounded b\ rice straw instead of thorny twdgs. This 
effectively prevents the insect from boring galleiies into the palm. M. 
Mvktin Di: P\atx*C)T’kt lias observed that il ( anna is gn>wn round young 
cocoonut trees Ot'Mies cannot reach the trunk, and the fallen insects may 
be collected from the ground every moiiung. 

2) Oil palms. — The Elacis gmneensis, a native of West and Equa- 
torial Africa is also very valuable in Indo-Cliina. The yields obtained 
from the few plantation -experiments made, although not so high as those 
in Malaysia, where they are leally remarkable, are, ne\ertheless, woithy 
of attention. It is essential to introduce good \anetieb into Indo-China, 
and it should not be forgotten that oil palms demand much attention. 

j) Forest trees, — The author had occasion to study the w^ild oib 
vielding trees of the Indo-Chinese forests. Some of them are cultivated 
by the natives in Tonkin and North Aniiam. No species of the forests 
of Cochin China or Cambodia seem adapted to rational exploitation be- 
cause of the way the trees are scattered through the forests and therr 
low, irregular yield. This applies particularly to Bassta, two species of 
w^hich are known in Cochin-China and Cambodia, and Schletchcra trijuga 
(Scipindaceae ; wrongly considered by Lkureiro to be a pistachio tree and 
called by him Pistacta oleosa). An exception should, however, be made for 
a Myristicaceaeous plant which is fairly common in the Saigon district 
and the province of Bienhoa, Horsfiddia Irya (Gaerth.) Warburg, f6und 
in marshy lands. This tree gives high yields of oil seeds (as much as 
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1 10 lb. according to M. Girard) which contain np to 50 % of fat. The 

tree grows faiily rapidly. 

201 - The Coconut Tree in Cochin-China (i). — i. Moranoe, 

turfi colomale, GoHvernment t^en^ral de Vlndochme, Bulletin No ii, Saigon Series, pj). 13* 
23 Siigon, 1018 — ir Oirvrd, E, De I’lntciet des cultures intercalaires dc cafeiers 
dans les h6v6i'> et dm-- le-. oocotieis tn Bullftin ‘^commiqnt. d I' I ndoc him, Year XXI, 
New Sorus, No 120 PP ^ 1 

I — In addition to the small crops of coconuts, very common in most 
of the villages of Cocliin-Cliina, there are over 17 297 acres of native indus- 
trial coconut plantations in Lower Cochin-China, divided into numerous 
small estates, generally from 7 to 25 acres in area, and never larger than 
75 acres. There aie about 2 470 acres of European plantations. These 
are new, and will not be in full bearing for 5 or 6 years at the least, when 
their yield will represent i 500 to i ()00 metric tons of copra alone. In 
a few years there should be an export not exceeding 8 000 to 10 000 
metric tons. 

An enquiiy made in 1912 showed there to be about J70 bOo acres of 
uncultivated land m Cochin-China which could be utilised for growing 
coconuts ; ot these 247 010 are red soils (2) and 12.-J 550 alluvial or 
sandy soils. In addition to rubber trees, it should be possible to grow 
large coconut plantations in the led soil, of which there are at least 988 440 
acres in Cochin-China. Thi'- work has been started by the “ Societe des 
Plantations of Au-loc. 

The Administration has attempted to encourage the cultivation^! 
coconut trees and the production of copra. A decree of the Governor 
of Cochin-China, dated December ii, 1912, laid down sanitary measures 
for the control of insect pests {Oryctes rhinoceros and Rhvncophonis). 
In igrj, land on which coconut trees were grown was exempted from all 
taxes during the fiist seven ^’’cars after its cultivation was begun. During 
the eighth 5"ear only ^^nd during the ninth of the area are subject 
to taxation ; from the tenth year onwards the whole plantation is taxed. 
This measure applies to all plantations cf at least 2 acres owned by 
one person and containing a minimum ot 100 palms regularly spaced. 
The varieties giown must produce copra nuts, not nulk nuts. 

The trees in European plantations are planted 26 to 33 ft. apart 
those in Annamite plantations 14 %to 16 It, sometimes 20 ft, apart; this 
is too close and is detrimental to the growth and productivity of the trees. 

Like all tropical plants grown extensively the coconut needs careful 
attention, well-prepaied soil, seed from high-yielding trees, careful plant- 
ing at sufficiently largo distances (26 to 33 ft.), irrigation where possible, 
or else dry farming during the season when there is little rain, and control 
of insects and fungi. A well-kept plantation should yield from 9.5 to 
11.9 cwt. of copra per acre, but improved methods should rai.se this yield 
to 15.9 cwt. Cochin-China is only a fraction of the part of Indo-China 

(1) Sec No 2()(K)1 this Kivicu (2) For Rc 1 soiF ", set No 205 ol this A'cvjtw. {Ed ) 
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where coconut might l>e grown ; thi^ tree hat? possibilities in both Annam 
and Cambodia. 

11. — The growing of coffee between coconut trees planted, like rub- 
bt‘r trees, at at least ft 33 It. is recommended (i) 

202 - The Hankow lha OU(.') Industry. — CCNNiMCHAM, K S , 111 CommcTLi Reports, 

No. 161, p. 1^4 Wa^hinctoji, I> C , 1018 

The product known as lea oil is not })ioduced by the tea plant (Fhca 
sinensis), but is pressed from the seeds of Fhea Sasajiqrta Mois., known 
as the ch'a-yn icuo-tzu, *' a relative of tlic true tea plant, from wliich 
it may be readily distinguished by its hairy shoots. It is a shrub common 
as a wild plant in the sandstone ravines of north central vSzechuan. In 
parts of eastern China it is ahundanth culti\ ated for the sake of its oil, 
but in the west the writer only met with plantations in the district of An 
Hsien. It is, however, reported as being cultivated in the department of 
Kiting Chou and elsewheie. The oil is used 1 > adulterate col/. a oil, and by 
Chinese ladies as a dressing for their hair. The refuse cake is a good 
fertilisei, and when applied to nee fields is said to destioy the earth worms 
which often attack the voting rice plants Tea oil is chiefly produced in 
Hupeh and Hunan Provinces, and it is said that it is offered on the 
Hankow market to the quantit^ of about 20000 piculs (i picul -- 13}% 
lb ^ per Year It is stated that there is but one grade, but because some 
of the oil IS not properly settled and drawn off it contains dirt which 
naturally reduces the value of the oil. 

The exjiorts of tea oil from Hankow decieased considerably dining 
3017 as compared with the preceding four years, as shown In the tollowdng 
hgnrcs 1913 , 895 400 lb., valued at 082; 1914 , 2 381 000 lb., $111,481 , 
191 . 5 , I 9T7 500 lb., 907, 1916 , I 572 Hoolh , $(>3 ()()i; and 1917 , 712 133 lb , 
>44 2 3(3 

203 - Vegetable Dye-stulTs of Japan. — i'/>< iiiHUiiot Jill it foutKil V ClI, NTov 

J oil 'on i niiuiiN <» 1 )T«> 

Ore at attention has lecently been given 111 Japan to the utilisation 
of vegetable dye stuffs. The Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
caused inv’estigritions to be made which 'allowed then to be sonieOo\ar- 
ieties of trees and 12 varieties' of iilants suitable for the extiaction of 
dyes. These varieties include . - 

Pnius densifiora (“ Aka-matsii *') Found wild tliioughoiit Japan. 
The leaves yield a dark brown dye used toi cotton yarn. 

Piiitis 'Ihunbcr^ii (*' Kuro-matsu ”). This gives a dark dye. A 
factory in the Kagawa Prefecture extiacts the dye as follow’s — to 10 
parts of fresh leaves are added 3. \ parts of sulphur and xo parts of sodium 
sulphite, and the mixture heated with watei for 5 honis. The dye obtained 
is much in demand. 


(') Sd No JOS ol thi. Kit'tt’i — (j) See Ji. , hept , h>js, No. <iio, IEiI ) 
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Chestnut (*‘ Kuri — When treated with copper sulphide the bark 
gives a dye used for saddlery wares. The leaves and bark yield a black 
used for dyeing silk haon " (outer garments). The root gives a yellow 
used for staining furniture, etc 

Querom dentata (“Kashiwa"). — A decoction of the baik gives a 
khaki colour used foi dyeing hemp, cotton, etc 

Q. serrata {“ Kutiugi ”). — The leaves collected in September and 
gtermented give both brown and dark green dyes when boiled. 

PoME'rRANATn (*' ZakiiTo ”). The bark yiekls a leather dye. 
Pasama cuspidata (“ Sliii ”). - A dye foi fishing nets is extracted 

this tjee 

Camellia japonic a (“ Tsabaki - The leaves vviien pressed yield a 
cen used lor dyeing cheap mosquito nets. 

Myrua }abra (“ Ynmaromo ”). - The juice extracted fiomthey aves 
and bark gi\'es a dye for fishing nets and a pnmiiig ior indigo deViug ; 
it is also used foi dyeing khaki uniform clolli 

Aleuriies cordaia (" Abura-giri Quertas Giloc (“ Ichii "), Julians 
Steholdti {“ Oniguiumi Raphtolepi^ japomca (“ Shariuibai "'), etc 

Among the plants yi(*lding dyes may be mentioned Siuertia cliineyisi^ 
senbmi ”), Lespedeza pilosa (“ Neko-hagi and Copi}i> s]). (“ Oien 


204 - Amorican Sumac. — Veioh, F F. midRouHRs, J. S mVntUd btalti, Depaiimenl of 
Agncultur^, Bulletin No 70b Contribution from iho Bunau of Chemistry, pt* 12 + 5 
Table*^ Washington, D C., iyi8. 

vSumac grows wild and abundantlv on uncultivated laud in the LJuifed 
States paiticularl} east ol the’ Mississippi River, ]nacticallv the only kinds 
of sumac gathered are dwarf {Rhus copalhnaJ^), w^liite (Rhu^ <^4ahra L.), 
and staghorn (Rhus hirta (k) Sudw) ; the consnni])tion of domestic sumac 
in the United States was, during the two or three years prior to 1917, 
more than 10 000 000 lb. anually and the general iniportatiou of ground 
sumac from 10 700 000 to 23 500000 lb 

Aineiicaii sumac as now i>reparedfor market contains less tannin, and 
is iiuicli interiui in colour to imported Si< ilian sumac Properly gathered 
and cured domestic sumac leaf contains from 25 to jo^^^ oi tannin, practi- 
calty as much as Sicilian sumac leaf. 

Owing chiefly- to ’lov^ quality, due to careless gatlieimg and curing, 
the gatherei has received in recent years a low price for American sumac, 
from ()0 cents to 10 per 100 lb Carefully gathered and properly cured 
Sicilian sumac leaf sells in the United States at from >2.50 to {<4 per too lb. 
A better ])rodiict, both in colour and tannin content, is obtained by pro- 
per gathering and curing and by the sejiaratiou of the stalks 

The development of the American sumac industr}" and the production 
of bright, uniformly and properly cured sumac can be accomplished only 
through the earnest and wholehearted cooperation of the buyers and the ga- 
therers. The buyers must make ever>’ effort to stimulate the proper gather-^ 
ing and curing by offering better prices and through careful instructions 
in proi)er methods of gathering, curing, and packing. 
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~ The Rubber Tree in Indo Ghina. — i. chevalier, a , G^eraiitfe, sur rhcvtui, Con- 
{frfs giniral .Va<iriciUture colomale, Guuvurnment g^niral de V Indochuu: , Bull. No 7, Saigon 
Scries, pp. 3-1 fcT Saigon, 191 S — li. Girard. E , Devdoppeim nt it avenir ^ie la cul- 
ture dc rhcvea, Ibid ,^ pj). 19-^8 III. IHllbt, A , I^e clean weeding ” el la culture 
de I'arbre a caoutchouc. Ibtd ,pp 29-38. — IV Jacqud, 1^., I<evS plantations d’he\(:.ib 
dans Ics terres rouges du nortl <Jc U province de Thudauniot Ibid , pp 39 ^3 — V Mo- 
kanOE, R , Notes sur la culture de l*h6vca en Cochiiiclnnc, Ibid , No ti, j>p 1-13 — 
VI. Girard, K , I)C rcspaecmciit dcs arbres daus les plan tit ions d'hcve.i : ilt rinteiet 
dcs cultures iutercalaires des cafeiers dans l(*s heveas. Bulletin econoviiqui de I'lndo- 
chine. Year XXI, No. 129, pp. 218-231. Hanoi-Haiphimg, Maich April, 1918 
1 . — MisCEttANEOdS REMARKS ON RUBBER. - The development of 
rubber growing in Coehiii-China is one of the most important extents in 
the economic liistorv of tlu* h'reiich colonies,; it is the iirst example ot a 
modern crop cultivated in these colonies on a large scale and. in spite of 
innumeiable difficulties at the outset, its success has exceeded the hopes 
of even the most optimistic. The oldest rubber plantations in Iiido- 
China, started at the same time as numerous other similar plantations in 
Malaysia and Ceylon, have be^en iniproA'ed by all tlie methods adopted in 
the best estates devoted to rubber inlheCeiitial-Kast. Xowhereintlic world 
are there agricultural enterprises better firganisod or bettei kept than cer- 
tain large plantations in Cochin-China. And yet this crop is only in its 
infancy and what has bivn done is viny little when compaicd witli nhat 
remains to bc‘ done. 

At present there aie .:|Q 400 acies ot plantations in Cochin-China and 
about 2 47(j in the rest of Indo-Cbina. These crops increase by some 
^ 500 acres a year, .iiid could increase yet more if more French capital 
were imvsted in their deN'elopmtnt. The oldest plantations weie started 
in but large estates haw been loiincd since 1907 only. In 1017 the 

rubbei yield w«is about 8o(} irietnc tons. About 5 million trees will be 
ready for tapping in 1922. Taking the average yield per tiee as 8no gm. 
a total yield of 4 000 metric tons may expected, and a tew years later 
almost double tliat quantity ma)’ be hoped fot honi the | lantatioii^ at 
present in existence in liuio-Chiiia. Most of lhes( plantations aie in the 
eastern piov’inces ot Cocliin-China. To the vve.st of Cochin-China, in Cam- 
bodia, are large stretches of land which als<' appear very v^ell adapted to 
rubber growing, but this district is little colonist^d 

In Cochin-China soils in which rubber mav Ix' grown an divided into 
" red soils ” and “ grev soils The ‘ led soils ”, of volcanic origin, 
are very fertile and suited to tlie cultivation ol all tropical plants grown 
on a large scale They are found in the north of the pioviiice ot Thudau- 
mot and in the east of the provinces of Bienhoa and Baria. They cover 
a large acieage in South Annani and, in Cambodia, at least 2 470 000 acres. 
Unfortunately they are always far from the large Annamite or Cambodian 
centres and, as a rule, are inhabited only by a primitive forest population. 
Labour has to be imported and much difficult clearing work done. 

“ Grey soils '' are nearly always sandy soils derived from alluvion 
or the decomposition of under-lying sandstone. They vary greatly in 
composition and fertility. They cover very large areas in Annam, Cam- 
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bodiai and Cochin-China, where they are used for growing rabfaetj esj^- 
dally near large centres. They are easy of access and in non-marshy dis- 
tricts. Tvabour is easy to find and the cost of clearing minimum. 

At the outset a rubber plantation in grey soil would, therefore, cost 
less than one in red soil, but later it would entail , higher exi)ett^s for fer- 
tilisers and riiaiiiteiiance to counteract the low fertility of the soil in some 
districts. Fortunately rubber is one of the least exacting tropical crops. 
The author believes it would be possible to obtain a remuneratnx* yield 
in grey soiLs and also in the more fertile red soils by intensifying cultivation. 
Tiiroughoul the whole of the Central Ivast the cultivation of rubber is 
becoming more and more commercial and scientific. It is estimated that 
those enterprises which can withstand the economic competition after 
the war will reduce the cost of rubbcT by increasing the yield of latex 
per tree and keeping the trees in good condition for an indefinite period. 

wSo far the Cochin-China rubber plantations have been little troubled 
with disease ; this is attributed to the long dry season (r). Tetmes ^esirot, 
a kind of white ant which does serious damage in certain plantations in 
the Malay States, has not been observed in Cochin-China*. Fames 
nosus (F. semitustus) , a fungas related to the polypori, has not been found 
either. Botryodiplodia, Corticium, and Phytophthora, dangerous fungi, 
do, however, exist in Cochin-China, though they do little damage. Pink 
disease, caused by a fungus, Corticium sahiwnicolor C, javanicum), 
is found now and again in badly kept plantations ; the author observed it 
on colTee, Although diseases are rare, they may become worse, and shpiild 
be controlled with the help of a specialist. 

There is a great future for rubber in Cochin-China, and the plantations 
might be largely increased. The < ioverninent of tlie Colony has proved 
very liberal both in concessions and the sale of estates. In no country 
in Indo-Malaysia or the Far Fast are the dues on conceessions so small ; 
nor is there any in wliich the soil and climate conditions are more suited 
to rubber-growing. Labour is more expensive in Cochin-China than in 
Ceylon or Juv^a but, when superintended, is in many ways much better. 
Xor is it lacking ; in Tonkin and North \nnnm are over- ciowded districts 
which need tliiiiiiing out, either by helping native colonisation oi certain 
districts, or by facilitating the emigration of workers lo the plantations. 
The joining up of Saigon and Hanoi by railway and the subsequent rail- 
way between Cochin-China and Cambodia, will greatly help the migration 
of labour to the districts to be exploited. The Scientific Institute of Gi- 
rai (2) will largely help to direct the colonists and iiati>'e.s in the rational 
maintenance of the plantations, 

II. r)KVEI.OPMENT AND FUTURE OF RTTBBFR GROWING. - The au- 
thor discusses the formation of rubber plantations in Cochin-China, the 
methods of cultivation (clean weeding) of the Malay vStates and Cochin- 


(x) For ilihea-es ol rub 1 .tr trees see " Oiseiiscs of Hevea brasilUnsis", iu the 7 'ropxcal Aen- 
cxUtunsl, Feb., 1917. (Author. ) — {z) See R., Oct., 1918, No. 1068. (U.) 
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China, and shows how promising is the future of rubber growing in the 
French colony, where it is so well developed 

III, — Cl*KW WHKDivu. — Clean weeding (x), first practised in the 
tea plantations ol Ceylon, was later applied to certain plantations in Co- 
chin-China This system consists in removing all traces of weeds from a 
plantation at the time it is formed, and removing all those which appear 
before they can seed. If the weeding is well carried out, i e , if no weed, 
even 2 to ) cm high, is lett, it is enough to hoc e\ery 20 to days, ac- 
coiding to the amount of ram which falls, to prevent seeding When this 
IS done it only remains to remove the verv few, very ^niall weeds which 
are not det p-iooted Tn clean land one labourer, or even one woman 
or a boy, can easily weed ^4 to i a^.^e i day This is very economical. 
For the clean weeding method, howe\cr the giound must be well diained 
as li IS impossibk to present the giowtb oi grass 111 continually wet parts. 
Weeds with rlnzomes, cspeciall}^ ‘ tianii (Impcntif, known as “ lalang " 
111 the Malav States), must be le moved raiih ' mu«-t be completely 
obliterated or it entiiclv prevent^ the growth of the trees and entails \ery 
high eK^Kiises tor upkeep 

lAccllcnt re'-ult*^ have been obtnned with clean weeding m the red 
soik ol Coclnn-Cluna The method ha*- not \et been applied to the grey 
soils, but the author continiUb to extend it and ho])es to obtain the same 
results He believes tlu excellent icsults so iar obtained to be iaigely 
due to the pernieabilitv ot tlu ^oil 

IV - Rt BBi R ri lAiioxb Tx Ri V SOILS (in the nortn of the province 
of Thudauniot) - Planting, iiKunlcn inee, and tapping arc discussed 
feuccessivelv 

V - Veiii-s ON RT BBix ( ivovviNi IN CocHXN Chin-v - Tlu autlior 
estimates that in the grey soils the cost per acre till the end of the 5th year 
would be trom to £ r 2 to £ 24 and in the red soils, from £ )2 to £ 4h These 
figures depend on the local conditions and art onlv p\en 1^ examples 
The icsult*' alreadv obtained in the oldest plantation'^ show th t the follow- 
ing scale may be idopted in estimating the vield ot lubber in Cochin China 
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Yield*^ exceeding 4.77 cwt. could probably be obtained after 12 years* 
Fertiliser^ are necessary m grey soils from the first j^ears of planting and, 
in red soils, from the beginning of tapping. The tapping methods most 
genet ally adopted are the half herring-bone with one or two cuts over%, 
or ^ 7 ot the circumference, according to the age of the tree, or 
^ spiral, with only one cut on ^4 of the circumference. Preference should 
^ given to methods wliich spaie the bark as much as possible yet open 
the ducts to a sufficient length to assure as regular a daily flow oi latex 
us possible (without being constant thioughout one season). 

Coagulation, in Cochin-China, is usually done with acetic acid (about 
1 gm. to r litie of lalex^ . some plantations coagulate the latex by smoking. 
A iiei\ method was tested by M. M\cen,* Director oi the Agiicultural Ser- 
vice, in i()ih. It consist^ in coagulating the latex by products from the 
distillation ol wood aftei separating the acetic acid and iiiethy alcohol 
The method has been patented under the name of liquid smoking 
The products aie piepared and sold by the lUenhoa CommtTcial and For- 
■est Society. 

VI. - I hi spac'H^ (>l frees 'iml the i^n>wine!, of naps beta'een Uum-- 
The great action of the sun on yield makes wide spacing indispensable if 
high yields are to be obtained rapidly. The proportion oi high-yielding 
trees, >0 to 25 m close plantation i() |/2 ft. \ i(> ^4 ft. in gioups of five, 
rises to Ho to ill plantations 111 s(inares 23 ft. X 23 ft 01 16 ^2 ff* 

X 33 ft. (Su/.aunah and Auloc plantations) The rapid growth of the 
trees in tlie author’s plantations aflei the 4th and 5th year v.hen they 
havt sufficietil light, led him, after IQT3, to limit the iiumbeT of 
per acre to 40. This number mav be yet furthei leduced if the puce of 
rubbc't drops, as the old plantations yield more aftei thinning and are 
incieasingly well cultixaled and exploited. 

The author recommends the growing of coffee between the rubber 
trees , in this case the tiecs should he ])lanted 5 q ft X 50 It. 01 t)t) It. 

60 ft., or about u to i ; tiee^ jiei acie Crowing coffee <]uring the giowth 
of the rubbei tiees will make it possible to wait, if ncce'^sary, (>, 7, or 8 
yeans before which ‘tapping is not advantageous For intensive cultiva- 
tion of coffee trees the author recommends planting in lines i() ft. apart, 
the spaces in (aich hne Wing h ft. toi Robusta and 5 ft. foi Aiabica and 
iorenzo (*' J\ranilla coffee ”). 

ao6 The Rubber Industry in Ceylon. — Tlu fioiiU of fiadi founinl,Vo] Cl, Xn 11^7. 
j) •, I<oik1oii, .Staple ml>u J2, i«)iS. 

The Annual Report of the Blue Book foi 1017 shows that the lubbei 
industry continues to thrive and the exports to inctease. The area under 
Hevea is about 251 500 acies, and planting continues. Theie isja growing 
tendency among small owners to plant rubbei on land fotnieily used for 
growing food protlucb, especially in districts wfficre the soil and climate 
are adapted to these treet. In certain parts ol the Western Province 
rubber is taking the place of cinnamon In the Kalutara distiict paddy 
lands are being converted into rubber estates, thus causing an unfortunate 
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decrease in the production of foodstufis The rubber trees aie often 
badly planted and easily become diseased, the&e small blocks thus becom- 
ing a danger to their neighbours Such plantations are usually found 
to involve increased idleness and enme among the cultivators In the 
Matara distnct large areas formerly under citrouella ( indropo^on ^chocnan- 
thus) are now planted to rubber 

Extension of rubber planting took place duimg iqij In the low 
country lubber is being luterplanted to tea with the object of replacing 
it , m up country estates iiifenor rubber is being cut out Thiunmg has 
been continued throughout the island, and estate authorities are giving 
attention to the tieatmait ot chseast The necessity ot inspecting ofii* 
cers to (leil with plant diseases and pests has been discus'-ed dunng the 
year, ind ai rangements will soon be made tor training such officers 
The avenge pnee for all grades of Ceylon rubber sold at the looil 
auctions during 1(^7 was Rs i 49 per lb 

Tbt ruhbei exports from 1912 to 1917 wcie (in cwt ) 1912 1^2 
1913 , 326 ^or 1914 , "/)()72f 1915 4 55 74"^, 1916 48^690,1917 707 

In 1917 th United Stites imported almost as much rubber as the 
United Kingdom The othti importing countiics were, m order of import* 
ancL Fi me Italy Russii m Asii, Japan South Ainenca andCluna, 
Owing t ) llu w 11 iiibbn could onh bw L\p )itc d lo foreign couutries undei 
hcense 

^07 - Lie yielding Trees ol Indo China and their Products (i). - i: crivusi c 

irbrcsaliqu <1 1 1 1 1 >Lhiut lulh HuU tinhmomiqut deVlndocMm Ntw bciic\ No 13, 
PP 599 b-5 4" 4 t'u*’ IIuiu piU — II Idem, Note sur Ics ditfcicnts prodxiil^ 

/ourms p ir Tarbu iliquc du lonkm Ibid YljltXXI No 130, pp 409 470 j 1 ig II m 1 
Hiiphong Miy Funt, i >rS — ill Ppuohommf 1 Note iilitivc i ^’cmploi de 1 
liqUL d’Indochiiu Jbtd p 471 

i latck obtained by tapping fiom many ^lees of the family 
Anacardiaceae, especially Rhus suciedant^a var DumouUiet 111 Tonkin 
and Melanoyrhaea lacciferu in Cambodia 

i) Thc h\c rare of Tonkin — The Rhus smeedanea Lmn (syn 
Rhu^ acuminata D C ), grows in Indo-China, China (where it is known as 
"Tsi'' or ''K'U'), Japan {''Haze'") and certain mountainous part«i of 


(i) winch IS a 1 itLX must not be coiduscd with ‘ gum lac *’ or stick 1 ii. pioduccd 
by a Useful cooud U u piopcrl> speaking, is used for cove riug obieets \Mth a shining and 
verv brilliant variiish Gum is used for widelv diffinnt, purpo'-cs m the making ot ilco 
lioliL varrus»hts gmmoph)nt discks, ceitain lithographic stones, as wtll as m clectiu and 
other machinery, hat making and cutlciy (for ftxmg the blade to the handle) , inftrjor qua 
bties are used tor making sealing-wax , it is also used in painting, fox making Nniall objects 
(c->peeially theap bracelets lu India) and the \unimites vaimsh their teeth with it to prevent 
decay 4.t th Calomal Agriculture Gougre^ss of 191 S m I'ranee, M. Hautepeuxllf, read ^ 
piper ou Into Chin sftcklac mi it^ lomm icial treatment (Colonial Agriculture Congress, 
General Government of Indo China Hanoi Sencb, No la, pp 49 Haiphong, 1918) thi^is 
bimilar to thi. piper bs the sam author in the Bulletin iconom^Ui. de rindochincmi^is 
abstracted in this Review, August, 1910, No 895 (Ed ) 


fl5#«-S6T^ 
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India. In Japan is found, between the 3t)th and 40th degree of north lat- 
itude, another Rhifs, a native of temperate districts, Rhu& vemicifera. It is 
known in Tonkin, Annam and Cochin-China as cay-son and in Cam- 
bodia as ** Kremuon chani bak ” (?). The cultivation of this plant is 
restricted to the ])iovince of Hung-hoa, in Tonkin. The natives grow 
it in sandy loam, on the slopes of hills, pacing no attention to orientation. 
The seed is sown in September in holes (3 seeds per hole) 5 ft. apart. Six 
months later, in May, when the plants are 1 ft. high, they are thinned, 
only one plant being left in each hole. WTien the tree is two years old, 
i. e. about 4 ft. high, or when it is 3 years, i. e. () V2 ft- tapping is be- 
gun. The trees are tapped for three consecutive years, after which they 
are exhausted and are used as fire wood. The cuts are made through- 
out the yeai at intervals of two days, at 5. a. m. in summer, and through- 
out the morning in winter. No incisions are made on wet days. The 
cuts must not I'le made in too strong a sun, as this oxidises the latex; 
noi must rain lall into the latex as its value is thus reduced. The V-shaped 
cuts are made on ’*4 of the trunk first on one side, upwaids, then on 
the other side, also upwaids. In the Thanh-ba district, in -the north 
of the province of Hung-hoa, where lac trees are abundant, one tiee is 
estimated to vield annually 3 “ cdi bdt '' (about 0.3 galls.) worth about 
5 ^2 

Not moie tlian 400 to 500 sq. m. are planted b> natives , the acieage 
is limited to the w^orking pow'cr of a lamily. It is, thus, impossible to'cal- 
culate the income per acre with any degiee of precision. 

According to the natives the lac tree is attacked by no insects aiid 
suffeis tiom no disease. 

Tile seed is not utilised by the natives. They contain a hard olco- 
inargaiine and are used in Ja]>an, like those of Rliifs verniotjera, for the 
extraction of a vegetable wax from which candles are made. In Kurope 
tliis wax is known as “ Jcqianese vegetable wax 01 " Japanese green 
vegetable laid It is used for the same purposes in China, but to a 
much smaller extent The seed of the Tonkin lac tree could also be used 
for this ])urpose. 

The latex contain*-' a liigh jiroportion of water from which it separates 
on standing in a closed recejitacle ; the floating latex is collected with a 
spoon and is filteied through cotton to remove the impurities. There 
aie two distifict qualities of lac in Tonkin - that of Thanlh-ba, province 
of Hung-hoa, and that of Hung-hoa, the other parts of the province. The 
natives prefer the Thanh-ba lac which has three grades, Hung-hoa lac 
having but two. These diftereiit qualities are verv difficult to distin- 
guish. 

2) Thu lac yillbikg tkei: of Oamikuha. — Mchinotfhoca lanifera 
Picrrc is known in Cambodia as “ d6m kreul and its product as “ me- 
reak It is found all ovxr Cambodia and the provinces of Bien-hoa and 
Thn-daU‘M6t, as well as in the island ol Phu-quoc, in Cochin-China. In 
Annam it has been re^Kirtcd from the provinces of Quaiig-nam and Quang- 
ngai. It is also probably found in the forests in the extreme south of 

im] 
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Anaam. The Cambodian provinces providing the most lac for local com- 
merce are those of Kompong-Chuang, Kompong-Thom, and Kompong- 
Speu. In Siam and Burma a closely related sx)ecies, M. usitaia Wall., i& 
exploited. 

The wood of M. laccifcra is known as false mahogany and is 
used in cabinet-making; at Xancy it is called ''bois jonquille”. The 
lac C* morak " or mereak '*) makes an excellent varnish. In Cambodia 
there are three qualities, distinguished by their brilliancy. The differ- 
ence in quality is attributed to the age of the tree, and latex from old 
trees is that most ‘bought after The lac is usually sold in jar^^ of 3 
neals (about i ^4 1^-) piastre (1 piastre =- i 6. o V4 d,). 

* II. — The daily yield of lac in Tonkin is poured into receptacles (var- 
nished bamboo baskets), and left some time foi the varietic.s to become 
distinguishable by their density. 

A) After 15 days a bluish licpiid found at the bottom of the bas- 
ket ; this is separated from the mass, and used for making a kind of ce 
inent with wood shavings. 

B) Above is a whitish yellow mass, also watery, but more coiisis-. 
tent ; this is used for caulking boats, basket^, etc. 

C) ' Above this are two qualitie*^ of commeicial lac ; the lower 
is the inferior quality, the up}>er the good ([ualily. The latter should 
be a not too pale butter yellow . a whitish tinge shows an essential part 
of its good (quality to be already elaborated. It should not contain more 
than 25 to 3<j ''J, oi water. 

D) In time this essentia) [>ail comes naturally to the surface. It 
is oily, chocolate in colour when fiesh, clie'^tnut when stale. It is a var- 
nish of extraordinary brilliancy. The value of the lac decreases in 

V proportion as it loses this mattei, geneially removed with a spoon every 
month. The elaboration of this matter is very slow, usually taking from 
8 months to ; years, and may continue for 5 year’s in tlie same mass 
of lac. 

Of late years the price of lac has increased gicath . because the ^Chi- 
nese exporters offered such low prices fiom iqio to 1914 that many plant- 
ers cut down their trees. 

III. — The author describes the com])aralive and practical tests 
carried out at Chalais-Meudou, France, tor the military Air Service, under 
tile direction of lyieut. (tTXrin, on the use Indo-Chinese lac as a pro- 
tective cover for aeroplane and airsliij) piopellois The results showed 
Indo-Chinese l.ac to form a coating of remarkable resistance and elasti- 
<ity, superior to all those obtained with the best coj)al ^^l^lishes used in 
aviation. To complete the study the Jardin Colonial ” of Prance varn- 
ished a number of objects to sec whether lac could be used advantageously 
in surgery, chemical and photographic laboratories, as w’ell as in aviation, 
cabinet-making and c<iach-biulding. The re.sistance of Indo-Chinese 
lac to various chemical reagents is also being tested bv the use of w^ooden 
or cardboard test-tubes, varnished all over. w 
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208 - Propngation of Vanilla by Cuttings. — ih. i^ncuiturai Aiks, voi. xiv, No 338. 
p 41 B.itb:i<Ios, iqis, an.l L' 4i{io>u>mii lolnninle, BuHettit dv } at dtn Colonial, Year 111, ^ 
No 10. p 20. Juh - VuiiiT^t, 01 S 

Mr. J. Jones, curator of the Botanic Gardens of Dominica, British 
Antilles, described a method of propagating vanilla bv cuttings which seems- 
to reduce the decay of the cuttings after they have been placed in the soil. 
As a rule when cuttings of vanilla are taken from the parent plant the leaves 
are stripped from the part which is to be placed in the earth. The wood 
is kept a few days m the dark, then hdd horizontally, at a depth of a few 
centimetres onh , at the foot of the prop. In the method described all the 
leaves are left on the cutting which i*' ]daced in the soil so that the end pro- 
trudes. The part m the open air gradually heals up and. as no leaves have 
been removed there are no scars through which infection can enter, 

29-*^ Vassourinha de bot&o ^ {ScopMria duJeis), a Medicinal and Fodder Plant 
of Brazil. (haemal < Vnl X\ fll, \j* s, p Ptuilo, Novtinbcr i 

IQlS 

This Scrophulariaceous plant is ver\’ common in the grazing lands of 
i^ernanbocn, Brazil. It Jias deep roots, is vet v resistent to the heat of the 
sun, little exacting as regaids soil, and flowers from June to August. The 
cnished whole plant is used against diarrhoea, the juice is used as an enema 
and the sweetened infusion is taken for coughs and bronchitis. UTienthe 
grasses drv ii]) it is eaten by the stock ; foi this lenson mcm\ bleeders leave 
if on the land. 

210- Gralt Hybrid of the Vine, in Italy. Jum j L'liaim vihidIk hI 

\J1I, \i) M.pp fio; 0 isaln.onti n lu cuS 

The author describes a case, obser\ed in the comniiinc of Castel di 
Lama, province of A^coli yiceiio, of the transformation of a black muscatel* 
grape intc; a white giape (keej)ing the sha]x and flavour unchanged), as 
a result of giafting on vines with white grapes. 

211 *“ Re grafting Vines. — V \v iZ i, Lc ptn^ri' nvitoU etviiiinifyYiwTy^ww^o 14' 

p 4^'* AT iiilpi lli< 1 , XoAciiibu J<» 

Stock which have not recovered fr< m a fust grafting cannot be re- 
grafted unless they hav * strong shoots w^hich maintain all their strength. 
If thcij are no shoots, or onlv weak om s, it is best to dig them up and re- 
])lace th *m by stioiiger stoc'k of the same, or strongei, vari^tie.s. 

212 Stock for Dry Soils. Kvv\z,I. n\Li PiO{^usa^*riiolictvttiiolL,YK\\\XX\,'So 

p Moiitiicllui Nf)Ncnil>ci 10, 

Dry soils are usually little iertile. Vines wliich, in such .soils, stop 
growling early, glow less siibsecfuently In .such soil strong stock is ne- 
cessar\^ so as to counteract in ])art the infertility of the s»oil ; it is also ne- 
cessaiy^' to have scions suited not to the stock, but to the soil, i. e., vines 
must be grown which have been used ungrafted. Aramon is a plant doing 
well in cool, rich soil, and preference in alw^ays given to Carignan in poor 
soils, especially in .shelving-beds where it lemains strong and gives a high 
yield. Clairetle and Ugni blanc are also suited to .such soils, but there is 

[*# 8 - 21*1 
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little advantage in growing them nowadays. The stock used for Carignan 
may be Riparia, if the soil is of good quality, or 3306 or 3309 if it is poor; 
420 A, 33 ;^ole, which is very strong, or ibi-49 Couderc may be used on 
condition that they ar^ planted with very good roots as they grow slowly 
the first year. 

213 - Hardwoods in the Dominican Republic, ~ a , m ( i^mmua 

Vt> 146, p ii?3. Wdshuic:l.ojn, P. C, 1Q18. 

Ebony, rosewood, walnut, satinwood, lignuni-vitae, and mahogany are 
the principal hardwoods found in the northern half of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. There are also many other valuable woods in this region not so well 
known to commerce ; among them are Mara, Calla Amarillo, Candelon, 
Aguacatillo, and Algarroba. While most of the hardwoods have been cut 
out near the coast and along the water courses, it is said that the avail- 
able supply is greater than that which has been exported. The hard- 
woods remaining in the district are difiicult and costly to get out, owing to 
lack of transport facilities If roads were built into the lumber regions, 
the exports of hardwoods from the territory^ would ng doubt increase con- 
siderably. 

Hardwoods are usually shipped in the log or mostl3^squaied. While 
no separate statistics are available, the greater part of the hardwoods 
exported have heretofore been shipped to (Ireat Britain, with small quanti- 
ties to Germany and the United States. I'he expfirts of mahogany and 
hgnum-vitae from the Dominican Republic during the past 5 years were 
as follows : 


other woods 

Yetr Mahogany Lignuni- febotn, walnut, 

vitae -atmwood, etc) 

Iff 

1012 ’ 1 738 ^>3 142 -.31 

1913 tK» 9 J 3 37877 ^ .147 

iqi4 14^40 16010 •’,S '> 

4991 674s >2 

1916 2 312 1 ^ 032 90O 


21 ^ Ash Wood in tho Aviation Industry^ in Italy. cu=iM\Nf), c , m cuaiiu . m loIh 

Lii a UiUKi ,\i\u XiU Xo 47 ,]) 6o8 Casaliiioiife ii.ito, Xfn t inhe r j nn '' 

In making the frame.s and wings ol aero])laiies and aiishi])s })reference is 
given to ash wood because its fibres are fine, compact, strong and wilhfew 
knots. Ash grows well in the .south and centre of Italy, m loose, slightly moist, 
or even dry soils. It trunk is straight and exceeds (>5 it. in height. It*- leaves 
can be fed to stock. Large ash plantations should be made in Sicily, Gala'- 
bria, the Abruzzi, and Tuscany. It is sown in the nurseiy^ and the saplings 
may be planted out after two years. In this way a fine plantation of 18 ooo 
ash trees “was made in the convict colony of Castiadas, Cagliari, from 1913- 
1917 ; the vaiieties used were chiefly No. 13942 of the^species Excehior and 
No. 4130 of the species Omus or mannifera. As about 720 trees can be plant- 
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ed per hectare (2.47 acres), in quincunxes, 13 ft, apart, on 1000 hectares^ 
720 000, and on 10 000 hectares over 7 million can be grown. In Italy at 
least 10000 hectares af land are suited to this tree, especially in the 
mountains. In 25 years, i. e. at the first felling, the trees would bring in, 
at the rate of £ 1.4 s. each, over £ 7 029 jfK) 

215 - Produce 0! the Forest and Brush of French West Africa : ~ Rubber, Wood, Gum, 

Copal, Kola, Palmyra and Doum Palms, Gonakie. - Sce Xo. of thi*^ Ftvmt. 

LIVK vSTOCK AND BRKRDING. 

216 - Stomoxys ca/c/frans, the Agent Transmitting** Mai deCadera*’. — c/irfm>'as 

t (JutHtae'* V( at IX, Vol XVlIl.No | pp ’So Sail Paul(», October 15, ii>r8 

Sfomoxv*^ calcitrant, known in Brazil as mosquito do cafe is very 
similai in ai)pearance to the domestic fly. It is of one the most terrible blood- 
sucking insects ; it attacks all aniinjls as well as man and, like all blood- 
sucking insects, it is verv dangerous on account of the diseases it propa- 
gates. In Brazil it is tliought to be the agent transmitting 7 rvpanosoma 
equuium Vogeo, the cause ot the terrible et>izootv of the horse called 
peste das cadeua‘^ ” In the Argentine, where it is called mosca 

brava it ])ro])agates the same disease, known in vSpanish as “ nial 
de cadera ” or “ surra amcricaiio ”. 

Stomoxys calairans lavs its egg'> in straw and horse dung left Wng 
about in which the larva lives ; it is, therefore, a very bad i)ractice to 
sjiread coffee twigs and tresh horse manure around that plant, as is dhtie 
in Brazil. C)n the contrary a com[)Ost should be made by mixing them 
wdth lime and, during the wmtei months (lune and July), this compost 
should be dug in round the ])lants and earefully covered with soil. In this 
w^ay, not only w^ill the fertilising elements be better utilised, but the pro- 
pagation of this tenible fly wall be checked - a much mor(‘ important 
advantage. A law of the province of Santa Fe, sanctioned on October 25, 
l88f), orders that, 10 days after threshing the w'hcat or ginning the flax, all 
the straws not utilised iudustnally 01 commerciallv must be burnt; if tills 
law were a])\)hed to the whole of the col K‘e-gro wing zone and extended to 
other kinds of .straw as w^ell as to the twigs oi that plant, and, abiwe all, 
ii the a])plicatioii ot the law weie really enforced, a great step would liave 
been taken towards the destruction of the pe‘-t. 

2x7 - Prophylaxis of Cattle Plague and Control of Infectious Diseases of Caitle in 
general, in Erythrea. - ui ooMr/ao, (^,m n Ajodmw /ooiatn* scius Yen vii, 

Non. I to s niloi^iiri, JaiuMr> ii-lSla> u, nji8 

The Italian coloin^ of Kiythrea counts, for a population of 300 000 
inhabitants, 500 ooo-Ooo 000 cattle and 2 million .sheep In Italy, before 
the war, there were about 6 million cattle for a population of 35 million 
inhabitants. There is, however, no excess of cattle in Erythrea, as they 
constitute the chief and often the only riches of the natives, who still hesi- 
tate greatly before selling, especially if it is a question of large numbers. 
This is wdiy, before thinkiug of utilising the excess oi live stock for the 
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mother country it has to be made certain that this excess really exists. 
When it has been obtained, it can be transported as frozen or tinned meat, 
but it will never be worth while to export living cattle from Erythrea to 
Italy, especially as regards the sanitary police, as the risk would be run of 
introducing (neglecting the questions as to whether, amongst animals 
that have recovered from the plague, there may be some carrying virus) 
several diseases due to trypanosomes (which could be transmitted by the 
Tabanids and Stonioxyes existing in Italy) such as surra (pro|>agated by 
Stomoxys calcitrans, very abundant in Italj’’), etc. 

In iQii a large park was made at Ma.ssaouah to serve as a quarantine 
station for cattle destined to be exported to Italy and Eg>q)t. Only tak- 
ing account of the incubation period of cattle plague, the Government of 
Eiy^threa decided that the cattle would only remain there S days; but, 
owing to the existence in Er^^threa of coast fever and other infectious di- 
seases, the Sanitary Direction of the Kingdom only allowed the cattle to be 
imported into Italy after a quarantine of 25 days. This sulhccd to ren- 
der it impossible, for a stay of 25 days under the climate of Massaoiiah, with 
brackish v^ter to drink, would have reduced the cattle to such a state as 
to make it not worth while exporting them 

According to the authoi, vaccination with scrum by the method ot 
Kullk and Ti^kner (from i()0() to nearly all 1913. 400 000 cattle were treat- 
ed), far from arresting cattle plague in Erythrea, has rather spread it, 
judging from the fact that, even in the years c'f greatest work, it has been 
alnicst impossible to vaccinat<‘ moie than half of the new live stock, ihxx^ 
leaving the other half with its receptiveness untouched ; vaccinated .stock 
Mere not quarantined ; the vaccinations were repeated various times, etc. 
If the infection had been left to follow its natural course, it would have 
been difficult to have had more seritms losses ; but it is incorrect to attri- 
bute to vaccination the recrudescence of the disease observed in the live 
stock since 1905, for it had already been observed previousl}" and in great- 
er proportions. The author does not thinks it o]:)i>ortune tu forbid vac- 
cination with serum in Erythrea, where it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
combat the disease by other means, and where control solely by sanitary 
police measures would be u.seless. “ Amongst all the present known 
methods of control of cattle plague ”, says the author, “ that of the active 
immunisation of live stock by the method of Koli.e and Turner is still 
the most suitable for Erythrea, conjointly, of course, with strictly enforced 
sanitary police measures. But to derive real advantage from the fact 
that this method immunises the animal for the whole of its life and to di- 
minish its disadvantage — of transmitting the disease to animals apt to 
contract the disease — the whole of .the live stock existing in Erythrea must 
be vaccinated with serum with the shortest possible delay, while si>ecial pre- 
cautions must be taken at the frontieis, and the operation must be repeated 
every 3 or 4 years on all the new live stock, always within the space of a 
few months. ” In Er5rthrea, the danger of inoculating diseases caused by 
protozoa (piroplasmoses, trypanosomiasis, etc.) in the operation of vac- 
cinating with serum (a risk for which the simultaneous method of Kolek 
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& Turnek was condemned by Koch & Theiler) can always be avoided if 
it is carried out by competent persons ; this the author affirms, basing 
his opinion on the result of about 8o ooo vaccinations that he has performed^ 

218 CantagiOUS Abortion of Cattle. — Aiincultural Fxpenment Station, Kansas State 
Afirtcu^timil College, Circular No 6(), 16 pp Manhattan, August, iqt8 

This circular, jHiblished in collaboration with the Extension Division 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College and the Departments of Veterin- 
ary Medicine, Animal Husbandry and Dairy Husbandry of the College, 
gives the best scientific and ]:)ractical information available on contagious 
abortion. Contagious abortion due to a specific microorganism, causes not 
only the death of the foetus and abortion, but retained afterbirth, and 
subsequent barrenness. It is spread in the herd by the bull, and by infection 
of the foodstuff, and from herd to herd by the ])urchase of diseased cattle. 
No cure is known. Drugs, such as carbolic acid and methylene blue have 
proved useless, end vaccines are still in the experimental stage. The di'^ease 
may be controlled by ])roper management of the herds, based on three ])rinci- 
l)les : i) prevention of the «^]>read of the disease ; 2 ) development of lierd 
immunity ; treatment of affected animals aiming at recovery and the ])re- 
servation of re])roductivc ftinction. In the last case a veterinary surgeon 
should be called in. Abortion is a self -limiting disease v\hich dies out of 
itself if the herd is kejjt intact. Valuable breeding animals should never 
be sacrificed on account of this disease ; aborting cows should be treated, 
and normal calves raised to re])lenish the herd. 

219 Stagger Grass (Chrosperma muscaetoxicum) as a Poisonous PlaJR.— 

Marsh, C D, Clawson, \ Ji , an I Marsh, !I , in Ihr S I) patlmiut of A'incul- 
ime, liulletin lAo 710, M PP + 8 I-'ics -|- UiblioRraphy of (> Pub ication^ Washington, 
St pteintier i l H)t8 

Stagger gras.s grows in sandy soil from Long Island to Florida and as 
far west as Arkansas. In \^irginia it grows at an altitude of 4 000 ft It 
had been known for some time to be poisonous but had not been re])orted 
as injurious to stock. In North Carolina it has been recognised locall>' as 
dangerou*- to sheep and cattle. The exj^eriments ma(L^ by the* authors 
on these animals show it to be very poisonous to them. I'or shee]) the toxic 
dose seems to be 0.0b lb. per 100 lb. live weight and for cattle 2 lb. ]>er lOOO 
lb. live weight, snd the fatal dose 2.2 lb. The symjitoms are those of poi- 
soning increased salivation, nausea, rajnd jiulse in the acute stage, 
rapid respiration, slightly low temperature, and weakness'. Autopsy shows 
little change in the organs. The effects of the poison aie cumulative, i. e., 
if eaten on successive days the effects of one day are added to that of the ])re- 
vious one The plant is also said to be toxic to hoiscs, but not to pigs. The 
remedial measures are ])urging and rest. 

220 > Dimensions and Waight of the Body in Relation to the Internal Organs in the- 
^ Garfagnina” and “ Pisana di Colie” Breeds of Italian Sheep. — C3 :nsi mancia, g 

n , in // Moderno Zootatro, Series V, Year VII, No 7, pp 1 -,S-i 08 ; No 8, pp t77>iQ2 + 
lb Tablc«4 Bibliography of 27 Publications Bologna, 31 and Aupvot 31, 1918. 

The knowledge of the relationships existing between external somatic 
measurements and live and dead weight, on the one hand, and weight of 
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the chief internal organs, on the other hand, is not only of scientific value 
but of practical value because, by elucidating several biological questions 
it helps to render the selection and specialisation of the breeds of live stock 
more sure. Profs. Pitcci, Rbogiani, and Brentana (i) liad already done 
work on this subject as regards cattle ; the author has extended it to sheej:). 

3 ^ shee]) of the “ Garfagniiia " breed (i. e., of the Garfagnana, or 
upper valley of the Serchio, province of Massa Carrara, Italy) and 12 shoe]) 
of the “ pisana di coUe breed (Pisan hill breed), all of the same age, he 
collected a great amount of data, summarised in a series of tables regarding : 

Tables i and 2 : • • weight of heart , weight of lungs ; live weight ; 
perimeter, length, breadth and de])th of thorax ; heart indexes. 

Tables 3 and 4 : - - weight of lungs ; live weight ; perimeter, length, 
breadth and de])th of thorax ; indexes of the lungs. 

Table 5 . - dilTereiice bi^tween length and breadth ol thorax , index of 
thorax ; difference betw^eeii height and bieatli of thorax, height to withers ; 
weight of skeleton. 

Tables 0 and 7 : ^ — difference between length of trunk and length of 
thorax ; index of thorax ; difference between height and breadth of thorax ; 
height to withers , weight of skelt‘ton. 

'Table b : — live weight ; dead weight , weight of meal ; index of thorax , 
indexes of lungs ; indexes of heart ; res))ective relations between live 
weight, dead weight and weight <»f meat, on the one hand, and each of the 
oigans, lungs, heai*t, liver, on the other. 

Tables I to VI ' - nu'usures and calculations relating to each of the 
animals studied. 

C( )XC1 \ XSK )NS. - 111 specimens td the two breeds, considered individually, 
tile live w’cight is iiide|)cndeiit of the age ; on the contmrv it generally tends 
to increa.se with the maxiiiiuin age con^dered. 

In shec]) of the “ (kufagniiia bleed, the live weight, dead weight and 
u eight ol meat are, on an average, higher than in the “ pisana di c'olle 
bleed , bill, gt nerally speaking there is no fixed quantitative relationship 
bi‘tvveeii these values, which are also not in relation with the age. 

A gieatm k ngth of the trunk eoiiesponds to a greatei length of the 
thorax 

The ])ulinonar> indexes and those of the heart de])end nioie closely 


As Iht. 2 Itali iii biinxl*- of c lUle Val « 1 i Chi ina 'iisl Roinaiaiula, Tiof 1 *UCCI 

ha«' nutlc the foUowiMi; obsLi vatioii'- : thi iii«kx of the hiiii''^ iiKiL.T^es up to i certain aRe, 
then diminishes ; Iht we*c:ht of <hc lic.nt is in propoitnm to the live weight , on the contrary, 
ho\\e\tr, the weight ol the lungs lolkms this pM>iK>ition less regularly 

In the Motlcjiesc plains cattle, I’rof KroGi\xi touml that the rtlatnnis bctweenlive weight 
and dead weight, on the one hand, and weight of lungs, ht art and tkin, on the other hand, vary 
greatly and do not serve to distinguish bulls from cox^s. The saniemav be said af the relations 
bctiveen external nieisureiiient-« <»f the thorax, on the one hand, and \s eight of the lungs and 
heait on the other hand 

Col the Sehwj^/ and Parmesan breeds, Piof Brext vx\ found ^lat the weight of the heart 
md that of the lungs art gre.ifti in bulls th.iii in <e»w‘ Sm A , July 101 7 , Nc» 617 (hd ) 
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on those of the lungs and heart respectively than on the measurements 
of the length and breadth of the thorax. 

The various external measurements of the thoracic cage are independent 
one from another. 

The weight of the lungs is not proportional to the live weight and does 
not depend on the weight of the heart. 

The weight of the heart and that of the liver are in proportion to the 
live weight. 

The weight of the lungs, that of the heart and that of the liver are 
inversely proportional to the dead weight and to the weight of dressed meat 
(muscles). 

The weight of the heart is more directly proportional to the thoracic 
perimeter than the weight ot the lungs 

The development of the thoracic viscera is eS])ecially favoured by a 
greater breadth and perimeter of the thorax. 

A greater height to the withers indicates a heavier skeleton. 

In animals ot the same species, the weight of the skeleton is inversely 
prr)])ortional to the live weight, as has been shown by the researches of 
Law’Es & Gilukkt as well as tho.se of Dkchambre (i). 

The results of the author’s observations agree with those obtained by 
Prof. Pi’cci for cattle. 

Other interesting data obtained by the author are given below : 

- Ji _ 

^ “ Gftrfagoiiia’' bleed “ Pisana di coUe ” breed 


Quantity ot woo (washed onaninialJobtainc<l , 

hj 2 sheaiings per year 

Average yield of meat 

Average pet centage of <lte«ssednicat (musclcbj 
Average weight oi crania’ bones . . 

Weight of skeleton as a percentage of the 
weight o1 mc«it 


kg ; medium quality i-2kg.,niefnoc equality 
55 - 1 % ' 502 % 

43 «> % I 37 6 % 

0.40 kg 0.30 Kg 

110% »a6% 


221 Ghostnut Lcftvcs &s Food lor Stock 12). — d vterlilitjs, m c ompus ri nUus 

ces deV Academic d' Agriculture dc Frafue, Vol IV, No 27, pp 7'S5 Pans, 1918 

The author refers to an experiment he made in 1893 in which he fed 25 
cattle on chestnut leaves, in t byre in Perigord, throughout the winter when 
l-he feeding of these animals was very difficult. He thinned a chestnut 
plantation in summer, while the leaves were still green. The young trees 
lyere kept in a cool, dark, well-ventilated cellar till December, when the small 
branches were cut and fed to the animals dry or cooked. 

There are disadvantages in feeding chestnut leaves to cattle as they 
have a heating effect which should be counteracted by plentiful watery food. 
This difficidty Was overcome by boiling a part of the leaf ration and adding a 

, (i) Sec R., 1918, No. 321. {td.) 

(2) See R, Oct., 19x8, No. 1136 {td ) 
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few turnip leaves to flavour it. In February and March ensilaged maize 
fodder was given in addition to the chestnut leaves The animals in this 
byre were in excellent condition for winter work and realised ])rofitable 
prices at the spring fairs. 

222 ~ Coffee Dregs as a Food for Stock (I). - Vruch, IC , in Vltaha aoncola, Year EV, 
Nt). 10, i»p 20i)-SO4 Piacenza, November ioi 8 

The composition of coffee dregs compares well with that of maize, 
coaise brail, oats and rice bran (*' pula di riso Two samples of dregs 
from the second infusion analysed by the author gave the following percent- 
ages : --water, 9.45, 11.42 ; fat, 11 64, 12.45 ; nitrogen, 11.08, 11 5 , caf- 
leine, traces; starch, 17.00, 22.47 » J^wgar, traces ; ash, 1.71, 2.03 ; nitrogen- 
free extract (2nd sam])le), 14.81 ; fibre (2nd sample), 25.30 

The author led coffee dregs to dair> cows, beef steers, horses, rabbit®, 
guinea-pigs, chickens and <luck<i. The food proved cxcelLmt foi all the 
animals w^hen fed ])ow’deied (not in grains) 5* nd v( rv dr\ A cow nia\ con- 
suiiie 2 2 lb. per day, a lieef steer 3. 5 lb, a horse may receive 1.7 lb., but it 
us best not to give it more than o 8 lb. The diegs aie, particuLirh well 
suited to cows (tliey favoui milk production and improve tin- c )miK)si- 
tion), and, pigs (which digest be'-t th< fat of the dregs) 

2 ' ) - Horse breeding in Galicia^ Spain. — iiRaNANzAsK, j m , in f / (.nitivadof modemo, 

\ e.'n VITI, No 12 pp Ti-12 4 - S Eijys Baic* lon.i, Dctcinbei, loiH 

In 1918 the “ Asociacidn general de ganaderos '' (General Association 
of Breeders) of Spain organised f oui horse-shows in Galicia , taking advantage 
of the subsidy offered by the Ministrj^ of War tor the improvement of horses. 
These four «ihows, each held for the lespective eomarca " at Azua, Betan- 
zos, Ortigneira and Lugo, were really test shows held to gain some idea of 
the present state of horse breeding. Three Galician breeds were found to 
lx? worthy of encouragement. 

The Ro3’^al Stud for stallions at Leon has helped to produce several good 
mures more than 14 hands high called yeguas leonesas '' (l.eon mares). 
On account of the different breeds from which the improving stallion is 
d(*rived these mares aie difficult to describe, The}^ arc mostly used for 
breeding mules and the stallion is used only wdicn they abort or lose a 
mule by the disease known as mal de la sangre de los mulares (blood 
disease ol mules). They belong to landowners wdio have abundant fodder ; 
duriijj a great part of the year they aie kept in the stable and are turned 
out to graze in good meadows from time to time. Army remounts could 
be obtained from these males and the government should form a depot for 
breeding foals in Galicia. As young mules cost more than foals private 
owners usually prefer to bleed mules. 

The second group of Galician horses is the “ jaca gallega '’type, about* 
s3 in. high, strong, resistant, quiet, bony, defective in carriage, with large 


(i) Sje also : M\ 90 N 1 and SvBiNi, Quantity cli azoto c fosforo nelle acque <li roltura di al- 
aliment i vegelali, Le Staztom spcnm*ntah ctiirant ttahane, Vol pp 362-4^4 

Modena, 1018 {hd ) 
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head. It is the horse used on medium-size farms in the districts where past- 
ure land is shrubby (broom). It is used as a draught, saddle, and pack- 
saddle animal. Many of the mares are used for breeding mules. The va- 
lue of these horses lies in the cheapness of their feed ; while they are work- 
ing they are fed hay, maize and barley ; while the}’^ are not working they are 
left to graze in the woods. By serving a mare with a stallion of the same 
type, but higher, a good arm}’ saddle horse could be obtained. During 
the war these horses have been exported in large numbers. 

The tliird group consists of the Galician ponies, with concave profile, 
small head, short body, small legs, thick mane and nervous temperament. 
They arc used by the small farmers and live by grazing the broom. They 
are used as saddle horses, rarely as light draught animals. Thej" are largely 
exported to France and the other provinces of Spain. The improvement 
of this race should be encouraged by offering prizes for stallions with good 
points and good foals descended from these stallions. 

- The Sardinian Horse. — uossi, in Gtom^iic d' ippoUuui, wai xx.xi, ^*>-.23 

Pisa, Ocl‘)bci-Dc( cnibfi, ic)i8 

Sardinia is a very important horse breeding centre. The environment- 
al conditions there make horses indispensable. At first sight the Sardi- 
nian hoise calls to mind the Arab horse, its height, flanks, back, head, eye, 
colouring, loins and carriage are the same as in the Aiab horse, but the Sar- 
dinian hoise diiTers in having a narrow, often curv^ed, breast, flat shoulders, 
knees turning in , and narrow, .small houghs. Th(‘S(‘ defects arc caused bxj:he 
mountainous country in which good fonder is lacking (luring sev'eral months 
in the year. The coat is general!}" grey or chestnut. The Sardinian horse 
is of Arab origin and both by it.*^ characteristics and the use to which it 
has been put it is a saddle horse ; it can, therefore, only be improved by 
using Arab stallions. As good Arab scallions are rare and their importa- 
tion difficult it is often better to use Sardinian-Arab half-breds. Selec- 
tion alone also suffices for their improvement. The Royal Studs of (Jzieri, 
the breeding stud of Bonorva, and numerous private breeding studs in Ori- 
stano, Macomer, Ploaghe, etc., are important horse breeding centres. 

The Royal Stud of Ozicri has 124 Sardinian-Arab and Anglo- Arab 
stallions. A few of these stall'ons are lather high in the leg, but most of 
them have very uniform characteristics, the same nature and the same cai- 
riage. Each year about thirty stallions descended from tlie best Sar^^iari 
mares are presented to the Permanent Commission, and about a dozen are 
selected. The horse production of the island is increasing ; the number of 
mares served by the State stallions has increased continually since 1913, and 
in 1918 was 49. The purchase of stallions for the royal stables and the pri- 
vate production of stallions are also ol growing importance. There are 18 
stud stations for the selected mares, wliich number 600. A commission 
composed of a veterinary surgeon and the Director of the stud inspects the 
mares of owners desiring it, and if the mares are judged suitable for free 
service they are inscribed in the pedigree book of the Royal stud of Ozieri 
and a record kept of the births, abortions, sales, etc. The foals of select- 
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ed mares are examined by the Commission at the end of six months and 
a year and a half The owners of selected mares receive different awards 
accorded by the decree of June 9, 1916, one of £ 0 per year for the mare, one 
of £ 2 for each foal bom alive and healthy, one of £ 4 for each foal of two 
years suitable for future use as a stallion, and one of £ 4 for each filly 
suitable for future use as a breeding mare if the owner undertakes to enter 
it among tlie selected mares. Foals judged suitable for use in the govern- 
ment studs are bought for not less than £ ibo. The best two year old foals 
ot the island, all destined for the cavalry, are kept at the Bonorva breeding 
stud. The average number of foals purchased annually by the Remount 
Commission is boo. When they ar^ thiee years old the foals at Bonorva are 
sent to the Grosseto stable, where they are kept till fully grown. vSpecial 
mention should be made of the mares of the Burgos breed (district in vSar- 
dinia) in the Bonorva breeding stud ; they are fine animals, of medium size, 
but very broad, served by a special stallion Their foals are good but a lit- 
tle high in the leg. 

- Marine Algae as Food for Horses. — lapicque, ly., m compus iciuiu'f (Ui> Siauu^ 
lii rAc'ici^miedc6 ScicncL'i,Vi)\ ClyXVII, Ko 27 , pp. loha loSs Pans, cunlu 1 :io, r<;iS 

During i()i7 M. Adriax attempted to use certain marine algae as a 
good fot war horses with very promising results (i). In collaboration with 
M. BarbI!, and Lieut. 1V>wick of the American army, the author studied the 
pieparation of the algae used b\ M. Adki^x to determine. i) theii 
digestibility, 2) their food value, 3) tl^r harmlessness. The algae u^^ed were 
Tyaminaria (almost exclusively Lutifiinarnt ficxiccmhs). They weie first 
dried, then well washed, a little lime 01 acid being added to the water to 
prevent transfoiniation into mucilage ; both the methods give about tlu 
same product with a very high ash content — about of the dr\' mattei 

1) Algae washed with lime and fed in small pieces at the rate of i kgm. 
{2.2 lb.) a day at first vseemed completely indigestible. After passing through 
the horse s digestive tract (after 2 or 3 days) they were found in the faeces 
without having changed or decreased perceptibily. After the following 
day, however, the}^ gradually lost their consistency and were reduced to mu- 
cilaginous clots which totally disappeared m the faeces corresponding 
to the s"xth day of the diet. 

Algae washed w^ith acid reappeaied in the faeces in a similar way, but 
disappeared more rapidly. The same horses were, however, used in both 
experiments, there be’ng but a short interval between the two diets. The 
results showed that, after rapid adaptation, digestibility is excellent, per- 
haps 100 %. 

2) In the case of horses at lest (i hour s exercise) being fed a strictly 
maintenance ration, all the oats may be replaced by algae. When at light 
work (pulling a tumbrel for two hours on a paved road) a good nutritive equi- 
librium may be obtained with 1500 gm. of algae and 500 gm. of oats (inad- 
dition to hay and straw). The oats cannot, howev^er, be satisfactorily re- 
placed by apple residue. 

(i) See R March, iyi8, No. 320, (Ed ) 
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The nutritive equilibrium is known to differ for a maintenance diet and 
a working diet. Oat are essential in a working diet, during rest they may 
be replaced by hay or apple residhe. The last substitute, a cellulose residue 
of a fruit deprived of its sugar, is a characteristic case. Glucose, essentially 
the physiological food for muscular work, is contained in the starch of 
oats, and the preparations under consideration do not appear comparable 
to oats in this respect. 

3) The preparations cause an excessive formation of minerals, and the 
urine of the animals eating them contains an extraordinarily abundant de- 
posit of calcium carbonate as well as as much as i gm. of iodine daily. 
All attempts to decrease this mineral content by fresh washing, even when 
strongly acid, failed ; the minerals form part of the tissues and only disappear 
with the organic matter with which they are combined. Nevertheless the 
author observed no mishap arising from the use of these preparations, even 
when prolonged, at the rate of 2 kgm. to 2.5 kgm. per day. A horse of 880 lb. 
consumed 140 kgm. of these algae in 96 days without any visible bad ef- 
fects. The only mishaps occurred in the case of horses which had eaten 
Fucus serratus. 

In July the author went to the sea to study the problem at its source. 
His attention was immediately drawn to the excretion of sugar which oc- 
curs as soon as the algae leave the water, giving rise to remarkable effloie- 
scences. ‘ In preparing the algae for food attempts were made to lose as 
little as possible of this matter. As w^ashing is indispensable to remove the 
hygrometric salts plants as fresh as possible weie washed (quickly so as to 
take advantage of the difference in the speed of diffusion of the soluble sattfe 
and carbohydrates. Unhoped-for results were obtained with the follow- 
ing method : — 

Laminaria flextcaulis freshly gathered in August and September, if 
soaked for a quarter of an hour in dilute milk of lime (4 to 5 gm. of CaO 
per litre) rinsed a quarter of an hour in fresh water and dried in the aii , is 
no longer hygrometric and keeps like hay. By building a cement basin at 
the mouth of a small stream the author succeeded in preparing large quanti- 
ries. The moisture content of this preparation remained at between 15 
and 18 %, it contained only 10 to 12 % of ash, and, most important of all, 
^/gth of the dry matter was composed of a soluble carbohydrate which 
hydrolysis changed totally to glucose. This carbohydrate is Schmiede- 
berg's laminarine ”, which has been the subject of an important stud5^by 
the Swedish botanist Kyein (i). ^ 

The question of the good value of the algae is totally changed. The care- 
ful and prolonged washing of the products originally supplied to the author 
had removed the most nutritive substance and reduced the algae to the same 
condition as apple residue ; not more than 3 % of soluble sugar was found 
instead of 40% or more. The material prepared by the author is being exa- 
mined chemically and physiologically. The seasonal variations, which ap- 


(i) Untersuchungeu uber die Biochemie der Meeresalgen. Zettschrift fUf phystologtsch 
Chetntet Vol EXXXIII, p. 171, 1913 and Vol. XCIV, p 337, 1915. (Author) 
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pear very important, will also be studied and the different species of algae 
compared. L. flexicauhs has already proved the best species. During the 
war it would have proved invaluable and will be valuable during the transi- 
tion period and even when production becomes normal again. Without any 
expensive installation and the use of peasant labour it may supply the equi- 
valent of I million quintals (i) ot oats per year. 

2Zh -'Moroccan Draught Oxen* — I^broy, a ,iD CompUs rendus des stances dc VAcadtmic 
tV A ^fricuUute de France Vol TV "No f>n P iris, November 

The presence of several draught oxen from various districts of Morocco 
at the agricultural competition held at Casablanca in October, 1918, made 
it poRvsible to compare the work of which animals belonging to the local 
unimprov^ed breeds are capable with the average work done by French oxen. 
To do this the effort and maximum speed of the oxen, as well as their avei- 
age strength, was measured by Rinoki^mann's method (2). 

The maximum speed determined by the duration of displacement 
of each ox without load or harness over a distance of 164 ft. The maximum 
effort was measured by the use of a collar, strong chains and a dynamometric 
spring attached to a waggon loaded with ii metric tons, fitted with a hand 
brake on a 3 .9 ft. railway, 262 ft. long. The cart was* started with the help 
of about to men. Once started tlie cart w^as stopped by gradually tightening 
the brake and the maximum lengthening of the spring under the impulsion 
of the animal at the moment of stopping was determined. A curve, drawn 
up before the tests, made it easy to estimate the retisioii in Idlogrammes 
coiresponding to the lengthening measured. 

The animals were also weighed, their height to the withers measured 
and their age verified by theii teeth. 

RmrrKnMANN's coefficients were used to determine the average strength. 
If the maximum effort and maximum speed of a giv^en animal be represent- 
ed by F and F, its average utilisable strength may be calculated by the 
formula average strength — 0.25 F / 0.33 V, the effort made during a 
normal period of work benng considered equal to of tht‘ maximum effort 
and the harnessed speed equal to of the speed of the animal without har- 
ness or load on a horizontal road. 

The author's experiments showed : 

1) that Moroccan draught oxen, whose weight varies from 790 lb. to 
1210 lb., are about half as strong as good French draught oxen of the Liniou- 
biii and d’Aubrac breed*'; 

2) that as a result of better feeding and care, the oxen of h'uropean 
colonivsts are stronger than those of the natives ; 

3) that, contrary to the accepted theory, oxen ciossed with zebus are 
no stronger than pure-bred oxen ; the zebu crosses were, however, the only 
ones in the group that had not finished growing. New tests with more ani- 
mals will make it possible to state definitely the influence of crossing with 
w^bus on the improvement in the working capacity of the native oxen. 

(i) I Qiiiutal 1.968 cwi {Ed ) ^ 

(z) Sze A nnalttA derinsfttuf National A gronofHigue, lies a, Vol VI, pp 243-279 '(AntJtof), 

[9tS-Zt€] 
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It is not possible to substitute the European plough for the native plough 
drawn by two animals unless oxen with greater strength than most of the 
present ones are ttse d. The introduction of modern agricultural implements 
IS, therefore, connected with the improvement of the local varieties of 
oxen by lational feeding and the selection of breeding animals. 

227 - Wintering and Fattening Beef Cattle In North Carolina, U. S. A. - w akd, \v r , 

CiTRTrs, R S cuui I’l'DEV K I*' , in the 5 Ih fytrimtnt of A^ncultun, 628, 

*^3 PP -h ^ + ’f’ 'fables Washuigti 11, January 28, 1018 

This bulletin gi\^es the results of j years’ experimental woik on cattle 
breeding in the w^est of North Carolina undertaken by the Animal Husban- 
dry Division of the U. vS. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Noith Caiolina Agricultural Experiment Station. The results may also 
be applied to the mountainous districts of the surrounding states. 

I. — WlNTKRINi; STKER.S PREPARATORY TO GRAZING ON I'ASTURE. — 

In the mountainous distiict the cattle are usually kept on very light rations 
during the winter and put on pasture the following summer. The authors 
examined the cost and methods of wintering cattle, the advisability of 
allowing steers to lose weight during the winter, and the effect of winter- 
ing on the gain in live weight during grazing the following summer. The 
experiments were made during .] yeais with 4 lots of cattle containing 24, 
24, 33 and TCj steers resj)ectively. As winter ration the first lot receii'ed 
ear maize, maize stover, hay and stiaw, the sec'ond and third maize silage, 
maize stover, hay and straw, the fouith w^ere winter-giazed and fed diy 
roughage and ear maize during snowi weather only. ^ 

In the 3 years the winteiing of Dot i cost on an average $ 11.13 
head. Each steer lost on an average 32 lb. each winlei, and the advance in 
spring cost ovei the initial cost per cwt. was $ i 74. The lespective figures 
for the other lots were Dot 2, S 7.1 1, 51 lb. $ 1.40 per cwt. ; Dot 3, $ (> yU, 
52 lb., $ 1.47 pel cwt.; T^ot 4 H S-JC). 20 lb. (gain), ^ 0.68 per cwt. In this 
lot the average acreage required to winter a steel was 2 acies 

II. Winter iikazing of steers. The second exi)eriment dealt with 
the winter glazing of steers in cleared m nmtainous land too steep for any 
other purpose. The coves and flats were sown with a niixtuie of 15 lb. 
orchard grass, 4 lb. blue grass and 7 lb. timothy and clover pel acie follow- 
ing on maize (winter fodder^ which had succeeded grain maize. Each year 
the cattle were taken to the grazing land towards the end of autumn and 
left there throughout the winter without shelter. They wete given food 
in bad w^eathei only. 

During the first year 17 steers cost an average of % per head, and 
ill spring weighed 17 lb. per head more than at the beginning of winter. 
The second winter 2b steers cost $ ().2q each to wintei and gained $ 17. 
The average cost per head for the 3 years was $ 5.39, or approximately 
half the cost of dry-feeding in bains, moreo\er there was a gain in weight 
instead of a loss. In these mountains winter-grazing and silage give better 
results than the old method of wintering with dry, cut fodder. 

III. - Summer f-vitenini. of .steers. - This experiment, lasting 
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3 years, was made with steers which had been wintered on dry roughage, 
4 ry roughage, silage, or winter ])asture. Most of the mountain animals are 
fattened on pasture; those used in the experiment were put on grass only 01 
on grass with cottonseed cake. During the first two summers the addition 
of cake was profitable, but not the third year, owing to the high price it 
had reached. 

The results showed that animals which had been winter grazed gained 
most the following summer - an average of 330 lb. per head at a cost of 
$ 0.031 per lb. The next best gains were made by steers fed silage, stover 
and hay during the winter and glass during the summer. The average 
gain in weight during the summer was 357 lb. per head at a cost of $ o.03N. 
Animals wintered on roughage and pastured the follow^ing summer gave 
during the summer an a\*eiagc gain in weight of 37S lb. per head at a cost 
of S 0.048. Steers fed silage during the w’inter and glass and c‘ake during the 
summer gained 37() lb. at a cost of 8 o.o()5, whereas without cake the cost 
v\as $ 0.038. vSteers wintered on umghage and led grass and cake in sum 
mer gained 345 lb. at a cost of S 0.074. 

IV. — WixTKk Fattkmxg OF STKKKS. Ill the mountain districts 
it is customar> to sell the steers in aulniiin as feeders. Foi fattening, feeds 
such as maize, hay and .stiaw are used. The experiments aimed at deter 
mining the most advantageous use of these feeds wlien home-grown aiul w hen 
c(dton.seed meal and cottonseed hulls were added. 

During the wintei ic) 13-T()I4, sterns were fed on cottonseed meal cot 
tonseed hulls, maize stovet, and hay. A second lot of J2 steers received 
the same ration plus ear maize. In 113 days the steers of Dot i gained an 
average of i .3(1 lb. per head daily at a cost of 13.3^ per 100 lb.,* and Lot 2, 
2, 1.42 lb. at a cod of 13.92 pei 100 lb. 

During the winter P1913, 4lotsof 10, iu, 21 and 2(> steers respectiveK 
weie fed on cottonseed meal with the addition of eai maize and cottonseed 
hulls for Lot I . cottonseed hulls for Lots 2 and 3, and maize silage for Lot. 3, 
The steers of Lots r, 2 and 3 weie fattened during <)(> days, those of Lot | 
during n i day^ . On an average those of Lot i gained daily 1 .0i lb. per hea<l 
at a cost of Jf i2.C)() per 100 lb.. Lot 2, i. \2 lb at a cost ol 8 1 1.21, Lot, j, 
2.07 lb. at a cost of -S 7.^)0, and Lot. 4, 1.43 lb. at a cost of S 9.40. 

P'rom the two years’ tests the authois draw the following conclusions 
a])plicable to loc.il conditions : lluy increases the cost of fattening and 

should be leplaced by cheap roughage wdieiever possible, liai maize increa 
ses the gain in live weight and improves the finish, but its use is not advis- 
able unless its cost is much less than that ot cottonseed meal. The gains 
obtained with maize silage were remarkable, showing the value of this plant 
for ensilage. Cottonseed meal and hulls were satisfaetoiA', even in small 
quantities, giving economical and .satisfactory gains. 

The loss in weight during transit w^as heavy in all cases. Farmers 
wdio have a surplus of feeds, especially roughages, may profitably fatten 
steers during the winter so long as the animals and cottonseed meal can 
be obtaine<l at reasonable prices and the markets ^are not at too great a 
distance. 
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228 - The Milch Goat in CSalifomia. — WoorhieS, R C , in the Umvetstty of Caltfomia Pubh 
icatton>, College of Agncultme, Agricultural Experiment Station, BerHehy, Cal , Bulletin 
No 285, pp 87-114 “H 13 + Bib lography of 8 Pub ical.on^ University of Cali- 

fornia ITess, September, 1917 

This bulletin contains : - 

i) General infoimation on the different breeds of goats in California 
(Toggenburg, Saanen, Nubian or Anglo-Nubian. 2) The composition of 
goat's milk. The analyses made at the New York Agricultural Station at 
(ieneva showed the average and the minimum and maximum percentages 
(the two last in brackets) to be: Fat, 3.82, (1.80, 8.^0) ; total solids, 
12.12, (9.22, 17.63) ; total proteins, 3,21, (2.24, 5,21) ; casein, 2.40 (1.56, 
4.06) ; ash, 0,55 (0.40, 0.80) ; specific gravity 1.0294 Ihe analyses made 
at the Agricultural Station ot Berkeley, California, showed : — water, 
88.05, (85.20, 91.50) ; total solids, 11.95, (9.50, 14.80) ; fat, 3.40, (1.70, 5.60) 
fat-free solids, 8.55, (7.80, 9.20) 3) The utilisation of goat's milk (direct 

comsumption, cheese-making, condensed milk, iced milk, iced cream, 
butter for home use). 4) Imiiiunity to disease (]\lalta fever is so far 
unknown in California). 5) Care and breeding of goats. 0) Future |x)ssi- 
bilities of goat breeding in California. 7) Results of experimental obser- 
vations made at the Berkeley Agricultural Station on fi\ e Toggenburg goats. 
The totals obtained for the five goats during periods of 310, 312 2.t5. 
and 336 days respectively were : - Average live weight during the obser- 
vation ])eriod , 104, 127, 119, 95, 8b lb. , milk yield, i 283.3, - ^5^^ 

I 553.2, I 341.61b. ; percentage composition of milk — solids, 32.88, 11.9, 
12,37, ^^- 3 * I 3-S8, 3.37, 3.64, 2.89, 2.88 , food consumed, 16^1 
lb. of grain t 648.6 lb. of alfalfa hiy | 2556.6 lb. of fresh alfalfa 4- 77 
days of pa.sture ; 615.6 lb. of grain -f- 672.7 lb. of alfalfa hay f 2147.9 
lb. of tresh alfalfa 4- 74 days of pasture, 28 lb. of grains -i 682.6 lb. of al- 
falfa hay I- 2556.5 lb. of fresh alfalfa + it days of pasture, 435.7 lb. 
of grain f 961 Ib. of alfalfa hay + 119 In. of fresh alfalfa + 164.5. doys of 
pasture, 301 lb, of grain t 907 lb. of alfalfa hay I ()4 lb. of fresh alfalfa 
+ 175 days of pasture ; total food units supplied by the rations, 862.4, 
I 264.2, 2 642.0, 1081.4, 633 -^ i total units per 100 lb. of milk, 67.2, 58.5, 
57.4, 6g.6, 68.1 , total units per lb. of milk fat, 17.3, ^7.3, 15.8, 24, 24.1. 

The grain rations administered included. — i) barley, wheat bran, 
dried beet pulp, and coconut oil meal in equal parts by weight; 2) dried 
beet pulp (6 parts), barley (i part), wheat bran (i part) and coconut oil 
meal, (2 parts) ; 3) dried beet pulp, wheat bran, oats, and coconut 
oil meal in equal parts , 4) dried beet pulp (3 parts), barley (i part) and 
wheat bran (i part). Taking the following unit prices per ton of food- 
stuff ; — barley $29.5, maize $29.5, oats $34, cottonseed cake $38.5, 
cocoanut oil meal $24, dried beet pulp $22, wheat bran *^27, alfalfa hay 
^10.5, flesh alfalfa $2.5, pasture '020 i>er head per month, the cost of 
foodstuffs i>er gallon of milk produced was 6.4 cents, and the cost of food- 
stuff per lb. of butter produced, 22.9 cents. On an average, for 73 cows ob- 
served at the same station, the cost of foodstuffs per gallon of milk produced 
was 8 3 cents. The production of goat's milk is, therefore, much more 
economical than that of cow's milk. 



2^9 Digestion Experimdnts Blade on Pigs in Illinois^ U. S. A. with Speciai Reference 
to the Effect of One Foodstuff on Another and the Individuality of the Pigs. giund- 

ley, H. S., Caiimichael W. Ct., and Npwlin, C I ,in the Umviruty ot Illinois Agrtcui 
iural Ext>enm*nt ^tatwn^ Bulletin IXo 200, pp $(y (>4 +-4 Fig-- Urlxina, Illinois, May, 1917 
The objects of the experiments described were : — i) to determine the 
influence of one foodstuff on the digestibility of the nutritive matter of 
another foodstuff ; 2) to study the individuality of the pigs with respect to 
the degree to which they digest their food ; 3) to determine the coefficients 
of digestibility of the food elements of the following six rations . — wheat 
middlings, ground maize ground barley, wheat middlings + ground maize 
(1 i), ground barley + ground maize (i 1), tankage + ground maize 
(i 7.5). The pens used sufficiently large for the pigs to turn in them 
easily, were raised j ft abov^e the ground so that the urine could run 
away easily The iaeces weie collected in rubber -lined canv^as bags 
lixed on to the animal b} a s]>ecial harness joined to a collai (a figure 
shows this arrangement , plans ot the feeding boxes are also given) 

Kach ration was fed during two periods of 10 days each Each ex- 
|)t*nmental period was preceded by a preliminary period of 25 to 32 days, 
rluring which the pigs became accustomed to the experimental rations, the 
boxes and the bags and adjustment. In each experiment lour 7 month 
pigs were used During the I9i3-i()i4 experiments Berkshire r Chester 
White crosses of equal size weie used duiing the i<)i4 1015 experiments 
iHiroc Jersey a Poland China crosses also of equal size The analyses 
of the foodstuffs and excrements are given in tables Table I summarises 
the coefficients of digestibility of the ex ix^ri mental rations - 

T\niyL I Cocffictenls of chgesHlnlity of the rations fed. 
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Aftei examining the influence of one foodstuff on the digestibility of 
another as shown b}" these experiments the authors conclude — i) that 
the coefficients of digestibility of foods calculated indirectly by subtract- 
ing the weight of the digestible nutritive elements of one loodstufl* (deter- 
mined directly during other periods) from the corresponding values for the 
two foodstuffs together, may be, and probably often is, decidedly inexact 
2) that the weight of the digestible nutritive elements of a mixed riition 
(calculated by the coefficients of digestibility of tjje foodstuffs, obtained 
diiectly for each of the foodstuffs given alone may be decidedly inexact. 
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Tint) shows that to obtain exact results concerning the coefficients of 
digestibility of mixed rations diiect expeninents niu^t be made with the 
mixed rations 

Table II gives data on the influence ot one ioodstutf on the digesti- 
bility of the iiutritue matter contained in another foodstuff 

Taj3Ii II Influence of om foodsluff on the d%gesi%bilii\ 
oj the nutnUve matter contained in another foodsfhff 
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Other t ible-. show the ( \lciit to which cadi pig digcs*.ed its lood 1 he 
anther*) conclude lhaf under the ] racticalh identical conditions during 
the whole cxiicniiient the coefficients of digestibilit> of the iiulncne ele- 
ment of a senes of diffeienl lations slic'w (bstinct]> higlui \ allies for some 
})igs thin loi others The difleieiices in the coefficients of digtstibilit\ ot 
the nutritive dements ( f one foodstuff for different pigs are howcvei pro 
bdblv too small to be of gre it piactical or economic il nn])or^ance if ol any 
imporcanct at .all 

2 ~ Proportions of Supplements to Maize for Fattening Swine in Ohio» U. S. A. — 

Robt*)ON W I# w thQ Ohn A ^rtcnliural Fxbtfrim ni ^litii.n Bulhttn pp S7 \\()(3h- 
t(r Ohio Sditdnbei i )!'' 

Alth'nigh it has been proved that in fattening pigs the best results 
are obtained when niai/e is supplemented bv other fo(>d**tuffs tlie be^t pro- 
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portions in which to mix the rations have nevei been exactly determined 
The object of the experiments described was to determine the most favo- 
rable propoitions in which tankage, ground soy beans, lin,r»eed oil meal, 
and skim milk should be added to maize for fattening pig-. 

Intheibt. experiment three lot^ of 5 pigs were fed lor ib weeks on 
ground maize and tankage as ooon as they were weaned. In hot i 50 ])arts 
by weight of tankage and 481 i>art^ of maize were fed. In hot 2 o 3()875 
lb. of tankage were given. h(>t 3 received decreasing percentage.s of tank- 
age beginning by 20 the first Aeek and ending by 5 % the last. The 
results differed little, but were most favourable in the ist and ^rd tests. 

In the 2iid. experiment of 16 weeks’ duration made with three lots 
ot 4 pigvS ot an civerage initial weight ot 57 5 lb., the pigs fed tankage in 
weekly decreasing quantities showed a greater increase in live weight and 
consumed less food per unit ot gain than dio.se recei\ing definite proper 
tions of tankage and maize or a constant daily quantity 

In the 3rd. ex])eriment, la.>tiiig ib wcf ks, with two lots of 4 pigs ot an 
a\cTage weight of 75 lb., hot i was fed maiz<‘ and tankage in the ratio of 
tS I, and how 2 tankage in percentages decreasing weekly from 20 to 5. 
The lesults obtained weie the inverse of those of the two first ex])erinients , 
definite quantitie'i of tankage gave greater gains and smallei consumption 
The 4lh. experiment lasted 20 weeks. Thirty jiigs of an aveiagc w^eight 
of 47 lb were divided into (> lots fed small medium or abundant tankage 
Id tions as a supplement to maize (i e , in the small latioii abou ^4* 
the average one about ^ j, of that of the abundant ration which consisted 
ot ib c)4 frir firs*i lot, and decreased irom ^2 7 to 13 8 in the fourth) 
The suppleiiient ar} food wa . gnen in constant ejuaniities in the three first 
groups and weekly deci easing quantilies in the othei three The best 
results were obtained with large tpiantitie-. of tankage in definite proixirtion 
to the maize The l)e-.t results with small quan ities of tankage were 
obtained w^hen it was fed in larger (piaiities at first and gradually decreased. 
The niediuin rations gave beJer results lhan the small and a» andant ones. 

The object oi the 5th. cx])erinieut w^hich lasted ib week'- was to 
corujiare the values ot tankage, soybean meal and linseed oil meal as sup- 
]>leiiients to niai/c (the firsv two in vaiviiig quantities) Eight lots of s \ igs 
eacli were used the average weight ot the ])igs being 144.0 lb Tho;e ted 
a ration containing to ol tankage sh<w\ed an average gain of 3^) 2 and 
consumed 10.^ less food than the group fed maize only Bettei results 
were obtained wdth 10 ”0 ol tankage than with 3 or 20 When the sup- 
pknientary ration wms increased a largei quantity was required to reidace 
I unit of maize. On the basis <»f equal quantitie-* ot pioteiii, soybean meal 
and linseed oil meal gave better results than tankage, considering their con 
tent in nitrogen- free substances Kconomical gain.*) were most constant 
with tankage. At the outset soybeans gave gains with the smallest con- 
‘'Uiiiption of food, but, during the latter part of the exjicriment, it was 
surpassed by linseed oil meal. 

In the bth. experiment a lot of 6 pigs of an average weight of 71.75 
lb. was fed during 14 weeks on maize and tankage in self-feeders, so that 

!*?•] 
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the animals could eat as much of each food as they liked. The average 
daily increase in weight was 1.5 lb. per head, with a consumption of 3.89 
lb. per lb. gain. The amount of tankage consumed increased during the 
first three weeks, rising from 14.6 to 19 % of the ration, and then decreased 
to about 5.6 % during the last eight weeks of the experiment The average 
amount consumed throughout the experiment was 12.4 parts of maize 
to I part of tankage. 

In the 7th experiment, which lasted 10 ueeks, three tests were made 
with skim milk as a supplement to maize. When maize and skim milk 
were ted ad lib. the pigs look less milk as they grew older. More skim milk 
in the ration lessened its value as a substitute for maize. As compared 
with tankage as a supplement to maize it cost less j^er lb. of gain, although 
there was a '•mailer difference during the second half of the exi>erimental 
j)eriod than during the firot. 

Five lots of 5 pigs, of an average weight of 79 lb., were used during the 
13 weeks of the 8th. experiment in which maize and skim milk, both sepa- 

and mixed, and maize and tankage, were compared. Maize alone and 
skim milk alone gave bad results as compared with those obtained with 
the two food-* mixed. Pigs fed skim milk only made fairly good gains in 
live weight, but did not fatten. On an avciage they consumed 36.O lb. 
of skim milk t'ach daily and gained slightly more than i lb. daily. In a 
ration of skim milk and maize in equal parts, compared with maize alone 
3.37 lb. ot the first replaced 1.37 lb. of the second. When 'kim milk wa.s 
used as a supplement to maize a smaller quantity of nutritive elenmnt 
was required per lb. of gain than when the supplement w^as composea of 
tankage, but the gain w^as more rapid with tankage 

The 9th, experiment aimed at obtaining new data on the use of differ- 
ent proiiortions of maize and skim milk for fattening pigs. Seven lots of 
5 pigs were used, five of which received maize and skim milk in different 
proportions, one maize only and one maize and tankage. The average ini- 
tial weight of the pigs was 43.(1 lb. and the experiment lasted 15 weeks. 
The lot fed maize only did very badly ; the daily average gain w’-as 0.35 lb. 
per head, with a consunqition of (>.85 lb per lb gain. The lot receiving 
maize and tankage (in the ratio of 9 i) nmde smaller gaim uhan any lot 
receiving maize and skim milk. With maize and skim milk in equal parts 
or maize and tankage in the ratio of 9 i a smallei amount of dry matter 
was required to produce i lb. of gain with skim milk than with tankage. 
When the ratic; of ^kim milk to maize exceeded 50 % of the ration iis sub- 
stitution value decreavsed. When the pigs received maize and .-^kim milk 
ad lib. the ]jroportion of skim milk to maize increased during the first five 
weeks, then gradually decreased from the ytli to the ibtli. On an average 
the pig.-> ate 22,2 lb. of skim milk per day, or (>.4 lb. per lb. of maize. They 
gained weight more ra])idlv than those pigs receiving less milk, and the 
quantit}^ of total food elements required per unit of gain was smaller. 

Conclusions — Further experiments are necessary to determine 
the best proportion of tankage to be fed to pigs, but it seems that, if 10 % 
is given, there is no advantage in giving a larger quantity at the beginning 
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of the fattening period than at the end , when, however, only 5 % of 
tankage i$ given, a laiger quantity should be supplied at the outset. Skim 
milk IS a more profitable maize supplement than tankage, especially for 
young pigs. No definite maize supplement seems the best, nor does there 
appear to be any optimum proportion in which to administer it , the choice 
of both depends the age of the pig, the market price of fat -hogs, the price 
of maize, and the availability of the supplements 

231 - The Artifieial Lighting of H^n Houses. — Blford, n c , m The isncuiturai Oa- 
tetle of Canada Voi V, Nfo ii pp 1045 1048 -f- i Fig OtUiwa, Novembti, 1918 
To solve the much-discused problem of the usefulness or harmful- 
ness of artificial light in hen houses the Poultry Division of the Experiment 
Station of Ottawa earned out experimento during che winters 1916-17 and 
1917-18 with ihe Barred Rock and Eeghorn breeds Electric lamps were 
lit in the hen houses from 6 a, m. till daylight, and from duik till 9 p. m. 
In the houses of the control hens no light was lit. 

The experimental groups produced most eggs in December and January, 
the contiol groups in March- April for the Leghorn breed, and in January- 
February for the Barred Rock. The advantage of lighting depends, there- 
fore, on the object in view. If it be desired to have eggs at the beginning 
of winter to sell fresh at a high price, lighting is an advantage , if eggs 
for hatching are desired it is a disadvantage. The difterence in the total 
number of eggs laid between the experimental and the control groups was 
small (in all 2 470 and 2 242 eggs respectively from November to April by 
40 hens). Experiments on the effect of lighting on the health of the hens 
are in progress 

2 - Feeding Fowls with Wheat Treated with Copper Mixture; Experiments in New 

South Wales, Australia. — Ihe A^ucuUural Gazette of New SotUhWalci Vol XXIX, 
Pt 9 p 667 Sytinev, Septembn, ic)i8 

As farmers do not always sow all their sulphate-treated seed it is of 
interest to know whether it may be fed safely to hens. 'U ith this end in 
view the Agricultural Department of New South Wales made a series of 
experiments at Hawkes Agricultural College. Twelve Rhode Island Red 
hens were divided into three lots, each receiving their normal food in the 
morning. In the evening Dot i was given wheat which had first been 
soaked in a 1,5 % copper sulphate solution, then in lime (according to the 
formula proposed by the Department of Agriculture), Lot 2 wheat soaked 
in I 5 % copper sulphate solution only, and Lot 3 a mixture of Vs vheat 
grain and maize. 

RKSunts. — i) The treated grain was always eaten immediately by 
Lots I and 2 ; 2) the three lots ate equal amounts of grain daily , 3) from 
June 17, T917, to February 28, 1918, the three lots produced 997, 97b, 
and 93q eggs respectively ; 4) the eggs were normal in size, shape and 
appearance , 5) the health of the hens was always good , no change was 
observed in the excreta as a result of the continued use of copper 
sulphate. ^ 

A post mortem examination was made of some of the hens of the first 
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t^o lots. Externally there were no signs of any injurious effect exercised 
by the sulphate-treated grain, but in a few cases there was a marked effect 
on the liver and a slight effect on the intestines* This shows that the con- 
tinued use of copper sulphate, even in small quantities, may have bad re- 
sults ; moreover the action of copper sulphate is known to be cumula- 
tive. 

Conclusions. — When it is essential to avoid all waste, sulphate- 
treated grain may be fed to hens with danger on condition that they form 
small part of the ration only and are not used for more than a few months. 

2^3 - The Rouen Duck; its Value lor Crossing Purposes. — fauc llon, x ,iii VAccUma- 

^alion, Journal di^ hhteurs^ December 8, pp. Pans, 1918 

The Rouen duck is a useful breed, prolific, easy to raise, and much 
appreciated everywhere. It resembles exactly its ancestor, the wild duck, 
except that, under the influence of domesticity and breeding, it has increas- 
ed m size and weight. The Rouen duck improved by selection may weigh 
as much as 9.9 lb., whereas the wild duck barely weighs 3.3 lb. The laying 
capacity of the Rouen duck is also five times that of the wild duck. Rouen 
duck breeding has always been an excellent investment ; the principal mar- 
kets are Duclair, Goumayet and Dieppe. 

The Duclair duck is a local variety of the Rouen duck, obtained and 
selected paiticularly at Duclair (about 12 miles from Rouen). The Duclair 
duck, massive in form with a wing stretch of 3.4 ft., dark plumage and flesh, 
is prolific and matures early. Its flesh is excellent but has a more marked 
flavour than that of the Rouen duck , this phenomenon is always found in 
breeds in which black predominates (Cayuga, Labrador), and is attributed 
to melanism' ', i. e., the presence of a large quantity of pigment in the 
blood, the opposite phenomenon, albinism " (white plumage and flesh) 
produces the contrary effect. The Rouen duck has a most favourable in- 
fluence on other breeds which heed improving in view of production. It 
is largely used for crossing purposes in other districts ; for example, in the 
south-west, crossing the Barbary drake with the Rouen duck has given the 
so-called mulard " or mulct " duck, heavy large, unprolific, but with 
fine, delicate flesh, strong tendency to fatten, and very large liver, used m 
the foie gras'" industry. 

Crossing the Rouen duck with other breeds, such as the Pekin and Ayles- 
bury, also gi\TS excellent results — fine flesh, rapid growth, early maturity, 
large size, and strength. Crossing the Aylesbury with the Duclair variety 
gives the same results but yet stronger progeny. The production of the 
Rouen duck should be developed, both because of the profit lobe derived 
from it and its usefulness in the present food crisis. 

2M - Silkworm Breading in Morocco. — levrvt d , m Rapport sur la Mission SMctcoU # 

lu Matoc [OUobn iqt6), Chambie dc Commerce Lyon^ Laboratoire d'itudes de la sote de 

la condition publiqur dts sous de Lvon pp 22 4 - 1 mip 4 * 12 Photographs. Lyons, 1918 

Since 1914 the Administration of the Protectorate has taken steps to 
revive silkworm breeding by making several new mulberry tree plantations 
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and organising silkworm breeding in the Fez district. The aim of the first 
year was to gain experience for the following one; 880 lb, of cocoons were 
obtained. In the second year 3 300 lb. of good quality cocoons were ob- 
tained. In 1916 (the year in which the author made his investigation 
journey and report), as a result of pebrine and flacherie, lO ounces of eggs 
divided among 120 breeders, gave only 1793 lb. of cocoons. Flacheiie may 
be produced accidentally by unfavourable climatic conditions or lack of hy- 
gienic care during breeding. Pebrine, on the contrary, may easily be avoid- 
ed by the use of eggs guaranteed to be healthy. The cocoons obtained in 
1916 were used in the spinning bowls set up in the Fez fair and proved very 
instructive to the natives who also received lessons in silkwoim breeding 
and the silk industry by means of cinematograph films. 

The mulberry trees are scatter^ about the gardens. The greatest 
development of silkworm breeding in Morocco was from the 10th to the 
13th centuries, but it disappeared updei French and Italian conqH‘tition. 
The Moroccan silk industry could not resist competitum because^ it retain- 
ed the primitive methods of silkworm breeding, and it died out completely 
in the 19th century as a result of pebrine. The old mulberry trees are all 
that remain of the dead iiidustiy. Nevertheless the silk industry and native 
spinning survived the disappearance of the breeding industry and, at the 
present time, over 400 spinning looms work in the Fe:^ Medina and in all 
the other towns which formerly were also centres of silk production. 

At the present day this industry is dependent on foreign countries, 
especially France and Italy, for the 4 400 000 lb. of silk it requires. Details 
are given of the imports from iqio to 1915 showing, among other things, 
the preponderant importance of French products in these imports. 

A description is given of the methods xised in the Moroccan industry. 
They are mostly very primitive, but the workmen are skilful and often 
make very beautiful materials. In the author's opinion it is not desirable 
in the interest of the Moroccan art itself, to replace the hand loom by the 
mechanical loom, as it is too early for such a change. The French object 
should be the development of silkwonii breeding. Fiom this point of view 
everything remains to be done, from the planting of mulberries to the pro- 
fessional instruction of the natives. To this end the support of the public 
bodies is indispensable. 

First of all the most favourable district for silkworm breeding must be 
chosen. The pure air and moderate heat necessary can be found only in 
the mountains. The nxost suitable mountains seem to be those stretching 
from the south of Fez to the first heights of the Central Atlas, with Se- 
frou as centre. The eggs could be kept in the neighbouring high mountains 
during winter. Nurseiies of the different varieties of mulberry should be 
formed, and the trees planted, not by the roadside where the dust con- 
tinually settles on the leaves, but in the fields, in well-spaced rows between 
which other crops may be grown. A silkworm breeding station must be 
established which will produce healthy eggs, distribute them among the 
natives, and supervise the breeding of the silkworms. The indispensable 
technical instruction must be given to the natives. For some time the hdt- 
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vest should be sold locally and, after the chrysalids have been smothered, 
exported to Marseilles. 

To sum up, the author wishes to preserve the artistic, domestic, 
and pastoral character of the Moroccan industry, and to give an energetic 
start to silkworm breeding itself. 

235 - An Experimental Study of Carrying and Cart-drawing by Dogs, --hacbbt- 

'1OOPLET, L , in the Revue Sctenttfiquf, Ycir CL VI, No 16, pp 492 496 1918 

The author made an experimental study of canying and cart-drawing 
by dogs, and collected many data on this subject which have enabled him 
to estimate the extent to which dogs may humanely and practically be 
utilised for these purposes 

1) The respiratory functions of the dog and its equipmeot. — 
According to most workers who have studied the subject, the most logical 
way to harness a dog is to harness it as far as possible like a horse. This is 
the practice which has always been followed by the Belgians, past masters 
in the rational utilisation of dogs for drawing carts. In view of the differ- 
ences between the physical resistance and anatomy of dogs and horses it 
is, however, necessaiy to modify somewhat the system of harnessing for 
horses (collar an d chest strap) . The horse-collar is ill-adapted to the dog and 
soon hurts it because the dog has not the marked projection towards the 
lower end (excellent support) of the horse, and its almost horizontaj neck 
causes the collar to press on the wind-pipe. The chest strap interferes with 
the respiration of the dog as, when breathing in, the rise of the lateral walls 
of the chest is prevented by the tension of the strap during motion. The 
ribs of the dog must, therefore, be protected, and various contrivances have 
been devised to this purpose — a chest strap with a metal frame, padded in- 
side, a belt with a small hoop placed across the dog's shoulders to separate 
the reins, a belt strapped to each end of a metal hoop placed over the dog 
and very similar to that of a Russian ‘‘troika 

2) The movement of the dog, the shafts and pole. — While walk- 
ing the movements of the dog are what Darwin has called “ flexuous to 
this “undulating “tendency is added that of “crossing" (i. e. the foot-prints 
of the back limbs are not on the same lines as that of the fore ones), so that 
the parallel lines of the shafts hinder the dog very much This may be re- 
medied by tying the dog, under the cart, to the axle-tree, as is done in Bel- 
gium and Germany, but this has the disadvantage of preventing the ani- 
mal from properly guiding the cart. Another, more suitable, arrangement 
is that of the jointed pole, a steel tube or wooden pole passing over the dog's 
back and attached by the end to the upper part of the rigid chest strap 
descrbed above ; the double jo’nt allows the chest-strap, and consequently, 
the dog's body, to move vertically and horizontally. This arrangement 
removes all the disadvantages menVoned and gives the animal the greatest 
possible freedom of movement. Dogs so harnessed do excellent work. 

3) The withers and foot of the dog. — The shoulder resistance is 
sufficient to allow drawing, i. e., the withers are strong enough to pull a 
carriage or bear a pack saddle. Numerous tests have shown that two dogs 
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with pack saddles can carry a man weighing 165 lb. several hundred yards 
(maximum effort). The joints of the dog, a digitigrade rimner, move 
almost exclusively in lines parallel to the direction in which it is going, so 
that sprains are very rare, indeed practically never occur. The elastic balls 
under the foot resist, in dogs covering long distances, even on pebbles. To 
harden the underneath of the paw, an ointment of soot and tallow is ex- 
cellent. 

4) Training, guiding work. — Advice is given on the training and 
guiding of dogs. They may be lead by an ordinary collar with rings on either 
side to which the reins are fixed. Guiding with a stick only also gives ex- 
cellent results. The minimum height of a draught dog must be i .8 ft. The 
amount of work a dog can do depends more on its energy than its size as 
it pulls more especially by gathering together and then stretcliing its limbs. 
Without considering the obvious exaggerations on the amount of work a 
dog can do, it may be said that an average animal can pull at a rate of 3.6 
miles an hour, including stops, a useful load of 130 lb. on a cart of the same 
weight over a distance of from 25 to 36 miles if necessaiy. In this case 
the dog itself might weigh only 88 to no lb. Very good work may be 
done with 2 or 3 dogs harnessed to one cart ; in this case the rule of the de- 
struction of strength when animals work together is observed. One dog 
alone gives a work of no lb., two dogs harnessed together a work of 215 lb., 
and three dogs together, a work of 264 lb. A rest of 2 to 4 minutes every 
half hour is suflBicient but indispensable. The minimum ration for a dog 
working several hours a day is 450 gm. of meat and i kg. of bread. 

5) Pack saddi^K vogs. — A ratnnal pack-saddle system is described. 
The saddle, on which the pack is fixed is well strapped on. To prevent over- 
tight strapping, thus crusliing the aninials sides, a light aluminium frame 
is advisable, arranged in a similar wa> to the chest-band described, and being 
held in place, without moving, by its shape. Although some mastiffs and 
other dogs can carry as much as 44 lb., the average weight allowing rapid 
movement is 22 to 33 lb. A double pack saddle is also used. The author 
believes the dog will be used increasingly as a draught and pack animal and 
that its value as such is not to be despised. 

2^G - The Sheep-killing Dog in the United States. — Wilson, y f , m the u s Depart- 
m’niof AqricuHure, Farmers' Bullettn'i^o, 9^5 Washington, February, tqis 

The total annual loss of sheep killed by dogs on the farms of the 36 
western states is 107 760 head, or i % of the total number of sheep in these 
states, thus decreasing appreciably the possible profits and hindering the 
full development of sheep rearing. 

The replies received by the Department of Agriculture from its crop 
correspondents show that the present number of sheep in the states under 
consideration could be increased by 150 % without decreasing the stock 
of other animals. These replies also show that sheep-breeding is consid- 
ered very profitable, but that the dogs are the chief obstacle to its develop, 
ment. To remedy this the author recommends a^ higher tax on dogs so 
as to reduce the number of superfluous ones, and the adoption of severer 
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laws against an excessive number of dogs. The outline of such a law is 
given ; it aims at taxing dogs, identifying those for which licenses have 
been paid, the control of sheep-killing dogs, and making th^ shepherds 
financially lesponsible for such losses. 

A description is given of a metal fence suitable for enclosing sheep- 
runs through which dogs cannot pass. This fencing was tested by the 
U, S. Forest Service and found impenetrable by sheep dogs and coyotes. 

An appendice contains a summary of the laws against dogs in the 
different states and, in full, those of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, as 
examples of modern laws affording efficient protection to owners of flocks. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

237 - Tractor Schools Organised by the " J. L Case Threshing Machine Co.**, in the 

U. S. A. — rarm IfnfyUfncni XXXTX No 44 p IS Chic igo, Octobtr 31, 1918. 

The “ J. I. Oasu T. M. Co of Racine (Wisconsin), has announced 
its seventh annual tractor course. The courses, absolutely free to all 
farnieis and operators, are conducted in all parts of the Umted States and 
Canada and last a week. The work is divided into 3 branches : — 
i) lecture and introduction , 2) repair and shop work ; 3) tractor 
operation and work on tractors. 

SYLi^nus OB THE COURSE — Motor * its principle, operation and 
adjustments ; general troubles ; loss of power ; how to grind and reset 
valves , fitting pistons and lings ; adjusting bearings , timing of valv«(^and 
ignition ; lubricating. 

Ignition systems : the different types and their principle ; how to de- 
tect and remedy ignition trouble , adjustment and caic of igmtion system. 

I nets and carhurehon : fuels, their comparison and use; carburettor 
trouble , adjustment of carburettor ; kerosene and its use. 

Luhncaiion and luhn cants : oils and greases and their proper use; 
oiling systems, adjustment and caie. 

Cooling system: cooling system explained, its proper use and care. 

Tractor chassis : trucks and frame ; transmis'^ion and gears ; adjust- 
ment, overhauhiig and geneial care of tractor 

Tractor operation * starting motor and handling tractor ; general 
operalive subjects. 

Tractor work : use of tractors for various operations ; traction work ; 
belt work ; propei use of tractor. 

Implemefits * hitching of ploughs and farm implements; draft of 
various implements , care and operation of farm implements. 

238 - Power Farming Tests Organised by the ** Chambre Syndicale des Constructeurs 
de Machines Agricoles de France^, at La Verridre.— x. Van zulpkif, m the 
tin Mcnsutl (It la Chambu Syndicate dis Constructeurs de Machines Agrtcolcs, No 7, pp 
378380 Pins, (XU»b i, t«)i 8 —n IUnoclmvnv, M, in the BuUctxn de la SoetdU 
d^Ewoura^enicnt l>uur l*lndu\tn< Ycai CXVII, Vol CXXX, No 5, pp 291- 

2 Q 5 -f 3 Eig- P ins, S ptemb r 0<.tober, 1918 ~ HI, EiVLbRC, P , in the Bulletin de la 
SocUiedts Agncultcun de France^ Rumc agneoh mcnsuclU, pp 231-235 + i Tabic Pans, 
Oitobir TOT 8 

I — M. Van Zui,pei<e, in reporting on the trials organised by the 
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Cbambre Syndicale des Constiucteurs dc Machines Agricoles de France'' 
at La Verriire (Seine-et-Oise, France), says that he has not observed 
att3ri;hing that might constitute a striking novelty in the niotorculture in- 
dustry. 

The following machines (i) were admitted to the trials : -- i) Tou- 
rand-Latid motor-plough H.P. ; weight 0 380 lb. ; plough, 3-5 furrows] 
— 2) Case tractor [a) 18 H.P. ; weight, 4 900 lb. ; 3-furrow plough — 6) 
25 H.P. ; weiglit, 10 780 lb. ; 4-furrow plough] — 3) light De Mesmay 
tractor [15 H. P. , weight, 4 180 lb. ; plough] — 4) Mogul tractor [20 H. P. ; 
weight, 6 490 lb. ; 3-furrow plough] — 5) Titan tractor [20 H.P. ; weight, 
6 490 lb. ; 3-furrow plough] — 6) Beemann tractor [4 H. P. ; weight, 627 
lb. ; various implements] — 7) de Dion-Bouton windlass ploughs {a) 
40-50 H. P. ; weight, 14 740 lb. ; balance plough ; h) 25-35 F. ; weight, 
I 760 lb. ; cultivator] — 9) MIvSTrae tractor [20 H.P. ; weight not given ; 
plough] — 10) Happy-P'armer tractor (16 II P. ; weight, ^ 730 lb. ; 2- 
fuirow plough] — ^ii) Ar-Denn tractor fby H. BAuenKT, at Sens, Yonne, 
France; 45 H.P.; weight 7 70b lb. ; 3 furrow4)loughj — 12) Sandusky 
tractor (25 H.P. ; weight, 4 070 lb ; plough] — 13) haul age- tractor 

[32 H. P. ; weight, 4 180 lb ; balance plough] — 14) “ Motocultcur '' 
[of the " Motoculture P^ran^aise Co., of Paris ; type A ; 30 H.P. : weight, 
4 400 lb. , with rotary apparatus or digger and gang] — 15) Doisy wind- 
lass-tractor [25 H.P. ; weight, 7 040 lb. ; 5-furrow turnurcst plough] — 
16) Seundesou Universal tractor [25 H. P. ; weight, 6 564 lb. ; 3-furrow 
plough]. (Be ides these tractors M. P. Leceere also mentions the “Aurore " 
tractoi of Neuerburg & Sons, 3, Rue de la Boetie, Paris; 14 H. P. ; 
weight, 3 960 lb. ; 2-furrow plough). The Universal, De Mesmay, Fietz haul- 
age-tractor, de Dion-Bouton ploughing windlass, Doizy windlass tractor, 
TouranD’Latie motor plough compare favourably with those machines 
not made in PYance They are carefully and strongly made and work 
smoothly. The “ Motoculteur " does a new kind of work, reducing the 
arable layer completely to a uniform fine tilth. The working of the tractor ? 
that took part generally left a good impression. Those tractors that the 
author saw working all pulled ploughs , brabant, gang and balance xdoughs 
of wellknown types, some in stubble, others in fields that had been 
ploughed shallowly ; others worked in clover fields or artificial meadows. 

II. — M. Ringeemann describes the De 1 )ion-Box"TON ploughing 
windlass as follows : — 2 windlasses, as in the big steam machines, haul 
a balance plough with a cable ; each motor windlass is driven by a 4 
cylinder motor, of 125 mm. bore and 150 mm. stroke, developing 50 H. P. 
at I 000 to I 200 revolutions. The front wheels arc i metre in diameter 
with a tyre 20 cm. broad ; the rear wheels are 1.40 metres in diametei with 
a tyre 23 cm. broad. The cable, winding on the windlass whose horizontal 
axis is perpendicular to the shaft, has a speed of 3 700 to 4 500 metres 


(1) The notes in square brackets arc taken from the table drawn up by M P Ebclbrc. 

m) 
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per hour ; the avers^e pull is 3 200 kg. The cable is 500 metres long and 
15 mm. in diameter ; its breaking strain point is 12 000 kg. 

Each windlass weighs 6 000 1 ^. On the road it rims at 3 000 and 7 000 
metres per hour reduang to i 400 metres in the field. The minimum 
turning radius is 7 metres. A de Dion-Bouton windlass is shown in the 
appended figure. The 35 H P windlass is built on the same model as the 
50 H P. one — 4-cylinder engine, of 100 mm. bore and 140 mm. stroke ; 
I 000 to I 200 revolutions per minute ; front wheels, 90 cm. in diameter 
with 20 cm. tyres ; rear wheels, i 20 metres in diameter with 20 cm. tyres ; 
cable : diameter, 13 mm. ; length, 400 metres ; resistance to breaking, 
9 000 kg ; speed, 3 700 to 4 500 metres per hour ; average pull, 2 000 kg. 



Df Oion Bouton Windlass 


On the road the speed varies from 3 000 to 5 000 metres per hour ; in the 
field, by changing the chain pinion, the speed can be reduced to 2 000 or 
3 000 metres per hour. The minimum turning radius is 7 metres. ^ 
The other machines have been described previously by the author 
and nearly all have been noticed in the Bulletin, 

III — According to M. P. Lhclerc, the trials at Ta Verri^re mark 
an impoitant stage in the history of power farming and the progress made 
since the tri^ at Grigny (France), in 1917* is considerable. Besides foreign 
made machines, a large number of machines made by the big French 
firms were shown at I^a Verri^re The ground at I^a Verri^re was suited 
to the working of the machines : fairly level, of perfectly even character 
without any stones or obstacles, sufficiently damp to work easily, and not 
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90 damp as to binder the progress* of the machines ; there were long strips 
of land so that frequent turning was avoided. 

While reserving judgment on the principle of the rotary apparatuses, 
owing to the lack of sufficient experience, it may be said that, on the whole, 
the machines shown at La Verri^re will probably be of good service to farmers. 

All the machines seen at la Varrifere had explosion motors, mostly 
vertical and multi-cylindered and running at from i ooo to i 200 revolu- 
tions. Save a very few exceptions, the H.P. of the motors varied from 
20 to 40, and the weights were under 6 600 lb (save for the windlasses). 

The use of suspension springs is becoming more and more frequent , 
there is a tendency to abandon 3-wheeled for 4-wheeled machines, with 
triangular suspension. 

Although at first sight it seems easy to attach an implement to a trac- 
tor, it is not so in fact and regarding this the author points out the error 
in those attachment devices that form a rigid whole of both tractor and im- 
plement as well as those that leave too little space between them, owing 
to which the tractor tends to steer badly. 

The difficulty is in not only knowing the work to be carried out but 
also in arranging the machines in such a way that the work can be done 
under the varying conditions of soil and weather that may be met with, 
h'or the author, there are not 2 well-defined problems that are placed to- 
gether, one mechanical and the other agricultural, but simply a single pro- 
blem of very complex '' agro-mechanics “ that constantly varies according 
to the weather, the nature and configuiation of the soil, etc., a problem 
capable of several solutions, each of which is only of value between certain 
fixed limits. 

The appreciation of the arrangements as a whole and in detail that 
should be adopted in order to correspond to fixed conditions of use that 
vary for the same farm, the same field, is particularly difficult, for it is 
influenced simultaneously by agricultural and mechanical factors. The 
farmer indicates the agricultural factors, the mechanic indicates the me- 
chanical factors, but the two must be embodied in one person so as to take 
the two categories of factors simultaneously into account. 

Makers who are for the first time turning their attention to power 
farming must consider this situation carefully and not imagine that it 
suffices to produce a machine well conceived from the mechanical stand- 
point in order to have a rapid sale of large numbers. 

The field of action in power farming is very vast ; everywhere hand- 
labour has to be replaced by power farming machines with the slightest 
possible delay, 

2^9 - Traotion wiith *^Poor Gas”. — De MoNOolfier, I,., in La Technique Moderns, 

Year X, No q, pp. 4* 4 Hrs. Pari*;, September, iqiS. 

To remedy the lack of carburants for road haulage, lighting gas was 
used in England (i), stored in flexible balloons or compressed in rigid 
tubes. In Holland (2) hydrogen was used and, in Switzerland, synthetic 

(1) See R,, Juttc, 1918, No. 680 — (2) Sec R , May, 1918, No. 565 
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alcohol obtained from calcium carbide (which is cheaper than alcohcd 
obtained by fermentation but is still a costly carburant). At present 
there is a shortage of carburants like parafiSn and the heavy oils, and so 
gas offers the best possibility of success for hauling heavy loads. For 
passenger cars, petrol will long remain the most suitable carburant. The 
application of “ poor gas '' to the automobile consists in adding a light and 
small gas producer to the frame so as to replace the balloon or reservoir ^f 
compressed lighting gas ; only the same engine cannot be used unless im- 
portant changes are made in it. “ Poor gas ** engines require a si>ecial 
compression and distribution, which are difficulties that are compensated 
by considerable economy in consumption as shown by road trials carried 
out by a motor lorry running on poor gas (economy of 8o % ad valorem in 
comparison with petrol engines). 

To adapt poor gas to motor traction, the engine must be neither too 
heavy, nor too bulky. To attain this, small engines have been built weigh- 
ing only 4^0 kg., running at about i ooo revolutions, of 135 mm. bore and 
170 mm. stroke, which, with 4 cylinders, develop about 40 H.P. 

The compression is 10 or 12 kg., instead of the 4 or 4.5 kg. in petrol 
engines. The chief difficulty is to find a light motor, not bulky, and pro- 
ducing a clean gas after passing it through a scrubber and washer. Those 
poor gas lorries that are now working have a gas producer fed exclusively 
with wood charcoal ; the anthracite gas producers did not give such good 
results, as the gas produced contained more tar and other impuritiesi^an 
that obtained with wood and wood charcoal producers The thermal 
yield of the poor-gas engines is double that of the steam engine. Poor- 
gas offers uncontestable advantages over steam, petrol and paraffin for 
powers ranging between 20 to 100 H.P. For power farming, poor-gas 
traction would give an enormous economy. The author's study contains 
several figures, including one of a poor-gas motor lorry and one of a poor- 
gas electro-generator plant of 40 H.P. 

240 ~ The Estimation of the Work of a Power Farming machine. — kinoflil^nn, m , 

in the Bulletin de la SocUU d' Encouraxifnent pour V Industrie Nat lonah , Year I^XVII, 

Vol eXXX No 5 , PP 281-28^ Pans, S ptembir-Octobcr, 1918 

The author gives an approximate solution of the following problem : 
— When the test of a power-farming machine lasts 10 to 30 minutes, how 
can the work that can be carried out under practical conditions be estimated, 
only considering the measuie relating to the speed during the work ? 

Ivct I be the width worked by the machine in metres, c the distance 
travelled in metres per hour while the machine is working (ploughing, etc.). 

If there were no lime lost the surface S worked per hour would be, 
in sq. metres, egual to Ic. But, given that about the same time is lost in 
turning, the product Jc should be multiplied by a first reduction coeffi- 
cient m var3ing from o 86 to 0.77 for an average furrow length of 150 
metres ; this coefficient diminishes with the speed of progression. The 
actual work per hour is only 50 minutes, owing to various stoppages in prac- 
tice, lubricating, inspecting the machinery, which requires a second re- 

ruf-s4#] 
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duction coefficient of 0.83, so that, if K be the final coefficient, thefollowin 
table will be obtained, K varying with the speed forward during the work 


Speed forward (m metres) 
during work 


per teoond 

per hour 

0,80 

2 880 

0,90 

3240 

I 00 

3600 

I.IO 

3960 

1.20 

4 32 » 

1.30 

4 680 

X 40 

3040 

I.SO 

5400 


Coefficients 


0.86 

0,71 

0.85 

0 70 

083 

0 fq 

0.82 

0.68 

0.81 

067 

0.79 

066 

0,78 

065 

0.77 

0.64 


To sum Up, the surface S on which one can reckon in current practice 
is given by the formula S = KlCy where K is the coefficient, shown in tht 
above table, corresponding to the distance c travelled per hour in metref 
while the machine is working during the test. Thus, in a trial, it was founc 
that, with a width I of 0.90 metres, the machine moves along the furrov 
at a speed c of 3 240 metres per hour, and the cultivated surface 5 on whicl 
one can reckon will be S = 0.70 x 0.90 x 3 240 = 2 041.2 sq. metres 

The previous table of the coefficients K can only be used for approxi- 
mate calculation. If more accuracy is desired, a special calculation must 
be made for each case under consideration, while taking into account the 
furrow length and the average time required for turning. 

In the case of vines or hoeing drilled crops, the uncultivated portions 
and the time required for turning must be taken into account. The for- 
mula S ~ Klc may be used on adding to I the corresponding portion a 
of the uncultivated portion, that is, I + a if the space between the drills 

is worked in a single turn, or, again / 4- ^ if the space between the drills 

requires two turns to cultivate it. This is equivalent to substituting for I 
of the formula the width E between the vines (in metres), if the space be- 
tween the lines is worked in a single turn, or ' and ^ if it is cultivated 
in 2 or 3 turns respectively. 

# 

241 - The Hollis Tractor. — Kinoelmann, M in the Bulletin de la SoctHe d*^ncouraf,e 
ment pour l*Jndmtnc NattonaU, Year CXVII, Vol CXXX, No *>, pp. 286 288 -f 2 l'ig«> 
Pari«<, Septembtr-OrlobtT, 10^8 

Description of the Hollis tractor made by the Hollis Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., and shown in the appended figpre. The 
4-cylinder mdtor, developing 25 H. P., is plac^ in front under the bonnet 
«, and the cooling system has a capacity of 113 litres. The 2 driving wheels 
are in front and can turn in a horizont^ plane around the vertical axis 
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These 2 wheels, of about 68 cm. in diameter and 20 cm. in t3rre width, ore 
very close to one another, which has enabled the differential to be elimina- 
ted ; the distance from hub to hub is 55 cm. All the gears run in oil 
baths in gear boxes. The 3 speeds, forward and reverse, are of 2 800, 4 000 
and II 200 metres per hour. The rear, weight-carrying wheels & are about 
85 cm. in diameter ; the wheel base is i 85 metres; the chassis is only 60 



Hollis tractor 

cm wide The outside measurements are - - length, 3 45 metres ; dis 
tance from front to the axis y, about i 20 metres, total weight, 1 135 kg. 

On account of the arrangement of the dnving wheels, whose axle can 
turn horizontally through 2 right angles, the machine can move backwards 
or forwards, while it can turn in a radius of i 35 meties. This tractor is 
mounted on springs, with a view to hauling on the road 

242 - The Mechanical Cuitlvation of Vines with a 10-20 H. P, Mogul Tractor. — i 

C\iJJAVLT,A,wJfProi,r^sA"rtco/ff( Fr/*c<>l<J,Ycir XXXV, Nos ^^6aTid3i,pp 607-611, 
no HI -I- 4 Montpellier, June 30 nnd August 4, x 008 — II RiNOi LMA.i<n4^, M , 
In the HullcUnde UiSocUU d I ncouragemni pour VJndu^ttu NalionuU, Ytai CXVII, 
Vol exxx No *5 pp 2/*) 278 f 3 Figs Paris September Oflcbtr, 1918 

M. Caiu^aiti t, a vine-grower of Champigny-le-Sec (Vienne, France) has 
bought a 10-20 H P. Mogul tractor for use with his vines and cereal crops. 
He found that the tractor, with 2 men and a 3-furrow plough, did as much 
work as 5 teams and 5 dnveYs in the same time. 

The vineyard is on a slightly sloping hillside (60 cm. per 100 metres) , 
the lines are 2 metres apart and 250 metres long, with a road at each end. 
The vines, pruned on the double Guyot method are trained on two iron 
wires, one 30 cm , the other 60 cm , above the ground, supported by wooden 
posts over an area of i hectare and on iron posts over 5 hectares ; one hec- 
tare has neither wire nor posts The vines, from 5 to 25 years old, have some 
branches that droop irregularly on the two sidesr. The Mogul tractor is 
1.43 metres broad between the external rim of one wheel to the other, leav- 
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ing a play of 28 cm. between each wheel and the axis of the line of the 
plants, which is sufficient; a momentary deviation of 10 to 1 5 cm. of the front 
wheels of the tractor only causes the driving wheels to movej^^cm.^out 
of line, without affecting the plough. 



Fig 1 — Movtituigof tlic CAILI.AULT guide on the 20 H F Mogul Iraclur lor working 
among vintsi (front view) 


M. CAii.iyAUW has furnished the tractor with a guide so as to keep it 
in a straight line. This guide is fixed on the front A (see Fig. 1) of the trac- 
tor and parallel to the axle x of the steering wheels rf, d' ; the driving wheels 
project at m and m\ The guide consists in a plank ah, 2.10 metres long and 
with a section of 5 X 3 cm. ; its centre coincides with the axis 0 y oi the 
tractor ; oty* and y”, at the distance L from the vines(2 metres), whose wires 
are shown at /, 2 willow sticks y' and y*\ the bottom of which are kept 5 cm. 
above the posts, are fixed by 2 bolted plates of wood. During the work, 
the mechanic only watches one of the sticks, which should be above the 
iron wire or the line of plants. For cultivating vines, M. Caii^lault has 
made a vineyard plough, the pnnciple of which is shown in Fig. 2, The 
ploughs a-b-c-d-e are mounted on a single wooden frame ; the front plough 
c only has the share, the mould board having been removed ; the ploughs 
a-6 and turn the soil on the side of the axis /)^of the space between the 
vines; each plough, whose share works a width of 28 cm., is preceded by 
a circular coulter, shown diagrammatically at n and regulated to a depth 
of 7 or 8 cm. The width worked is 1.40 metres. 

[Ut] 
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and WiOMORE, 3 Rue Taitbout, Paris. The RaUway Company, which offeis 
a prize of 1000 frs. for the best apparatus foi the mechanical cultivatian oi 
vines, proposed to organise a series of demonstrations during the winter of 
1918 in all the vine-growing districts in its radius, so that the growers could 
judge of the results this apparatus gives. The expenments in each 
district were to last 2 days, the second only being open to the public. 

The ‘‘ Viticulteur ", which is shown in the figure, is a motor push* 
plough which may be used among weeded crops. The two large fi'ont 
wheels, i.io metres in diameter and 0.14 metres in tyre width, are worked 
by a 10 H. P. one-cylinder motor (90 mm. bore, 150 jpm. stroke). The 
motoi is on a frame, between the front and back wheels, which are 0.45 me- 
tres in diameter. Below the radiator is the change speed gear (average speed 
3 815 yds. j>er hour); and, beliind, the petrol tank. The frame, which will 
take a case fitted with various parts, ends in two shafts, guided by the wor- 
ker. The machine is 2.5 ft. broad, 5.6 ft. long, has a total height of 3.^ ft. 
and weighs iioo lb. It is said to work satisfactorily in the vines, spaced 
4.5 ft. apart, of the Haut-Brion estate, near Bordeaux. 

24 \ > Mould-board Ploughs and Disk Ploughs* — rinoflmann , in the Bulletin de la 

d'Encowa^im nl pour VJndti^int, Naiionale, Ye^ir CXVII, Vol CXXX, No 5, 

jit) 207 Piris, Stplciuber ()(lcl>tT, 1018 

The following notes on the use of mould-board ploughs and disk 
ploughs in the soils known as boulbenes " were presented by M. Davassb 
to the " vSociete d'Agiiculture de la Haute-Garonne "/France, Boulbenes " 
(" boubees " or bolv^nes ") are quaternary deposits almost entirely lacking 
in lime, i. e. clay which coagulates little or not at all (the terrcforts " 
of the neighbouring table lands always contain a large quantity of 
lime -stone, and have not the same effect on machines and cultivation 
apparatus). 

The "boulbenes" soils are reddish sands and silts, often mixed with 
pebbles. The pebbles are more abundant in the higher regions, towards 
the Pyrenees, than in the valleys, where they disappear almost entirely. 
Fairly pebbly soft or light " lx)ulbtees " and very fine, heavy, or cold 
" boulbenes " difficult to work, if not cultivated exactly at the right 
moment, are found. 

If the soil conditions are good a cylindrical mould-board plough re- 
quires 99 lb. of average traction per square decimetre (15,50 square inches), 
whereas a disk plough requires but 66 lb., an economy of 38 %. In dry 
weather ordinary ploughs penetrate " boulbenes " soils with difficulty and 
the shares are quickly spoilt, but, if sufficiently heavy, a disk plough will 
always penetrate. If, however, the soil is wet, the share penetrates easily, 
whereas the disk plough kneads the soil like mortar, doing damage. 
As the wet soil should not be turned the disk plough is generally prefer- 
able to the mould board plough. 

245 The Pavesi P 4 Motor PiOUgh. — Nicol\, I, C , i« UUalta rmtcola ed Agrarta, 

Y ’T Viri N 68268^ CasiUn mftn NoV(irb<ri7 igi8 

The new Pavi:si P4 (i) motor plough, made by the ** Moto-Aratrioe " 

(i) See Ji Junt No 557 (£d) 

lU4^4tJ 
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Company of Milan, has the following characteristics: — Weight 5 170 lb,, 
distance between the axles 6.5 ft., distance between the wheels 4.75 ft., 
maximum height 5.24 ft., diamett^r of wheels ft., width of bands 0,82 
ft., motor 15-20 H.P., turns in 24.32 ft., 4 rear wheels, yield 80 %. By 
means of a special arrangement the motor works with either petrol or 
benzene. 

At the Milan te.sts the Pavesi P4 motor plough worked three furrows ; 
it i.s possible to plough to a depth of 13. 2() in. The machine was used for 
ploughing a field and the tuining and breaking > up of the soil were com- 
plete. The work may be done without difficulty on grass and uneven land, 
plriughing either shallowly 01 deepl3^ The machine works at the rate 
of !.()(> miles an hour. It may also be list'd foi pulling three harvesting ma- 
chines and, by means ot a pulley, a threshing machine, pressing machine, 
])ump, mill, etc. Tt may also be used for pulhng lorries on roads at a rate 
of 3.7 to 4.3 miles an hour. 

246 - Motor Trucks for Farm Haulage, in the U, S. A.- andri.ws, r , m the lumn im 
Vol XXXTX.No iS iq \ 1 T.ibk* Chk*a} 4 t»A>A()lKi 31 , loiS 

Motors are rapidl}^ taking the place of animal power in hauling farm 
pioducts in mail} counties in the Fnited States, where the roads peimit. 
A significant phase of this new de\ elopment is the growth of regular freight 
service, b>' which farmers can send their produce by motor truck directly 
irom the tarm to a distant market and thus avoid both the wagon journey 
and the shipment by rail or boat. 

The estimated cost of hauling in wagons from farms to shipping points 
a\ craged in 1 <S about .]<> cents per ton per mile for wheat, 33 cents for maize 
and 48 cents for cotton. 

The cost ()1 liauling motor trucks per ton-mile comes to 15 cenks 
for maize and wheat, and r8 cents lor cotton. These tiguies are based 
upon reports made by conespondents of the bureau of crop estimates of 
the IT. S. Department of Agriculture, the estimated costs being based large- 
13' on the usual charges made foi hiring team and wagon or for motor 
truck in the various counties. 

In Kjofi the wagon costs (10 cents for maize or wheat and 27 cents for 
cotton) were lower than thosii for 1918, but the motoi truck costs were 
much lowei in 1918 than even the wagon costs of Kjob, due to greater effi- 
ciency of the motor truck. 

Motor truck hauls in i<m 8 from farm to shipping point averaged 11.3 
miles, while wagon hauls aveiaged 9 miles ; and a motor truck made 3.4 
round trips per day over its longer route of 11.3 miles, while wagons made 
1.2 lound trips per da3^ of tlie <1 mile distance. 

The motor trucks generally used b3'' the farmers are not the large trucks, 
but the small ones' whose nominal capacity, is usually one to two tons - In 
many countiies the trucks used for hatiling are Iwansfonned passenger 
cars In some cases light wagons are attached as trailers to ordinary 
passenger cars. In North Dakota and California tractors, each drawing 
seveial wagons, fire used for hauling grain. 
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The author next deals with the average loads hauled by truck and 
wagon in 1918. Of i 473 county reports whicli were received, 898 mentioned 
motor trucks as being used in hauling from farms to sliipping points. 

A table gives details as to the cost of iiauling wheat* maize and cotton, 
the cost per mile, the number of round trips per day, and the distance run, 
both lor motor tracks and wagons in the various divisions of the United 
States. 

One of the chief limitations in the use of the motor truck is the condition 
of the roads and in many cases a bt^ginning of motor truck use has been 
noted when the roads when the roads were improved. Some fanners say 
that after their harvest there was no work for their horses to do but 
haul and that motor trucks would not be an economy. 

247 - Review of Patents. -Devmark - Ni.w*Zr aland - Swed3:n’ ~ S\\ii/krl\nj> - 

Unitkd-Kintodom — Sources, sec "Review, Jan., t91(),N(>, 104 — I'kan’cr . Republiqui 

franffiist’. Office National de la VroprtHe Jndustritllc. Paris 

Tiixage Machines and Implements. J^rapwe (i) 487 948 Cultivator 
hoe replacing the plough and other tillage implements \i) ; imi)roveinent, 
1st. addition No. 20 608. 

New-Zealand : 30 5or-39 687 Plough lifting mechanisins. 

^ Sweden : 44 230 Motor idoiigh ; 44 483 Plotigh lifting d(‘vicc lor motor 
ploughs. 

Sxvitzerlafki : 79907 Sj)ring toolh liarrow ; 7() 908 Motor ])]«)Ugh. 

Untied Kim^dotn : iKj 5f)2 Rotar\ soil cultivator; n()57f) Land roller; 
119883 Plough for tractor. 

Mandrks. - AV’7i’ Zealand : 39 2o() luTtiliscr and process of making 
same. 

Drills AND Sekdtnc; Machines. ^teedoi : ;^Si) Tuber planting 

machine ; 44 544 Potato hand planter , 44 5O5 Hand seeder. 

SxHtzerland : 79 748 8i‘odiug machine. 

Variotts Cultural Operations. - ''^eeden : 44543 Horse hoe 

Control of Diseask.s and Pests of Plant.s — Switzerland. :77 9ii 
Insect trap ; 79 752 Process for treating fungous diseases of plants 79 753 — 
79754 Animal traps. 

Reapers, Mowers AND Other 1 Urvi:stino Machines.- I ranee : 
488 659 Sheet for gathering apples ; 

SxceJen : 44 228 Combined harve.sting and threshing niacliine; 44 522 
Harvesting attachment for mowers. 

SxnizMand : 79 7 |9 Tedder. 

Machines for Lifunc; Root Crops. — Denmark : 23418 Root topper 
and digger; 23 (>17 Turnij) ln])i)er and digger; 23628 Device for potato 
digger. 

It eden : 44 324 Peel digging macliine. 

I 'fitted Kini^doni : 119 743 Potato digger. 

Thueshinc. Machines. - S 7 ir.den : 44 228 Combined harvesting and 
threshing macliine. 

(i)S(t* R. Nov.. {Etl ) 
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Machines and Implements for the Preparation and Storage of 
Crops. — New Zealand : 38 961 Flax-blade sorting, elevating, conveying, 
and bench-loading apparatus ; 40 622 Travelling chain or cable for flax 
treatment, 

Switzerland : 79 751 Apparatus to prevent spontaneous combustion of 
hay ricks. 

Forestry. — Sweden : 44 260 Tree felling machine. 

Traction and Steering of agricultural Machines. — France : 
486 767 Dessaulks tandem tractor (i) ; improvements, ist and 2nd addi- 
tions Nos. 20 628 and 20 629. 

Sweden : 44 452 Tractor ; 44 480 Driving wheel for motor plough ; 
44 5Q3 Motor for milking machine. 

United Kingdom : 119 840 Tractor coupling. 

Poultry Farming. — Sweden : 44 450 Jelf feeder for poultry. 

iNDUSi'RiES depending ON PLANT PRODUCTS. — Denmark: 23422 
Implement for digging and cutting turf ; 23 427 Dough kneading and mix- 
ing macliine ; 23 567 Bottle washing machine. 

New Zealand : 38 961 I'kx-blade sorting, elevating, conveying and 
bench-loading apt)aratus ; 40 622 Travelling chain or cable for flax treat- 
ment. 

United Kingdom : iiq 531 Machine for comminuting potatoes or other 
tubers, or rice, etc., in the manufacture of flour or starch ; 119 597 Machine 
for washing bottles, jars, etc. 

Industries depending on Animal Products. -- Neiv Zealand: 
39 266 Ham and bacon cunng. 

Dairyinc;. — New Zealand : 39 917 Cheese press. 

Sweden : 44 074 Rotary churning device; 44 197 Butter working mach- 
ine ; 44 227 Milk heating apparatus ; 44 593 Motor for milking machine 

Switzcdand : 79950 Chum ; 79951 Chum driven by a hydraulic en- 
gine. 

Various. — United Kingdom : 119 701 HydrauUc ram. 

AGRICUIvTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

2 }S ^ Comparison Between the Acidity of Wine and that of the Must. — korntraegbr, 

A, ,\n Lc Staztonisf>enm'n^alta^raneUaltane,Vn] LI, Pt 162 j 65. Mixltn i, lOiS 

Tht author quotes several papers which state that during the passage 
of must to (healthy) wine the acidity decreases. The author studied five 
samples, analysing lK)th ihe filtered must and the wine obtained by the fer- 
mentation of this must and found that in four out of these five the acidity of 
the wme was not apprec^’ably lower than that of the musts, ind’ced, in three 
samples the wine was more acM than the must (8.91, 5.21, 4.13 respective- 
ly as compared with 8.55, 3.50, 3.86 per looo of acidity expressed as tar- 
taric acid). The question deserves a deeper study. ^ 


(1) aee i?., July, 1918, No. 890 (Ed.) 
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a - Alcohol Production from Marine Algae. — Kwsbr, m FemlU d' information dn Mu 

niilhi d iincu'iutc Y di XXHl, No 40, p 8 l*aris, lXcimb<T “H, 3918 

In a note presented to the ‘ Acade mic d'Agriculture * in April, 1918 (i), 
the author drew attention to the transformation of the carbohydrates of 
algae into alcohol. He now describes some subsequent tests. The algae 
used were Laminaria — flexicanhs and L. saccharina, collected on the Breton 
coast. As they deteriorate quickly they were subjected to rapid artificial 
drying. 

The dried algae were cut into small pieces and treated either with pure 
water or w'ater ot varying acidity, and placed in the autoclave at loo^ 
or, as proved iireferable 120 to 125® C. In the case of acid attack the 
acidity was always neutralised by xjotassic solutions up to 0.7-1 Much 
higher yields were obtained witli the acid than the fresh water. In- 
creased acidity gave higher yields, and better results were obtained with 
•^uljdiuric acid than hydrochloric acid. The yield was furthar increased 
«ind fermentation made more rapid by adding a little organic nitrogen 
(1,5 to 2 % of malt dust). 

With acidalated water in the autoclave at 122'Uor hour, and with 
malt dust, more than ii pints per 100 lb. of dry matter were obtained. 
When retreated the lesidue yielded a further b pint.s. 

Fine lactic fermentations were also obtained not only with the 
a(tueous maceration liquid, which contained mannite, but also with thdlpe 
obtained with acids and the addition of calcium carbonate. The carbo- 
hydrate of Jyfiiniiiaria may, theieff)re be transformed into either alcohol 
nr lactic acid. Various mineial elements (pota.sh, iodine, etc.) may be ob- 
tained from the dregs. The rational and methodical use of lyaminaria, 
by improv’'ed piocesses, should piove a very profitable new industry. 

2,0 - Contribution to the Study of the Bread making Properties and the Mycblogy 

of Maize. — liKUDCULEiN, T .mthc Uniuetstl di GtnHe, In^titui dt Bo/ ct ni(fur, Sciic't IX, 

It VIIT, Thf\i\ Nt hoH 87 pp Otnev , 1017 

In his thesis presented to the Faculty of Science of the UiiiversHy of 
(»eneva, the authoi first reviews bnefiy the w^ork done on the fermentation 
of wheat fl(nu and the few studies on tliat of maize flour. In the following 
chaiilei he discusses the technique and choice of uuateiials utilised in these 
researches and the procedure necessary to make bread with maize. The 
3rd and ^th chapter contains a study of baking and fermentation. In the 
5th chapter is eonsidcied art^lcial baking (by the setting-free of carbonic 
i*cid within the paste itsJf liy a mixture similar to that known as ‘‘ self-rais- 
ing floui ‘'baking powder'*, “ Bachpulvcr **, " levain artificiel and, 
wrongly, “yeast “), and, in the 6th, the bread itself. The 7th chapter 
contains a brief snmmaiy of the physiological and food value of maize, and 
one on pellogia. In the second ])ail of tins thesis the author discusses two 
new iMucoiinae f(mnd during his studies and called by him Mucar lusiiani- 
irBS n.sp. and L/nzopus Maydis n. sp. 

The author draws the following conclusions from Ins investigations: — 


(t) See R., Mny , loifi No. ^60 [Ed,) 
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Bread may be made from maize flour free from any mixture. Flours 
with the highest starch content should be chosen. Yeast obtained with 
Mucor Praini, Bacillus levans and bakei s yeast, is the most f^ctive. Some 
Mucorinae cause the paste to rise, but their action is slower than that of 
yeasts and bacteria. 

The fermentation of maize paste is similar to that of wheat ; the princi- 
pal obstacle to bread-making is its lack of elasticity and excessively poioiis 
structure. These defects are due to the composition of its gluten which dif- 
fers from tliat of wheat. The structure of maize bread is much more com- 
pact than that of wheat bread, and it absorbs water much more rapidly, 
making it more difficult to keep. From a point of view of food value it is 
absolutely insuflicicnt, combining the disadvantages of heavy bread with 
those of maize. On account of its compactness it is soon saturated without, 
however, having absorbed the necessai 37 amount. It is, nevertheless, easily 
taken, and its com umption doestiot apt>Crir to give rise to any pailieular 
disorder. 

The action of ii.sp. and Rhizopus MayJis n. sp. is 

not vigorous enough to allow them to be used as yeasts 

251 Soybean Milk. - SthWiizunclu Mi chzeitun ,Ycii lt,N) p I S lulfh Mi^c n, 
N“ovcnib(.r, lyiS 

Soybeans soaked for about 12 hours in cold water, then crushed and re- 
soaked in the immersion water and finally piessed over a sieve, yield a milky 
liquid. When fresh this “ soylx'an milk*‘ hasasliglitly aciditaclion, is mi- 
croscopically homogenous and, in its physical propeities, resembles cow’s 
milk. Factic iermentation bacilli aie active in it. It contains 3.13 % of 
casein and 9.89 % of fat. As the fat is r.ither oily clmining is iiupo'r,sible, 
but good cheese may be obtained. As this soybc^aii milk ” and its pro- 
ducts are rich in phosphates they aie much to be iccoinmendt d as food 
for cliildien. 

252 - Drying Plums in Oregon, U. S. A. -*i#cwi3, c i , ukown t k , mki jkkss 'v 

1^' , 111 thsi 0 t 'j icu^furaiC (tUc c hxptiim ni Station, P itsiou of II trfi uJluu, Itiil- 

'lUn'Sti 14‘S, '’8 Figs - 1 “ 4 T.ib’ts Coiv ilis, On |iii\,jnii7 

In 1911, the Division of Horticulture of the P^peiimenl »Slation oi 
the Agiicultural College of Oregon made investigations into plum growing 
in the state.. The inve.'-tigatioiis, made into 700 plum 01 :haids in 9 count- 
ies showed great dilTeicnces in the methods usid and tlu ty])e ol building 
or drying the fiuit. Imiuediatly aftei these investigations tlu‘ ICx^ieii- 
ment Station bc‘gan a study of plum drying with a view to standardis- 
ing the produce. The bulletin under review was published foi the benefit 
of plum-growers, especially those drying the fruit for the first time, (bow- 
ers should make a careful study of the cost of producing and drying 
plums, and try to obtain first quality produce. 

The authors studied the collection of the fruit, fiecpuntly made by 
shaking the trees, a method giving a large proportion (^f incompletely ripe 
fruit. The nj|St common practice is to collect the fruit in three* lots, 
the first by picking up the fallen fruit, the two last, by shaking the tiee. 
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Of recent years there has been a tendency to jiarvest too soon, from Sept- 
ember, to 6 , or 10 days earlier than the normal harvest season, the object 
being to avoid damage done to the fruit by rain. The authors do not op- 
pose shaking the trees, but advise waiting till a few light shakes will cause 
the largest number of fruit to fall. 

Chemical analyses made by the authors show the sugar content to in- 
crease rapidly during the last days of ripening. From harvest time till 
the fruit falls naturally the increase in weight is i.6 %, most of which is 
sugar. The ideal fruit for drying is completely ripe, fallen naturally, 
plump with golden yellow flesh. Sixty pound.s of such plums will yield 
25 lb. dry fruit (or 35 %). Some growers sort the plums while they are on 
the drying trays, but most of them only collect sound fruit. The authors 
tested the two methods extensively ; the more practical seemed to them 
to collect all the fallen fruit and to sort them before placing them on the 
trays. The sorting is done by hand, but it would be more economical to 
si)read the fruit on endless belts which will carry it to the sorters before it 
goes to the dipping machine. Mechanical sorters of a 25 to 50 ton capacity 
may de bought for § 50 to $ 100. Opinion as to the kind of bath to use va- 
ries greatly. Some growers dip the fruit in hot lye water, some in boiling 
water, some in cold water, and some dry it without washing it at all. Dip- 
ping in a boiling alkaline mixture may be done by hand 01 by machine,; 
dix)l)ing by machine costs 70 to 85 cents per ton, by hand it costs moi^. 
With a modern machine four men can sort, wash, and place on the shelves 
from $00 to boo cases in 10 hours. The chief advantage of dipping in lye 
is to shorten the time of drying. General practice and the authors' experi- 
ments confirm this theory. 

A table summarising the results of the experiments shows that 
fruit which has not been soaked in lye requires 5.3 hours more to dry than 
treated fruit. Soaking the fruit causes a loss in weight of about 2 %; 
fruit thus treated must be washed a second time to remove all danger at 
the time of consumption. Washing in boihag water gives excellent results. 
Some growers use warm or tepid water instead of boiling water. There is 
no real objection to using lye il the fruit be well cleaned and thoroughly 
rinsed with fresh water. In Oregon, as a rule, fiuit is not traeted with sul- 
phuruns acid in closed rooms. 

The methods, material and bnildings for drying are studied succes- 
sively. The rate of evaporation depends largely on the evaporator used 
and the producer should examine which conditions of temperature and air 
circulation will give the best quality produce. Drying plums requires much 
air, which should circulate at the rate of boo ft. a minute. The initial 
evaporation temperature should lx‘ from 130® V, to 1450 F., and the final 
tenq)eraturc should not exceed 1600. There should be much moisture 
till the fruit is warmed through, when it should be decreased till it is equal 
to the percentage of moisture desired in the dried fiuit; the authors' experi- 
ments showed the most suitable moisture percentage to be 17 to 18 %. 
The appearance of slowly dried fruit is often bad (in I9i4|||^ch fruit was 
attacked by moulds). The appearance, texture and flavour of the fruit 

lnt\ 
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are better when it is dried relatively quickly. Should drying be abnormal 
long the cause should be sought either in the method applied or the con- 
truction. * 

The material required is not considerable — a dipping basin with an 
arrangement to keep the water boiling is necessary in every installation ; 
well-built and easily cleaned tanks shotJd be near the basin, though some 
mechanical dipping basins do not require extra tanks, the dipping and 
rinsing forming part of one operation ; tnicks are also necessary to carry 
the trays to their places. After discussing the buildings the authors advise 
erecting them so that the fruit always passes in the same direction. The 
dried fruit stoves should be some distance from the main building so that 
the crop may be sa -^cd should fire bieak out in the dryer ; this is especially 
important in the case of large capacity dryers. 

Steam or hot ah dryers may be used ; the first are very expensive and 
little used. Descriptions are given of two kinds of hot air dryers used in Ore- 
gon — the tunnel dryer, and the stack dryer. In the second type the hot 
air passes through the shelves of fruit, whereas in the first t3rpe it passes 
above and below rather than through the shelves. The fiist type of dryer 
is made of a group of almost horizontal wooden tunnels placed side hy 
side near a furnace in gioups of j, 6, 7 or 8. Each group of 3 or 4 tunnels 
requires a separate furnace. The tunnels are from 20 to 50 ft. long, though 
the authors obtained the best results with tunnels not more than 16 ft. in 
length, and believe no advantage is derived by making them more than 
22 ft. long. The tunnels are from 4 to 6 ft. high and the slope from one end 
to the other varies from 2 to 3 ft. Though some tunnels are made with a 
slope of 3 in. to the foot the authors believe it should not exceed 2 inches 
tef the foot. The trays are placed on cleats or rollers nailed to the sides 
of the tunnels, below which are the furnace and hot air chamber, which 
extends beneath all the tunnels. An iron sheet is often placed above the 
furnace to reflect the he at and prevent too rapid an ui>ward movenrenl 
of the hot air. 

A detailed desciixrtion with plan and figure is given of the Zimmi:r- 
MAN tunnel evaporator, compo.sed of 24 tunnels, divided into three groups 
of 8, heated by two stoves. The steam pipes, 16 inches in diameter, are 
arranged round the hot air chamber, the pipes of both stoves being con- 
nected wdth a single flue. The hot air enters the tunnel through a throat 
making it possible to regulate the heat so that it does not strike the fruit 
directly. The trays (30 % X 37 %) are made of galvanised tray cloth 
between two spruce flames. Kach tunnel can take 96 trays, placed in 
threes on twelve slides. The tunnels have double floors, solid partitions, 
and of tongue and groove ceiling (in the future the ceiling will probably 
have double walls filled with paper). The tunnels are 22 ft. long with a 
slope of 3 ft. between the lower and upper ends. ^Ventilators 30 in, "wide 
ensure aeration. This evaporator can hold 1000 cases of plums ; it may 
alk) be used for^rying apples. 

A smaller evaporator, belonging to Mr. Eddens of Dundee, Oregon, 
is also described. Built in 1916, it cost $ i 300, not including remuneration 
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for the owner's work. The reinforced concrete hot air chamber, 12 ft. 
high, luis two crossed iron pipes which sujjport the flue pipes. The distance, 
8 ft., l)etvieen these ])ipes and the tnnnel is excellent, and reduces the 
dangiT of scorching the fruit to a minimum. The tunnels have a filled 
solid partition of 2 in. planks, and tongue and gro(jvo floor and ceiling. The 
ventilator is divided, with a separate shatt for each tunnel. The trays, of 
galvanised tray cloth between double frames, slip into the tunnel on 
telej)hone insiil.itors, used as rollers, fixed to the wall. The trays are 
somewhat closer together near tire to]). The doors, of wood'covered with 
oilcloth, arc easily rai.s(‘d and lowered. 

The ( iicoRc.r: pARMiCR (Rosedale di.strict, South vSalem, Marien County, 
Oregon) is de'^cribed as a typical stack dryer. Ihe heating system is simi- 
lar to 1 hose alia ady de.scri bed, with a hot air chamber, 12 ft. liigh, made of 
hollow tiles, the heal being bup])lied by a large stove and 9 rows 
of ]>i]jes with 3 drums. The air to be heated is ol)tained from wdtliin the 
building, thus economising fuel. The hot air ])asses directly over the fruit 
trays. It is i)ossibl(‘ to raise all the superposed trays except the lowest 
one. The galvanised w ire cloth trays have high frames w hich ])revent the 
tiluniy from being ciushed when the shelves are ])iled ii]). The ventilator 
is sufficiently high to give a continuous current of fresh air. There are two 
rows of stacks, jjlaced back to back, each row having 1 j stacks of ib tray^ 
25" 42”. The dryer has a capacity or about 200 bushels of fruit. Plans 

and sectional figures of the dryiT aie given. 

The ordinary kiln driers used to dry apples and other fruit chiefly 
in New' Yoik State, arc not suitable for drying ]>lums. .An experimental 
fruit dryer is being built at the Oregon Experiment vStation. 

2*i]-The Canada Hardwood Distillation Industry — The Board of Trade jow^fwi, Voi. 

Cl, N't. H3I, p. 16’. Dondon, lOiH. 

The hardwood distillation industry was first established in Canada some 
twenty years ago wdth a small plant at Fcncion F alls, Oi.fc., having a capacity 
of 20 cords of approximately 40 tons of hardwood per 24 hours. The in- 
dustry has steadily grown, and to-day there are twelve plants in Canada 
with a total carbonising capacity of over 500 cords, or i 000 tons of hard- 
wood, per 2 1 hours. From this raw material there is a production of : 
— 75 000 tons of charcoal, used for smelting and fuel purposes ; 13 000 tons 
of acct.ite of lime, required for acetone and acetic acid ; i 230 000 gallons of 
methyl alcohol, required for varnishes, soap, methylated spirits, etc. Among 
other detivati\'es are acetone oils, formaldehyde, acetic anhydride, method 
acetaU , and sodium acetate, the last three being new i)roducts in Canada 
since the w'ar. 

2 i4 Production, Supply, and Industry of Milk and its Products, In Italy. — bkbntana, 

D .in II ///o, Scrji*' V, Yln'.i lo, p]». ji8 22^ Ro’i pM.Oili bcl 31, 

111 Italy the jnoduction of milk increased continually before the war, 
rising from 2n million quintals (i quintal — 1,968 cwt.) in 1894 to 35 million 
quintals in 1910. In 1910 the production for the other European comitries 
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was: Germany 250000000 quintals. Fiance 84450 000, Aiistria-IIimgai y 
51 000 000, England 27 000 000, Holland 2O 300 000, Sweden 25 000 000, Den- 
mark 22 400 000, Belgium 16 000 00, and Switzerland 15 000 000. In 1914 
the production of milk in Italy had reached 38 000 000 quintal About half 
of tliis was consumed as milk, the other half being made into butter and 
cheese, part of which was consumed in the country and a laige quantity 
exported — about 320 000 quintals of cheese and 27 000 of butter. This CX’ 
portation suffered greatly through vvai conditions and legislation. In iqiq 
it was prohibited. Tliis first decree lasted but a little while on account ol 
the resultant crisis, esfiecially for cheeses owing to their perishable natuie. 
In 191 5i however, the prohibition wavS again enforced with the object of 
assuring supplies for the aimy. The acquisitions rose rapidly to 40 ot)u to 
50000 quintals a month, and then fell, chiefly on account of the decrease in 
milk production. At the prese-nt day the pioduction of milk in Italy is 
half what it was befoie the war. The piice of milk (wholesale from the pro- 
ducer) has also risen from 15 Ihe (116. 10 ai par) to 20 lire (i^s. locf.) 
ill to 30 lire (23.S. ()rf.) in 1917, and to 45 lire (35s. yy, d.) in 1018. In 
the towns the price varies from 55 (43^. b ^2^^) to 80 lire (()3.s. \d,) per 
quintal. 

In October 1918, at the quartets of the Societa agraria di Jyombardia '' 
atMilan, was held a congress organised by the National Union of vSocial and 
Cooperative Daities and the ** Associazioni di industriali e eommereianti di 
latte e latticini (Associations of those engaged in the industty and com- 
merce of milk and its xuoducts) of Ux)per Italy, to discuss the means of 
increasing lapidly the milk pioduction in Italy. The measures recom- 
mended were:— the regulation of the milk niaiket, the protection of 
pig raising (to utilise the whey), the assurunce of a sup])ly in the towns 
duiing wintei, the supprevssion of small home daily industries carric^d out 
to evade taxation and requisilion^j. The Congiess also madf the tollowing 
proposals : - 

1) A study of the mcasuies iiecessaty to tcstorc the dairies of Vc 
netia and I'riuli and mountain agriculture ; 

2) the encouragement of the local manufacture of chec'^e-m.ikiiigequixi 
ment, with new forms of industrial oigaiiisation ; 

3) expenmental and practical rc-orgaiiisation of institutes foi in 
struction and scientific research in cheese-making ; 

4) and 5) the lesuniption of foieign commerce and the inclusion of 
cheese in the renewal of the customs taiilf ; 

6) the formation of a permanent committee to protect the dairy in 
dustry, 

255 - The Influence of the Degree of Acidity of Milk on the Rate of Destruction of the 

PerOXydase by Heat. — B)UM\, a .md van D\m, W, m Vetslu’Ln van Uindbouw 
kundi'ir Oniettockin^cn dcr KiilUtHdhimwjnoLht it ion's XXII, ji 

Tihlr*-. 4 1 Hr»inir , iotS 

The control of the pasteurisation of milk has recently lx‘en enforced 
legally in certain countries, especially Holland (by the royal decree of May 2, 
1917). This control is based on Stokcii s icaction ; the milk 1 h3"dTogen 
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peroxide + paraphenylene-diainene gives a blue colour which is darker 
in proportion as the peroxydase content is higher. Heat destroys this dia- 
stase, and the authors studied the extent to which the degree of acidity .pf 
the milk can influence the rate at which the peroxydase is rendered inact- 
ive at a given temperature (70.55® C.) . The experiments showed tho electro- 
metric determination of milk at yo^C, to be possible only ui the case of 
fresh milk taken with the greate.st care. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
at 70®C. was 2 5 to 5 times higher than that at iiomial temperatures. 

The addition of lactic acid to the milk in quantities making pasteuri- 
sation still possible does not appreciably affect the rate of destruction of 
the jx'roxydase at 70 55® C. The addition of a small quantity of fixed al- 
kali or ammonia, however, distinctly hastens the destruction of the dia.stase 
which Ikcoiucs inactive in five times less time than required for milk to 
which alkali has not been added. 

256 ~ Production of Veal or Production of Milk ? -- c'.ouin, a mid avdouard, h , in 

Com/>£i’s rendus dts Shincc\ dt l'Acadi*mu d A^iuuliun dr Irftnce, Vol No.q, pj> 3‘^2- 
ViTi*- lOiH 

During the food crisis it is to the public good to produce less veal and to 
use tlie milk from which this meat is obtained for human consumption. 
One kilogtamnie of live veal contains about 420 grammes of food elements 
- flesh and fat — whereas one kilogramme of average milk contains 170 
grammes. ^ 

If as an example be taken a calf of good breed, maturing normally, 
and making a uniform gain of T kilogiamme daily 011 a milk ration corres- 
ponding to Ve weight, as is usual, the following figures are obtained 


for the successive stages 

of its 

growth : — 
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Tims, after having consumed at the beginning a quantity of food three 
times greater than its growth produces in man the ciilf ends by requiring 
six times moie than it can give back as human food. Wlien the calf is allowed 
to reach 220 lb., the 132 lb. gained since birth represent a food value 
of 55 lb., and it has deprived us of over 153 galls, of milk with a food value 
of 262 lb., more than five times that of the meat obtained. It is not true 
that the meat of very young anianils is unfit for consumption (i). 

(1) Stre H Apnl, 1916, No 455 ; Ott , 1906, N<i. 1121. {hd ) 
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357 - Preserving Fodder by Selected Ferments ; Investigations in Italy, (i) — oonini, 
C., id Lf Stazioni sperimenlab a'^r'irtv, Vol. Pt. 3-6, pp. 1 '>9-21 3 -f- Bib iography 
35 Publication*?, Mbdetm, 1918. 

A series of investigations outside Italy having confirmed the author 'vS 
theory on the utilisation of selected feiments in ensilage (1907) he has made 
a summary of the discussions and investigations on ensilage, including his 
own studies, which he summarises as follows : ~~ 

These studies were begmi in 1904 during the scientific debate between 
those holding the bacterial theory and those holding the physiological or 
autolytic theory of the transformation factors occurring during ensilage. 
Leaving aside the theoretical nsj^ect of the problem, the Studies showed:- 

1) Bacterial inteiveiition, considered not indispensable by some, is 
constant and unavoidable in practice. 

2) Successful ensilage is closely connected u ith the bacterial conditions 
of the silo. 

3) Consequently, bacterial intervention cannot be considered negli- 
geable (as in the case of the autolytic theory), and may be advantageous 
or injurious according to the nature of the predominating bacterial flora. 

4) The bacterial flora of norrial silos is comparable to that of cheese 
and, taking the nature of the predominating bacterial flora as a ))asis, silos 
may be classed as laclic or butyric, rather than si&ect or acul, as tlicy differ 
far more in their volatile acid content than in their degree of acidity. 

5) Preference should be given to the lactic silo from the point of view 
of economics, the cheese industry, and hygiene, as well as from that of cat- 
tle feeding and the milk supply, especially tor children and invalides. 

These results give a new turn to the preparation of ensilage, reducing 
it to a process of preservation by lactic fermentation, such as freciucntly 
occurs in nature. In ensilage, therefore, it is necessary that the lactic bac- 
terial flora should picdominate as rapidly as possible. This is not always 
easy and depends on many complex conditions the realisation of which 
is inliibited by many natural causes (variations in weather conditions, qua- 
lity of the fodder, etc.) or technical causes (construction of the vsilo, method of 
filUng and compression, etc.) ; it depends above all on the presence of laclic 
feniients sufficiently numerous and virulent to predominate rapidly ovei 
antagonistic bacteria. Maize, for example, is very suitable for ensilag(‘ 
because it is the material richest in lactic ferments ; herbaceous material is 
less suitable because it is often relatively poor in lactic ferments. Silos 
insufficiently or over heated are the most dangerous because tbo low a tem- 
perature does not favour the development of the lactic ferments and too high 
a temperature prevents this development. 

To make up for the shortage of the necessary bacterial flora due to 
defective natural or technical conditions favouring spontaneous lactic fer- 
mentation, the proposed addition of selected ferments is useful and often 


(i) See also R. J.in and Febr., 1916, No*;. 109 ami 232 : R F<*b , 1918, N-i. 221. [Ed ) 
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necessary, hasteiung the lenuentation process and greatly attenuating the 
difficulties described, especially that arising from the degree of beating of 
the ensilage. Strong lactic ferments allow tlie ensilage to reach a fairly high 
temperature (about 50^ C.), even though it be for a shorttime only, thus can- 
ing a more active and a purer lactic fermeutatio , free from volatile and 
secondary products. 

Tlicse theories are confirmed by numerous works published outside 
Italy, and agicc perfectly with the accepted eclectic autol5rtic-bacterial 
d^ ctrine. Moico\*(‘i the use of stdected ferments is also in accordance with 
pure autolylic t hecay . I ,vc*n when bacterjal life is considered to be exluded 
it still exists inevitably.and the use ol ferments helps greatly, by the strong 
acidification cause d , to 1 ciiiove all other bacterial activity. If maize silage, 
on uhichtlic ])hysio]ogical tlieiiry is based, gives results at all temperatures, 
it is Ix cause it lends itself best to rapid lactic fermentation caused by the 
numerous lactic bacteria present. 

The results obtained by the author and other w’orkers seem to show the 
work to be sufficiently advanced to prove the value of selected ferments in 
ensilage to be equal to that assigned them in cheese-making. The present 
slioitage of fo(ld(‘i makes it necessary to utilise everything of value as a food 
by easy and che<;]) methods of preservation at all seasons. The author, there- 
fore, proposes without giving up systematic experiments that an abundant 
disttibutioiKjf selected ferments should be distributed among the travelliun 
chairs ol agriculture and farmers. All necessary precautions must, of course, 
bt^ obsei ved, iiistiuctions given as to the best methods of using the ferments, 
and tlK bacteriological and cliemical control necessary to assure the best 
icfcults exercised. This would prove a good, simple and practical method 
of propaganda for ensilage, us the method requires no special installation nor 
iigorous rules as to the temperature of fermentation, which may vary within 
fairly wacU* limits (from 30 to 5oK2.). Whatevei the transformation factors 
of sill <;ed foddei lua}^ 1 h\ the addition of lactic ferments will in all cavSes perfect 
the piotx^ss, giving economic and hygienic au vantages to animal production, 
the chex'se industry, and the milk supply. 


258 - Experiments on Salting Fish in the United States. Commuct k Nm -f.;, 

T» *<07 W ishmrloTi, Novt mix 1 km'' 

Dr. FniissiaCR, of the U. vS Bureau of Fisheries, has proved experi- 
ineutally that impurities present in the salt, even in small quantities 
only, have a decided influence on the salting process and the quality of the 
saltt*(l product. Pure sodium chloride peuet rates much more deeply aud 
throughly into the fish. Penetration is delayed by the addition of a 
small quantity of calcium chloride to the pure sail brine, still more so by 
magnesium chloride, and most by sodium sulphate. Calcium and magne- 
sium cldoride are common, almost constant, impurities of salt, and it is 
clear that they may prev^ent fish from kcxiping well during hot weather by 
prolonging the time necessary for the penetration of the brine. 

These iin])urities also produce a visible effect on the quality of the 

[tsi-sss] 
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fish. Pure salt gives tender, brownish or greyish flesh ; small quantities 
of impurities give much harder flesh; magnesium chloride, wliich also 
keep the skin bright, has the greatest effect of this kind. Small quanti- 
ties of calcium chloride make the fish hard, and larger quantities loosen the 
skin from the flesh, and make it viscous. Calcium chloride, and, to a 
grea^ter extent, magnesium chloride, make the flesh white. As the effects 
of these impuiities are known it is possible, not only to salt fish more ra- 
pidly and throughly, but to harden it to the degree required. 



PLANT DISEASES 


DISKASKS NOT DUE 

TO PARASITES OR OE UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

259 - The Destruction of Vines by Asphyxiating War Gas in Champagne, France. — 

VERMfmn., Ill ( ompUs rendu^ di\ SMnccs d( VAcademn d' A^tuuliun dc htance, Vol IV, 
No 10, p nn Pin-, IH tmbti i**, iot 8 

The author reports that when vine-growers of Champagne wished to 
start cultivating their vines again, it was found that, in many parishes, 
especially that of Celles, 10 miles from Reims, the branches came away 
in the hands as they were touched. The stock appear perfectly healthy, 
but are really dead. 


diseases due TO FUNGI, ^ 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PL^TS, 

GENERAL 2^0 * Disoasos and Pests of Plants Cultivated in the Dutch Indies in 1917 (i). - van 

1I\LL,C T ] Midcditltn cnxan hil Ltboialottum voof Fl(intinviUtu,ho 3LP1' ^ 12. 

pit IVI i, 101 

This publication, issued by the Laboratorium voor Plantenziekten 
(Plant Pathology Laboratory), fiist summarises the data supplied by the 
Experiment and Agricultural Stations of the Department of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, then gives the reports made to the Laboratory 
during the year igiy. 

Phyiophfhora Pahen attacked several lievea plantations, not only in 
the rainy season, but also in the dry season. The continuous rains during 
the monsoons caused an abnormal falling of the leaves and many diseases 
of the leaves. These diseases did no great damage. ‘'Djamocr-oepas 
(Cortictum javmitctm) occuned here and there in pUntatioiis. New root 
diseases (Poriu and Ustuhna) were reported in the older plantations. In 
' the east of Sumatra considerable damage was done to rubber trees by vio- 
lent winds. 

Sugar cam. suffered little from fungi or insects. The heavy rain at the be- 
ginning of the planting season favoured gommosis. The variety E. K., 
suffered most. 

In c'entral Java tkc coffee trees were damaged by the ** gramang ant 
(Pkgwlepis lon^i^ipeh). Preventative measures gave good results. In the 

Sn Jf , O.t , 1017, No 978 (Frf ) 
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Kediri residency a species of Pseudococcus living on the roots, observed for 
the first time, proved very injurious to Coffea robusta. As in 1910, damage 
was done by Cryphalus hampei in the west of Java. 

Cacao trees were attacked by Gtacilaria cramerdla. The fruit developed 
very irregularly so that the destiuction of the insect by the simultaneous 
removal and destruction of the fruit could not be carried out satisfactorily. 
Injury by Helopeltis was less serious than in preceding years. 

Phytophthora, favoured by the continual rain during the first half of Sep- 
tember, did much damage to young tobacco plants. Although tobacco 
thrips appeared in Central Java to a larger extent than in former years, 
its attacks were not serious. 

At Deli some of the plantations in the plains suffered badly from the 
larvae of Heliothis. Toa-toh " (Ltia solancUa ^ Phthorimaea opercu- 
lella) (1) and Lepiotema, which makes small holes in the young leases, 
did greater damage than usual. 

Helopeltis and root fungi did much damage in tea plantations. 

Teak plantations were attacked by Calotermes iccionae, Duomiies ceru' 
miens, and Hybloea purea. 

The forest reserves were attacked by a hitherto unknown pyralid which 
ale the young buds. 

As in fonner years '' Sonokling [Dalhcr^ia lahfolia) stands were 
attacked by mould, those of mahogany {Swietenia Mahagont) by the larva 
of a pyralid. 

In theVesl of the I'reangei residency considerable damage was done 
by insects piercing the roots (probably identical witli Phassus damor). 

Rasaniala {Altingia excelsa) and ** kiiic.eng '' [Queyens fagiformis) 
suffered most. 

The following diseases ot native crops were reported. Except in a 
few districts rice in Java suffered severely from non-parasilical root rot, 
due to the heavy rains during the wet season. Floods did mucli damage in 
many parts of Java, amongst others, the residencies of Rembang and Kediri. 

Walangsangit ''attacked the rice fields in tlie Bantam residency. In Be- 
soeki, Cecidomyia was very destructive, in the Cheribon residency, padi- 
boorder ". In Sumatra considerable damage was done by rats and Podops. 

As usual maize suffered severely from “oino Iyer "diseUvSe, caused by 
Pero^iospora Maydis (=-- Sclerospora javanica) (2). 

Soybean crops were injured by the heavy rains, especially in the Rem- 
bang, Pekalongen and Kediri residencies. 

Coco plantaticius in Java and Sumatra were damaged by larvae of 
Brachartona. 

As, owing to shortage of tonnage, a longer period than usual elapsed 
between harvest and shipping, many insects did more or less serious da- 
mage in the storing sheds. 


(i) Sot" R , Ot't., 1918, No. 1x83 and R , Jan., 1910, No*; 138 and 140 {Kd ) 

Si'c N'*. 264 of this Review {Ed ) 
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dulinsen van het Laboraiorium voor Plantimiekten, No. 32, po. 1-7S 7 -|- 1 Pig. -f 7 

riates. Batavia, 1918. 

The syniploms of the “ Iyer disease of maize in Java can be divided 
into three different types. 

First t} pe : ~ the attacked ])lants remain small with narrow leaves ; 
thv‘y are yellow or greenish yellow. Often plants of this type lie down in 
consequence of the poorly develo])ed root system. 

Second ty])e : - the plants are of normal development with 
A'ellow striped leaves, emerging from a common base in the basal part of 
the leaf. 

Third type : — the diseased plants are of normal a]>pearance, only the 
basal leaves show narrow, sharply defined stripes, \ellow or brown in 
colour. The stripes very seldom anastomose at their basal part. 

The Iyer ” disea,se in J ava is caused by Sclero^pora javanica nom. nov. 
(Syn. Peronospora Maydis, Racibor.ski 1897, P. Maydis Rutgers, 1916, 1 M, 
Maydh Butler 1913 pro parte). Only acoiiidial fructificatiouthas till now 
been found. The resting spores, described by R\cxuorsk 7 , are spores of 
a ParamoecUm, the chlaniydos])ores and oospores which Rutgers supposed 
to belong to this species having been proved to be resting spores of a Py- 
thium. 

The maize Sclerospora from British India, described by Buteer, is 
not identical with the J avancse one on maize. It is to be named Sclerospora 
Maydis Butler. This species also occurs ir the Philippines, 

The conidia of Sclerospora javanica germinate with a germ tube which 
penetrates the leaf through one of the stomata. The infection power of the 
conidia is retained about one day if lying exposed on the leaf ; when in or 
on the ground the infection power seems to be lost after 4 days. The co- 
nidia aie disseminated by the aid of the wind. vStudies in the field have 
proved the presence of conidia in the air and have showm that the conidia 
are able to travel over a di.stance of more than two kilometers without los- 
ing their infection power. The niaxinnim distance of dissemination remains 
yet to be determined. 

A great number of infection experiments have shown that the conidia 
are probably the onh : and at any rate the most impoitant, agents for the 
dissemination of the Sclerospora disease. Their restricted longevity is 
compensated by produetidn in large numlx*rs. Earlier workers regarded 
the resting spores as the more, if not the only, important ones in this 
respect. But oospores are as far as known never formed by the fungus, 


(i) Sec K , Pebnwry 19171 N >. i97 and R , October 1917, No. 978. {Ed ) 
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and if they are some formed they are at any rate of ver\ little imj)ortauce 
as spreaders of the disease. Furthermore the mycelium which is sometimes 
to be found in the seeds of diseased plants never gave rise to diseased plants 
in the author's experiments. 

The following conclusions seem justifiable : — 

a) There is no danger in planting in " infected " soil. 
h) Seed material from a diseased crop does not carry the disease to 
the following crop. 

The incubation time usually lasts from 10 to 20 days, one month, 
however, being no exception. * 

The liability of Zor Mays to infection is rather great at tlie seedling 
stage and augmeuiS till three or four leaves are formed. Alter this stage 
has been reached it begins to diminish ; a plant three or more weeks old 
seems no longer liable. Experiments concerning the influence of cultural 
conditions (wa> of planting, manuring, tillage of soil, ete.) on the liability 
of plants to infection do not yet permit any conclusions. 

The establishment of the fact that tlu* disease is proi)agated only by 
means of the conidial finctification, gives a new aspect to the question of 
combating the disease. No effect can am longer be expected from soil 
desiufectioTi. And, since no success was obtained b)' spraying with fungi- 
cides, the most promising way seems to be to forbid maize culture over 
large areas during a certain part ol the year. Experiments on this line 
are in progress. 

205 - Hardness of Disease in Rubber Plantations in Indo-Ghina. > nt tii s 

66 - Diseases and Pests of Tea on the East Coast of Sumatra, kvm<£>, c . in Mt 

Icd’tlinutn oan h / Pto fstiiton vinn Jhn, N** Sh pp i*-’j + 7 F K' U it.iv 

In four clij j)tcrs are reviewed, i) root diseasc*s, 2) animal and vegetable 
parasites, 3) IJelopcliis and PacJiypelli^i, 1) Btcvipalpus olntrahis. 

Tea grows remarkably well on the east coast of vSumatra and usually 
resists all diseases; ciyqHogamic disease's of the loot alone a]>pear occa- 
sionally on a large scale in some plantations. J/kmI cv)nditi<)ns favour 
the growth of fungi, so that certain districts aj)]>t‘ar badly infected. It is 
necessary to clear tlie land thoroughly, removing all tree-trunks, stiinii)S, 
branches and roots ; this is the surest method of controlling root disease. 
It is pointed out that it is inexact to speak ot a determim d cry])togaiiiic 
disease of the loots, as, for exaini)le, Pomes in Sumatra or Rosdlinia in 
Ceylon. Iii many cases neither oi these fungi are (‘oneLnied. It matters 
little at such times to determine the different s])ecies, it is imijortant only 
to know that numerous fungi may develoj^ r)n the decomposing under- 
ground organs of the plant from which they may ]>ass to the roots of living 
plants which the^’’ may kill rapidly. The bc.st method of contiol isto dig 
to a depth of 19 to 23 in., remove all remains of \^ood and isolate stumps 
which cannot be removed by deep ditches to prevent the propagation of 
the fungi. 

The most iini>ortant vegetable jiarasites are blown blight (F.aesiadio), 

[*C4-S«0 
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red rust (Cephaleiiro^ virescens), and grey blight {Pestalozzta Palmarum) , 
wliicli have been observed on old leaves, the young organs being hardly 
touched. These parasites can develoj) on the young organs only in the 
ease of plants already weakened by other diseases; such cases are practi- 
cally m)n“existent on t}>e cast coast of Sumatra. 

Atiimal pests are only found now and again and do but little damage.* 
In spite of tlu* precautions taken at Java, Adrama larvae were found on 
hah -open tea st'od imported from Java. It would be well to sort the seed 
in rooms protected with inosciiiito netting and to destroy infected seed. 

The api)earance of Helopciits and Paohypeltis, of great imi)or 1 ance to 
th(* future of tea-growing on the east coast ot Sumatra, is more fully dis- 
cussed. Ex]>eriments have shown lliat Helopeltis sumatrana, reported 
on “ g.nnbir '' (Vnciirui (tamlncr), has a special predilection for tliis plant, 
but may also attack tea. Another species of Helopeltis was also found on 
“ djamlxje ’* (En^evui ] amholana)] so far it is unimix)rtant, but its presence 
should be noted. It is sc*en that there are in Sumatra certain species of 
Helopeltis against which growers should take precautions in c>rd£T to avoid 
the extensive damage done by them in Java. A specie's ol PaohypelUs 
doing the sam(‘ damage as Ilelopellis is also rc]>orted. 

(Growers should not lx‘ discouraged but should take steps to control 
the existing danger at the oulscd while the chaiiecs of succe ss are greatest. 
Helopeltis devcloi)S especially on WTnkeiied bushes and probably will nl'lt 
invade the jdantation.s of tlie east coa.st of Sumatra, wliere the plants 
are ve^y strong. Here and there tlie author found UreeipalpHs ohovatus, 
which did damage in Java only in idantations above an altitude of 3 280 ft. 
TUt' plantations ot the east coast of Sumatra aic less high than this, and it 
is unlik<*ly that this i)cst will proj)agate there. Attacked plants should 
f»e removed f 10111 the nurseries and destroyed. The paper contains two 
sn]>plemonts, one of which gives notes on the Capsidae observed in Su- 
matr.i. 

267 Fames applanatas, a Poly porus Attacking Black Ironwood and other Plants^ 
in South Africa, van olrIUJi., V a ,in 1 lu South Ifitian Jomnalof S(P7tu,Vfil XIV, 
Nfo a''*) 1<)’ -f- 2 -f- 1 C.JiK Town, miS 

Pomes applaiiatiis (Pers.) Wallr. { - P. antnilis Pr.) attacks and des- 
troys black ironwood {Olea lauri folia) in the we.sl of the Cape province 
It is a facultative parasite entering the wood at ground le vel through 
wounds ill the bark. The fungus cfiust^s de-lignification of the woody 
tissue's followe^I by a elecompositiein siiiiUar to that caused by Volyporus 
lucuUts Ia'VS in the wille)w. After the death of the tree the fructifications 
t)i the fungus exintimic to fe)im. making it necessary to lemove and destroy 
the ek'id trunks and branches, which arc the scats of infection. 

The fungus is described. Besides O. luunjoha it is found in S. Africa 
on (>. faveolata (bistard iremweiexl), Acacia mollissima, Melia Azedarach 
(syringa), Rhas laevigata (red currant), Curiisia faginea (assegai wood), 
Trichooladus sp., Podocarpus sp. (yellow wood), Pyms communis, Celtis 
Kraussiana (Camdeboo stinkwood) and Scolopia Mundth (red pear). 
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INJURIOUS INSECT'S AND OTHER DOWER ANIMADS. 

268 - The Bmiii Fly, Injurious to Cultivated Leguminosae in the Philippines. - iNsrcrs, 1 

y Oxs'ESALr.^,V,/niThr Pluhfypuh A^iirutturi^t, Vul VTT, No i, ]^p ^ i I’l I'^JURIO 

I^s Baflos, IQ 18. VARit 

The obseiviitions (lescrihed were earned out at the College of Agrietil 
tiire of lyos Baiios, Phili])pincs, on the beau {Afirnmyza deUrnchr), 
deseribed asa new speeiesl)}" J. R. M\t lock in i()ib, from s;iiri])k'St)l)taim‘(l 
at hos Banos. The fly was already known to be injurious to enltivated 
begun linosae. S^) far it is known with certainty to attack cowpen {Vi 
i^na sinensis), Phusevlus si)p.. and Dolichos LahlolK 

The nature of the damage done varies according to whether young 
or rifK* plants are attacked. In the first case lue adult fly is most abundant 
when the first haves of tlu plant a]>iieai. The feniah' lays its (‘ggs in tht‘ 
holesniade in the h‘aves. usually near the base. As soon astliey are hatched 
lire hirvae bore galleries beneath tlu^ skin of the undm surface oi the 
leaf, rarely on the njijur snrfa e. A few days later the larvae leave the 
leaves and .iltack th“ stem, boring gallerus, generally downwards. Tin* 
attack de.stroys the tissues, tlie petioles aiul other parts of the stem swell 
and then break. Wlieri all the kwr ])art is .itta<‘ked llie ])lan1 fades and 
dies; this ocenrs also with siverelx injected ]H‘1iides 

Before the author’s exjierinK-ntsit w.islxdievcd that the larvae ent(! 
the stem near or lielow the siiiiace of jhe soil 11 w.is tilsc' tlionelit that 
the eggs wire hdd on 01 near tlu roots and that tlu* laivae killed llie plant 
by attacking its lord s>sU'rii. This gave rist to the unsnitable name oi 
" leguuK^ ro(»l in.iggot ” by which the larva is loniinoi.ly known. 

On rijjc plants’ lire attack is limited to tlu* j»etinles, W'lii<*h swvll and 
break; if Ilia attach issi'ri<Mi« tlu leaves niayhidi* It sojjk times, tlu argil 
rarely, hap|)ens that tlie larvae' i'11a<k tlie stem ivven wdian this does 
liapjien the plant dfies not di(\ only tire jiarts in )st seven ly attacked so 
inetinies sw'dl. 

At J/)S Bafu/S and dorddless throiighoni tlie Philijipines lire insc‘Cl 
is the gnntosi ]K‘St ol yoting Ja Jtnruhiosae, sonietiines destroying whoh 
tields of t hem .\t btis Banos it .itt leksbv jnelerejue the kidney bc'an and 
V. siKCfisis, especially from J inn.irv to the end of Ajuil The biina liean 
.iild “ patani both Irelonging to tlie same species {P/i. luimihs) .ire tbe 
most resistant ]»lants. Mounver, they an nnl} atlacdsid when the first 
tw’o leaves appe ar. Ihitao ” (I). hahUd)) and niungo " (/V/, Mnnev) 
are also usistaiil, lap not to the sone extent as llu- I/inia lx an and “ jia 
tani 'h bike these tw'o.tluy are onlv attacked wdu n llie tir.st two haves 
appear. The iollowing J/eguiiiinos,u ajipear ^ xcanpt from all attaek * 

PsopJioCiirjvfs (i'Pdc^onolohns (“ ealaiiiismis ”), ('rnlrosenni Plnmien ('umu 
vaka eitsih>nnis, ( yamopsi^ psoriPoiJvs (“guar '4), Shzolohiitw I yoni 
(“ velvx"! bean ’*), (ilyCAiw hispuiu (“ soa Ixmii *') and ('ajnnns uuiicus 
(“caguios "). 

A detailed inorpliological and biologiml di'seriptioii of the fly .is giwn 

'XI8] 
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The* adult is very small, the male being about 1.2 mm. and the female 1.7 
mm. long The lite history lasts 2T d lys, but is slightly longer during 
the period from Deeember to February, probably as :» result of the lower 
t(*mpor.iture. The female lives a little longer than the male, on an aver- 
days, the male living but J7. The female ma> la 3^ an average of 
>00 eggs. 

A. destructor seems to have tw<i efficient natural enemies in the pa- 
rasitic hymenoptera ICurytoma poloni (riraiilt and Parutri^iuw^asira stelhi 
(biaidt, of whicli a short desc ription is giv^en. The former st‘ems the more 
common 

CoiKsidcriiig tlie iiabits <d tlie larvae it is difficult to control them by 
sjnaxing, which would piobahl3’ alsi** be ver\' ex]>ensive. Cro]) rotation 
and the i>lanting of immune or resistant lA'guminosae at the period during 
wliicli tlK‘ fly is most .u'tive, would doubtless greatl}' reduce thedamnge. 

2(y) Pests of Tea on the East Coast of Sumatra. - s 1 no 2o(> r.t this r* nlw 

2/0 The Rose-leat Hopper, Injurious to Apple Trees in America, -chuds. l . in tiu* 

(he mi \ h i( leUui III E\ I'll nm iif Stutfon ItnUtfitiNn 11S, pp I i I’hiti* 

t Dj.ivft.mis C^-rv.iUis, 

In I()i2-J9i3 the iip]>le orchaids *4 the north-western Pacific States 
were b.ully attacked by the lose leal liop]H‘r (hvipou rosuc) The attack 
is limited I0 the lowei surlacc of tlu‘ lea\«s and fauses xellow marbll?!^. 
Tile insect does not nuke liole.s in (Jio fruit but soils it with its excreta. 

TIktc are two gianmtions ii veai. Tlu' jjarasite lives almost exclu- 
.sivtdy on Kosjiceae. sliowing a nuikid jiieferenci* lor llie ros(\ which is 
mucji daiiMged by out gciKTalioii of insects aloiu* The a])ple tree and 
si 1.1 v\ hen y .IT • tlie onlv plants on whkh both tlie sjiring and the suimnc 1 
gcneiatioji liavc been <)bs<*rved. The insect’s ])redilectH)n for the rose 
tree lu*l]>s in its control P>y ])lantiiig bnslies or hedges of roses near, 01 
heticr still, within, tJu* orclurd, the foMnle insec 1^; \:\y nearly nil theii 
I'ggs on till' stems 01 these- ]jl.ints, leaving the .ip])le tiees flee ; it is then 
e.isy to destio3 a great miinbei beloie sjning. Foi the c'ontrol of the 
ho]>]>er are advisecl * 

1) against thetiist geiJiTation, lime suliilitir mixtnn dining the first 
to tiiiid pupal slagi’s 

2) f )llowvd b\' iKcdments with concentrated tobacco extract (Black 
leal ^o) and soa]) wuler. 

Tlie imxtnies iiuist l)e so ap})licd ns to reach well tlu* ho]>jKrs on the 
lower snrfaev ol the le.ives. 

' 7 1 Hatisidoim caryae, a Lepidopteron Injurious to Cultivated Trees in Canada 

and the United States. - lsia\ Dwnme. m f s Ihpnimintm \\;miiltiin liuH'ati ol 
J nt'Uiiolo fiiillditi X'l T')'', pp I i(> f W I> C, on*'' 

The laivae of Jluhsidnta mrvm Hi riis (- Lophocauipa caryae Harris, 
lUinnhfanu Walker, 1*^55, P/ie^optrru pi rphyria 'iAf.rrich' 
Scliaffri. i<S35, llnhsidniii carsitc [llairis] Hrote, 1S22, flahsidnta caryae 
[Tlnnisl Packaid, 1890) attack b)" prcteieuce leaves of Jifi^lans Sicho/- 
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(liana, /. regia, /. nigra, apple and pear trees ; J. cinerea, Cydonu ohlongu, 
Cary a alba are also often attacked; the insect has also been reporte<l on 
species of Acer, Aesculus, Alnus, Betula, Carfinns, Castanca, Ccltii,, Cut- 
taegus, Fagtis, Fraxinus, Hamamdis, Larix, Osirya, Plu/unus, Prunv^, 
Qucrcus, Salix, Rhus, Rosa, Ruhus, Tilia, Ultnus. 

Ill North America this insect is found from the Atlantic wcstwaids 
to the States of Missouri and Minnesota, as far as Saskatchewan, and from 
the Canadian province's of Ontario and Manitoba southward to North 
Carolina and the south of Ohio. 

There is only one generation a j'enr. The insc‘ct pui)ates in autiinni 
.iiid jusses the winter in this state. The adults aj)pear at the beginning 
of the folloiving summer. Laying takes ]>lace townrds mid-June, the Ini 
vae hatching after about a fortnight. The duration of the larval stage 
varies accoiding to the host; on /. SiehhJiana it lasts on an aveinge 
74 days, on the i>ear tree 88, and on the apple tree 92 days. 

The only jutural enemy of the insect known is Pivipla pedulis Cres*^ 
As methods of control, in addition to the direct destruction of the eggs and 
larvae collected on foliage, treatment with lead arseniatc towards the end 
of June, shortK before the hatchhig of the larvae, may be recommended. 




Alfredo Ruggbri, gerente r§$p<msabiU 
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in excellent soil ; its low yield 01 7.9 to 9.1 cwt. per acre is due tc insufficient 
cultivation and absence of fertilisers. According to the statistics, Morocco 
produces ii 000 000 to 13 750 000 bushels of wheat (on 1 509 800 acres) 
and 16 500 000 to 18 250 000 bushels of berley {f)n 200 200 acres). The 
natives also breed oxen, sheep, goats, horses, mules and camels. The cen- 
sus shows 85() 000 oxen and 4 000 000 sheep. 

The agricultural programme of Mt)roccc) has three objects : ~ i) to 
obtain the best results fnmi the acreage under cultivation ; 2) to increase 
this acreage ; 3) to introduce new crops. Sj^ecial attention should be given 
to develo])iiig the old crops and new ones grown only with gu at precautions. 
Very interCvSting experiments are in j^rogress, es])ccially with cotton which 
it sei'ins might be grown in two districts - - the Valley of SclK)in and the 
Marrakech district — if fertilisers were used and the land irrigated. 

A study is also made ot the mineral wealth of Morocco, among which 
may be mentioned the calcium jdiosphate dc])osits of K 1 Boiondj. 

To develo]) and ex])loit the resources of Morocco, France inii«5t he com- 
pletely freed from all international, especially German, hindrance. The good 
results so far obtained ha ve been gained in s])ite of such hind noice. Peace 
must also be established thioughout the country. Morocer) must be siip- 
pli(‘J uith powerful economic assets (roados, j<ailways, pt)rt^ etc.), and advant- 
age must be taken of tli<‘ hydraulic resources, which offcT great possibilities, 
though theii imp^utance must notbe exaggerated. Morocco should lK‘cont 1 l»c- 
teri with France by a good vSea ser\nce. French agricultural colonisation 
must dev4*lo]) so that the natives may be encouraged b^^ the exami)l(‘ set. 

273 - Economic Davelopment of French West Africa, dybowski, in tiu nuiuim 

di la Stcitf/ <r< ncoura 'I m nt I'lniUistm tnfi<>nuli,YciXt CXV'Il, V(»l CX KIX, 

No, ])}) Miv Tnm, i<)ih 

A .short historical reviov is given of the huge colony of Fivncli West 
Africa, originally oom])osed ot colf)nies scattered aknie the Afiican voast, 
amalgamated since the dcctee of Octt^bei I, 1902 Undei wist* cKlministra- 
tion comiiieicinl pnisperity has increased rajii lly ; gi'iieial comnietce, which 
in i8()r h.id a value of 31 million fraii* s, exceedtal 3,00 millio!i in iqiP. 
Though Ihencli West Africa receives no grant fiom k'lonce it contiihutes 
to tlu‘ exireiiscs of sovereigni y. If I'rance giUitaiileed the loans, amounting 
to 246 million francs, used to establish the ecoiu iiiic ha ms ol the colony, 
this guarantee Ins never taken the form of any kind ot vraiit. 

Tlie expvuts are almost exclusively com])osed of natural products of 
the soil or i)rodm'ts of native cultivation. An exeimination of the producing 
l>ossihiUties of these distiicls .shows great ]>iomise ol prospt lity. They may 
be (livid(‘(l into two clas'^es, i) the land where ex]iloitation is most rational 
and which is lich natuially, 2) the land badly ex])i<)ited or com])letelv aban- 
doned wdiicli should be cultivated by new* luetliods (i). The first class in- 
cludes the methodical exploitvilion of the foiests and of the oil jralni. 

The forests aie a great source of wealth. Theanumiit of timhei squared 
with full edges which i hectare (2.471 acres) may supply in tlu* richest 

(i) See R I'lti, No 14(1 
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parts is estimated at 2820 cubic feet; the average is 1760 cubic feet. There 
are at least 6 million hectares of forest, so that the huge figure of 
10594440000 cubic feet of squared timber may he obtained. This at 
the price of pine (although it is a question of uhAhogauy and other valuable 
woods), at least 50 Irancs per cubic metre (35.31 cubic feet), rejnesents a 
value of 15 thousand million francs. 

The oil palm offers valuable possibilities which might be increased by 
better exploitation. A thorough study of the question shows there to be 
380 million palms from Sierra-I^eone to the Congo capable of yielding 
I 714 ooo metric tons of palm oils and over 171 000 metric tons of “ pal- 
miste representing an annual value of i 414 275 000 francs. 

The Agricultural Service of the colony and the “ Association cotonniere 
coloniale have shown the possibility of growing cotton by means of irri- 
gation. 

It is estimated that there are 8 million head of oxen which might be 
im])roved and increased. The Sudan sheej) have been improved by cross- 
ing wnth merino.s. 

The fertile soils (>f French West Africa will give abundant cro])s when 
they have been prepared for cultivition. All the central region so long 
considered valueless, is in reality full ot promise. When the waters ol the 
Senegal and Niger are utilised liy means of dams it will be possible to irri- 
gate millions oi hectares which, once cultivated, will make these districts 
incomparably rich. 

274 -* Economic Davelopment and Agricultural Produce of Madagascar. — You, a . 

m till* liiillettn dc la Sotu'tc d'etuonra^icm ni pour V Industrie natinnule, Year CXVIl, 

Vol CXXIX, No 38() 415 P.ins, Miy-]unc, tc)i8 

The author describes the rapid evolution of Madagascar and "ts cause 
— a system of go^xTiinient superior to the Madagascan institutions pre- 
vious to 1895, an economic legislation in kee])ing with locu! possibilitic*s, 
tlie creation of means of exploitation which were completely lacking. The 
Cfunmerce ot Madagascar which, at the tiu^e of the hVench eompiest in 1895, 
only n-ached a value of tibout 10 million francs, hiis }>rogressed continually 
till, in T(jiO, it reached a v^alue of 187 million francs. The increase every five 
year.s is sho\vn in the following table : - — 



Inipcitt^ 

ICxporls 

Total 





I ?o6 

I f c 00 0 10 

1 

* 1 500 000 

I 7 50 > ooo 


0 )0 

9 000 t)<;0 

1 3 4 ooo 

igo6 

000 (iOo 

28 ‘SOO OOO 

, (>2 500 OOO 

IQI I 

44 oc*o OOi) 

1 47 500 oc 0 

<11 500 uoo 

luio ' 

i<u 9 ‘,5 000 

85 OOO OOO 

186 955 < 00 


During the last five years trade has, therefore, doubled. 

A description is given of the mineral wealth — iron, lead, copjier, zinc, 
cobalt, nickel, silver, gold, coal, lignite, petroleum, bitumen, and grajdiile. 

[I8T3-S143 
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The ])roducts c)f Maditgascar are numerous and varied and coriespond 
to the variations in the cHiii ite resultiiit^ from the differences in altitude 
and latitude of the diff^Tent districts. Crops im])OTted from Euro])e have 
been added to the native crops, and both have been developed by im- 
l)roved agricultural methods. 

Rice, which is tlu* chiet native lood, is cultivated in all parts of the 
island ex<‘i'pt the extreme south. Dependent on imports in 1900, the colony 
now su]Ji>lies th<‘ lu igliboiiring countries. In loib it exported over 31 000 
metric tons of a vahu* of (> 220 (joo francs. This ngiire may be expecUd to 
treble in a few years. 

Manioc is grown both on the coast and on the table lands above 5 250 
feet. In cert liii districts the yield is li nutric tons }ier acre. Tlie ex- 
])orlati')n of manioc, which w.is only 25 metric tons in 1908, was 1500 
iiu tiio tons in 191b with a value of i million francs. 

Maize, the production of which is about bo 000 metric tons and could 
lie greatly imreased, and potatoes, grown in laige quaiititU'S on the central 
table land and in the Ankaratii range, ate wry \'ahtal)le loods increasingly 
ai>i>n^ciated by the natives, f^weet potatoes are giown over about 158 400 
a<‘ies and yield :in average of 240 (^oo metric tons. 

The cultiv«iliou of whera, inliodiiexd by Jvtiropeans, develojxal nor- 
mally until loii on the central table laml, hut suffered greatly fioni rust 
in i()i2. >StU(iies .ind expv rimeails an* l)eiag made with the (•bji’ct of*iion- 
t lolling the disease and ae'climatisi) g nsistant v.irieties. 

Tlie prodiietioii of dried ve'ge taliles Ins iucieased considerably. In 

tiveT 14 000 metric t(»as ol a \alue (A 7 millitai francs wi^re (‘xported. 
The vegel d)l s wate* chiefly kidney benns cOid linn Ixaans (ZV/a^ca/z/s litna- 
1 u\ var inamfunifs^ (j), the yield ol whioh vathal liom 14.3 to 19 8 ewd. ])er 
acre, with a Valne ed 350 to 500 pvT metric Ion iiccording to the 

(luality. 

Kitchen gaideai and liiiit ero])S aie veiy abniKlant, the differences in 
alliltivle nuiking it ])ossible to grow infinite v.n id ie‘ pill the* Iruils of tro- 
])ical e'oimlric's and those of tem])eTate ('omilrk s ate' gi(»wn. 

Along tlie coastal distiids, wliete* the diiuate is tropio.d, the more 
cMstly cro]>s au‘ gr nvn,e sjie** ially vanilla l.iige ly cultivate d on the e^ast and 
iioith vv<‘st t'oa.st wdth ane'Xjioii which, in Kjib, e \e( e'ded 2 if> me tiic lonsof 
a valiiL of 4 33; 000 francs; coffee, chiefly Aral )i .11 tiikl IdbeTiaii, for whie h 
theie is n teaidciicy to substitute r(»;na*;/ws. an erirUer si)e*».ievS ni(»re rc- 
si.stant to JIi-hiiLui rasiatrix ;in JOlb, (loometii -toiise)! co 1 fee were ('xpeuded; 
cloves, tin expoits ot whicJi e‘xce*eel 550 ooo lb. with a value of .about 
5e)o 000 fiancs , they aie now being treMted industrially lor the local pre- 
jiaratioii of oil of cloves, cacao (2) and kola, the jirodiidioii e)f which 
is uxeiit but may give gooel results. 

Among the iiulustrial crf»j)S iiieiilioii should also be made ot coco, all 
along tlie e'oa.sl, but chiefly the n<;rth west ; rubber, the pioduction of wdiich 

(1) .Sc A* Miuli J'm'. V'» \i» Hi A' c oc {Id} 

( 1 S^ V ’ '1 t Jn*- A’. , ' 0 

[«»<J . 
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is (U'crcasini^, tobacco, wliich is very fine in the mountainous ]^ar1s ol the 
liigii table lands, sugar cane, found throughout the island to a height of 
4920 feet, essence-yielding pl.ints - vervain, geranium, and ehiell>* ylang- 
ylang; a v\ild textile plant , ( rt no lohata, a bush of tlieMalvaci ae family iiscd 
by the natives to make very strong rope, fishing nets, and eoaise cloths; 
and fibums ])lcinls. very rich in cellulose, f(»rniiiig an inexliaustible res<‘ive 
tor pa])er pulp ; they are priuei pally bamboo, alxica, vero, zozoro, etc. 

Madagascar lias iinmeiise forests covt'ring from 24700000 to 2()()4oooo 
acres, or 7« of its suiface ; they ;irc mostly in the t‘ast and on tlie luiglits 
of th(‘ tabb‘ lands These fon^sts contain (uionnous wealth in tor 

cabinet -m«iking, inar(jiietr\ , hnilding, turning .and ulKclwright’s work. 

Hrce ling is on \ large scale in the plains of the noTth, west and soiitli 
It is estimated tliat there are 8 niil 1 i(n» oxen of which may be slaiigJi- 
tered aiimuilly. The ]>reserviug faclorit^s work legnlarly. Att('m]>ts to 
transi'ort Im^ stock to liave not usually ])i(ncd successful. Tig 

breeding and its de]>t‘Tiden 1 industries are very im])ortant. 

The t xjiloit.ition of this country may b(‘ very gieally im])rovt‘d , but an 
iiicHMSe ill iicitive ])(»])nl itioii should he encouraged and inaritiine lelations 
wdth France orgaiiis(\l. 

275 - The Utilisation of the Lima Kidney Bean {PAaseo/us lunaius) as a Human 
Foodstuff. - Uoinr\, ]n Uk' Anaths if <, !' uls fit nl n>ns ./ i/i s I'lauihs^ Vlmi XI, 
Xo T'’T 1 ■* \ p]) ;0i p>o X »V'' liiU, 1 Dei I liihi 1 , i fp 8 

The author ndurns to th( ofteii-discussi'd question ol llu* utilisation 
of lima kidne> bean as a human foinlas he consideis Ihc' 

question of j)oisonous herins moti inipoitaiit than evci . After calling to 
mind the studies, expeTiim'nts and ccmchisions of (»1h(‘r workeis, ( sjietially 
thoS(‘ of M<‘ssrs. PiuTDHOMUJ , Rk'.otakt) and Konx- An KivST (i), he dt scri- 
bes his ow'ii e\']»erini(‘nls and conclusions. 

The wMter in wdiieh th(‘ Ix 'Ois are soaked for T2 to 24 hours f>r boiled 
for ] lionrs re^^)^'l s .ihoul ' ^^<'1 1 h(‘ poisonous < Iciiu'nt from tlk' 1o>ic beans, 
leaving an average of of prussic acid *Iii the whole beans the ghicf)side 
is far (rom decoiiqvis^'d after 12 hours soaking, which hheTated about ot 
th(- total liydn)cy.inic acieh vS(»aking lor 24 houi.^ hydrolysi s alinfiSl all 
the glusoside'. Af 1 <.'r 12 bonis’ S'>akiiig, from to ^ of th(^ jirtissic acid 
is removed from the wdiole be\njs ; afteT mac»‘r.ition during 2 ] li(>uis this 
amouni is reduced to ahemt ^2 te)tal acid. At laboratory lenipeia- 

tup* (13 to r4'»C ) the action of a certain ciuantity oi (‘innlsiiu' adde*d must 
last 24 hours to hydrolyse all the glucoside remaining in crushed, hoiked 
begins. Boiling without previous soa kii ur < mly renK)ve‘S half of thehydre'cyiuiic 
acid, tlu‘ other h.ilf remaining in tlie beans. 

^ The author coiududes that lima kidney beans, •'even those containing 
30 iiiilligra mines of hydrocyanic acid \Kr 100 grammes of beans, can be 
safeh e‘alen by aeliilts, on condition that they are tir^t soaked for 12 hours or 
preferably, 2 | hours, in a large ijuaiitity of water which is carefully thiowii 
away, tlie beans being then waslied in rininiiig water, boiled for three hours 

(I) Si'i K Mmli, i'ji8, Nt» • 
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wucss to frost, foiiiul a in i rkecU-orri’Uti )ii l)ctwv‘Mi the colour c^f the car 
( ;»liiiujs) and tli** c^iaiu of winter wlicats and their icsistancc to tiosl. Accoid- 
diin; to liiiii the Aleiidelian ('liar.icteis red ear and red c;raiii au* indices oi 
lesist nice to frost, whereas the ell iraetcrs ^^lute ear and whiU i;iain sliow 
s 'iisiti\ en<\SvS to host. This kd him to seek in the tahk* ol the ccdoiir ol 
llu'eirand lii* nu of the dilfert nt wheats 1 )>" M (»M«:()r \ (i) those 

wh' its colli iim*(I in M. J ni: Vn mokin's list < t llio decuMsin«4 resist naa 
to {lost (^). lh‘ thus ol)t li u*d th<‘ i«dlo\\iin4(h‘{'UMsinL; list of />o wnietii s 
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and the grain and resistance to rust. Of the first 15 varieties on M. VikueES' 
list (Nos. 1-20 of M. Di: ViLMOkiN^s) II have a more or less red ear and 12 
more or less coloured grain. All these 15 varieties are included in de ViE- 
morin’s first cliss (varieties which resisted well) except No. 20. Chiddam 
(rautomne d e])! rouge, which is in the second class (vaiieties which suffered 
little). These 15 varieties thus make up the group of trust resistant 
wheats. Of the last 15 varieties (Nos. 29-61), 13 have white ears, and 5 
white grain as well. These last 1 5 varieties are all included in de Vilmo- 
rin’s ;rd, pli and 5th id isses, rind make up the group of wheats sensiti\e 
to fiosl 

Sj*kin'*; wni'.AT. - The results obtained at Nages with Aiirore wheat 
show the necessitv of knowing the climate and soil w^ell before judging the 
va lue of a new^ variety. The ] )roduc tivity shown by Aurore when t near Paris 
w^as not maintained in Aipiitaine aiul Langiu doc, where it also proved 
very sensitive to rust, esjieeiall}^ in the following Tarn distriets : — 
Nages (2 620 ft ), Kayssu' de Janes (iQ()ott.), Saint-t^alvy de Fouresles (980 
ft.), T/inragunis (^,20 ft ) and Ik.idelais (ijo ft.). 

In all th<‘se districts Marquis wheat does best. M. Vtetiles studied this 
wheat earelnlly and used if for creating his Cent Jonrs wdieats (i), keeping 
it irec from all mixture and incicasirig its earliness by continued selection. 
At Naves at the lucsent lime Matquis wduMt is very early, very juoduetive 
and resistant to rust, lodging, scoiehing, and fn\st (red grain) ; in S])itc**Rf 
the violent winds fit (pieiit in the lovality the grain does not drop. It is 
above all a Sjiring wheat, but if sown liefore wd nU r, in the warmer weather, 
it ra])idlv (Mrs and ripens, avoiding nust attack by the sjicc'd of its growlh. 
It is a wheat cajiablo of adapting itself b' very vaiying elimntic conditions, 
flourishing at altitudcb of from o to 3)930 ft. and in most distriets of 
I'raiice - lkMnci9 Brittany, Anjou, Auvergne, Bearn, Roussillon, Pro- 
vence, etc. 

279 - Injurious Effect of Low Temperature and Mist on the Development of Rice 
as Connected with the Propagation of Weeds, in the Vercelli District, Piedmont, 
Italy. M\i<cm<i laa. li, m thi (tinnia/t di RisHoItuni, Yv..n VIII, No 8 , ])]) 11 j 

T .^() \ViC(lli, if)i8 

In 1018 milt h hanu wms doiu* in the Picdmoiitcsi rice Helds by the ex- 
cessive growth of wvods, especially where late varieties of rice, such as 
“ Chinese originario had been sowm and wdiere cold water was used for irri- 
gation (upper Vercelli district). According to the author these unfortunate 
results were due to the w’catlur et>nditions. The weather between sowing 
and complete tillering w'as abnormal, wdth fretpient low temperatures, con- 
tinual w^et days and ('knidy skies, so that the rice began to fail immediately 
after germination and the first growdii of the jdants w\as hindered, to the 
])r<)fit of the wx'uls. 

In rice growing the Uvo most im]>ortant climatic factors are heat and 
light (2). The critical iieriods of rice arc those during which it has an ab- 

(1) R \\h No iSi {hi) 

(2) Si'i* R Miy, K(.. 502. {lui) 
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solute need of a certain niinimuni quantity of heat and light. If these n.i- 
niniuins are not available at thcvse periods the yield will be small (*vcu though 
the temperature be high and the days sunny throughout the rest of the 
vegetative period. In northern Italy the critical periods are dtiring tiller- 
ing (more especially when the rice turns yellow btdoiv tillering) and during 
the formation of the panicle. If, at tliese two stages, the heat is not sitf- 
licieiit to kee]) ihe atmosphere of the rice field at a niiniminn tiinpciature 
of 13-14*^0 for the first stage and i5-r()”C for the second, accoi ding to the va- 
riety of rice cultiv’'atcd, the yi^dd in paddy may be partly ccmiproniist^d. 

In dining the tillering stage (from tli(‘ em^ of May till about 

June 20), at which the rice plant siq)])lies tli(' considerable amount < f jdas- 
tic matter necessary to the formation and develo]>mc*td ot the adventitious 
roots and secon (la ly stems, the teui])erature loiitid the rice fields was well 
below the normal (l4^C as coinpaieil wnth 17‘’C in iqiband I<)17). The re- 
sult was very \v<.ak gro^vth in height and tillering in the late vaii(*tus of 
rice, whereas the weeds, iniich less exacting in hwit and lighi, devclo])cd 
raiddly and abundantly in the s])aces kit em]>ty by the scant vegetation 
of the rice. 

Fioin the time of sowing till harvest, wc-c ds always comi)cte strongly 
with rice with a s.'ries of s])ecies ol iiu rea'^iiig hatmfulness, stuh as the late 
panic rasses kiio\viias“ giavone'* {Paulcum f^hyllorywidc [U mI P. crcctum) (i), 
the roots ol whit h btaicfit greatly by the cultural methods and fertilisers 
apj)tied to rice. Weeds are, liowevtr. yet moie haimfiil 1 >y the growth of 
their aerial parts which deprivt' the ri(‘e ol the light and lit at of which it 
has so much net d in order t(» give good yields This purely v^tgetative 
competition giadually decreases the rice yield more and more. This is shown 
by the author's i xperiments aiming at determining the relation between tlic 
degree of tilleiing oi riev (number of plants divided by nimilx > ol stems 
tillering emTgv ; weiglit of dry matter) and the degree of infestation liy 
w<-eds (numb(‘r of ])lauts and total weiglit of their drv matter) to the unit 
of surface. Some of his results ate givt n below : - 

isf ca^e : ~ rice sou n on A pril 2b itiui nvvtr u'ceded. - - On July 10 theie 
was an eiiornions muiib<‘r of weeds of all kinds and si/.es, wlieieas rice jdaiits 
were scarce, of limited tillering and hnv so that tlu* ratio betw'ecai the dry 

matter of weeds and that of th‘‘ rice was very high 1. 10^, making 

it possible to foretell a small harvest. 

2nd case : - rice soien on A pril 20 and weeded only once on June 15. - 

The ratio dr(U)ped to o.6t. 

I IL 

yd case : -- rice so^wn on i pril 12 and zocoded twice, - The ratio " 
was yet lower : 0.20. 

4th case : -- rice soxni on April 10, iransplantfd on Jane 10, never 


l»i>] 
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weeded. - ■ The ratio "“'^'‘was ver}- low, not exceeding 0.05. 

I .( 

Tlir f.ict that trans]>lantod rice contains almost no weeds may be ex- 
plained a > follows : - rice plants for 1 ransplantation are first grown in well- 

fertilised soil and receive warmer water In the soil in wliich it is trans- 
planted it receives 'much li^lit and heat, thanks tf) its sjnicing (8 times 
greater th.in in the nurstay), so that as soon as it luis biken root (in 4 to 
() days) it develops vigorously and, 15 to 2odaysafter transplanting, covers 
the whole of tin* ria* field, snlToca ting and killing the weeds \vl ich have 
giown. 

T 1 h‘ catisjs tile excessive growili of weeds in rice fields being known it 
is more eas> to find methods of pioveiitioii. Among these methods are : — 
j) Arranging lor the ciitical period to coincide with the most ia- 
voinalile weatluu conditions , this may be done by delaying sowing so that 
tillei i'lg begins alttT the end of Ma\ Tlie (‘fficncit)^ of this method is shown 
l)V the fact tint , in the rice pl.ints ot one variety, sown relatively late, 

were L ss infcstul by weeds. 

2) Cultivating caily varieties, with a short vegetative cycle, in rice 
fields irrigated with cold wMter. If late varietiis yield more, the area over 
which tliev may be growni is imuh more limited on account of their heat 
rcciuirciiKiit. 

■;) Modifying the weather conditions artificially during the eff^ 
tical j)fiiod by trans]>lanting, Trans^-Iantod rice receives m(*rc light, as a 
result ot tlu‘ regular distiihntion of the ])lan 1 s in the field, and the soil and 
Wviter are winner because the water is 11101 c exposed to the sunlight and 
tlu^ soil, sul)ni< igc'd only in June, at tlit‘ t-ime i>f trans])laiitiiig, has before 
this ]K‘rio(l a speei il physical textnie and contains mncli air which enables 
it to have a teiiiperatnie n^ore fav(»urable t() the devel()])ment of adventi- 
tious roots (wanii soil). 

280 ElTdct of AfTorestation on Hidden Condensatiorf. — discombi s, p, in the 

Ri iUti Sen nhfique , Ylmi lyVl, N»> i(», )m loo -} njbh<»^i.»i)hv oi .:<» Publieal icum 
P\Hs. l()lS 

The aiitlior insists on the importance of alTorcstation to regulate the dis- 
charge of waters and its influence on the qiiantil y of the wnters by decreas- 
ing their absorption and increasing the quantity de])()Sited on the soil by 
meteorological factors AlTorcstation, moreover, largely increases hidden 
condensation, i. c. dew, mist, hoar frost which, though not registered by the 
rain gauge, ar* as inqifirtant as rain. This wras showm by A. Fokpl for 
the bake of (kmeva wdiicli diseliargos more water than it receives from rain 
and SHOW’’ ; this ha.s also l)eeii shown lor other water basins. 

As evaporation (wdiicli alone causes more th m half the rain water to 
disippear) must also be tak(‘n into account, it must be admitted that the 
sup] )lementary WMter received by a basin comes In^m another source and 
that it forms more than half the water discharged from the basin. The only 
known source of suclrwatci is liiddtn condensation. Though it is not yet 
possible to estiiii.ite the exact extent to wdiieh atTorestation increases such 

[ST».Sgj] 
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coiiclensfition, a relative idea of it may nevertheless be fonnecl by compar- 
ing the large amount of rime on a tree after certain winter nights with the 
minute amount of dew covering the bare soil near on a surface equal to its 
horizontal projection. 

Conclusive results obtained by various scientific societic's and w^orkcTS 
are given. These results confirm the theory sulhciently to make it certain 
that, by i>]anting trees on land aliove torrents the hidden condensation will 
be at least doubled. The water received by each basin w^ould thus be in- 
creased by 50 % ill addition to 10 % due to the increa.scd rainfall in wooded 
land, so that the total increase would be 60 % Theieforc, by planting woods 
on of the land of each basin, s<) as to leave pasture land for cattle, it.s 
value would be ineieased by 20 %. 

Attention is rirawn to the special c»)nditions of recent years by wliieh 
certain countries have bcfui obliged to saerifice a gieat j)ait of their fon*sts 
and to rely on imported timber. This should be remedied as soon as ]>os- 
sihle and re-afforestation started seriously. 


2S1 - The Influence of Plant Residues on Nitrogen Fixation and on Losses ol Nitrate 

in the Soil, - llu rcnLVsoK, M n.m riu /onmiil ol A 'Utullttim Sintiii, \ 1 IX, 
PI 1, pp ill k ■> T lIiU ^ 1 ^ 1 Hibliopaphy <a .m I'nb'u'.amn'' C.mibuUjj;! • 

The remains of plants luiM'd with the soil undergo many ehangt*s» 
each of wliieh tends to piedoimiiate aecoiding to the diffeieiit einiron- 
lueiilal conditions — aeiation, luoistuie, IdiqKTaune, and soil reaction. 
Tile acce])ted the(ny, accouling to which llu* iinportauee of the oiganie 
matter added to the soil lies in the luiiims it form*^'. does not fully cxjdaiii the 
part played by plant remains, liecause the initial and iiiteiiuediate stages 
of their decoiiiposit'on are proliably ecjiially import ant as re'^ards the f('r- 
tility of the soil. 

To solve this pioblem the author nuule laboratory, pot and field exiieii- 
ments by which he sought to det('imijie the elTe('t of carbohydrates (sugar 
'and staieli) and plain detiitns as souiees of eneigy in the fixation of 
atmospheiic niliogen by Azo/obactcr. 

Resi'I/i'S. -- Plant detritus mixed with the soil caused an iiictease in 
the fixation ol nitrogen m the soil ; in the labonitoi}^ ('xperinuaits tliis in- 
('lease was b mgm., and in the pot expcrimmits q mgiii. of nitrogen jK'r 
guiiiime of detritus added. When 1 ton of sugai jier acre were applied in 
the fiidd the increases in yield, attributable to nitrogen fixation, weie from 
20 to 3-1 %. 

As the action of sugar and that of plant remains differ only in intiai- 
sity and not in natiiie, it W'onld seem that complex organic matter, sueli as 
stubble, dead k aMS, cdc., may also increase- indiieetly tlie nitiog( n content 
of tile soil. 

Pol soil to favinii nitiogen fixation it must htive, in addition to a 
sonrc'c of energy for tlie lixation bacteria, a suitable temperature, phos- 
phates, and some basic iiiatter, such as calcium carlj^nate. Nevertheless, 
even under the conditions most favourable to nitrogen fixation, there occur 
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periods wlu^n it is hinde red by certain process<*s which must be allowed to 
pass bidore cullix'atiug a crop. Tuder unfavourable conditions, especially 
ill ceild weather, these' piocesst'S may continue as as to prevent all increase 
of iiitioge-n in the soil. 

Tile aeldition of caibohydiales (.starch, sugar), or plant reunaiiis (straw, 
hay, etc.), to llie* sidl, may cause (ieiiitiificatioji for a c'erlain time, after 
which nitnlication U gins. 

aS2 - The Influence of Cocci on Nitrification in the Indian Alluvium, ~ Sf.n, 

J N , ni Ihv loHinul n/ .1 •mitllival Siumc, W ] JX, IM. -f ^ CciUi- 

I 'H '' 

XilK>g(n is one of the most important foods of plants. It occurs in 
the .soil m (01 oigaiiic form, hut, to be utiliseel it must first be changeel into 
ml 1 1C iiitrogi 11. The* neccssaiy decomposition of organic nvilte'r depenels on 
many factors, one* of the most im])ortant of which is a sufficient supply 
of air. Large (jiiant itic'S of oxygt'ii are usc'd in decomposition reactions, 
so that the belter tlie soil is aerated, the more efficient is the decomposi- 
tion of the oTganie lualtcr aiul, eoiiseqm nlly, niti ifiealion. The amount of 
available a*lso depi'iicls on the activity of the soil Inngi which make 
the phos])lia1es and potas.snnn as hnilabh' by higher plants- and it is herein 
that tile imjKjrtaiice of coeci as aerating agv iits lies. 

Tlu‘ author made a su k s of pot and lysimel nc expeiimenls oii this sub- 
ject. Tlu' n suits slio\v(‘d that 1li<‘ addition of 30 of cocci to the sRil 
causes a maiked increase 111 the nitiates in the drainage waters. There is 
also a eoniuelion iK'twi'cn the (lev(‘lo2>ni(‘nt of the idanls and the nitrifi- 
cation in the soil cans( d by the addition of cocci. 

28} - Reduction of Nitrates in Soil to which Organic Matter Has Not Been Added. 

()i:i.-,xi‘u, A , Jii ill < , n> itlhi.ill lU litk i><no i , Vuhtsiti nkundi iindlnfiklton^ktunkJut- 
LI Al)l , \(>l \nvm. V. TM . ,. ])]) ’!(. >>i I. ni, K)’.*' 

Reduction of iiiliogcn may occul m Mifiiciently moi:'>t soil (40 of 
water) although it has not received eai bon -containing matter as a souue of 
energy for the dt'ijitiifyiiig liacicii.i. The author attiilMites this to insuf- 
ficient iH'ratioii which causes the soil bactmia to lednee the nitric ni- 
trogen. He < 1 ('<‘S, however, admit that tlu* pieseiice of a la^er of w^ater cap- 
able of surtoniubng the soil paitieks eaus<s the foiinalion of anaerobic 
(‘oiulilions under whieli the denitrifying bacteiiii, finding complete 
free<l(un of action, mav lediue the iiiliaUs U) eleiiiLnlary nitiiigen even 
tliough the soil l»e \eiy jioor in oiganie matter. 

This shows th.'it i( diictious of nitiogeii, hitherto attributed to the pre- 
sence of a huge (plant ityot celluL se (straw and siiuilu lu liter) may occur 
in the muI whene\ei aeration is inadequate e\(‘n thi'Ugh theie be no abund- 
ance of such matP r. 

2.Sj Comparative Study of Msthodes lor Determining the Acidify of Soil, — 

R I? , im ^ S/ ».'/*- Vu’ Vl, Xo, 1. j)]) ^5 S2 1 - llil)li(n;rn]»hy of 10 

:*j(i ic.tli HI* Hdtini. ft, lii\, no''. 

Ill Older to pro%* whetli<‘i the methods at preseiil in use determine 
exactly the total acidity of the .soil, tlie author made a comparative study 
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of the methods of Hopkins, Veitch, Jones, Mac Intiric, Trtiog and 
TaCKE. He concluded that Tackk s method is the most satisfactory. This 
method is bast‘d on the use of pure water and calcium carbonate, and the 
determination of the acidity by the carbon dioxide pven off. Taking 
300 as the standard of the results obtained by Tacke's method for the aci- 
dity of two silt loams (one light, the other dark), the author obtained the 
following figures by the other methods : Hopkins 46.5 and ; ]unics 
89.7 and 74.2; Mac Intire 85.4 and (>2.6; Veitch 108.1 and 97.1; 
TrtWt 28^^.7 and 245.2. 

The pure water used in Tackic's method is a good medium for the reac- 
tion between an acid soil and calcium carbonate altliough this reaction 
is hastened somewhat by the use of dilute solutions of calcium or sodium 
chloride. Concentrated solutions of these chlorides retard the reaction. The 
presence of disinfectants, .such as toluene, is unnecessaiy. 

The most important conditions for obtaining good results by Tackic's 
method are ; — the duration of the reaction, which should not last less than 
5 to 10 hours ; aeration, which must be kept at its maximum late ; vigor- 
ous shaking. Under these conditions the method gives consistent lesiilts 
with respect to the total acidity and, to a certain extent, the toxicity of 
the acid .soils. It is to l>‘ hopc'd that snbsecpient experinuaits will make it 
po.ssible to deteiniine mote exactly the duration of the reaction as it is 
on this that the qualitativ(‘ and (tuantilalive exactness of the metliod de- 
JK'lldS. 

285 - Preliminary Report on an Experimental Drain in Alkaline Soil in Fresno 
County, California, U. S. A. Wur, \\\\V , m the U m’O' of Caf JUI n a Pubiuunon 
ColhuL 0 } A ^ndtllKii, b\fhnmtnt JPtlh!)u, ^o 2 ,, 1 > 1 > 

4“ 1 1 Fiij-. N(»v(. , Kiib 

This leport, diawn up in collabc nation with the Office of Ihiblic Roads 
and Riiial Kiigiiicering of the W S. Department of AgriLultuie, deals with 
the drainage of alkaline sandy loanus, jnevioiisly planted to \Tnes. In tlie 
.sutfaee layer, 1 foot deej), the salt content (carbonate and purtieulaily 
.sodium chloiide) vaiied from 0.2 Diost of the soil, to j in small parts 
of it. ()bs('r\alions made in I<)i2 and the beginning of showed that 
at no time of the year was the water table lowtn than 7 ft. U'low the 
surface of the soil, and in June it was witliin 2 ft. Throughout the \x'geta- 
live period the w'ater table did not reach a depth of 0 ft. and for 4 Yi mouths 
W'as alcove 4 ft. The area drained was 151 acres. 

The drainage system, made entiiely of earthenware })ipes, included : 

main diain with a succt .ssive diameter of (), 8, and 12 inches ; h) a .sys- 
tem of lateral pipes () inches in diameter. The main drain w'as placed at an 
average depth of 7 ft. and had a fall of 1 in 1000. The lateral pipes, placed 
8 to the east and 9 to the west of the main drain were at an average depth 
of 5 3/4 ft. and J15 ft. apart. The total cost of the drainage was $ 100‘pt‘r 
acre. Measuiemeiits of the amount of water disclfarged by the pump, 
^how that, under similar conditions, pipe drainage rimst be built so as to 
evacuate at least 1 cubic foot per 100 acres per secon(§ esj^K'eially when the 
drained land is entirely surrounded by niidrained land. It was also found 
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tluit tile lateral ])i])es should liznx* krii .joo ft. ap<irt and \\ould have been 
Ixdter at a gieatei depth ((> or 7 tl.). 

llaidpaii, whieh was found I0 be ])resent, did not greatly hinder the 
movement of the w.iter. Two Y(‘ais oi flood irrigation suHiced to reduce 
the quantity of .dkah Milhcuntly lo make it hariutes^ to ])lanls. Al- 
though the sodium ehloiide conlent was oiiginally 2 Ji times greater than 
that (d the soduim eaibonale in t In, .-ui fact* toot of soil, liie ehloi ide was ear- 
n'd .iway nuui: nioie (asily than tlu- caibonate. Altliongh at tlu* end 0 

the sec'oiid .uai llu eaihoiialt had de(‘uased by it •>till (-xceededthe 

ehloiide b\ 5 'b. Od lh(‘ suitact' foot always). 

j*jogies'a\L* aceumnlal ion of alkali lias spoilt the land planted to vine 
(in and latei to allalfa, gi.iin, and, hnally pool pastiiic (and, in pla- 

ees, ball' soil), diainage iollowed b> llooding iTansfoiiued it into good soil 
v\ha li, 111 yielded iNt) toll'^ of eert'al hay, 01 1.2 toiispe'i aeie. 

*• ">0 Liming the Soil. - Sii(»m v, l C.mtu' ^ il 'U l > <u’aih, l anuu'^' 

Hu’l ! Ji, ^0 u 1 , " iij 1 0 Ti'h \^ ’ liiii* U II, M I'l li fi ' 

This lnill<lin eouiains infoimali»ai foi [iiaelieal laimet^ on tlie mate' 
lials used ioi liming soil and tin 11 pu jiaiai uni, and di .('iissi's llu ^'actions 
biought aliout ui tlu' soil by liiiu'. Tlu* naiils of tiie dilhieiit ioims of 
lime as soil ieililu-is and tlu laetois ddi.! mining llu ii eliOiOe aie dtseus^ed 
in kill. All a])])ei)(lix gi\es and ex])laiiis a \v 1 ol tlu' siMoutifie !t iiii-^ jj^ost 
commonly used m liming. 

aSy Water Holding Canaoities of Maloihih l‘>i Live Stork, Amounts Reqiiued 
to Bed Aniimils, and Amounts ol Manure ^aved by their U:e. w uim \ m», j w' , 

in llu J^uiri' •/ ' /.//'"</ h\ i ch XH X" i, in> ' ‘"I 1 *i «lil 1 

|.i!)'iuim,ii J o n) 1 nh' . n t| W • m "l' i 1\ m, 

Koi 2d hua.-iiiu li.i< U])i .lied t!u' i iioiu'oiis coii- 

Unsioti" as to the hlati\e \aUK ol -aw dust, wood slnasng'' and dilleient 
s1law^. as h’tei. Tlu- eoiKlu^uuis au* ba'cd un iIk 1 jpaeity ot iiio m,iU iial 
to alisoil) the diikunt lujiuils wall wli di it '.oaKd, ])ublN!i.-(l m i,S()‘ 
In lli,nij<T and ie])io{|ne( d ])y in Ins" I riii/r ih' c Lniin uyi'Kolc ” 

(2nd. lid , 5^ 2«s kalis, i()< jj 

Tile auf hoi 's c xpi inih-iiis jn,\o sluaui Ilia’ : loo I'd oi oat Miaw 

hold'., iu a I ln)Uis, 250 11;. oL w.uei. Alaking il.w ili.orDant jioww ^ qual 
to 100, tlu ligiiie'.loi t he ab'-'Oi 1 )anl ])o\ni r (d oliiei luateiial > ale . wheal 
straw', ; tine diy Weyiuoiiih piii<‘ (Piiius Sh'tilhi\) shavings, \ ; mixt'd 
Sawdii‘^t (>| , miMil shaMiigs 52 *17. ft IS seen that na! -Haw iiolds alioiit 
Iwio- as much \vatei as ^liaMiigs and if, to 20 mole iliaii wheai straw. 

About |o to N2 *),, moK' ^liavaig'* lliar --at stnov ai>d q to moie 
wluat si law an n. i di d lo m.ikv up tilt lit Ur. 

Tlu amoinn ol 1 .seu-Ui u‘aiiiiti 1»\ llu littej uliieli ma} be usi d as 
inaiiUie vaiK'liitk wliu-luvii m.ui-n d 1 . ii^ed 

a >8 Green Manure lor Rico Fields, in tii: Kandy District, Ceylon MoLi t.oni w', 

jii \ 'ruuii,( j>lj of l\ I < u >01 !> Iv Vol UI.Xo.i), 

]> : !•» e -1 iJ* i’)i i.fl'H 

The UH- ol gkxu iiiauure in n\\ giow'iiig, so common iu India, has not 
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dcvelopc'd in Ceylon, althonj^h the Agriciillurul Society of Ceylon has shown 
tile excelknl results obtained with it in a series of carefully conducted ex- 
][)erinien1 s. Tlu* result s obi oined in t he Kandy dist rict , esixeially at Haris- 
])attu, Yatinuwaia and rduntiwaia are conehisiw. Plants, the leaves and 
twigs of wdiich make good gieen manure are, in order of ini])ortance : -- 
“ Kekuna '' [Cauariinn zcyhniicnm), “ Dadaj) ” {FrythriuiilHhuspcymo) “Ktp- 
])itiya {('roion luccijrrns), “ Kaianda '' (Poni^amiu ^luhYa). “ Adathoda '' 
[Adhiituda Vasua), “Xawa*’ [Sicrculia JuilangluLs), “Hanapalu” {Fur- 
craea ^iganlea). 

Kandy growers know th<‘ vahu* <»f gieen manure Init do not apply it 
in sufhcieiitly huge (juantities to obtain the b(‘St U'sulls. Most of the trees 
and })Jaiiis nuiitioned alx)\e aie eommon in tJi(‘ villages, but their applica- 
tion as green mamiie and evoi their \akie vary wath the ease with which 
tliey may Ix' obtaukd and tmiispoitcd. 

S]){ cial attention is diawii to Sunn heiuji {CroUduria jnncca)^ tested 
hy tile Agiicultnial >Soeiety. it ga\e ineieases in the yield of licc which 
A aiicd fiom Jj to 50 accoiding to the c<*ntre in which the tests were made. 
In the sinilh of India the use of Sunn Ixaap as a gi(‘en manure has increased 
llie rice yie ld by 70 It is recommended for tlu' following n'asons : - - 
j) It IS casil} glow'll and lua) Ik* sown diiectly in llu* rice liedd when the rice 
is haivcsted without any inepaiatioii, though it is 1 k‘s 1 to plouglithe soil 
and ])K]jare it Ix loie sowing ; z) it is leady for <‘iitliiig in (>o 1(i 80 days. The 
tields aie usually lelt fallow hh z t<» ^ months , if vSuiiii hemp is soW'ii after 
the iiisl net liai\esl jNhJia ' } the green maiinrt* can be dug in 2 or 3 
Weeks bi foic piepiiiing fot the second lice crop (“ Yala If the Maha 
Clop is ent, as it usually is in Kandy, in the middle of March and Sunn hemp 
sown iiuiuediate ly, it may be left till the mieldle of May 01 June, wiien the 
YaJa eiop starts. TK eo^t of gu>w Ing 1 his gietri manure is negligible wdien 
the seal IS ne)1 ])n vuaisly pie iiared, Imt (‘Ven we‘ie it to involve sv.iiie expense, 
it woulel be* we II vNoitli it on aectnnil of the good lesults oblaineel. 

289 - Us 3 0! Green Manure in Now Jersey, U.S. A. - rmivEi.j b K,niiiu 

A HI ii!< ii, t! ' 1' \ \ , jDi, n! .Sf fiinn ( niuhuNo ntp Xv w JtiiiiisWK k. Jiil y i>, 1 ‘a 7 

This eiieiilai ireonimt'iids llie use of lvegnmint>sae‘ as gieen manure 
as a ])artia] subslitnle for e.xpensivo nitregenoiis manures. Py ploughing 
in a go'al legniniu‘>us ein]) «’untainhig 2 ‘’o of nitrog. 11 enough nitn)geii is 
obtained h'r ]io 1 a 1 oes eir otlnr fore'ed vegetables. Cereals given green 111a- 
juiK* need little or no otln 1 miii< lal fe‘rlilistr exe‘e*pl sn]>eri)hos])ates. Di- 
P etions on the gonNiiig of ei<jj)‘-' foi green rnannieiii New Jeise^y aie given. 

290 - Pol Experiments on the Assimilability of the Phospliorie Acid of Mineral Phos- 
phates, in the U. S, A. 1'r\ps, O S , m tlu Tcut^ 1 'HHifluinl h xl'cnmiiH Si rtion, 

H'lJ! tn\Nf> ■» r ’ Dp <7nll« Uj r/o C<'Dn’V, T'cXriS, l.uiiiaiN', i«)i7 

The pot expenimeuts descrilK'd w'e‘i( made to comjjaie tlie eprant^ity 
of phosphoric acid a*^^inl'la1ed by ])lants fiom superphosphate and iiuiu*ral 
]>liosphate rospee'ti\t !>', and to dederniine* the influence* of nuinure on 
this assimilation. I'he average amount of phosphoric acid recovered in 
-^5 pot ex|K‘rimen1s with diffeTent successive crops w^us 48.2 %• 
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The average amount recovered, in 22 experiments, by the first crop, w'as 
30.0 % avS compared with 47.3 % for all the following cropvS. The average 
quantity of phosphoric acid recovered from manure in 22 experiments was 
39.2 % as compared with 37.9 % recovered from superphosphate in the 
vsame series. Manure probably made some of the phosphoric acid in the 
soil assimilable. The average percentage of phosphoric acid recovered 
from sujKirphosphate was less wlieii it was applied with manure than when 
it was applied alone, lx.*acause, in .some tests, the amount supplied exceeded 
the reqniiements of the plant. The average quantity of phosphoric acid 
recovered from mineral phosphate in 21 ex].)erimeiits was ().i ^ i.i % as 
compared with 13.9 2.30 % for superphosphate in the same .series. The 

assimilability of the phosphoric acid of mineial X)hosphate was, therefore, 
about Vs <jf that of the .supetphosj>hate in th(‘ tests with different .successive 
crox)S. 

The value of mineral pho.sphate varies greatly for dilYerent soils. If the 
first crop only be ainsidered the assimilability of the xJiosphoric a fid of 
sux)erx3hosx)hate is about b times greater than that of mineral phosphate. 
In 19 j)ot experiments 9.O t 13 % of the x>hos])hoiic acid ot the mineral 
phosphate was recovered when it was ax3})lied alone, and 8.0 ±1.2 % when 
it was ax3I)lied with manure (deducting the x^hosx^hori ' acid recovered from 
the manure). In the authoi\s experiments manure had no effect on the 
assimilability of the X)hosx)horic acid of the luiiieial x>hosxjhat(‘. % 

291 The Influence of Ammonium Sulphate on the Germination and the Growth 
of Barley in Sand and Soil Cultures Kept at Different Moisture Contents and at 
Various Osmotic Concentrations of the Soil Solution. — 'VoLKOFr, m j , m Suii 
V, No 0, pp 4 - 0 I'jjrs Bibiiogi.iphv of j/o Puhlu liotis. JULi- 

|uiK . Tor h 

The aim of the author was to detenniiie the optimum conditions of 
the action of ammonium sulphate as a mtrogeiions fertilisei . After review- 
ing 270 publications on this subject he describes his own cx2X'rimeii1s made, 
l) to determine the relation Ix'lweeu tlk moisture < out cut of the soil and 
the effects of aiumotiium sulphate on the girminalioii and development of 
barley ; 2) to detenuine in what way the jilant reavts to the aiiplication 
of nutrient elciixmts, necessary or not to its develojmient, when t he mois- 
ture of the soil varies between the limits normalij'^ found in the field. 

The barley was grown in two .sets of jiots coiitaiiiiiig sand and .sandy 
loam resix'ctively ; both kinds of soil were kejil at a luoi.stnre content 
corresponding to 20, 40, <)o, and of the maximnm water holding 

capacity (as well as 10 and 15 % in the germiiiatioii ttsts). As fertilisers, 
different proportions were useil of ammoninm .snljihate, mono-ijotassiuiu 
phosphate, magnesium snljihate, ferious snljihate .solution, and calcium 
carbonate mixed with the .soil in the pots. A study was also made of the 
effect of different quantities of ptitassium chloride, sodium chloride, sodium 
nitrate, calcium sulphate, aluminium .sulphate, and sodium silicate, when 
mixed with the other fertilisers. The osmotic conceniraiion of the nutrient 
sfilutions was determined before and after they wore added to the soil. 

Rksui,ts. — TIk moisture content ol the culture medium had a marked 
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influence on the development of the plants. Growth was weak when 
the moisture content corresponded to 20 of the niaxiiiiuni water holding 
capacity. After 20 % ah increase in the moisture content up to a certain 
optimum caused a proportionate increase in the dry matUi of the plants 
grown. For crops grown in sand this oplimuni was 80 for those grown 
in sandy (‘lay (k) %. Above this optimum any father addition of water 
caused a decrease in the yield in dry matter. 

When the moisture content .was constant, increasing tlx* amount of 
emmoiiium sulphate, calcium carbonate, and mono-potavSsium phosphate 
caused a propoilionate inct jase in the yield in dry matter of plants grown in 
sjitKi (these tlircx' salts are gixeii in the order of their eflicacy). In plants 
grown in sandy loam the effect of ainmoiiinm sulphate was similar, but that 
of iiiono-'})otassiuin phosphate was veiy slight, and that of calcium carbo- 
nate absolutely nil. 

The differences in the development of the* plants at the various moist- 
ure contents of the culture nicdiuin must be attributed to two factors: — 
a) different conecntiatioii of the soil solution ; b) different aeration of 
the soil. 

Afier a normal application of rutiienl salts the coneentration of the 
soil solution is not strong enough to influence the development of the plants 
when the luoislure content of the soil is optimum (about (x) % of the satu- 
ration). 11 only Ijeeomcs un important factor when this moistuu content is 
considerably lower (40 and less). 

At the end of the vegetative jieriod (30 days) the coiicciitiation of the 
soil solution was less than at the bc‘ginning of the experiment. Tins de- 
cieasew^as gieatei in the sand than in the sandy loam, and was more maiked 
in the slightly w'et culture media (both sand and soil) than in the very wet 
ones. 

In crops giown in sand with bo % of moisture the effect of a nutrient 
solution containing (foi 2 kgiii. of moist .sand) 0.4 gm. of ammonium sulpliale, 
0.8 giu. of mono-potassium pho.s})hate, 2.0 gm. of calcium carbonate, 0.2 
gin. of magnesium sulphate, and 0.05 gin. of ferrous sul])liate, was iucieasc*d 
i)y a fun her application of magnesium sulphate and ferrous sulphate, 
as well as b}" small quantities ot potassium and sodium chloride, sodium 
nitrate, calcium sulx>hale and sodium silicate. The beneficial effect of 
these salts on vegetation may, x)erhax>s, lx‘ attributed to an imxjroveinent in 
the equilibrium of the ions of the salts in the soil solution. Under similai 
conditions aluminium sulphate is injurious to the x^lants. 

The stiffness of the straw was modified by various salts added to the 
solution. As suitable* equilibrium of the soil solution is essential to ob- 
tain a stiff straw', this shows that a tendency to lodge produced by an ex- 
ce.ss of niliogenous manure may be controlled by modifying tlie ratio 
between the salts of tlic nutrient solution, es^xcially in cro])s grown 
in Sand. ♦ 

In a general way the germination of barley grain is influenced by the 
same factors as rhe subsecxueiit development of the plant, but to a differ- 
ent degree. In sand barley germinated with both 10 % and 80 % of 
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moisture. In four dilTerent soils, however, germination did not occur be- 
low 20 % of moisture, and was dekyed above 8o %. 

Treating the sand or soil with a nutrient solution had littk- or no effect 
on germination wh<‘n the iiKiisture content was high, but in proportion as 
this content dt creased girmination was more and more delayed. Tliis 
leads to a practical observation ; - when the fertiliseis a]>pHed to barley 
are wcdl mixed with soil they are not detrimental to germination ; 
when, however, the fcTiliseis are ap]>lied in drills at the same time as the 
S(‘e(Is the soil solution immediately surrounding them may become very 
concentrated and, consequently, detrimental to germination, especially if 
this taki-s i)lace during dry weather. 

292 - Analyses of Chemical Fertilisers, Bone Powders, Lime for Fertilisers, etc,, 

in Now Jersey, U, S. A., in 1916. * CemevRT, c s , e tc , in : l Ni Jmrv A::n(Ul/uml 

S' Umii, Jiulhtin Nu -’O/.pU 3 13 — H IBID IjulUt^nNo ^'>3,1)]) 5 U, Ntw BlUn^witk, 

imTA 

The first bulhdin gives Ihe results of .analyses of 635 s imples of chemi- 
cal and other fertilisers colKrted for (‘xamiiiation in igiG in N(‘W Jersey. 

The st'coiul Inilkdin, a sup]>leiuent to tin first gives : n) the results 
of analyses of 28j sampks of eoimiiereial fertilisers, 43 saiiq>les of ])one 
powders, and 5 saiiqiks (d lime for fertilising puiposes, collected at the 
same time as the first .set of saiiii>les; h) a list of trade marks of the f^^i- 
lisers put on the market iii New^ Jeisey State . 

293 - Commercial Fertilisers in Texas, U. S, A., in 1916-1917. i'k \ps, c. .s , ii* the 

Tnu { 'Hi iil*ui il hkh umiiif Si t'1,1,1 ll'tlltfniNo .:i/, ’()])]> Co'UiiCvSl itioij, Biazo-s 

V S< ni. . 101 ’• 

The results are given of analyses of commercial fertilise rs made at the 
Texas Agricultural Jixperiuient Station in iqrG-iqiy, A list of trade marks 
registeied during tlic same pcTiod is also given. 

The results of numerous analyses of Texas soils, and pot and field ex- 
])eriments, sliow^ that many soils su])ply the j>Lnits (maize and c(*tton tspeci- 
ally) witli enough potassium for them to do without ]ioussic fertilisers 
mucli more easily than without phospliatic or nitrogen- ais leitiliscrs. The 
economy in ])otassie fertilisers is justified l)y the high prices asked for them 
in i()r6-T(}r7. 

294 ' Experiments in the Acclimatisation of Palms in the Island of Elba, Italy.— 

Kikiik Yc ir XTI. No i pt» lat-nni' rniS. 

Tho autlioi gives the ])ruicipk‘s on wlnVli the acclimatisation of tro- 
];ical ])lants in Uiu])eiate districts should U' based and describes t he re- 
sults (►! liis nuiiK Tons e\]Kuimeius and obsei vatioiis on liie accliiuatisa- 
lioii ol palm tiees at Ottoiiella, Island of K,l))a. 

Choicic ()i<' ,simvCIK.s. When a tiopical ])laiit is to lx* acclimatised in a 
teiujKTatc* dn.liicl it is fiisl of all necessary to deUninine as exactly as pos- 
sible the climatic conditions of the pkant ’s native country and the extent 
to whit'll the plant is capable of modifying its structure so as to live und 
weather conditions differing more or less from those of its natural habitat. 
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Nothing has been so detrimental to acclimatis.qtioii tests as the wrong idea 
that ail plants from tropical countries must be kept in hot, moist glass- 
houses. 

If the Palm family be consideied it is found that several waiiu country 
species live in the mountains, and it is this which has made it possible to 
grow them in the Mediterranean district. The following species may be 
spt'cially mentioned : — 

Arenga mccharifcra, flourishing at 1 ()oo to ; ()8o ft., in the Indian iVrehi- 
jxdago ; 

Kc7iiiopsis DHircocar pa Ixtwten t ()8() and djot) ft., in New Caledonia ; 

Sahal umbracnlifera, at 3 joo ft.» in the Antilles ; 

Phoenix linmilia and P. acaiilis at j 900 ft., in the Kh.asia mountains ; 

Tracliycarpns Alarhanus, ixi 6 ^00 a., and f. Talcil, between 0 500 and 
7 800 ft on the Iliinalayas ; 

Ccroxyhm andicolnm, between Hi 25 and gHoo ft,, in the Andes. 

It is not iKcessary to keep any of these species in glassliouses 
and all ol them can withstaml even very low^ temperatures without 
suffering any injury 

Man}" pahns usually ki pt in glasshouses do vet y well in tlu open in 
ivlba and, in igoi, withstood xieifectlj’' well a temj)(uature ol -- 2,c/> C. 
Among thest' may lx mentioned s^iecially Chamaedorca elegans Mart., 
(\ dcsmoncoulch Wendh, C. iyarioin Liebiu., CXorallinu ILx^kf., C. firncsti- 
Augusii Wendl., C. (oi, color Mait., ('. oblongata Mart., Archonlophocnix 
Cnnhingliarnii Wendl, Cocos Weddelliana Wendl, and Phoenix Roebelinii 
O’Brien. 

Many tioxiieal jdaiits can withstand iimch gieater daily variations in 
temiKialuie than would lx Mi])i)osed. At Ottouella, on IVtaieh 12,1915, 
a theinioiiieter X)lai.ed tentiiiRtres aboxe the soil neai w(y Cycadeae 
(Enccphalarios Ailcnstcmii and Lepidozamia Veroffskyana) showed, in 2.) 
bouts, fust a minimniii of ■ ~ thetj, in tlu afteiiioon (undei the coiiibined 
action oi the sun and the heat reflected by the sod) a inaxiiuiimot ! Jo.H' C ; 
the two palms did not suffer at all from this \aiiatiou of -f Thesi* ex 

aiin)ks show tliat a care ful study of the real elimatie iccpiiierncnts of a 
troxheal xdant in its natue habitat may gieatly facilitate and simxflify 
accliniatisat ion w 01 k. 

Ciioici!: OF sou, AND i,XPOvSUKi:. - Pahiis usually prefer sandy 
soil and should not be planted in calcareous soil. Most of them are helio- 
philous, i. e., they picier open, sunny x>obitU)n*^. hixeexAions to this general 
nile are : — a) ceitain shoit-stemmed sxiecies wliicli ])refer shade and live 
under trees, such as Baoularia monosladiya, Cocos Wcddclliana, Tiaphis SX3X>.; 
h) other sxxeies which pufer to be partly shaded, such as those of the uenera 
lioin'ca, Achoniophocrax, Kliopalostylis, Ilcdyscepc, Kentiopsis and Ptycho- 
sperma. Under high tie<‘S tlust' plants an* protecte^l not only against the 
excessive heat of the sun but also against cooling off as a result of soil ra- 
diation in the early morning. 

Preparation of a he soil. - To x>lnnt a X)alm a wide ditch, about i 
metre deep, should be dug and filled with a mixture of 2 to 3 parts of good 

[ 204 ] 
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soil, 1 part of sand and 2 to 3 parts of mould, Tlie addition of mould is 
very ini|x)rtant and has tlie following effects : — 

1) Increase of the minimum daily temperatures (i.O^C as monthly 
average of i 070 obser^^ations, but often reacliing 2 ^, rarely ; 

2) Decrease of maximum daily temperatures ; 

3) A resultant decrease in the daily temperature variation, thus mak- 
ing tli(* thermic condition of the soil more uniform ; the monthly average of 
I 070 observations showed this decrease to Ixj about 2 ^ 0 , but it is often 3*^ 
and occasioiialy and 5.r\ 

By careful choice of site and soil and suitable preparation of the soil 
the aiithoi has successfully grown line, strong specimens of numerous S|K*cies 
of palms in the o^Kui air and (*xpost‘d, without any protection, to the sever- 
ities of wilder. 

295 Root Tropism Caused by the Application of Carbonic Acid to the Soil. - Kovks,. 

II A, Torst, J. 1*' ciiul Yoder, ly iu Vhc nnfuuuul Guzitit, Vol. lyXVl, N(> 4 ^ 
)>p. Octobci, T(»iS. 

It is well known that gas may cause tropism of tlie roots. The au- 
tlifjrs found tiopi^n catistd by carlionic acid during an experiment on the 
action of this gas on plants grown in paraffined Wagner pots, through 
the soil of w’liich a constant or intermittent {(S hours a day) stream of 
carbonic acid ])usscd fiom top to bottom (1) 

The ])lants tested, dwarf peppei [Capsicum unniiiim car. abhrcvialum) 
lettuce [LadHca saliva), radish [Raphanits salivas) and kidney lx‘au (Pha- 
stains t'dli^jai'is) were afft cted by the carbonic gu'-* in dilTerent W'ttys. The 
de\'el()pment ol the roots was much nioie aiTccted than that of the aetial 
paits, accoiding to the plant. In p('p]K*r, lettuce and radish treated with 
the gas root giowth decreased, wlieieas in kidney beans it increase'l. 
The effects of constant or intermittent currents on the roots of the vari- 
ous jilant*^ also differed. In kidi4*y beans the intermittent current a]3- 
peared to be the oidinaun for root gtowth, for, as aruie, a const<int current 
of ()5o ec. of carbonic acid jx^r hour tended to inhibit the ncirmal develop- 
nunt of the loot system. 

It is geneiall> admitted that the decomposition f)f firganic matter iu 
the soil huouTS plant growth, but cases aie quoted in wdiicli large quant- 
ities of green i>lants dug in have temporarily injured the soil and, con- 
sc*(iuently, vegetation. This fact, together with the results obtaiikd by 
the antliois, makes it seem lliat the high carl)oiiic acid content of garden 
soil mav sometimes Iv injurious to the root dcve^lopiuent of the plants 
cultivated, and that the aeration of the soil is no less impeirtant to this 
development than watei and temperature. 

296 - Mineral Matter Extracted from the Soil by Young Rice Plants; Investigations 
in the Dutch Indies. — V\s Ro.sskm, C , uml Wibp.r, F. W. m Tvy'^mannia, Ycai 
XXIX, No (). })]> ^IS h S Tablc^ U Uaviji, roiS. 

Theiii\’estigations deM'iilx^d were carried out at the Agricultirral Che- 
mistry Laborntoiy of the Dutch Indies to deter jiiine the inineralcoiup)sitioii 

(1) Fi)r similiiT txpcrimenls, see R , Jan. 1919, Nos Jo~;3. 
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of rice seed and, after germination, of the seedlings springing from them 
It was found that 100 rice seeds and 100 seedling‘s contained respectively 
— Nitrogen, 0.027 gm. and o.()4() gm. ; silica 0.095 P;m. and 0.534 
fenic oxide 0.001 gm. and 0.124 » cal'ium 0.001 gm. and 0.019 gm. 

magnesia 0.005 gm. and 0.015 g^ii* > potassium 0.005 gm. and 0.104 g^^^* 
sodium 0.002 gm. and 0.013 gm ; phosjihoric a 'id 0.012 gm. and 0.027 gm. ; 
clilorine 0.033 g^^- and 0.004 » sulphuric acid 0.009 g^^i* find 0.051 gm. 

These results show that during the first forty days after germination 
TOO rice seedlings extracted from the soil : — Nitrogen o. 022 gm. ; ferric 
oxide 0.123 gm. ; calcium 0.038 gm. ; magnesia o.oio gm ; potassium o 099 
gtn. ; phosplioric acid 0.015 gm. ; sulphuric acid 0.0 [2 gm. 

207 ^ Comparison Between the Salt Requirements of Buckwheat Plants During 
the First and Last Stages of Their Development in Solution Cultures and Sand 
Cultures* -1 Siuvc, J W II1»1 Martin, W II, A Coiiinaiatnc Sta<lvi)t Silt Rccjuiic- 
moiils foi Youiij; *111 1 foi Milur' TTiickwhL.il Plaul‘> in .Snlulioii Ciillinc^, in the Journal 
nt A n uuUutal Rc'^cr,ih Vol XIV, No i,pi> 4 * ^ 

bluMtions. ]nly 22 1918 11 Shivc, J W , A Coinpanitivi* Stiuly of 

Silt lUiimuJiKnl^ Un Ynuiu' and Milmt Bmkvvhtal PUints in Sni I Ciilluits, in Soil 
Sclent^', Vol VI, Nfo, I pp T 1 - Pjtj- |- Bibli>?faphy of 10 PiihlK.ition*^ Billinion, 
July, 191 R 

I. SoTjTTiON CTTi/ruRKs. - - It is of value to know where there arc 
differences between salt solutions ca})ablc of assuring the o])timum develop- 
ment of young buckwheat ])laiits and what are the solutions procuring 
this optimum for plants in tlie ripening stage. To solve this ])r()blem the 
authors coni])ared the salt requirement at the beginning and end of the 
growing period of buckwheat plants of the Ja])ancse variety growai in nu- 
trient solutions. These solutions all had the same initial osmotic concen- 
tration of 1.75 atmosi>heres, but differed in the proportion of dissolved 
salt (]jotassiuiri idiosj^liate, calcium nitrate, magnesium sulphate, traces 
of ferric ])liosi)hatc). In all there were 36 solutions each containing differ- 
ent proportions of salts, 

Residis. - - During the first four weeks after germination the greatest 
production of roids and aerial parts was made by ])kints grown in a solu- 
tion containing the following number of gram molecules })cr litre : — 
potassium ])hosj)hate 0,0144 ; calcium nitrate 0.0052 ; magnesium sulphate 
0.0200. 

During the four weeks taken by the seed to form and ri])eii,the great- 
est yield was obtained from pkints grown in a solution containing : po- 

tassium phosphate 0.0108 ; calcium nitrate 0.0130 ; magnesium sulpliate 
o.oioo. 

During each of these stages the quantity of aerial parts produced was, 
iu general, proportionate to the amount of water transpired by the plant. 

In both stnges the value of the ratios 

Call mm puU s luni 

iicnii^ characteristic of the most and least productive solutions differed 

p^>tas.^I!nn * 

greatly. 
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During the last stage of growth the biickvAheat j)lants reacted to the 
changes in the amount of salt in the solutions as quickly as in the first 
stage, but to a Viiry dilTercnt d(‘gree. 

jj^ — Sand Culttu^j s The same 36 solutinns were used os for the 
solution euhurcs. Tlu results obtaiiud were similar to tlu‘ i>n ceding ones 
and sbow^cd tlirit the ])li\ ‘.iological i»ropt rties oi these s dutions with respeet 
to plants do not clitUige wlit n a])]>lied to s ind culluu s. 

As a iiile high yu*]ds in roots and aeiial jeirts ('oiRSj)ond( dto u lative- 


ly ]r»w valiU‘S foi 


the la tins 
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298 A Physiological Study of the Sulphur Reqiiiiement of Purple Clover. Tm riNu- 

IIA.M, W r in JoHtnilof lUnU^ nal ( ' mi ti\ Xcl XXXVl, No ]'i> ) ) n ' 

^Til>< I ? Ti 's 11 iltuiinii , Ni \ < lull 1 ini'- 

To deteiinine the s])ecifio adioii oi sulphur on ]>urj;le eloAtr (Irijo- 
hum j^ratense) tlie author made e^pdinu nts with wattr and siiul cultures 
which made it jmssible to make the iiitilkial mndinealioiis moic suisilive 
than is jx^ssible wnth fit hi tests or oidiuarv \hA t xpeiiiUv iits Vor the water 
cultures he used a 2 "oeouceutiatioii oi Kxop’s nut iidil liquid, and jor 
the sand cultures, a fine, sifted vS ind Wlun the ])liuts weic appri^xi- 
mately lipe they were haiv( stv d, tin roots a ml upper parts scpaiaUd,d4jcd 
at about iof)^C , and wi ighed 

CONCi tisiDNS. ~ 111 wMtei cultuns ol the notiinl <tuajitity of mag- 
nesium suljdiatc m<iy be K)>lac(‘d In m.gucsitiiu ni1iat< without modify- 
ing the growth of purple ehnei <4]>])iceiah]y In s'ud culliius suhstitut- 
ing ®7ioo l^he iiiagiK sium sulphate cat ses a cousnkralik (kcuasc* in tlie 
yi<*ld of dry mattii in tlic stuns and leav< s In l)i th cultures total vSub- 
stitution of the magnesium sul]>hate causes a d« encase fd 33 to 4q% in 
the yield of drA matter ol the epigtal Tlu addition ol snli>lujr to 

the Knop solution ])uwnoiislA modifadto irce it Iroii^ sulpliui, eiUisi s more 
intense growdh ril the e]n'gcMl ])irt, a piowlh vSipKimr to tint eaustd by 
normal Knop solution. Control ciilluits Asith sodium inliati and ealcium 
nitrate vShowed that this favourabk ellect cannot be .ittiibutid to the ac- 
tion oi the cations ol these* sul]>haUs The elhct 011 lire nx Is a" 11 ks great - 
ly according to the cio]). The quantity of iiitiogtn absoibc <i l)3M]Rse crops 
varies more or l(*ss cvenh wdtli the variations in the ykld ol dt} m itler of 
the eingeal ])art ; both the nitrogen content and yii Id in du ni liter become 
loss as the qnantit3^ of sulidini supplied dr ci easv s. It sex ms, tlierefore, tliat 
absence of sul])liur restricts tlu* syiillKsis ol tlu ] lotein and Ihr elaboration 
of the tissues of the plant organism. 

Taken ns a AV’hole the te*sults of these ixpr liim nls sIjoaa" the su]>eriority 
of sodium and calcium sulphates ov<*i magnesium sul[>lnte as a source of 
sulphur for edover in AAMter and s iiid cultuu s. This 111 13’ be conm cted with 
the wcll-kiiowm toxic ])D)ih rties of m.igiKsiuin snlts Calcium ,suli)hate is 
the me)st sitisfaetorv sour'e of sul])hui,and the .iiithor's experiments show 
the pcciiliai elficacy of this sulphate to be due to its complex molecular 
action. 
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299 - Tile Physical Factors of Transpiration in Plants and of Transpiration of Pa- 
rasitisdd Ldaves, '-DUFRA^fOV, J., m the Remu Uhihalc lies Sr/r'nti s, Ycai XXIX, 

No P 1 ‘* <> IMn-, Oitohii, KiiH 

111 iiunu*r()UvS expcriiut^nts 011 loaf trail spiral ion the plant has Ixvn 
associated \Aith physical .system hy compaiiii^ its transpiiatioii to Iho evapo- 
ration of water by a poions suitaci^ (Bkioos and SiivxTz) (i) ; in addition to 
the physi<‘al faetois de])endaut 011 the tianspiiing iiiembiaiies, ])hysi<)l()- 
^ieal iaetoTS, as yet little known, are coiiecrnt*d. In hj^^ht, tianspiration 
is closely connected witlitlie jui^nitnits. Chlorophyll seems to jday aparti- 
cnh’i ])art ; the* green paits oi leaves liaiispne nioie than yelltiw parts 
eau‘'<‘dby vaiiegatioiior the discoloim d jiail'- showing tlu* Ix^gimungof finig- 
old infeel ion. The pail played by the oiIut pigments is nneertain : e. 
g. leaves ot I accinunu MyyiUhi^i by GLuco^poriiim show equally 

exevssive ti auspiuititni wlieii they n^main gieeu as when they turn red. 

Tians])iiaHou seems tfi dtq)eud yetiuoie on the Londition oj the transpir- 
me, sf^rfiicc. J\Iany paiasites cause exe(‘ssi\'e ('Vaporalioti of water in the 
oigaiis of which they bu‘ak the cuticle or cork layer. Mechanical lesions do 
not, however, explaiiK^xcessive tuaispii ation sufficiently an<l this must be 
paitl> attiibnted to modilKMtious of the moiuhiam^s. The iiiteust‘ trans- 
])ii<itIou and gi<‘at water lequiieinent lu knot lojdiie phaiieiogams and 
sapiopliytie fungi are also found in jiaiasitie fungi, r.nasites deriving 
eailnni leeons fo()d diu etl> fioiii the sul)stK*tum must have a gieat absoition 
foie(', Intensi‘ tiaiispiiatioii, lueu rising the late ol absoiptioii, is, theued’ore, 
eh.uaeteijstic of paia.sites. 

l^arasiles au‘ agents ol a physical ])hen(>nK non — osiu{)tie])ressar(‘-~ 
luneh inoie than ol jiln siologieal 01 clicuiie'al phciioinena (lir:ATT\ Kiui,). They 
iniiialance noinial metabolism b> modifying tins x>icssuie, causing liy]K‘r- 
tro])hy of the infcided oig.nis hy indiieing a llow^of crude sap ai 1 when their 
host (lies its d(‘ath is due i hieil> to the ex<essive loss of water caused by 
till ir aeti\( transpiial i<»ii. 

300 - Is Symbiosis Possible Between Legume Bacteria and Non legume Plants? 

UUKKIL, T f .unl llW'.i >i R, PI ll) U)\}0,t Aly o! ll'iAniy, 1 mullitntl I \fmu)uiif 
SfdlOH, HulUltn ’n , \*\) Li i I S I pi/ I'l.lli s |- IMllo^Oplu ul |(»<> i’ul)ll tlldlls 

Ui1> Ml ’ TI'mv Tn ' ' 'n ' 

The authois have sin dit d the Ixiekada ol Tegumiiiosae and have at- 
ti iiipted to develo]) b‘ ‘tween tlu' IK Kittle baeteiia of lx‘giuuiiiosae and the 
loots of non -leguminous ]ilants a s>mbi(»sis simikii to that bt^tween Psatd- 
odiOiufs fdiiiciiohi and Lc giiminosae. They did in*t duty that siicli ex])eri^ 
meiils might gi\e negative results, but tlieie were also jnissibilities of 
siieei ss. 

The ])reliiiiinar> stiuli( s, aiming at piodueing biicteiia capable cd living 
in syiubiovsift with non-legiunin(>us ]>Liu 1 s, slH>wed thaj. nodule bae~teria of 
Ixguminosae may 1 k' divided intoelrvcii groiqis, according to ihe plant host 
to which they are spccillcally adapted. By means of cultures the authors 


(i) Seu R Aug, 1918, No. 852. (tul) 
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succeeded in isolating P. radicicola from all the sub-families of the Legu^ 
minosae. In inoailatfon and cultures the various nodule bacteria show 
}x.‘rriianent differences. They have, howevtr, other such similar characters 
that it seems better to consider the forms adapted to the various hosts 
as varieties of one s|)ecies. The nodules of the species Ceanothus, Cycas, 
Alnus and Myrica are not caused by P. radickola ; those of the first species 
differ morphologically from those found on Leguminosae, Accofding to the 
authors, it has not bc-en definitely proved that the nodules of Elaeagnus 
and Podocarpii^ aie formed by l,eguminous bacteria or that any of these 
non-leguniinous plants fix atmospheric nitrogen. The authors made nu- 
merous attem])ts to ihoculate non-leguminous plants with the nodule bac- 
teiia oi Lc^guminosae, but always with negative results. They are convinced 
that it is as yet iiiipossilile to draw any conclusion as to the possibility or 
jjiobahilit} of dcvel()])ing or finding nodule bacteria cai)able of growing 
on non-leguminous jilants. 

301 - Activity of the Polish Society for the Selection of Cereals and Potatoes. — 

/ fill Pfhfitztiru hlun , Vj )1 VI, l‘l \ t)t) TTf)'iT7 Berlin. Umc, 1018 

This Society, founded in i<)i5, has a selection vStation at Oltarzew 
(Warsaw) and sc'veral iiurserks. It selects wheat, rye, barley, potatoes and 
sugar beet. 

Win AT. — Attcmjits are being made to obtain productive varirties 
with stiaw' (»f a^vTage Ixmgth, lesistaiit to cold and lodging.The native 
vaiieties Wys(ikolitc wka and Puluwka and the Squarehead variety are 
used loi selection and h\ hridi'^ation. 

Kyi:. - The aim is to obtain pioduetive, green grained varieties with 
strong, supple, straw of aveiage length, and resistant to the sc*vere winters. 
The kochow's Oiiginal l’etkusc*r \ariely is Ix'iiig vStudied. 

IJautuy. - The object is to obtain productive malt barleys with tliin 
glumes. The wiriety studied is Biiumcr Hannagerste. 

Oats. - - A pioduetive yellow oat of uvei age earliness and witli thin 
glumes is sought. Vaiiety studied : kochow’s Oiiginal Gelbhafer. 

vSuoak Bi i:t. — A productive tyjx, rich in sugar and sufficient 
early to do well under weather conditions giving 500 mm. of rain is 
aimed at. Variet) studied: -- Kleinwanzlebener. 

Po'i vro. - vSc'lection and hybridisation experiments are being made 
with the following vaiieties: — J{arly Rose', Magnola, Blaue Riesem, and 
Wohllmami 3(). 

I.AiiOKATORiKS. — I ). Pully equip^K d laboratory for sugar beet selection, 
induding a SciiMii'T and Hentscii saccharimeter with magnifying scale, 
a Y jiress, and a Pkli.kt polarimeter. 

j) kaboratory for cereal sclectifui, fitti'd with a precision balance, 
an automatic balance for weighing whole plants, a dium micrometer, etc. * 

Mr.nioi'S. — Individual selection and analysis of the progeny; se- 
paration of the iH'st strains to isolate and fix the best homozygous plants. 
When jiece'ssaiy hybridisation tests will be made with the best strains, 
followed by individual selection. 

[Ifl-lti] 
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302 - The Deflnltion of Speeies in System and Genetics. - k\ttnki/vi:u, c . in zat- 

schnft fUr tnduktivc AbsUimmun s- und Wtcibun shhu, Vol XIX, VI j>i). -f 

2 Aucfiist, iot8. 

The definition of species nnd variety given Linnai:iis largely no 
longer meets the needvS of modern genetics or oi the new facts discovered 
by it. The incompatibility between the new and old definitions which 
have bacom^ more and more emphasised as cx])erinients on character in- 
heritance have ]:)rogresserl, make it now very difiicult tor whoever wishes 
to reconcile the old school with the nvw. Tlic author reviews the defini- 
tions of the species which liave been given since Linnakus. There is a 
manifest tendency in them to save as much as ])ossible of the J4uiican 
species so as not to overthrow the vast systematic whole of the flora, 

1/INNAKTJS* definition (given in his ( hl^si final io plantarum, 5) may be 
rendered as follows : ‘ S])eeics ate the dilTc tout forms originally created 

by the Infinite Being whicli, in accordance wdth the laws of geiieiatioii, 
have multiplied in forms always similar to each other ; the vat ions forms 
or structures existing today must, therefore, bt' considered s])eeies 
This definition of speeies i^ completed by that of variety (P/iilosopJiia bota- 
nica, I75T> P- too) : — Variety is the ])lxnf modified by an accidental 
cause — climate, soil, heat, winds, etc. — which returns to its oiiginal state 
when the modifying action ccavSes 

According to the author this definition of variety is still accepted, ex- 
ce])t that non-iiiheritcd variations, caused by the monumtiiry etTcct of 
external agents, c<innot form s^^stematic varielios, but only passing modi- 
fications or flMclmilioiis. The s])ecies defined by Tjnnaktts corresponds to 
the *\self-fertilised homoz^^gous unit " or geno-s]>eciv s It exchi(k\s 
all hybrids, the genetic iTn])ort<i ncc of which has continually increased with 
the new Meudeli.in ihooties (behaviour of h3i:)ri(ls) and the 1 v''enl investi- 
gations of JemANNKS (l)e}iavi('ur of jnire strains). 

It is not w^orth wiiilc to attempt to ada])t the lyinnean definition of 
sp(^cies to the demands of genetics by twisting it round inoie or kss. The 
I/iiineaii si)ecies can at the mot>t be rctaiiu*d in system.ilic biology by 
means of suitabh' modifications, but for g».iKtics another definition is 
essential. Ociictics and systimatic biology differ too greatly in their 
methods and aims for tlie units of one to coincide^ with those of the 
other, (lenctics study the imlividurd by aiial3"sing its asccmdaiits and 
descendants, whereas, systematic .biology iudges it in itself, by wdint 
it is at the ])reseiit lime. If, for cxam])le, a iiioridiologisl wishes to 
determine the systematic jHisition of a whit»‘-flow^cred ])lanl ri, by means 
of genetic contiol, he must first make a series of long and difficult 
investigations, viz : — 

1) await tin* maturit}^ of the seed jnoducc d by self-fertilisation ; 

this necessitates coiitroliiig pollinisation ; ^ 

2) sow tliese seeds and wnit for the ])lanls derived from them to 

flower. Two cases may then apjiear : - a) all the ])laiits may have white 

flowers, from which it may be concluded that the individual A belongs to 
a white flowered '‘gcno-species " or “ homozygous biotype ; h) some of 
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the ])lLints may have white flowrers and some red ones thus showing A to 
be a lielcrozygotis bioty])e 

If forest trees wen* lx ing studied the problem could only be solved after 
many years and tlie ]>roc( dure ado])t(‘d for one pUint would have to be adopt- 
ed for all the others in tlie forest. Such a method is not only impratic- 
able, but even false from a systenialic ])oinl of view, because two plants 

Rclaiion^ hcLvecn sy demo lie unity and genetic unity. 



WMlh the sinie charactius are equal from a morphologic a 1 stand ])oint what- 
ever tJuir incestors wvre or theii ])rogeny nnv be. What matters in 
systematic biology is the priiieqde of equality and Iheobjccliveaiqueciation 
of dilfereiices and analogies. In nature and systematic biology the unit is 
the total of the individuals v^hich, at thesaine^niomciit of their develojnnent 
and under e([ual eiiviioiinn'iital conditions, rcMCl in the same way, producing 
forms indistinguishable trom <‘ach other (in other words, equal "). Tlois 
unity is the isoreagent ” or elementary species 

I’l genetics the “ geiio-specks '' or the total of the homozygous 
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isogenic individuals, which by reason of their hiuuoz^^gosis retain their 
constant character even through successive generatirnis unless S()me muta- 
tion phenomena intervene, correvS]>onds to the “ is )reagcnt ” of systematic 
biology. On the other hind, the total of the “ heterozygous isogenic'* indi- 
viduals (of a hybrid chiracter) cannot be included in oiu* “ geno s])eMes”, 
but form, together with the** gcno-s])ecies a higher gtoup wliich cannot 
be compared with the “ elejuentary species" or ** j»soieagent ", viz the 
** biotype ". Tlxis word defines the total of tlie ** isog('nic " individuals (i. e. 
those genotypically equal) both homozygous and heterozyg<nis. 

The appended figure helps to make clear the relations betvv'een the 
S3"stematic unit {** isoreagent ") and the genetic unit (** geiio-specks "). 
if A and B be two ‘* geno-specics " dilTeriiig by one sole chatacter and hav- 
ing no phenomena of domiiiaiicv, feitilising A with the pollen of B (sliown 
by the dotted lines .v and 1 ) will give a h3djri(I Cj and a hybrid differing 
from both A and IS If these hybrids be self-fertili.sed they will give an 
with various tvi>es of descendants : — Cj, will give c ( A), t ( ii), g and 

// (— i?,) ; Co wall giva* d {- A), k (— B), c and / ( Co). 

Ill this ease g(nietics, basing it»self on an analysis ol the desciaidants, 
distingiiisJies two " geno-s]K‘cies " (A and B) and one* h\d)rid. S.vstt‘matic 
]>iolog3M">ased (ui the i)rinci])leol the ** isoreaclion " of the individual conside- 
red by itself, distinguislK s three *‘ isoreagenis " of ecpuil value (/I, B, C), 
As genetics does not hesitate to bring i to the same unit as B, although 
it is derived trom a very dilTerent iKireiit, e,, so s>^steiiiatic biolog.v does 
not scrujile to unite c, /, g, and h in one sole unit the " isoreagent " C, consi- 
dered as being equal in value to A and B. 

Conclusions. — i) Chau-lics determines the value ol an individual 
by its ancestors. 

2) Systematic biology determines the value of an indivirlual by 
what it is itself. 

3) Genetics is based on the priiie'i])le ol *‘ isogcii^’ 

4) Sistematie biolog^Ms })ased on tin* ]>riueip 1 e ol ‘ ison action ". 

5) 111 genetics the unit is the ** geno Sjxyii's ” or total of all the 
** liomozygous-isogeiiie " or " homo/ygous bit)1\'pical " individuals. 

0) In systeiiiatie biology llie unit is the " elementary sjief'ies "01 
total of individuals reacting in the same wiv c)i '* isoreagents 

303 ~ Experiments in the Transformation of Winter Cereals into Spring Cereals, in 
Austria. Pruwirth, C , 1»1 Uu /Ciit^dintl lUt t'/hniz n-U<f!tu}i , Vv*! VJ, 1*1 

Uf 1 'in, ]\t n < Ii, i')i ^ 

TJiere arc* three different forms of cereals : - 

1) ** Winter " forms, distinguished not only ])y siiecific resistanct* 
to cold, but also by lh<* ca])icit3" t(» tlelay considerably the vital fuindions 
during winter (anabiosis [i]), thus making them less sensitive to the aelion 
of low tem])eralutes. 

2) ** Spring " forms, si ightty resistant to cold {%ih 1 little or not at all 
subject to *‘ anabiosis ", distinguished by ia]>id growth and taring which 
enable them to rijx n in sjute of late sowing. 


(i) See R., TNlmh inx;. No. 22S, {Ed,} 
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3) Winter-s])ring ** forms, ciii)able of developing completely whether 
sown in spring or winter and uniting marked ra})idity of growth with 
resistance to cold. 

Th(* author gives the results of experiments on the transfonnation of 
“ winter ceieals into spring ceieals, made at WaldhofT, near Amstet- 
ten, Atistria, in heavy clay soil, at an altitude of 950 ft. The experiments 
were divided into three gTou])s - 

1) Sowing. Winter fonns sown in early spring tiller abundantly and 
form numerous shoots or lateral ramifications which are nearly always 
sterile. Tliis v<‘gelativ(‘ growth is made at the expense of reproductive 
growth and is nioie marked the later the seed is sown. Most varieties sown 
in Fel)niar3" c‘ai normally, whereas of those sown in March only a few plants, 
or a f(‘w stalks ]>ei ])lan1 , have fully ripened grain. 

2) ICkkects op frost. - - Floats occurring while the plants are coming 
iij) oT afbn tlicy have done so, do not stimukite earing so as to com])ensate 
loi the delay suffeied by winter forms sown in s]>iing. For these forms to 
develop re])roduetjvcly under sncli coiidithms the seedlings must, during 
the first peiiod of growth, be ex])osed for a safhcienl length of time to 
temiK'ratun*s below those to which the oldei plants will be subjected. In 
southern countries uhert' the winters are mild, wheat sown in autumn ears 
and ri])ens uonnall}^ without frosts, astodothisthey only require a relative- 
ly low and hiiily constant lem])erature during winter with a gradujilirise 
in s])rjng, Cnin sr>wn vc-ry tarK in aiitninn docs not, however, ear be- 
fore or duiing the winter because, at tkit s<.ason, the temper.ilure gradually 
decr(‘aS(‘S. 

3) Character iniiekitanck. - - The author attempted to transform 
winter cereals into s])riug ones by repeater! sjuing sowings. Winter forms 
were sown in Februaiy or March and, tor the second sowing in the follow- 
ing s])riiig only fully ri])ened see<l was used. This procedure was continued 
l(»r several oonsva iiliv(‘ years, so as to obtain uintr. t forms cajiable of being 
sown in s])ring. The results oldaiiu d varied with llie cereal used — wheat, 
rye, and oats. 

a) Wheat. - - Pine strains of “ Brilimischer Weelisehvc izeji " and “ vSper- 
liugs liraunkdniiger Buhletulorfer Weizen gave absolutely negative re- 
sults, seerl liom S])ring sowing acting like that liom winter sowing. The 
case of the spring wheat " Roter »^chlanstedter derived fiom the winter 
wheat “ Borde.iiix rouge iiiversable ”, cannot Ix' accepted as conclusive 
because the latter is iCvilly a winter-spring form. During the comparative 
tests of the two wlic'ats “ Bordeaux” and ” Schlansb-dter ” in 1915, in 
which each w^as sown successively on Februar^^ 11 and March 17, both eared 
almost at the Sciiiie lime. 

b) Rye. - Gave b<dli negative and doubtful results. Tlu‘ winter rye 
” von lyociiow^’s I Vtkuser ” wms interesting. From T()T4 to 1916 there were 
t wo sowings 1 ach year, one in February and one in March. The ])lants sown 
in March did not ear the first two years and, in iQifi, produced only a few 
ears with seed iiicaijable of germinating. The plants sown in February 
always developed normally. In 1917 some of the seed produced by these 
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plants the previous year were sown in March instead of February, and, in 
spite of the lateness, produced rye which eared and ripenea at the same time 
as that sown in February, thus giving a positive result. 

c) Barley, — All the so-called winter forms of barley sown in spring 
gave plants which developed normally, showing them to be really winter- 
spring '' forms. Several varieties of cereals said to be “ winter or 
“ spring forms and grown as such are probably really mixed fonns capable 
of immediate transfonnation without special preparation or In^atnient, 

SKLKCTION. — GraunKr’s exjjeriiiients have showm that in many cases, 
especially those of wheat, the varieties arc really '' population^ even in 
their ** winter or ** spring characters. Next to bearded or unbearded 
forms, those with smooth or hairy glumes, or tliose ii[)eiiing eaily or late, 
are ** winter or “spring** forms mixed with “ winter* spring ** forms. 
Hybridising experiments made by Tschermai: show that the “ winter ** or 
“ spring ** character of a form is Mendeliaii. 

In wheat the “ winter ** character is domiiirint to the “ s])ring ** charac- 
ter, so that when winter and spring wheal are crossed the is composed 
entirely of winter forms, whereas the contains 3 winter forms to i s]>iing 
one. In rye and barley, however, the “ spring ** character is doiniucnit . and 
the F2 contains 3 spring forms to 1 winter one. This character probably 
depends on several determinants. Consequently crossing, normal in rye, 
rare in barley, and yet rarer in wheat, gives rise to dillen^nt combinations 
which complicate selection. In sel(*ction, therefore, the method ado])ted to 
tiaiisform wrinter varieties into spring ones will vary according to whctlier 
the forms used are self-fertilising (wheat and barley) or cross-fertilising 
(rye). 

a) Wheat. — The seed of a certain number of plants is sown in si)ring. 
Three cases may arise ; — 

1) All the plants ear and ripen regularly. In this ca,. the form is 
mixed and may be grown without special ])re])aration as a spring wheat. 

2) Some of the descendants ear regu Lilly and some do not. This is 
a case of mixed “ poi)ulation ** including both winter *' and “ winter- 
spring ** fonns. The normal descendants (those ciiiing regularly) may be 
cultivated as spring foims witlKuit special ])re]>arati()ii. 

3) In all the descendants earing is Ute and irregular and many se- 
condary, sterile stems are formed. This is ^ of a ])ure strain having all 
the “ winter characters **. Positive results may be obtained by siiection 

b) Rye. — The method to be adopted is longer and more com[jlicated. 
Crossing gives rises to many gametic combinations including all the tran- 
sition forms. It is necessary to isolate plants wliich aie homozygous with 
respect to speed of earing. The best method may be to sow in spring dur- 
ing several consecutive years and eliminate the plants showing “ winter ** 
characters. 

304 - Contribution to the Technique of the Artiflcial l^ertiiisaiion of Wheat. — 

Jehnek, J , iu the ZcUschnft fUr r/lonzrnzUc'UHtv'y VdI. VI, Pt. i, pp 5‘\-‘S7 Berlin, 
M'lub, T018 

Wheat may be artificially fertilised by two methods : --- i) by placing 

[3es-3e4] 
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ill cdiilact witJi the fenitile ]»art of each flower dc])iived of its male organ 
(male castration) 1 h(‘ rij)e anthers reiiK>vod from the (*ar to he used in the 
cross ; 2) by the s iine methntl but. instead of the antliers, using the pollen 
list If. collected in tin* laboratory wnth all the Ji<‘cessary eare. In txjieri- 
inents made at Prague ihe author obtained bttd n suits by botli these me- 
thods, the ]>ereentage of sitting b« iug alwa3's vei\^ 1 )W . He deseiibes a 
somewlLit <lifT(‘r(nit m* tlujd whidi.in sj[»ileof]ts cieat simplicity, has always 
given I very satisbu'lory results 

The plants to Ik* emsst'd an* sown side h\ side*. Jf an eaily and a late 
varic-ty an* ns' d the first is tianspl.intt d luxt t<» tiu* second ; flowering be- 
ing thus delayt'd the two })la tits v\ ill llow'ei at tin SMim time. Out eat is then 
clioscn from t .ndi jdaiit and both (the eastr.’ted car and th‘ wliole car) 
tit'd teecther and wrai)pt‘(l in a ])aicliment bag. Bv these means peicentage.s 
of setting have lieen obtained nnieh liigher than tln^se given by the ordin- 
ary metliods. Tn icjib tin* aveiage number of s(s d ]H‘r ear was with 
the anilioi ’s new method, ami 2 i with the nsuil nuthod 

305 - Correlation betveen Resistance to Cold and Colour of the Glumes and Grain in 
Winter Wheat. S< e X(» ' I I ihi /v (iL> 

306 - Bud Variation Obseivod in Early Rose Potatoes in Poland, X, O , in the 

/Uu>\fh L'nuJ a'li ts(h<( tS I I IM t » !>* !)i ini*' 

In loitaml ic)i5, <it tlie SeK etion Station ('i Olt.iizt \v (i),ii(ar \Vai‘- 
saw% in fields of Kaily Host* p<>tato<s, ctil.iin ]>l.jnts <iltr,u ted atlv'iilioi^y 
their gti'jit ivsislam'-‘ to inildevA [l^lnlofylitlnua vijx '.Unis). In j(;i(> and 10)17 
some of tlu se ])lj iits wc je ])io]> igatdil .nui v\iU*lnll\* t .\.Jiiim.d moiplio- 
logically and ]>hysiologieallv 

Tn additio?! to its leslstaiiee b) mild w tJic new' ioiin is also distingnislj- 
ed by the ajipoaraiiee of it j teimiejl lolioles, uhieh arc sl.ghlly sliorbaied 
androiiiided.it t I k* end. Tile author beli< vt*s t Ins I0 be a e.ise oi muta- 
tion, or inorr ('oi Kelly, bud vaiietion. 

307 - Investigations into the Dominance ot Paternal aiiu Maternal Characters in 
Reciprocal Crosses Between the Yellow Cherry and Dandy Dwarf Varieties of 
Tomato, in the United States. - ir\isij.i>, n n.m in / ni ihmiiiv, 

Vol TX. N'» I, i>p i(»'» I,’, W” n h«iiv i.»i \i»nl, 

In his c \i)eriinv nts tin author used two v.iriiliis of tomatoes with 
rharacteis as widely o]>])osed as possible. Tlie t.ibl * on p jy() shfwws these 
tdiaiacteis togctln'r wdtli tlio^e oliservcd in tl*^ reei])iofMl l'^, hybiids. 

KjX'irRuLXi. liViiRiDS. - 'i'lie table snov^' the dominance of tile Yel- 
low' Cdunry chaiatteis in lx)th the leciiJK'oal ]i\])nds with lespect to height 
(noimal), tlie cokan ot the lea\i‘S (gudib and tlieii thickness (sliglit). 
Tlieie is, liowexei, dominance of tlk Dand} Du. of “ u d I’ridl chioac- 
tei.On the otlur li.iml, tlu* hist hybrid (with YJlow Cheiry as leiuale 
]>an‘ut) has ‘-liglitly hglilei ainl smallei liint than llu* mo ond liybiid (with 
Ikntdy Dw’.iif as female p.iieiit). This sliows that in both, tlie weight ;in(l 
size oi tlu iinit tend to the mateiiml t> ])(*. 

(i| S 1 N I ;ipi III tin-, A’niiii.' (Ed.) 
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T,t»v«-s Fruit 



Height 

plaot 

Colour 

!9 

1 

s 

f- 

Colour 

Average 

weicht 
in grairmes 

gx g 

§|»a 

Average 

width 
in mm 

Parents : 







Yellow Cherry 

normal, gtttn 

|i 

flight 

yellow 

5.40 

16.70 

19 40 

Dandy Dwarf 

Hvbrids Fj: 

dwart 1 {yellow 

great (‘ i- 
potato ” 
leaves) 

red 

1 

23.80 

37.70 

37.40 

Yellow Cherry 9 ^ Dandy Dwarf , 

normal urcen 

red 

red 

16.39 

25 99 

3a 80 

Dandy Dwarf 9 Yellow Cherry cT • • 

normal yellou 

Ti d 

red 

ih.47 

1 

28.43 1 

34 J >3 


Rvotkocal 7^2 hybrids. — As in F,, the cluiracteis, height of i>lant, 
colour and thickness of leaves, and coloui of fiiiit, fall into one group, and 
weight and si/e of fiuit in amdliei, but, in the sc‘Cond generation these 
groups do not behave as in the first. 

Dominance oj maternal characters. In each of the two crosses lid 
plants of the Fg wen* examined. The theoietic Mendelian ratio lietween the 
dominant and recessive types is g4.5 . )i.5 (oi j :i), but, in reality, as the 
following table shows, the nundxu of plants with dominant characters found 
exceeded the theoietkal mimlK^i (lob noiinal plants and jo dwaif plants, 
oi about the ratio S • i) 


RrcIprcKul 

croS'»< s 


Height 

Niimljer 

ol 

plants 

1 eri entage 
ot gieen- 
lca\(.d 
plants 

1 *i rcentage 
f<l yellow- 
1 caved 
plants 

Yellow Cheiry 9 Danciy 

Dwaif 

c5 

c noimal 
t dwill 

106 

20 

74 S 

Ss 0 

25 •> 

I =; 

Dandy Dwarf 9 ^^ellow 

Chtiry 


c normal 
f dwaif 

106 

20 

81 l 

65 0 

lb 9 

3 • 0 

Total <•! Ihc tw'* 


. . . 

c normal 
' <lwiil 

- I » 

|o 

778 

7*5 

2J.2 

25 * 


( )ii the other hand there is an excess in the invetsc^ sense* in the nuiulx‘i 
of plants with the recessive character thick leaves " , these numlxred 
41 imstead of the theoretical 31 .5, so that the ratio betwt*n 1 he d<^niinant type 
W’ith tliin leaves and the recessive type witli thick leaves was only about j : l 
(85 : 41) and not the theoretical ratio of 3 : i (94.5 : 31.5). 

The pieceding table shows that yellow^ and green leaves aie found 
l>oth in 1101 nial and dwaif plants (i). The mtio between the percentage 

(I) This 'ihoW'^ Ihil th( <]» ttrniin.u t di the h:ibii of growth ami that of RmI cuhnir 
shiulcl occur m Uvc» cUfferenl chromo-ome'-. tEd. 
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of green plants (donunnt) and that of yellow plants (recessive) agrees with 
the theoretical ratio 3 : i in dwarf plants (75 : 25) and is close to it in normal 
plants (77.8 : 22.2) if the two crosses be considered together. This ratio, 
however, varies greatly in different crosses. In the first (with green-leaved 
Yellow Cherry as female parent) 85 of the dwarf plants had green 
leaves and 15 % yellow leaves. In the second cross (with yellow-leaved Bandy 
Dwarf as fenule paient) only (>5 % of the dwarf plants had green leaves 
whereas 55 had yellow ones. These figures clearly show the dominance 
of the maternal character 111 the colour of the leaves. 

The average percentages ol the thickness of the leaves and colour of 
the fruit are given in tht‘ iollowing table which also shows the dominance 
of the imiHTTi.il chai'K'ters : — 
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tlncC 

ud 
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Dciiidy 
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20.2 

77. t 

22.2 

75.7 

21 ) 

YcUow 

Ch'-in’ 

84.1 

I ,.o 

, 7^1 

20 ij 

<>'4.5 

50.5 


17 7 


Thnntnancc of paicrnal charaitv^. - In the case of Aveight and size of 
flint th( obscTvations ate the op^)ositt ot those noted for the preceding 
rharacteis, i. t*. the male ])ai( nt is doimnant. This shown by the follow- 
ing result^ * — 


Rtcipnit 1 1 c’'os-< 


Anci ip< 

i I gi imrucs 


Averigf Icn/tli 
in nm 


\\ciai < widtt 
in miu 


Yin<>\ Chun’ 9 1) m h l)\v.i i ,.mi 

LKindv Dwiil 9 X Ytllow Chnn C? 


2 .1^ 2Q \ij 

Z VJ JS j2 


C()XCT,l SIONS. A ^tinlv of the I 2 oi lecipioc.il eioSH‘s l^^twttii two 
widely diffeiing \iLiielu s of bniMlo shows that, in the tw^i crosses, the Meii- 
fleliaii cliamcteis ol the ftm-k })aui»t are dominaiit in the height of th(‘ 
plant, cok)Ui and thickness of the leaves, and coloiii of the fiuit, but in 
the weight and size of the buil the (duiiacters of the male paient are do- 
iriiiant 

Theie is a positive eoiielatiou ])etwe(ii the weiglil ,Mid size of the fruit 
and . j) dwarf giowdh (Dandy Dw^arf) ; 2) guvn ka\cs (Yellow Cherry ; 
3) thickness of 1oa\e^ (Dandy Dwaif) ; 4) led fruit (Dandy Dwaif). 

Gieen ka\ts. containing more chlorophyll than 3^ellow ones, probably 
.dso hav(‘ a gieatei ])hiitosynthctie activity ; this would explain the po*-i- 

[*•11 
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tive correlation between the size of the fniit and the characteristic green 
leaves of Yellow Cherry. This is, however, the only correlation in this 
variety ; the other three concern the Mendelian characters of the Dandy 
Dwarf tomato. | 

308 - Type of Dry Blood Orange Springing from a Bud Variation, in California. 

— Sh\MFL, X D ill The Journal of Vdl IX, Xi* u pp. 17^-177 4 :: Fig. 

Washington, Apiil, 191b 

In in a citrus plantation iieai Corona, California, the author 

ohserT'ed on a Ruby blood orange plant (Cilrus sinevsh Osbeck), a branch 
differing distinctl}" from all the others by its narrow, long, lanc'e-shaped 
leaves, and still mote hy its thick rinded fiuit (almost double the normal 
rind) and pulp which was not ted and juicy, but straw coloured and quite 
dry. All the 76 fruits home by this branch had the same characters. It 
was obviously a t'ase of bud vatiation (bud mutation). 

Closer examination immediately showed the existence of not onh' 
over one hundred of these mutation branches. ])ut even of whole trees 
belonging to the dry type. On lH>th the mutation blanches and trees 
there w’ere always found, together with a small number of contingtmtly 
normal fruits of a mixed type, a large numbei of dry fruits which, at first 
sight, could not lie distinguished fiom the otheis, so that they might be 
sent to market and cause* the produce! unjustly to be blamed. 

It is, tlx^refore, necessary to . hoose grafting material witli greater care 
and to take it only fiom plants which have bc‘en carefully observed each 
year (i). The haphazaid taking of giaftmg material has done much to 
propagate then.* bud variations as well as otliei commercially useless ones. 

309 > Experiments in Crossing Quercus virginiana and Q. iyrata, in the 

United States. ■ Xccs, II , 111 rhe fomniil (>( Hnniilv, Vol I .X, No (>, pp 2 ( 0 ’ 

•h 1 OitdlHi, ipib. 

The ovcrciip oak {Qurreus Jyrafa) and Hw oak (Q. viifi^iniana) although 
iKdonging Ixitli to the suli-di vision LepidodaliJttus uf the genus Quercus^ 
ditfcT so greatly that they form the two extre nu-s ol this gioup of s^x*cies. 

The cliaraoteis ol (J. virfimianu are r) shoit trunk, wide erow^ii. 
with twisted blanches , 1) lough baik with ileep devices ; j) oblong to 
t lliptical, tough leaves, with unbiokeii edge, remaining on the tree till 
spring ; .]) long, oval acoin, ^ 3 longei than the cui> ; cup with thin scales 
coming to a point and meiiibranous edges. 

The characters of Q. h^aia are j) long trunk ; pyiamid-shaptal 
crown, with straight branches : j) stratified flakey bark ; j) leaves mucli 
larger than those* of Q. virginiana, of papeiy consistency, and deeply dent- 
ed edges, falling early, in autumn ; 4) short, globular acorn almost com- 
pletely covered by the cup ; cup with very thick scales. 

The results are given of a .series oj ciosses^ between O. virginiana and 
Q. Iyrata. Artificial fertilisation was cairied out twice * - iti April, rqoq and 


(i) Ketuark taidi .iNo with rcfcitucc to the ValdULia oiaiigi ,iiul grape fruit in Crt- 
iiiorni.i ‘-ci. R N'’, in'’ I'lio A* l*in , 1919. X<* ^7 n Kpectiv(‘ly {Rd.) 
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in April, k^io. Se\en hybrids sufticiently developed t() make it possible to 
judge theii specihe characters vveie obtained. 

j) 111 manner of growth the trees of the second lot (1910 cross) 
lesembled Q. lyrata and had pyramid ‘Shaped crowns imd very straight 
branches. The jilanls of the first lot (i()o9 cross), however, were more like 
(L virpyniann short trunk, wide crown, slightly twisted branches, short 

mteinod(‘s. 

0 The bark, already differentiated at the base of the most de- 
V(*lo]>ed trec^, n'sembled that of Q. lyrata. 

;) The leaves begin to lall in winter but a few remain green till 
sjjimg (chaiacter intermediate to that of the parent). vShajx* and size *- V(‘ry 
uniform intermediate to thosc^ of the parents shape oblong to lance — 
sha])ed and deiitcvl edges , texture tough (as in Q. virpiniana) ; iipi)er sur- 
Lux* .» line gieen , brighter than that of G. lyrata. 

1) bruit of intermediate size, esembliiig that ot Q. virpiniana in 
‘diajx blit much shorter. 

As oinameiital plants, these* hybrids are much superior to the female 
l)iJent {Q. virpiniaua) in shape and to the male jiarent (6'. lyrata) in the 
density of theii ioliage and the colour of their blades. 

310 - Yields of Winter Grains in Illinois, U. S. A. - uukltson, \v l. and o m , 

in Liu (Uiuki\ih‘ 01 i'litullmal J^pirnnitif Stution, Jlullelin no, joi, 

})]) w/iio rthana, Illinois, him, mi/ 

This bulletin gives a lepoit and shoit diseiissioii of fi^ld expel iiuents 
made with different varieties of wheat, ive and winter barley at l)e Kalb, 
De KalbCcaintv, rrbana, Cliam]>aign County, and Cairfield, Wayne County. 
A suiiuuarv is also given of the results ol wheat tests previously made at 
CiiUei , Terry Countv, a's well as ot those oi c x])eT imeiits made in l9l5-lL^ib 
with rye, barley, eiiiiuei, and oat-. 'L'he ii'sults are given in tables. 

At J> Kalb exjienments with .vintei wheat varieties were begun in 
Kjoy, using the Dawson (lolden Chaff vaiK'ty lor purposes of comparivSon. 
The most jnodiictiv'c variety lor northern Illinois seems to bt* Turkey 
Red. Otliei ])roductive varieties giow'u over at least j years - Turkey 
h'-J.b ^lalakolT 5-458, Minnesota Reliable, Wheedling 5 " 4 b 4 , Kharko^ 
ami Malakoff gave average grain yields ol pj. 2 , jO.i, J5.2, 32.6, 31.4 
bushels per acie re.spc'ctively. The Tiirkev Red variety yielded 3,5.4 
biisliels of giain j)ei acre as a 7-yea r average. 

All the winter baileys were destroyi‘d l>y frost. Four tests with Pet- 
kus(‘i wintei tye and Wisconsin pedigree rye gave an average of 55.5 and 
47.0 bushels iK*r acre respectively . 

The winter wheat tests at llrbana wen* bt'gun in i()04, using the Tur- 
key R(‘d variety for comparative purposes. The average yields (in bushels 
oi grain ixr acre) of the principal varieties tested for 5 years or more were: 

Turkey Red 42.4 (12 years), Malakoff 42.0, Fultz 42.1, Hungarian 39. 7, 
Pesterbodeii 41.8, Belogliua 40.4, Kharkof 42.(>, Dawson Golden Chaff 49.5. 
Other promising varieties for central Illinois are Turkey Hybrid 509 and 
Dawson Golden Chaff 9-225. 
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The winter wheat experiments at FaiilieUl were begun in iQob, us- 
mg the Fulcaster variety foi comparison. The following varieties gave the 
highest average yields (in bushels per acre) during at least 3 years : ■ - Ful 
caster 15.O, Economy ib.q, Missouri Pride 15.8, Indiana Swamp r4.<) 
Wheedling 14,5, Harvest King 14.3, Rudy 12.3, Poole 12.0. In some years 
the Fulcaster variety was surpassed by the Economy, Wheedling, Missouti 
Pride and Harvest King varieties. Hard w heats, such as Turkey Red and 
Kharkof did not prove suitable to the conditions ol southern Illinois. 

The tests made with winter cereals at Cutler in Kubgave the iollow'- 
ing results (in bushels per acre) : — Wiscotisin Pedigree rye 43.4, Wing 
Black rye 4().8, Salzer’s winter barley 22.7, Michigan winter barley 17.3, 
winter emmer 52.0. The w inter oats did not resist the frosts. 

A table gives the cliaractcristics of the winter wiieats tested at De 
Kalb, Urbana and I'airfield. 

311 - Results of the Cultivation of Manitoba Wheat in the Vaucliise Department, 

France, in 1918. — ZAcn\RLWTCZ, E in tlu* (Ohthtes Se<ntn'> (Ic TAin irmtr 

iV Agriculture de Inamc, Vol V, No. j)]) xii-i Jaiiu.iiy 

In continuation of Iiis previous i)ai>er on the results obtained in growl- 
ing Kurrachee, Aiirore, Marquis and Manitoba siiriiig wheat in Van- 
duse (1), the autlior rejjorts those tibtained with Manitoba wheat in eol 
laboratioii with M. Rtc.akd on his estate near Mornas (Vaiidiise) 

The area sown was 2.2 .icre.s. The soil, part of the recent alluvion of 
the Rhone, is sandy clay and had jusi bet*n planled to cariots in rows 
The seed was sow'ii after jdoiigliing, without any feiiiliser, on March 25, 
1918, at the rate of 3()6 lb, (or 180 lb. pel acre) Vegetation lasted 115 dav? , 
and was normal . On J uly 20, when the gr.itn was cut , the stems wa^re 35.27 
inches high. Tlie yield was 4 580 lb, (or 2 082 lb. i)er acre). 

The anthoi's testi sliow^ Manitoba and the other above iiieiitioiied 
wheats to be excellent lor the south ol France, when' only wiiit<‘r sowing 
has hitherto been adojiled, thus liardly allowing for the cleaning or land 
invaded by weeds. These varieties coukl be sown during Miuh, and, in 
land not ex])osed to (Irouglit, during tht first days of A]>ril, thus leaving 
T)lenty of time for pre]>ariug the Lind well. Moieover, as they grow ra])idly 
they outstri]) the weefls, esiiecially wild oats and sto]) tlair growth. 

312 - Cultural Tests of Various Wheats at Nages (Tarn), Prance. s« t no : ^ ..1 tin 

Revicu' 

313 iRice Growing in Ceylon : Green Manures, n<. o* tin^ A’* ne 0 

314 - On Sorghum, Dybowski j hy Ooi'IN', V , Andouvrd r ainl Pirn\i F r, A ) 

and DtCHAMBRii. Ill til • /rf/.Afs (A s .SV/t«a"s /’.kiTr/t ww’ (/’ I niiillmt dt 

Vol V, No pp <>r-0s,7i 7<), iiml 76 7S. Pan,, Jamriiv 1 

M. Dybowski draws attention to the value of sorghum from the Frencli 
Colonies, esx^ecially French West Africa, to breeders in PVanee, anrl presents 
to the Academy a note by MM. A. Gouik P. ANDorAun on this subieet. 

Dt t I'M''', No i;io (Ed} 
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This note shows all the advantages to be gained from the use of sorghum in 
pig breeding by adding to this grain a certain quantity of nitrogen andUme. 

The authors show that a young hog of from 55 to 66 lb. fed solely on 
sorghum would not eat more than 1000 gm. of it daily. These i 000 gm. 
Wf)uld only supply 50 gm. of utiUsable nitrogenous matter, and a daily 
gain of 700 gm., normal in intensive breeding, requires at least double 
that quantity. More»)ver,bod5’' inaintenance appears to require 15-20 gm. 
Growth would be* compromised were nitrogen lacking. No less serious is 
the fact that sorghum, like nearly all grain used in feeding, is almost entire- 
ly deficient in lime, which is necessary to the development of the frame. 

Srghum could easily be made thoroughly suitable to intensive pig 
bleeding by adding to it 200 gm. daily of a food coiitainiug much nitrogen, 
such as groundnut cake and a good handful of bone meal. In less than 
4 months a hog weighing at the beginning 55 lb. should yield 165 lb. of 
meat by the consumption of 55 lb of groundnut cake, 22 lb. of bone meal, 
and little more than 440 lb. of sorghum 

M. DvnowSKi also ]>rescntb a note by M. A. Pikd\luj, who la 5" stress 
on the variations in the characters of sweet sorghum and shows how they 
should be fixed, first by careCul selection, then by artificial pr()])agation, 
sucli as cuttings. Sorghum stems take root very easily and the author 
was <ible to ])ro])tigate s]>ecially productivt* plants by cuttings of the stems. 
These* cuttings fructified easily and Ihe seed thus obtained mad(‘ it possibl* 
to j)ropagato higli yielding varieties rapioly. ^ 

In his experiments with cuttings the author first planted bits of stem 
oldiquely in the srnl. In spite of drought with watering about half of 
tlu cutting.s grew\ He lotind the failure of the other half lo be due to the 
iact that the leaf shi‘ath liindered t})C‘ groui:h f)f tin* roots at the iK)des. He 
therefore cut out the leaf sheath by a eircuLir incision at the base. About 
'I to 4 cm. of the stem out on a slant was left on each side of the node and 
tip* cuttings planted in ])ots. The* soil in the was covered with moss 
and the })ots ])Ut under bell jars. Tlie^ were well wintered and exposed to 
the sun. In 8 days the roots had giowi. and all the young shoots had ap- 
peared. All the cuttings were succes ful 

M. DECH-\MBRr. shows that in feeding liovsts ()oo gm. of sorghum may 
ht* substituted tor 1000 gm ot oats. Horses can eat several ]>oundb of sor- 
ghum d.\ily (4 to 7 generally), together with oats and other concentrated 
liHxib In West Africa (vStuegal, Sudan' sorghum forms the only food of 
Ip )rbi‘s and inule.s M Tricard, Army Veterina 1 y Surg(\)n, says that sorghum 
fed in French West Africa without tht‘ addition of other nitrogenous 
P nds, and that horses and mules from France, as well as the native ones, 
keep in excellent condition on this ration. 

315 - Grain Sorghums, in California. h \ m uu Vmvn^viv ot California 

f^iihlimtions, CoUck^ ot A^nciiltun, i^ficultma/ Expo imcni Station, Bet keUy, Cal4tOf- 
nia Hutlitm No j:7^, pp 227-2S<) Ut*rk»Uv. \ptil mi'’ 

This bnllt till gi\es a detailed discussion of the adaptability, >deld and 
\alue of the dilYeiciit varieties ol giaiii sorghum giowii in Calitoriiia. At 
Havis, fioin ku j to ipio, compaiative tests weie made of the giain yield 
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of 6 varieties of durra, 6 of kafir corn, 4 of kaoliang and 1 of shall j. The 
maximum average yield (3 575 lb. per acre) was given by Dwarf W\o. 
Dwarf Black-Hull, with a yield of 1 9O2 lb. ptr acre was the first of the kafir 
varieties. The first place among the kaoliang sorghums was held by the 
Brown variety which 5’ielded 2 q<)2 lb. j^er acre. On an awrage the Shallu 
sorghum yielded 3 542 lb. per acre. Of the seven varieties (Dw'arf Milo, 
Standard Milo, Wlute Milo, Feterita, I>w'arf Black-Hull kafir, liaily Jfiack- 
Hull kafir, and Black-Hull Wliile kafir) best suited to cultivation as foddei 
plants, the highest average yield in straw and grain for if >14 and 1915 w’as 
given by Black-Hull White kafir, with ib (>b tons per acre, and the lowest 
by Feterita with 7.01 tons pel acre. The best results wt*re obtained by 
sowing between April 10 and 20 with a weight of settling varying from 2 ll>. 
to b lb. pel acre, accoiding to the enviroiuental conditions. 

A table shows the iK-rctailage coiiiposilioii oV llu* gtain of 5 varieties 
ol dun a, 3 varieties of kafir, | of kaoliang, and i oi sUllUu, cullivatcMl m 
K^i-I ; they are comprired with maize and bailey. Tlie lespec’tixe average^ 
ini each of tlie.se groujis and all the soighuius an.dysed wc‘rt‘. Water 
li.og. 12. 4^, JO. 78, 12.85. i-i-44 i Brotein o-b'*, (1.40. J0.23, 28, o7<>; 

Fat 3.02, 43, 3.54, 3.<o. 3.34, Fibre 1.58, 2.0b, 1.98, !.(>;, 1.70, Caib- 

hydiales 72. (^9, 70.79, 71. |2, 70.74. 71 .82 : Ash T.()9, i.()5, 2.04, 1.57, 1,78. 
Frcan thest* lesults the author eonclndes that the food value ol '•orgluim, 
eithei as giaiu or silagf , is a little lH.iow' that oi maize. Sorghum, giowu as 
a secfind crop, is imperfectl}^ develojH*d and soiuc'tjnies lias toxic propel - 
ties resulting fioiii the puissie aeid conlaiiud 111 its leaves. This uevei 
or liardly evei, occurs 111 the first crop, which is pcrfecUy free fn)iu all iii- 
juiious substances 

Sorghitiii Is lelatU’ciy lie(‘ from disease^. Its piinei])al emaiues aie 
blaekbiids, which eat the seed. 

jio - Soybeans; Their Culture and Use, in Ohio, U, S. A. Wiu.ivms, c «. ai.d 

P\RK, J. n. Ill til' Ohio I'lUitltUfui hxr/^t'timcnt Stiitnoi, lUtliitui o 1>1> 

Woostii, Ohio, if)i7 

CllTlVAUnm - The cultivation uf the soylxan in < )hio, wheie it was 
grown ovei 4 (j2l tieres in 1917, is discussed in detail. In experiments made 
to determine the most fa\'ourable rate ol sowdng the seed 3 pecks per acie 
ol the ^Medium Green variety steeds sown in lines 28 inches apart gave tlie 
Ix-'St results foi seed production. Sowing in Hues at the rate of 8 pecks 
per acie gave less seed, but a larger total quantity of foddei 

'llie 5 liest varieties, in deeieasing oidei. were: Ohio 9 ojl>, Oluo 

7490, Kltoii (Chestnut), Tto San I7 2b8, Shingto. Tlie 5 least productive 
varieties were : - Sable, Cloud, Yosho, Mikado, and Taha. As an aveiage 
fur the 5-year period 1911-1 9J<), the giain yield per at ie vaiied from 14.01 
bushels for the Sable variety' to 29.22 foi Ohio 9 oil), lii the bigfi-yieldiug 
v arieties the ratifi between strain and grain was low : 72 lb. to 97 lb. 

of stiaw (on an average 81 lb.) jk-i bushel of grain. In the low-yielding 
varieties this ratio was lob lb. to i()j lb. of straw (on an average 133 lb. 
per bushel of grain. The diffeience in the average >tTaw yield of both groups 
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was only 177 lb. ])er acre. The results are also given of tests made with 
eertaiti \ urieties on experiiutmlal farms in the counties of Clermont, Ha- 
milton, W ashington, Paulding and Trumbull. 

Tesis with 10 soyl>ean varieties as Leguminosae for hay were made at 
Wooster during 5 years. Tlie Medium Oreen variety gave the highe.st 
average yield (54<>2 lb. per acre) and the Mammoth Yellow variety the 
lowest (3 814 lb, ]>er acre). The Medium (keen x'ariety is l)etter suited for 
the production of hay tlian for that cd* seed, on account of its tendency to 
let the npt si‘e(] fall. 

Observations ha\e made on the influence of soybeans on the crops 
iollovNing in the rotation Pifty such rotations are in progress. In 10P> 
Were haTNCvSted 24 plots of wheat, of which D) followed on nioize, on soy- 
i>eans, 5 on potatoes, and 3 on oats. Aftei soybeans the average wheat 
>ield per acre exceeded that after maize hy 10.3 bushels, that after oats 
by 1.27 bushels and that after ])otatoes by 0.34 busliels. 

T\si s. The u.ses of S()yl>c*ans as a liuiuau food.stuff are described and 
diagiaius given coiupaiing the food value of the soybean to that ot some of 
the common loods. Among the pieparations common in the Irir East 
wliich might lie iiitroduced in the kitchen of white peo])le are : - i) soybean 

Sduc(\ or “ shoyu ”, prejiared with equal parts of wheat and soya by a pro- 
'.e.ss lasting <me or two ye.irs , j) soybean milk, prepared by grinding the 
seed finely, mixing them with alxiiit ten parts of water, boiling the ^fixture 
for 15 to 30 minutes, leaving it to stand, and deeanting it : to the decanted 
liquid IS added that obtained hoin the deposit by prt'ssing in a cloth (i) , 
ihe yello\vish-\vhit(‘ lujuid thus obtained leax’es no deposit .so long as 
tcnnentation is pre\ented. it coiPains about 3.7 <>f protein, J '"o of 
fat, 1.8 of eai Ijohydrates, ami 0.5 % of ^alts. If a small (piantity of 
acid 01 of a calcium 01 magiiesmm s.dt lx- added to the soybcxui milk, or 
if it Ik- left to soul spontaneously, a ciiid iorius wliich maybe drained, 
]>resbed and eaten as a S(;ft cheese. This is the ” tofn ”, so largely consumed 
in the Ivast, where it is prejiared daily and eaten like biead is in bairoj^ie ; 
salted and tried, or well seasoiied»as salad, it is very tasty. vSo}^bean milk 
thus piepared is not lehshedby Wi‘sti*rii peoples, but lias gi\a*u good lesults 
w’Ikui used ill making bread, pastry, milk clioeolate, sauce lor seasoning 
\egetables, etc. 11 may also be used as a food for young animaE — cat- 
tle, pigs, and poultry. The residue obtained m its picparation is also a 
good lood, 01 Ilia}' \ eiy well 1 h- used as a fertilise*!'. 

v^oylxxni meal may be prepared either by diiect grinding ot the seed 
or by grinding the cake obtained after the oil has l)een extracted ; the second 
kind keejis bettei. 'i'o free the seeil from its chdracteristic strong flavour 
it should lx* left to maeenite for J2 hours 111 cold water, winch should 
then lx* replac(*(l hy ])oihng water in which tin* seed is left for 2 houis. To 
keep it tcndei iL shouhl lx* boilej with a little soila. ft is lx?tter still to 
take the pods when they have macerated foi () liours, lx)il them whole, shell 
them, and prepaie tlie seed thus obtained m the maimer re<|uired. The 


^i) .V aiijhtlx anfv-uiu nulhovl w.us 111 K IM) , i<>o), No ^*11. {£./ 1 
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a vantage of the soybean as a food lies in the fact that it supplies a large quan- 
tity of nutritive matter at a low price. 

3x7 - Cultivation of Different Varieties of the Castor-Oil Plant in the South of France. 

— JUMELLE, H., in lh<* Com*^tc^ ivndus Scanct's di V Icademic d'Amculiiitc di Induct., 

V<j1 No. 2, p. Jaiiimry 8, jojff 

The use of castoi oil fot lubricating motors has caused an increase in 
the cultivation of the plant producing it. Not only have the French colo 
nies been encouraged to develo]> and tni]>rove the cultivation of the castor^ 
oil j)lant (l), blit the Ministry of Agriculture has recommended il , for lln^ 
present at least, in the south of France. 

Cultural tests have been made until vlitYereiit varieties at the Botani- 
cal Garden of the Faculty of Science of Marseilles, and the Botanica: Garden 
of the town, of which the author is the flirt ctor. Tlie seed 11. seel was ob- 
tained from Morocco, French West Aftica, Tndo-China, Madagascar, the 
French Indies, Martinique, and Bia/il. 

Of the 23 varieties studied, twelve ii])eiied specially well in the Medi- 
terranean climate. They were : “ Ricin sangiiin dc la Channia Ri- 

cin sangnin du Senegal ”, ‘ Ricin .sangiiin dii Soudan ” (thref* similar, if 
not identical, varieties), ” Ricin sangiiin dn Bresil ” (also similai in some 
respects to the preceding ones), ” Gros Ricin sangiiin de Kave*' ”, ” Ricin 
Pale dll vSenegal ”, ” Ricin brun du Senegal”, ” Ricin noir (hi Senegal ”, 
” Petit Ricin gris d'Tndochine' and the two ” Pdit Ricin gris-naigea- 
tre ” of Bombay a ml ol Pondicheiy. 

31 s- "Cay-sen”, a Sapotaceous Plant with Oil-Yielding Seed in Tonkin, -lttomti:, ir , 

mXhti liulliiin ]^iO)iomtqui del hidnchnu ,Y(.in NXl.N S,No. j^2,pp 7o /li 

II.inoi-lLiiphoup, Scptciuhci Odohn. 

The author mentioiis the work alrauly ]ml)lished on the ” cav-.sen ” 
hi Xht Bulletin economiqiic Je I'lnJoi hi Lc (2). The tre • is of slow giowth 
ind it flowers in alioiit its T5th year. The flowers a])])ears in M.iy. 
and the fruit ripens in Novembci and Decembei. Tlie finit is edible and 
f hiefly appreciated hy monkeys and birds though llu' natives sometimes use 
it to ((ueiich Ihiist The oil is extracltal bv grinding the see<l in ,i moitar 
nsofl for ])olishing lice, tlien slightly heating and }>ressing. Tlio yield is 
fairly iinilorm, 100 litres of seed giving 10 litres of oil. Altei bdne i^iiri- 
fied bv lioiliiig and decanttd the oil is vf‘llov\i.sh and thick, wit); .1 slightly 
lancid smell. It is used .is a tood and loi burning, ami in iqn was sold at 
^k).20 a litre ($ — 2 S', r d at pdf') M. Btlssv's analyses show the fat con- 
tent of thf‘ whf)li* seed (kenitrl and skin) to be 25.83 i. e , about 2h 
and that of the kernel alone without lhi‘ .skin to he 30.12 

‘ Cay-Sen, so valuable for its oit, was named Illipc tonhueiu^ Pierre 
by the b a mist PlEKRE who was iinahk to describe it-be('?mse he did not 

(i) Su l\ M.iy, ioi8,No S2(),N()V 1018, No ii8Hau'l R., J.in ion), N<» •5'^. ) 

{2) Bulletin honomnptc de rindochine ; ion, pp 10, Note bv M Giiburt 011 (hr 
Cay-seu, etc. ; 1912, No. 98, p 75 j, Aiulysesot C:iy-seii secfl hy M Rigotakd ; loMi No 107, 
p. 208, Uclailecl Noti by M. I,nMAKi6 giving tie ihamctcrs oi the plant under the name of 
Illipc ‘?p. ; this pajitT includes analyses the ^ced by M BussY, (Aulhot) 
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know the flowers. Dubard was only able to give an incomplete description 
of the plant because the one branch at his disposition had but very young 
flowers ; he created the new genus, Dai>illipe and called the pLnt D^sillipe 
Pasquieri. The author, ha\dng material in perfect flowering condition, 
l)laces the plant in the genus Ba^sia under the name of Bassia P(ysquieri 
(M. Dub.) H, 1 a*c. He gives a description ('f it in Latin 

319 Orbignia spec/osa, a Palm with Oil-Yielding Nuts, in Ecuador. — oiun 

i‘n Ytcii, XU, No |). i;*' OeoMnbM 

In Kcnadfir, at the foot of the westein Andes, is a district in whif'h are 
grown all kinds oi tropical plants, including the coflee and cacao trees. 
Part ol this district is covered with a species of palm, Orhv^niia spec\oha , 
llie oil-vh‘lding nuts ot which lipeu all the y<.ar round. The yield from 
o'u tree is estimated at qgo lb. of inits. which, in drying, lose 5(/ % of their 
initial weight Sixty ])cr ctnt ol the prodnci extracted troiu the kernels 
is fat, of vOiicli the yield per tree nnimall} is ()9 lb 

3^0 - Production of Guayule Rubber. - vi arson, h c , m Rtpotn , No. 140, 

1172 T184 W.ishinjytou. D. C . iui8 

Kven before the Sjianish ocaipatiou nortlieni Mexico w^as a rubber 
producing country, the source being a shnib or dwarf tree to-day known 
as guayule. The native obtained the gum using it to make toy balls. 
The plant was discovered by Dr. J. M. Bigelow in 1852, and later 
descrilRid and named Purthennim inv^cniaUim by Prof. Asa Gray. In 1876 
a guayule product, known as Imiango rubber, wa.s exliibited at tlie Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition. 

It was not until 1888, howevei, that any tittem])t was made to extract 
the gum commercially : iii that ye,u were imported 100 000 ixmiids of the 
slirub, known as Imle'', the bark when removed yielded about 18 % 
of nibber ; because of the expense of transportation and treatment the ex- 
jKinment was not repeated. 

In 1899 Guglielnio Prampolini, ti jk out a patent for extracting guayule 
by solvents, which was followed by a large numbei of patents for extrac- 
tion ])roce.sses, some practical, some otherwise, and for several years 
afterwards ajiplications for patents for this purpose were numerous. Be] 
ginning in 1902, an American capitalist financed a series of expenments that 
led to an invention by W. A. Lawrence, hy which, in 1904, rubber was 
extracted bv a mechanical process, and 50 pounds were shipped to the 
United States. This was the real beginning of the extraction of guayule on 
a commercial basis in Mexico, and in 1906 it began to tie used in quantity. 
Factories established in the States of Durango, Coahuila, >San Luis Potosi, 
and in Texas soon produced large Quantities oi rubber. Improvements in 
the processes of extraction tended to produce superior grades, and the 
guayule industry was fully established on a jirofitable basis. The rival 
companies, though strongly conipefting, were able to secure good prices and 
the question of a supply of the shrub became important. Tliis led to 
the jiurchase of large tracts where the shrub was ])lentiful and the erection 
of extraction plants in many little-known sections of Mexico. 
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Description of the Guaytde shrub. — The Parthenhm ars^entatum Gray 
is the only rubber producer found among the Compositae. It is a woody 
shrub of spreading habit, naturally growing much branched. If the bran- 
ches die away at the base, a distinctly treelike form is assumed. Largo 
plants may acquire a spread or height of 3 feet or more, but such individuals 
are of advanced age, probably not less than 40 or 50 years old. The small 
leaves are greenish, silvery gray, as also are the younger twigs, which, as 
the age of the axis advances, change to light and then to dark ashy gra\ . 
The winter appearance of the plant is strikingly diiferent from the summer 
appearance. In the winter the leaves, save those forming small clusters 
at the tips of the twigs, have fallen, leaving these bare, In summer the 
new growths are clothed with leaves of maxiinuni size in which the green 
colour is more apparent. At this time the flowers are borne in loose 
clusters on slender stems and crown the plant with a profusion of sma U 
yellow blossoms. These are arranged in heads, each head forming at 
most 5 seeds ; usually some of these do not develo]). 

A plant that is not a rubber producer, the mariola (Pariheinum inca- 
num H. B. K.), often grows side by side with the arf^entatum and is mis- 
taken for it. Quite recently another species, discovered by Prof R. E- 
Lloyd, has been named Parthenium Lloyd it. 

Rubber content. — Guayule is distinct from most other rubber-pro- 
ducing plants in that its bark contains no latex, rubber being in the cellular 
tissue of the epidermis and to a small extent in the branches and leaves, 
the blossoms being without traces of rubber. The amount of mbber iw 
the topmost branches is very slight, but increases toward the roots. The 
bark also contains resins and essetitial oils, which decrease the value of 
the rubber. Fairlv drv plants subdivide into the following weight^ : — 

Wood . 

Bark . . 

Eeaves 

According to Wittlesey, guayule plants contain rubber as follows — 

rej 

Tnink bark . . . 21 x 

Root bark ..... . . n, 5 

Branches jmd leaves ... . . q - 

Trunk wood Nil 

Root wood . . . . . 1.7 

The yield of marketable rublxjr from the wild plants varies according 
to the condition of the plants and the process of extraction employed. 
The extraction runs froux 6% for experiments wdth average Texas guayule 
^5 % for some of the highest grade of Mexican, a fair averdge yield 
equaling 12 % of the weight of the moderately “ttry plant. 

Habitat and parasitic enemies, — Guayaile at its best is found growing 
on the central Mexican plateau in great quantities. The district is nearly 


Per ceut. 

470 

44 5 

35 
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rainless and is very sparsely populated by a race partly Indian, partly 
Spanish. The region is practically grassless and contains no large trees, 
being a typical desert country. The alkali earth which is found over most 
of the plateau is in reality a rich soil, needing only sufficient water to make 
the region a very fertile one. 

l*he guayule is indigenous in a com])aratively small area in southwest- 
ern Texas and northern Mexico. It may be b(»unded as follows: From 
the western extremity of Presidio County", Tex., the line runs somewhat 
west of south till it readies the northern boundary^ of Durango, Mexico, 
near Santa Barbara, Chihuahua ; then southeast parallel with the iVIexicaii 
Central Railway about lOo kilometers (62 miles). Beyond the State of 
Durango the boundaiy runs still farther east, curving northvrard again not 
fai from San Duis Potosi. The one hundred and first meridian marks 
roughh" the eastern boundaiy' ; lying somewhat west of it till beyond Sal- 
tillo. where the line then curves slightly west of north, reaching the eastern 
limit in Texas at T^aiigtiy'. The northern limit is marked approximately 
bv h^ort Stockton The total area is about t ]o 000 scpiare miles, a large 
part of which is in tli(‘ Chihnahnan Desert. This area varies in altitude 
from 2 000 to 10 000 feet above sea level, and the most important acreage 
is not iruich above 0 000 to b 500 feet. 

According to Lloyd, guayule has few parasitic enemies either vegetiblo 
or animal. Amongst the former are Pucemia parthenii and dodder 
{Cnsculd s]).). Of the latter there are Coccidae that attack the root. 

•There is also a scale, dcarncssi Ckll., which attacks roots. The 

leaves are sonietiiiies attacked by a gall insect, and tliere is a bark-boring 
beetle, 'f^he Piiiiophthorns itvjncans Bland. 

Sitpfyly, - AHliougli the more ijn]iortant guayule districts coinmand 
good railway facilities, there are large areas whose exploitation is difficult 
on account of the lack of means f)f transportation. These diificnlties are 
maiiih^ clue to the fact that water for the pack animals can not be foiiud 
on these desert lands. The gathe ing is done under contract l)y natives, 
w'ho simply pull the plant and load it on the oack of burros. 

The price of dried guayale ])Idiits. including charges began at S 7.5^) 
i ton. Later, when several eoin])eting eiitei prises erected factories the 
price rose to 15 and S 20 jier ton, according to the distance* between the 
])laces of origin and the station or woiks During the “boom", growing^ 
enayuk w^as bought unharvested at ^ ]o '-old ]>er ton in the field and vi\) 
b» 8 50 gold per tem delivered at the lacton*. fair average of the cost 
of guavule shrub to tlie leading concerns w'as about ^ ;^() gold })er ton 
c. i. f. factory, allowing for shrinkage until used, which must be within 
f»o days of cutting to prevent deterioration of the rublwr. Calculating 
the high cost of coal and water, it was estimated that the mbber could be 
extracted and freighted to New' Yoik and sold there at a cost of 20 to 
25 cents per pound. This included all costs, taxes, travellinc o])tioiis, 
office expenses, etc., but not royalties on processes used. 

The supply of guayule in its territoiy’ is very unevenl}' distributed. 
In most ])arts the plants arc isolated, growing sometimes in large and often 

[ 8 **] 
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in small numbers among other plants on mountain inclines rich in lime. 
At rare intervals small tracts are found where it predominates. According 
to Kndlich in the area of 75 000 square kilometers, comprising the dis- 
tricts where the guayule plant is principally found, ^ actually contains 
a supply ; this would mean a territor>' of 750 000 hectares, and figuring 
the output as one-half ton i>er hectare a total supply of 375 000 tons is at- 
tained, which, at the rate of 7-10 % rubber, represent a total of 26 250— 
37 500 tons of rubber. In i()o6 a number of experts figured out the amount 
of guayule shrub available for extraction, the estimated total yield of shrub 
being 300 000 metric tons and that of rubber 33 metric tons, which at 
a selling price for crude nibber of 45 cents gold per ])ound would repre- 
sent a profit, excluding royalties, of $ 1^ 520000. 

Rei^roidiJi. - - In the first oollection of the guayule shnib the pbnt 
was uprooted ; to a certain extent some roots were broken off and fonned 
new growths. If, however, instead of being jHilled up the jdant is cut 
off under the surface of the soil, the root that remains will, if rain falls within 
n reasonable time after the cutting, reproduce a good idaiit. The self- 
sow:n seeds grow slcmly, several yc'ars showing only a thin lb. bush. 
Xafural reproduction in the field therefore takes place in two ways, bv 
seeds and by means of shoots wdiich start up from the shallow-lying roots 
Retones are relatively few' in luunber, but their initial growth is raiiid 
and they (juickly produce flowers. Kven the remaining ]iortion of roots 
broken ofl' where the plants are uprooted frequently produce new plants, 
and this after dying liack quite a distance. TJuis with reasonable care the 
existing guayule fields may be ] reserved. 

Extracti)V^ Processes. - * The problem r)f extracting the rubber from 
Parihenium ar^entatuai w'as solved by two methods, chemiced and me- 
chaiiical. The chemical i>rocesses are the Bergner, the Marx, the Delafond 
and others. The Laurence ];rocess, which was suggested by the iinti\'e 
method of chewing the rubber out of the shrub, is the successful meciiaiiical 
extraction procei^s. 

Characteristics of the nthhci : (rirnule Tnbl)ei is not of the highest 

grade ; it.^ colour when new is a p.de giav green, but blackens on ex])osuie 
to the air. Disadv'antages of guayule rubber are the amount ol resin it con- 
tains, about 20 Oy and, due to the careless method of extraction employed 
by some factories, a certain amount of w^oody fibre ; with Uvo-thirds of the 
resin removed, it is very like high-grade* Panama rubber 

There are ordinarily two grades ]mt iqHm the market. The common 
grade, known as “ hule emdo " (cnide rubber), has the following distinctive 
features : - - The colour of the cut, wdiich \aiits between light and dark 
gray ; the presence of wood ])articles ; and a resinous odour and somewhat 
pitchy appearence. The better grade, hule ri'finado " (refined, rubber) , 
the price of which is about 20 % higher than that f)f the formei, contains 
no wood and but little resin and is lighter in* colour. vSf^ecial brands are 
prepared for specific purposes and are usually more or less deresinated. 

Resin is not seriously objected to in raw rubbiT (many African sorts 
with 20 % and over of resm give good results in manufacture), yet the resin 
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in the giiayule is a disadvantage, as the rubber is itself soft and the 20 % 
of resin makes it still softer. The drying of guayule is difficult, as it retains 
moisture with great tenacity. It was at first difficult also to remove the 
distinctive aromatic smell, and the presence of the wood fibre prejudiced 
manufacturers against it. 

The price of guayule rubber is dependent to a large degree upon the 
price of high-grade rubber. The following figures are the average of high 
and low prices on the best quality of gua>ntle rubber, 20% moisture gua- 
ranteed : — 


1910 $0.85 */a 1914 $0.41 

J911 .... . $0.58*2 1915 .... $0,293/4 

IQ12 $0 56 1916 .. . $0.44- 

IUI3 $04834 1917 $0.38 


During the calendar year 1907 it is reported that Mexico exported 
11 487 678 lb. of guayule ; these figures are not official. In fact, no separate 
official figures were given for the exportation of guayule until the fiscal 
year 1910-11 ; prior to that year they were included with Castilloa rubber 
The total exports of rubber (guayule and Castilloa) since the year ending 
June 30, icK)3, were as follows : 


PouuUt*. Pounds. 

— — 1 ^, 

10034 977758 I9(»7 8 12 372 341 

1904-5 • io 9 ,> i 6 o j (> o 8-9 13235382 

T905-6 31Q0548 TQoy'in . . . , 17750181 

i<)o 0-7 • • • ^ 10321247 


Before flie coinuiercial extraction of guay\Ue was established in Mexico, 
that country rarely exported over 400 000 lb. of rubber ; therefore, of the 
above amounts, all over boo ooo lb. may be considered guayule. The 
exports of guayule since 1910 are given as follows: — 


Pounda. Pounds. 

iqio-Jl .... • . 19749522 193 3 -M • • • • 1475^04 

19JI-12 . . . . • . 14238625 1014*15 5811840 

10218191 1015'lf' 2816068 


Culiivitfiolu - - From the time the gua}'ule-beaTing areas were fairly 
well located, the question of cultivation was frequently brought up. In- 
deed several companies enqiloyed botanists to study the plant and to con- 
duct experiments to determine the practicability of its propagation on a 
commercial scale. 

The German experiments in Africa were not successful ; the story of 
tlie American experiments is very different. The guayule cultivation ex- 
jierinients in ^Mexico were abandoned, not because of failure, but because 
of unsettled conditions in that country, and the field of operations was 
transferred to the United States. 

The present plantation is in an upland desert, at an altitude of 2 500 
feet. Of the q 000 acres, some i 500 are already planted to seedlings. 

f»$$] 
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The plantation possesses a huge cement irrigation «iystein, the pipes tor 
which are made on the ground^^. It has a laboratory, greenhouses for seed 
experiments, bungalows for the officers, excellent (pi.irters for the help, 
planting and cultivating machines, tractors, etc. 

Two problems had to be solved : obtaining a su])])ly of vital seed and 
speeding up the crop. The first problem was solved by an accident, the 
second by experiment, so that the develo]>inent of guayule whicli under 
natural conditions had taken 15 \ ears was a cconi] dished in ,| years, beat- 
ing first-crop Hevea by two >'ears Bv the study ot varieties of guayule 
shrnb, of which there aie qoo t\7^fx^s, and of the quantity and <jnality of 
their rubber content the big and best producers were selected, and b}' 
hybridisation of the mg piodticers with th<* best jiroducers plants u^re ob- 
tained that had the good qualities of each. Therefore, with the big and 
best ])roducing seed stock the real cultivation of guayule was on the way 
to success. 

Solving the labour problem, — - In an age when almost eveiA^thing is 
done by machinery, the growing of india-mbber, ]:)articnlarly the tapping 
and the gathering, is handn'ork entirely. Without large gangs of coolies 
the production of india-mbber in any considerable amount seems impos- 
sible. With the cultivation and the collection of guayule mbber, however, 
machinery takes the place of men in almost eveiy^ part of the work. The 
]>reparation of the fields is done by disc harrows, drawn by tractors. TIk* 
jilanting is done by specially built macliines, similar to tobacco planters, 
that plough four furrows, set the plants at the proper inter\"als, cover them, 
and pack the earth about the roots. One machine plants 18 acres a (la>'. 
The cultivating is also done by machinciT. For gathering there are two 
systems : one consists in cutting the rows down by a harvesting machine ; 
the other in ])loughing tlie plant out root and .dl as in the harvesting of su- 
gar beets. The extraction of mbber is wholly inechauiaiL If the mbber 
IS deresinated, that also is done by a mechanical process. 

Guayule growing on a large jdantation involves a laboratory for 
examining and testing plants and product, a small greenhouse for seed 
experiment and hybridisation, seed beds protected by wind breaks, an 
irrigation system, planting and harvesting inachineiA", and an extraction 
plant ; but above all, it requires a knowledge of the plant itself and plenty 
of capital. 

321 On the Mascarenhasia of Eastern Madagascar. jumulli., ii. md ku u 

DE L\ llATHli-, li , 1.. in- AnruUt^ du Mnsii iolonml dc Yt'it XXVI, 

Soiie'-, Vrl VI, ])]i. i '?•_(», l*aris-M Hjis. 

To th^ north of V»>}iemar, where the vegiialion is mueli tin* same as in 
^h< north-w'est, and <‘SjK.*cially of Saiiibiiano, the thue sjxAies of Mascu- 
rcnhiisia wiiich grow at the same time as Landolphia Perneri au* M, arhn- 
rcsccuh, d/. an^^ustifolia, and M. lanccoJaia. To tjje .south of VoUeiiiar ap- 
]Kais the characteristic vegetation of the eastern side. Between Tainata\ e 
‘md Farafangaiia esjiecially, tlx authors iK»ticed : i) the variety with 

large follicles (var. conacca) ol M. arhorescens, whicli occuis as a type under 

[aJ 60 -s»i] 
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two large fornus, anceps and longifolia, both called licrotrahazo babo 
or “valley hazondrano according to the d strict; 2) M. manfiorensis, 
also known as “ babo “ and, at Analamazoalra hill hazondrano “ ; 
3) a species also called “ herotrahazo “ which, before knowing its flowers, 
the authors called large-leaved Mahazoarivo Ma$carenhasia'\ and, now 
* that they know the flowers, M, rubia. Tliis last species is not found only 
at Mahazoarwo, in the Matitana basin, at a height of about 574 ft., where it 
was first observed, but also much further north, in the woods of the Anove 
basin, where it is called “ gidroaineiia “ and “ barabanjamena, and at 
Maramlx) (Masoala), on the Antalaha slo^ie, where it is known as “ bara* 
banjanlanety “ and “ iiill baranbaja ’’ It seems to grow as a rule to an al- 
titude alxmt 050 ft. Ill rather diy woods, neither near the banks of the 
watei courses nor the marshes. 

The variations in these* rubber plants of Madagascar are so complex 
that each new obst*rvation complicates rather than simplifies the problem ; 
this is proved by the following fact The authors report a tree having a 
trunk of fioiii 33 to 50 ft. (it is true they cannot affirm it was i\ Mau'arenha- 
iiiu bc'causc* they did not see its flowers) growing at a height of 1 O40 ft. 
iti the woods of the Hay of Antoiigil (July the uiidergiouiid parts contained 
uibbei. The aerial jiarts only C()iitain(‘(l a liquid which, oi-* evaporating 
left a brown substance, soluble in water, lathery like soa]), ami lalliei si- 
milai to that found in Alafia milk. It is a uiiKiue example. 
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322 • Cultivation of the Robusta Types of Coffee in Ceylon. 1 )i:uirom, ir. a , iu 

rih I'topicul liincuKunsl, JouiimI ol tiu Coiim S001/1, Vol LT, No 4, 

]»l> Ji> .’.'i 2 IVi.ulciijya, Ci Oilobtt, kiiH. 

The rohnsfn collee tree, a native ol tlie Congo, is today grown on a large 
scale 111 Java, whereas the cancpJwra coffee tree has spread rapidly in 
Madagascai. The \aiieties ol the rohnsta type now' cultix'ated at the ex 
jx.*niueiit stations of Peiadeiiiya and Anui adhapuru are robnsUi, canephora, 
uiiandii, and a hybrid obtained b} M M. Leolx‘ti freies, Paris (i) ; young 
J avanese jilants liave also recently been cultivated and u ill shortly be planted 
out. The robmta coffee plant has also gi\’eii good yields at the Halangoda 
]>emonstratioii Garden of the Agricultural Society, and has been jilanted in 
the Kegalla Demonstration Garden. 

Coffea robusta prefers wet districts and tears the wind , it must lx* sliel- 
teied fioiii tlic sun by shade trees and protected from the wind. C. cam- 
phor a jjrefeis gieatei altitudes than tliose suited to ('. robusta, and seems 
more able to resi.st drought. Uganda is recommended in Java lor poor and 
old, exhausted soils. The C, robusta likes deep soil, preferably loamy 
but the plants are strong and can grow in all ordinaiy good soil sufficiently 


(i) It prrhaps ni»t out (»t place to point out that all workci^ do not agree entirely in 
then classiflcatn)!! ol the specie^ and Vtirieties of thi. Cotft-a genus. M K de W^ILDEK^N 
(Cuiatoi ol the Royal Botanical ('.ardeiis .it Brussels) says in hi^ work entitled « Les Plantt's 
tropicai's (h iiramie culUoi » (note 1, p. 140) : — “ Thi systematic duision of this iutcri*st, 
jUg genus lai lioiii liuisheU. in tuct it may be said to he hardly begun”. {Ed) 
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rich in humus. Heavy clay soils are usually not suitable and the propor- 
tion of clay must never be such as to prevent satisfactory drainage. The 
most favourable climate in Ceylon for robusia coffee plants is iound between 
an altitude of i ooo ft. and 5 ooo ft. lixpcriments made at Colombo and 
Anuradhapura show, however, that these plants may be grown at low al- 
titudes. They can resist fairly severe drought but prefer a regular and ample 
rainfall. Very hot climates do not suit them and they do not do well ex- 
posed to wind. 

The cultivation of coffee is then described, the nurseries, preparation 
of the soil, and planting l)eing dealt with successively. The most usual 
spacing is b X 6 ft., but observations made at the Experiment Station show 
that this shoudl be 8 > 8 it., or even lo X lo ft. When grown between 
rublx^r trees the coffee trees should be planted in rows () ft..iway from the 
lines of trees and at distances of 8 ft. bettveen each plant in their own lines. 
Wlien grown between coco trees 30 X 30 ft. apart, they should lx planted 
in lines 8 ft., from tlic coco trees and at distances of 7 ft. Ijetweeii each plant 
in their own lines. 

In Ceylon coffee has liitheilo been grown without any shade, wheieas 
in Java, South India, etc., it is cultivated in the shade. When slightly 
shaded it is less subject to diseases of the leaves. The IVradeniya ex- 
ixriment plantations have shown in a striking way the value of light shade 
to the coffee plant, and it should l)e possiblt^ profitably to grow plants of 
the robusta type over a large aiea at Ce3doii if sufficient attention be given 
to shade. The shade trees usi‘d at IVradeniya are Lcitcacna ^hiucu, Ery 
thrimi liUiospermu (*' Daclap *') and Gliticidia wuetdata. All three aie kegu- 
minosae w'hieh may be recommended in all cojifidtaice ; Lcncacnu ^Umca 
is eonsideied the best sliade tiee. 

The author discusse-s to])piiig (Ixtwreen the 2nd and 3rd years, when the 
plant is 5 to b ft. high its top is cut to 4 to 5 ft. above tljt .soil) , pinning and 
the attention to be given to young plantations, fertilisers, catch cro})s, 
3del<l (the yi(*ld varies greatly according to the soil and climate, but is, 
on an aveiage fioiii ] to 5 cwd. pci acic. At the Teradenyia lixperiment 
Station the hybrid coffee plant appears to be more pioductive than the 
fohusla ; its fruit is smaller and gives a yield td' 20 of dry coffee. The pre- 
paration of coffee, disc\ases and jxsts of the plant and the methods of control- 
ing them are also describc^d. 

323 -Tea-Growing in the Caucasus (i). — Tjoiib vur, V ,in the J fumal d\if;riculiure pra- 

t'que, N. S , V(jI XXXI, N(j i)p 10-S12 ruis, IKvcinbpr 26, 

This papei was written Ixforc the Russian revolution. The climate 
of the central and southern rivei districts fiom the* Black vScai lo the Cau- 
casus make these sub-tropical districts very well suited to tea-growing. 
The aveiage winter temperature for Batum, Poll and Sukhum (b.5^C), 
the abundant rainfall (1250 nun. for Sukhum and 2370 for Bafum), and 
the red cla3" .soil (‘'etzeri'' in Georgian) simiftii to tliat in wiiich tea is 
growm in China, are all favourable to this :rop. 

(1) Jaii. ryi No. Ii8 ; Di-c , 1913, No 13 n ; Jnn., iryio, No *> j (hd ) 
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The importation of tea into Ru'^sia which as early as 1880 was of a 
value of 40 million roubles (i) had drawn the attention of specialists. Jn 
1884, Colonel A. Solovkopf, who owned land at Tchakwa, near Batuni, 
plant( d tea plants imported from Shanghai (2). As the crop proved to be 
of good .juality, K. vS. R(n*c)KF, the tea merchant, and the Imperial Apanage 
planted in 18(^3 exix‘rimental lea fields near Tchakwa. Plants and seed of 
the best vaikties were brought trom China by Prof. Tikhomiroff, and 
later M. Kijn(tI<:n and Pi of. Kraskoff went to India and the P‘'ar East 
to study the tea industry and biing back the best plants. Towards igoo 
the tea ])laidations covered about 990 acres, of which 395 acres belonged to 
the Imix^rial Apanage, 247 to M. Popoff, 55 to M. SonowTZOFF, and the 
rest to J\ 1 M. Voxttchi xo, Stolanoff, Bouikowitz, Prince IMACAcraozE 
etc. Tht y were all ir the neighbouiliood <4 Batum and Zougdidi. 

The plantations were made with two-year old plant, or seeds, with 2 430 
Uj 3240 plants an acre In addition to digging the soil to a depth of from 
15 tf> 20 inches, nothing is done bt^yond weeding and pruning. Harvesting 
is lx*gun when the trees are 4 to 5 yeais old, and is complete when they are 

0 to 8 years old. The leaves are picked in four times by women and child- 
ren who gatlier from 18 to 22 lb. of green leaves per head daily. One acre 
yields fiom 700 to i 4(K) lb. of gieen leaves 01 200 to 350 lb. of dry tea. Af- 
tei <lesici'atiori the tCii is jnessed by hand, after the Chine.se manner, l^arge 
groweis (Iiuj^erial Apanage, Poi»oFF, etc.) have machines. Bc^j green 
tea and black lea are piepaud, the second by fermentation. Soiling is 
done by hand through a sieve, or by machine, through cylinders. T' co.st 
of preparing lea foi tile Imperial Apanage was J.s. a kilogram 2 lb.), 
and the tea was sold at j.s'. 2 ii to 4^ i}d, tlu‘ kilogram. The profit ])er hec- 
taie from the lii.sl plantations, ineiiiding the cost of cultivation up lo the 
0 th yvixT was (deducting the paitial crops from the 4lh lo ()lh year), 1 2 uo 
lo I 3(a> roiiblts, not including the cost of the land and administration. 

In 1900, the Department of Agr’culUne planted 25 experimental fields 
in the Koutais province*, but , according to M. TiMi:Fi;KW, there is little chance 

01 obtaining good lesults in central Imeretia where rain is less plentiful. 
Success is, liow^ever, certain in all lower Imeretia, round Batum, from Suk- 
hum to Tsedx'lda, and in the Kodov, Samourzakane, and Zougdidi districts. 
M. Popoff bi ought ovei 15 Cliinese workmen to teach the natives tins new 
agticultuial industry, the success of which is assured. 

As early as igot), after 3 yeais’ exjierienee in expc^rimental fields, many 
private jieople in Couria and Mingielia made plantations. In view of the 
labour nccissaiy for picking, plantations of i to 2 ^x:res whicli can be 
looked aftei by one family aie most profitable. In the land owned by each 
\’illage there is nearly always some of the red .soil so favourable to tea and 


0)1 roiibli - id, at pai . 

/Vccoiduu to M. s Timotzopf tla. iiltompt m.uli; by l*rince VottoUZOFF, 
who in 1 ^ jo, had te.i plants sent horn China for the Imperial .‘x'hoal of Nikita, in the Crlnua ; 
in i8pS these pl.int‘< vveie taken lo th<* Botanical Garden^^of Sitkk im and Zoug(ii(ii, belong* 
iu>4 to the Fiince Ren:<*nt of i. {.iulhot ) 

[ 9 U] 
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of no value foi maize ; such land is not worth more than ii to 20 roubles 
an acre. In 1906 the area planted was over 1 100 acre^. 

In China, India and Ceylon the plantations are attacked by nunieious 
inserts and fungi. With the exception of one slightly injurious fungus, 
Pesialozzta Gueptni, the Batum fields are free from all disease* and insect 
attack. 

In 1909 the plantations, covering i 490 acres, yielded about 211 000 
lb. of dry tea (i). In 1910 the acreage was 1 510 acr(‘S, including ()90 belong- 
ing to the Imperial Apanage 2fx) to M. Popofff, and plantations of from 17 
to 25 acres and o\'er Oo of less than 2 % acres. The crop was tx)0 lb. 
Tea from China, Japan and Ceylon is grown but the Imperial Apanage has 
decided to plant only Chinese tea, which is of bettei quality. In iQio there 
were six factories l)elonging to the Inqierial Apanage, and to MM. SiNi- 
ziNE, Diadoucha, VkrdericVvSki, Marachidzi, and Popoff. The factories 
pay lb kopeks a lb. for green tea and charge kopeks for preparing it. 
Small growers do the work by hand, but lack of capital pi events this in- 
dustry from developing. In 1910, from 209000 to 220 000 lb. of dry tea 
were prepared 111 200 to 400 gramme packets, sold, according to quality 
from 73 kopeks to 3 roubles O5 kopeks the pound, with a deduction 
of ()to 30% to letailers. The cash piotil made by the Imperial Apanage 
is 200 roiibhs per acre. 

According to the sampling oi experts and the analyvsesol MM. Dkimidoff 
and two chemical laboratoires of Petiogiad, Caucasus tea is not infeiior 
to the best Chinese teas ; it i< very delicate, has a soft flavoui and pleasant 
smell and gives a very stiong infusion. Unfortunately as the pru'ate facto- 
ries are insufficient to prepare the tea of the small growers it is prepared by 
hand and piepaied much less well than that of the Imperial Apanage or 
the film of K. S, Popoff, and is, consequently, of iiilerioi cjuality. 

In 1904, wffien the area undei tea was 2 100 acres (i 235 Ijtdonging to 
the Apanage, q<)5 to the firm of Popoff and 370 to small growers), the Depart- 
ment of Agticulture, at the request of the Society of Agricultuial Kcononiics 
of Batum, made a grant of 15000 roubles I0 t*stabhsh a local factory for 
small growers owning up to 125 or 150 acres. 

At the present time the aiea planted has hardly changed. It should, 
however, be noted that in Gouria (district near Batum, the chief locality of 
which is Ozourghetti), the inhabitants of which are said to Ix^ the most indu- 
strious and most active in the Caucasus, duiing the last two years, in spite 
of the war and their proximity to the Tchoiok fiont, 102 ]^K*asaiits have plant- 
ed nearty 100 acres in 31 villages. This makes itpOvSSible to foretell a bril- 
liant future for tea growing in the Caucasus, especially if subsidies are granted 
the inhabitants, who are mostly poor, though all possess a small piece of 
ground (2j. 

The production is now fiom 2(>4 000 to 270000 lb. of dry lea, sold at 
Petrograd, Moscow, Warsaw, KharkolY, and other towns at 2.40 roubles 

(1) Part of those 1490 ttcres w^l^ then not >ct yielding. {AtUho} 

(2) In 1916, the area planted Wtis 234f>aeit''. ( •iuihor.) 
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1.60 roubles, 1.20 roubles and 46 kopeks per 400 grammes, according to qua- 
lit}" The demand is so in excess of the supply that tea can rarely be found 
on sale in the Caucasus. 

Russia in)ports annually 154000000 to 165000000 lb. of tea. The 
area of good land suitable for tea growing is estimated at q8 800 acres. Ac- 
cording to Prince MARACiirozifc 40 400 acres of grey, clay, or light sandy 
clay forest land which could produce good tea of second quality, may be add- 
ed. Vast areas culd planted in (listricts where tests have given good 
results. At the rate of 280 to 300 lb. of dry tea per acre, this would yield 
44 million pounds, or 20 to 25 % of the quantity imported into Russia. 
Prof. OZKR(3FF believes that in the Koutais province there are 358 ooo acres 
of land suitable for tea-growing (on the coast of the Black St^a, Batum, 
Ozourghetti, S<3khuin, I^.ebelda). If the.st* were planted it would be pos- 
sible to produce half the quantity consumed in Rus.da. The (Tovermneiit 
has taken .sttps to encourage this industiy and has already established a 
factory and distiibuted seed free of cliarge. Tliis is, lunvevei, little in com- 
parison with what thei)ri\ate initiative of ca])ilalist'=i and hnaiicial esta- 
blishments might do after the woi. 

32.) - On the Cultivation of the Cacao Tree in Madagascar. — Borgi \ui), a , iu the 

AgricoU et VHSnnaire dc Madajiisiar ei lifpendancc^, Vc:*t III, No. 23, pp 387- 
Tananfirivc, Scptcnibir, loiS. 

Study presented to the Gmgiovss of Colonial Agriculture held in ftauce 
ill 1915 by the authoi (I'lesuknl of tlie VgiieuUural Committee of Tama- 
tave, Madagascai). 

In liis leport the author deals moie pailiculaily with ihe cacao tree 
on the east coast of Madagascai, es]>ecially in the Ivondro and fvoloina 
distiicts. He is of the oiiiiiioii t hat the crop in qiie.stion w^ould be grown 
on the largest scale in ihost* distiiets, as the alluvial soils oi the valleys art 
perfcelly suit able , i lie maximum i emperat uu is , 1 he ininimiim tempera- 

lure is 30^*0., the minimum tenqx^ratU'e i |"C., and the mean teiiq>eratnre 
is 2-|-27®C., while the height of w^atti is Irom 2.50 to 3 meties annually. 

Alaiiy cacao plantations had Ix'en laid dow"u in Hie Ivondro and Tvo 
loiiia districts before the exjietimtntal gaidens of Ivoloina had introduced 
the eacao tree horn the Antilles about Th(‘ only cacao tree giowai at 

that time was the “ Criollo ” variety, iirqKirted fn)m Rvniiiion aboid 1880, 
The planteis were not satisfied with this vuiiety as it w'as of slow gniwth 
(requiring b to 7 years for its first crop) and gave a jiooi yield (300-5130 gm. 
on an average for mature trees). In consc*qnetice they began to plant the 
cacao tiec from the Antilles. 

Al>oiit iqoi), a kind of canker appeared on the branches of the new cacao 
trees growing m the Ivoloina ^ alky, and, in spiti of the use of remedies, the 
disease continued to spread, so that plots containing se\'»‘ial thousands of 
4- to 5-year -old t rees were cleared in the spatx* of a yeai . 

After this catastrophe, the Liberian coffee plant, which is more liardy, 
was cultivated instead of cacao. 

In the Ivondro district, however, the same disease' began to appear 
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about iQio. Oil account of the poor results given by remedial treatment 
all the diseased trees were dug out, burned, and replaced by fresh plants. 
In this way the cacao plantations were preserved, and have since given crops 
that were, if not extraordinary, at any rate reasonable. 

Besides the set-backs due to disease, there is another that not only 
delays the spread of cacao gt owing but also hinders that of most of the other 
crops of the cast coast region. This is the irregulaiity of labour, as the na- 
tives of that region are naturally lazy. A carefully thought-out series of 
regulations is needed in order to make them work (e. g.- the individual 
“ registration card ”, together with an enquiry into the means of susten- 
ance of each native, etc.). The author thinks that only the Kuropan is 
suitable for taking np cacao planting, and even he must Ix^ daiiiig, courage- 
ous and perse \ering, whik disposing of a certain capital, if he wishes to 
obtain lesults According to the aulhoi,the naihe, generally s]x?aking, 
even if owning the ncctssary capital, will never be able to wait 5 years to 
gather his first crop. 

The authoi deals with the (luestion of the timonnt of capital required, 
then considds culluh'l conditions ugardnig the soil, climate, labour, the 
formation and upkeep of the plantation (seed plots, shade enqis, pinning, 
manuiing and feitihsing), the contred e)f diseases and ])ests, and harvesting. 
He next stinbestlie indiistruil and commercial questions lelaling tothepre- 
paiation of cacao (fei mental 1011, drying, washing, e'laying) and the qualities 
of the difieient cacaos (well picpared pioducls fremi the easl-exiast region 
of IMadaga. sear ha\e alw a} s been thought W'ell oi by clioe'olate makeis Ixith 
in Frane'e and in Keiiuion and appear to gi\e complete satisfaction. 

325 - Production of Korean Insect Powder, ct imei , u .s .m ( ommun k.futtySu i(>3, 

p 76(1 Wfi'ihuiftic 11, I> C. on8 

Authorities of the Goc eminent General estimate Korea’s production 
of chrysanthemum powder in 1917 at 900 lb., with an additional jjo lb. 
of the dried flowers, unground. In their opinion this quantity could be 
much increased in the futuie weic sales contracts made for the product, 
in which event they place the jnobable output of powder and unground 
flowers at : — 
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The variety used in the Chrysanthemum cinerariaefohuni. 

Culture of the Globe Artichoke; Experiments in New York State; U. S, A.— 

Wbllintgtom, J \V,, in the New Yotk A^jicuHuuilT.xpatmittl Station No 435 , 

p 1. 311-310. tVeiJCVi, M.i\, i(ji 7 

This bulletin contains : - a botanical description of the artichoke 
(according to tht‘ Index Kcacnsts it is consideied as a \’ariely of oardoon 
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[Cymra CarduncitUis], and not as a species [C. scolymus ]) ; history (it was 
not eaten by human beings before the 15th century) ; varieties (not yet 
well detiiied ; dk Vilmorix mentions i/d; cultivation; protection against 
winter (covering the plants from Novemljer to the first days of April with 
coal ashes ; covering the plants with manure was tried at the Geneva Sta- 
tion, but caused the centre of the plants to rot) ; uses as food. 

vSince the (kaieva Station has cultivated many artichokes and has 
observed the variations occurring in the different varieties. The yields of 
50 plants observed hi Kjib are given in a table. The number of artichokes 
(floral buds) produce.! per plant varied fioin o (in several cases) to 
itS (in 2 plants). This shows that multiplicathin by suckers is the most 
satisfactory method to luaintain the varieties in a condition yielding abuii- 
(laiitl\ l)otli line plants and tine artichokes. 

327 - The Best Varieties of Fruit to Grow in Ohio, U. S, A. - cw<nr\', vv. j., Thayj;r, 

1 * .ind KlniL, T B. in thr* O/oo A 'ricultuufl IxfKnmni Stettton, JiiillHin 

])]) ()(!>, (10 1 -[• i IM.itc. WousUt (Ohio), M.iuh, i<n7 
Ijj-ts and descriptions aie giwn of llie vatieties of apples, pears, plums 
peaches, clieiiies and .small fruits considered as the best to giow^ in Ohio. 
The lists are based on ex])erience gained during 25 years in glowing the 
fruit in the orchaid ot tlu* State Agncultural Station and in the orchards 
coopeiating with this vStation. as w'ell as on studuss and ol>ser\ atij^s on 
ceitain fiuit glowing pioldenis nndt in ^alious jiarts of Oliux 

32« - Seed Production in Apples, in the United States. > cr wdaix. c s , m iiu Um- 

v.'isUy of Illinois, Agncultural Expenment Station, IlulUtin, j)]). ihs 

ITrharn. Til , AuiJiist, 1017 

As a prepaicitory work to tlie study of the ])roduction of pips by ap- 
ples the antlior omiited the pips in <)72 fruits lepresenting J2 cultivated 
varieties and 25 iKdanical species and varieties of the genus Mains, belong- 
ing to the f(dlo\ving font groups: ) laigt apples of varieties grown in 

oichauls ; 2j small apples of varieties giowm in oichaids ; 3) crab apples; 
4) triiit pn)duetd by hand pollinisation. 

The .iveiage niiiubei ot pips found was <S.27 in large oichaid apples, 
7.21 ill small oieliard apples, and .|.22 in <‘iab apples. In each variety or 
form, howviei, the actual niimbei of pips sometimes differed greatly from 
the jivenige luimber. I)ifferenct‘s in the average number of carpels were 
found in both tlie cultivated and crab forms, but wvie more frequent in 
the se(‘oiid. The sever.d varieties and species differed considerably iu 
theii cajiacity foi producing pip.s, the numbers of which \’aried greatly in 
the difteieiit fruits of the same trees The number considered as normal 
- 10 pips per tiuit was found in only a small percentage of orchard 
ap])les and but rarely in eiab ones. Tin* capacity for producing pips ap- 
lx*ars to lx‘ a cliara 'ter inherent to the variety. Partheiiocarpic fruit 
are found iu the oteliaid varieties and in some of the Mains species, but 
are not mimbeious. There is great irregularity in the appearance of a 
normal nuiiilier of oiailes (2 jx^r caqxd). Cases of suppression of the ovule 
are rare ; an ('xcess in lelatioii to tiie norjual number is more common in 
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cultivated forms Ilian in ^^ild (uics. A conipaiison of the* ijroduelion of pips 
in fruit from flowe r? pollinated by insects and that from flowers polhniited 
by hand, showed very slii^ht dilfere nevs. Tip production does not , therelore, 
app<'*ar to depend on the way polliiiisatioii is carried out. Theie aie con- 
siderable differences in the niinitier (f pips lietween each truit and each 
variety, but the a\'erages of the groups show that, in tlie most impio\ed 
orchard \'arieties, the nunibei ol ])ips about double that of wild appks, 
and that huge fruit contains more pips than small fruit. 

329 Tests of Western Y illow Pine Car Sills,. Joists, and Small Clear Pieces. -- /im 

MDRM/iNN, C W., In U S Dif^tihn nt nf AiincuKutc, Diillrhn jf> pn t* I 

-j 2 T.ibl(s W.Hhingion, ]l C , Apiil V, tot; 

Western yellow pine, Pinus pomhrosa, is distributed over the greater 
]'iart of the Western United v^stalcs. but reaches its l^est development in Ca- 
lifornia. A variety of the species, known as scopulorum, occurs in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In tile bulletin under review tests of the mechanical iiroperties of 
western yellow pine, with special reference to its use as a tructural 
material, are rei)orted. The following conclusions are drawn: 

The strength values of structural timbers are influenced C()n.siderably 
b> the defects loimd in them. These values vary according to tlu* grades 
ill the giceii material, but tlu' increase in strength from air seasoiiiir/ ishiot 
uniform and does not \ w ith the grades. vSeasoiiing greatly increasi*s the 
strengtli of the wood, the inoiease being greater and inoie uniform in small, 
cle‘ar sticks than in structural tuiibeis, owing to tlie elewelojiineiit of defects 
ill the latter. Iv(»weriiig the moistiue content of yellow pine (Miises it to 
become iiioie brittle. Western ye'llow jiine is a lighten w^ood than the othei 
western lumber species, weighing approximately 2iKC) lb. pel cubic foot, 
oven dry, in structuial sizes. The drv weight ol clear wood readily sag 
gests its strength or WA'akiiess, Init this factoi alone can not be (le])cnded 
U])oii to indicate coin])arative stiengtli when stiuetural forms of various 
grades are taken into consideration, owing to the inescncL of defects whicli 
ha\'e an ini])ortant influence on their stienglh. 

A table com])aring the strengtlis of various western species (Port 
Orfoi'fl cedar ('liainaetypuris Ian 'ioniaua Western red cedar Thuya 
plicala Viiiabilis lir Abies amahilis Douglas flr Pscudolsui'a la\h 
folia N’ohle hr - Ahic^ muhlis \\ estern hemlock 'J su^a hcfeio- 
phylla Western larch Larix ocoulentahs vSilka spruce - Piica s//- 
chcusis Western yew Ta\us hre i folia), based on tests of small s])eci- 
mens, is givxm. 


IvIVK STOCK AM) BKP:i{Df:\(b 

330 - On a Babesiosis due to Microbabesist divergens in the Dutch East Indies. 

— ' SuHi'Ta, J. C. P., Ill lilt; V [DjpjirtetH.’nt v in L'lndbouw. 
Nypsrhtid en Hinicl), No. XXVIII, 75 pp •+• '?P 1 . -{•Bibliography of 5 Publication?. 
Batavia, 10.8 

The small eiidoglobular parasilis of live sb ck lx longing to the genus 
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hahi^ia which occur in the Balkan'^ in Finland, Germany, Holland, the 
T nitid Kingdom and Fianct arc the same fiom both a morphological and 
paGiological point of \ uw In ill probability, those found in Ital>, ^or- 
wa} and the Aigtntinc (ixthaps those found in the north of Africa and m 
lg^pt as well) and so t ii more or less completely desciibed, ought to be 
re ft IK d to the prcMous ones 

In T()T7 tlu author disco\eie(l in li\e slock imt>orled into Ja\a from 
Atistialia a sni til puasitie Babesia which could not be identihed as the one 
oecinnng in tlie alK)\e mentioned countries It is clearh smaller than 
Babesia huemina while in the ixTijdieral blood it has an elongated form iiid, 
in the spin 11 and tspeeiall> in the kidne 3 s, a moie contracted and volumi- 
nous foim w Inc Ji is also obsi r\ ed, in most c asc s m post morte m blood The 
gemmate iornis seen in the peTi])heral blood often separate then come in 
line <n i single hori/outal axis This par isiV w is alre ul\ known uudei 
llree n mes Babesia hoe is, L dnerf^ons and Puoplasma ar^cntinum y 
in order to obtain simultaneous t \piession (»f Us two cli n leleiistn j)ro]Kr 
tics sm ill M/e ind dncigciit shajK the luthoi proposes to e 11 H U/r/n- 
hahe sia due7yins 

llie lust symptoms ot laietob ilxsiosis (known ilso in lunch, 
iS di\ e igeiitiose ) difiei litlli fi()mlho''( otli\i fc\(i on the eoiurary 
howeee alt e i death 1 Ik biU ippeiishke ipiieol j ini m the titsi e ise while 
It n thick ind gieenish in the '•eeoucl Ilcmonhigit inf nets ol tin kttdncy 
Weu found n ne iily even e ist SplcioiiluMi ippe us tube i < h ii le 
tensile sviujilc ni of micioh ibe si sis which howtvei tloe not e luse such 
S( t u losse xs te \ ^ le \ n 

'J lu in< ( nl iti< 11 of Mur hale la ouU pioelueLS i slight mteetioii lol 
lowed b} imiiiiinitv Vecoreim^ to \l\el \i>\i w ud Sl()CKMv^ lt\as 
fevei and luu lob ibe sio is do not giv^. ueipio il u imuni v on the eonnary, 
I j( Ml Ki s slue hit Muxbabisia coiiiei ibsolmt iiuniuiiitv ag uiist 
habesui be enuna whilst the littei s|xtie ■* i nh gives puiid immunity 
igiinsl Muiobahesia Jtthisisiiuc i will no loi gti be neees^-o} to hive 
ueenne loinoeiilU on bv h bi^tmina since tint with M uied abtsia which 
Is mueh le eiin^eious will sulhce In Jav i the iiile niie eii 113 liost is 
hoe pin! as aa hah 

Veeoiding to \ on IIjuins md Nosoiii qumint^ bnidphate is of 
use U lilt on <1(1 mice lion onl3 tivpanobUie a]>pe iis to be meftie iciotis, 
bin uluhugan is jxihaps be itci Inittled livestock she uld ])l put 
in the hippous 

rik mieetu 11 Ins conn to J i\a fioni Atisirdia loi this icason the 
iiillu I leeummends that the animils should be dipped bcfoit and after 
silling the ships used is cattle boats and the cattle v ms should also be 
disinfected and not simply treated with stram. 

331 On the Treatment of Oistomatosis of Sheep* vuloq i Cumptee, rendus dch 

lU l Aeid^mte d I rtcuUute dt. I tami \ol V, No,-, pp 54 C2 Pans, Januir} 15, 

Tlu autlioi, Diuetoi of the IV let leal School of Agiicullure at Chesnoy 
(Loiut lima) desciibts i.N]Hiimcnts inidt on the seliool eslate rcuard 
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ing the treatment of distomatosis ot sheep. These exj)eriments dearly 
show the therapeutic value of the ethereal extract of male fern, and lead 
to the condusion that the disease due to li\'er flukes (whose cysts are ingest- 
ed by the sheep when eating plants ofl contaminated, damp meadows, espe- 
dally Ranunculaceous plants such as Ranunculus lin^Jiua and R. flammuJa), 
a disease which, up to the last few years, was still refractory to treatment, 
is curable and that recovery is absolutely sure if the animals are not al- 
lowed to become completely exhausted before treating them. 

The treatment consists in gi^^ing 5 gm. of ethereal extract of male fern 
iiiixtd with 25 gm. of white, edible oil on 5 consecutive days. The cost 
of ticatment per head is as follows 

of (‘IhLiLUl cxti.ul uf iii.i'lc Uni ,it 150 fr per ] 7 *) tr 

i2*i jrni ol while oil .a 7 ir ])li kj: . <> 

I'ilitl . . ^ li iiii‘>> 

On adding the co^t of labour, a total of ^ 75 francs jxr head ati ivtd at. 

332 - Sorghum Seed as Food tor Pigs and Horses. — vSt Xo n-intihiWv’. uo 

333 Live stock Rearing in Indo^ina. uonvucuk, ( d'A^iiiLuHwe CoionuiU 

Go%wefn$ment (!, 6 niraliicl'huloch{ni\l\Amc\ 10 ])]• (.1 Jl.ini 1 1 I« Iphoi-^:, iciS, 

As it is at present, Indo-Chinese eat tie uaiing is fai fiom showing an 
importance m telalion to its possibihi les. The slock aie of mediocte ijuality 
and many legions, 1 hough sunahk fot ptistuiing, have a very small animal 
population. 

Ill addition it is iiiijioTtaut to avoid a cause of eiioi resulting fiom the 
simple examination of st.atisties • on the one hand, they are very rippioxi- 
mate , on the other, bige mtmbers of cattle or buffaliK's ate to k found in 
legions which in no w.L} Ctin lx called real mg distiiels. Such are the gieat 
plains of lli(‘ deltas, almoM eNchisi\tly oeeupied by riet lields, and wdu re 
It is alisolutely iieeessary to lia\e laige mimbers of draught or bntelieCs 
animals. The conditions luidci wlueli tlu animals live aie .siith that, far 
from piospcnng 01 de\Llo])mg, the stock wlun v airivcs tlicie, kgms co 
waste mole 01 kss lapully and is almost compleiely lost foi hue ding pur- 
]X)ses , the kw^ young stock born aie weakly and degem late. 

A distinction should tlieiefore be made ktwetui those legions piodiie- 
ing live stock and those crinsuming them. The same causers piodiiee the 
same effects, and that whicli happens at 'ronkin also hap^x ns in Cochin -China 
and it could not k otherwise , both ot lliese count ri( s are n-ally eousumeis 
rather than producers of live stock. In fad it is found that they are obliged 
to have permanent recour.se to iiiipoitation. 

It will thus be seen tliat W(‘ must go tsjx'eially to Cambodia, Aiiiiam 
and Laos in order to increase the production of live stock, w'hich, of course, 
d(K*s not exclude the utilisatfou ot the appreciable reserves to be found in 
certain provinces of Indo-Cliina and the central lind upper region of Ton- 
kin. The object of the present work is, thtutfoie, to consider the resources 
m general, to find out how^ they may k IkUIi utilised to the greatest degree 
and increased as regards quantity and quality. 
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It is very difficult to estimate, even approximately, the total ntimbers 
of cattle, buffaloes and pigs, as the heads of provinces can only obtain the 
necessary information from the native authorities who accept with closed 
eyes the figures furnished by the village chiefs, who, from district or for 
reasons that are not always avowable, always conceal a part of the total 
head of live stock. There are practically no sheep. 

The official figures for 1916 are given below . — 


Count! ie# 

UulU 

Cows 

C'llvcs I 

Buffalo 

bulls 

cows 1 

Buffalo 
Calves 1 

Swine 

Coi hm-Chin 1 

r > 528 

46 603 

539 

r 18 6yr 1 

1 

13^ 35 ^, 

1 

46 4821 

414 174 

Ton km . 

75 545 

Si 410 

34 991 

141 225 

15^813' 

76 060 I 

050 987 

Aiimun 

■45 7 ''i 

107 368 

S6 672 1 

69 819 

75 3 S 3 

.9 855' 

^28 723 

I/.IOS . 

131 183 

I -*4 678 

‘83 228 

*• 4 ^ 343 

141 81^ 

73 37 ^' 

’82 150 

C.ini^»o 1 

262 506 

434 

T ->6 509 

14 0 701 

128 3 8 

9 / 2541 

1 

586 500 

1 

T u " 1 

634 S^S 

523 553 

289 939 

618 979 

630 709 

334 024 2 662 534 


Cambodia is the 011I3' one of the counliies quoted above lliat lias a 
IX'nuatieiit and impoitaiil exportation of live stock. From igoc) to ic)04 
inclusive, 77 oMj head of cattle and ^<) 421 buffaloes weie exportHid from 
Indo'China ; aoccnint .should b. taken ot the stoppage of (*xporlation in 
iqrj, as epizooties had lead the rhili])piiie (Ion iu*niu(‘iii to fotbid their en- 
try. Thus, out of 5 yeais’ expoits, there is a yi ally average of 15416 cattle 
and 7^<<S5 buffaloes, the greater pait of which came from Cambodia. The 
autlioi calculates that the total export from Cambodia was 75000 cattle 
and 55 000 buffaloes. 

The author (Chief of the \eteiinary, zooteehnic and epizootic vStivicc* 
of Tonkin) allows that live .stock in Indo China incrca.ses by 5 to (» per 
yeai, in spite ol a much higher birth late. 

No matter what part of Indo-Clnna may Ix' considered, certain risks 
coniinon to all the logioiis niu^t lx* feared for .’^tock leaiing : first come 
the epizootics, but the losses due to floods or drought are sometimes much 
greater than tlu^se due to disease. 

Cattle plague is the disease most dangerous to cattle and buffaloes. 
Its severity varies according to tlie cpizooty (they occur ever)’ 0 or 7 years, 
but small centres of infection are always being leported which are fairly 
easy to isolate) and, during the aiurse of one of them, according to the 
circumstances at the time, the dist'use is very .serious at the beginnhig of 
the epizooty, but its \drulcna’ gradually diminishes until it often becomes 
lienign at the end. Buffaloes arc not so resistant as catlL*. 

The dist‘asi‘ is certainly ciideuiic and the infecting organism remains 
in the natuial pastuies, w'here, at certain moments, it becon^es virulent 
owing to causes which aie not under.stood. But the most serious epidemics 
are those iutroducvd from the outside by cattle coming from China. The 
only measurt* that n\ight lx* efiicacions would Ix' to forbid absolutely any 

(J3J] 
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importation of cattle from tlie e^clerior, and this has bet‘n done by the au- 
thorities on several occasions. But practically ^’t is very difficult to put 
a complete stop to the entry of stock owing to the winding roads, wooded 
ravines, etc. This stale of affairs can only be improved bv a very complete 
sanitary organisation on all the frontiers. 

Cattle and buffaloes also suffer from other diseases, especially true an- 
thrax and symptomatic anthrax. 

Pigs pay a heavy tribute to contagious diseases ; swine plague and pneu- 
mo-enteritis :ausc‘ great losses ; cattle ])lague causes relatively little loss 
and the other infectious disc-ases are practically negligeable 

Parasitic infections are suppoited in a lemarkable wa}" by live stock. 

The native population seeks meat for food more and nu>re, and the 
chief obstacle to the witler spread of this food is its high price. In spite 
of the increase of public wealth it is probable that the end of this state of 
affairs is not near. 

Breeding is left to chatiee, which prevents any impi()\eiuenl oi the 
stock. The education of the native remains to be bi-gun as legards me- 
thods of bleeding and improvement. 

The author shows how the natives conduct leaiing in Tndo-Cliiii.i, 
and points out llu‘ mistakes that weie made on slock faims run by Ivuro- 
peaii colonists who were not competent in the matter. At the present 
time these mistakes aie no longer made, and it may lx* said that most of 
the colonists manage tlieir slock suitably, while many are obviously pio- 
gressing. 

The Kuiopean breedei wants to get impoited breeding eattU* (oi, more 
exactly, halt-bieds) ot good qualitv native e'uttle, according to the nature of 
his farm, be would reqniie one or the other v.iriety ; in the large colfes plan- 
tations, which need guat amounts oi manure, In* w^ill reqiiiie native cattle 
or those that nre sufficiently cios.sed so as to have a lai^^er tiame and to 
bevoiiK buteher’^-' cattle with a fairly high yield ; the rlairy farms napiire 
animals with <nu half or a quart ei oi inqiortcd blood, whieh yiehl more 
milk, but n*quin‘ more attention. 

According to the case the planters (>r bret'ders have gone in one or 
the otlier direction as reg<iid'- breeding, uid sometimes both ])roe'e(lures 
are employed simultaneously. 

vSoine breeders have* im])t)rted choice stud animals from France, but 
so far unfortunately in to(^ small numlx rs. 

The im]>orted breeds actualH represented in the colony are : — those 
from Australia, wdth or without liorns ; tlie “ Abondance Savoyard bre<‘d 
introduced into Tonkin by Me.ssrs. Borki. Bros, and wdiicli arc very resist- 
ant to the climate; the Hindu breeds, present only in limited numbers in 
spite of their valuable qualities. Some Breton cattle, empf>rted some fif- 
teen years ago, have stamped their cpialities on a tew descendants ; the au- 
thor thinks that tliis breed deserved a bettei fate andtliat rational experi- 
ments would give interesting results. 

These Ymrious crosses weie, at first, iinde in order to start a daily in- 
dustry which has alwMys been needed, and now more so than ever. 
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The production of butcher's animals that fatten better and have larger 
frames than the native animal has been attempted by some of the colon- 
ists. This aim has a]i])arently not been attained foi it the live weight 
has Ix'en increased, yet the degree of fattening is not better than that 
reached by well })rei>ared native cattle and the trade opinion is that the 
meat is not satisfactory. 

The breeders quite realise that they mast not try to obtain products 
having too much Australian or European blood ; animals having one -quarter 
of blood aie the only ones that seem to allow the im])rcwe-nient of the breed 
W'hile maintaining its natural hardiness. 

Fattening is, moreover, rarely eompletel. It would be difficult and 
costly and so com]dete fattening is only attempted exceptionally, as in 
preparing cattle for a show, for exam])le. 

The colonists utilise the })roducts «it their dis])osal as well as they can, 
but the economic question does not allow them to be prodigal on tliis ]joint, 
as th(‘ selling ])rice does not give enongh m*»rgin to allow ol great sacrifices. 
Pasturing in ]da('es where the grass is better «uk1 a few meals of cooked 
grains or sweet potatoes, make up the eletnenls of their fattening, which suf- 
fices to satisfy the Euro])ean consumers. It niav be added that, in the case 
of mature Imt not old animals, castrated early and ]>re])aK*d as described, 
brought to the abattoir by short stages and in cool weather, tht‘ meat, though 
not as i'hoice as that of Euto]>ean bleeds, is fairly tender and of Sl^reeable 
tast<‘. 

Fioin what has becni said as regards the importance of tlu* available 
stock aiKi their increase in nambers. it will be seen that , in the present’ state 
of Indo Chinese breeding, neither Cochin-China nor Tonkin can furnish 
stock fv'r ex])ort fnirjiosc s ; Iheii requirements are greater than the ]>ro- 
diiction and tlie percentage aiiniial increase is too Miiall to be able to coun- 
terbalance the lack for a long tiiiu . 

The Tesouices of ],aos au said to be important and the extent of the 
jxistnres in that country tends to ^.onfirni it But the information is of 
iincertuin value and no definite coTichiMoiis can be drawn. 

Aiinam might po.ssibly jnovicle some exports, but these would be li- 
mited by the large demand from Tonkin which will, it .stems, continue toi 
the present . 

More ])jeeise information is available for Cambodia ; tliis country can 
( x]>ort a t'onsiderable nuiiiber of cattle and buffaloes. The inaximnm 
reached in iqio, a year in wliicli 31 594 cattle and 15 965 buffaloer were 
sold to the Philip]>ines, does not appear tt) have sur2)assed the export 
ca])abilities of the country since, in 1911, 'Z2 184 cattle and li 567 buffaloes 
utTe sent to Manilla. The average ex])ortation may be cupial to that of 
19T0 for cattle and considerabh higher lor buffaloes. 

^ Tlie yearly average number of pigs tliat could be exported from Indo- 
China, is according to the author, from 30 0()(; to 35 000 head. 

llie chief quality ol Indochinese stock is its hardiness, no matter what 
sptcies be considered, which is of the* greal(*st importance given the 
influence of the environment. But this \aluuble quality is incompatible, 
rjss] 
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unfortunately, with certain improvements or specialisations ; the so-called 
improving crosses, which exaggerate certain functions, are in this respect 
the most injurious to general organic resistance. Therefore this should be 
taken into account. 

The author gives details regarding the (pialities of the stock, the yields 
in meat, the prices of meat and live stock, present-day difficulties of trade, 
sales, markets, movements, transportation, exportation, the wav to arrive 
at the necessary im])rovenients, the ijossibilities ot trade with France or 
other countries. As regards 1 he latter point of view, trade in live st (K'k ca n- 
not be established between P^rance and the colony ; it can only bt' carried 
out with the Far F/ust, wliose m^ariiess makes transport ])ossible ; trade 
with France can only be doti»* with frozen or preserved meat. 

Sheep practically do not exist in Tndo-China and there is little ])ossibi- 
lity of their becoming ini])ortanl ; thus no ^ool is or will ])c produced. 

The trade in raw and i)re]>ared skins and hides is already of ini])orttiiice 
and will have a certain fntnie, 

The author gives geneial considerations relaTmg to the pastuu-s. for- 
age* H'Serves ami ero])S directly ud iled to slock ])re(‘ding. 

He concliKles by exj^ressing the wish that the (k)\\rijnieiit ol Indo- 
Chiiia will do all tlial it can to inirodnee the best kuvds ff r iin])r()viug the 
native stock into tin country ; Imving and shipiping a lew liindoo bulls and 
cow.« would not load to anv great expense ; tlu'se aninials, ke])t in the breed- 
ing establishment-; (d the JhoP'ctorale, would permit a ])iire-br(Ml herd \o 
be Imilt u[) as well as en'ssitig with the native breeds. The coiiip;itison of 
the results obtained I'v these two ])arallel ])ivK*ednres would .show the best 
way to follow'. It w'onld then be ]»ossit)k to piovide ow'tieis vvhcthei Ivii- 
ro]KMn or native, w'il li^breediiu* aninnils wxll suited to l(»cal needs and of 
.siu'li a nature as ta. bring loe.il bleeding t(> an interc sling degree fd ]K‘r 
terti(jn. 

334 Feeding Work Horses; Investigations in Kansas, U. S. A.— M(C\mpbmj, 

C W’' , 111 th' A siffion, I'Sanstis l<;i uuHumI C olU t ( 11- 

cu^u} No tu’ {HiiUeitn 186 abridi'ed}, i(» pp. .Vtmliatt.iii, K.uisim, Novimlici, oii; 

TIk' feeding of draught buses (i) has Ix-en studied mncli less than 
that ol other farms animals and less is known ol tlit iiiiliience ol various 
loods and mixtures (d foods on horses thaii on oxen, sheep, ])igs, etc. In 
oTcltr to have si.me knowledge cm this subjett the Kansas Agrienltural 
^Station made a .series of expeiiments with aniiv draught houses. 

Ri-:sri/rs : — - The ])iincipal numerical data arc given in the ajipemded 
table. They show that, by replacing the oats in the ration by a mixture 
of maize, j parts of bran and 1 part of IuiscxhI oil meal, very satbfactory 
results are obtained although tlie incieas(*s in live weiglit were slightly 
less (Groups I and XV). 

Two rations ('ontaimng equal quantities of maizc' and oats but, in 

(1) EXpe.immils on the tecdinK ot hoises have l>‘'en Mimmarised in : — JR n;i2, Nos^ 
tuul 939 ; K 1913, Kos 27S ami iis7, A* 1914, No 1 jS ; H mil, Nos 4,409 
imi Q3 q; je. loio, No 1192 (Ed) 
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Primipal results of experiments in the 
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Number of hordes 
in lot 

s 

A 

« >. 

V 

£ 

> 

Number of days 
fed. 

Avot.is;c initial 
weight of horses 

lb. 

Average final 
weight of horses 

lb. 

Gain or loss in li\ 
weight 

Daily ration 

per horse 


Grain dally « 

per 1000 lb. live weight 


1 

< 





lb. 




lb. 









Oats 


12 

Oats 

70.5X 

I 

76 

9-33 

140 

n3i.-* 

11475 

+ 16.3 

PiairL hay. . 


X4 










Maize .... 


’ 12 

Maize 

X0.27 

II 

, 76 

8.34 

140 

1180 g 

1131.6 

— 293 

Prairfe hay. . 


14 










Oats 


8 

Oats 

6.78 








Maize .... 


4 

Maize 

3-39 

III 

1 74 

10.44 

i 140 

1185 0 


— 13.9 

l^alrle hay. . 


X4 

. 









Oai^. 


8 

O.its 

690 




1 




Maize .... 


4 

Mai/e 

343 

IV 

76 

ti.oo 

140 

1159.3 

1151.6 

— 7.7 

Timothy hu\ . 


14 










Oats. . . . 


8 

Oats. 

3.36 








Maize . . . 


4 

5Iaize 

6.72 

V 

6y 

IJ 00 

110 

1 1 g6.8 

1183.5 

— 1.3.3 

l*ralrit hay. . 


14 










Oat** .... 


4 

Oats 

3.4X 








Maize 


6 

Maize 

5. II 








Alfalfa mt'ul . 


4 

Alfalfa meal . . 

3.41 

M 

73 

tT.30 

110 

1177 7 

1169.4 

83 

Prairie hay. . 


12 










Oats 


4 

Oats 

3»44 








Mtiizc .... 


6 

Mai/c . ... 

5.x6 








Alfalfa meal . 


4 

AlfuUa meal . . 

344 

VII 

79 

11 00 

ilO 

1133.0 

1:56.0 

3'J 

Timothy hay 


12 










OdU .... 


4 

Oats 

3 39 








Maize , . . 


6 

Maize .... 

5.10 








Brail . . 


4 

Bran 

3.39 

VIII 

75 1 

It, 86 

TIO 

> 11705 

1163 8 

6 ; 

Pi.iirie hay. . 


12 










Oats. . . . 


4 

Oats 

3-39 








Maize .... 


6 

Msiizc 

5.09 








Biiui. . 


4 

Bran 

3.39 

IX 

70 

10.40 

no 

11674 

1173-5 

, + 6.1 

Tlmolliy hay . 












Oats . . . 


4 

Oats 

341 








Mrn/t. . . 


6 

Maizf- 

5 








' Linsred meal . 


I 

Dinsced meal . . 

0.85 

X 

77 . 

10.00 

no 

1 1 70.0 

11675 

— 2.i, 

j PittlrR luiv. 


12 










' Oa^ 


12 

Oats 

XO.26 

XI 

18 

14.00 

140 

1181.6 

1163.3 1 

- 183 

Praiilr hay . 


U 










Barlej .... 


12 

Barley 

10.86 

XI A 

3 

Q.Oi") 

X40 

1 lOO.D 

1 108 3 

-f 8.3 

Prairie ha> . . 


H 










MaizL .... 


8 

Maize 

6.80 








Oats. . . . 


2 

Oats 

1.70 

XIl 

*7 

12 00 

140 

11632 

1 188.8 1 

+ 25.6 

Alfalfa liay. , 


10 ’ 










Maue . . . 


6 

Maize 
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feeding of drafthorses in Kanins 
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horses 


one easL*, 4 lbs of bran, and, in the other, i lb. of linseed meal, gave al- 
most identical results, except than the second made the horse's coats some- 
what better (Groups IX and X). 

In equal weights oats and barley proved similar as foodstuffs, but 
preference should be given to oats on ac xmiit of their better effect on the 
general condition of the horses (Groups Xi and XI A). 

In small quantities sugar is a good addition and vSuits the horses but 
substituting it for oats at the rate of 5 lbs. of brown sugar for 2 lbs. of 
oats proved unsatisfactory (Groups T and XVIII). Horses receiving tliis 
amount of sugar pc^rspire more easily and more abundantly than others, 
but theii appetites ate very good and their coats shiny. 

A conq)anson between alf<ilfa meal and bran (Groups VI and VIII ; 
\11 and XI) slujvved that, in equal quantities, the food value of these two 
substances is nearly equal. Alfalfa meal reduces the daily food cost by alxnit 
^).o()(j ) per i(*oo lb. of live weight, but is inferior to bran because it con- 
tains dust and initates the mucous membianes. It may also be adiiller- 
at(‘d 01 piepared with more or le^^s d^^tcriorated all a If a, 

A mixture of alfalfa, maize and oats pioved less expensive than a 
ration of oats and prairie hav and gave a gieatei increase in live weight 
(Gionps XI and XU). 

Ke])lacing 2 lbs. of maize and 2 lbs. ol praiiie bay by j. 11)S. of alfalfa 
meal dul not leduce the cost of feeding (Groups V and VI). 

( hie pound of alfalfa is estimated to have the same food \alue as 1 ^ 
to 2 lbs. oi timoth> hay ar prairie hay , its use in the lation reduced the 
amount ol loughage and coiicentiated i(»odstuils consumed by jo % f^r 
the liist and U) foi the secoud. Tlu co* t of feeding was less and t/ke gains 
in liM u eight gu^itei 

Tiiiiotliy hay pioved slight ly supcnoi to piaine hav. 

Tn ealeulaling the e(jst oi the vatiims 1. it 10ns the following prices 
have Ixvii taken : Harley (15 cents a bushels, maize 55 amts a bushel, 
oats J<S ^^2 ^euts It bushel, bran S20 a ton, jllalfa meal .^14 a ton, Imsi^ed 
meal Sjrj.fyo a ton, Inoun sugar >>5 a cut, prank lia}" S12 50 a ton, 
timothy lia} Sie.5‘' alfalfa hay a ton. 

- Faedlng Pure bred Draft Fillies , Investigations, in Illinois, U. S. A. - Eomonds, 

J , e; tlu- isiiy uf Vltnois, 1 mCti^UuKil hxp am ni Station Bnlh'tinNo H)Z, 

1>I> I 'Ml'"' h r tr Uibiiii, ri , Di-taiib i, 

Ten puTc-bred IVtcheron fillies were subjected to feeding tests during 
two ye LIS in older to ascertain the cfiicacity oi alfalfa hay, maize and oats. 
The ex]>eriment was begun on December iS, Kiip and ended when the foals 
were luit back on pastuie on May jqib and thus included three winters 
and one sumiiuu. luiual parts ot maize and oats were fed as concentra- 
ted foodsluli and, as lougliage, cxclusivel} alfalfa iiay. The first winter 
the oats and mave wen. giuund, afterwards they weie ted wdiole. Thei^ast- 
uie consisted mainly of J^oa pratetisis, with a few other grasses. Kxcei)t 
during the first 2(S da}s, during w’liicli the foLiIs were given giain and hay 
ad lib., the giaiii was given in limited quantities and ha> at the rate of i 
lb. or more per K'o 11 of livf weight. 
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The results show that abundant leguminous hay should form the basis 
of rations for young growing horses, and that the amount of grain neces- 
sary to produce good growtji must be given. As the horses grow older 
the ratio of grain to hay may be safely decreased, indeed, good gains in 
live weight arc thus obtained. In this exjKTinient ^ lb. of grain per loo 
lb. of live weight daily produced good growth, except during a short jx^riod 
of scant pasture. 

The daily average gain in hve weight pt^r head throughout the exp(^ri- 
ruental period of 518 days wavS 1.321b., the total gain per head being 1 
and the average giowdh in height 8 inches. The average total quantity of 
f(j()d eaten pel head during the whole ex{x*rinieiit was 44.35 bushels of 
maize, 19.30 bushels of oats, 2.58 tons of alfalfa hay, and Vs C)f pas- 
tiiic. 

The average quantity’ of food necessary to produce i lb. gain in 
weight was : — during the fnst winter. 5.O7 lb. of grain and 4.27 lb. of alfalfa 
hay ; during the second winter, ().23 lb. of grain and ij lb. of hay. Th(‘ aver- 
age weight of the toals wiis 1 112 lb. at i year and t 5]8 lb at 2 yeats. 
Calculating the price of the foodstulTs at $ 14 \y^\ ton for alfalfa hay, (>5 
cents per bushel for maize, 40 cents per buslK‘1 for oats, and $1.50 foi past- 
UK‘, the cost per lb. of live weight gained w^as 9.83 evaits the liist winter, 
]8.;4 cents the sumnu r, and 20.22 cents the se^coiid winter. The total cost 
of foodstuffs \\vr head was, 011 an average, $(7.34 per year, and *105.50 
lor 17 months. 

336 - Five Years Calf Feeding Work in Alabama and Mississippi. - Ward, w^ i' 

.lud JURDAV, S S, m Iht U b Dijhvhthnt of A'mulfuN, JJu/ldtnNo. (>31, 53 1>1> 

W^ I'-hiiirtmi \pia T<) 

I. — WlNTim rATOvNINC, OF CALVUS ON COTTONSUEO MKAE, COTTONSKr.]) 
m UvS, COEN AND C(>B IVirAE, AND AtFATA'V HAY IN ALABAMA (iqil-lCjlj). 
Th( objects of the experiiiieiit weTe i) to deUnnine the most profit- 
ablt* me thods of bleed iiig and fattening calves for vSale* at 1 year; 2) to coiu- 
paie the foodsUilTs and mixtures of foodstuffs suitable for the winter fat- 
tening of calves in the south of the United vStat* s. TL. experiment, made 
at Sumtcrville , lasted 107 days (fiom Novenilx’t 17, iqir to Maich 3,i(ji2). 
Torty-se^en ph'ked calves, between (> and 8 luonlhs ed age, and w^'ighing, 
on an average, 37C) lb. at the Ix-giiining, were divided into three lots, kept 
se]>aiatcly in paodoeks (with coveud shelters) ami fed as follows:- - 

Lol j (lO calves) : - Cottonseed meal, cottoiusecd hulls and mixed hay 
(alfalfa and Johnson grass). 

Lo/ 2 (15 calves) : - A mixture of V3 cottonseed meal and corn and 
eob meal, cottonseed hulls and mixed hay. 

Lo/ 3 {16 calves) : -- A niixtiire of Ya cottonseed meal and Va J^^d 
cob meal, cott(aisc*ecl hulls and mixed hay. 

For the wIk'Ic exptTimeiit the a\erage daily gain in live weight per 
head was 1.94 lb. iu Lot i, 1,75 lb. in Lot 2 and 1.59 lb. in Lot J. The co^t 
of the food ne-X‘S^ary lo produce 100 11>. gain in live weight (according to 
the piices of food at vSumterville in 1911) W’as $5.14, $5.72, and $7.43 for 
each lot respectiv('ly. 


c^^iLn 
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Calculating the initial cost per lb. of the calves as 4 cents and their 
sale price on the farm as 5 ^ cents (deducting 3 % of the live weight at 
the time of selling to compensate for the loss of weight during transport to 
the buyer), the average profit ^xjr calf was $5.40, $4.30 and $4.07 in each 
lot respec1:ively, 

II. — Fattening caeves on cottonseed cake, cottonseed husks, 
GROUND maize AND MAIZE SILAGE, IN ALABAMA (1OI2-I913) -- The objects 
of the experiment were the same as that of the hist. It was nlso made 
at Sumterville, using 4^^ calves of the same breed ana age as the first, and 
kept in the same paddocks. The experiment was begun on Novenil)er 
29, 1912. The 48 calves, which then wt 4 glK‘d on an average 371 lb., were 
uivided into three lots of 16 and fed as tollows till March 3, 1913 : — 

Lot I : — Cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls. 

Lot 2 : — A mixture of cottonseed meal and % clu)pped maize, 
cottonseed hulls, and maize silage. 

L<'l 3 : - Cottonseed meal ccjtlonsced hulls and maize silage. 

As, on Maich 3, 1913 all the supply of maize silage was exhausted, it 
was no longer ix)ssible to keep the thiee groui^s and all the calves were 
la‘pt together. They were then fed till April 29 (58 days) a ration consist- 
ing of cottonseed meal, chopped maizt', cottonseed hulls, and nuxed hay. 

Dining the first iK'riod, from N’oveniber 29 to Marjh 3 (93 days), 
during which J.,ots 2 and 3 received maize silage, the aveiage (iaily gain in 
live weight pel head was 1.49 lb., 1.23 lb. and 1.49 lb. for each lot respect- 
ively. The cost of food per too lb. of gain was S5.59, $(>.09 and $5.13 
resj>ectively. During the second period, from March 3 to April 29 (58 
days), the calves gained an average of 1.09 lb. daily pet head aM the cost 
of JOG lb. of gain was $11.31. 

III. Fattening calves on cottonseicd meal, maize, cottonseed 
inu,LS, maiziv silagic, and alealea hay, in Mississippi (1914-1915). — 
In J()i4 the exjierinients on the feeding of stock made by the Department 
of Agricultuie in collaboration with the Alabama Agri.Tiltural Station 
(from ic)04 to J913) were transferred to the tick-free district of Mississippi- 
Canton, in the brown loam section, and Abbott, in the bl.ick prairie sect’oii. 
Thest‘ districts are admirably suited to ^tock bleeding because their soil, 
rich in lime, which yields abundant clover, alf dfa, and other fodder jdants, 
and tlie conditions of wliicli are similar to those of western Alabama where 
the first experiments were made. 

The experiment describtM, made at Abbott, aimed at obtaining new 
data on the use of cottonseed meal alone or mixed with maize to fatten 
calves for market, so as to complete tlie conclusions drawn in Alabama. 
The 40 calves chosen were given a preliminary period (from October 25 
to November 13, 1914) to get used to the conditions of the experiment. 
On November 14 they were divided into three giouxjs and placed in a well 
ventilated byre. Here all the lots were given maize silage uU lib., and 
cottomsi^ed hulls and alfalfa hay in varying quantities during each of tlie 
five jx'riods of 28 days into which the experiment was divided (it finished 
on April 5, 1915). In addition Ivot T (14 calves) leceived cottonseed meal, 

[«•] 
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Lot 2 (12 calves) a mixture of ^/s of cottonseed meal and of com and cob 
meal, and Lot 3 (14 calves) a mi^cture of these two foods iu the inverse ra- 
tio (Va-Va)- 

Tbrcmghoiit the exj)eriiiient (143 days) tlie average daily gain i>er head 
was I.71 lb., T.87 lb., and 1.59 lb. respectively for each lot. Ae^'ording to 
the price of the foodstuffs at Abbott ill 1914, the cost of 100 lb. gain in li\'e 
weight was $6.34, $(>.34 ; and $7.40, in each lot respectively. 

IV. — Fattening calves on cottonseed meat,, maize, aleai,ea hay, 
AND maize silage IN MISSISSIPPI (l9J5-i9i()). The expc^rimeiit was car 
ried out at Abbott and aimed at feeding tlie calves for a longer period than 
in the preceding cases and giving a larger grain ration so as to obtain 1x4- 
ter finish for the market. During the winter i()i5-i()i() three lots of calves 
(aged 7 to 8 months and just W’eaiied at the lienginning of the exi)eriinent) 
were fed dining 15O days in a large ventilated byie divided into stalls. 
They all received maize silage ad lib., and 4 lb. of alfalfa hay per lu^ad daily 
In addition, I/it 1 received head daily 5 lb. of o(4.tonsi‘e(1 meal, 
Lot 2, 2 lb. of cottonseed meal and 8 lb. of maize, and Lot 3, 12 lb. of 
maize. 

During the 15G days of the experiment the average daily gain })er head 
was 1.7^ lb., T.7lb. and 1.8 lb., in each group respectively. The calves of 
Lot I grew in size, but did not fatten as rapidly as those of rx)ts 2 and 3. 
At the ]x‘ginning of the oxpt'rimeiit the calves were valued at 5 cents 
per lb., of live w^aght, at the end they were sold at St. Ivouis, Lot i for 5^8. K) 
per 100 lb.. Lot 2 for $8.5 and hot 3 for $8.6b. 

The calves were kept in coiiciete flooied stalls without littfT. It 
was, thus, easy to collect and weigh the solid excreta (a laige part of the 
liquid excreta was lost). The average daily weight of the excieta dining the 
150 days of the experiment was 29.2 lb., 26.2, lb., and 21.3 lb. for Jyots i, 
2 and 3 ri*vS])ectively. 

V. - IMAKKET FAri'ENING OK LATE-BOKN CAEVES IN MISSISSIPPI (iqiO). 
-- The ex]x*riment, made at Abbott, aimed at detennining the best method 
of latteiiing for maiket calves born too late (end of spiing or even sunmier) 
to lx fattein'd x>H)fitably during the tollowiiig wiiilei. A certain imiiilxi 
of caK'es of this class were left with their mothers during the winter khS 

weaned iu the spring of i9i(>, and put to pasture 011 May 5 so as to 
I'C ready for sale dining the autumn or winter. They were di\ided into 
two lots which, in addition to pastuie, u ceived in one case, cottonseed meal, 
and, in the other, a inixiute of Va cottonseed meal and nuii/e. As the 
evceptional di ought oi the summer had gn^atly redmed the glass of th>* 
pastilles, it was found Tiece'^sary to increase the couceiitialed h)oa ration 
of each lot ; in Lnt 1 it was iiici eased at first about tliree times, and, 
finally, four tiii’es ; iriTyot 2 it was first doubled and then incrca.sc'd six lime*', 
'idle calves weie thus fed till October 30. 

During the [xiiod from IVlay 5 to Octoixr 30 (179 days), the average 
daily gain was 1.31 lb. in Lot i and i .O3 lb. iu I/)t 2. Fiom October 30 
the calves were liiiished in the byre. The two lots, kept in vSeparate stalls, 
received the .saint* eonceiitialed food lation as befoie and, iu advhtion, maize 
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silage as roughage. They were thus fed till the experiment ended on 
January 5, 1917. 

During the O7 days i>I this finishing period the average dally gain per 
head was i.4() lb f('r I^ot 1, and 1.52 lb. for lyot 2. The calves fed maize, 
weie fatter than the others and gave a higher meat yield {54 7 % as com- 
pared with 52.8 ^o). 

In estimating the profit made on the sale of the calves the concentrat- 
ed foodstuffs were calculated at their 1916 pri»"e at Abbot, maize silage 
at $3 per ton, the pasture ot one calf during 28 days at 50 cents, the cal- 
ves at $5 |)ei 100 lb. at the beginning of the experiment and $8.05 (I/it l) 
and $8.48 (Dot 2) jx^r iot> lb. yielded at the St. Louis slaughter house. The 
iirofit found was $10 per calf in Lot l, and S9.64 pc^r calf in Ivot 2. 

337 The Economical Winter Feeding of Beef Ck>ws in the Com Belt of the United 

States* — Cotton, II S , ami Thompson, E II , in the U S Dt partment of A^rtcultuu^ 
BtOhttn J^o, (us, 1(1 po “hi h'le: W.ishuifitfm, November is, 1017 

An investigation made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in the 
corn belt during j years has shown that when fattened calves are sold there 
at a loss it is usually 011 account of the excessive maintenance c(>st of the 
breeding cows. This cost must, thercdorc, be reduced by more eco- 
nomical feeding, especially in wintei and the authors show^ the necessity of 
making more use of the by-products of the farm (corn stox’er, straw, etc.) 
and of paying great attention to the comjKisition of the ration. 

The maintenance cost of bleeding cows and the cost of producing 
fattening calves (usually sold t<^ be fattened) wx*re ascertanicd by emjui- 
lies on i 000 farms. On 478 farms pioducing calves to be fattened as 
baby beef, the cost of producing a calf, at the time of wc*aiuiig, x^aiied 
from $ 25 to $ 50 and was, on an aveiage $ 37. 

The breeding cows of these 478 farms weic dixidea into four groups, 
according to the number of nutiitive units contained in their latum (see 
Tabic I). 

Tabu: I. ~ Kffut of variotti, amounts of ’Vi'inier food on Ihc cr momical 



produitm^t of calves 
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These results show that in Lot III and I\’^ huge qiuiutities of food were 
wasted. At weaning, 800 calves from the tows ot i were sold at an 
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average profit of S 4.60 per head, whereas the 700 calves of Lot IV weie 
sold a t an average loss of $ 8.90 per head. 

The results obtained by the feeding methods adopted on the 478 farms 
are stimmaii^ed in Table II. 


Taklic II. — Average pcrcenUtal composition of the rations iviih respect to 
the variations in tlie percentage of cheap roughage uhed. Influence of 
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This tablt* shows that the cost ol w'intoi feeding d^*creases as the pro- 
portion of longhage in tlie ration h increased , when this pi(>pi)rtion ex- 
cc'(*ds 80 % the co.st of fee ding is half that wdieu 1 o roughage fed. The 
use of conccntiatcd foods (grain), though Sf)nietinit‘S ad\ isaMe {bntdiiig 
pure-bred stock, or for show purposes) may often K‘ more or less com- 
pletely supprisN^'d. C)n 13 | of the farms studied tire breeding cows w^eii* fed 
maize for at least jiarl of the winter, raising Dim average cost of winter 
feeding to S 17.10 ixt head, as compared with I 1 4.80 for cows iceeiving 
no maize. In .sjiile of its food value, maize silage co^^t relatively more 
than a huge i>roportion of loughage. 

33S Researches on the Use of Mustard Seed Cake and Meal as Food for Dairy Cai- 

tle, in Denmark. Mm \\ • \\\i u )> v’ oi.nM^o .1 : m 

Feeding experiments made at the Royal Re.si^arch Laboratories at 
Copenhagen by Messrs. Lkegkkakd and R ^SMT’SSEN, during Die winter of 
1917-1918, 

In spite oi the fairly proTuninced bitter flavour of inustaid seed cake 
and meal, the test animals in general did not refuse them The cow^s of 
Group I received, i)er head per nay, i 9 kg. of cotton cake, 4(1 kg. of beets, 
2 5 kg. of hay fuicl 2.5 kg, of straw^ Those of Groups II and III received 
the same ration as tliose of Grou]) save that half the cotton cake was re- 
placed by 1.24 kg. of mustaid seed cake and 1.24 kg. of mustard Si‘ed meal 
respectively or, in other terms, i part of cotton cake was replaced by 1.3 
parts of one or other of the resi>ective foods. 

Results. - - For milk production, 1.3 parts of mustard seed cake or 
meal hail the same food value in the ration as I part of cotton cake. 

(5St-JS8j 
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E.irh ()1 the two foods tested tended to render the butter more soft 
nnd luiijhl , in this respect, be comi)c\red to rape or siiiiflower cake. 

Miihtard seed cnke or meal should be introduced into the ration by 
d^•^rees, up to a maximum of 1 25 kg. per bead per day for ordinary cows 
ind 1.50 kg. tor very good milkers. 

3 - Stock Rearing and the Meat Trade In Brazil. — 0 Cnador Pauinta, Ytai xiij, 

NTo J"*, t>;i l*i« S5o Paulo, 

Data tak(*n from a i)a}>er presented by Sig. SiMoES I/OPES, deputy for 
the st.i1< of Rio Claude do Sul, to the President of the Brazilian Republic. 

Duiiim the 5 year ])eiiod i9i/,-i9i7, Brazil, once a country importing 
u’cat, beeauie an exporter, as is shi^wn by the following figures : — 



ImportatlonB, 
in niettic tons 

F.icportations, 
in metric tons 


1913 

1917 1 

1 1913 

1 m ? 

t 

I’rnztn iiuut 
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11 
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I 

0 

66 451 • 

Diu*'! iiuat . 


1 ')7<> 

! 

\ 156 

Tinm<l mint 

353 

23 

223 

2 560 


' 14334 , 

1 593 

344 

33 167 


• In tiu Iirst , ni<»iith*.<il 40 On; mclru' tons (J S Tvvvrf.s, Ihoteria, Sme de Vul- 
’(luza^dn Si(< iUifn<t,Y(A XVII, PI l, PP 17 -- J.iimaiy lom) 

Aceoidiiig to the Aiiuuario estatistico *' (Statistical Animal) for 191^ 
i.)S.u*d by llu* Ministry of Agriculture, there were j(' 705 ^00 head of cattle 
in Tkazil in tliat year. Allowing a ut disable yeaily production of 20% 
('ic col ding to M. CosNiEk, this production w\.s '\u % in France before the 
war) and an animal iiicn*ase ol th** herds of 1.5 (which is a reasonable 
figiiie.foi Uieofiif'ial ligurt'sfoi the last few year^ ]ait it at ^,.3 intlie state 
ot Rio (iiaiide, and th-* herds of the st.ite of Sa(^ ]\iulo, I\'uaiia, Matto 
(ko-^so and Goya/, weie said to increa.se by 7 % at the last Zooteehnieal 
Congiess at Sfio I’anlo), tlien taking the round figure' of 30 million head for 
1012, \N»* get, lor 1()17, a poimlatioii of 32 31'' 519 adult cattle, while an- 
other () ,\(\] 703 head will also be available. 

Dining the 5-year ])eriod 1913-T917. liraz.il (xinnUd: -- IC‘3 4(17000 
kg. of fni/eii meat (whieli, at 250 kg. of meat ])er animal, repieseiits 
1 1 j 8(>8 head of c*ittle) ; Tl 500 000 kg. ot dried meat (wliieli, at 75 kg. ])er 
animal, u presents 153 333 head) ; 4002000 kg. of tinned meat (which, at 
So kg. per animal, Te])rest*nts 50 000 head) ; that is, a production of 617 000 
eattli' in round figarf'<-. In the same period the internal coiisuminion in- 
creased by 186 ooo 000 kg. (increase of ])0])tdation from 24 'o 27 millions; 
average veaily consumption p<.r head of (>2 kg.), rejneseiiting, in round 
figures, 734 000 cattle ; thus the exportation } the increi so in internal con- 
sumption repix'.sent 1 3t)i 000 head which can })e slaughtered unthout mak- 
ing inroads on the main body of live stock. 
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It can be foreseen that with the progress of the frozen meat industry, 
that of dried meat will finally disappear, as it did in the Argentine. How- 
ever, it is still vety impoitant, as is shown by the fact that, in 1917, there 
was a national prodtiction of 58 500 metric tons (46 000 in the state of Rio 
Grande), with rn importation of 1 600 metric tons and an exportation of 
4200 metric tons, while the internal concumj)tion was 55900 metric tons. 

340 • Cattle Raising In the Dominican Republic. — mc x^san, a., in Commerce Reports, 

No. 147 * P* 1151- Washington, D. C , 1918. 

Cattle raising is among the most promising industries in the Dominican 
Republic. There are said to be 3 000 000 acres of land suitable for grazing 
in the Republic. These lands are well watered by numerous streams and 
rivers, on which guinea and other grasses grow luxuriantly. With one or 
two exceptions there are no large ranches, although nearly every farmer 
has a few head of cattle, (rood grazing lands are held here at S30 and more 
per acre. It is not knowai how many cattle there are, but the supply 
is ample for local requirements, wdth at times a small surj^lus for export, 
mostly to Porto Rico and Haiti. 

The principal breeds of cattle are Holstein and Porto Ricans, crossed 
with the native cattle, the average weights of which at 5 years are 400 to 
500 lb. The cattle could no doubt be greatly improved by the introduc- 
tion of bettor breeds and scientific management. 

While some minor diseases exist among the cattle, they are on the 
whole healthy and comparatively free from i^ests which are so common in 
other tropical countries. The cattle are left in the open all the year round, 
and no barns are provided for their protection. 

Cattle aie usually slaughtered in the municipal slaughterhouses, and 
the meat placed on sale at the markets the day following. Most of the 
by-products arc wasted. The hides are arsenic cured, and the greater part 
are exported. There is, however, an increasing amount of hides tatined 
in tliis country and used locally in the manufacture of shoes, saddles, and 
harness. 

34^ Comparison B3tw33n the ‘*GuJeratl” and ‘‘Delhi** Breeds of Hindoo Buffa- 
loes for Milk Production. - Smith, VV , 111 tht Inurnal of and Dan m Fat m^n , 

Vol VI, I't T, ]>p zU -j- 2 CiUiilti, Oitubii, iotH 

Up till iev.cnt years all the milk produced near Bombay and consumed 
in that town was supidic cl by the Delhi (Nurrali) and Jaffrabadi breeds of 
butTaloi‘S. Tlie last few yeai.s the small ‘‘ Oujerati ' ’ breed, more conimonly 
known in Bombay a:» ** Surti was introduced into this district, where 
it is doing \vell ])ecnuse it is quiet, chea])cr to buy and feed and a better 
milk prodicer. On August 1, iQib, a herd ot 48 Oujerati bufialo cow.s 
bought ill th(* Aiiaiul del Guggerat district was formed on the Milit.iry Dairy 
P'anii at Kiik(‘C. During the first Lictation period these buffaloes gave 
an average (d* 2 756 lb. ot milk per head. On September 20 a herd of 48 
Murrah buffalo cows bought in the Robtuk district was formed. During 
the first 1 ictatioii period they gave an average of 2 504 lb. jkt head. 

The average ])rice of the first lot was 126 rupees each, and of the sec mid 
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239 rupees. The rations fed contain<*d equal quantities of grain, but the 
Gujerati buftalots consiuiied 15 lb of hay and th^ Murrah buffaloes 20 lb. 
The average live weight of a Gujerati cow is 880 lb. and that of a Mur- 
rah cow 1 320 lb. The eonqK^sition of the milk is about the same tor both 
breeds (8.4 % of fat and io.8j % lat-frec matter in the Gujerati breed, 
and 7.5 % and 10.14 % resj^ectively for the Miirrah). 

The Gujciali breed IhJS b<‘en introduced into the furthest districts 
of India and done well tlicn*. It may t‘e said to supply the best Hindow 
buffalo milk Its on«‘ tUfect is that it jdelds little meat ; it is for this 
Teason it is chea]) as all animalh aie finally slaughtered. Gujerati buffaloes 
are greytr thin tin* Mnirah oiks. whi<*h are usually a brilliant black; 
light grey niaik.'- on the bnast are consi(ler(.d a sign of a good milking 
family. 

34-? - Sheep Breeding and Feeding (t\; Investigations in Texas, U. S. A. — joxis, 

I M , III the 7i«(/s A.i Kul/uuii 1 Minium Hulltfiu No |j pp Austin, 

'I ( ri'' 1 uin.ji V, 1 f»r7 

The ex]x*riments di^-enlxMl ainud at deleimhiing which of the molt 
common bietds of laius wIku ciosn-d with fmc’Woolled ewes gi\e the most 
satisfa<to]y and slrongcst lamb‘s wlien bied and fatfimed uiider Texas, 
conditions I‘'ot tlie exjKuiments wen iS(‘d i [8 good Rainlxmillet ewx‘S of 
tlK‘ saiiU‘ tyjx and l)n d in the same* manner, and kt ])t at grri'*s. They W('re 
divided into b lots s^-utd by . l) Raiubonillet, z) Shiopshiie, 3) irainp- 
shir(‘, |) Sontlidown, 3) JJneoli , b) lialf bud CircHiil Tjm'oln lams lespecl- 
ively. Tli(*re were iao lamb*-, all h'\dlliv and stiong from bittli. The 
hig]u*st aveiag( wt igld w asobtaiiu d with the cto‘-s lIani])shiio - Ramb(mil“ 
let , tlie Lincoln \ Ramboiiilkl eio*-''^ ira\( tiit* gie.ite^t total gain and fat- 
tened most laju'dly. Tlu- co »t ol iteduig the 1 io 1 nubs ])ei loo 1|,. oi gain 
tliioughfml tin e\]xiimen1 w'as, fioiii Oetolxi i j-Janaau 5, 8 j.aa, 
and from Janiian b-17, $303. 

Tlu* live Ixst lambs weie .'hose*n fiom laeli gioii]) <uid tat1(‘ji0fl lioiu 
Jamiaiy 0 to JMaK'h <S to be sliowji at th(* \uiional Ivtdejs' ..im Ruvders’ 
Show. Lining this i^nio i the cost of iecding pel lor) lb gain w is (>.33. 

Vt the show the> weie class^'d in tile folk>wiug (l< cieasing ordi i : Jyiu- 

( 1 ) Al 1h^ v^ru nltui.i) St ilnMi (/(‘MO n,/ '(/oiNo. 'S) eiu ns-- iiuiWirsoN 

nf 1( « Uiiivt li *->1 with wliK li .miuti tl p n ‘u, lb dl Uk jik.iI 

.uul NV *(»] .iiid till 1 lost o| piddiK u,,n uK .111' ()1 till ]»niH ip a b)v I «1 '1 lu -s le t d S iilhrX)\vn, 

Shn>])'^hn( , Oxltnd, Silfuk. Taiu >In. C“t w-dd, I) ‘lot, Mvi.n. , 'j>d Sh( pshju ^ IMtum) 
Thi luv auotioii l.i'-lul yi.ir , tin Ui 1 1 '-i lilnt'' 'Kidi\‘ and IIk ^c‘ 
mud i(»<> riu o),l i)vi Ih i:iin ill livt w. lelil I u tbi w iv C^>ts^vold 

* < nts, Uniodu j.S'-t'ut-, 1< Hill) milkt (i ti tnuJ^) an o i.l kl-'Ii i c.'nunls, 

S »uiIi(U)\vu i.n’Kiit vSlip'p hiK. -{.<1 c4iiU, ( »>:1< m ^.is ovt'' vSulk k ■' i (> 

\t th« S ‘Mill 1) k )f,i V.uuuduoil S',it4<'*i {S€>uih Dakctii Hul etti No 1.7) WnseN 

ni.uU .111 cK(i iMiiiiii mil. II Im tint of Uu .uilh »i likiiicllu uiuu. set tin ooilt of 6 
IrstiniuU With .1 i.»i il m! ^jjlmih IIi foiiiid 111 it Un itmutitv f'li ) nt lom < ati.it- 
nl lood Kcpnud t » i>iodiui i 111 y m m li\i Wi mlU w C<iUwo d -,jt Oxdud s*4 i, 
ICtml) milk t •>(»? Suithdowa s.oj, Shiop>>lni( 7s, II niipUiiK (Avthni) - vSi.c 

.d«>o R Anu , HIT', No |/i/) 
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coin X Rambouillet Ilaiiipshirc X Rambouillct, Southdown X Ranibouil- 
let, Ranibouillet-Caracul X Ranilx)uillet, Shropshire X Rambouillct. 
Throughout Iho ex]X‘rinient, from Ck'tolxu to March, these lambs ( ousumed 
8.06 lb. of dry fodder per lb. of gain. 

During all the t(.*sts the animals were given salt. The salt troughs \^erc• 
slightly modifitd so as to apply pine tar to the animals nostrils with the 
object of keeping a way gad' flies; this device seems to have been successful. 
The tioughs weie 4 inelks deep, 0 inches wide, and 4 feet long ; along the 
^hok length was a board 3 ](> inches wide fixed at 2 inches tioiii the 
bottom A piece ol shcejfs ^kin wais nailed on t(/this shelf, wool upix*rmost. 
Hath e\cning, shoitly kfore each lot of lambs was taken back to the told, 
this skin s M)akul with pine tar. ^ 

3(1 -L^'ssons in Pig Breeding in the Elementary Rural Schoois of the Anitod 
Slates. — Milli.k, K a,, iti the U S Dipat'm''nf of IsricuHurt, UulUiui N<> (>46, 
■•3 VP* ■!" W ill Lion. A]nil s. kmS 

The ant hoi first di'a^ with tlie im))orlanee of pig bleeding in the Unit- 
ed J>tates (aceoiding to the census ol Jamuu) 1, ipi;. the stocks aie : 
pigs b/45j(K)(), sheep 4(S 183000, mikli convS 22 (‘/^ooo, othei cattle 
4('8I()ooo, lioises atiel miil(s 25 7(>5(»(>o) and th(‘ educational value (in 
de^'el^.ping (d:)Hnaikm, etc.) to k' eierived fiom lessons in pig bleeding, 
including jiractical exuciscs, obse nations in the principal breeding eem- 
ties, Ihe use of i)ig p(‘rl()imaiiee re cold cards, sketches of sties, etc., as well 
as the application ol the pi inciples kaint at selioolto the home sties. He 
the :i desLiihes this instuielKUi, in () concise kssons, together with the exei- 
ci.ses St t and puhhcatieuis to lx ctnisultod (the luirnias BulLiDL^ of the De- 
paitmeid of Agneultuu) The (picstions tieated aie : - 1) typas and 
bleeds* 2) sties, 3) jiulgiiig of the ])igs ; 4I iatteaiiiig pigs foi ])oik; 
5) ehoiie of bleeding anini,ils ; 7) itOe ol sows and pigs ; 8) loot! , ()) hygiene 
and diseases. 

344 - Swine Feeding in Wyoming, U, S. A. - rwim v d m Hi. r»nv/s//v of 

\yv)mn Aoidiiiful E\pdim ni Sltil’on, Uulhhn'^* n l, Si>p Wkoiii 

nu’' Tniv ]{)7 7 

t*'ifteeii pigs, ni an avei.ige weight of 87 lb., were dixifled into tliiee 
lots and ltd (lining 70 da}s as iollow's: ~ Lot t, gumiul bailey; J.ut 2, 
giotiiid ])al](^ 4 meat mcid ill Hit ratio of : 1 ; J.ot 3, giournl rye. The 
cost oi the foods ai d ol iIk pigs was : giaiii h 25 per ttm, meat meal 
§ of) pel j)igs, boiiglit ^ ;.{)(), sold $ <1.40 j>ci loo Ih. 

k(>t I niiuh a daily a\ei»ige gain of i.4() lb. with a coiisuiiiptiou of 413 
11). of food per 300 lb. gain, at a cost ol 8 5.i() pei 100 lb. gain, hot 2 
gtiimd on ell a\e‘iag( i.7f lb. a d'i},wi1h a eonsumjition ol 3,70 lb. (d food 
pel 100 lb (d gam at a cost of S 5 18 pi 100 lb. g<iin. hot 3 made an 
a\eiage gam ol 1.53 lb. daily, with a eonsumjilioii of 384 lb. id food pr 
Joo lb. ol gain (osting ^ .{.35 ])ei luo lb. gained. 

Dinmg the fust six wetks the giaiii was mixed w'ith walta and given 
to the })igs iiiiniediately attei ; duiiiig the last foui weeks it was soaked 
])e tween the meals. Soaking ineieaMcl tlie amount of giain ('onsumed aijfl 
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the grains in weight, but did no1 modify appreciably the weight of food con- 
«iunied to produce the unit of gain. 

345 - The Self Feeder for Hogs, in the United States. — ashbrook, f g. and gokc- 

Whk, R F , in tin* V S Ihtiaitmtnt of Agriculture, Farmeis' Bulletin, Non 906, 
12 ])p *} H W.r hini?1«tn, iHttmbti, 1017 

In a test made at llie^ ICxperinient Farm of Bcdtsville, Maryland, two 
lots of 9 pigs were fed foi 70 days, one from an ordinary trougli, the other 
from a self f<-ed( r, on maize meal, middlings and tankage. Ix>t i made a 
daily gain of 1.0.4 lb. ])er head, consuming 410.1 lb. of food per 100 lb. of 
gain. Lot J made a daih gain of i.f)2 lb. per head with a consumption of 
4(»b.4 lb. ]Hi 100 lb. gaintd. 

In anollun test lasting 28 days, 5 pigs left to graze in a rye field and 
tetJ'eiving in addition a mixture of maize meal and tankage (38 : 1) in a self 
feeder, made a daily axeiage gain of i.()i lb. per head, consuming, in addi- 
tion to the ])astui(‘, 3^2.8 lb. of food per lot) lb. of gJiin. Five (»ther pigs 
put to graze in a rye field and given in addition a mixture of maize and tank- 
age :i) in a sedf-feeder, gained 1.53 lb. per head daily, ^.'onsuming, 
in addition to lli< ])astnre, 3)31.7 lb. of food pcT 100 Ib. gained. A third lot 
of 5 pigs allowrd to giaze in a rye field and given at the .same time a 
mixtun* of maize mt al, middlings and tankage (5:4: i) (hand fed) made a 
daily gain of 1.48 lb. ])ei head with a consumption (d 3()() lb. of food per lb. 
gained in addition to the pastuie. 

Th(‘ results ot)tained in the vaiious agricultural stations of the Ihiitcd 
vStates witli about (>00 jiigs, show that, on a geiieial average, jiigs led in or- 
dinary troughs consumed 5.47 lb. of food daily per head and gained l.23> 
11). head pci <lay watli a eoiisuiuption of 443 lb. of food per 100 lb. of 
gain, w'lieieas wdieii ]»igs weie led from a self- feeder the vonespondiiig fig-- 
Hies weie 8 lb., i ().’ lb. and 4.17 lb. When pigs ha\e a well-balanced ra- 
tion distiibnted so that it ueithei sjjoils noi wastes, they eat more and make 
mole lapid and K'oiiomical gams than when fed in oi dinary tr<^)nghs. 

Details and illiistialioiis aie gi\en ot tiie eonstruction of practical and 
economical seU-leedcTS. 

ag) - Broods of Swin6 in tho U. S. A. \-.iiriRc»i»K, (i WmU S ntof AjikuUuu, 

rnrmii^* liuHdiv No 7r)S, K* i>]> } W’tJ'-lni 11, J> C Manh, i‘>i7 

The writer gives information concerning tne various breeds of swine, 

' their origin, general ajipearaiice, developmont and adaptability. 

There are t wo distinct t\4>cs of swine, the lard and the bacon types. 
Swine of the lard type far outuuinber those of the bacon type in the United 
States. The lard ty]>e is iireferred by the ])eo])le of that country, con- 
sequently the majority of feeders produce the ra]nd fattening, heavily 
fleshed lard type. 

The bacon type is not raised extensively in the United States. The 
production of choice l)acoii is more general in those countries where the feed 
of tlie hog is more varied and where maize is not relied upon as the prin- 
cipal grain for hogs. 

The i)rincipal brc*eds of the lard type are Poland -Cliina, Berkshire, Ches- 
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ter White, Ditroc-Jersey and Hampshire. The principal breeds of the bacon 
type are the Tamworth and the I^arge Yorkshire. 

There is no best breed of .swine. Some breeds are superior to others 
in certain respects, and one breed may be better adapted than another to 
certain local conditions. Tliisis a matter which the farmer \vi\\ have to de- 
cide for himself. 

347 - Lutear Cells and Hen Feathering. — no king, a m .ma morg\n,t it jn ihc 

ff)u?nul of Gin uil J*hysiol(K'\\ Vu\. I, N«» i . ]>1>. 127-131 *1 4 Si.pt- 

vinlnr, 1017 

Vcarly all f'lwls have s.‘Nual dimor])liisiu of the* plumage which often 
affects its colour. In the Sebiight breed, hovve\*er, the plumage of the cock 
is almost identxt 1 with that of the htn. In other breeds, such as the Cam- 
pine and Haml uig ones, adult males are found sometimes having tlie clia- 
laeleiislic plumage of the cock and sometimes that of the hen. 

Borino and Tkari, have shown that the hen's ovary contains a group 
of cells which, after laying, collect together in the follicle, pi odneing there 
a yellow pigiiHut similar to the luteai ])igment of tlie ////cr;;/ of mam- 

mals and named by them lutear cells They have also shown that the 
testes of the iralc* do not contain these cells. GooDAU'dias show'n that 
hens and diieki- Mil)jeete<l to o\’ariotomy ae(piire the plumage character- 
istic of the male, but this op(*iation is not siifiHcieiit to determine the part 
eventually play* d by the lutear cells in the formation of plumage. If, 
in the testes of the vScditighl cock, wore found an element which dues not 
cxisi in cocks of noniial bleeds and is, at the sanu‘ time, jKmiliar to the female 
organism, tlu* tluory tluit thes(* elements ioriii the factor of hen-feathering 
iji the Sebiight (ock and hen would a])]>ear vety piobalde. An histological 
examination ( f the ‘testis of a Sebnght cock sliowed the ptesence of a group 
of lutear cells ajjjxneutly iduitical with those* oi the hen. It S(*ems to be 
tile secretion luan the'<* cells w hich suppressors cock feat he ring in the St‘- 
hiight cock. In snppoit of this eoiichisiou om* (»f the authors has recc'iitly 
shown that eastiatiiig the vSebright male deteiiuiues the ajipearan.v of 
the 1101 mal cock feat lu‘iing. The n suit of this castration i^ . then, iden- 
tical with that of (wariotoiny reported by Gooou.i*:, and is caused by the 
suppres^'on of I he luteai cells. It sliouUi lx* noted that castuition of the 
males oi noinial breeds of low Is detcnuuies ii() modification in the cliaiac- 
ter I'f rile plumage. 

34s - Experiments on Feeding Poultry with Dried yeast. - - Konvie, in iiu 

lircuut , T ^ s, (|M(il« a 111 ( //< t / 1 /^///, /// , Yt .11 \’1 1 1, NTd iS, p N.iiic} , lie 

Cl mix 1 , 1 0 j ‘r 

In the.se experiments, each fowl I'eceived : three times a day,om* ounce 
of a mixture of o.q kg. of dried ytaat [ 3.6 kg. of mai/.e f 3 0 kg. oi wlieat 
4 4 ^4 ().its* if'i lih.,‘d dry mixture ot equal wvights of maize meal, 

cruslied oat.s, wdieat bran and middling ; once a day, one ounce of grass, or 
green oats, or bet‘ts. 

Compared with meat scraps, the dried yeast increased the egg ])roduc 
tiou by 8 % witli fowls ke]>t eucloaetl, and by 4 % with fowls running free ; 
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in addition the f(}wls gained weight and were in perfect health. Again, 
dried yeast was efficacious against scouring in both young and adult birds. 


i 10 - Turkey Raising. — Wi£i\Nr, a S (Aniimil Iln^b mclo" Division), in V. S Department 
of Af^nculture, Farmers* HuUtiin 701 , .>6 pp -f Washiiij?:lon, D. C , Man h, 1017. 

Full directions are given for raising turkeys, the points discussed being 
the turkey industry in the United States, profits from turkey raising, va- 
rieties, nianagenicnt of breeding stock, incubation, brooding, fattening 
for market, caponising, marketing and diseases. 

I'or several reasons the number of turkeys in the United States is de- 
creasing. According to the census of 19 )o there were in the United States 
at that time b 59.1 695 turkeys, while by igio the number had decreased 
to 3 f)H8 708. Poultry dealers throughout the country state that the de- 
crease has c(^ntinued ever since the last census. The principal cause of 
the d(*cTease is that as the population of the country increases farming 
becomes more intensive, and every year the area of range suitable for tur- 
key raising is reduced. Furthermore, the high mortality among young 
jxjults as ordinarily cared for on the farm, the outbreaks of disease, parti- 
('ularly of blackhead, among the turkeys in certain .sections of the country, 
together with serious losses resulting from the presence of predatory 
animals in other sections, have tended greatly to discourage the turkey 
industr>'. 

The average price received by the producer for live turkeys ranges 
from about 12 cents a pound in Texas to 25 cents in parts of New England. 
During N()\'eml)er and December 1915 the price averaged about 13 cents 
in Tcnnesse(\ 13 P'j in Mississippi, 14 ^ in Missouri, 17 in Ohio, 20 in Ca- 
lifornia and 21 in New York. 

Turkey raising, as ordinarily engaged in, is aside line upon the general 
farm. I'or those who are favourably situated for laising turkeys, a more 
profitabh* side line can hardly be found. Plenty of range is essential to 
success. 

The wild turkeys originally found in North America from New England 
to Arizona and I'loiida are still found in the more unsettled sections of 
their former range, ])arliciilarly in the mountainous parts of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizoi.a, and in the large swamps and hummocks of the Gulf 
Stales, (d the domestic varieties the more widely known is the Bronze, 
after which come the White ITolland, the Bourbon Red, the Black, the 
Narrangausett and the Slate. 

Some of the most common rations for poults are as follow^s - 

1) Hard-boiled egg chopped fine and maize bread crumbs for the 
first week, and then whole wheat and hulled oats. 

2) Stale bread, soaked in milk and squeezed dry, for the first few 
days and then common chick feed. 

3) Clabbeied milk sea.soned with salt and pepper, maize-bread 
cruiubs. 

4) JCqual parts " pinhead ” oats, wdiole wheat, and cracked maize. 

5) Cracked wheal, 
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6) Maize meal and wheat bran mixed in the proportion of 3 to i and 
baked into bread. 

7) Bran or middlings 34 * cracked Egyptian corn wheat and 
hulled oats 34- 

In addition, skimmed milk and buttermilk are quite often fed, with 
excellent results. Chopped onion tops, lettuce leaves, dandelion leaves, 
and alfalfa make excellent green feed. Grit can be furnished in the form 
of coarse sand. 

Very little has ever been done in the way of caponising turkeys, but 
when it has been tried the capons were found to be much quieter in dispo- 
sition and less liable to range over a wider area than the toms, and this 
character should be of considerable advantage in getting them in condi- 
tion for the market. 

350 - Improving Crosses in Poultry. — di. carvaltio i>j.i.cado, in C ' unu/ris c Qum - 

Vo) XVIfl.No n, pp f- I l-'m vS 10 Paulo, 1 )( tvinlx 1 1 s, i<)i ts 

To be successful in breeding ducks, the drake should Ixi of another breed 
than that of the ducks. Thus, excellent results have been obtained with 
the ioll(»vving eiossc‘S : — 

Rouen (French) f Aylesbury (Knglish) ; Pekinese duck X coininon 
duck ; Aylesbury coininon duck (all three with lertile hybrids) ; Cairina 
(Brazilian) ^ Aylesbury (sterile hybrids) ; Rouen \ Peldnese duck, etc. 
The first of these crosses is considered to be the best of all ; the author ad- 
\nses that «i little Oiirina '' blood be added so as t(j get bigger hybrids. 
In Brazil, tin* cross between the domestic duck and Anas bosms (" marreco 
commun '') is not uncommon, but it is sterile; in the iioithern states it is 
called “ patuieba " or patury 

It might br ]>rofita]>le to u.se crossing in breeding geese. The author 
recomniLiuls ciossiiig the comuiuii Brazilian gex^se with the Chinese or Ton- 
louse goose. Dilieieiit bree<lsof gee.se can be quite easily crossed, and cross- 
ing even occiiis sixnitaneously when the geese live in freedom together. 

351 - Fertilisation and Crossing in Bees. - jilktutc. \ , in /f//itf/,Yc.irL\in, 

No J,]) P.m", jnnnM\,i<>io 

The author quote s tibservations made by M. Olattdkx' in his presence : 
- - l) sometimes the young queens are ft*rtilis('d several times before coiii- 
iiieiieiug laying and they are then more prolific than those fertilised only 
once ; 2) when the young queen leturns fertilised after the nuptial flight, 
she i.s immediately surrounded, when on the board, by a cluster of bees 
('f the size of a mit and forcibly comjiressed ; the work<-rs sni round the cpieen 
in this way so as to moke the spermatheca penetrate into her genital organis; 
3) the royal lood-paste is composed of bee larvae mixed with the ordinary 
food of woikt'f larvae. 

The author states lhat he received through the post seveial boxes 
containing queens oi the brevd known as Pennsylvania golden vhich 
liad not suffered in any way from being closed up in a small space for so 
long a time. The author utilised them in his hives. The workers and males 
ol this brecxl aie of a fine yellow colour and have retained this character 

^ [S4#-55l] 
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for a lon^ time in France. The queen is very prolific, but lays too early 
for France ; the crr)bs with black bets is good, but the author has not found 
that these hybrids produce more tkiii the Italian breed, ^^luch he prefers 
above all others. 

352 - The^*Cangamba”(Coiiep«^iiscA//ei}s/5), a Snake Destroying Mammal 
of South America, ic.usns r , m ocujiioi puvl^iu, Yi. i xni, Nu u*, pp. 303- 

3<''> t ^ I'.U' sa ) I'-mW., J) umbi). n>i^ 

The author has found that the skunk C oncpiitit^ rhilensi.s, a mannual 
distributed tliroughont Krazil and the other countiits of South America, 
is a snake -eater that enjoys a com])lcte natural immunity to the venom of 
tliese animals. In fact, it can withstand numerous ])itts from venomous 
sn.ikes witliout any danger, the author found with a Lachesis sp. It act- 
ively seeks for snakes (like tlu^m, it is nocturnal) and is docile, easily 
d(»mestiea ted and clean (though it has a gland containing a foetid liquid, 
the author never obs<‘Tved ain^ skunk domesticated ]>y him eject this 
liquid, even when teased by boys, etc.). The author suggests that this 
vahiabl<‘ ally of man against snakes should ]k‘ reared on .1 large scale. 

FARM KNGINElvRING. 

J53 ~ Inquiry on Farm Tractors in the U. S. A. - 1 yj:RKi s. v ami church, l m , 

Ti.u'tdi I'XiRTu lu I 111 Illinois, iSUids itt llu I'ami Ti.utoi im'Ui CciniJiLll Cnmiiljons, 
1.1 llu UntUd Ih ( aifmi nl (ft I'lritllnu, ] ai nm s\ JinVd tn^ No ’’u I> 1 > i 

P'lK j-iTil)( 111 !) *►! ;o I’ll)) ic.iliujis WasluufMoii, Juiu , 7 — 11 In, 

Tlu iiu 'I'l.utoi m I'',iUiu r.iiiiuiitj, //uc/ . No. loo j, pp 4 1 W.i-'hinf.dcm, 
hi jd I nilu 1 . 1 1)1 h \ 

I. - Numbei 7T(i of the luirmt }\ llvHctiu gave tlie results of an inquiry 
made in Kjib lelating to over 200 tractor owners in 1h(' state of Illinois. 
Bulletin f;()3 sums up the data colkcted in the same .stale fioin 350 tractor 
owners during the sinnmei of K) 17 and ironi 284 otliei? in tlic spring of ic)i8. 
These data are ajiplieable not only to Illinois, but also to the whole of the 
corn belt, as the farms studied show comlitioiis loiiquu ble to those of the 
corn l)elt laims, where maizo oceui)i‘ s about 40 of lb • eiiltivated area, 
against U) ‘lo under oats, liay, lucerne and elovei ; the lariiis are of regu- 
lar shajie and have an average area of 20 acres 

A com])arisoti between tlie data oldained by tlie i ()i b inquiry and tho.se 
from tlie i()i7-i()iS one shows th.il the number of tr.idoi owners who coii- 
.siiUr tliat a tractor is a iirofitable inveslinenl has increased from 80 % 
in ](yi() to ()() in 1(117-1918. 

In addition, fiotii Kiib to 1918, the pnqiortioii of j funow jilouglis ha, 
incie*ased, wliiK that of 2-iim(nv-|)loughs has devreased, a fact that agrees 
with tlie owners’ opinions, for, in J9rb, tky eoiisi(lei«.d that tlu .5- or 4-fut- 
low i>loug]i w'as i>eltei suited to the conditions holding in llu* corn lie It than 
lhe2-Jnrrow'one. In Illinois, 71 % of tlie tractors*- re u cooled in I9i7-l8as 
tow'ing .;-furrow' ploughs, wdiile, previously, ^ times i a many 2- and 4-fur- 
row ])loughs wvre nsvd as at po’.sent ; ir (*t tlie run- rs reevnnmendcd 
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2-furrow ploughs for power traction, and 13 % recommended 4-furrow 
ploughs, while 76 % (or more than recommended 3-farrow ploughs. 

The average sizes of the farms on which tractors hauling 2-3- and 4- 
furrow ploughs are used, arc, according to tlie inquir3% i8u, 250 and 300 
acres resiHjctively. T(' obtain complete satisfaction, a tractor of suitable 
ix)wer must be bimght. A tractor with tot) low a power for the work cannot 
give satisfaction and its replacement by another of suitable i)ower will leatl 
to expense that could have been avoided had a tractor of the right size 
been bought in the first i)l.ice. 

Three or 4-turrow ])loughs appear to be the U^st suited to a tractor 
on an average Illinois farm ; with them ploughing can be done much more 
quickly than with horses. As a general lule, it is bc'tter to make the mis- 
take of buying too p(3werful a macliine rather than buy a too low-powered 
one*, but this should not be taken Ub advice to buy big tractors. 

Price. — ■ Tractor prices hav(‘ advanced considerably during the last 
two years. The average prices paid in Illinois in 1917 were for 

tractors with 2-furr )w ])loughs ; $1100 for tractors witli 3-hirrow ploughs ; 
and $140(3 for those witli 4-furrow i>l(tughs The avcKige juice of the 
ploughs wvTe resjiectivel}’ 8115, $ 1 ^ 5 . and $235. At the beginning of 
1918 there was a further a])i)reciable iiiciease in i)rices. 

lyiFE.*— -The data obtained in the enquiry show that it is estimated at 
from 7 to 8 years. 

Days of Works per Ye\r. - - An average of 45. 

Rep\irs. — The total cost lor re])airs varies according to a large num- 
ber of factors the most iiiii)ortant of which is the care the owner takes of 
his mackiiie whether working or not. Many tractors are repaired by llu* 
makers during the first year of service, unless it is the fault of the driver 
that repairs are needed. Out of 140 tract(3r3 ns ‘d for one season (an aver- 
age of (} months), 38 needed no repairs ; the othois need< d n‘j)airs costing 
from a few cents to ,Sioo and amounting to an average ot sS22, which gives 
an average foi the grouj) of about $15. The average cost of rej)airvS 
for 158 machines, having been 20 months in iiSv‘ on the average, was $3(1, 
while it Avas S79 fc r 34 machines of an avviage age of 32 months. The 
figures quoted thus sh( 3 w, as the averagi* et st ol rv*i)aiis for the first 3 yeais 
of s/rvice, a i)rn])erlion of 3 of the fir.st eo.d, a pro])oition that increases 
afterwards, as is the ease with most agricultural nuehiiuny. I'or the lat- 
ter, th(‘ average rei)airs are estimated at 4 and it is not imjuobable that 
the average for tractors should be slightly liighei. 

Work done per day. - ~ From the intoriuation obtained, the area 
ploughed ])er d.iy (.actual work of 10 hours) with the tiactois most commonly 
used is () ^‘^4 and lo acres rLSjieetively. These figures corresjxind, for 

2- and 4-furrow jdoiigh tractors, with the data tor KiiO jiublished in 
Parmers Bfillcfin No. yn) h^r the s uiie tractor.^, tnil the actual average area 
ploughed jier day by tractors with j-luirow [doughs is increased by about 
half an acre. It is remarked that many farmers overload their tractors 
by hauling [doughs having one mould boai (I iiiore than the number for which 
the tractors wvre Imilt, thu.s rv,dueiug tlu sjK*ed and causing the whei Is 
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to slip. Besides these disadvantages. com|xirison between overloaded 
tractors and those luiiiling the normal number of ploughs for which they 
were made shows lliat, for the formtT, re|xiirs cost more, more time is lost 
and their life is shorter. On the other hand, the average fuel consumption 
per acre is less for tractors having a mouldboard over the normal number; 
the averag(* area ])lough(‘d per day, owing to the greater width, is I 
acres, but llie de]itli ])loughed is not as great as with tractors haiiliiig the 
regulation number of ploughs. A tractor should iK>t be overloaded save 
in the excei)tional case when finishing the work makes it necessary. In 
tli(‘ corn belt, the chief we»rk of tractors is ploughing and Sowing ; only 20 % 
of Hr fanners use their tractors road liaulagc. 

WORKING COSTS. - - The 1917 inquiry shows that 50 % of the tractors 
mil r)n parafhii ; those' that are built siX'cially to burn paralUn give very 
satisf.ictory results, esjK'cially from the economic i)oint of view, as paraf- 
fin costs about a hall less than ]K‘trol. The cost of paraffin for plemghing 
I acre was 25 ccuils, whilsl petiol c<.st 50 cents pei acre. 

Jyiibricants cost, on an aveiage, 7.25 cents per acre. As has been 
said above, the inqniiy estimate's the cost ol reqiairs at 4 %. As regards 
depreciation, taking as basis an aveiagc life of 7 years, it wenild be, on 
an average, $106. 7(), $1 |b 67 and ST8b67 respectively for tractors tow- 
ing 2-furrow, 3'furrovv and .j-lunow idouglis, accoiding to the average 
buying ])rices (juote'd above. 

In the inquiry it is stated that r< latively fe w of the owners employ 
paid drive rs, and if tlu y de) the wage s vary a lot. In order to find the 
aveTage- cost of l.ibour jier acre, the cejst of paid laboui was e slimated at 3 
deillars a day. It is p(auteel out that the e'e^st ol jdemghiiig [)e r acre with a 
tractor is a])]m)ximate I3 the same as that wit li horse's, exi'epl as rt-gardS* 
the" c'ost of labour pe^r acre uliicli is, on an average", lower with a tractor. 

As re*gards llic epialitv ol the i>loughing, more than 50 Yu owners 

are of the opinion tliat it is better cU»ne by tractors than by horses ; less 
than 3 Yi) coiilraiy opinieni. In llliiK)is the average dt’])th ploughed 

is O.q ill. with tractors and 4.2 in. with ticins. i\lt hough llie greater depth 
is geiu*rnlly supposed te) iiiipiov<* the- epiality of the plougliing. it eloes not 
appear te) have had any iiiarke-el eiTe ed on the yields. 

The aullieirs discuss the* necessity, for any fanner wishing to buy a 
tractor, ol be'ing well acepuiinled with its iiieeLaiiisiu and how it works, and 
ke'e'ping it in very ge)e)d condition. 

Tile inquiry shous that, ‘as regards horse -breeiliiig, traclois have luil 
had a very marked effect e)n the pre)pf)rti()n of bleeding marcs in the e'orii 
belt. 

II. — Ke'sults of an iiiquiiy maele, in I(p7“i8, in the .state of New 
York, dealing uitli 250 tiactoi eiwiiers witli expe'iieiiee in the use' of these 
machines. It shows that the use e>f tractors is exteneling more and more 
•ill the east of the U. S. A. 

Tractors hauling 2-. 3-. and pfiirrow ploughs are mostly used. The 
most nume rous are those hauling 3-furrow ploughs ; they seem to be parti- 
cularly fax’ourtMl by farmers having farms of 151 acres or more. 
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This inquiry, like the preceding one, shows that, with a tractor, the 
work can be done, not more cheai)ly than with horses, but more (Quickly. 
The average life of a tractor is 8 ^2 years; 75 % of the tractors in the state 
of New Yoik run on paraffin, while all are started on gasoline. 

Only 18 % of the tractors are driven by paid men, and tlie wages vary 
greatly. Before the tractors were bought 1321 horses (including mares) 
were employed on the 250 farms .studied ; after buying the tractors, the 
numbers decreased to 1018, that is, by 303 animals, or 1.2 horses per 
tractor. 

Detailed statistics on the cost of ploughing with a tractor show that it 
costs about the same as ploughing with hcjrses. Out of 217 owners, 185 
(^5 %) think that with a tractor there is a saving of paid labour ; 57 of 
tliem gave the total saving, wliich was, on an average, $213 per year, which 
represents 71 woiking days at ?3 a day. 

354 ~ The Tractoi-Maklng Industry in the U. S* A. — i- Awerrr w., hi Farm impUmmt 

XXVIX X. 1*> 1» Chit nr ,N«>\ 4 njhc*l ll.TrX^. 

The federal Department of Agiicultuie has just finished an inquiry 
into the output of 2^0 linns that make tractors. (Hit of the 240 firms 
40 were pieparing to make ti act 01s, so that the following figures represent 
the ouiput of about 200 tractoi makers. 

In 1916 , 29 (>70 tiactois were made in the U. S. A., while 62 742 were 
made in 1917 and 58543 in the first half of 1918 , which gives a total of 
15^^ 955 tiaetors made betwx'cn January i, 1916 , and July i, 1918 . 

In 1916 , the number of tractors sold in the U. S. A. was 27819; no 
figures are ghen showing how many weie exported. In 1917 , the number 
of tiaetors sold in the I'. S. A. was 49 504, and 14 854 tractors were sold to 
exx^orteis. The exports seem to have increased by 100 % in 1918 , for the 
number of tractois exported dutnig the first half of that year had reached 
15 Oio. 

In August, 1 918, there were it 388 tractors available cither at the works, 
shipptd or deliveietl to the agents. I'lom the census of the tractor-making 
induvsti} veiy iuteiesting data wt re obtained on th(‘ production capacity ol 
the makeis and also on the probable output in 1919, but the information 
collected on this subject is not ixiblished for the i)resent. 

The chief obstacles tliat hinder the develoijment and sale of their ma- 
chines by ti actor makeis aic stated to be the lack of capital, labour, raw 
mateiial and lianspent facilities. 

355 “ Soil Packing by Tractors. — m outiu f omnaid ' a ’ntuUun rrat*qui, 

Yf '1 S: \"n» X\Xl N) ’1 pi pH *• ) I T l-'u' 1 * 111 '- X vnnl)n S. loiS 

The packing of the soil liy tiactor wheels is all the greater the more the 
soil is wet and the greatti tlie pressine of the wheel per centimctie breadth 
of the tyre. On the other hand, the water content of the soil incieases with 
the depth (1). 

(i) I'iguic^. nil thiw-uhiea wjI be found in tin iiotis by M J Dumonx, DitcUor of 
O1UIU911 A,'iu Liltura' .St ition, in Liu Anfuilcsdc r£i oic d'A^n(uliitu dcGn ,iton. Vol. VI(i(jio- 
I L-I iiih j> 


[ 353 - 355 ] 
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Great pressure (65 kg. per cm.) applied on the surface of a medium loam 
soil before ploughing is felt down to a depth of 10 cm., and has a bad effect 
on plant growth, while no such consequences were noted when the pressure 
was 33 kg. per centinutre of tyre width. The bad effects of a moderate 
packing of the surface soil are in great part destroyed by the splitting-up 
that follows owing to the earth being turned over by the plough. When the 
packing acts on tlie bottom of the furrow, which is always moister than the 
surface layer of .soil, it cannot be remedied by any subsequent cultural oper- 
ation. 

In very light soils, with a low clay content, that is, not very tenacious, 
packing the bottom of the furrow should not have any serious consequences 
to the crop ; it has probably none at all in wholly sandy soils. In sandy 
loams and loams, local packing at the bottom of the furrow prevents the 
normal development of the roots. For a first period the vegetation covers 
the .soil uniformly, but after a period of varying length, those zones that cor- 
resj)ond to the compressed strips are retarded in their growth, as the roots 
come up against the solid wall formed by the packed areas and are only 
able to utilise a depth equal to that of the furrow slice, while between these 
comxires.sed zones the plants grow more vigorously us their roots can i>ene- 
trate dt'cper than those limited to the depth of the packed area. 

The same thing happens if the strips form a kind of continuous floor- 
ing at a certain depth when parts working with a rotary motion, and whose 
s2)eod at the circumference is greater than the speed of forward movement, 
slip at the bottom of the depth being worked. 

356 - Tests of an 8-16 H, P, Avery Tractor in New Zealand. - 'ruc Nvct> Zi ahmd journal 

of At^i ifulhur Vo' XVII, No i<)> Wdunutoii, Owtobti 

In September, 1917, the Department of the Central Development Farm^ 
at Weraroa, New Zealand, bought an H. P. Avery tractor. The di- 
rector of the farm states that the tractor gave satisfaction both for driving 
the fixed machinery and for work in the field. P'rom October 8, 1917, to 
July 31, the tiactor ploughed an area of 235 acres, with an average 
of a little more than 3 acres a day, includ.ng time lost in attending to it, 
moving it from field to field and delays while stumps and .stones were removed. 
In a good sized field 5 Y2 ^icres could be ploughed per day of 8 hours. 
Vox 2() days, without interruption, loi acres were ploughed with a con- 
sumption of I Y2 g^lkms oi “ Powerin " per acre ; the total consumption 
was I gallons jxt acre on an average. 

The tractor together with its plougli was managed by one man. The 
field work consisted in ploughing, but the tractor had aLso been used: — for 
9 days for grinding wheat, oats, barley, etc. ; 19 days for chopping straw ; 
15 days for thieshing ; 3 days for cutting silage ; 4 days for cutting wood. 
The driver filled ii]) this time with teams when the tractor was not being used. 
The cost of repairs for the year amounted to £28. 

337 - TheNaW^Cestro" Disc Harrow. — ImpUmcnl and Mat hmery Review, Vol. 41, 
No fn.T) J/)ii<lnn, November i njiH 

Messfb. J. W. Pkoc'i'dk & Ct)., l/td., Cestro Works, Chesterfield, Hng- 

[StS-IITj 
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land, make an improved type of disc-harrow, shown in the appended figure. 
The improvements consist in a quick, easy and certain method of regulating 
the depth to which the machine works and adapting it to transport. 

Behind the machine, and at right angles to the line of traction, theie is 
a supporting axle on two wheels. On the inner side of these wheels are 
two vertical bars pieiced with holes to receive the keys that hold the rear 
comers of the main frame. 



Messrsb. J. W. Proctor & Co’s ” dise-hurri)>\. 


At the centre of the axle theie is a vertical rack on which a toothed pi- 
nion mo\es upwards and downwards, woiked by a helical wheel piovided 
with a handle. By changing the keys and turning the handle, the trailing 
wheels can be adjusted to the required depth, so that in this way the driver 
can regulate the work done by the discs and avoid their penetrating too 
deeply or unequally in the soil, and thus assure a fine, even seed bed. A 
few turns of the handle lift the discs from the .soil and prepare the machine 
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for transi>ort. The main frame of the machine is square, made of angle- 
irons and bolted on the top middle girder of the machine and is made to 
support the discs, which are hung across, thus giving great rigidity to the 
machine which is built specially for fanners who work with only two horses 
and whose land is moie or less undulating. By setting the discs for the 
greatesi depth when going down the slope of the field and raising them 
2 or 3 inches alcove the ground when going up. the work will be done 
very well. 

358 ~ Machines for Treating Oil-Palm Fruits, — I srinLrjns, a, M.»chiucs for preparing 

I>ilm kertu N and p dm oil, in th<- Instituf Colonial dc Mat si illc. Bulletin di la Section de 
0, ]>]) 3 31 -j- 4^ — II. ViCKENDEY, The mc- 

( h ini( dh(‘itin id of nil jin’in fiitiP Ihi I , mi ])p i ‘■ 

I. — Machinery for preparing palm kernels and palm oil. 
— The author considers the problem of the mechanical extraction of 
palm oil from two points of view : — 1) the constiuction of small, cheap, 
easily transportable macliines that can be worked by hand and moved 
from place to place according to the needs ; 2) the establishment of central 
woiks treating large quantities of fruits by means of heavy, power-driven 
machinery. The author has utilised the documentation published by the 
Imperial Institute at London and that gathered together by him at the Co- 
lonial Institute at Marseilles. 

, Two hand machines, that of GwiRA and that of Philipps, very similar 
in principle, have been patented for preparing palm oil. In both of them 
the fruits are placed in a cylinder with warm water and subjected to the ac- 
tion of beaters, the oil and water then flowing through a sieve. 

Mr. Kvans has made trials, on the Gold Coast in 1910 and 1912, with 
the Gwira machine, of which the author gives a detailed description illus- 
trated by several figures. In the 1 912 trials, which were probably made with 
a modified type of the Gwira machine described by the author, the per- 
centage of oil extracted varied from 13.75 to 16.25, while the fruits contain 
22 % of oil, according to the examination made at the Imperial Institute. 
A s|K*cimen of residual pulp was also examined at the IiiqKTial Institute and 
found to contain 36 % of oil. 

It thus appeals veiy mediocre, given that the residue obtained by us- 
ing the oidinaiy narive methods contained y % of oil. This incomplete 
extiaclion is ptobably due to the fact that the pulp is not pressed. The oil 
piodua^d by this machine is of good quality. It would be a "tender " 
oil with 10.^ acidity only, accoi ding to the Imperial Institute. The improved 
PiHLiPPS machine (British patent Iso. 18370 of 1912) was shown at the 
Intel national Jtxhibition of Rubber and Tropical Products held in London 
in iqj^. At that lime it cost £ 5. The iieramtages of oil extracted by 
that machine are not given. 

PowiCR-DKivivN MACHINES. — A Certain nuiubei of different machines 
h^ve been invented and made to carry out certain operations, such as 
removing the fruits from the clusters, separating the pulp from the fruits 
(dcpulping or depi'ricarping machines), breaking the nuts, and also complete 
plant for preparing the oil and kernels. In nearly all the methods, the first 
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operation consists in removing the fruits from the clusters. The fruits make 
up about 64 % of the weight of the clusters, the residue consisting chiefly 
ol fibrous stems the presence of which would be an obstacle in the extrac- 
tion of the oil. The fruits can be removed by beating the clusters with a 
heavy beater or against the ground, but at least two machines have been 
invented to do this : — the Hawknis machine (treating fiom 25 to 30 
clusters per minute and per basket) and the Luthkr machine from Bruns- 
wick, Germany (treating about 10 metrib tons of clusters in 10 hours) ; the 
author briefly describes these two machines. 

The methods used after separating the fruits from the cluster can be 
divided into two classes : — i) those in which the entire fruit is pressed with- 
out removing the nuts ; 2) those in which the pulp is separated from the 
nuts and presst d by itself. In addition, it has been suggested that the whole 
fruits, including the nuts, should be crushed and pressed so as to obtain a 
mixture of oils (Cookson process, British patent No. 14 728 of 1911, which 
does not appear to have been used in practice). It is probable that the 
mixed oil thus produced would not easily find a buyer in Europe, while 
the residual cake, containing much fibre, could only lx* used as fuel or ma- 
nure. 

As regards the processes in which the w^hole fruit is pressed (without 
breaking the mtts), the author describes: — a) the Fournuuc plant (1) 
including cooking vats for heating the fruits by steam, presses and drums 
to se*paiate the fibres of tlie nuis (defibrator), and, in addition, a Poisson 
crusher (used for crushing t he nuts after drying). An installation of this 
type has been installed in Togoland by the firm of Krupp of Magdebourg- 
Buckau and costs, with accessory macliinery, the sum of 25 934 marks, 
according to the invoice. Another application of lliis system has been made 
in Dahomey in a works directed by M. Poisson ; b) the Agupflanzuiig 
plant. The Germans appear to have studied the application of machinery 
to the treatment of oil-palm fruits in the most exhaustive fashion, especially 
at Agu (Togoland) and at Maka (Cameroons). The clusters are .submitted, 
in a double-walled, steainheated recipient, to the action of heavy stamps 
which are prevented from louching the bottom of the recipient by blocks 
of rubber The stamps separate t he fi nits from 1 he cJusters and cru.sh them 
completely, bieaking the oil cells, tlie nuts remain intact (as the space Ix- 
tween the lowest point of the stroke of the stamp and the bottom of the cy- 
linder is calculated for this). After stamping only a single pressing is need- 
ed, wliile all the other dry processes requiie tw^o pre.ssings. The .stamped 
mass (clusters, pulp and kernels) fall into a steam-heated recipient and then 
pass into a hydraulic press giving a i>ressureof 250 atmosj)heres. The pressed 
oil is then allowed to separate in a decantation tank, after which it 
is isolated fioni the rest of the water and other impurities by boiling in large 
steam vats. The residues after pressing (clusters, fibre, nuts) pass through 
a sieve which retains the clusters. The libie and nuts are passed through 

(i) Thih is (Icsci ibvd by M Je^n Adam in his work **Lc Palmier d IlutU ” (Tlu^ Oil r ilni), 
pubUshulbv ChallaineLigio, {Aui*'or), 
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a sieve-drum made by Luther, through which the fibres pass while the nuts 
pass to the end. From the defibrating drum, the nuts pass to an exter- 
nally heated drying diiim and they are then crushed in Ha*\KK crushers 
working by centrifugal force. The kernels and broken shells pass through 
a sieve-drum where the small pieces are removed, then into a salt bath, 
where the kernels float. The kernels are afterwards dried in the sun. 

The firm of IIumboij) suggests replacing the salt bath by a machine ; 
researches in this direction appear to promise good results. An oil palm 
factory of this type costs a]x>ut 70 000 marks, including a portable steam 
engine. It deals with 8 metric tons of fruits in the clusters or 10 metric 
tons of detached fiuits per day of 10 hours. In Togoland, 10 % of oil and 
TO of kernels are obtained. The oil contains from 5 to 6 % of fatty acids, 
a maximum of ^2 % of impurities and only tracers of water. M. Hupfked 
reckons that a factoiy requires one white mechanic, one black mechanic, 
and 15 to sio workmen, not including those required for gathering and trans- 
porting the fruits. 

The author also describes the process and machine that Mr. Isaac 
Thomas Hawkins (Civil Engineer, 6j St. James vStreet, London) patented 
(No. 14138 of iqi2). 

Next the author considers the mechanical processes for removing the 
pulp from the nuts bedore pressing. The various depulping and crushing 
machines actually in use aie descnlx‘d, figures being apix.*nded to illustrate 
i he text . 

Dcpiflpcrs, — The authors sjK'cially mentions : — the Haake (of Ber- 
lin) machine, that of Buchanan and TvKiaL (Biitish patent No. 10335 of 
i()n) ; that of C. H. Dyer and C. Innes-Ward, of London, lor dewrti- 
cating palm kernels ; that of H. G. Fatri^ax and Craig, made by Mr. A. ' 
h. Craig of Falisc'y, hcotland, who sup}>lK‘S the complete plant for preparing 
palm oil. Tills process is called tlie Caledonian dry process ” (the fruit is 
neither slowd jior boiled in walet Udorc expiessing the oil ; as the oil is 
nevei in contact with water, no glycerine is lost, even if theie is deve- 
lopnumt of fatty acids and production of glycerine in the case of over- 
npv fiuit). The Craig diy pulpc^rs treat 250 kg. of fiuit pc‘r hour. The 
Craig plant includes : — liydratilic presses for pressing the pulp in the 
cold , a S|x*cial driei lor drying the fruit in the wet season and also the nuts 
to facilitate the si'paratiou of the kernels and shells ; a ct atnfngal crusher 
combined with an oscillating separator which si^parates the kernels from 
the broken shells in the dry state. The author mentions tlie following 
firms as dealing with deinilping plant. — A. OuiiCR, of Aigenteiiil, Franev 
(2 models, one of 25 H. F. and one of 12 H. P ; without tlie boiler and ma- 
ihiiie, jdant to tieat 5 metric tons of fruit in 10 hours had a pre-war price 
of 25 000 francs, and that lor treating lo metric tons 37 000 francs) ; 
Lotus I AHARRiv, of Marseilles (no details given as to the depulping machine, 
and, in the estimate foi complete installations, the ciushcr is not men- 
tioned, lhc])ic-war prices were 28 000 fr. for machinery treating 2% metric 
tons in 10 hours, and sy 000 fr. for treating 5 metric tons; the latter 
plant requires fiom 25 to 30 il. 1\); Messrs. Manlove. Aeeiot & Co., 
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ol Nottingham, also make a depulper about which the author has no 
information. 

The author quotes the text of a patent (May, 1914) machine for depulp- 
ing invented by Mr. W. H. J. Trkvor which is used by the Pericarp Syn- 
dicate of the Ivory Coast. 

Breakers. — The best results appear to have been given by breakers 
using centrifugal force, but they have to run at a very even speed, which 
is diVicult to obtain in Africa. When the breaker runs too quickly, the 
kernels are biokcn as well as the shells ; when it runs too slowly, a large 
proportion of nuts escaj^c being broken. The author gives descriptions 
with figures of the following breakers : — MaakE, of Berlin ; Miller 
Bros., ot Liverpool; Poisson (P'rance) ; Johnston (Liverpool); DowniE 
Crklin (made by Miller Bros, of Liverpool) ; Drews ; Hind & Lund 
(Preston) ; Dyer and Innes-Ward ; Craig and Co. (Paisley, Scotland). 

After breaking, the broken shells must be sc})a rated, which can be 
done either by hand or by using a salt bath of suitable density, in which 
the kernels float and the shells sink to the bottom. With this method 
the kernels have to be washed and dried, without counting the cost of 
the salt. The various oscillating and rotary sieves that have been invented 
do not do away with the need for the salt bath. 

Au ingenious machine was patented in 1914 (British patent No. 24249) 
by Messrs. Smith, Mather and Platt for carrying out the separation ; the 
author gives two figures of this machine. 

Besides describing the macliiiiery for dealing with palm kernels the 
author includes M. AnnET's rejiort on the industrial extraction of palm oil 
in the Caineroons. This rejiort describes : — 1) the management of the Maka 
factory, built bu the side of the North-Cameroon railway at the twelfth 
kilometre on a river with a steady flow ; it consist of 3 buildings : the 
power house, with two steam engines, one of 175 H.P.,and one of 75 H.P. ; 
the oil works, a large, 3-story, reinforced -concrete building, with all the 
machinery needed for extracting the oil ; and a large storehouse ; the cost 
of the buildings wus '^50 000 francs and Ihe machinery cost 300 000 francs ; 
2) the treatment of the fruit, the clusters are dealt with by hand in the works, 
then beaten, after which they are sorted to sejxirate the fruit ; the fruits 
are carried to the third floor by an elevator and distributed mechanically 
in special vats furnished with vSteam coils, where they are cooked. They next 
pass automatically to hydraulic ])resses jdaci’d on the floor below; the oil 
extracted flow^s into decantation tanks placed lower dow’ii, where it under- 
goes a first purification with stt^am ; it now passes to the bottom floor 
where it is recei^x‘s a final purification and filtiation. The pressed fruits aie 
deposited in octagonal drums, where the palm nuts are freed from their 
fibres ; they are cooked again, then submitted to heavy pressure ; the cake 
obtained is taken to the furnace where it is mixed with fuel. The palm 
jiuts are placed for several days in a current of warm air which is suf- 
ficiently hot to dry them and prevent the kernel from sticking to the shell ; 
they then pass through the Haake breaker. The unbroken nuts arc s<‘- 
parated from the broken ones and sent through the breaker again ; the 

[si«] 
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broken nuts pass into a salt bath ; the kernels float and are removed, dried, 
and placed in sacks ; 3) the yield ; 100 kg of fresh fruits yield from 16 to 
18.5 kg. of palm oil, from 16 to 20 kg. of kernels, about 20 kg. of fibre and 
about 40 kg. of shells. The kernels are treated industrially in Europe 
f)iily ; they contain 40 % of oil ; the remaining 60 % is used as a cattle cake 
or as a fertiliser ; 4) methods of supply ; ])roducts of the plantations and 
products bought on the si)ot ; 5) the stafj : i director, 3 accountants or 
clerks ; 3 engineers ; 4 works overlookers ; 3 plantation overlookers, 8 se- 
]>arate officials in the stores, with a total of 22 Europeans; the native la- 
bour consists of 400 workmen in the fact 013% 100 labourers in the store- 
houses and about 3 500 labourers spread about the diflennit plantations. 

II. ‘ The Governor, M. E Tournkau. publishes the translation of 
a repoit l^y Dr. Fickendey in the Journal Officiel of the Occupied Terri- 
tories of the Fcjrnier Onneroons. The conclusion reached in this report 
is th<it the problem of the mechanical treatment of oil-palm fniits can be 
considered as resolved, but every attempt must be made to improve the 
jnocess and lower its cost, while increasing the yield and quahty of the 
product. 

In his report, Dr. Fickendey deals with : — • the storage oi the clus- 
ter ; the separation of the fruit from the clusters ; the cleaning of the se- 
]>arated fruit ; the treatment with heat I0 destroy the enzymes that decom- 
l>ose the fatty matter (to do this the fresh fruit isplace(l in a steam-jacketed 
cooker ])rovided with stirrers ; the fresh fniil treated in tliis way has 
a tatty acid content of 7.8 %, while faiit that is first steamed and fruit that 
is boiled first have a fatty acid confeiit ot 4.9 and 4.1 %) ; the mechanical 
.separation of fruit fnjm pulp (which should be done alter the first press^ 
ing ; this S(‘para 1 ioii of the ])nlp is carried out peifectly by the peeling 
nuichine of the Oritson works at Mokundange) ; the first ])ressing (with 
a fixed-body hydraulu' press) ; the sejjaration of the juilp from the fibious 
mass (KkTTPi’.s* rotary drum has given good results, but, at Anou, there is 
a machine which works continuously, wliik the Kkupp macliiiie works in- 
termittently ; this inacliine might be im])roved and would then piove a 
serious competitor with the* Krupp drum); the drying of the» nuts; the break- 
ing of the nuts (the TIaake breaker does its work well, but tlic Mf)kun- 
dange fiictc^rv owns a machine buiU on diffirent liiu*s, wliicli gives excel- 
lent results) ; the separation of the kernels fiom tli(* sliell ; the* second piCvSS- 
ing ot fibr(>us mass ; tlie refining (d the oil ; the decolourising nr blanching 
of the oil ; the Agon method d<*scrib.*d concisely above ; tlu* ^deld (in the 
Cameroon factories al)out 13 % of kernel and 15 % of oil are obbiincd ; 
the Awewe factor3^ on the contrary, gets a yiedd of about 17 % of oil and 
^7 % kernels) ; the cost jirice (in Togolaud, they reckon 25 marks as 
the cost of preparing a metric Ion of fruit scjiarated from the clusters; 
the same figure is arrived at in the Cameroons. 

• 

35^ *- Motors for the Fixed Farm Machinery. — Rod r a , in La Vie A fuoh et Rinalt, 

YoarVrri,Nr> 4<). pp P nis, ( mb i 7, iot8 

After hiving considered the advantages of motors, the author studies 
[sss-ss*] 
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the various types of engine used to drive the different rnacliinos that do 
the indoor work of the farm. From technical and economic considerations 
the internal-combustion engine, whether using {K^tiol or benzol, is the most 
important in many cases, as it can be so easily installed, occupies so little 
space, on a bed, bracket or trolky (in this case it can be moved to the apjia 
ratiis or the transmission system that requires to be driven), easy starting, 
requires little attention, etc. For the dairy lndu.stl3^ the engine should be 
placed in a se])arate room, and the i)lace where the transmission passes 
through the wall between engine room and dairy should be fitted with a 
wooden casing to prevent injurious grises passing into the dairy. As indoor 
farm machinery runs at a relalively, slow speed, an engine with a small an- 
gular speed shoiila be chosen. If quick-running engines aie used, reduction 
transmission should be jnit in to reduce the speed. Great speed means 
ra])id wear, thus reducing Ihe life ol the engine and increasing the consump- 
tion after a certain time. Delicate machineiy’' like separators should be 
started by luind if possible or, if not, by means of the usual device that 
allows the belt to sliji partially on the pulley. When the engine is mounted 
on a trolli‘y, it can be easily" moved about if the machines are not con- 
veniently near together. But if there are many machines at scune dis- 
tance apart, and wliich have to niti at the same time it wt)uld not pay to 
get a number of engines and, in this case, a steam engine or an internal- 
combustion engitie (e.spccially Ih )se running on ‘'poor'* gas) should drive 
one or more cleciro-i^encralors to sujqdy current to electromotors driving the 
machiu<*s in tlie d.iiiy, cidt‘r room, wine storeroom, etc. As regards this, 
the^uithoi suggests that, if a 5-b TIP. internal-conibiislion engine is already 
available, the ])roc«‘dure to be followed could be like tli.it indicated by M. 
ly. Martin at the ‘* Acidcmie d'Agricnltnre when he conununicated the 
results of trials with a 6.75 HP. sluiiit generator running at i 600 revf>lii- 
ti(uis and a 1.25 H.P. shunt dynamo, with a Sjieed redueing-giMt mounted 
on a trolley or h.indeart giving a speed of 185 revolutions per minute at 
the countei-shaft ; these lesults w'ere as follows straw cut ter : power 

required 1.6 IIP.; average" sirength of current lequired, 12 amperes; 
cost ])er hour: 57 cuitinies, with current at 40 centimes 11 k kilowatt -- 
ro()t-clio])ptr ; 1 3 HP., 10 am])ercs, 48 centimes- root -washer : 0.5 HP , 
^ anipeies, 19 ceiitiiius- — fertiliser crusher: 1.3 IIP,, 10 aiiqKTes, 48 
centimes ca ke-eiu. slier : o 6 IIP., 5 ani])eres, 2 \ cciitinies — grain cru- 
sher : o 4 HP., 3 aiii])eres, t.| ctnlinies winnower : 0.6 HP, 5 ami>ere»s, 
2.4 ceulhnes. Very convenient electro gemeraliiig sets can be bought in 
wJiieli tile internal-combustion engine is placed wi*th the generator. Gi- 
ven its advantages the electric motor is quite indic.ited if an electricity 
com]iaii3" siqijilies the farm with current ; it is also advisable if water 
powder is available. 

The ** ])oor " gas engine is the most economical internal-combustion 
engine, but, like the steam engine, it takes some time to start it ; it is most 
suitable and especially economical in thG)se ])laces where it lias to run con- 
tinuously. 

The author next deals with the power of the motor and he advises the 
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would-be buyer to visit a farm plant so as to see what power is actually 
required before buying. Generally speaking an average butter-making, 
dairy requires from 3 to q HP. A separator taking 3 000 litres per hour 
requires 1.5 HP. ; one of 4000 litres, 2.5 HP.; large butter workers, 1-4 
HP. Some small freezing machines can be run with I-4 electric 
motors. Four HP. are required for a food-mixing room, including a mill, 
crusher, furze crusher, n)ot-pLilper, fresh-bone cracker. It an electric 
motor is used, the transmission must be doubled as the various 
machiiK s nin at very different sjK'cds. 

'i'he author gives figures which he has checked on various farms 
showing tJie electric current measured at the geneiator required for vaiious 
inachiiK s, .such as the Protte thresher, root-chop jxirs, straw-choppers, etc. 

Various i installations set uj) in aifferents parts of France representing 
the different ty]>es of farming and using different ty|>es of engines for driving 
tile itidof)r farm machinery are described, plans being given as illustra- 
tions of the various tyjies. 

360 - Protection against Fire on the Farm. — Mreno irp, u, in the Comptes rendus dc 

di l' {(adcinn' d'Ai'ih ullKu dt lutiruCfVi)' IV, No i7, pp 1022-10x7. Vifs, No 
vt nih< 1 27, 1 MI M 

Information on jireventivo meausres against fire and the organisation 
(d fire fighting in villages. 

TJie first measure that should be taken in any place is to build, fire- 
proof buildings. For instance wooden buildings should be given a coating 
of plaster and not treated with fire-proofing substances, which is a useless 
procedure. 

No fire-extinguishers of any kind are of any value; they have nev(?l* 
(‘xtiiiguislied anything, according to the author, who thinks their sale, 
like that of fire grenades, should bejiroliibited. The carbonic acid contained 
in the water in the extinguisher has no action whatever. If it could 
extinguish a fin*, no fire would be ]>ossible, as any burning body gives off 
torrents of carbonic acid ; thus, I kg. of buiniiig wood give.*^ off nearly 3 
cubic metres ot caibonic acid gas. The same ajqdies to devices using tetra- 
chloiide of carlion (which onl}^ extinguishes burning oils and ])araflin in 
faked exjierinu nls, like the previous ones) and extinguishing powdeis. 

Instead of having recoui.se to fire-e'xtiuguishcrs, either a hand or mo- 
tor ]mm]3 (eveiy farm ought to have one at least) should be used ; then, all 
tliat ivS iiecLSStiiy is to juit a special connection on the high-pressure main 
and have a c.iiivas hose sufficiently long to reacli the different parts of 
llie farm buildings. 

>6x - The Future for As:ricultural Machinery in Syria. -- Jhr f w wmti.Vo] cxxvi, 

No ])M |?(i 4^0 jNt)VUiib'r 22, I0 s 

A study made by the late s]>ecial British Commissioner in the Near 
Fast on the importance and kind of markets that night be available for 
British trade in Syria. 

The agriculture of this country might become vciy^ prosperous, but 
considerable irrigation schemes need to be carried out in order to provide 
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against the frequent droughts. Shortly before the war the Turkish Go- 
vernment had projected a vast irrigation scheme that was to be carried 
ont by an English company at a cost of i8 to 20 millions sterling. Though 
the late Government was not in a condition to complete such an under- 
taking for financial reasons, now the project could be carried out, it not 
completeV, at any rate partially. 

Only a very small proportion ol the cultivable area of Syria has been 
turned over by the plough. The great plains of the districts of Aleppo, 
Damascus, Hama, Homs and Haiiraii, like the more southerly regions 
going as far as Gaza, are hardly cultivated at all and, in those places 
where agriculture is carried on, it is still by means of the most i>iimitive 
methods. Modern agricultural machinery is unknown and the Syrian far- 
mer depends on the rainfall to supply his croj)? udth the necessary mois- 
ture. The Gouverument attempted to spread the use of agricultural ma- 
chinery by establisliing show-rooms containing ull kinds of farm machinery, 
and open to the inspection of those inteiested, in the chief agricultural 
centres of the Ottoman Empire, including Homs, Ale])i>o, 1 )aniascus and 
Beyrut, The machinery sliown was all of either American or German 
make. The German ploughs were made cither by Eckakt (^r Rudolph 
Sack, they weighed fiom 35 to q 6 kg., and the ]>ricLS varied from i to 3 
pounds of Turkish money (i Turkish pound —22,, francs, at par). In- 
teresting notes aie given on the various local j)loughs in use. T*) satisfy 
the Syrian farmer it will be necessary to introduce ])loug]is re.sembling the 
native ones', wliich are cliea]) and easily made Information is given as 
to hand i)inni)s for domestic use and motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
for iriigation. 

162 - Review of Patents. — Canada — Oonmark — new Zealand — ^Switzerland — 

UNirED kingdom — Uniikd Siatis: Sources, sto Riview, Jan iqio, No 104 

Tillage Machines and Implements. — Canada: 186572 Harrow 
mechanism. 

Denmark : 23808 Combined harrow and leveller. 

Switzerland : 801,5 Motor plough. 

United Kingdom : 119930 Plough. 

United States : 1280206 Plough scraper; 1280271 Plough attachment , 
1280361 Rotary harrow ; 1280793-1281 339-1283650 Ploughs ; 1280894- 
1281 358- *285089-1285514 Harrows; 1281285 Detachable plough point ; 
1281324 Disc harrow; 1281546 Agricultural machine ; 1281676 Harrow 
attachment rfoi plough; 1281910 Band levelling machine; 1282377-128299 
Motor ploughs ; 1282817 Cultivator ; 1284089 Device for the vertical ad- 
justment of the frame of a motor plough relatively to the steering wheel ; 
1284675 Pmgine gang plough ; 1285171 Plough for tractor. 

Drainage and Irrigation. — United States : 1280480 Tree irrigator ; 
1280518-1280701-1284318-1284447 Ditching machines. 

Manures and Manxtre Districutors. — Denmark : 23729 Self dis- 
charging manure trailer. 

New Zealand : 40474 Manure and seed distributor. 
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United Kingdom : 119956 Manure and seed distributor. 

United States : 1280O74-1282946-1282947 Straw spreaders ; 1281363 
Process of making calcium cyanamide and by-products from phosphate 
rock ; 1281449-1283183 Fertiliser spreaders ; 1282854 Manure spreader ; 
1284131 Fertiliser attachment for agricultural implements ; 1284667 Manure 
loader. 

Drills and Seeding Machines. — Canada : 186067 Hand seeder. 

Denmark : 2 3778 Grain feed regulating device for various agricultural 
machines ; 23872 Machine for planting seedlings and potatoes. 

New Zealand : 40474 Manure and seed distributor. 

Untied Kingdom : 119956 Manure and seed distributor; 120129 Po- 
tato planter. 

United States: 1280468-1282124-1282126-1282798-1284290. Seed plan- 
ters ; 1280546 Seed hopper ; 1281325-1284589 Grain drills ; 1282648 Seed 
limiting mechanism ; 1283892-1285327 Potato planters ; 1284626 Means 
for attaching discs to planters. 

Various Cih^turau Operations. — United States : 1280353-1280545- 
1280610-1283132-1283974-1284617-1285551 Cultivators ; 1281235 Culti- 
vator attachment ; 1281963 Foot pressure distributor for two-row cultiva- 
tor ; 1282677 Tree protector ; 1282776-1284075 Cotton chappers ; 1283664 
Cotton and sugar beet chopper ; 1284011 Expanding hoe ; 1284208 Culti- 
vator shield. 

Control of Diseasks and Pests of Peants. — Canada : 185968 
x\ninial trap. 

Switzerland: 80063 Small butterfly destroyer; 80064 Insect trap; 
80178 Caterpillar trap. ^ 

United States: 1280231 -1283811 Quack grass diggers; 1282277 Im- 
plement for destioying insects ; 1282697 Powder dusting machine ; 
1283053 Insect trap ; 128^698 Boll weevil exterminator. 

Kr.APERS, Mowers and Other Harvesting Machines. — Canada : 
3^85903 Bawn mower. 

Denmark : 23752 Binder sheaf counter ; 23922 Grain saving attach- 
ment for hinder. 

Switzerland : 80060 Mower. 

Untied States : 1280378 Fodder shocke'' ; 3280671 Kafir corn header ; 
1280686 Mai^e stalk cutter and loader; 1280842 Cow pea harvester; 
1280985 Mower dump seed pan ; 1281002 Grass receiving attachment for 
mowers ; 1281081-3283541 Maize husking machines ; 1281 iii fi^ttachment 
for mowing machine ; 1281133-1283816 Hay rakes ; 1281464-1283203 Bun- 
dle Cartiers for binders ; 1281477 Hay sweep ; 1281582 Ilarvesting and 
threshing machine ; 1282031-12^5005 Maize harvesters ; 1282045 Machine 
for harv-esting grain ; 1282308-1282545-1282883 Grain shockers ; 1282422 
Combined harvester with straw spreader ; 1282973 Pea picker ; 1283277 
' Cotton picker ; 1283>325 Grass catcher for lawn mower ; 1283414 Scythe ; 
i-^ 3474“1*283674 Side delivery hay rakes; 1283475 Rotary hay rake; 
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1283721 row maize harvester ; 1283807 Sickle bar for cutting pepper- 
mint ; 1284567 Portable detachable tongue for harvester , 1284737 Bean 
harvester ; 1285090 Maize cutter , 1285166 Butter for grain binder. 

Maciunes for Lifting Root Crops. - Canada : 185956 Plant dig- 
ger , 186208 Harvester for roots. 

Denmark : 23779-23894 Turnip digger. 

United States : 1280156-1282313 Beet toppers ; 1280207-1281066- 
1283641-1283810-1284449 Beet harvesters; 1281509 Potato digging ma- 
chine ; 1282205 Beet conveying mechanism for beet harvester ; 1282462- 
1282657-1285529 Beet harvesters and toppers. 

T^eshing and Winnowing Machines. — Canada : 185945 Screen 
for grain ; 186332 Grain elevator. 

Denmark : 23744 Devace for threshing machine , 23777 Device for 
fixing the sieve to a winnowing machine ; 23839 Sieve device, for thresh- 
ing machines. 

United States: 1280446-1280600 Seed separators; 1281082 Machine 
for lemovingbutt ends of ears of maize; 1281582 Harvesting and threshing 
machine ; 1282422 Combined harvester with straw spreader ; 1284246 
Flax thresher. 

^Iachines and Impeement^^ for the Preparation and Storage of 
Grain, Fodder, I'/rc. —Canada : 185930 Grain pickling apparatus ; 185965 
Sheaf loader , 186330 Straw stacker ; 186685 Hay compressing machine. 

Switzerland : 80176 Beiry press. 

United States : 1280211 Feeder for ensilage cutter ; 1281598 Hay cut- 
ter ; 1282312 Peanut blanching machine; 1283494 f Hay loader; 1283498 
Hay or grain carrier and elevator ; 1283512 Process for reclaiming seed ; 
1283796 Hay spreader for barns ; 

Forestry. - -United States : 1280356-1280951-1 281033-1284812 Stump 
pullers. 

Steicring and Traction of Agricih.turai, Machinery. — C anada : 
186263 Tractor. 

Denmark : 23861 Windmill generating electiicity. 

. New Zealand : 40561 Windmill. 

United Kingdom : 120217-120331 Couplings foi motor tractor. 

United States : 1280880-1280962-1282329-1282667-1283725-1284577- 
1285472 Tractors; 1281049 Tractor traitor coupling; 1281232-1282674- 
1283215-1284097-1284385 Tractor wheels ; 1282119 Motor driven plough 
traction w^hfeel ; 1282327 Tractor truck mechanism (self laying track type) ; 
1282328 Traction engine frame ; 1282334 Motor control gear of motor trac- 
tor , 1282683 Tractor device ; 1282827 Flexible tractor track and operative 
wheel theiefor ; 1282894 Automobile power tiansmitting apparatus ; 1283083 
Motor propelled tractor ; 1283129 Windmill or wind motor ; 1283199 Water 
power apparatus for use in connection with water falls ; 1283990 Guide de- 
vice for traction engine; 1285342-1285343 Tractor attachments for auto- 
mobiles. 
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Fekding and Housing lyivKSToCK. — Canada : 186528 Stanchion 
supi)ort. 

Switzerland : 80061 Feeding crib with movable rack. 

United Stales : 1282758-1285440 Cattle stanchions ; 1283301 Watering 
device for cattle ; 1283503 Stock feeding apparatus ; 1283567 Horse shoe ; 
1 - 2^4355 Animal releasing device, 

PoTTLTRY INARMING. - United States : 1280588 Device for making hens 
lay; 1282440 Incubator. 

Industriics Dgpicnding on Peant Products. — Canada : 186385 
Flour mill. 

Nexv Zealand : 39137 Drier for casein. 

Switzerland : 80092 I 'lour mill. 

United States: 1281090-1282069 Fruit grading machines; 1281502 
Vegetable cutter and sheer ; 1282312 l^eanut blanching machine ; 1282789- 
1282791-1282792 Machines for cutting green maize fioin the cob ; 1282790 
Knife structure for removing green maize from the cob ; 1283949 F'ruit 
conveyor ; 1284627 Sugai cane mill ; 1284628 Vegetable curing plant ; 
1284852 Pcament shelling machine; 1285560 Gravity fruit separator. 

Dairying. - isjcw Zealand: 39252 40142 Milking machines; 40135 
Cream can. 

Switzerland : 80228 House chum; 8)229 Churn. 

Untied States: 1280294 Milk or cream cooler; 1283343 Centrifugal 
sepaiator ; 1281914 Cteam legulating screw for centrifugal separator; 
1285079 Teat cup for milking apparatus; 1285338 Teat cup claw. 

P'arm Buua)iN(;s and ICyuiPMDNT. United States: 128120T Silo ; 
I282 (k) 5 Silo door mounting; I284()99 Silo scaffold. 

Various. - ( abuda ' 18599) Pump mecliaiiism. 

United Kniiidom . 120060 Centiifugal pump. 

I'mfid States . 12S0781 Kelp hat vester. 


RTT<AD P.CONOMICvS. 

363 - Comparative Data on the Cost of Product on of Olives in 1913 and 1918, in 
Apulia, Italy* - 'VTvtkv, m llu Jula So//, c \ fn lom/i it h (Hivuolfon, 

Y 'I W” NT*) Ti 12 i)i> R >ni N^xoiiibi DucnitKi unh 

Sig Mattry, ii Deputy t<> the Italian P«iiliament and Vice-President 
of the vSvH‘ietA nazionale degH ( )livi<'oltori " (National Society f)f Olive- 
growers), gives the iollowiiig data on the cost ol ]>roduction of olives in 
Ajiulia - 


l*nce of olui oil : 

In n)r ' orfiu \1 i>iu e i)f <iil fur expoi I i (k) per quintal 

Ii’iOih ici of />il fixed b> sL lU 4 lo per quintal 

Iiuuasc . . . . 2 Si % 

[S*»- 3 SS] 
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Cost of production of olives. 

Wa*,s aad other exp.««, j ^ t.'f ’’ I '*• 

Regions of Apnlta whets olivs-growing predomindtts: ^ 


Increase, 

% 


Men pruning the trees per day 

Women galhcrmg the olives . . • i » 
B(»ys of IS 8*14 years gathoriiig the 
oHves 

Men loa ling olives uii e.irts ...» » 

X 'horse cart > 

2 *horse cart . . > » 

Copper suliihate for spraying 
ag iin^i Cycloooninm[i) . . . -periookj* 

Regions if Apulia where olive 

Men pruning pei dav 

Women gathering . • » 

Boy- g.ithering r » 

Men loading the olivts. ...».» » 

1 hoi sc lart > » 

2 -h irse cart « » 


(i) Cycheontum oUaginum Cist, ~ 


4 — 5 

0 

1 

Ut 

1050' 

1.25—1.50 

20 — 30 

I 810 

I 1,25 

20—25 

0 

0 

3 — 4 

3^“ 

-45 

' I 070 

10 — 12 

1 150 — 180 

I 500 

12 — 15 

c 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2590 

55 

350 

1 630 

:raw ng is lit>\ 

predominant : 

- 

1 4—5 

I 18 — 2) 

406 

T.25 — I. 0 j 

1 iu~ 

-15 

ooq 

I — 1.25 1 

1 8—12 

808 

3 -4 1 

18 — 24 

600 

10 — 12 j 

100- 

-120 

I onu 

12 — 15 

200 —250 1 

I O60 


le.if sp d, Sie i? , M.iy ini/. No. 4^8 {PUi,f 


AGRICUCTURAIy INDUSTRIKS. 

364 Oil extracted from Oat Grains, v\n k \mpen, t; i: , in oih'n m yaun, Y.ai 1 1 

No j 7 , l)p ■’"1 ^ln ttidiin, )amnu, kjh) 

On lu'connt of the* lack of fats of recent ye.ars, several attempts have 
been made to extract them from sources hitlierto unutilised iu the oil in- 
dustry. Thus, tor example, Dr nownv. tried to extract the oil fi om oat j^raiiis. 

While rye, wheat and bailey only contain j of t.it, oats contain n‘- 
latively mncli more: according to KkllmvR, 4.8 %, according to Wkii- 
MKRr 5-3 %r in certain v’aiieties, up to 7 %. Oats resemble maize 
in this respect. 

The oil is extracted from the decorticated grain by means of benzine, 
which is afterwards removed by jiassing steam thumgh. In the first at- 
tempts, the oil was obtained in the state of a greenish emulsion, due ])ro- 
bably to the prcvseiice of starch ; to separate the od, sulphiirie acid was add- 
ed to the oil and steam passed through. Da ter on, the emulsification of 
the oil was avoided by using a filter. 

The physical constants of the oil are as follows : - v^pecific weight 
at 15" C , 0.91 1 ; Acid index, 62.1 ; Sa]>ouification index, 180.1 ; Iodine 
index, 91.7 

The calcuktion of the yield has shown that the value of the oil will 
cover the co.st of buying and extraction. 


iNDUsTKirS 
Dr.l’UNDING 
UN PLANT 
PR()mTCT.S 


[ 3 S 3 - 3 S 4 j 
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365 - The Use of Soys Oil in the Manufacture of Paints. — VExporuucur 

^7, P 39 P trK, M.».rch .28, toj 8. OuoteJ in the Bulletin economiquc de Vhidochtnc, 

YfMr XXI,N‘i‘W No \ ^7 7 >|> o'l’ ofn. 11 m< I H.ilobom'', S< i>t< Vt< bt r, miH. 

According to exj)eriments by the National Association of paint manu- 
facturers of the United States, the oil extracted from soya beans gives bet- 
ter results than any other vegetable oil as a substitute for linseed oil in the 
manufacture of paints. 

366 - On the Manufacture of Neutral Palm Oil, -ijvDrir (krK.ii.iiiii;ai(tuit inpei by 

M V xVMMv>rN). in the Cunhta^ undu dis bun(e^ dc VAuuU mte d' { ^luiUtiuc de I'lamc, 

V(>! V, N «; ]»p 1*58 no I* m>, f‘'i V. s, lou) 

M. IjNDiiT (Professor at the “ Institut national agronomique '' of 
PVance) gives an account of tlie paj>er that M. Pattt^ Ammann (“ Diiecteur 
(lu Service of the laboratories of the " Jardin Colonial", at Nogent), 
just returned from a mission to the Ivory Coast, has publi*^hed under 
tl]e title " Rcchcrches sur la juhrication de Vhitile de palme neiiirc " (Re- 
scMTelies on the manufacture ot iieutral palm oil). The author has published 
interesting facts relating to the luaitral oils coutaiiu*d in the fruits of the 
oil-paliu [Elacis gtiineensis). 

It is well known that palm oils have always a marked rancidity, which 
is shown by a high acidity and a disagreeable odour. Tliis rancidit}’ is due 
to the fats being split up by the enzymes of the pPnt tissues during the 
development of the over ripeness to which the fruit is allowed to arrive so 
that it can be easily detached from the pc*dnncl(‘S, and dniiiig the time the 
fruit stays in ])its or vats so that it will yield the oil more* cosily on cooking. 

The author of the above-moutioiied work shows that the fiuit should 
be detached from the stalks before becoming com)>letely ripe and boiled 
at once in water. In this way oils can be obtained whose acidity is qpt 
over 0.2 %, inbte*ad ot the 14 01 15 % that is not iincommonly found. Such 
neutral oils are quite suitable foi human food. 

367 - “ Cay-sen ” Oil. - vSd n<> 318(1 ihr r.iiup 

368 Process of Messrs. Maude and Crosse for Obtaining a Plantation Rubber of **5tan 

daid Quality Comparable to that of Para. 3Urhowu.iff, 11c, ir tiu jmunni 

of th Siu icfv of C)' mi( il hidust} \ V <»1 XXXVII, Na 6 T (V l,nii(l(>n, M lu h 30, 

KjiS \hA\ n\ i\n. liulUini tcunonit (Hi dc V hid nhtni ^(.nXXl N .S No 11 up «i<»p 
' Tf IK I fl Tpb S 0« t' liM loiS 

Although the quality of ]>Lintation rubber is often .superior to that 
of Para .iiid siiffi is less loss in wasliiug end dr^dng, a value ol J3 % more 
in pnie rubber is paid for Brazilian rubber. This picfcreiice can only be 
due to the regularity in the quality and chninliness of Para which facili- 
tates industrial o])eiations, especially vuleani.sation, which can always 
be eaiiied out under tin* same C(»nditH)ns. The diireieiiccs in the quality 
of ])LuitatioTi rubber occur, not only in ]mKlael.s of difi'<*rent origin, but 
111 those ol the same origin, ot the same plantation, even when ihe coa- 
gulation piocess has been quite uniionn. 

These diffenaices are due t<i: — the diiTeieiit vessels in which the la- 
tex has been put to obtain the crude rubber (sheets or slabs) ; the method 

[S<5-3S8] 
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used to coagulate the Latex (acetic add, smoking) ; the mechanical treat- 
ment : the temperature o£ desiccation ; the length of time elapsing between 
when the latex comes from the plant and when it is coagulated, during 
which time certain putrefactive changes may occur. 

The inventors of the “standard” method noticed that the quality oi 
the product is constant, whatever the other conditions may be, if sufficient 
time (3 days in practice) elapses before the latex is coagtilated. The la- 
tex collected from one day to another is placed in cement tanks, which 
must be almost filled and well closed by an air-tight cover with a 
water-seal so as to shut in ns little air as jwssible ; putrefaction is thus 
avoided. It is left three days. Coagulation is then hastened by adding 
a soluble calcium .salt. To avoid the formation of small carbonic acid 
bubbles a pressure of 1 to 2 atmoqdieres may be used. In this case the 
tanks must be of iron lined with aluminium After this, whatever treat- 
ment is used, a perfectly uniform white rubber always identical, is 
obtains d. Only the rubber from near the surface is slightly darker 
and opaque. With this i)roduct the duration of vulcanisation is much 
shorter than with Par.r, and the vulcanised rubber has the same tensile 
pro])erties. Instead of reducing the duration of vulcanisation, the 
temperature may be luweied, thus further improving the quality of 
the finished product. 

369 - F»per-Maldog Tests with Vulous Colonial Plants. — doc*om, e. and VtoAi, 1. , 
in the AtMtales du Musie colonial dt Marseille, Year XXVI, Third Series, Vol. VI, pj.. i- 
14 4* a Plates Marseilles, 

Th^ author (Professor at the French School of Paper-making) gives the 
results of tests they have made with i) “ Passcrina htrsuta and other Thy- 
meLieaceae, and 2) ” buis-buchm ” from French Guiana. 

1) The test with Passenna htruila I. (= Thymclacti hinuta Endl.) 
.ind with Daphne (of which the three biggest Eurojican .sjiecics art Daphne 
Laureola, D. Mezenum and D. (inidium, the otlieis being mm h too -mall) 
do not fulfil the expectations regarding their utilisation f('r paiier-making. 
Firstly, they arc ot.ly .small shrubs, which is already a dividvantage ; 
.secondly the bark, although relitively thick, yields too little, on account 
of the small d-mensions of tht stem, to be used alone ; finally, the wood, 
which would have to be treated t<f increase the yield, is composed of such 
short fihies that it is worthless. These jiLrnts cannot be used for iiaper- 
making. 

2) The " bois-buchon ” (for which the author cannot give a botanical 
detenmnation) is a wood remarkable for its lightness (d 0.60) ; it has 
very little colour,^ being almost white, from which standpoint it might 
do for papcii -making, but it is far from tender on account of its high lignin 
content and is fairly difficult to cut. 

. wood is unsuitable for paiier-making; it contains too much lig- 

nin, It IS difficult to treat and gives a poor yield, while the ]iroduct obtained 
is very mediocre. At the most it might be utilised as a filling paste of no 
great value. 


[Sts-s«>] 
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370 - Sphagnum as a Suif ical Dressing.-- Hoison, j. w« . in Sctence, n. a. Voi. xi,viix, 

No 1235, pp. 203-208, l^ncastti-, August 30, 1918. 

The use of sphagnum as a surgical dressing has become more and more 
common, not only for economic reasons but also because of the shortage 
of absorbent cotton. Of the numerous species of sphagnum, only four — 
Sphagmm imhritatum, S. palustre, S. papillosum and S. ma^illanwum are 
used for this purpose. These species should be carefully identifid as they 
may easily be tY>nfused with others. 

The value of sphagnum as a surgical dressing lies in its absorbency. 
The four above-mentioned species will absorb ana hold 14 to 20 times their 
weight of water, whereas ordinary absorbent cotton will only hold 4 to 5 
times its weight. 

The sphagnum is simply gathered from the bog, freed fiom foreign 
mattei, dried and sterilised. Experiments are in progress with a view to 
improving the dressings maae and also to utilising the sphagnum for other 
purpose's. 

371 - Factors and Methods in the Profitable Production of Sanitary Milk (1). — 

XlCHOLLS, W. D., in the Kentucky AgncuUutal Eeljenment Station, Bulletin "So. 2o(>, 

44 pp. 4-28 Figs, lyexiiigtnti, Ky., Miiuh, 1917. 

The bulletin under review is divided into two parts. The first deals 
with ljucteiial contamination and other factors influencing the hygienic pro- 
duction of milk and the practical means ol limiting or controlling them : — 
health and cleanliness of the cows, hygienic, easily cleaned byres healthy 
and clean milkers, clean and hygienic vessels, clean, healthy fodder, abund- 
ant supply of pure water, cleanliness during milking, rapid cooling of 
the milk and hygienic, suitably situated dairies. As a model is given tljg 
plan of the byre at the Kentucky Agricultural Station. 

The second part describes the autlior's exjx'riments, made to detcrniiiie 
the number of bacteria by which milk may be contaminated in the difier- 
ent daily piocesses in the byre and tlic dairy, and to find the best means 
of preveutiiig bacterial contamination. To this end petri dishes containing 
sterile medium were placed in the byre of the Agricultuial Station and in 
the adjacent dairy. 

Tlu' results show that the air of a clean byre contains relati\'ely few 
bacteiia, but that their number increases greatly when dust forms and when 
the cows aie in the byre. Utter increases considerably the number of bac- 
teria in the air of the byie, ground foods and dirty hay are efficacious and 
lasting souices of C(mtamination. Brushing the cows adds swarms of bac- 
teria to the ail. AA'anhing the cows’ udders, e\'en though they appear 
dean, greatly decreases (by at least V?) the immljer of bacteria which fall 
fion) them. In thick-grassed pasture land the atiiiospheie is almos free 
from bacteria. In a byre with smooth w.ills and concrete floor, washed 
^areiully and legularly the air should be practically free from bacteria. 

(i) For other works ou the same subject see: — Aug.-Ocl. 1911, No. 2779 ; Feb. 
and March, 1914, Nos, 152 and 259; Nov., 1915, No. 1207; Oct., 1916, No. 1098; May 
1917, Nos. 4^3 and 485; Jau. and Sept. 1918, Nos. 71 and 1044. {Ed.) 

[ifMTl] 
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Conclusions : To keep the bacterial tx)ntent of the air of byres in 
which cows are milked low, tbe byres must be kept very clean, duSt and 
dust-forming litter avoided, and the dust we 1 laid by watering. As the 
hair of cows is laden with bacteria, all loose hairs must be removed from the 
cows by currying so that they shall not fall into the milk. Between this 
operation and milking sufficient time should elapses lor the bacteria and 
dust to settle on the floor. The cows' udders must be carefully washed 
with warm water and a clean cloth before milking. Wiping the udders 
with a clean, wet cloth greatly decreases the bacterial contamination of 
milk. In distributing ground food and hay, care should be taken to raise 
as little dust as possible. 

Experiment^i made at the Agricultural Station of Geneva, New York 
State, showed that the greatest improvements in the constructit)ii and keep- 
ing of the byres has but little influence on the bacterial contamination of 
milk and that the most efficacious means of preventing such contamina- 
tion aie:— removal of bits of skin, hair, and other foreign matter during 
milking, cleanliness during milking and the use ot yarrow-mouthed vessels ; 
careful sterilisation of all instruments com‘ng in contact with the milk, 
and proteci:ing these* instniinents from contamination during the inter- 
val between sterilisation and their use. 

57 a - Composition of Buffalo Milk* •— Tautler G , in the Zeitschift riench and Mxlch- 

Ycnr XXVm N(> ^j.pp ^27 ^ 20 -f - 2 Tables Berlin, Scpkmbtr, iqiS 

The author reccniimendb the buiTalo as a dairy animal because of the 
high food value of its milk and its resistance to tuberculosis which makes 
the milk j)articularly suitable for those rulTeriiig from this disease. The 
content of lactose, fat and albuminoid is higher in this milk than in cow's 
milk (i) ; the calcium and phos})horic acid content is also higher. This is 
seen by an analysis of buffalo milk made by the author: ^ - S|)ecific gra- 
vity X ; moisture 81.94 % ; dry matter 18.04 % ; fat 9.07 % , total 
albaminoids 4,42 % ; casein 3.54 % ; albumin and globulin 0.51 % ; lac- 
tose 5.10 \ fifih 0,883 %• Th(‘ ash contains : — Potassium 13.33 % \ 
sodium 8.17 % ; cakiuni 33.51 % : magnesium 3.75 % ; chlorine 9 19 % ; 
phosphoric acid 33.59 %. 

Buffalo meat is richer in iron than steel's meat and is, therefore, ex- 
cellent for convalescents. 

373 - Cooperative Creameries and Cheese Factories in Minnesota, U. S. A., 1B14, — 

Dukand, H D , and Ri)Boik\, F , iii Fhe University of Alinmsota Ac,ftLulini ul Lxperi- 
meni Station, Bulletin 166, 53 PP 4 7 St. Paul, March, 1917. 

This bulletin gives a statistical study of the cooperative cheese and 
butter factories in Minnesota, laying particular stress on the impertance 
of cooperative and private establishments resjixctively. In 191 4 there were 
in this State 850 butter factories, (>22 of which were coopc‘rati\'e. Of the 
non-cooperative butter factories 39 were creamery centres and i8() pri- 
vate concerns dealing with local production. Of 120 806 398 lb. of Imtter 

(i)SlcB Aujr. 1(;J J, X(» r) [Ed) 
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produced during that year, 61.4 % was from cx)oprative dairies, 25.6 
from creamery centres, and 13 % from private dairies. More than of 
the total milk fat received by the cooperative dairies came from whole 
milk and gave the best butter. 

The cooperative butter factories pay their proprietors 89.7 % of the 
cash profits, private factories 87.9 %, and creamery centres 87 %. The 
cost of producing i lb. of butter and the price paid for milk fat were slightly 
higher in the co-operative butter factories than in the others. 

In Minnesota the cheese industry is concentrated in a few, small dis- 
tricts. Mole than half the production is supplied by Goodhue County. 
Of the 71 cheese factories existing in 1914, 36 were cooperative, 31 private, 
and 5 <'onnected with the central dairies. The cooperative factories were 
limited to the manufacture of Cheddai. Brick cheeses, and those of the 
Swiss tyjx* were only made by private factories. About of the total 
cheese and of the Cheddar made in Minnesota came from cooperative 
factor'es. If comparison be Hniited to the factories producing Cheddai 
it is found that the coopij-rative cheese factories distiibuted to their share- 
lioldeis about 2 more of the cash profits ; as compared with private fac- 
tories they paid 8 cents per 100 lb. more for their milk and sold their cheese 
at cents n lb. moie. 

The influence ot the cooiierative moveiucnt on the dairy iudustiy in 
Minnesota is then iisciissed, According to tlie United States' census of 
i<)io, chet‘Se-making decreased in Minnesota from 1890 to igio the produc* 
tion of tliis last year being barely 27 % of that of 20 years previous. Ne- 
vertheless it progressed subse(iuently ; from I()T0 to i()i4 the production 
increast‘(l by 2 \ The production of butter has increased continuously 
since 1880. Duiing tlie ten years ending it almost doubled. Today 
Minnesota holds third place among the butter-producing vStatt‘S of the 
Ignited States ; Iowa is vi^ry little in advance and mn}^ be overtaken by Min- 
nesota. The quality is excellent. One of tlie most ])Owvrful factors of this 
prt)gress is without doubt cooperation. 

Details are given of the organisation of a cooperative butter factory. 
Ill appendix are given the laws of Minnesota dealing with cooperation 
and the articles employed in the organisation of cooperative buttcT factories. 

374 - The Food Value of Argentine ^^Tasajo,,. — di la soi.cduuKuriii 

Yrn lylll, Vol. nil. I>p 238 Buciio'. Ayrc% April, 1918. 

This study, presented by M. LavEnir to the Minister of Agriculture of 
the Argentine Republic, gives the following analysis of two samples ot 
“ tasajo " (salted, sun-dried meat) (i) prcjiared in the Argentine, together 
with the analysis of a sam})le ot fn^sh meat for the purpose of comparison ; 


(i) rcjjaitls the w.iy ** tasajn ” prcp<ircd and the iniportaucc ot tliH indu^tiy in the 
Argentine, '.ce U , Apid, 1 91 3, No 415 {ti ) 

f I 
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Dry meat 


Fresh meat 


Sample No. x 

Sample No. 2 j 

Average 


Watei (at lu 5 ®C) 

' 36-3* % 

23*8% 

2b.9I % 

72 . 15 % 

Total mmcral inattct 

I6.02 

14-99 

i5-ho 

>.t>9 

Organic matter. 

^ 6.84 

1 <.1.73 

54-28 1 

26.86 

Total iiitr »gcii 

'1 7-45 

1 8.57 

-8.01 1 

3-30 

Nitrogen matter (NX 6.2*^). 

ll 4 <M 4 

53.66 

50.06 

20.62 

Fnt 

0.32 

7.b6 1 

3-99 

5-85 

SoiUuiii chloride 

, 15.85 

I* 13-55 

14.70 1 

0.08 


Both for the quantity' of nitrogenous matter as for that of organic 
matter, i kg. of ' tasajo " is equal to 2.5 kg. of fresh meat, assuming the 
digestiblit}^ to Ijc the same. M. IvAVICnir lias found that the water Sfdu- 
bility of the organic matter is the same for both vlried and fresh meat ; 
the solvent action of tK'psiii is a little more energetic foi Iresh meat than 
tor dried meat (treatment for 2 hours, at 37-3H0 C, gave : for fresh 

meat, 50 % dissolved, and 50 ‘‘o of undissolved, matter; for dried ni(\'it 
4J and 57 % respectivelv for .sim])le No. t and 40 and bo foi sain]de 
No. 11 ) 

375 The Meat Industry in Brazil. ul thi'x /Ct wua’ 

376 - Soudanese Wool. - l^\ur.,ni /^’ *1 Colunitth , /Uilltiin ilu J ar- 

//;> ( NTi. w S(M ifs, ar X( . II i>p (>•) 71 1’ »u ,, V >vcinb«*i Di't ciuIkm 

The many flocks oi shec]) that are to be met with in the Soudan, 
“ wo<illy " sheej) .nul hairy ” slice]), and shee]> j)roduce(] by crossing the 
two bnaals, yield wools of extrc-mely variable quality. Some are fairly 
fln<‘, others more or less euaise, while otheis contain vaiAung ])roporlions of 
hairs. It IS not exee]>tional to find these dilTereiit wools mixed together in 
bales oi coiumeieial wool, which (‘X])lains why vSoudanesi* wool is badly 
received in 1 'ranee 

All the dilTerent ty])es of isoiidanese w^ool 01 hail c.iii be iitili^^ ‘d indus- 
trially. But tlu wool must certainly be sorted before shipjhng it, b> set- 
ting a]»art tlu* tiiu* wool, the slightly eoarsci wool, the long, hard, shining 
wo(/l and tin* coarse wool. The hairs should be excluded com])letely as 
they should form a Se])arat<’ e.itegoiy and be elassed by their length. 
In this way goods ot unitnrm (Quality are obLiiued, answering to well-de- 
fined types, and which the buyer can take with confi<U'nce. 

^ 7 - The Agricultural Source of Benzoic Acid, —mvloxiv, 1* i aivi vSni Ti.r r. 

in 1 hf { ^ULuUutal (mzitli of CunuUa, Vol V, N(). u, pp ii p) ii Ottawa, IKcciii- 

bn iniS 

As the present piice of btmzoie acid is 5 to (> times the pie wai pi ice 
tlu* authors attein2>ted to iitilisi* an economic source ot this aeid — the 
urine of herbnorae - and in mc^dify the extraction piocess so tliat it may 
b(‘ adopted by fanns without any .special installation. 

The hydiolytic decomposiliou of the hippuiic acid of the urine ol herbi.- 
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vora gives glycocol and benzoic acid. To extract this acid the urine is treat- 
ed with niilk of lime, the solution filtered, the filtrate concentrated by eva- 
poration and the benzf)ic acid precipitated with hydrochloric acid. By 
a second method the decomposed urine mixed with milk of lime is treated 
with carbonic gas which removes the excess of lime, ferric chloride is added, 
the solution filtered and the insoluble ferric benzoate on the filter decom- 
posed by hydrochloric a(*id. There is a third method, by which the fresh 
urine is evaporate<l to its volume, filtered, acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and left to cool ; the hippuric acid crystallises and, by boiling with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid or caustic soda, hydrolyses into glycocoll and 
benzoic acid. .\11 of these methods are difficult to adopt on a {arm. 

Then is, however, a simple method, based on tlie variation of the solu- 
bility ot Ixmzoic acid with the temperature. Thus, 100 gm. of solution 
contain 0.170 gm. of lx*nzoic acid at o^C, on 2 u(} gm. at lo*^, 0.289 at 20®, 
and gm. at It is .seen, therefore, that by cooling a benzoic acid 
solution to C. a quantity of benzoic acid sepautes equal to that 
obtained by evaporating the solution t(' half its volume and bringing it 
to 25^0. liy ("^timating the quantity of urine excreted daily by a cow to 
b(‘ 20 lb. jxr I Of JO 11 ). li\e weight, the daily production of licnzoic acid by 
cws would lx i 11 ». It would thus be possible to collect each day by the 
abovT methf>d i lb. ol Ixiuoic acid pt'r 15 cows. Tlii.s ectnioiuical method 
could lx* adopted during the winter, when the urine mav lx easily collected 
in the byres, and would f(»nu a go^d supplenientary source ol incfune in 
the dair> industry. % 

37S ” Presarvation of Baans and Pw. ■ iicia'vu, i , m thr Ji^isiy £«- 

pcitpunl ituuliU •'j, pp Xmv J’.ruirwjdc. (>, i<)i7 

This circular describes the method^ of harvesting, drying, threshing, 
and cleaning peas and Ixaus, storage conditions, means of ooiitrolliug weevils 
(carlx)n bisuljjhide is ^aid to Ix' the Ixst), tests of the germinating capacity 
of the seed. Idrectioiis for the home drying ot these \egetables are also 
given. 

379 The Cold Storage Industry and the Future of Italian Agriculture 111, - ilkhetti, 

U.mtht £/ 'e/// i/t-/ /oo/j/f, Yt -1 I\', TM. pp ,>•'1 Uuun , ()< tnhi 1 loi.'' 

The imlustrialis.atioii ot agriculture, in llu' .sense of a systematised 
production, rests ou two fundamental bases : - - i)])reservati()n of the pro- 
ducts ; 2) their arrival at the market, in the best jiossilile condition ot 


1 1 ) riu' St itiAit nil Ynirbook of thi /vot ' torn of It Wv tor 1916 that, up to December 
O. i90>. llure w.Ti.. Ill Italy, -o.* ral.l storai^v* estab for preserving food products 

of anim ilonijiu. including michine^y cap ible of developing \ million ” frigorie-heiircb " (i. e., 
th ‘ mi'iib ‘1 of • dm ic^. rciu ivcvl lu c.> I’iug a b vly for one hour); there were 490 ice-factories 
cipib’eot p' il.i-Mug j: o )o i).iinl i!*. every 2 \ h mrs ; there wcie 70 breweries provided with 
e n i\r in u hnics which e >ald develon 10 million frigorie-heures ” ; and there were 150 
flrm^ ol UonK thu used e dd-^tornge indeouUl develop 3 million ‘'frigorie-heures ”, 

The" D ‘Cieto l/uocfdenenziale *’ (Decree of the Vietioy) No 1747, of November 21, 1918 
uH , I'f N t 2S',, D wmbT:, 19 laid down a series of measures for encouraging the 

construction aiul iisc of c >ld michincry for preserving food products , these measures 
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fresimess This problem specially affects the Itahan agriculturist when 
he sells his products in foreign markets, where Italian goods are much 
depreciated and even considered often as a nuisance, owing to tht compe- 
tition of countries where preservation by artificial cold h*is been in use and 
continually impioved for something hkc jo >cars Thus Californian pro- 
ducts arrive at Genoa, thanks to cold storagt while Sardinia, though near 
by and with products certainly not infcnoi to the former ones, s IK them 
there at fancy pnees or they deteriorate on the spot, owing to tin lick 
of cold storage and means foi Iransptut at low temperatures 

For crops grown on a large scale, such as cereals and vegttabks, cold 
also helps to preScT\e tin seeds (t specially if they an to lx* used for sow 
mg) by protecting them from parasitts and conferring on the*m a greater 
yielding capacity, estimit id to be at least 70 %, aecordmg to the results 
obtaimd b> the Agncultnral Station^ in the United Slitts In addition, 
the preser\ ation of sted b> cold, wink being more, efhcieiit tlfUin that 
based 011 the use of chemicals is also cheaper Cold storage can be used 
with the guatest possibility of suct ss in all tht si ig< s of wme making, 
from the vintage to s iL But cold storagi isesjxiiillv needed in tlu case 
of uops grown on a 1 uge seak, and whose procluets go bad i ipidly, such 
as potatoes (ivcragc piodmtion in Itah 17 milliou quintals , area 
glowing them 2<S()ooo to 290 000 hectaits), ehestmils (avtiagt pioductioii, 
S-9 million quint jIs) mirk x garden produets (avciage pioduilion, 11-12 
million quintals lua glow mg them, 70000 to 72001) hectares), various 
fruits (average produetioii, i) 10 luilhou quintals) specie's of Ciirus (aver- 
age produetioii, 8-9 million qunitals, aie 1 glowing iheun, about 70000 
heetares^ , 25 to ]o % of th Italian potato ciop is lost evciy Vear, either 
owing to spioutmg 01 lotting Chestnuts fieim Cuneo, which are guatly 
sought aftei on the \oith Aiue ncaii maiket, have to lx sent to Hava 
to lx shipped by rreneh boats provided with ex>ld storage, is no boats 
sail from Genoa equipped in this wa> The use of express trains foi eir- 
rying tlx fust flowers, vegetables and fruit'' of tlx se ison is only a pallia- 
tive, feu the product his to lx sold imiiie duite 1\ 011 rival it it s de si m it ion 
lust th same, while rc fug' rate d goods, wliieli will keep loiigei, can be 
stored until the conditions of s ile irc more faxoiuabU 

Before the wu (191^), It ily export c d pe nsh iblt good' to llu v.ilne* 


w )t - I 1 1 i) 111 >n pul) e )jlil]t\ i X inplj >11 1 1 \t ir It ui tli 1 m i t )\ lu 1 h m thi 
1 1\ 1 1 h< rici h 7/ I m hi (f r thi p iil c I Ih i v iuk n I « v t Jm;, ( < f tlu t ipil U 

1) '•pit 1 1) e )m u 1 1 ti lusp it It lu (jiu tin ^ this d < u {hi t i i iJ I } 

N > T i)t r U » R N" V nl> t t i )i S) Pi >1 I 1 ukl i ii f )u 11 th it h n 
might h t ) S I Itni i \vhchiif>ln t s ;u il qu inlilus < I ill kinds of fo )d sintf'- ui 1 shows 
tht net 1 f n ilhtimi m ir s t r nerUimin*' i in 1 1 m I tr msp 1 iMi n If( dso 
stfiti thillh 0 1 q 1 / o « !if! iU in pi St) (Ct iitr il I ish« 1 u JX h ^ ition) h is iirtad> 

ad ipltd thv f )ll tvr iig rit. IS < - pn wlxilit fitttd with e I i stor gt it llu lisp sil of 

privite ]ieis )us to t [] tiii t imht tu Sir lini i m 1 1 irr\ il 1 It il> tlu u«t of ihtrnu ms 
for 1 ititi tiaiisj) rt at I u te up i tun ^ > - 
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of 288 million francs, 60 % of which went to Germany and Austria, as is 
shown in the appended table. 


Products 


Potatoes 

Chestnuts. . . . 

Fresh vegetables. . . . 

Tomatoes 

Orauges 

I/cmons 

Table grapes 

Apples and Peain, . . 

Pfta'hes 

Cherries. 

Other frmlb 

Shelled almonds . . 

Nuts 

Drie^l figs 

Other plants tnoducts . 


In cold storage Kiench Ix'aiis require a tempeiature of about + C., 

and a hygrometric degree of 80 %, while artichokes, whic'h will keep 3 
niont hs, need a temjx?rature slightly higher than o'^C. and sufhe'ient humidity; 
tomatoes and egg-plant fiuil should be gathered almost rijx?, wrapped in 
tissue paper, placed one row deep 111 trays and stored at about 2®C. with 
a high degiee of moisture. Aspaiagus should Ix' kept at al)out o” C. and 
covered, with, damp cloths ; cabbages and cauliflowers, which will keep 
4 months, at 0° C., potatoes (which will keep 7-8 months) at 2.4° C., 
and with a degree of moisture of 60-70 % ; onions (keeping 6-8 months) 
at 1-2” C. ; strawberries, (will keep a few weeks) at from — i to 4 2® C., 
w'ith a hygrometric degree of 100 %. Jn refrigerating fruit, all thos- 
that are not perfectly sound should Ix^ picked out, good ventilation should 
be provided, together with a suitable way of packing ; from o — 2° C. should 
be used for peais, apples, plums and apricots, about o® Q. for peaches and 
chenics, below o® C. for grapes, and from 1-2" C. for oranges, etc. 

^80 - Cold Storage and the Italian Fishing Industry. - Ri vi su dtih eddo , venr iv, No. 10, ' 

pp. 2O5 2(Hj Jkomc, Oclubti ^J, jyiS 

At the first National Congress of Italian Fishing held at Ancona on 
Stplcmber 7 to 8, iqi8, Prof. Uberto Ferretti dealt with the apphea- 
tion of artificial cold to the fishing industry. In Italy, there is a ten- 
dency to replace sails by steam or other kinds of motive power ; but at the 


Value of direct 

Quantitiet Value of total exportation 

exported exportation to Germany and 

Auttria 

in thousands in millions in millions 

of quintals of francs of francs 


I 500 

35-40 

I 000 
200 
J 500 
^ 000 
300 

I 500 


. . . I 270-280 

. . I 130-140 I 

. . I 130-160 

. I 250 
. . 700 


20 12 (Geim.) 

10 3 (Auslr ) 

22 I 13 -J 4 

2 I 0.5 

35 1 

I 18 

11 9 (ueim) 

( 24-25 (irPim.) 
j 4 (.\us.tr.) 

3-5 ' 3 

4 5 - 

10 7-5 

40 I 27 

15 5 6 rci m ) 

9 o fAusti ) 

Ti I fy.K 
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Same time the means for preserving and transporting the fish must be pre- 
pared, using cold storage as a basis : cold-stores in the hold ; cold stores 
in fisii^ centres ; cold-storage vans for transport to the centres of con- 
sumption ; cold-stores in the markets. 

In the order of the day given as a corollary to his paper, Prof. Fbr- 
RETTi moved that i) the cold-storage transport of fishing products whether 
by water or by rail should be provided with everything to ensure the good 
preservation of these products, 2) the creation of cold-stores in the ports 
and in fi.sh markets should be favoured and carried out as oportunities 
permit, 3) the most complete instructions and most efficacious means should 
be provided to develop the fitting out of State steam boats and met chant 
vessels with refrigerating chambers 

fsstj 




PIvANT DISEASES 


DISEASES NOT DUE 

TO PARASITES OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

381 Biackhaart and the Aeration of Potatoes in Storage. — SrhWAKr, r*' c and Hoc, 

\ T in tliL Niw Yotk i’ icultutal Fxfitrifnent "Station, /iullclin Nn 4^*, pi> ^2i- 
) in Plates i X Y, lunt, h»t 7 

The preseilt knowledge of blackheart of potatoes is based on Bartho- 
lomew's investigations. Bartholomew showed that blackheart may be 
brought about by exposing the tubers to a temperature of 38-450C during 
14-48 hours, and that it is caused by injuiy to the tissues through respira- 
tion trouble. The chance discovery tliat, by depriving potatoes of air, 
blackheart may occur at much lower temperatures than those used by 
Bartholomew lead the authors to make a thorough study in order to de- 
termine the connection between aeiation and blackheart as well as the ef- 
fect of storing potatoes in high heaps in cellars and lofts, and in pits or 
unventilated heaps in the open. Mo.st of the experiments were macRt with 
sound potatoes, washed, wiped and placed in 3500 to 3700 cc. capacity jars 
fitted with ground-glass stoppers To study the effect of storing potatoes 
in high piles galvanised iron cylinders 9 inches in diameter and 80 to 126 
inches high were used. The top wa^ left open, but tlie bottom and sides 
were air-tight. One experiment wa<? made in the open with piles of po- 
tatoes protected against frost by a cover of oat straw and earth. The 
temperature varied from 2 to 240C. The experiments were made in April 
and May 1914, from January to May, 1915, and from October, 1915 to May 
1916. The Sir Walter Raleigh variety was used in all the experiments. 

The observations aie repoited in detail. The conclusions diawn are 
as follows : — 

Potatoes cannot withstand being kept long in closed surroundings. 
After a certain lapse of time which varied with the tempeiature and amount 
of air available, the tubers in the hermetically reeled jars became wet over 
part of, or all, their surface and when subsequently exposed to the air the 
wet parts turned blown and the flesh turned first pink, then black. With 
a volume of air equal to that of the potatoes, 10 to 12 days sufficed to pro- 
duce these symptoms when the temperature was about 200C.; at a tempe- 
rature of 13 to 150C. about 20 days were necessary, and at a temperature 
of 405 C, 23 to 40. Tubers in jars halj or a quarter full behaved similarly 
to those in full jars, except that the symptoms appeared later. Potatoes 
in sealed jars with less than 10 times their volume of air could o^y start 
germination; for normal germination a volume of air 19 times that of 
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the potatoes was necessary. Blackheart may be expected whenever the 
volnme of available air is less than that required for normal germination. 

Tubers of equal size differed greatly in their aptitude to contract both 
blackheart and discoloured surface. The cause of this has not been de- 
termined, but it is doubtful whether the size of the tuber is an important 
factor. 

The results of the experiments with potatoes in deep bins to determine 
the height to which they may be safely heaped, are considered by the 
authors to be insufficient to formulate precise rules, but 6 feet may be 
considered the maximum height at which potatoes mav be heaped for stor- 
age during several mouths at a temperature below 7® C, whereas at tempera- 
tures above io®C the piles should not be higher than J feet, if the potatoes 
are to be kept for more than 3 or 4 weeks. Tubers which suffered from 
insufficient aeration as a result of the exajssive height of the heap behaved 
as a rule like those in sealed jars. They germinated little or not at all, their 
surface was wet, the exterior was discoloured through exposure to the air, 
and they frequently developed blackheart. The principal difference lay 
in the presence of patches of rot caused by fungi and bacteria. 

Blackheart was sometimes found in potatoes piled in the open and 
was due to insufficient aeration, although the experiments showed that 
the aeration of potatoes in heaps without special arrangements for venti- 
lation IS better than would be expected, and that ventilation is not neces- 
sary foi small heaps. Deterioration caused by insufficient aeration was 
due rather to lack ol oxygen rather than an accumulation of caibon di- 
oxide. 

Pot«itoes attacked by blackheart as a lesult ol exposuie to a high tem- 
perature were generally normal outside, w^hereas those in which blackheart 
was due to lack of air weie usually more or less discoloured on the surface. 

Insufficient aeration during storage does net cause spindliug-sprout. 
It may delay geimination temporarily, but, if later the pc/tatoes receiv^e 
sufficient lir they eithei do not germinate at all, or else their shoots are 
normal. Tubcis badly attacked by blackheart are iiot fit fox use as seed, 
but those only slightly attacked may be so used. If the tubers appear 
sound and normal it is unlikely that the storage conditions have caused 
them to deteriorate for seed purposes. 

Blackheart is not only a question of storing, it is also a question of 
transport. It often occurs as a result of over-heating during transport in 
heated waggons. 


diseases due to fungi, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER DOWER PDANTS. 

3^2 - The Influence of Parasitism on Leaf Transpiration — SccNo 209 of thi^ Jitvuw, crneri 

3S3 • Biological and Systematic Observations on Oyinirosporaif£'/£rmc/aKar/a9- 
forme and O. iremelloides, m Sweden.— liKiifosoN, j , xn the uomptes utf 
Huodomadatnii aes ^funus di VAcaMmte des Sciences, Fust H*4ll Year, 1919, 

Vol CLXVIII, No <), pp 47<9-473 Pans, 1919 

In Sweden two species of Gymnospor^ngium, G, clavariaeiorme ( Jacq.) 

[S8I-SS9] 
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D. C. and G. tremeUoiies (A. Br.) v. Treb., occur on Jimiperus communis. 

Gymn. olavanaeforme grows on the common juniper. The fungus ap* 
pears about the middle of May on the eldest branches that show diseased 
swellings. 

The peripheral parts of the cylindrical, tongue-shaped masses that 
arise out of the bark are formed entirely of thick-walled, dark brown spores ; 
the two cells that constitute the spores are separated by a broad me- 
dian septum. The central portions of the gelatinous masses are, however, 
formed by thin-walled, pale brown spores whose cells are, incompletely 
joined by a narrow wall. 

When the thick-walled spores germinate, each of the two cells that 
make up the spore give rise to a short promyceUum which gives off lateral 
sporidia. When the thin-walled spores germinate, however, the two cells 
separate more or less completely ; usually each of them gives off a long 
germination filament that produces conidia by budding at the tip. 

The aecidium of the Swedish form of the fungus (Roesteha lacerata 
[Sow.] Fr.) develops on the leaves just as well as on the branches and flow- 
ers of Crataegus monogyna and C. mgra (hawthorn). Occasionally, the 
aecidial form of this &iK*cies also occurs on Cydonia vulgans (quince) ; ex- 
ceptionally, it produces spermogonia on Pyrus Mains and P. communis. 

According to the country that produces Gymn. clavariaeforme this 
fungus gives rise to three forms that differ in their biological characters, 
but which, in the teleutospore stage, are equal from the mor})hological 
point of view. For tliis reason they cannot be characterised as different 
species, but rather as specialised forms of the same collective sjliKjies. 
These are given below : — 

i) f. .sp. Craiaegt, with aecidium on Crataegus cocemea, C. Doublasn, C. 
grandiflora, C. monogyna, C. mgra, C. Oxycaniha, C. punctata, C. sanguinca, 
C. tanaccU folia, and C. tomeniosa; rarely the fungus has its aecidial form 
on Cydoma vulgaris (Austria, Sweden) and Pyrus communis (Austria, 
England, Germany, Sw^itzerland), as well as on Amclanckier canadensis 
(service berry) A. erccta (N. America) and A. vulgaris (Germany) , i) f. 
sp. Pyrus-commums, with aecidium on Pyrus communis , this fi^ini oc- 
curs in Austria, England, Ck*iiiiany and Swilzc^rland , as an exception, 
Crataegus spp., Cydoma vulgaris (i^ustiia) and Amclanckier vulgaris (Ger- 
many) may be infected 1 3) f. sp. Amelanchieris, with aecidium 011 Arne- 
lanckter almfolta, A. canadensis, A. erecta^ A. intermedia, A. ohlongifolia^ 
A. aerophil^, A. polycarpa, A. pumila and A. vulgaris. 

Gymn. trcfnelloides (— Gymn. J uni pen Ek., Gymn. tremelloidcs R. 
Hart) occurs in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, where it appears about 
the end of May. In this district it is commoner than the preceding spe- 
cies and lives on the common juniper. On this tree it either forms on the 
branches large, chocolate-colourcd tumours which are laid bare by the 
rupture of the epidermis, or it develops small aimpact cushions, also dark 
brown in colour, on the needles. After rain, the latter, like the tumours 
on the branches, swell up and take on a yellow c'olour. 

The gelatinous masses of this species are also formed of peripheral 
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spores at are thick*walled and aark brown, and central spores that are 
thin-walled and pale brown. The two compartments of the thick-walled 
spores are firmly joined by a broad septum, while those of the thin-wallcd 
spores are weakly joined by a narrow septum, so that the latter spores 
are easily disseminated. In the tumours on the branches, the thick-walled 
spores taper off symmetrically at each end. In the little ' cushions'* 
on the needles, on the contrary, the sante spores lengthen out irregularly i 
towardsbothends, andit often happens that the corners by the median sep- 
tum, are elongated laterally. Contrary to the assertion of P. Diktel and 
others, there is no specific difference between the tumours of the branches 
and the cushions on the needles. 

The thick-walled cells germinate by producing short promycelia which 
develop lateral sporidia. The thin-walled cells, on the contrary, usually 
germinate by giving out long gcrminative filaments which produce coni- 
dia by budding at the tip. 

The sporidia germinate by giving out a lateral, thin, gernunative fi- 
.lanient ; the conidia produce a thicker filament at their tip.s. 

In different countries Gymn. tremelloides presents different biological 
characters. As far as is known, the fungus shows no moiphological differ- 
ences in the teleutospore stage. This is why the author qualifies them 
as specialised forms of the same collective species ; these are as follows : 
— i) f. sp. Auciipanae (== Gymn, Jumpen Lk., etc.), with aecidiuui (Roe- 
sielia cornuta [Pers.] Miill) on Sorbu$ Aucupana ; this form is known in 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland and Sweden, in Sweden spetmogonia 
have otten been produced experimentally on Cydoma vulgaris, more 
rarely on Sorhus Ana and exceptionally on Pyrus Mains ; 2) f. sp. 
Mah (— Gymn, tremelloides R. Hart., etc. ; Gymn, Mali-tremelloides Kleb.) 
with aecidium (Roestelia pemcellata [Mull] P'r.) on Pyrns Malus ; this form 
occurs in Denmark, Russia and Sweden , sperniogonia have often been 
obtained exjx^riinen tally in Swe<len on Cydoma vulgaris, more rarely on 
Pyrus communis, and exceptionally on Sorhtis Aucupana] 3) f. sp. Ame- 
lanchiens (— Gymn, Amelanchicris Fiseh.), with atcidmm (RoestcHa A- 
melanchtens [I^. C.] Roum.) on Amelanchicr vulgaris , this form is recorded 
from Germany and Switzerland ; 4) f. sp. torminalis (-= Gymn, torminali- 
jumperinum I'isch), with aecidiuni on Sorhus tormtnahs and S. lati folia; 
this foiiu has been found m Switzerland ; sometimes, it appears, it can at- 
tack Sorhus Ana, S. Chamaemespilu^ and 5. hybrida and, perhaps, others; 
5) f. sp. Anae ( — Gymn, Anae-trcmelloides Kleb.), with aecidium on Sor- 
bus Aria ; this form is recorded from Germany and vSwitzerland ; the ae- 
cidial form is sometimes found on S. Chamaemespilus also. 

The fact that it is rarely found in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, 
the teleutospore form of the fungus attacking the apple, the great distance 
from the juniper (300-1500 metres) r as well as the feebleness of the attack 
of this form, do not agree very closely with the abundance of Roestelia 
penicellata on apples in the same region. Is there then, it may be asked, 
an internal source of disease, a stage in the evolution of the fungus, living 
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vegetatively during the winter in the apple buds, from which the sununer 
outbreak of the disease might be derived? 

In the southern part of Sweden, a form of Roestdia has sometimes 
been found on the pear, which might liave to be attached to Gymn. cla^ 
vanaeforme f. sp Pyn-commmn, 

' 384 ~ Wheats Resistantjto Adverse Weather Conditions and to Rusti in France. — See 

No 2/8 ot this Rcvuxi 

385 - The “Early Rose” Potato Resistant {i>HM<iv{Pbytopbtbor*intestuks), 

in Poland. -- St No |jo6()i this Rivkw 

38f) - Coffea congensist Resistant to Hemileia vasiatnx in Madagascar* — 

Sci No 2 j ol nils ACVtfW 

MEANS 387 - Lime Sulphur Mixture for the Control of Wheat and Barley Smut.'-MACKiE, 

itvasVRNIlON ^ 1 ^, Scienci, N S Vol XI, VIII, No i2\7, pp LiiicasUr, Pa , Novcm- 

ANPOONlfcOL 

Tlie control of stinking smut of wheat along the Pacific coast seems 
to depend largely on the prevention ot le-infection of the treated grain by 
spores ot the agent of the disease m the soil or on its surface. Even when 
a field is free fiom smut the soil may l)e infected by neighlxiuring fields 
or by threshing, when nuinlx'rs of smut spores are scattered in the air and 
carried for miles by the wind. Treatment with formaldehyde, so irffica- 
cious and economical in State‘s east of the Rocky Mountains, where infection 
of the soil dcK*s not appear to exi.st, is useless when the soil is infected. This 
is due to the immediate evaporation of the foimaldchyde when the solu- 
tion dries on tlic giain. 

On the Pacific coast wheat growfis usually agree that grain treated 
with coppei sulphate is almost or entiiely, free fiom mfection from the soil. 
As the coppc*i sulphate solutions used are very strong (i lb. to 4-5 galls, 
of water) they injure considerably the germination of the wheat ; to prevent 
tliis loss the caryopscs treated with coppt*T sulphate are washed m a lime 
solution. Thi« double treatment gieatly incieases the cost of labour and 
farmers frequently ask whether the lime could not be mixed with the sul- 
phate so as to have but one operation. Smc(‘ lime countciacts the effects 
of the copper sulphate on the smut spores this method is not ad- 
visable. 

To soKe this question the author made experiments with lime-sul- 
phur mixture. The pieliminary experiments on wheat and barley showed 
the mixture, even in fairly dilute solutions, to be very efficacious against 
stinki^ smut of wheat and covered smut of barley. A thick coating of 
the mixture adheres to the grain, thus protecting it very well against in- 
fection from the soil. Even when a very strong mixture (i part of mixture 
to 1 part of water) IS used the preliminary experiments have shown no in- 
jurious effect on the germination of wheal or bailey. 
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388 > ntents for the Control of Dliesses and Pesti of Plants -- Ser ko 362 oi thK Rt- 

View 

369 ~ Diseases and Pests of the ** Ouayule (Parihenium argentaium)* - vSce dxsbasbs 

No ^-’0 of thi’^ Eemew, of vakiouS 

CROff 

390 - Pes^4i/o2z/«Oiiep/jiy/ontheTeaPlantintheCaueasu8.-~StcNo vui una 

Kevtew 

391 > Disease of the Cacao Plant in Madagascar. ~ Sc c Nt) 32 > of this Revn w 

392 > Observations or PeronosporaSp/aac/a^, Injurious to Spinach in Sweden.— 

Eriksson J , in Iht /or Jiotuntt, Vol XV, No 15, 25 pp + iEigs + 4 Philo*. 

StoLkholni, igi8 

In Sweden at. in many other Euiopean countries and in North America, 
the leaves oi spinach are attacked by a Perono^phora which, differing from 
the majority of previous authors, the author prefers to consider, as does 
Laubert, as a distinct species under the name of Peronospora Spinadae 
(Grev.) Laub. 

This fungus has been obseived in various localities in Sweden at any 
rate since 1904. Per.Spinaciac has appeared near Stockholm almost annually 
and with varying intensity during the period 1904-1913. In the middle 
of July, 1911, it attacked a bed very violently, all the spinach being infested 
by the fungus in a few days. Another bed behaved quite diffeientlv ; in 
this bed, about 100 feet away from the first and in which the spinach had 
been planted at the same time as in the previous one, the plants weie, on 
the contiary, quite free from the parasite. There were no shmbs in the 
locality that could have hindered the spread of the .spoies of the fungus. 

The only difference was that the seeds used for the two beds had been 
bought fiom diffeient seedsmen. The unattacked bed remained free all 
summer and autumn. The different behaviour of the plants m the two beds 
can only be explained, accoidiug to the author, by the introduction of the | 
disease with the seed into the mlected bed To check the truth of this 
theory, the author gathered the seeds from the healthy bed m autumn; 
this seed, when sown in different bids, gave nothing but healthy plants in 
the following year. 

The author describes the life cycle of the fungus, according to the re- 
sults obtained by him in cytological researches begun in 1911. 

According to these researches the life cycle of Peronospora Sptnactae 
appears to be established from its first appearana* when it appears as a 
fungoid system of colloidal nature, enclosing filamentous and granular 
formations living in symbiosis with the protoplasm of the host cell, then 
destroying the chlorophyll grains up to the extrusion of the piimary fila- 
ments of mycelium through the stomata. It still remains to be* found how 
the fungus in the form of plasma, perhaps with the aid of spores of secon- 
dary formation, penetrates into the host plant. 

To make sure of having a crop of spinach free from tho- fungus, only 
seed should be used that is known to have b^n gathered from healthy plants, 
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391 - FurflierReieMchesonBnunWe-Leal Diseueof Qm V 1 i»(i). — P«mi, j, , in the 

Rendteonlt idle oeiiUe idla Reale Accaiemia dct Ltncel, Clasae dl Sclenzc flsicbe, mate- 

matiche e naturali, Vol XXVII (and. Hall-Year, 1918), in 9-io, pp. a 7 i-'» 7 S + l Fig. 

Rome, 1918. 

The results of recent experiments carried out by the author at the Royal 
Nursery at Arizzano (province of Novara), at the Higher Forestry Insti- 
tute at Florence, and in Sicily, especially on the variety “ Rupestris du 
IvOt confirm previous affirmations, i. e., that the specific cause of bran^ble- 
leaf disease (PVench : roncet court-noue ”) of the vine is to be found 
in the soil ; in addition, it is shown that the pathogenic action is due to a 
microorganism which has the morphological characters of a plasmodium. 
This microorganism, after living a certain time in the free state in the soil, 
penetrates the tip of the roots, and spreads in them, causing a stoppage 
of growth in length and deformation of their tips. 

The attempts to isolate the microorganism in question suggest that 
it may possibly he cultivated on artifical nutritive media. 

394 - MarzieUft Castanew, a Hypyomyoete Causing Black Rot of Chestnuts (2). — 

MC/VNGXn Iv , ill ihL rcndus dei> smmt’j de VAuidsmic d' A culture de I^tance, 

Vol IV, No 12 . up 88*) HH() P.iri--, 

Researches carried out by the author with the help of M. ViNCENS 
have shown that black rot (French ; ” pourriture noire ”) of chestnuts is 
produced exclusively by Ilarziella Casfaneac which confirms Bainikrs's 
opinion and that tlie rot does not develop on fruit attached to the rree, 
the infection taking place after the chestnuts have fallen to the grouHd. 

While t he fungus is growing, a very act i v e evaporation takes place which 
makes the edible part very light. This property is well known to growers, 
who utilist* it lor se])arating dist*ased from health)’ fruit by putting them in 
water, when the diseased ones float airl the healthy ones sink to the bottom. 
But this process is deceptive as fruit that are at Uie beginning ol an attack 
of rot are still heavy enough to tall to the bottom , left with healthy chest- 
nuts, they finally cause the whole crop I0 rot. 

To protect the chestnuts against the attacks of H. Castaneae, the au- 
thor recommends the use of sulphur dioxide by pi oc ceding as follows: — 
gather the truit each day and diy them in the sun on a cle an spot or on racks; 
dry green leaves in the sun ; then place a layer of leaves in the bottom of 
a small cask or box, cover it with a layer of chestnuts, cover them with ano- 
ther layer of leaves and another of chestnuts and so on, until the box is 
half-full ; burn one 01 two sulphur ” matches ” and close the cask or box 
very tightly ; after 4^> hours, open the box and fill it with green leaves and 
chestnuts that have already been treated ; closi* it up and vStore it away in 
a place sheltered from cold and damp. 

If it is feared that the chestnuts are already much attacked by black 
rot, separate them by difference of density ; those that sink to the bottom 


J) Set- , July I0I4» No 684 ; if , Sept 1916, No 1029 {kd ] 
(2) Sec* R , Ftbruary, igi7, No {kd ) 
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(they are left in for 8 to lo days, acxiording to the method used m the canton 
of Mercoeur, Correza) are dnedinthc sun, then treated m the way descnbed 
above. 


WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

395 > The Growth of Weeds Favoured by Weather Conditions, in the Rice fleids of Pied- 
mont, Italy. — Stt No 279 of this Rt new 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

396 Italian Coccidae. — LroNARDi.c* , m th HollttUnotUI Uiburatono di Zoologta f*in$ 
rah ca ranadUla R Scuola supmort d ifticoltuhi in Portia Vol XII j)p 188 21O -}- 
13 Figs Portui (Niph j 19T7 i(ji8 

The list of Itiliau coaidae has been iiici eased, of late years, by va- 
rious new forms Thest are - 

1) Ai>pic/iolus Judericola Luid , on Hedeta Helix . 

2) A hritanniius New si ,011 H HeIn, RJummiis Alate^ms and Vt- 
burnmi sp , 

]) A laianiac Sign , on P and anus Vcikhi , 

4) .1 Icnficularis Lmd , on Oka tmopaca, Pi duct a Lenin us, Po- 
pulus ircmula 

5) A li^uJnn^ n sp , on the vim , 

0) HemibcrUsia snbtcrrama Lmd, on Agtopyron internkdmn, A, 
fcptns and Agropynm '-p , 

7) H cpludrarim (Lmd ), on hphedra nehrodemis , 

8) H trahuii M ircli on tht same host plant , 

1) ) U canarunsi (Uiid ), on ( entaurea ^]> , 

jo) rargionia nigia Sign , on ( meraria wanfima , 

11) 1 laapi (Lmd) ,011 (renista pilo a , 

12) Lcpidosaplit' iubifiulala Mnlcii , on iymbodum Iracyanum, 
ij) PsiudopaiUitoria parlaioriodts Ckll , on an niideterniintd plant , 

14) {dmodiaspis tiicicola March on hfua arborea , 

15) Houardia hidavis (Conist ) on Haimatowlon camptclnanum , 
if)) I uhtanum piunadrt (louse), on wild idum and on peach, 

17) hul pthgerim 11 sp , on plum, 

18) hul ftcinum Paoh on htcus Carica, 
iq) hid senuum Lmd , on alba 

20) Entalymnalns kssellatm (gn), on Kentia and other palms, and 
on Ptirospermum acerijoUum , 

21) Pseudococcus dimimdus n sp , on Phormtim temx , 

22) Ps notahilis n sp , on Myoporum tuberculatum dnA Nicotiana sp. , 

23) Ripersta sikesiri n. sp , in a nest of Plagtolepis pygmae^ (Latr ), 

24) Iriococcus cacfearimi n sp , on Cereus sp. and Mammillana sp.; 

25) Nidulana pulvinata (iPlanch ), on Quercus Ilex 

As an ajiptndix a list of all the cocudae so far recoided in Italy and 
their respective host-plants is given A total number of i47"coccidat is 
given in the list ^ 
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397 - Coeeididas of the Philippine blands (t). — robiwsow, n.mTh* PMitppttu 

nal of Sctenct, Se tion D, O^iaral Biology Ethnology, and Anthropology, Vol XIII, 

No 4, pi> 145 147 -f ^ Mfiiiil i 1918 

The hst given includes the following species collected in different 
parts of lyucon island 

1) Phenacoccus ^pinosu^ n sp on Ftcm nota , 

2) Pseudocoeem vtn^atus (Cockerell), on Bndelta sttpulans and ffi- 
btbcus Rosa stn&n^'is , 

3) Hetmehtohaspt^ asptdistrae (Signorct), on npt fruit of ireca 
Catechu , 

1) A^pi hot ns cydomae Comstock, on Samanea Saman , 

5) Pseiidoanidta mantlensts n ‘-p , on the preceding host , 

()) Ckrysomphalus rossi (Maskell), on Phalaenopw sp , 

7) Greemella jauinensis (Green), on Eu:^ema sp 

6) Lepvdosaphes do ent (Packard), on nj)e fruit of 4 Catulm 

The author also refers to Cryptoparlatona uberifera Lmdinger, said to 
have been collected in the Philippines on irfocarptts sp and Mallotus phi- 
hpptnensts he did not find this specie"* 

398 " Coccidae from the Island of S Thomas 21. — i)i si vbrv v i mU , 

P jiilhv Hh^I tin ii h S t n i;n nji d I i inr N i p]> TO'’ rOj Pm*' 1918 

The list includes — 

1) Icerya purchase Mask , on cultivated Rosa, i cue cid not yA recoided 

fiom wt stem or equatonal Afriea , ^ 

2) 0 rthc 7 ia msi^nis Dougl vtry common on leaves of Coffta arabica , 
especially attacks the terminal bud and seems to favour the development 
of Capnodium ( offiae , it lus not yet been rccoidcd fiom the French colo- 
nies Hi Africa 

3) Pscudoooicas viin (Ri*.bo) 011 roots and fruits ot Fheobroma Cacao , 
Ccfoplastes sp , fairly abundant on the branches of C arabica; 

5) Vinsoma sltllifera Green, two speeimens only on leaves of Ci- 
trus sp , the species had not beem previously recorded in Africa 

0) Lecanium nigrum Nicln , fa rly common on leaves of Htvea guia- 
nensis, but appaienlly not very injurious , 

7) L viridc Green, veiy common on leaves of Cojfea hberica, toge" her 
with Its paiasite, Ccphalosporium Lecanii , 

Aulacaspts pentagona (Targ), very abundant on Lanca Papaya 
and on Heoca gmanensU , not yet recorded from the west coast of Ainca ; 

cj) Aspidxotus (Pseudaonidia) trilobitiformis Green, very injurious 
to Theobroma C acao in the island, from wheic tlie coccid had already been 
recoided but not from the French colonies in Africa , 

10) A palmae Morg and Cklk, common on leaves of Carica Papaya 
and Artocarpus xnctsus , rarer on leaves of Theobroma Cacao, Persea gratis- 
stma and Citrus spp , 

(1) S ( A J)ti 1 >17 N; I >^3 (£</ 

( 2 ) S t A A£iv 3 )Th V i t (I'd ) 
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11) A, (Selenaspidus) aritcidcUt^s Morg., on T, Cacao and on various 
other representatives of the flora of the island ; 

12) A. (Morgandla) mmkelk Ckll., on T. gratissima accompaiued 
by Aulacapsts pentagona; 

13) Myhlaspis beck Newm. (= M.cttncola Pack), on CiUus spp. ; 

14) Ischnaiipts fihfortnts (Douglas), on leaves of Coffea lihenca, 
but rare. 

39) - New Hasr Plants of ths Caccid Ltcanium ptrs/csej in France. - nuiutm 

(kid hocUUtntomHouque (U } yjnri>,'N( is p 207 P.uis loiS 

M. P. VayssiEre announces that the Entomological Station of Paris 
has received specimens of Lecamum pemcae Fab., observed on Euonymus 
japontcus (at Bordeaux and Orleans) on £. pulchellui^ (i) (at Bordeaux), 
on Ampelopsts sp., and on Wistaria clunensts. Previously, these plants were 
not recordea as hobts of this Lecamum 

400 - Bacterial Parasites of the Larvae of ^*8 Cabbage White Butterflj (P/er/s/rras- 
sicee) in France. - Pailioi, \ , m lh( t dt \ Si lU l Acidemie iU\ 

Sennet liisilIiilYe.il i()j ) Vt)l CJyXVIIT No n pp 170478 Tins k/to 

From the larvae of Piens hrassicae five bacterial pirasites have been 
isolated and iidmed ac:oiding to th ir respi^ctive cultur.il properties, Ba- 
cUlus picns ftaorescens, B piens hquefaciens, B ptens non hqucfaciens a, 
B. piens non h^uefaciem p, and B piens agtlis 

The first four come from the region of Dyons (plateau of Sathonay) 
and the fifth was found at Sellieres in the Jura mountains. 

^ , Amongst thest bacteria, B. piens flmrescens was found most frequently. 

4 •! - Kaw Bictarial Pa^'antas of th> Cjckchaier, Obsdrvdd in Franca. - I’viliot, \ , 

m th^ Comptis nniiis dis Sc ay s It! J 1 1 in t us Stun s IFi 1 Y«. 11, jgib VoJ 
L-LXVri N) 2S, ])p liopi 1048 I’ n*- ToiS 

Three species of bactei la that dilfei from those previously observed ha\ e 
been isolated from cockchafers from Tours. Two of them liquefy gtlatiiii and 
can be placed in the gioup that the author calls bacillus mclolonihae /^ 
quefaciens , each species is designated by the letters p and y , the third spe- 
cies, which does not liquefy gelatine, can be placd in the group B. melolom 
thae non hquefaciens, which already includes three other species (a, p, y) ; 
It can therefore be designated by the letter S. 

The action of the new bacteria on sugar enables them to be distinguished 
from those previously included m the abo\e mentioned groups. 

402 - Parexorlsta car/dei,sk Dipterous Parasite oi th^MacroIepidopteron 
Oiceticus plafensis, injurious to Trees in th? Argentine (z). — caride Mas - 

smi, r and BRfeTHP> ] mthc iniUs dt li i>i u lad Rnrcd Ar cnhni, Yc u LIII» Vol 
lyll No Ip]) 207 21 s -f II f I C)l()Uied P «U Buctins Avrt 1918 

Desciiptioii of Parexorisia caridci Brfethes, parasitic on the larvae of 
Oicehcu^ platensis Borg (“ bicho de cesto or “ bicho de canasto *'). 


(1) Accor Jmg to tlx Index Ktwensts, E pulchellus ib i sviionyiiL of E japonicui, 

Lnm ii-d ) ^ 

(2) See R , Ftb 1912, No 459 . > Oct 1917, No 981, R , June, 1918, No 714 (Ed ) 
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This appears to be the first dipteron recorded as a natural enemy of 
the macrolepidopteron. It has been introduced from the north of Cordoba 
into the province of Buenos-Ayres, where it has already bred. Only the 
future can tell whether, after becoming acclimatised in the new region, the 
dipteron will be as efficacious against Oicetious plalensis as it is in the north 
of the Argentine. 

403 - An Insecticidal Powder from Corea. - Set No 325ofthi<i?mf'«' 

404 On Phthorimaea operculella a Microlepidopteron Injurious to the Po- 
tato, and on its Presence in Morocco (i). — Huiutm de la Socuu' entomio^tquc de 

Regarding the returk by M. J. de Joannis on the presence and harm- 
fulness ot PhihoYimaea operculella Zell, at Casablanca (western Morocco), 
M Pickard states that it is not the first time that this microlepidopteron 
has Ix'en observed in Morocco. He obtained it, in the early part of 1917, 
from the neighlxmihood of Fez, where it does considerable damage. Phtho- 
Yimaea operculella has been known lor a long time in Algeiia, and its pre- 
sencx* ill Morocco is probably not ot leceiit origin. 

405 Pectinophora gossypMla, a Microlepidopteron Injurious to Cotton^ in 

Italian Somaniand{2). - Dhl (>urrcio, m L i>riiulturu (oloniaU, Vcai XII, iiid 

lIiiiYtii No S, l»i> 2‘)S 311 f* IS F ouiiLt, H)is 

Gelci hia^os^vpiella ( - Peciinobhora go'^i^vpicUa) is now even distributed 
thiough tile cotton-glowing regions ot Italian Somaliland, where it has been 
reckoned that the ait ton capsules aie attacked by the insect neaily in the 
pioportion of 100 

The authoi has worked out the life history oi the microlejiidopteron 
tioiii material semt to him for examination, and he found the eggs and lar- 
vae ()1 the insect were attacked iu large propoi lions by eiidoparasites. It 
sullices to say that the number of PecimophoraXXioX energed from the capsules 
were, in proportion to their parasites, as i is to i According to obser- 
vations made m Italy, most of the endo-parasites were injurious to the lar- 
vae rather than the eggs. These natural enemies, which belong to the Hy- 
menoptera, aie i) a braamid, in great numbers and represented by males 
and females, 2) three chalcidids, one of which attack the eggs of the micro- 
lepidopteioii, wliile two, represented by females only, attacks the larvae, 
j) a proctotiupid, represented, in the aillection nude, by one female. The 
author desciibes these endo-parasites, but does not identity them speci- 
fically. 

In ordei to utilise these natural enemies in the CHintrol of the micro- 
lepidopteion, it seems advisable that, when the cotton harvest is finished, the 
workers should examine the fields and remove all the bolls .still remaining 
on the plants. These capsule should be placed carefully, avoiding crushing 


{i),Sv. A’ , fan X( No jOo (Jd) 

[j) vSli A' , Dti , nuS, NiJ 1435 (td ) 
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themi in large boxes whose side walls are provided with at least four open- 
nings covered with wire gauze with holes large enough to allow the endo- 
para^ites to escape while retaining the adult microlepidopteron. The boxes 
should be placed in the plantation at intervals of 150 feet apart, and laised 
above the soil on stones so as to prevent their contents getting damp. 

406 - Qrmpibolitba leplaatriaoa, a Miorolepidopseron Injurious te the Culti- 
vated Cabagdy in France. — JOANin.% P , in the Bulletin dc l,i Socicte enUmolomqxu 
dc France, "So i7. PP -M 4 - 2^7 Paris, 1918. 

The author states that he has taken, on August 15, 1918, at Niort 
(Deux-Sevres), Grapholiiha Icplastriana Curtis, a microlepidopteron so far 
with few records in France. 

The species is considered as an English one, but it is occasionally found, 
besides in France, in Austria-HungaTy, Roumania, and in Italy. 

Though it feeds on the wild cabbage, the larva of the icrolepidopteron 
also feeds on the cultivated cabbage, as was shown by rearing experiments 
carried out by C. G. Barrett en England ; it docs not appear, however, that 
the larvae have been never observed attacking cultivated cabbage sponta- 
neously. The only, and that a rather vague, indication in this respect is 
that E. DK JoAMNis took, in 1884, about 15' specimens of Graplwlitha le- 
plastriana in a railwayman’s garden near Douvres ; in the garden about 50 
cabbages were growing, and had probably served as hosts to the larvae of 
the microlepidopteron. 

This Grapholiiha has caused serious damage in Italy. In August, 1912. 
Sig. Cecconi wrote that the cauliflowci crops in the neighbourhood of 
Fano (Marches) were seriously attacked by the larvae of a microlepidopteron 
that the author, after examining the adults, was able to identify as Grapholi- 
iha leplasinana. The larvae feed inside the tops of the young plants, caus 
ing them to decay rapidly. vSig. Cecconi published a special papei the year 
after on the cause of the trouble, which has been long known to the farmers 
of that region. 

407 -* Agriotaa Uaeatus, a Coleopteron Injurious to the Vine, in Italy — i*'a- 

BIANZ, C , in the GiorfMle vinieulo ttalumo, Year XEV, No. 8^ pp. / 1 *7^ 4- - PiK. Cabale 
MoiiRrrato, 

In the province of Novara the larva of A^riotes lincaius 1 ,. (French: 
'^taupin raye ; English: ''click-beetle'') has caused during the last 2 
years or so, frequent and serious damage to the nurseries of grjifted Amer- 
ican vines. The larva can be found in the nurseries towards the middle of 
June, when the ttnder shoots of the scion begin to show ; it remains hidden 
some time in the upper layers of the mounds of earth covering the young 
plants and precisely in proximity to the point of ins(*rtion of the graft. Soon 
after, it attacks the young shoots close to wheie they are inserted, rings them, 
presses them closely and pierces tliem thus causing them to drj^ ui) (i). 


(i) The (Limagc done to the budb ol young vines by the larva of .1 related species {A. 06* 
ly ) hu'-) been long known C(jmpaie Rdh, E-, Die Tterischcn Fetnde, ^in Sokavkr F , 
Handhuch der PflanzenkranKheiicn, Beihii, 1013, HI. S 48^ {Ed ) 
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The damage caused becomes less noticeable and is gradually reduced to 
very little as the temperature rises and the shoots become stronger. 

The various methods of controlling the attacks of the beetle on ce- 
reals have been tried in the case of the vine, but, so far, no clearly-defined 
results have been obtained. 

408 ~ The Mulberry Scale pmimgonm) Observed in the Peadh Tree 

and Nectarine Tree, in France. — vaussi^rk, p , iu the isniuttn Ue la SoctH^entomoy 

lo^iaue He Frnnf No t 8 , pp 242-24^ JMrl*;, igi 8 . 

In August, 1018, Diaspis peniagona Targ. was observed on peach and 
nectarine trees in piivate property at Menton-Garavan. In the following 
month the scale was reported from other parts of the department of the 
“ Alpes-Maritimes 

409 On the Biology of StepbanHis pyri and on the Damage it causes to Pear 

and Apple Trees in France. — JUkoaillon, a , m ihc Compter rendus des sdanccA de 
r icaditnie {culture df Fraftce.Vol V, No i, pp Par}«<, 1010 

The small bug known in France as the '' ligre du poirier or " pear- 
tiger (Stephanitn pyri, syn. Irngts pyrt) has caused serious damage to 
pear and apxde trees during the year 1918 in certain regions of the “ Haute- 
Garonne The observations made by the author on trees grown on walls, 
in pyramids or in cordons in the Experimental Garden of the Horticultural 
Society of the Haute-Garonne, from May 18 to December 4, 1918, are suc- 
marised below. 

According to workers who have described the life-history of the ** pear 
tiger the insect is most abundant in summer, causing damage chiefly in 
August and Sex)tember (i). As a mattei of lact, according to the author, it 
appears in s}>ring and persists throughout the growing j)tTiod of the fruit 
trees that it attacks. After May 18, many of the apjdc and pear trees (in 
espaliers 01 cordons) examined b> the aulhoi were already infected by the 
parasite. At that time the leaves attackeil had not suffered much, and as 
yet showed no traces of the discolouration llul appears after the insect 
has been sucking for some time. On June 2O, the bug had multiplied great- 
ly and the frilit trees in the Garden hai, in consc‘queUce, suffered c'onsider- 
ably, judging from the great number of the discolv)ured leaves. Observa- 
tions made on August 8, September 26 and October 31 showed that, during 
the last peiiod of summer and the beginning of antunin, the damage caused 
by the insi*ct kept on increasing. It was noted that on N(jveniber ii and 
even on December 4, 5 . pyri was still fairly common on the last leaves of 
the apx^le-trees on which they had been observed sinc'e May 18 (2). 

(x^ I'h* pie‘^cui<* of the bug and the damagt it causes have bcciiiccunkd before that pe- 
uorl as Well * at Ihi bi ginning ot spring (cf LroKvRDi (t , O/i tn\ettinocivi, etc ,Na]K)li,i9io, 
Vni IV, p f»8 R Miwisteko di agricoloura, industria e commdrcio, Entomolof^ta 
Tta (Minuile icdatto dall i R. Stoanoiie di Eniomologia ngrana in Firenze, diretta dal Prof. 
Beiltsc), Kinremc, i<as, p 310 and in Miy (Cl GraNdi ('. , Di^ptn^t di Entomoloata aiirarta 
'iCiondoU Uzumidtl Ptof E' Si/Of ,Oi, l^oi lui, igi i, p 82 {Ed) 

(2) Vnoiding to l^EONVRDi {op rd ) the inscet laii bt h*und 111 grcMtci 01 les^e^ number 
throughout the >e ir. {Ld ) 
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The pear tiger " is generally considered as harmful to the pear-tree 
only and is rarely recorded as feeding on the apple tree (i). 

The author's observations show that the two kinds of fruit tree are 
attacked to an equal extent by the insect in question and that all the varie- 
ties of apple seems uniformly apt to harbour the parasite. On July 26, the 
author noted, among the espalier or cordon apples, which were a^veral years 
old and bore numerous discoloured leaves owing to the attacks of the in- 
sect, the following varieties : — ** Calville blanc “ Reine des Reinettes " 
" Reinette doree ", " Reinette jaune d'hiver ", and " Museau de Lievre " 
On August 8, a number of young apple-trees, only planted in the spring 
of 1918, were also invaded by the parasite. Amongst the trees were 
the varieties " Empereur Alexandre ", " Api dore " " Reinette de Caux " 
and " Transparente de Croncels ". 

In one and the same enclosure, all the apple and pear trees, when not 
facing the sun in the same way, are not all attacked equally by Steph, 
pyri. The bug abounds especially on trees exposed against walls that get 
the sun during the warmest hours of the day. The parasite is less numer- 
ous or is even completely wanting on trees facing north or east. 

On the other hand, on trees grown in pyramids and placed inside the 
enclosure and not against the walls, it can often be obseived that Stcph. 
pyri invades the leaves at the base of the plant, i.e., near the soil. In every 
case, however, the invasion of the trees, whether in espaliers, cordons 
or pyramids, extends progressively from the base to the summit. 

Wlien a jx^ar or apple tree is invaded by just a small number of 
" tigers ", it suffers little, the damage being limited to the decay of a 
few leaves. But, as oft< n happens in the south of France, and as was the 
case in 1918 in the Haute-Oaromie, when it is a question of a strong inva- 
sion of these bugs, the trees most attacked suffer great damage. Is\‘arly 
all their leaves end by being greatly affected and incapable of iulfilling their 
function as much owing to the excreta of the insect covering the under side 
of the leaf with a sort of very adhesive varnish to which large number of 
larval skins remain attached, as to the pricks and sucdon of the sap The 
fruits only develop under very uiifavouiable conditions, and wlien the bug 
abounds on the same trees for several consecutive years, the trees become 
very sickly. 

The author thinks that tlie only suitable remedies against the " pear 
tiger " consist in spraying tlie under side of the trees, with substances that 
kill the bugs either by simple contact or by asphixiating the insects with 
the toxic vapours they give off (nicotine vapour or hydrocyanic acid). 


(i) Or\ndi (fj/> cil ) ‘»tal(‘s that it is wrv uijurKuis to apple ati»l pear liet>; J^)30NARDI 
{ttb at 1 says that the* insect causes serious (laiii<iv;c, C'-'peeully to apple and pear trees ; Kircu- 
NER, O , Die Kmnkhiitin und bcsuhidi ixinim unset cr landwirt ^cha/ilichcn Kulturpfliinzen, 7 . 
Aufl , StuttRart, igoO, S 468, 477, rcx'oids it from the peach and apple; Keh, !<. , 

Die iiertschen Feinde^ in .Sorauer P, HanUbuch dcr Dflinzcnkr inkhetten, *3 \ull,, JJerlm, 
J91 4, III Bil , S '>27, says it occuis on pear, ajuicot, nBach, cherry and walnut tioe' {hU,) 
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4x0 - EummrebmiimgmanmdioBiftklDip^ton Injurious to Carob-Besns in Italy. 

— Drl OuBRCio, G , iji VAifuoltuia ColontalCf Year XU, and. Hait-Yeai, No. 5, 
pp. 287-397 4- 5 Florence, 1918. 

The author first describes the adult, pupa and larva of Ewnarchalia 
Gennadtosi (March.) Del Guercio and discusses the systematic position of 
the species. A few notes are given on the biology and habits of the insect. 

The fly, which has so far been recorded only from the provinces of 
Bari and lyccce, lays its eggs in the very young fruits of the carob ; the newly- 
hatched larvae teed on the tissues of the carobs whose growth is in this way 
stopped to such an extent that they get no bigger than vetch pods or those 
of a very small pea and show external zones of depressions of varying size 
and true constrictions. In the worst cases, after the adult dipteron has 
emerged, the fruits it has attacked dry up and fall to the ground. 

The insect, which has several generations in the year, always attacks the 
tenderest fruit, passing from the early to the late ones that are hardly 
ever wanting on the tree or by returning to fruit that had been attacked pre- 
\iously but which could still harbour eggs and larvae. 

In 1914, the carob-crop was extremely reduced in the province of 
Bari ; in 1912, the insect attacked 50-60 % of the fruit in the province of 
Ivccce. 

As regards the control of the parasite, an efficacious way is to collect, 
at the end of the summer, all the incompletely developed or deformed fruit, 
which are easily seen on the plant ; after having been stored, these fruit 
could be used as cattle food or in some other way. 

If the caiob-tree is attacked simultaneously both by the Dipteron 
and by Oidium Ceraiomac, suitable strengths of polysulpWes of lime or 
washes wath sulphur as a basis may be tried against both insect and 
fungus. 

[<*•] 
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4x1 Agriculture and Forestry in Macedonia (Contribution to the Flora of Mace- 
donia: I). — Tuurill, W. Jl , Roya^ linlann (jiuthns, luisf, lidletin oj Misidlatuous 
InfoittMliiitt, Xc s ^ & <1, p. Jyundoii, 

At present cultivation in Macedonia is only canied on in limited areas 
and by primitive means. Little or no rotation of crops is observed, but 
land is often allowed to lie fallow for several years, and the only " dressing 
the fields commonly receive is the turning on of sheep in spring and autumn. 
The ground is broken by a oue-liiindled wooden plough, generally iiuide from 
a single tref trunk and drawn by a pair of oxen or buffaloes. vSowing is 
accomplished by making a liole with the big toe for e .eh grain, or the seed 
i.s merely scattered over the stubble and plouglied in. The soil is iiacurally 
very fertile in many of the valleys and ))laiiis. • 

Reaping is done by hand, and the unbound sheaves are threshed by the 
tramping of animals (oxen, cows, donkeys, i)oiiies) round and round the 
smooth threshing-floor of hardened mud, generally dragging after them a 
portion of a tree-trunk, which acts as a wooden roller, or a piece of flat 
timIxT like a sledge, slightly turned up in front and with a man or children 
sitting upon it. The grain is winnowed by the mixture ol straw and grain 
being thrown up into the air with folks of several broad prongs, or with 
wooden shovels. The cereals chiefly cultivated are wheat (bearded and 
non-bearded varieties), maize, barley, and oats. 

Tobacco cultivation is an important industry in Macedonia, and many 
fields of it are grown in most districts. In the villages the gathered leaves 
are strung in rows and hung to ferment under the eaves of houses and bams. 
Cotton has been grown in the Struma Plain and elsewhere. Rdmid LangaLa 
nnd in other districts the opium poppy is cultivated. 


ULVELOPMENT 

OF 

AGRlCUtTtntE 
IN DEPPERENT 
COUNTRIES 
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Viticulture is important in the Struma Plain. Several kinds of 
grapes are grown for wine-njaking and for manufacture into raisins. 

Fruit cultivation should be a financial success in Macedonia if good va- 
rieties of trees were introduced and markets rendered available. Many of 
the fruits are small and evidently little or not at all removed from wild 
types. In June abundance of luscious cherries —red, white, and black — 
may be gathered near most villages. In J uly, plums, pears, and peaches of 
several kinds are ripe, as is also a small kind of apricot and the white mul- 
berry. Later, quinces, pomegranates, grapes, and figs ripen. Water- 
melons are brought to perfection in Macedonia. 

Forestry is non-existent in Macedonia. The scarcity of trees is most 
noticeable, especially in the districts around Salonika, which are absolute- 
ly bare except for the shrubby Querctis coccifcra and low herbage. 
Inland trees occur, but nearly always singly or in small groups, seldom 
worthy of the name of woods. Qucrcu^ conferta seems the tree most 
frequently used for house timber in the inland districts. It is the common- 
est tiee ill many districts and also occuis as a nullah shrub. In the Struma 
Plain, elm trees reach a good size, and isolated planes are w'ell developed in 
various localities. The C()iuparati\ e scarcity of trees is probably due to 
several cau'-es. In the fitst place the Turks have burnt, or otherwise de- 
stroyc'd, many forests in the Balkans, in their wars with brigands and insur- 
gents of various kinds Much timbci has been used by the inhabitants 
for house-building, plough and cait making, etc., and for fircwjj^id and 
charcoal burning, and no trees are systematically planted in the place of 
those cut down. The flocks ol slieej) and goats of the nomad shepherds 
wandering over the hill countr\ ])re\ cut new w'oods springing up natu- 
rally, by nibbling down the young shoots, for in the dry summer, when 
every blade of grass on the InlK is semehed and brown, any young vege- 
tation forms food for the scraggy animals Lastly the severe winter winds 
arc not encouraging to tree growth 

412 - Animal ^nd Vegetable Production in Finland. - (.noss^ \ o., m in Uttvon 

Ytai in, No T9, jx) ‘ r , No ]>p S»’ s<> ^ iH tin. S ])t( uhei 111 i Oc* 

lolxr, lOifi 

In ic)i4 Finland had 3 2(x) qoi inhabitants. Agriculture in a wide 
sense large and small crops, forest and breeding employed about * of 
Ihe population. A census taken in 1910 showed the land to be divided U]) as 
follows arable laud 5.7 *‘o, meadows and grassland 2.8 % , forests 57.1 
uncultivated land (marsh) ^J4.4^’o. Cereals cannot be grown in all parts of 
the country. 

Crops. - The northern limit for barley is approximately the bSth 
N parallel, for r>^e the ()( )th, for oats the 65th, for flax and hemp the 64th, and 
for wheat the 61 st. Wheat can, therefore, only be grown in the south of 
Finland. The noithern limit for a good potato yield is approximately the 
66th X. parallel, and the production supplies in great part the native demand. 
In the past the Finnish cereal production largely exceeded the local require- 
ments, but the increase in population has gradually slopped exporta- 
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tion. The cultivation of barley and rye is also decreasing, but that of oats 
and potatoes is increasing. In 1910 the principal crops were distributed as 
follows (acres and percentage of total crops) : — Wheal, 7805 (0.2 %) ; 
rye, 591 955 (12.8 %) ; barley, 272 762 (5.9 %) ; oats, 98O 718 (21.4 ; 

miscellaneous cereals 16457 (0.4 ; |)eas and beans, 18915 (0,4 ; 

vetch 3 398 (0.07 %) : potatoes 171 147 (3.9 ro^>t crops 30 667 (0.7 Ho) ; 
buckwheat 657 (o.oi ; flax, 12 240 (0.3 ; hemp 4 004 (o.i ;) mixed 

crops of vetch, oats, and barley 66 159 (1.6 %) ; clover and pasture i 838 154 
(39.9 %) ; fallow land, 573 678 (12.4 ^o). The total acreage under cultiva- 
tion in 1910 was, therefore, 4 605 804 acres. 

Forestry. -- * Of European countries Finland is the ricliest in forests 
next to Russia. The forests cover about of the total area (the percentage 
varies from 57-63 %), but arc not all composed of high trees. The agrogeolo 
gical conditions of most of the countr>’, as well as the climate, are more fa- 
vourable to forestry than crops. Transport is facilitated by the enormous 
network of water-courses and the fact that, in winter, the whole country 
is covered with thick snow. The rivers also have falls which make it possible 
to construct mechanical saw mills. The forests are denser and more extensive 
in the centre of the country. The chief trees arc Finns sylvcsfns and Pi- 
cea exccha, to which must be added beech and, in southern T 'ini and, oak. 
The Finns were very late in understanding the value of wood as an export. 
In old days the forests were considered primarily as places for hunting ; 
later the wood was utilised hm building, and finally, tlie foiests were burned 
to make way for crops. It is estimated that in 1915 there were 49 million 
acres of forest in Finland, abotit of which belonged to the vState. In 
TO12, 1913, T914 and 1915 fhe Slate forests yielded 86 i8t 046, 74 107 329, 
86 903 559 and 69 778 8t8 cubic feet of timber respectively. During 
1870-1874, 21 574 865 cubic feet of sawn limber (at least 6 ft. long) 
were exported, and this amount gradually increased till in T913 it 
reached 115 743 894 cubic feet. The war naturally put an end to this 
expan.sioii. 

FIwSIIKRti's. Finland has numerous lakes, rivers and marshes. The 
area of the lakes and rivers is 16829 .s(j. miles, or TJ.7 of the total area. 
In addition to .sea and con.st fishing, fishing in the marshes and rivers is a 
large source of food supply ; of 441 665 lb. of salmon caught in 1914, 237793 
lb. came from the sea and coa.st and 203 872 from the lakes and rWevh In 
the same year % of the ‘smelts caught came from the salt water. In Finland 
landowners generaVy own water and fisheries as well. By the h'innish law 
the waters are the property of the parish or the villages near them. Each 
inhabitgint has the right to fish, but official measures are enforced to pre- 
vent abuse of this right. Very little fish is preserved ; it is nearly always 
exported fresh. 

Breedtkcv and dairy industry. - There are many natural meadows 
in Finland and, stock breeding being on a relatively large scale, a large quan- 
tity of butter is exported. During recent years, hf^wever, the number of 
cattle has remained almost stationaT3^ The production of butter and cheese 
has increased continually, especially in the cooperative establishments which 
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in 1914, supplied 85 of total production of butter. In that year 
29 741 500 lb. of butter and 5 306 400 lb. of cheese were produced. These 
figures refer to the production of commercial establishments and do not 
include that of small farms. Butter is exported chiefly to Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. 

413 ~ The Agricultural Possibilities of Morocco (i). — Mificr E , in La Vii> azHcoU 
et rumlL, Y n I\, No 9, pp Plit togrciph-^ f 1 Mip 4 BibliogT.^phy of 

4 PiibiCcUioii- Mii(h 

After describing briefly the geographical, climatic, agricultural, eth- 
nic and economic conditions of Morocco ond its products and commerce, 
the author reviews the different crops now grown or capable of being deve- 
loped and the conditions of cattle-breeding. According to the stitistics 
lor 1016 11 k re weie in Morocco 62 950 camels, 140 545 horses and mules, 
250 980 asses, 856078 cattle, 000 pigs, 4054^35 sheep, and 12 227 070 
gonts. The numbers are, howev^er, believed to be mucli larger. All these 
different stf)cks in Morocco have excellent qualities and undeniable possi- 
bilities for improvement, but the conditions under which they are kept 
have caused tHemto deteriorate. 

Catti<e. — Their origin is but imperfectly known. According to some 
they belong 1 o the At las breed, according to other ^ to the Spamsh, and accord- 
ing to others they are local. In lormer times they were used as pack and sad- 
dle animals; today they are kept chiefly for slaughter The cows 
arc not good milk producers, but might become so. Some crosses ^ve been 
made. The introduction of Uimousin bulls an Breton and Montbeliard 
cows has criv'^en good lesults The use of Indian zebu bulls for breeding 
has been started in the hope of obtainiiig animals more suitable for draught 
and slaughtering (the yield shouM rise from about 45 % to 60 or even 70 %) 
and more resistant to disease, es])eciaUv pvroplasmosis. 

Sheep. — They belong to three principal breeds. — i) the smallest 
(no lb.) ; thin limbs, good qiudity wool and meat, resembling the Oran 
sheep and found chiefly in the mountains and table - lands ; 2) that of the 
coast, found in Chaouia and the neighbourhood of Fez ; longer and flatter, 
and characterised by a very developed .sort of dewbip, wool coarse and flesh 
without flavour ; 3) the best, found in Gharb, Tadla, etc , meat excellent and 
wool good, may weigh as much as 154 lb., head usually red or black, chest 
and loins broad, similar to the Merino breed in character. 

The Moroccan wools, much utilised during the war, are divided into 
3 classes : — i) Aboudia, compact strand, with even, soft, silky and white 
fibre ; it is the best quality ; 2) Ilrdighia, loose strand, very regiilar, stronger 
but a little more common ; 3) Beldia, irregular strand, rough, breaking of- 
ten, and very variable according to the district it comes from. 

( tOATs. Very strong, producing little milk, but meat, eaten by the 
natives, as well as hair and skins of great value. They are found in large 
numbers all along the coast. The breed seems local. Maltese, Spanish, 
and|even Angora goats are found. 

(I) Se^ A*. March, 1910, No. 272, {Edit 
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Horses. — Barbary breed belie\ ed to descend from crosses between 
African zebras and imported horses They might be irapioved by better 
treatment and crosses with pnre-blood. 50 Anglo arab, and good Algerian 
stallions. 

Asses. — Usually small, docile, cjiiiet, strong and resistant , used as 
pack animals and for tarm woik. 

Mttt.es. — One of the most valuable lesources of IMorocco ; about 25 ooo 
in number and absolutely remarkable foi their qualities 

Pigs. - Pig breeding, previously unknown, is de\ eloping with wonder- 
ful rapidity. The pigs are of vSpanish breed, more or l(‘ss crossed with Al- 
gerian varieties and already influenced by foreign importations ; they au 
black or spotted and often weigh 220 lb., even lb. They might be improv- 
ed by crossing with Craonnais, Yorkshire, or better still, Berkshire breeds. 

PdiTETRY. -- There are large numbeis of poultry. In igib, 47212 
qtdntals of eggs, of the value of q6i 212 francs were exported 

Ostriches. — Pxisted in Morocco from prehistoric times but have 
entirely disappeared Breeding experiments at Meknes and Marrakech 
have proved very satisfactory 

Apicttt.titre. Tyittle developed except in the south, which exports 
from 1200 to 1*100 quintals of wax each year (Mogador). 

vSiLKWORM BRKEDIX( r. ( l) 

CoNCTjTsiONS. Morocco is a countrv in which all kinds of animals 
may be profitably bred The native methods are primitive and unsatis- 
factory, feeding is insuflicient, very irregular and entirely dependent on 
the resources of the district and moment . hygiene and selection are unknown 
and the present value of the stoc'k is due solely to its intrinsic qualities The 
possibilities are, therefore, numeious and sure If the meadows be implo- 
red and increased, the cultivation of artificial fodder hay and ensilage de- 
veloped, shelters and water reseivoiis bnilt, and reprodnetion’^supervised, 
the results will be astonishinc 

414 - The Agrlcuhural Position in Ethiopia(The Economic Po<!Uion of Ethiopia 1913 

1917). — UoTTcouiRW AT , in R isno i mi Co/ mi fu\ if J'inm n > I A h ( t 

miic di rA^ii’]u< 7'rnt^ i s< <?/ /. C'wvti du Maior, Xo i , pi> i" '•t > f t Aft]) I’ n s, 

TOlS 

In view of tUe present social condition and administration of Ivtliiopia 
it may be understood that the economic position of the coimtn*’ is not as 
satisfactory as might be supposed considering the incontestable wealth of 
its natural resources 

AGRrCTTUTTTRK - The agricultural methods used hv the natives are all 
very primitive and h ivc not changed since remote times Tn the total ab- 
sence of statistics it is impossible to estimate, even approxinifitelv, the ati- 
nual cereal yield of the cultivated districts, but there is no doubt that all 
the land suitable for cultiA'atnm is not cultn^ated Recent (‘slimfites made 
in the Harrar pro\uiice bv ICnglish agriculturists, show that, in this part of 
Tvthiopia alone, 20000 square miles of good arable land are imcultivated. 

(i) See R F< b , Kirq, 2-^4 (Fn ) ^ 
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In the Djigdjiga district, bordering on British Somaliland, barely ^ of 
the land is cultivated ; lack of labour is said to be the chief cause of this 
state of affairs. It should also be noted that as none of the fields in Ethio- 
pia are fertilised in any way, it is absolutely necessary to let them rest 
periodically. After a period of fallow the first crop is usually dourah 
(sorghum) or “ lief (millet). “Dourah*' roots have the advantage of 
loosening the soil ; they spread chiefiy along the surface and break it up 
without raising it. W^ien burnt they give a good fertiliser. Two thirds of 
the inhabitants of J^thiopia live on cakes made of “ dourah " or “ tief “ 
flour. 

^\^leat does well everywhere in Ethiopia at moderate altitudes and 
in the high inhabited valleys. The principal centres of production are the 
Tchertchcr, Djiroti, vSallalc and Tigre districts, but everywhere at altitudes 
between .4 5 qo and S Ooo ft. the fertile soil could give two crops a year. Un- 
fortunately the wheat seed is never carefully chosen and is not always suit- 
ed to the soil. As a result of the methods of cultivation also the yield of 
wheat is only to times the amount of seed sown. Whereas in Europe the 
3neld varies from 8.75 to 14.26 cwt. per acre, the maximum yield in Ethio- 
pia never exceeds 2.20 cwt. Sown at the beginning of the rainy season, 
from the middle of June to the end of July, it is harvested about the middle 
of Xovember. The oars are out with a sickle and threshed by being 
trodden nut by oxen. The flail is unknown. Nearlv all the wheat grown 
in Abyssinia is soft. A vari^tv (not buck wheat) called black wheat, is 
especially used for making " talla ** (a native beer) and alcohol. ^Jl^hough 
the area over which wheat mi'’ht be grown is estimated at T2 to million 
acres, the annual yield of this cereal, which it is true, is not of primary 
importance as a local foodstuff, does not exceed iq6 800 cwt. 

Whereas millet grows particularlv on all the high tabic lands and sor- 
ghum in the hottest districts, barlev does well throughout Ethio])ia. It 
is nearly as important a crop as millet, and is usually harvested after it, 
in January and February. The yield is small, about 8 times the quantity 
of seed sown. Barley is almost the sole food of horses and mules during 
drought, and is also used for making “ talla “ After millet, barley and 
sorghum, chick peas are most largely grown, the annual yield varying from 
12 000 to TS 000 metric tons. 

Market garden crops, properly speaking, would find favourable condi- 
tions in most of the provinces, near permanent water courses, and would 
greatly improve the native food supply but these crops require, on the one 
hand, too much care, and, on the other, are not encouraged by the authorities, 
because they would greatly complicate the levying of tithes and of extraordi- 
nar\^ contributions. In addition to the kitchen gardens cultivated by fo- 
reigners (Armenians and Arabs) in the Ilarrar district and near the centres 
inhabited by Europeans, the only vegetables cultivated in Ethiopia besides 
chick peas are lentils and Jerusalem artichokes. Nevertheless it would be 
possible to har\’est at all times of the year potatoes, kidney beans, peas, 
beans, horse beans, salads, cabbages, artichokes, asparagus etc. Orchards 
could be planted also throughout Harrar. As in certain European 
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countries, the potato might become the chief food of the inhabitants. The 
Gallas peasants grow them without selecting them or giving them attention 
and appreciate neither their value as a food nor their taste. The only buy- 
ers are Europeans, and the potatoes are sold on the Addis- Abeba market 
at 8 to 10 thalers (about 12 s.) per cwt., a very high price as the yield easily 
reaches about 63 cwt. Potatoes are of no value for export as the cost of 
transport from the table lands to the coast is too high, but their cultivation 
should be encouraged and propagated by the local authorities in order 
to increase the food supply of the country. 

On the whole the cereal crops were very mediocre, or even bad, in iqi6 
and 1017- Ey recommending, or even favouring market garden products 
and vegetables, by temporarily reducing the market dues, the Oovernment 
might perhaps create a movement in favour of these crops so as to compen- 
sate the shortage of cereals. All these products of primary necessitv which 
have just been re'^’iewed are naturally the object, within the country, of 
transactions which it is impossible to enumerate, Other products in wliich 
there is a large trade are * pepper, known as “ berberi similar to Xepal 
pepper, guecho ”, the drv leaves of which play the part of hops in the ma- 
nufacture of ” talla ”, and of ferment in that of ” tetch ” Talla ” and 
tetch ”, or ” tedj (hydromel ) are the two national drinks of the country. 

Th< Arabian coffee shrub grows wild in some provinces, especially in 
Djimnia and Kaffa, of which it is said to be a native. It gives fairly good 
crops, btit the cultivation of coffee is practically non-existent. The few at- 
tempts made by the natives have given very mediocre results. In the TTar- 
rar pTo\nnce and some of the Aroussis valleys the native cultivates it with 
more care. Coffee sowing, usuallv supervised by the Yemen Arabs or the 
Gallas instructed them, is carried out over small areas. At six months 
the seedlings are transplanted at the rate of about 1000 per hectare (2.47 
acres) . During three years it is necessary to weed, hoe, and irngate wherever 
possible at least once a week, Tn these districts the first crop is har\’'est- 
ed after the third year, from Jime to DecentlDer. The bushes bear 
fniit nearly all the year round. The opinions of colonists or European 
buyers as to the annual yield per bush in Ethiopia vary greatly. The ave- 
rage yield of good Brazilian plantations (b 6 lb.) seems easily attained 
in Ethiopia by bushes from four to fifteen ^’^ears old so long as they are 
well tended and the plantations made in good soil, capable of being irri- 
gated, at an altitude of from 5 230 io 5 ooo ft. Profitable attempts might 
also he made to grow olher species of coffee in the low districts where irri- 
gation is impossible. 

Cotton has always been grown and woven in Ethiopia. Through 
'ack of attention and seed selection the native cotton bush has deteriorated, 
ue\'ertheless the pods are still of average size and the staple fairly long. At- 
tempts at rational cultivation made by the Erench colonists near Dim' 
Daoua, at Mollou, and on the banks of the Kass.am, have givefi promising 
results. Idantations at Egyptian cotton do not, however, appear to do well. 
The local demand will absorb the production for a long time io come. The 
large cotton fields are found chiefly in the Tchertcher district, between the 
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Kassam and Baltchi escarpment, along the Bossette mountains and in the 
Tigre district ; some are also found on the islands of the Zouai lakes and in 
the Kambata region. In the Aonache valley young bushes are often 
destroyed by frosts, which occur in clear weather near the water. As 
a rule, however, it would be possible to obtain from yoo to Qoo lb. per acre 
in all the alluvial soils where irrigation is possible. In reality the natives 
are content witli a very low yield ; fearing fever they do not irrigate, and 
hoeing and weeding are done very irregularly. 

Tobacco cultivation has always been neglected, although it does very 
well in the South nnd Sidamo district. The Oottragues and Gallas are, 
however, the only natives who smoke, the Abyssinian rarely doing so. For 
some vears this crox) has been controlled bv the ** Regie co-interessee des 
Tabacs ethiopiens ", but the value of the export does not exceed some few 
thousand francs a year. 

As special crops, restricted to certain districts and, like the preceding 
ones, grown without care or method, may be mentioned maize, which gives 
very profitable yields, especially in the Kin jar and Harrar districts, and 
** kat ", n'stricted to the neighbourhood of Harrar- Villc. " Kat ** is a bush 
cultivated for its leaves, much in demand bv the natives for their excit- 
ing and intoxicating properties Bv chewing it is pfoduced a sensation 
of hunger, followed bv transient exhilaration and a quiet intoxication. It 
takes the ^dace of alcohol for the Mussulmans, like Indian hemp. About 
20 metric tons arc exported aUnuallv, consumed almost exclusively in 
Ambia and the countries bordering on Kthiopia. 

About a dozen years ago a fairly large number of nibber trees wer??ound 
in the forc'sts of the Raffa and O allaga districts. Their exploitation was 
undertaken bv a soeietv, the " co-interessee du caoutchouc ", and 

appears to have been badly managed as, since iqio, the quantit^’' of mbber 
exported has been eraduallv decrea*^*ncr. 

Among the vegetable products which have been completelv neglected, 
but might give rise to a profitable tiade, are castor oil and flax. These 
two plants grow wild almost everv%vhere in Kthiopia. Castor-oil seed, 
roughly cnished, is onb" used by the latives to prepare raw skins used lo- 
callv. Klnx is han^ested onlv for its seed, which is fed to stock • its textile 
properties are unknown to the inhabitants The cultivation of sugar cane 
and ground nuts has nevei «^one bevond the experimental stave. 

FoTiKS'rs. Before the arrival of Kuropeans in Kthiopia nearlv all 
the high table-lands were covered with forests, but the ever increasing 
consumption of wood and particularly the total absence of all preserva- 
tion mc'asures. have stripped several regions. The inhabitants in order 
to obtain land for their crops, frequently burn the forests. For example 
the Rounni forest, in the Tchercher district which covered all the slopes of 
the table-land is almost entirely destroyed. In the Oitallaga, Raff a and 
other western districts there are, however, still very fine forests, almost 
entirelv unexploited. All the kinds of trees in these forests have not 
yet been determined, and practicalh^' only the most valuable ones are 
known These are* — " zegba ", known as " berbersa ", a resiniferous tree 
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of the pine family ; ** pjatera or jumper, which in some districts prows enor- 
mous ; '* tecerencia with very hard wood, used for makiiip rifle butts ; 

chola a variety of sycomore ; " ottenza a species of Ficus : “ kolt 
quali " or Candelabra euphorbia ; about 50 species of acacia, inoludinp 
the parasobshaped mimosa acacia, known as tadetcha Trom a com- 
mercial point of mew onh" the first four trees are of value. The eucalyp- 
tus, introduced by a European about 20 years ?lgo at the request of the 
Emperor Menelik, does so well that it ma^’' perhaps eventually counteract 
the cutting of the forests, so long as the Government takes the initiative 
in laying down measures and assuring their execution. 

Breeding. — The Ethiopian pasture lands exceed the cultivated lands 
in area. They are firstly vast stretches of desert where grass is hard and 
scant. The grass lands on 1 he lowei scopes are already better, but the really 
fertile meadr)ws are on the high table-lands or mountain sides. TTere hay is 
usually har\ 7 ’ested, whereas in the plains and on the medium table-lands the 
dry grass is burnt after the dry season. Artificial meadows are unknown 
to the native. Certain varieties of alfalfa could be acclimatisc'd cver\^vhero, 
and would make it possible to lay in re.serv’'es of fodder for times when 
ha5^ is lacking. It would also be possible to. cultivate beels, mangeb 
parsnips and Swedish turnips to counteract the scarcitv of fodder which 
puts a temporarv^ stop to all breeding, the tinderfed animals falling a prey 
to all sorts of diseases. 

JCevertheless the cattle are strong. They consist of Zebus which 
may be divided into two classes, the desert animals, with a well-developed 
bone frame, and the animals of the table lands, smaller, with strong 
shoulders, short legs and bulging buttocks. The net meat yield is much 
greater for the second variety" ; rational selection atul continual care would 
give valuable* results with such a fine breed. Govc'mment initiative is also 
indispensable in this case The stopk of Abyssinia cattlo is estimated a 1 
TO million head. Every ^^ear plague kills c;o of llu cab’es and sometimes 
more. In 1017 it was yet more serious. The number of zebus slaughter- 
ed for meat is estimated at i 500 000 a yc‘ar Prohibi^fd for Iho last two 
years, the export of stock will probably never be profitable ounng to the di ffi- 
culties and the cost of transport, and tlie long d(* 1 av at the coast, during 
which the animals deteriorate. Eor other reasons the ex]>ort of frozen meat 
is not practical. Only the preparation of tinned meat could be considered 
(the average ox giving 2 ()^ lb. of meat net) on condition that it be combined 
with local tanning of the skins. On the high table lands horses, mules, and 
asses are bred as well as oxen. Miniar, Metcha, Choa and Sallale are the 
chief centres. 

Th' Abyssinian horse is of average height (13 to hands) : 

its son ’*’hat sunken buttocks are similar to that of the Tunisian hors(\ 
It is \v:y strong and very surf' footed Mule bn^eding is more profitable 
than horse breeding. The fine mules are much sought after as saddle ani- 
mals ; ambling mules are preeminentlv the mounts of high personages. 
The Abyssinian ass is bareV 0 hands high, but it has a strength and eii- 
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durance which makes it incomparable for transport over short distances* 
It is bred especially in Choa and North Ethiopia. 

The camel is found in the Dankali and Somali deserts. Before the 
railway was laid at Addi^^-Abeba it was used for carrying heavy weights, 
of metric ton at the most, and left the table lauds during the wet season. 
As its use is no longer indispensable in supplying the markets of the capital, 
it will be used less and less on the high table lands. 

As in the case of cattle, Ktliiopia has a mountain and a plain type of 
shec]), blit the native does not breed them in the real sense of the word. 
In the ])laitis the sheej) usually live among the large herds of goats, very 
coinnioii in thi*^ conntiy, bred espedall}" for their skins. The wool of 
Ethiopian sheej) is of little commercial value. Ejich landowner has a few 
wliicli follow tlio zebus to the grazing Und. The mountain animals do 
not weigli more than ()() lb., whereas those of the plains often weigh Q9 lb. 
Those latter (es]>ecially those of Ouollo) have a short, hard wool which can, 
however, be woven; the nativ(‘S make of it a coarse cloth used for making 
burnous. In sj)iteof fluke worm, or distoma tosis, very common in Ethiopia, 
there is no doubt that the rntioual breeding of sheej> would give good results. 

Pigs would also do well throughout the country, and, in normal times 
it would b(' easy tofiiid snitabk' fofxl -ch(*ajj cm eals, beans, peas, potatoes, 
etc. Pig breeding will, however, only be profitable if j)reserving factories* 
are start<‘cl, as local consumption is almost nil. Coptic Christians may 
only eat ruminants, and pig's flesh is forbidden to Mussulniaiis, who form 
about of the population. 

Various animal products. Bee-keej)ing would be very JJI-ofitable 
were it better understood. In many i)roviiiC(.s the natives are content to 
collect the honey and wax in the brushwood, and w'hen they do keejj bees, 
it is by very eleincmtary methods. Honey is indis]K*iisable for making 
*'tedj a distilled, fiTiiieiited be\crage giving a jileasant flavoured alcohol 
known as “ araki In sj)itc of defective ex|)loitation, the value of the 
wax exi)orted reaches a high figure. 

Among the special pnxlucls of the .South-west, esi)eci<illy Ouallaga, ci- 
vet may be mentioned ; the eivet .-at wdiieli ]>roduces this viscous matter 
used to fix certain jierfumes is not bred, but w^hen cai)tured is given food 
which increases the s<‘cretion. 

Potassium salts. - Recently iin]>ortant jxdavssiiim salt deposits 
have been discovered in Abyssinian territory, near the fiontier of Erithrea, 
aboul 47 miles from the small Italian j)ort of Fatiiiiari. According to ex- 
jierts these dej)osits contain at least 850 000 metric tons of salts contain- 

55 potash (K^O). The “ Coin])aguia Mineraria colonialc ** has 
re-bought its rights from the lessee at the cost ol 2 500000 lire, and has 
begun to work the dejiosits. Thanks to the Decauvillc railway the monthly 
transjH)rls in tlu- coast may be as great as 7000 metric tons. When this 
raihvay is also used for carr^dng skins and cofTee, the export conditions by 
means of the Italian line will be improved (1). 

(i) See R , No 3.n {Ed ) 
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415 - Hw Use Of Aortal Photography In Agriculture and Agricultural Instruction. - AOucDLioasL 

Bovost H., (Note preseiiteii bv M H Hiticr) , in the ComMc<^ renaus ties Seanres deV ica. msXEUCXIOK 

demie rf’ 4 mcnlture dc F rJnre, Vol. V, No lo, pn is and i'jS- ^^> 2 P.iris. T\T.irrh i m oi'- 

The use of aerial photography in agriculture and agricultural instruc- 
tion may be of great importance— repairs of the land, details of the parti- 
tion of the land and of the crops on an estate, description of the trees in or- 
chards and other plantations, study of the form and utilisation of land ac- 
cording to its geological formation, relief of the land, of the hill sides, etc. 

In the districts devastated by war aenal photography might be used to esti- 
mate the damage done, 

416 - Cultural Experiments wiih Various Plants made from 1910 wO 1914 at Sub- 
station No. 1, ueeville, Texas, U. S. A. —* uiword e E.m the 4 ‘*n(i(ituiai cuLnnut 

Expeiiment Sldtion, Biillclin'So 214, jip. f 1. Fi"s Cdle/^c Station, Brazos County, UXFBIOMBNIS 

Texas, April, 1017 

During the five years I9i0-I9l4the sub-station of Beeville, Bee County, 

Texas, started cultural and variety experiments to study the agricultural 
questions of South-west Texas. The crops grown were cotton, maize, 
oats for hay, legumes, grain sorghum, Sudan grass, [Sorghum exiguum), 
various fodder plants, market garden plants and citrus trees. 

The weather conditions during this period are first rai)iclly reviewed. 

The average annual rainfall was 31.95 inches in two principal periods, 
spring and autumn. The average maximum temper«ature in August was 
21. J<>C, the average minimum temperature in Januari^ — 5.2®C. The ear- 
liest frost was at the ejul of October, the latesit, at the end of March. The 
results of the various experiments are then given. 

Co'CTON : •- The highest yield per acre in unginned cotton in the 
variety tests made in 1912 and 1914 was given by the Mebune v.iriety 
(968.841b.), followedby the King (951.10 lb.), Rowden (923.13 lb ,) Crowder 
921.29 lb.) and Done vStar (834,11 lb.) varieties. A comi)arison between 
frequent and infrequent cultivation shows ncgligeable differences in yield 
— 684.4 ^81.7 lb. per acre respectively for the Mebane variety. 

Maize. *— In the variety tests, Thomas maize { 2 [, t4 bu. per acre) and 
Suicropper maize (24.04 bu. per acre) gav<‘ the highest average yields in 
1913 and 1914. Seed from 120 ears of Thomas maize was sown in sepa- 
rate plots. The yield obtained varied from 17.57 to 48.86 bu. per acre and 
was related to neither the weight nor the volume of the ear from which the 
seed was obtained. 

Experiments on the effects of the rate of sowing were made in 1913, 
an exceedingly dry year, and in 1914, a very wet year. The rate of sowing 
varied from 2 420 to 9 680 stalks per acre. In 1913 the maximum grain 
yield i)er acre (10.90 bu.) was obtained with the thinnest sowing, and the 
thickest sowing yielded nothing. In 1914 the grain yield first increased 
with the thicker sowing until with 4840 stalks per acre it was. 37.08 bu. 
an acre, it then decreased slightly as the rate increased, and reached the 
maximum (39.92 bu. per acre) at a rate of 7260 stalks an acre, then decreased 
again for greater thickness. 

In 1913 and 1914 experiments were ma^e on the distribufion of phinls 
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on the soil by sowing maize : — i) at distances of 3 ft. in squares ; 2) in rows 
6ft. apart, at distances of 18 in. ; 3) in rows 3 ft. apart in pairs 9 ft. apart, at 
distances of 18 in. On each plot was left a number of stalks corresponding 
to 4840 per acre. The average yitdds in grain were 23.40, 21.87 and 20.64 
bu. i)er acre respectively. TWs shows that the distribution of the plants, in 
the soil has relatively little importance, although greater intervals facili- 
tate cultivating. 

In 1912 cowpeas sown betwi*en the maize row's at the beginning of 
its development decreased the grain yield by about half that of maize growm 
alone. In 1913, however, cowpea sown later, when the maize was nearly 
ripe, did not affect the grain yield. 

Oat.s. - In the comparative tests wdth oats for hay made in 1912 the 
varieties Texas Red Rust Proof, Hundred Bushel, Appier and Tennessee 
Turf gave 9 550, 8 830, 8 430 and 6 130 lb. of cured hay per acre respect- 
ively. The first variety proved very resistant to rust and did better than 
the others. The second and third also resisted well, but the fourth was 
badly attacked. In 1914, an (excessively wet year, oats did badly. Texas 
Red Rust Proof oats, grown in rotation, w'hich had given 4960 lb. of hay 
per acre in 1913 only gave 2 220 in T91-4. 

CowPEA. - - In rate of sowing experiments made in 1913 and 1914 the 
average yields in ripe hay were 2 375, 2 316 and 2000 lb. per acre for seed 
broadcast at the rat(‘ of 30, 60 and 80 lb. per acre res])ectivety. 

Groundnuts. - In tests made with six varieties of groundnuts in 
1912 and T913 the avdage yields varied from 14.39 bushels per ^cre for 
Tennesse(‘ Red and 31.52 bushels per acre for {Spanish. A comparison of 
sowing in lines 18 itu'hes n])art with sowdjig in lines 36 inclu'S a]>art during 
the' samt‘ jieriod tor all the varieties tested showed an average yield of 
20.24 busliels per acre foi seed sown in lines 3 tt. apart, and 23,38 bushels 
an acre tor that sown in lines i8 inches a])art. 

Alfalfa. -- Common alfalfa and Turkestan alfalfa sown in the autumn 
of 1911 yielded in 1912, 2 *150 lb. and 2000 lb. of hay per acre respectively 
(total of two cuttings), lyater tests with alfalfa were not successful. 

Six varieties of bur clover {Meafcaao denUculaiu) grown from 1912 on- 
wards, gave perfectly satisfactory results. 

Sorghum. — Of the grain .sorghum varieties grown in 1913 and 1914, 
Blnclvhull Kafir gave the maximum yield with an average* of 7 282 lb. of 
hay per aeie (and 23.35 grain). The best disUnce* apart in the rows 

is from 0 to 8 inches. 

In I9T2 rate of sowing experiments were madt* wdth the Amber and Su- 
mac sorghum varieties which were sown in rows 3 ft. apart at distances 
varying from inch, to 6 inches. At these maximum and minimum dis- 
tances the hay \deld per acre was 1.45 tons and 2.40 tons for Amber sor- 
ghum and () 15 tons and 8.20 tons for Sumac sorghum. In 1912 and 1913 
these two sorghums were so\vn in close rows, using 25,50 and loo lb. of seed 
per acr(\ At these rates of sow'ing the average resi)ective yields of hay per 
acre w^ere : 3.90, 4.47 and 4.02 tons for x\inbcr sorghum, and 8.00, 8.70 and 
7.98 tons for Sumac sorghum. 
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Sudan grass sown : — i) in rows 3 ft. apart ; 2) in rows 18 indies apart ; 
3) broadcast, yielded M 249, 10 104 and 9 400 lb. of hay per acre respectively. 
By using 15, 20, 30, and 40 lbs. seed per acre, average yields varying from 
4.40 to 4.55 tons per acre were obtained. Mixtures of Sudan grass and cow- 
pea sown for hay did not give satisfactory results. 

Preparation op seed beds. — Experiments on the best method of 
preparing seed beds, made in 1913 and 1914 showed that listing or plough- 
ing to a depth of 6 to 8 inches jiiepares soil best for maize, cotton, and 
kafir sorghum. 

Potatoes. — In the variety tests with potatoes the best results were 
obtained with Bliss Triumph, ^rly Rose, Irish Cobbler and Gold Coin. 
Early varieties seem best suited to these districts. 

In fertilising tests with potatoes the highest average jield (89.83 bu. 
per acre) was obtained by apjdying 200 lb. of cottonseed meal per acre and 
the same quantity of superphosphate. The average for all the unferti- 
lised plots was 60.95 bn. per acre. The minimum yield (52.2.^ bu. per acre) 
was obtained with the application of 400 lb. of potassium sulphate })er acre. 
These results show that in this soil the best potato yields are obtained 
with superphos])hate mixed with some nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Market garden crops. - The i)lauts recommended are : - - beets, 
Early Egyi>tian and Blood Turnip ; cabbages, Flat Dutch and Drumheads ; 
cauliflowers, Snowball. Gilt Edge. Dwarf Erfurt ; lettuces, Big Boston, 
Wonderful, California Cream Butterhead ; potatoes. Bliss Triumph, Early 
Rose, Irish Cobbler, Gold Coin ; tomatoes, Eiirliana, Stone, Acme, Dwarf 
Chamjnon ; onions, Bermuda ; radishes French Breakfast, Scarlet Globe, 
Scarlet Turnip, Half Bong Scarlet ; peas, Extra Early Alaska, Mjirrowfat 
and Gradus ; green beans, Burpee's Striugle.ss Green Pod and Bountiful ; 
dry beans, California Pink. 

Citrus trees. - - Experiments made with different citnis trees at the 
sub-station show that the best varieties for the district are Dugat and Sat- 
suna oranges which give very .satisfactory yields. Bcu:ons do not do well. 
Although grape fruit is less n^sistaut to frost than oranges its gives good 
crops ; the Duncan, Pernambuco and Royal varieties are specially recom- 
mended. 


CROPS AND CUBTIVATfON. 

417 - Weather CondUions of the United States from an Agricultural Point of View. 

Ward, DE C., Ill the QniJth'h Jomnal of thi Koyal Mdioinloi^icnl Vol XEV, 

No iSo, ]>[,. 1-1,, -|-i ].'iq -|- 41 riibln..i1]oiis ]iitiufiiv, iqk). 

Climate, especially temperature and moisture (atmospheric preci- 
pitation). has an absolutely prcdoiiiinatiiig action on the geographical dis* 
tribution of cultivated pLmts. The curve of precipitations of 500 mm., 
which follows fairly closely the looth W. meridian (Greenwich) divides the 
land of the United States into two distinct parts, cast and west. The ])rc- 
cipitations of the eastern ])art are sufficient to make it possibR to cultivate' 
and develop farms by the ordinary methods without having recourse to 
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dry farming or irrigation. Inth^ west, however, except in theN-W coastal 
district and some parts of California and the Rocky* Mountains, the rain- 
fall is insufficient for cultivation by the usual means and dry fanning and 
irrigation have to be adopted. These two parts may in their turn, be sub- 
divided into five 5 distinct districts or agricultural piovinces. 

In the eastern part (to the east of the Rocky Mountains) the land is 
fairly flat, except in the mountainous Apalachee district (Alleghanies). 
lydtitude (and, consequently, temperature) has a predominating influence 
on the distrilmticm of crops. The agricultural districts, therefore, follow 
each othei regularly from the south to the north in accordance with the 
parallels, excei)ts in the Apalachee district, where the regularity is some- 
what broken by the mountains. The five belts distinguished are: — 
i) Gulf and Florida belt (cotton, oranges, rice, sugar-cane) ; 2) Cotton 
belt ; 3) Maize and winter wheat belt ; 4) Spring wheat belt ; 5) Pasture 
and fodder plants belt. 

The factor most greatly influencing the distribution of crops in the 
west is not t(‘m])crature, but rainfall, wliich in its turn, is closely connected 
with the presence and dcvelo])ment of the heights which dominate the whole 
district from north to south The agricultural bells do not follow each other 
in the latitudinal stmse, but in the longitudinal sense, from east to west, 
according to the mountain chains. Starling from th<‘ east there are, firstly 
three belts : — i) Great Plains belt ; 2) Rf)ek> Mountains belt ; 3) Interior 
arid belt. The Pacific coast district is divided into two belts . - - 4) Northern 
coast belt ; 5) Sviuthern coast belt. ^ 

Gcogra])hical and climatic.il data on the principal plants cultivated 
arc given below : 

Cotton. — This is thf' most important and characteristic ]>lant of the 
cotton belt, which produces of the world’s supply of cotton. This dis- 
trict is limited in the north b}'' the summer isotherm 1(/>C and, in the west, 
by the annual isohyete of 375 mm. The average duration of the Irost- 
free season is about 200 days, Wfirm, moist we*ither from April to August 
favours the grovslh of cotton, and a c lol.'diy autumn improves the quality 
of the staple and makes it easier to harvest. Meteorological investigations 
into cotton have Ikvii made by Kincek (i). 

Maize. -This is the typical agricultural product of the United States 
lor ^4 f^f the world’s i)r()eluction come from tliis country. The largest 
centre of production (JVfississippi Valley) has the following climatic values : 
- - i) Average summer temperature, from 21^ to 2 tP C ; 2) average night 
temperature above 14<'C ; 3) duration of frost -free season, at least 150 days ; 
4) rainfall, from 625 to 1250 mm. or even more. 

J. Warren Smith made a series of meteorological studies on maize (2). 
Its weather requirement varies greatly from one variety to another (3), 
sothattliechoiceof a variety, and selection and hybridisation may greatly 
influence the geographical distribution of this plant. 

(1) Sec R June io*S, No. (122 (i'd) 

{?) See R Ott , I'jiS, No io7«, iRd} 

(3) Sec N i.4*i ot this Review [Ed) 
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Winter wheat. — Its area of distribution is limited at the south by 
the isotherm 190C (from April 15 to June 15), at the north by the winter 
isotherm — 6 p. Winter wheat has almost the same rain requirement as maize, 
but its critical period is in March instead of July. Too cold a winter and 
too dry a spring are generally detrimental to it, and contribute to limit its 
cultivation towards the north and the west respectively. Its northern li- 
mit docs not depend only on the isotherm lo^C during the two months pre- 
ceding harvest, but is also dependent on : — i) excessive rains towards 
the end of the vegetative period which cause bad attacks of nist ; 2) a mild 
winter causing a renewal of growth before the danger from the last frosts 
has entirely passed ; d) in the southern provinces the sowing of wheat coin- 
cides with the cotton harvest; as cotton is more profitable, preference is 
given it. 

Oats. — Along the northern limit of the maize and winter wheat belt, 
from New England to North Dakota, oats are also grown, the principal cen- 
tres of production being near the Great Eakes. Oats require a cool, wet 
climate ; their northern limit is formed by the winter isotherm -f i«C. 

Spring wheat — This is grown throughout Dakota, to the east of 
Missouri, in all the west of Minnesota, and in the east of Washington State. 
It is sown in April and harvested at the end of Jtily and in August. Its 
northern limit is marked by the summer isotherm iq^C, whieh is only iouncl 
in the western mountains. Meteorological studies on winter and spring 
wheats have been made by J. Warren Smith (i). 

Meadows and podj^kr crops. — In the east tliis belt includes a latgi' 
part of Wisconsin, Michignn, all the district between Canada, the Lakes 
Ontario and Eiic, and the Atlantic, as well as the Apalachee mountain re- 
gion. The cool summer, with an average tem])erature bidow 2i^C, and the 
abundant rainfall (always above 750 mm.), encourage the growdh of fodder 
crops, and the relatively fine weather at the time of cutting generally fa- 
vours hay-mi^kitig. In this district stock bn eding and the daily iudnstr}" 
flourish. Here also is the greatest production of potr n><‘s, which recpiire 
a relatively cool and moist July (2). 

Throughout the wevst fodder is the principal i^roduct In the Great 
Plains the natural meadow^s of gramineae oiTei abundant ])astnre to the 
numerous herds. In the wet Pacific district gramineae are sown as fod- 
der crops, whereas ill the Rocky Mountains and dry districts of the interior, 
the most important plant is alfalfa whieh, thanks to its well developed root 
system, can to a large extent utilise the moisture of the soil. 

Recently some sorghum varieties very resistant to drought have been 
introduced in the more southern province's ot the Great Plains. The Ka- 
fir variety flourishes in the district lying between the isohyetes 400 and 
800 mm., and its northern limit is marked by the summer isotherm 24®C. 
The Milo variety goes a little further north. 

Sugar cane. — The district round the Mississippi delta , where the tem- 
perature is high (destructive thermal dejiressions rarely occur) and the 


\i) See R Oet , No. 1078; ( Ed .) — (2) Sec R Ot't , 1918, No 107S ( fui ,) 
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abundant rainfall exceeds i 500 mm., is favourable to sugar cane which is 
widely cultivated there. 

Oranges and other QTRUS fruits. — The Florida peninsula is a 
great centre for citrus fruits. The abundant rainfall insures the normal de- 
velopment of the trees without irrigation, but considerable damage is 
sometimes caused by the rare, but strong thermal depressions which come 
from the north-west. There are other citrus-growing centres in Califor- 
nia, but tbeie this culture is only possible with the help of irrigation. 

Fruit trei-.s. — The Great lyakes have a modifying effect on the sur- 
rounding districts (i) and, in numerous localities, even make it possible 
to grow delicate fruits, such as the })each and the grape. The principal 
ap])le orchards are found near the Groat hakes and stretch far into the maize 
and wiiiU r wheat belt . In the south the limit of the apjde trees is the sum- 
mer isotherm 260C., in the north the winter isotherm — lO^C, and, in the 
west the annual isohyete of 450 mm. Only the extreme northern limit 
has been considered l)ut beyond the isotherm - * 6° apple-growing becomes 
rare, Pears are cultivated in the Great hakes district and in the States of 
Maryland, Delawaie, and Newjersey. In Wisconsin and Iowa the nor- 
thern limit is marked by the winter isotherm - - (>.5^. In the west, pears are 
grown in central C ilifornia and in the States of Oregon and Washington 
(Yakima Yilley). The peach has the widest area of distribution, from the 
maize and winter wheat belt it goes as iar north as the winter isotherm 
— 9^C The pea('h is much more sensitive to low tcuuperatures than the cherry 
and a])i)le, and for this reason, except in the Great hakes district ,^s more 
gencmlly found in the ni.iize and winter wheat belt In the west there 
is a Luge producing centre at Fresno, in California. The southern limit of 
the peach is marked by the winter isotherm - - 4^C. 

418 ~ Varieties of Oats Resistant to Frost and Droughi Acclimatised in Argen- 
tina. — vStt N<'. «)i lKi‘' A' ll>ii 

419 - Varieties of Maize Resistant to Drought in America and China. — Slc No 

1 [•> ill till'- A 7 ail 

420 - Sporobolus phleoides, a Fodder Plant Resistant to Drought in Argen- 
tina. Y') !<>«> »>l thu KeViCiv 

421 - Sensitiveness and Resistance of Coffee Shrubs to Low Temperature, in Indo- 
china. — No ol tills Rivuw. 

422 - Studies on the Capacity of Soils for Irrigation Water, and on a New Method 
for Determining Volume Weight, in the United States.— isrkelsln o w' ,ni tht 

/ mntil O' A ^''uu'tutal Riu mh, Vol XIII, No i, pp I'-jj -p 12 TiibU« + 11 
+ I Plitt + Hiblioiiiaiiln oi u Publication'' Waslunj^ini, Apnl, i 1918, 

P'rom 1910 to i()T5 the author studied the economic application of 
irrigation water to alfalfa in the vSacrameiito Valley, California (2). This 
enabled him to observe the capacity of certain soilb under various condi- 

(t^ St I A lib., I It, No ltd) 

[i'l Sic A'. M.i\, I ti*', \o *>07. [Id ) 
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tions to hold the irrigation water, and to devise and test a new method for 
determining the apparent density of soils in the field. 

I. - — Capacity of soils for irrigation water. — The percentage 
of porous space filled by water immediately after irrigation increases with 
the fineness of the soil texture, this is shown by the following increasing 
values obtained by the author : ■ — 40 % for silt loams with sub-soils of 
fine sandy loam ; 51 % for silt loams, 58 % for clay loams and 66 % for 
days. 

The ratio between the maximum water-holding capacity determined 
in the laboratory (in brass tubes 12 inches long and 2 inches internal dia- 
. meter filled with soil) and the maximum water-holding capacity of the soil 
in the field after irrigation was, on an average, 1.78 ± 0.06 for heavy soil 
and 1.98 i: 0.14 for average soil. In other words, in the second case, the 
soil crumbled and then packed in the tube retained about twice as much 
water as the soil in the field. 

Between the maximum water-holding capacity of soil in the field af- 
ter irrigation and its moisture equivalent (1) there is a sufliciciitly close cor- 
relation for the moisture equivalent to be used to estimate the maximum wa- 
ter-holding capacity of seals in the field. 

II. — New method for determining the apparent density of 
SOIL in the field. — To determine exactly the volume of irrigation wa- 
ter retained by a given volume of soil in the field it is necessary to know 
sufficiently approximately the apparent density (or weight of the unity of 
volume) of the soil in the field. I/aboratory methods using crumbled soil 
arbitrarily heaped up are useless to determine this density as they give re- 
sults agreeing but little witli actual facts. The use of an iron cylinder 
in the field containing a given volume of soil the weight of which is subse- 
quently determined can give reliable results, but such cylinders arc difficult 
to handle at a certain depth and the soil has to be compressed or displaced, 
thus falsif3dng the results. 

To facilitate these operations the author considered it best to remove 
samples of the soil in the field with a slightly obconical auger (which I're- 
vents the soil from being com] >ressed or displaced) . Instead of measuring the 
volume of the samxde of soil, he measured the volume 0/ the hole corresi)onding 
to a given quantity of the soil removed which is then weighed in the labora- 
tory after having been dried in the hot air oven. For this pur])ose he used 
thin rubber tubes closed at one end, with a diameter of 2 Vi inches and a 
length varying with the dex)th bored (a maximum of 6 % feet). This tube 
is inserted in the auger hole by means of a rounded stick and filled to the 
level of the soil with water from a graduated glass cylinder. The volume 


(i) The moisture equivalent is the XK-rceiitaRe oi nu>isture retained by soil after 
it has been subjected to a constant .KtrotiR cenlnlug'd force find may be considered as in 
a state of capillary equilibrium with this force to determine this equivalent E J. Briggs 
and J. W. M\C L'Vt^e used a centrifugal foiec equal to 3 000 time*^ the gravity force. — 
Cf. U. S. Det 4 of A'>riruUure, Bureau of Soils, Bull. No. 45 ; The Moisture Ifiquivaicnt**, 
by I/. J. Briggs and J. W Mac Eane, Washington, 19^7. [Ed,) 
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of water used (after the addition of the volume of the rubber of the tube) 
shows the volume of the idumbholeto the depth at which the sample was 
taken (for example, i foot). WJien the operation is over the tube is emp- 
tied by means of a small ])uiiip, taken from th^; hole, and dried. 

If boring has to be dee])er tht* operatioti is repeated (removal of samples 
and measurement of the volume of the hole) for each successive depth (for 
example, eacli foot), using a longer tube each time. The volume of the 
last hole (say 6 ft. deep) is then determined by subtracting fioni the total 
vohtm j (dei)tli of b ft) the total of the volumes previously det HUiined (depth 
of 5 ft.) 

The author com])ared the rij^panuit densities determined by his new 
nu'tliod with those ol)tained by : - a) the iron tube method ; b) Prof. C. 
F. Snow’s method di])i)ing of a clod of soil in ]ja ratlin (i). He f<mnd very 
s.itisfactory agre(‘ments, the rliffcrenec never being as much as I %. 

423 - The Power of Dry or Moist Soil to Absorb Chlorine Gas. — ki rthi lot d and 

Tux’^Noy R, in Conij4ts undtis di VAdidiMn dc^ SLunLd%^ Vol 168, No 2,1)1) 121- 

12 ^ f- 1 T.ib V I’ni', J.iim.m, n)io 

The use of ehloline gas during the war kd the author to undertake ex- 
periments to determine the absoibciit powers ot diffcieiit varieties of dry 
or moist soils, fii stly with n sj)ect to an almost immobile ehloiine atmosphere, 
secondly with ies])<‘ct to gas currents moving at differetil s])eeds. 

Ten gr.immes of soil wer6 sj)read in a uniform layer in cylindrical eva- 
l)orciting dishes und( r <t bell jar. The chlorine entered the jar through a 
tube entering an empty flask (so as to avoid the possibility of smSRl drops 
Itilling into the '•oil), and then passed thiough two wash bottles, one used 
as a safety flisk, the other as a measuring flask. Altei 2 hours under the 
jar 10 gm of quick lime w'ere added to caedi dish, so that the surface was 
eoiui)k*tely coven d. The chlorine Wiis t stimatefl by first burning the soil in 
the jireseiK'c of the- quick lime and then titniting with silver nitrate and sul- 
phoeyaiiide. The crude quantity obtaiiu d wms corrected foi the small 
amount of chlorine it contained pic vion'-l> ; this had bcHUi c'-tiniatcd at the 
beginning by the same metluxl. 

The tests wc‘re imide witli six different soik and included three series of 
investigations ; i) with 10 gm of diy vsoil ; 2) with 10 gm. of dry soil to 
wliic'h 10 of wMten had bt‘en added ; w^ith to gui. ot dry soil to which 
20 oi water had been added. The number of cent igia mines of c'hlorine 
absoibed ])y each soil in two hours at a temjK*rature ot 2o^C and at the three 
ditTerent (k‘giees of moisture are given. The conclusions drawn from these 
figures ar(‘ : 

1) White sand absorbs chlorine badly, fc rruginous yellow sand ab- 
soibs it bi‘tler but much less than vegetable mould. 

(i) This 111 UkhI Is dis<nb<<l by ISt*ssis Urown, Mac Jntirk and Crkk lu a p.tpcr 
(.nlilk<l « C )nni n.iti\ (• iMiv k.iI and Chemiral Studio*' ol I'lvo Riots Ticaltd Ind^-peiidtiitly 
tot Tw nily ciuht Y« us” pnlibsh.d in Iho Pfmuylv niia A ncultutal Experiment Sinttion^ 
Annuiil Hepiht tor j)p cj7 (Anihuf) - A siiiiilai methodic by Dr. R. 

Trnk\ (Kscnbod in R CTolobor, H)i |, No. 876 (Ed.). 
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2) Moisture hardly increases the absorbing power of sands ; the dif- 
ference in the absorbing power of moist and dry sands is due principally 
to the absorbing power ot the water in excess. 

3) The absorbing power of vegetable mould is much greater than that 
oi sand ; it is similar for all the specimens of mould and docs not appear to 
dei)end on the lime content. 

4) The absorbing power of moist vegetable mould is 2 to 2.5 times 
that of the dry soil. The increase in chlorine absorbed between dry soil 
and soil + 10 % ot water cannot be explained by the absorbing j)ower of 
the water added ; the calculations prove this. The increase in chlorine 
absorbed between soil + 10 % and soil + 20 % of moisture, is, howevti, 
explained by this cause. Consequently, if the initial moistening of dry soil 
increase the absorbent power of the soil, subsequent incieasc in moisture 
has effect only by virtue 01 the proportion of water it brings with it. 

The moisture contents 10 % to 20 % used during these investigations 
are those comnionl}^ observed in vegehible moulds at a depth of a few cen- 
timetres, even in times of drought. 

424 - The Chlorine Index as a Comparative Measure of the Humus Content of 
Soils. — JtAPiCQUi: 1 , and E, in CompUs lendus de I'Acnd^pnu </< s bucnns, 

V<>>. 168, N'l 2, pp IJA-121 4- I Tah’c lUris, Jmitiaiv, i'jKj 

The authors found that bleaching liquid, by leacting on various amble 
soils, lo.^es its active Uilcjiine in very variable proportions. TJie effect, wliich 
gives a measure ot the oxidability of soils, is ob\iously connected with their 
humus content. In ord»‘i to have at least an approximate indication of 
this, they devised the fcjllowing method which has the advantage ot being 
able to be carried out ill the soil itself very quiekly: 10 cc. ol well - crum- 
bled soil from which all .stones have been caretnlly removed, are jdaced in a 
flask of about 150 cc. capacity with ground glass stopper; 50 cc. of bleaching 
livpiid containing 5 to to volumes of chlorine are added and the flask well sha- 
ken foi I minute. After half an hour, during which the flask is frequently 
shaken, it is left to ^tand and the remaining hypochlorite .?stiiuated. By 
means of a pipette 2 cc. of the top liquid are removed and jdaced in a 100 
to 150 cc. capacity flask. 50 cc. ol water are added, then 5 ee. ot a 20 ^,0 
tassium iodide solution; acid is added and the w^hole titrated with hyposul- 
Iihite, UvSing starch paste as an indicator. The same operation is re-startt"d 
with 2cc. of fresh bleaching liquid. The difference between the two titrations 
multiplied by 2.5 gives the volume of active chlorine lost in i cc. ot soil. 
If more than half the chlorine has disapi)eared the soil must be treated with 
a double vtdume of bleaching liquid and the figure found multiplied by 5. 
Normal variations of temperature, light, and the lime content of the soil 
have no ai^preriable effect on the results. All the material required fo* 
about a dozen ot these tests may be carried in a light case. 

Some of the results obtained by tliis method are given. Ploughed smls 
give fairly constant figures, usually varying from 15 to 20 (ratio chlorine : 
soil, in volumes). The sub-soils (at a depth ot from 8 to 16 inches) a^e 
already much i)oorcr in oxidisable iuatter,‘*and this content diniinislns a 
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a greater depth is reached. Forest soil gives values 2 or 3 times greater 
than those of ploughed land, sometimes even very close to those of mould. 
Peat gives 10 times the average value of ploughed land. Hill sides are much 
leas rich than table lands or plains ; this may be explained by the action of 
flowing water. Soil turned up to a great depth (as those exposed for a long 
time to cannon Are at the Front) gives very low figures. 

The authors' method, which merely gives an index by which soils may 
be classified according to their probable humus content, may be useful in 
many cases, especially in estimating the condition of soil in the devas- 
tated districts to be reclaimed in some of the belligerant countries. 

433 - Investigations into the Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the Soil : Effect of 
Chemical Fertiiisers on this Concentration, See No 4<t6 ot this Revtev ; Compa- 
rison of Electrometric and Colorimetric Methods in Determinii^ the Hydrogen 
Ion Concentration of Soii, see No 336 ot this Rtmew 

426 - The Presence of Aluminium as a Reason for the Difference in the Effect of 
So-Called Acid Soil on Barley and Rye. — iurtwcu. b i, , and pembrr f r , u 
Soil Science, Vol VI, ISo 4, pp 259 277 + Bibliography of 8 Publicalion-i Baltimore, 
0 « tober, 1918 

In field experiments made at the Rhode Island Experiment Station 
liminginfluencedthegrowthTof rye veiy little but doubled, or even trebled 
that of barley. This seemed to show thit barley is much more sensitive 
to soil acidity than rye. The two cereals, however, did not differ in their 
behaviour to acidified nutrient solutions, being almo'^t equally afteted 
by the acidity ot the medium. The contradiction in the results of the two 
series of experiments much interested the authors ; the difference in the be- 
haviour of barley and of rye in the soil seemed no longer attributable to 
the acidity, but to another cause* which the authors studied m a long se- 
ries of experiments. 

Results. — After partial steiilisation of the soil by heat or an antisep- 
tic the two cereals still behaved differently. 

In water cultures various substa ices occurring in acid soils, such as 
dihydroxystearic add, manure extract, and ammonium sulphate, had the 
same effect on both cereals, thus excluding their presence as the differen- 
tiating factor. The aqueous extract of an add soil, however, affected bar- 
ley and rye differently in the same way as the soil itself, and the ash of the 
extract applied in solution also had the same effect as the soil Aluminium 
was found in this ash and appeared to be the substance causing the difference 
in the behaviour of barley and rye in the soil. 

Experiments with optimum nutrient solutions showed that the addition 
of aluminium sulphate reduced the growth of barley almost as much as 
the addition ot an equivalent quantity of sulphuric acid, but hardly affected 
the growth of rye which, like that of barley , was much depressed by the add. 
Moreover, in the nutrient solution containing aluminium sulphate the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration was four times lower than in the solution containing 
sulphuric add. All these facts show the injurious effects on barley to be 
exerdsed by the aluminium, not by the addity. This was confirmed prac- 
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tically by the addition of phosphoric oxide or superphosphate to the soil; 
the activity of the aluminium was thereby reduced, thus favouring the growth 
of the barley in spite of the increased acidity of the soil caused by these 
substances. 

Conclusion. — I^iming and phosphating soil may prove almost equally 
beneficial, practically by precipitating the active aluminium as, in the 
first case, reducing the acidity, and in the second, suppl5ring a nutrient. 

427 * Soil Aldehydes. A Scientifle Study of a New Class of Soil Constituentsi Un- 
favourable to Crops, Their Ocourrenoe, Properties, and Elimination in Practical 

i^rioulture. — SKiNfma J. J., in the Journal of the Franklin Inslttulc, Vol. CLXXXVI, 

No. a, pp. 165-186; No. 3, pp. 289-310; No. u pp. 449-480; No. 5, pp. 547-384» No. 

6 pp. 723-74^* Philadelphia, 1018. 

The author investigated the presence of aldehydes in 74 samples of 
soil including 14 garden soils and 60 field soils of the same type and from the 
Came locality 30 of those were classed as unfertile and 30 as fertile. He 
found aldehydes in 5 of the garden soils and 12 of the field soils, most of 
which were unfertile. Before the author's investigations some aldehydes, 
especially vanillin and salicylic aldehyde, had been found in the soil. The 
author studied their action on the development of cultivated plants, a) 
in water ; 6) in nutrient solutions ; c) in pots ; d) in the field. He also stu- 
died the action of four other aldehydes : beliotropinc, benzaldehyde, for- 
maldehyde and paraformaldehyde — on water and nutrient solution atl- 
tures. These cultures, uumbeiing 76, contained sodium nitrate, mono- 
calcic phosphate and polassium sulpliate in var3ring proportions. 

Results. — All the aldehydes tested proved injurious to water cultures 
even in relatively small quantities, in the following increasing order. 

Vanillin : — Was more injurious to the roots than the lops, but its 
ill effects decreased in the presence of v large quantity of sodium nitrate. 

Salicylic aldehyde. — Its harmful effect was lessened by solutions rich 
in mono-calcic phosphate and in the i)resence of calcium carbonate. 

Benzaldehyde. — Kt the rate of 25 millionths it liad an injurious effect 
which Was not attenuated appreciably by any nutrient salt. 

Heliotropine. — Was so hvirmful to plants that it was difficult to de- 
termine any difference in the attenuating effect of the various nutrient solu- 
tions. 

Pofmaldchyde. — Proved equally injurious in all the nutrient so- 
lutions. 

Paraformaldehyde. — Its injurious effect was equal to that of formic 
aldehyde, but was lessened by monocalcic phosphate. 

In the pot and field experiments salicylic aldehyde and vanilline exer- 
cised no liarmful effect on good productive, well-drained soils intensively 
cultivated, as these conditions give the soil an oxidising power which ena- 
bles it gradually to eliminate the aldehydes. On the other hand, soils con- 
taining the aldehydes were not very productive and had not been kept in 
good conditions. This prevented the elimination of these substances, the 
injurious effect of which was much attenuated by the application of lime 
or manganese compounds. The harmful effect of salicylic aldehyde couid 
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be controlled in such soils by mono-calcic phosjAate, and that of vanillin 
by sodium nitrate. 

Cf)NCLUSioN. — These results show that in practical agriculture, soils 
rendered sterile by the j)resencc of certain aldehydes may be madi fertile 
by adopting methods favourable to the oxidation of these substances. 
These methods are, first of all the drainage and aeration of the soil, and, 
Secondly the application of lime, manganese compounds or certain ferti- 
lisers. 

428 > The Action of Various Lower Cryptogams other than Bacteria in the Soil. 

I Waki^m-^n S V , Tht Ttnp of M )uUl Aotion in th« S>il, lu Sninct’, Vol. 

VI, No 2, pp 1 ^7 I ss 4 * Uib'ioi'r.iphv of O2 PuMications — IT Waki MAN S A. 
and Cttrtih R , The Occurnnct of Ac^tnomycetes in the Soil, Jbtd Vol. VJ, No. 4, 
PI) p'O in) 4 - Bil)lioja‘‘’P^V ot 2‘> Pnh luilions Biltuiinre, 1018 

I. - - Motti,d.s and other Lower cryptogams. — Since th^ first 
micro-biological investigations into soil up to the last four or five years, the 
bacteria have been almost exclusively studied to the detriment of the other 
’ groups of micro-organisms of which the presence was reported now and again 
but nothing more. It cannot be denied, however, that the soil contains 
large numbers of active moulds, actinomycetts, protozoa, rotifera, and, un- 
der certain conditions, algae. 

The work of Russell and his collaborators on the infltience of protozoa 
on the fertility of the soil has given rise to a series of other studies on the 
activity of these micro-organisms. Several workers have also studied soil 
algae and several pa])ers have recently been published on the presence and 
probable action of actinomycetes in the soil 

The author examines the metabolic processes of moulds and other 
lower cryi)togams in the soil with a view to determining their influence 
on ferlilit)'. He reviews bz jniblications on this subject, compares the bio- 
logical activity of various lower cry])logams with that of bacteria, and dis- 
cusses the most im])ortant changes of the organic and mineral mattei of 
the s<nl which are attributable to tl e action of non -bacterial cryptogams. 

Ttiking his own observations and those of other workers as a basis 
the author shows that there have been isolated fiom both cultivated and un- 
cultivated soils a large number of Iowtt, noii-hacterial cry])t<>gams, many 
of which it has been possible to identify. It has been possible to divide 
this cryptogamici flora according to the coi ditions under which they 
live. Mncorincce and Pcmcilhum predominate in the soil of the cold (nor- 
thern) districts, wiicreas the soil of the warm (southern) districts contains 
more especially A spcri'dlus. Tricliodeimic algae an* found in large numbers 
in acid soils. Many soils contain fungi of the geneia Fu}>anum, Cladospo^ 
rium, Cliactoiiinm, AHcrnaria, etc. 

As regards the action of these vaiious cryptogams in the soil, it a]>- 
pcars that the develo])ment of th^ir mycelium causes modifications in the 
organic and mineral constituents, but no fixation of nitiogen or nitrifica- 
tion. The decom])osition of organic matter by these micro-organisms, how- 
ever, causes the formation of ammonia, the amount of which depends on 
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the sources of nitrogen and carbohydrates available ; these, in decomposing, 
set free carbon dioxide (i). 

Nitrogenous manures applied to the soil are utilised by these crypto- 
gams to form protein substances, at the expense of the jdaiits cultivated 
which are deprived of part of the substances destined for tlu'iii. This loss 
may, however, be largely compensated for by the fact that the soluble nitro- 
genous matter absorbed by the cryt>togams is not absorbed by the sul)- 
soil and when later the cryptogams are subjected to autolysis much of 
the nitrogen assimilated by them is returned to the soil in a soluble* form 
and may thus be of benefit to the ero]>s. 

These cryptogams may also have a beneficial elTect on the soil in vir- 
tue of their vigorous productimi of enzymes and acid sxibstances which may 
modify the constituents of the soil in a manner favourable to the develop- 
ment of cultivated plants, in particular they may helptt^ dissolve the phos- 
phates and other minerals. 

Unfortunately cryptogams cn])able of living parasitically on certain 
plants (potato, etc.) may occur in virgin sf>ils or in soils in which these ]>lants 
have never been growui, thus forming a latent danger of contamination. 

II. — Actinomvcktks. “■ These include i)arasitic and sajnophyiic 
forms and are found in the air, water, sewage, salt lakes, milk, and certain 
wounds, but especially in the soil, where they form a kirge and im]>ortant 
group of micro-organisms (in particular in soils rich in iiiidecompo.scd or- 
ganic matter), the activity of which varies with the different species. 

After reviewing historically the question of soil-Lutinoinyeetes, the au- 
thor describes their presence and relation to the bacteria in 25 soils of North 
America and the Hawaii Isl/inds. He shows that iicav> soils or those 
rich in iiiKleconi])osed organic matter geiieially contain more actinoinycetes 
than light .soils, or those i)oor in such niattor. 

In the soils examined the actinom3’'cetes rei)resentcd on an avc rage 
17 % fhe total cryjjtogamic flora (bactv‘ria anrl actinoinycetes), whereas 
in an acid soil the ])roportion of actinoinyceU s did not exceed 3.5 %. Ma iiy 
forms of aclinomycctcs were isolated liom the soils stiulied, im'lnding Jc/f- 
nomyces chromoi:em(s, A. Lipnianii, J. attreus and A. RitfjJirrscfisi^ ; these 
wore so numerous that they may be considered as spi’cus eharacleristic 
of the .soil. 

429 - Study OB the Fixation of Nitrogen by Soil Bacteria, or “ Azoflcation — ('.unwis 

j K,(inih A)i;r. Kxi). Statiou) in Soil S( a nct , \\A VI, No -j, pj) i() e.’i / -j- Biblio- 
gl.iphy of 211 l’iil)ln\iti<ins BiHfiiiMiL, i<)t8 

The author calls " azofi cation the fixation 01 assimilation of nitrogen 
in the soil by certain .species of bacteria acting alone or in ccnijunction 

He reviews 211 pn])eis on this subject and abstracts the princijial 
data concerning the distribution of the nitiogen-lixing flora (especially 
the Azotohacter genus), and the conditions under which they act. He 
concludes that Azotobader form an important factor in maintaining the ni- 
trogen content of the soil, although their effect cannot be definitcl}" estiina- 

(i) Sec R. I'cb., No. 161. {Ed) ^ 
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ted as the figures published up to the present vary greatly. Whereas 
Haxi. (Rothainsted) and the Utah Agricultural Station estimate the 
amount of assimilable nitrogen supplied annually to the soil by these bao- 
tena to be 25 lb per acre, Lohnis places it as high as 35 7 1b., and Uipman 
holds that the quantity varies from 15 to 40 lb. under favourable condi- 
tions * 

430 - Partial Sterilisation of Soil (i) , Experiments in France. — Tritfpatjt a , in 

Comptes rendu^ des Sdances dc VAcad^mte d'A^ruuHure de France^ Vol IV, No 38, 

pp 1049 10^7 Pans, D«cnib<r 4 loifi 

During two years the author made methodical experiments on the ac- 
tion of certain disinfectants used in emulsion or solution (emulsified car- 
bon sulpliide , liquid aromatic carbides, such as benzene, toluene, cumene, 
methylnaphtaline, and heavy authracenic oils used in emulsions , solid 
aromatic carbides, such as naphtalene, anthracene ; calcium sulphide ; 
mixtures of these bodies). 

The partial sterilisation of the soil caused a remarkable increase in 
3rield It is easily attained and has the great advantage of supplement- 
ing a lack of nitiogenous fertilisers It is all the more valuable in propor- 
tion as the soil is rich in organic matter and has been cultivated for a 
long time. It not only inhibits the development of animal and vegetable 
parasites, but, when the soap emulsions of certain carbides are used, great- 
ly favours germination The insecticidal effect of partial sterilisation 
may be useful in all seasons The fertilising effect by ammonifioMon only 
appears to be of real value for applications made from March to the end 
of April, when the period of initial depression which always follows par- 
tial sterilisation is followed by a period of advanced ammonification, and 
of a remarkable renewal of vegetrtion 

It would prove advantageous to start partially sterilising the soil 8 to 
10 days before sowing or planting The use of solid substances has al- 
ways proved more satisfactory when they are lightly ploughed in Par- 
tial sterilisation with emulsion at the end of February for fruit trees 
gives particularly good results The period of delay in vegetation acts on 
the swelling of the fruit buds, flowering is usually delayed and this delay 
may save the flowers from late frosts which often do so much harm 

Undei present conditions partial stenlisation of the soil appears to 
succeed best with mixtures of calcium sulphide, solid aromatic carbides and 
oily aromatic carbides (TRiiF^wr patents) (2) These mixtures arc in 
the form of dry powders and are easily spread Applied at the rate of 
4 8 to 7 8 cwt. per acre, they give increases varying from 150 % to 250 %. 
It is most important that these mixtures be made with aromatic carbides 
and calcium sulphides free from all impurities. 


(1) Sec the ongin«il article by R J Russell, in H May, 1917 pp 693 70a also 
R May, 19^7, No 404 {Pd) 

(2) See Rivtew of Patents, No 509 of this Rivim {Ed ) 
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431 • An Unusoal PnmatloDS IfeecHaiy in Taking Soil Samples fer Ordlnaiy 

Baotariologioal Tssts ? — I,ipman, C, B , ajid Martw D E , in Soil Scence, Vol VI, 

No 2, pp Biltinif'r*', Atitnmi, joi8 

When taking samples of soil for bacteriological work (i), special pre- 
cautions are usually advised to keep it aseptic, such as scorching the sur- 
face of a vertical section of the soil. Is such a precaution necessary, and 
does it give better results than simply removing the sample with au au- 
ger?. To solve this problem the authors made a bacteriological compari- 
son of soils taken by both methods. Th iy found in them no appreciable 
difference in the number of bacteria, nitrogen fixation, ammonification, 
or nitrification, and concluded that special precautions are useless. 

During these investigations the authors observed that, in soil from arid 
districts, bacteria may be numerous and active at a relatively great depth. 
This is not the case with soils in moist districts. Although the bacteria are 
most numercwis and most active in the surface foot of soil, yet they are some- 
rimes almost equally so at a depth of 2 ft. Lower, at depths of 2 to 6 ft, 
the number and activity of the bacterial are almost uniform. 

432 - Considerations on the Analysis of Forest Soils. — tamm o , in Mcddeianden 

frdn Siatfns Sko^sjiir&dk^anstalt, Pt. I3-Tt, pp 24^-258 + i Pipe BiblioRraphy of 56 

Puhlication*^ Stockholm, toi 7 

The author recalls the development of the chemical analysis of soil 
in its relations to forestry in Germany and the Scandinavian countries and 
mentions the work of L. Mayi:r, W. vScHtTT/.B, P. E. Mijixbr, C. P. A. Ttj- 
XEN, 15 . Ramann, II. V, Tibeko, W. ScHOENBERf^, and R. VOOEE VON 
Pai,ckenstein. He criticises the hydrochloric acid extraction methods 
of analysis, and believes, like Vooee von Paeckenstein, that they can 
give no reliable criterion of the productivity of the soil. Mineralogical 
examination and that of the state of decomposition of the soil give us more 
reliable data. As a rule the productivity of the soil cannot be determined 
by chemical analysis although it is possible by tins method to determine 
the content in substances of great importance to forestry and to study the 
different processes observed in the soil. 

A description is given of some of the analytical methods used at the 
Experimental Institute of Porestry of Sweden for analysing forest soil : 
i) Complete elementary analysis ; 2) determination of the different forms 
of nitrogen ; 3) determination of calcium carbonate by treatment with di- 
lute hydrochlonc aad m vacuum; 4) determination of phosphoric aad ; 
as for forestry work it is necessary to determine the total content, this is 
done by extraction with concentrated nitric acid ; 3) determination of the 
humus by combustion ; by multiplying the carbonic acid set free by 0.471 
the corresponding humus content is obtained ; 6) determination of the to- 
tal iron content by hydrofluoric ac^d ; 7) determination of the limonite, 
including a little of the soluble iron, by dissolving in mono-potassic oxa- 
late ; 8) mineralogical examination by levigation ; 9) mechanical analysis 
by Atterbero's method. 

(i) Sec R, Jttu., 19x9, No. 16. {Ed.) 
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433 - The Effect of Liming on Crop Ylilds In Cylinder Eiperiments. - Likman, j. c. 

and BlMR a W, New Jersey Agr, 1 xp, Station, in Soil Saenre, Vol. VI, No 2i 

p|> is; Tf)0 T Table 4 - 1 ite Riltiinfirr , August loi#^ 

Diinne; the 20 years i8o8-i‘)i^ ^he New Jersey Agricultural Station 
made, ui two ten-year periods, numerous fertiliser experiments on vafious 
plants grown five year rotation m galvanised iron tanks sunk m the 
earth in order to reproduce field conditions as far as possible. The objects 
of theexi>onnient were — i) to determine the denitrification of sodium 
nitrate ap])lied in large and small quantities with cow manure ; 2) to de- 
termine the assimilability of nitrogen supplied by sodium nitrate, ammo- 
nium stilj)hale, dried blood, and cow manure respectively (1). 

Altogether twenty sets of experiments were made, each set including 
three tanks The authoi’s note, however, deals only with the four sets in 
which the following nitrogenous fertilisers were applied annually . 

1) Sodium nitrate at the rate of 160 lb. per acre. 

2) Sodium nitrate at the rate of 320 lb per acre. 

]) Animonium sulphate in amounts ecjuivalent to 320 lb. of sodium 
nitrate ])er acre. 

4) Dried blood in ainounls equivalent to 320 lb (^f sodium mtrate 
per acre 

In the four sets each tank received in addition each year, superphos- 
phate at the rate of fip) lb per acie, and potassium chloride at the latc of 
320 11) per acre 

At the beginning of the first ten year ])eriod (i8q8) each tank r^eived 
n large quantity of gtound limestone At the ])eginnmg of the second ten- 
)Tar pciiod (1008) the feililisei w.i^ modified as desciibcd later 

The five-ve<Lr rotation included - i) niai/e , 2) oats , 3) oats ; 4) 
wheat ; 5) timothy During both the first ten year pciiods (1898-18) 
and during the second (1908 1917) theic were, ihercfoie, two clops of maize, 
four crops of oats, two of wheat, and 1 w^) of liniolhv. In addition a resi- 
dual crop of oats (of millet in 1899) wa‘- cut to utilise moie completely the 
nitiogen siqiplied 

At the beginning of the second ton yeai jicriod (spring of 1908) the 
fertilisei was modified. In each of the four sets one of the tanks (2I) re- 
ceix^d no limestone, a second (B) recei\ed lime'- tone (>nly, and a third 
(0 limestone and green manure of Icguininosae (vetch and crimson clo- 
ver) Tin's vvas repeated at the beginning of the second five-year rotation 
of this iK'riod (1013) The objc'cts of the modification in the fertiliser were 
to change the soil leaction in tank /?, and to change the soil reaction and 
add to the nitrogen content of the soil at the expense of the atmo- 
.spheic in tank C. 

Ri'sin.T^. - The \nc1(l of the crop iiuhy matter was detei mined each 
year. Hurim; the first years it varied little in the three tanks of each set 

(i) I'Ik iDiiip’iti ih, (list !■, voiismcoiil Iinoliii Tl'ilhlins 221 288 of tbi 

New [eisiv X^nmUnnl r'CiMiiiiKiil Stalioii A snmituiv ol th( results oWaincd duiiuR 
(hi 20 y,,irs was ptibl.-liol ui Soil Sumu, Vol V. No 1, Api’l i()i8 Set R J.m , igiq 
No 2“^ (fi ) * 
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and, on an average, the differences observed decreased dnrinG; the ten ycais. 
During the second ten years, when the fertiliser had been modified, the 
differences in the yield in dry matter of the three tanks A B and C of 
each set were already very marked in the first year (t()o8) and Ix^came great- 
er later on. At the end of the second ten years the .1 tanks without 
limestone gave a much lower yield in dry matter than at the end of the 
first ten years, whereas the yield in dry matter of the B tanks, \\ilh lime- 
stone only, remained nbout the same, and that of the C tanks, with limestone 
and green manure, even increased a])preciably. These results, therefore, 
show clearly the beneficial action of limestone, especially when ap])lied 
with green manure. 

Conclusions. - To increase yield bv an abundant use of chemical 
fertilisers it is essential to applv systematicjilly at the same time a suffi- 
cient quantity of calcareous fertiliser to modify the ill effects of the soil 
reaction which, sooner or later, follows the contiiinous use oi siiper]>hos 
phate, sodium tiitrate, potassium chloride, ammonium sulphate oi dtied 
blood in more or less large quantities Some leguminosae must be fre- 
quently added as green nianine in the rotation so os to maintain the stip])ly 
of organic matter in the soil and to increase its content of assimilable ni- 
trogen. 

434 - Action of Liming on Acid Humiferous Soil Investigations In Sweden. — 

S, in Mtddi^and n iidft SfaUm SkntisfoisoKatnUfl* pt 1 3 i ; pp IJS7-T h 
I Pig: Stookho m, 

The soils of unsubmerged ])eat-bogs leqnire abundant lime. The 
action of the lime may be accounted fot in different wa>^ i) it may act 
on the micioflora of the soil , 2 ) it may neiitialiso the free Immic acids of 
the peat soil, 3) it may control the xerophytic tendency of plants gi owing 
in unsubmerged peat bogs as a result of scarcity of w'alei which is absoibed 
by the hunii'" colloids 

The authoi believes that the free humic acids of soil hive no in- 
jurious effect on the \egctation, but that the *icid chaiacler of unlimed 
humiferous soil is due to the oiganic acids adsorbed The composition 
of these acids is simpler than that of Inimie acid ( e g oxalic acid) and cal- 
cium hamate woulcl prove excellent as a neutialiser The xerophytic 
growth of peat bog plants is abo attributable to \arious causes * a) lack 
of oxygen for the roots- h) aecumnlation of injurious excreta, such as 
oxalic acid and foimic acid ; c) fixation of nutri(»nt elements by the Inimiis, 
and the consecutive formation of mycorhi/a as a form of ada]>tation to 
the lack of nitrates 

The different conditions found in tinsubmeigcd peat-bogs may be mo- 
dified by linking as follows the' foiniation of calcium huniate not only 
neutralises the acid toxic substances, but also sets free the fertilising ele- 
ments adsorbed On the other hand, calcium hnmates oxidise more ea- 
sily than the corresponding humic acids, a fnct of great import me e 1 Ex- 
periments haw, however, shown that liming does not affect the w<iti r 
supply of the plants, 
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A question yet remains to be solved : — can plants in peat-bogs as- 
similate organic substances directly* or must these substances be modified 
first ? However this may be, it may be admitted that the final product of 
such modifications is calcium nitrate, of which HBSSHiyiiAKN (l) has 
shown the great importance for vegetation. 

435 - The Movement of Plant Food within the Soil. — vait alstinb e, (New Jertcy 

Agricultural Pxpcrnneiit Station), in 5 oi/ Vol VT, No 4 »PP 281-308 -f* Biblio- 
graphy of 45 Publication® Ba’tiinore, October, 1018. 

The author sought to determine what becomes of the fertilising elements 
added to the soil and not completely removed by the crops. For this 
purpose samples were taken at three different depths of soils fertilised 
regularly for several years (Rothamsted, England, Park grass plots, 
fertilised since 1856 ; 4-year rotation plots of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, U. S. A., fertilised since 1882 ; 5-year rotation plots of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, U. S. A., fertilised for 5 years). These sam- 
ples were analysed and their composition compared with that of unferti- 
lised control plots, parallel determinations being made of the yields and 
composition of the respective crops produced by these different soils. 

Conclusions: — Phosphoric acid, — This remains almost entirely 
where the phosphatic fertiliser is placed until removed by the crops or by 
erosion. Phosphoric acid in the surface layer of the soil is better utilised 
by plants, especially leguminosae, when alkali «^alts are applied. 

Nifro/^en, — Very little is lost by drainage during the growth plants 
cultivated in well-kept land. Nitrogen added in the form^of ammonium 
salts tends to accumulate in the surface soil. 

Potassium. — In spite of the ease with which it is fixed by the soil, 
potassium is nevertheless subject to movement within the soil when 
certain salt fertilisers are used (gypsum, superphosphate, sodium nitrate, 
ammonium salts, etc.) and may easily be washed out of reach of the roots. 

Magnesium, — Application of ammonium salts results in loss of this 

base 

Calcium, — Its loss is due to : — i) the loss of lime (calcium carbo- 
nate) which takes place naturally without special treatment of the soil, 
but is accelerated by the application of ammonium salts ; 2) the applica- 
tion of other alkaline salts (of potassium and sodium), ; 3) the development 
of acidity in the soil. 

436 - Effect of Chemical Fertilisers on the Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Soils. — 

Morsb, P W (Miwchusetts Agr, Exp, Station, Ambert,) In The Journal of Induslr^at 
and Fni*in€erin» ChemUfrv, Vol X, No 2, pp i2';-i26. Easton, Pa , Pebniarv, 1018 

Most of the fertilised plots at the Massachusetts Agricultural Station' 
have been continuously treated for 25 years. This has resulted in marked 
variations in their productive capacity which, in some cases, appear due 
to chemical and physical modification in the soil rather than to a lack of 
fertilisers. Amongst other investigations, the determination of the hy- 

(i) Sec R June 1918, No 624. {Ed) 
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drogen-ion concentration of the aqueous extracts of the soils themselves 
{Supplied interesting data in this respect. The determinations were made 
colorimetrically and the Ph (i) value found varied from 4,5 to 7. 

The different fertihsers used in the plots were superphosphate, sodium 
nitrate, potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, potassium-magnesium 
sulphate, ammonium sulphate, gypsum and agricultural lime. Neutral 
salts with strong bases and strong acids, such as sodium nitrate, potassium 
chloride, potassium sulphate, and calcium sulphate had little or no effect 
on the soil reaction in infertilised soil. Superphosphate composed of a 
strong base combined with a rather weak acid, behaved in a similar way 
to the above-mentioned neutral salts. Ammonium sulphate, however, 
acted as a slightly ionised acid, and calcium carbonate as a slightly ionised 
base. The values always remained within the limits given by these two 
compounds. 

When agricultural lime was used with other chemical manures the 
plots fertilised with sodium mtrate or g5qisum kept the neutralising effect 
of the calcium carbonate longer than the plots which had received potas- 
sium salts, probably as a result of a protective effect of the lime solution 
in the form of bicarbonate. The application of 2 000 lb. per acre of slaked 
lime affects both the yield and the soil reaction for several years, but 
the lime finally disappears, probably as a result of leaching and 
transformation ; the latter apparently has less effect than the former. 

Below are given the comparative results obtained during one season : 


Plots * Plots Ph 

! Superphosphate . • *5.-20-615 S>d^um nitiatc 60 

SDdium nitrate. . . -5 22-6 50 'g \ Ammonium sulphate ... 4 9 

Potassium chloride , . 525-615 1 Nilrogen-tret fatihser . • 54 

Calcium sulphite . 5 00-6 65 ^ ( Dime 60 

Cilcium carbonate ... 6 40-7 10 

Coiitiol 5 2*) 5 06 


437 - Reverted Superphosphate. — J\Mns C C , m fhe journal of Indmtnat and hn 
<ftn '•rin'^ Ch v Vo’ X, N > t, pp 53 15 -f ^ PiR** Ei^ton, Pa , 1918 
\ The author made laboratory and factory experiments on the rever- 
sion of superphosphate in the preparation of complete fertiliser mixtures. 
He found that when superphosphate is mixed with lime or calcium carbo- 
nate the water soluble phosphoric acid decreases during storage, this de- 
crease being accompanied by a rise in temperatuie which is greater with lime 
than with calcium carbonate. The decrease in solubility is rapid at first, 
and slower subsequently. 

Field experiments showed that reverted superphosphate applied to 
sugar cane in upland, ferruginous, clay soil has an effect similar to that of 
soluble superphosphate ; it also gives good results with rice. These results, 
and the preference of several farmers for reverted superphosphate, show 
that the product must not be condemned arbitrarily. 

(i) For the definition of Tg (SoREKSEN’h formula ), R Feb 191*) No 150. note 
I. (Ed) 
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43S - Birt/M, a Palm wMi Edible Fruit for the C6te d’Azur, France. — PaosiHowma 

R,iui^ Petite Revut, a ricnli ct horticoh, Yew XXV, 'So ‘>72, p 14 AiiUbts, France* 
Jamuiry 26, 1910 

In view of the gre.it confusion in the nomenclature of palms the author 
recalls the revision of the old genus Cocos made by Prof Bkccari. Prof. 
Biccari retained but one single species of Cocos C mcifera Z — and 
made three new genera Arecastnm, Syagrus and Bniia — of the other 
species Ann mg the s]:)ecies of the Butta genus are palms with edible 
fnut which could be profitably giown along the Cote d'Azur. The palms, 
natives of the south of Bia/il, Paraguay, Uruguay and Argentina, are 
very strong and resistant to drought. They are very ornamental and 
could be recommended for this reason only in case those with the 
best fruit were not obtainable Bruit containig too much fibre to make 
pleasant eating raw could bo utilised to make synips 

Among the Buiui whicli have borne fruit in the author’s botanical 
garden "Les Troph]ues“ at Nice, the best fruit species bore fruit for the 
first time in iqt 8 and the fiuit, which ripened in November, was very good. 
This edible fruit C( uld certainly be improved by cultivation and selection. 
The tree is doubtless one of the numerous forms of Butia capttata, proba- 
bly one of the pulpo^a \ariety 

The author has made an interesting botanical observation on the 
fertilisation of Buim palms Prof Brcc\Ri, in his wotk Genere Coco^ L. 
c Ic Palme a /fun, p ^2 says that the female floweis which are on a 
spadix can oiib be fertilised with the pollen brought by bees fronf^nother 
spadix This opinion is based on an observation made in his own garden 
while Biiita tapitala Ivpica was in flower the female flowers were ready to 
be fertilised only after all the male flowers of the same spadix had fal- 
len The anther believes that the male flowers do not always bloom so 
eaily that none are left when the female flowers are leady to be fertilised. 
Se\eial times he observed in his garden flowers of Buha capiiaia and va- 
rieties wluch produced only one infloiescence follow'cd bv an abundant 
production of fruit with seed On! one tiee flowered at a time and ferti- 
lisation by bees w.is out of the question because the authors’ garden is in 
the country, far from any other garden containing Bitfta 

439 Notes on some Vegetable Globulins. i Si mmi r t b (Ceinill ITiiivcisity, 

Ithud) I'lu Ct obiilins of tin Ti(kIU\n (Lnnnilid ensiioimt'^) iv Ihi Jouinal o) lito- 
}o I aj (hiinistn Vol XXXVIi No 1 pp 1^7112 \ 2 fiRs — IT Johns C 0 
1 INK*- \ 1 ind ( ri R^DORKi C V 1 (Bimiu i»f CIk mistty, Dcpt. of \gr. Washington) 
nistiilmtioii of th( Bwu Nitrogen in Cuoiiut {Cocu^ nn tfna, </, pp 1401*5^ 
I-'’ Tiblts I Biblingriphy ol 8 PubbcatioiH lUllinioic Tanuaiv, i()i9 

I — Olobfuns of THI' Jack bfan - In a paper published in 1916 (i), 
joNis and Johns claimed to have isolated from the jack bean (or 
sword bean — Canavaha envfornus) one albumin and two globulins, 
“canavahn” and “ concanavalin ” The author succeeded in isolating 
thrc'c glo]:)ulins from these seeds, all three maybe easily separated by means 


(i) vSc( K Ub , 1917, No 12’ [f(i) 
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of their dJfferent degree of solubility. The first is soluble in i % sodium 
chloride and does not crystallise , this is the “ Ccina\ aline ” of JoNrs and 
Johns The second is soluble in a lo sodium chloride solution and 
crystallises , this the author calls “ concana\cilin B The third is soluble 
only in Concentrated sodium chloride solutions and crystallises , the author 
proposes to call it “ concanavalin A** 

II. — Copra cake, used as a food for stock, contain'- about 20 of 
proteins, the principal one of which is a globulin Osborki and Harris 
in their study of the distribution of nitrogen in copra globulin, obtained 
the following peicentages — Amide nitiogen i 36 , humin nitrogen o i f 
basic nitrogen 6 06 , non-basic nitrogen 10 ()2 

'f'he authors studied the distnbntion of the basic amino-achls in the 
globulin by van Si,YKr/s method and obtained the following percentages — 
cystin t 44 , arginin 33 92 , histidin 2 42 , 5 80 , tryptojdiane, present 

440 - Utilisation of the Curves of the Limtt^ of Germination of Seeds After Immer- 
sion In Solutions. — I^E^aoe 1* m row/>/<9 d I Aauhvm (Its SchHn^, Vol 167 
No 27 UP to7)io 8' Pins Htcembfr p) lOJH 

If seed of garden cress (Li ptdhm saiwmn) be soaked in alcoholic so- 
lutions graduated from absolute alcohol to a\erv dilute solution, and 
withdrawn successively, it is eon that, for each dilution there is a limit 
to the time of immersion below which the seed still germinates, and above 
which it 110 longer germinates If the limits be represented bv a system 
of rectangular coordinate's (dilution bv the abscissa and time by the ordi- 
nates) the curve of the limit of germination is obtained Comparative 
tests with the seed of other plants, such as alfalfa, clover, etc . gave cur\es 
which were Comparable but could not be superposed as the deviations 
were fairly marked This suggested elimination and stenlisation of both 
the seed and the spores or eggs of the lower micro oiganisms always found 
to a certain extent on these seeds Knowing the curve of the limits of 
germination when immersed in the solutions it is ] ssible to recognise 
the seed least resistant to the solutions, how to eliminate them and sterilise 
the seed required Bor example, by c 9 niparing the curves of garden 
cress and alfalfa it is seen that, in a 78° alcohol solution the time limit is 
one day for ciess and over eight days for alfalfa the cress seed can, there- 
fore, be eliminated By coinpirlng the ciiive of dodder with that of 
other seed it will be seen wlietlier it is possible, by the same method, to 
eliminate this parasite from a mixture of seed of etpial size difficult to 
separate by sifting 

If it be too expensive to use alcohol, salt solutions, especially sodium 
chloride mav be tiied with <id\ antage, .is the curve for cress obtained by 
the author with these solutions was of the same shape Moreover, not 
only intact seeds are capable of retaining their vitality for some tune 
in media which on first thoughts wxnild be considered fatal , seed which 
has germinated for i, 2, or 3 days and has been put, first in alcohol solutions, 
then in fresh water, may st irt growing again* Certain emttings can n in u 1 
in 94*^ alcohol for 2, 6, 12, and 24 hours and still retain their acthitv 

[ 419 - 44 «] 
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441 ^ Do Seedlings Redaee Nitrates? - Davidson, J. in The journal of Biological Ch$‘ 

mtstry, Vol XXXVII, No. 1, pi. 4 * i Table Baltimore, January, iqi9. 

In continuation of IyAURENT\s experiments on the reduction of nitrates 
by plants [Annates de VInsHiut Pasteur p. 722, i8go) repeated by 
Schrkiner and Suixivan [U, S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils, Bidletin 73. Washington, 1910) (i), the author studied the 
economy of nitrogen in vegetable organisms with the aim of ascertain- 
ing whether the seedlings contain certain elements of the nature of re- 
ductases, capable of transforming nitrates into nitrites. 

Wheat seedlings (i to 2 days old) were placed on floating wire- 
netting discs in contact with a sodium nitrate solution the nitrate content 
of which was determined colorimetrically every 24 hours. The results 
obtained showed that the amount of nitrites present varied from day 
to day without any regularity, rising and falling intermittently ; tliis may 
be explained by the general and complex biological process, simultaneous 
reduction and oxidation, bacterial activity, etc. The author repeated 
the experiment, but this time a certain number of seedlings were separated 
from the seed and placed separately in contact with the sodium nitrate 
to which a little toluene had been added as an antiseptic. The qualita- 
tive determination of the nitrites made at the end of 24 hours showed 
there to be an appreciable quantity in the solutions placed in contact 
with the whole seedlings (with seed) and the seeds without plants, but 
none was found in the solutions in contact with the seedlings without 
seed. The author naturally concluded that the seat of the reducing ele- 
ments in wheat seedlings is exclusively in the parent seed attached to the 
plant. A later experiment, however, showed the production of nitrous 
nitrogen to be caused by bacterial activity. When the preceding experi- 
ment was repeated under aseptic conditions (sterilisation of seed and ma- 
terial) no formation of nitrous nitrogen was observed in any case. 

To determine whether the toluene prevented the formation of ni- 
trites in the solutions in contact with seedlings separated from the seed 
the author placed whole wheat seedlmgs in contact with the same solu- 
tions, arranging them so as to avoid all contact between the solution and 
the seed, but taking no special precautions to avoid bacterial contamina- 
tion. Under these conditions, even after a week, only negligible traces 
of nitrites were found. 

The most rational explanation of this phenomenon is that the re- 
ducing micro-organisms wore unable to develop in the solution because 
the rootlets did not supply them with suflicient food. At any rate the last 
experiment shows clearly that wheat seedlings do not reduce nitrates 
to nitrites 

Complementary investigations made with maize, barley, oats, etc. 
lead to the same general conclusion. The metabolism of the seedlings 
does not necessitate the reduction of nitrates in their culture medium. 


(i) Set R Jan , igii, No 60. {hd ] 
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^43 - Comittmtive Water Requirements of Different Varieties of Oats : Investigations 

in Germany. — Von Seclhorsi c , m tin.- j .mum/ inr Lmciiniit^ck lit, Voi txvx, in 

2 , pp 121-127 + 3 'ri1)Us Jijiu, 

To determine the water requirement of different varieties of oats 
(Petkuser, Gdttiuger, Stnibes, and Liinebnrger Klay) they were grown at 
Gottingen in plots with different moisture contents. 

RksuI/TS. “ - On the whole the yield of the different varieties was 
in proportion to the moisture content of the soil, but differed with the 
varieties. At all degrees of moisture the yield of Petkuser was below 
that of the other varieties. The Luneburgor Klay variety held first place 
at a moisture content of 50,63 and 76 %, but at 89 % its yield was ex- 
ceeded by that of the Strubes and Gottinger varieties. Wlien the mois- 
ture content of the soil was highest the Strubes variety gave the best yield. 

The absolute consumption of water (including that removed by eva- 
poration) for the four varieties increased greatly with the moisture content 
of the soil ; it was lowest for the Petkuser variety and highest for the 
Tmneburger Klay and v^trubes varieties. 

The relative consumption of water removed by the plant (exclusively) 
decreased for the four varieties with the increase in the moisture content 
of the soil up to 76 % ; above this value it increased greatly. In this 
connection the behaviour of the four varieties varied with the moisture 
content of the soil. When this content was 50 % the Petkuser variety 
consumed the greatest relative amount of water, at 63 % the vStrubes va- 
riety, and at 76 the Wineburger Klay variety. Wlien the moisture 
content of the soil was fit its maximum the Petkuser variety again consum- 
ed the greatest quantity of water. 

443 - Natural Crossing in Wheat in the United States. it\yi s it k . in The j(unwl 

of Hend^tv, Vnl TX No 7, pp + 3 Vie'? W.i'-hinf^ton, Novmihir, lOiS 

There is a certain disagreement among workers as to the possibility 
and frequency of natural crossing in wheat. According to Robbins it 
is normal in the durum types in hot, dry countries (a^ in certain parts of 
India), wdiorcas self-pollination is the rule in the northern, wet countries. 
On the other hand, Kornickp; considers self-fertilisation to be predominant 
in the species Trificiim vuJ^are, T. durum, T. dicocium and T. Spelta, but 
admits that natural crossing is possible. 

The paper under review gives the results of experiments which confirm 
the possibility of spontaneous crossing in Tniicum vuli^are. The varieties 
studied were Maiquis and Blucstein (beardless), Arnautka, Kubanka, 
and Turkey (bearded). 

By crossing a beardless with a bearded variety partially bearded Fj 
hybrids were obtained, i. e., the awns were only partially developed on the 
upper part of the ear only. The was composed of beardless, interme- 
diate (hybrid), and bearded plants in the ratio 1:2:1. By crossing the 
hairy chaffed Bluestem variety with the smooth-chaffed Marquis variety 
was obtained an Fi composed entirely of hairy-chaffed plants,- and an F^> 
including plants with both hairy and smooth chaff in the ratio ‘‘3 : i. 
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These results seem to show that the appearance of bearded and hairy 
chaff in plots sown with a beardless, smooth-chaffed wheat of certain 
purity and origin may be considered as a sign of spontaneous crossing. 
To verify this hypothesis a series of observ^ations were made in 1917 on 
plots of various wheats, with the following results. 

Marquis variety (bearded and smooth) : — of 320 plants, 2 had 
beardless and hairy ears, and i had intermediate characters ; this propor- 
tion corresponds to 0.9 % of sjiontaneous crossing. 

Various bear])Ij:ss variETiics (beardless and smooth) : — of 80 
plants, I had hairy glumes - T.3 % spontaneous crossing. 

Preston varticty (bearded and smotith) : — of 160 plants, i had 
fairly developed ears and ]iartly pubescent glumes — o.() % of sponta- 
neous crossing. 

Hybrid Turkey x Weij. (bearded and smooth) : — of 320 plants, 
b with intermediate characters — 1.9 % of spontaneous crossing. 

Triticum durum and T. Sfyrlfa- no case of spontaneous staurogamy. 

In all the varieties of Triticum ruU^are together an average of 1.3% 
of crosses was found Admitting that crossing occurred to the same extent 
between plants of the same variety, the total double percentage, 2,6 % 
would be obtained. This would make it possible to admit that in Triticum 
vulture s])ontaueous crossing may occur at the rate of 2 to 3 ^o. This 
would easily explain the''phenGinena hitherto attributed to mutation or 
reversion. 

44 f - The Inheritance of Hulllessness in Oat Hybiids. - Eovc ti n , 

(r P in llh im fiiiin Nithu ills/, f)-* j., i>p u f- 7 I/inc'astt r# 

Pa, T‘*niiai\ Et lini.irv, 

The results are given of a sctIcs of reeijirocal cross( s between hull-less 
and hulk'd o.ats nhule to study Iht behaviour (d tliesc two giain characters 
in the hybrids. Tlie first belonged to the Arena nuda gioiij), the second to 
the Arena satira variety, exci ]'l in one casi^ when Ariua fatua was used. 

iS'i (Ikneration (Fj). - Tile ch ?raet'. is (»1 11:e h\brids weie interme- 

diate to thos(‘ of the parents, i. (*. lull -less and Imlkd grain occurred on the 
same ])aniele and soimdimes on the same spikekt. 

2ND OiCNKRATiON (V2). The I'g coid<iined jdiiits with hulled grain, 
intermediate grain, ami hull kss grain in tht* latio 1:2:1. This seemed 
to show the ])r<*senee or abseiiet* ot gluinelle.s t(» be dm to a single factor, 
Thus, for example, tlie Fg of the cros's Anna nuda < Flick Tartarian con- 
tained 37 hulled i)lants, 85 inPuinc diate ones, .nid ’,7 hull-less ones. In 
th(* F2 of tile cross Danish Island > A-'^cna nuda the miinber of plants was 
1 15, 216 and Ti| resiiectively. 

The plants with inteimediate grain (heterozygous) showed all the stages 
between forms with almost all hull k.ss grain (i. e. with a very small jx^r- 
ceiitagc of hulled grain), and those with almost all hulled grain ( i. c. a 
very high ]M‘reentage of hulled grain). This is shown in the following ta- 

(I) Siniil.ii mvosti« itions m.ulc in Eiml.mU by Mr Si Cl MR Cvrorx wcio described 
in R Nov, N(» 1220 {Pd) 
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ble which shows the number of heterozygous plants in the Fj. The per- 
centage of grain is shown at the top of the colunins ; — 
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3RI) (JKNURATION (F3) - Be tween the percentages of hulled grain in the 
F2 heterozygoiij plants and their Fj descendants tliere was a strong corre- 
lation exinessed by the indices 0.206 i o.03(), o 623 0.025, and o 741 i 

0.024 in the three cases studied by the author resjiectively. Consequently 
if seed of an Fg plant with a very low percentage of hulled seed (for txaniple 
2i5 %) be sown, the F, obtained will be composed of plants with hulled 
grain, plants with hull-less grain, uid ^4 with intermediate giain, 

a large majority of which would have a low percentage of hulled grain. 
In the same way, if s^ed of an F^ ])kint with a very high jiercentagc of hul- 
led grain (for example 85 %) be sown, the F3 will be comjiostd accoiding 
to the same segregation ratio as in the previous case, but the gieat majority 
of the heterozygous plants will contain a high peiccntagc of hulled grain. 
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Thus, whatever mjy be the percentage of hulled grain in Jhe F, heti- 
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rozygous plants, the theoretical segregation ratio of their F3 descendants 
will always be the same viz. ^ plants with huJMess grain, */4 heterozygous 
plants and % plants with hulled grain. This is shown by the annexed 
table (p. 401) which gives the number of F8 plants with hull-less heterozy- 
gous and liulled grain respectively opposite the percentages of hulled grain 
in the Fj heterozygous plants : 

Conclusions. — In the crosses between oats with hull-less grain and 
oats with hulled grain the grain chaiacters are transmitted in accordance 
with the simple Mendelian ratio : i with hulled grain : 2 with heterozygous 
grain : 1 with hull-less grain This is in agreement with the lesults previous- 
ly obtained by Norton, Gainus, Zinn and Surface etc. 

The plants with heterozygous grain show all the stages between a very 
low i)erceiitage (2.5 %) and a veiy liigh percentage (97 5 %) of hulled grain. 

There is a marked correlation betweem the percentage of hulled grain 
in the Fg heterozygous plants and its heterozygous descendants in the F3. 

Whatever be the peicentage of hulled grain in the heterozygous plants 
of the Fo, the theoretical segregation ratio between their descendants in 
the Fg is always 1:2:1. 

445 - IMLaierial for the Improvement of Maize by Crossing and Selection, in America. 

— CoLLir^s O N , m I In Journil of Ihtiitlv, Vol (), No T>1> M7 i I “h 3 

Wasbin^'tun, 

Material for thio improvi:ment of «maize. The area of distribu- 
tion of maize cultivated in America from New Kngland to Argentina 
and Chile, under the most varied climate and soil conditions; makes it 
seem probable that a large number of well differentiated types ^ maize 
exist. The utilisation of this rich material in selection and hybridisation 
work has barely begun, and tliere is no doubt that numerous varieties 
unknown to the selector aie cultivated by the natives of tropical America. 
Many of these, though far inferior to the lvuro])ean and Koith American 
types in development and productivity, h.ive s|>ocial characters of adap- 
tation and resistance which could be utilised by hybridisation and selec- 
tion to improve the best cultivated varieties and to ‘'make* them 'more 
resistant to dt ought, cold, etc. 

Description of some VARiETxrs crLUVsTEu ry the Indians of 
Central America. - The fiist place among these varieties is taken 
by Hopi maize, grown by the Hopi, Navajo, and Zuni tribes. It is 
characterised by the presence r)f a single root and the development of the 
niesocotyl, which may reach a length of ^6 cm. whereas in the commer- 
cial varieties it is never more than lo cm long At the time of sowing 
the Indians dig holes 6 to i8 inches deep in the soil, which is almost arid 
at the surface, thus reaching the wet beds of the sub-soil, in which they 
place the seed which they then cover with soil. Sown so deep the com- 
mercial varieties of maize could not develop because their mesocotyl 
is not more tlian k; cm. long. In the Hopi maize, liowever, the mesocotyl 
pierces tlioMayer of earth covering the seed, thus making it possible for the 
leaves to open and develop normally, :^^oreover, the single terminal 
root develops strongly and penetrates the earth to a great depth without 
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losing contact with the wet layer. The water supply of the plant is thus 
favoured by the exceptional development of the meSocotyl and root which 
between them use the water reserves of the soil to the best advantage. 
It is an ideal maize for the wind-swept plains of New Mexico and Arizona 
where rain is rare. As the rain falls especially in winter, the soil is already 
completely dry on the surface when the weather is sufficiently warm foi 
sowing. The summer rain comes very late, in June and July, and cannot 
be used for late sowing as the unripe plants would be exposed to the first 
autumn frosts of September. Under such conditions only Hopi maize 
can be successfully sown because the seed can be placed in deep holes in 
contact with the layers where the rain fallen in winter is stored. At San 
Diego, California, in igiy, Hopi maize ripened normally without receiv- 
ing one drop of water throughout the vegetative period. These valuable 
characters of Hopi could certainly be successfully utilised in hybridisation 
and selection. 

Zea hirta is another type of maize characterised by the presence of 
hairs on the leaf sheath and also, partly, on the blades. It grows in the 
Mexican plains, where water is very scarce. Acclimatisation tests in the 
semi-arid districts of the west of the United States gave completely ne- 
gative results, erntrary to all expectation. A more careful study of the 
structure and form of the plant showed the cause of this failure In- 
stead of growing downwards the roots of Zea hirta grow horizontally, in the 
upper layer of the soil almost in contact with the air. This enables it to 
utilise the small quantities of moisture wliich come to it during its vegeta- 
tive period in the form of mists and light rain which cannot penetrate 
far into the soil. In the semi-arid districts of the west the rain falls in 
winter instead of during the vegetative period, so that plants must obtain 
their water from the reserves stored at a certain depth, thus making de- 
sirable a root system well-developed vertically. Under such conditions 
Zea hirta, the roots of which do not go dccx>er than 6 inchc'? can, naturally, 
not live. 

Conditions similar to those in Mexico are found in other parts of tro- 
pical America where this special form of adaptation to an environment 
poor in water could be advantageously utilised. 

Another appreciable characteristic of Zea hirta is that it grows at 
'datively low temperatures at which the ordinary varieties of maize can 
neither develop nor ripen. In creating forms for countries where the av- 
erage temperature is below the thermal optimum for maize this variety 
should form excellent material for crosses. 

Each district may be said to possess valuable forms of adaptation. 
From Bolivia come varieties capable of keeping their stalks and leaves 
green a long time after the ears are completely ripe. Mexico has a type 
capable of withstanding very high temperatures, China one that can 
safely withstand hot, dr>" winds at the period of flowering, etc. - 

Combination of ckaractkrs. - - Most of^he characters of maize 
are transmitted independently of each other, so that by crossing it is pos- 
sible to obtain the most varied combinations. Agricultural geograpliical 
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work must be so organised that interesting forms of adaptation, unknown 
or unased at the present time, may be utilised by all institutes and sta- 
tions interested in the improvement of maize. It would, therefore, be 
well to make a general census of maize together with a detailed study of 
the particular climatic and agro-geological conditions. Such a study 
would make it possible to determine the signification and true value of 
the different forms of adaptation. It is not enough to know that a va- 
riety can do well in spite of unfavourable climatic conditions, it is neces- 
sary also to know the behaviour of the plant under these adverse condi- 
tions. Hopi maize and Zca hirta resist drought, or rather can flourish 
even where the total precipitation is very low, but these two forms of adap- 
tation and, consequently, their geographical distribution, are very diffe- 
rent. ITopi maize resists because it can obtain the water stored during 
winter at a great depth : Zea hirta resists because, during its vegetative 
jX‘riod, it can utilise the mist and light rains which do not penetrate far 
into the soil. If this type were utilised to create maize for the semi-arid 
districts of the West, the results would, obviously, be negative. 

In looking for new varieties the aim should not be to find varieties 
ready for market but to look for certain determined characters of resistance 
which later, by means of crosses, can be transmitted to the best commer- 
cial varieties. The valuable characters and forms are often found in 
plants of unattractive appearance and rather weak developm^t. The 
appearance of a plant on the whole is less flourishing in proportion as the 
environmental conditions are unfavourable and extreme, and the charac- 
ters of adaptation which enable the plant to withstand unfavourable 
climatic conditions are all the more distinct and well -developed. 


44^> - Mass Mutation in Maize. pk Vrif^ ir . in snmrr, n. s , V(*i xr,viT, 1 210, 

p|) C ii risoii-dji Tliulson, IVL v lo, i^'S 

The mutation mentioned in this paper has already been described 
under the name of Zea Mays mut. stenlis, in Vol. t of the Bofanish Jaar- 
hack dcr Dodnnaea*s MaatschappH van Gent (Botanical Yearbook of the 
Dodonaea Society of Ghent). It is characterised by the absence of rami 
fications which reduces the plant to a single straight stalk having no ears nor 
male flowers. It resembles the branchless pine described by Schroeter. 
The conditions under which this mutation occurred were as follows: — 
The author had cult rated during six successive years a pure strain of com- 
mon maize, taking all the precautions necessary to prevent staurogamy 
and had noticed nothing abnormal. In the 7th generation, composed 
3 plants, there suddenly appeared 40 with the mutation described 
the percentage of which (13 %) greatly exceeded that usually observed 
in Linaria, Chrysanthemum, and Oenothera plants (i to 2 %). In addition 
to these 40 completely sterile plants there were some intermediate ones 
with incompletely developed male and female flowers. The author chose 
one of these plants for propagation and, the following year, obtained 57 
plants, Ti of which belonged to the sterile type. The percentage of mu- 
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tation had thus risen to 19 %, giving a new, distinct proof of the possi- 
bility of mass mutation. 

To explain the sudden appearance of so large a number of abnormal 
forms, Bartlett admits that fundamental mutation is produced only in 
one of the two gametes of the generation A preceding the generation B 
in which the mass mutation occurs. In the A generation the action 
of the modified gamete is hidden by the dominant action of the other ga- 
metes. vSegregation appears in the generation following B and is in a way 
analogoUvS to segregation of characters in the Mendelian sense, except 
that MivNdet/s law concerns the hybrids between different species or va- 
rieties, whereas, in this cose, scission occurs within a pure strain. The 
law of probability may be applied in both cases, but the starting points 
are different. Mutational segregation is connected with the appearance 
of a new character, whereas Mendelian segregation implies the pre-exis- 
tence of all the characters concerned. 

It is generally admitted that ttnitation is produced during the for- 
mation of the gametes some time before fertilisation, probably during 
synapsis. The combination of two mutant gametes is, therefore, rare ; 
that of a mutant gamete with a normal one is much more frequent. The 
first gives rise to complete mutation, of which the best example is the 
so-called (giant) types with a double number of chromosomes found 

ill some species of Oenothera, The plants resulting from the combination 
of a mutant gamete with a normal gamete may be called half mutants. 
In nature, where mutations are very rare, there is little chance of the oc- 
currence of complete mutants (by the combination of two mutant game 
tes). As a rule half mutants occur first, then, in the following generation, 
mass mutation, according to BARTiXTr\s theory. 

In the case of Zea ^Tav^ unit, ^ferili^ it may be said that one gamete 
of the 5th generation mutated and combined with one normal gamete, 
thus producing in the Oth generation an intermediate or half mutant form 
difficult to distinguish. In the 7lh generation tln^ gave rise to mass mu- 
tation. 


447 The Existence of Five Genetic Factors Affecting the Length of the Stalk in the 
Pea. — Whitf O l*' , in Tht litooklvn Instilnft o* Ait'i tnid UtookJ\n /> ditfitc 

(tfifJcn, C onfnhufintt No 20 (R''pnn 1 (a fmm, Afrinons of (Ik Tnrrcv Tiotntucnl 
17, pp f I f- nih’iofjiapliy of i '* IMiblic.itfoim lliooklvn, 

With respect to length of stalk, MendEe divided the varieties of 
Phuni sativum into two grou])s long and “ dwarf By crossing 
these two types he obtained an composed of plants as long as, or even 
longer than the long parent, and an composed of long and -short plants 
in the ratio :i According to him these results showed the difference 
between the two groups to be due to one factor. Subsequent investi- 
gations made by Bateson, KEEnT,K and Peleicw, I^ock etc., showed 
that, in some cases, the inheritance of length of stalk is much more cc.in- 
plex than MjCNDEE admitted. By the use of biometrical data colk^cled 
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from 200 varieties of Pi sum sativum, the author was able to distinguish 
3 classes . - 


A) l,nnii types (over i »/* ft) 


I - With 20 fo iiitcmndos (Kx , M luiinut, Golclko- 
niR Whit( Hytd Mvnowfiit) 

II With 40 (K) lutiiiiodis (Kx , Scotch Beauty, 
Spate Gold) 

in -With 2030 luG modes (Ex, (t 1 me Riesen 
S Im iht 1) 


Ji) S ini dwaif tNpis 

C) Dwitf t>pt (less tliciii 1 It) 


IV With 10 20 hn inteiiuidcs (Ex , Velocity, 
I'lrst of All, Exjmcss) 

V - St,i 1 k of iiitcuncrliaU length, with bhori inter- 
ingles as in the elw irf tvjit 

VI — With 10 20 shofl intcm(j(l(.‘ (Ex , L^xtonmn, 
Nott*'- EXe l1s)( 1) 


Crossing experiments with these different types gave complex te suits 
wliK h can only be ex^ilained by admitting the e> istenee of at least S genetic 
factors, two of which deterimne the leiigih of the internodcs and three 
the miinber of iiiteruoiles Below areguen these factors together with 
their symbols and opposite the symbols describing the absence of the 
two pTimipal Victors. 

(rintltc fiUiois of Itnjh: ihsnm of thi *i)o f>nmipal ftcloto: 

Ii Ion inUiii<»dts 1 shott iiiltiindts 

Li very lon^ iiitiino<ks 

T 20 40 initinodt t *** 10 > inl(ino<ks 

Ti nitciutxks 

Ti- 20 V» internodcs 


With the help of these genetic iae^ois the gametic coinffosition of the 
different types may be represented as follows 
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Tlie cross I < IV gave an Fj composed of long pl.inls with long in- 
ternodes, «ind an F2 including both long plants and senii-dwaif plants 
with long interuodes 

The cross I a V gave, in long plants with long iiitti nodes, and, in 
I‘'2, long plants witli long interuodes and semi dwaif plants with short 
internodes, m the ratio 3 ' i 

The cross I ' VI, ga\e, in F,, long plants with long internodes, and 
in Fg, long plants with long intei nodes, semi-dwarf plants with long 
internodes, semi dwarf plants with short interuodes, and one dwarf plant, 
in the ratio 9:3:3 i, showing di-hybridism. 
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The cross between the two seini-dwarf types IV and V gave, in 
long plants with long inteniodes, and, in Fg, the same results as those 
obtained in the F2 of the cross I X VI. 

The cross between the semi-dwarf type IV and the dw'arf type VI, 
gave in Fi, semi-dwarf plants with lon^ inteniodes and, in Fg, semi-dwarf 
plants and one dwarf plant in the ratio 3:1. 

The genetic factors proposed by the author make it possible to ex- 
plain simply and clearly the numerous cases studied by him. 

448 - Inheritance of Productivity in Potatoes in Connection with the Choice of Tubers 
for Planting; Investigations in Germany. von vS^rjiioRsT c, m joutnai /fl> 

L'tnihvut^chaft, Voi L^^V"! pp ~ Bit’in, Nnvtinbtr 1.2, loiR. 

In continuatiini of previous work on inheritance in the potato the 
author sought to determine whether the characters, number and size of 
tubers in the parent plant are transmitted to their descendants, tlius 
influencing their productivity. For tln\ puiposc he collected, in 1016, 
and weighed separately the undergiound parts of numeious productive 
and slightly productive plants of five varieties, belladonna, Dcodara, 
Industrie, TTelios and nraiiola. These he divided into two classes: — 

A) Producing many tubers : an average of 11.6 per plant, weighing 
760 gm. together. 

B) Producing few tubers: an average of 5.2 ])cr plant, weighing 
357 gm. together. 

To determine the influence of the size (weight) of the tubers on the 
productivity of their descMMidants the tubers of each of these two classes 
were sub divided into four groups according to weight • - over 100 gm., 
TOO to 70 gm. : 70 to 50 gm. ; less than 50 gm. Each group was planted 
separately and the respective yields in tubers of the descendants deter- 
mined. The average yield per plant in the descendants of the largc.sl tubers 
(over TOO gm) and ol the smallest (less than 50 gm.) of each of the two 
cla.sses is given in the following biblc together with the average weights 
of the parent tubers : — 

Parent plants DMcendants 


R) Prochicini:; inniiy { i) Bij;, avei.iRc wtiRht 
tubtrs I ’) Siuill, wu^lit 31 yin 

i 4 ) Piodui iny fi w tn- J 3) Biv; nv( r.itrt wiijilil 137 pm 
bcis ^ I 1) Small, W( iphl ^^3 Rni 


**30 vm of lubcr^ per plant 

•> 1 () gfiu » » » » 

S76 pm » n « i> 

^ 7 \ pm 


Between groups r and 2 the dilTerence in yield of the descendants 
per acre is 7514 lb., and betwecui groups 3 and 4, 7134 lb. 

CoNCUTSioNS. - The differences in yic'ld show that the size of the 
tubers u.sed for planting has a decided infliKMice on the yield of the descen- 
dants, the large tubers being usually more productive than the small ones. 
The influence of the size of the tubers may, however, bo surpassed by that 
of the productivity (number of tubers) of the parent plants, because, in the 
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tests, small tubers from productive parent plants nearly always gave 
more productive descendants than those of large tubers from slightly 
productive plants. For example, whereas the smallest tubers (average 
weight 33 gm) of productive plants had descendants yielding, on an average, 
319 gm. of tubers per plant, the relatively large tubers (average weight 
84 gni.) of slightly productive plants had descendants producing 
only an average of not more than 488 gm. of tubers per plant. 

These results ore very important in choosing tubers for planting. 
If ultra seU‘cted \ arieties are used the tubers may be taken from the crop 
without spechil choice. In other cases they should be taken only from 
productive plants if high yields are desired. 

The yield in tubers of a potato crop, expressed by a multiple of the 
weight of the tubeis planted, is higher in proportion as the seed potatoes 
are smaller. This is shown by the following example in which the yields 
in tubers obtained b}^ planting equal weights of different .sized seed po- 
tatoes are compared. 


Size (weigfat) of scid potatoes 


Yield in twbers otpreOTed by a multiple of the total weight 
of the seed potatoes used 


Over 100 5,2 times thf lotnl weight ot -.cod jiol.itucs used 

From 100 to 70 giii * 7,q »»» » » » » » 

Ffotii 70 to 50 gm ...... j 10,0 »»»»»» p p 

Eess th 01 50 gm I 15,7 »»» »»» >» 


It is, therefore, doubtful whellier also sowing small tubers closely 
is not a>> advMnt.igeous as sowing large tubers far apart. 

449 ~ Some Studies in Blossom Colour Inheritance in Tobacco, in the United States. 

- \TT\RPir A , in / /ic im rtcan Nalufditsf, V(}] EHI, No 7<) Si lyUiuvslci* 

IM T*mu n V F< hi iMi V r<»fo 

This jiaper describes crosses between varieties of tobacco with white, 
pink and carmine coloured flowers respectively, made to study the colour 
inheritance in the flowers of the descendants. The tobaccos used were : — 

With white flowers : - Nicoiiana ^ivlvcstris^ N, Tahacum S. P. I. 
No. 30887 from Honduras. 

With pink flowers: — Connecticut Broadleaf, 70 leaf Cuban, Maryland 
Mammoth. 

With ciirmine flowers' - Variety grown as an ornamental ^ plant and 
sold under the name of (Uaiit Red Flowering Tobacco. 

The cross pink j x carmine (as well as the reciprocal cross) gave 
an F| composed exclusively of plants with carmine flowers and an F2 
containing plants with carmine flowers and plants with pink flowers in 
the ratio 211 : 71, corresponding to the theoretical ratio 3 : i* 

In the crosses between tvpcs with pink flowers or those with carmine 
flowers with types with 'ivhilc flowers, white behaved as a rece.ssive character 
so that in F, the jdants had exclusively pink or carmine flowers, and in 
Fg V4 the plants had white flowers. 
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450 - Seleetion of Thornless Varieties of Washington Navel Orange, in the United 

States. — Shamll a D , and Pomhroy C S ,in Pht Journal of Hindity, Vol IX, No 7, 

pp IT7 + ' Washiiipton Novtinlxr tot 8 *' 

The thorns of the Washington Navel Orange (Citrus sinensis [Ty.] 
Osbeck) are modified branches which sometimes sh(>w their origin by pro- 
ducing flowers and leaves at their extremities. 

The production of thorns is a hereditary character which it would be 
well to suppress giadually by the continual selection of scions, taking them 
from the plants with the fewest thorns The results so far obtained show 
that, by thus selecting the scions, entirely thornless types of Citrus ^mcnsis 
may be isolated 

451 ~ Lemon Orchard from Buds of a Single Selected Tree, In California. - shvmt l 

A 1), in Phi f luntdl of HindUv, Vol IX, No 7, pp. ^20 \- 2 W.ishjiiglon, 

N >venjbf‘r, rqiS 

All the Lisbon lemon trees, i 700 in number, grown in the v^shippey 
grove (4 miles north of Porterville, California) were grafted with buds from 
the same tree, gn^wn in the Buswell grove, near Port erxdlle, and distingui.shed 
by its high yield and the uniformity of its fruit. 

In the Lisbon plantations, where the grafting material is not selected, 
the number of aberrant plants is from 10 to 70 whereas in the Shipjiey 
grove such varying types have never occurred. The uniformity and pro- 
ductivity of tliis grove are an example of the good results obtained by a 
suitable choice of grafting material. 

452 - Observations on Some Wheats Sown in Spring in France ~ vircog a , m (hr 

Cnmpfis rcn«lu\ dis Sunur VAeid mtt d'A *riculturt dt PHtnic, VoJ V No 7. pp 22*^ 

227 Fins, rtbnitirv T(), kjto 

The authot gives the results of his observations on Manitoba, Aurora (i). 
Little John, and Victor spring wheats. little John, distinguished by its 
small growth, is the result of a cross made by Prof. Biffi n at Cnmbridge 
between the Hindoo wheat Glinka, and Scpiare TTo^rd Master. It has gieat 
tillering powers, is rich in gluten, and is very popular in Phigland, where it 
is much appreciated as a winter wheat. Victor wlieat was obtained by 
Carton in Phigland, where, as a wliite wheat, it has given veiv high yields. 

The four wheats were sown at Ohesnoy on March 26, iqt 8, in soil as 
homogeneous and as well prepared as possible forming part of the sand and 
gravel of the terraces. The land was first given 480 lb. of super] diosphate, 
and later, in April, no lb of sodium nitr.itc over the growing plants 

From the first month the author noticed a diflercuce between the four 
wheats tested which, with regard to growth and vigour, came in the follow- 
ing order* - Aurora, Manitoba Victor and Little John The fiist two 
accomplished their vegetative cycle norm illy and were ready for harvesting 
on August T2 The other two only cared in August and could not be har- 
vested till Se])tember 14. The yields in grain pet acre were * I,itt 1 e John 
T^i lb , Victor 18^ lb., Manitoba 81 r lb., and Aurora i 407 lb The viehF 
of Little John and Victor were absurd, alpout the amount of seed sown The 

(1) Set. R J ni , iQT'), No "9 (Pd } 
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yields of the other two were not very high, but the exceptional drought of 
1918 which had a disastrous effect on the calcareous soils of the district 
must be borne in mind. 

In reality the Little John and Victor varieties must be considered as 
winter wheats (i). They are much too late to be recommended unreser- 
vedly in Central France. Manitoba should give way to Aurora, the su- 
periority of which IS undoubted and the yields of which can compete with 
those of some of the good winter varieties. 

453 - Comparative Cultural Tests with Varieties of Wheat, Rye, and Oats, at Forus, 

Norway. — TI()VN‘iv<;sr‘vn, A , ill Aiibcrctmn^ im*aandc de off.ntliifc foramtalfmmier 

ttl hmdbiuki’ts fnmmc i anict, toi 7 . Pl» *>2^ ‘\i2 ChriKii.m.i, iqiS. 

This paper gives the results of comparative cultural tests made from 1912 
to iqjy in the neighbourhood of the Agricultural Station of Forus, Norway. 

Wheat. -- The wheats examined may be divided into two groups: 
native Norwegian wheats (Borsum, Lerdal, Oestby, Maessel, and Smebdl), 
and American wheats (Red Fife, Blue Stem and Maiquis). 

Native Nonvef^ian wheats. — Borsum wheat is a native of Borsum, in 
Aas (Akershus district). During the six years of the test it gave an average of 
2 362 lb. of grain and 5 286 lb. of straw per acre. Its stem is relatively short 
and very strong, its leaves small, ears not very large, glumes usually brownish, 
and either beardless or ending in slightly developed awn^. Plants are 
however, also found with light ears (yellowish white), some of which have 
downy glumes. The colour of the grain is not very uniform but the HgfPl 
brown, the red of selectors, predominates The averageVeight of one 
grain i.s small (31 mgm). 

Lerdal wheat, a native of Jarlsberg, takes its name from Lerdal, a 
locality in the Akershus district. In the comparative tests it produced 2 % 
les.s straw and 3 % less grain than Borsum wheat, which it resembles great- 
ly. Its grain is very small, weighing only 20 mgm. on an average. 

Ocsthv wheat, a native of Tjolling, in the Jarlsberg district, produces as 
much grain as Borsum wheat, but a little less ^traw. It has dark brown glumes, 
strong awns, and brown grain, heavier than that of the other Norwegian 
varieties (average weight 35 mgm). and is very uniform in size and weight. 

Maessel wheat, a native of Froland, in the Nedenes district yielded i % 
more grain and i % less straw than Borsum. It closely resembles Borsum 
and Lerdal, from wliich it differs only by somewhat paler glumes and grain 
and rather more compact grain. 

SmeJx)! wheal from Aas has only been tested one year. It is, therefore, 
difficult to give any prc'cise opinion on it. 

In conclusion it may be said that the four native varieties tested are 
of eqiial value and form good elements especially adapted to the soil and 
climatic condition*^. 

American wheats. — Red Fife and Blue v^tem wheats, so largely grown 
in the TTnited States, did not give good results in Norway, where they prov- 
ed inferior to'^the native types. They require a warmer summer. 

(1) See R Miiih, Nc) •!()■} (fii ) 
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Marquis wheat from Canada also gave bad results both as regards the 
quantity and the quality of the product. In any case, American wheats 
are less early than the Norwegian ones. 

Spring rye. — T\vo varieties were tested, one Norwegian and one Swe- 
dish. The second has only been tested for one year, but there is no reason 
to prefer it to the Norwegian type, Lnnderod, a native of Oiestadt, in the 
Nedenes district. 

The average general grain yield of T^undcrod rye exceeds that of Borsum 
wheat by 9 %. This result would justify wider cultivation of this cereal, espe- 
cially in the more sunny districts and arid soils. 

Oats. — Of the oats tested the German variety Striibes Schlanstedter 
did best with a grain yield of 133 % and a straw yield of 120 % as compared 
with the respective yields of Borsum wheat, equal to too. Nevertheless this 
variety is to6 late as compared with the Norwegian and Swedish types. 

Guldrcrn follows next with 131 % of grain (always as compared with 
Borsum wheat) The percentage of glumes is, however, lower than for 
the Striibes variety ; it is also about f >ur days earlier than Striibes, and is 
thus enabled to ripen its grain more regularly and completely, h'or these 
reasons Guldregn remains the best type for the Norwegian districts. 

Tests were also made with the Seger, Trifolium, Aina, Abundance, and 
Grenader varieties. All these proved inferior to the Guldregn and Striibes 
varieties. No exact judgment can be passed on the Grenader variety as 
it was tested only one year. 

Oenerat. consihERxVTions. — In the western parts of southern Norway 
the cool, damp summer greatly favours the growth of oats, which give the 
highest yield in grain. Towards the interior and the east, however, the 
climate is always more continental, with warm, often dry, summers, espe- 
cially favourable to the growth of wheat and rye. Nevertheless, even in the 
Taederen district, under conditions f.avoiirable to oats, the yield of this cereal 
is much greater than that of wheat, if the glumelles be considered in valuing 
the grain. If however, only the bare grain be taken into consideration, 
the difference is so small as to be almoj^t nil. Placine the value of the grain 
yield of Borsum wheat at 100, the values for the bare grain of oats are : — 
Striibes Schlanstedter 100 ; Seier (Seger) 92 ; Guldregn 101 ; Trifolium 87, etc. 

In Norway the prospects of wheat growing arc improving in the 
Vestlandet and Sdrlandet districts, where the soil, usually sandy and rich 
in humus, is very favourable to this cereal. Norwegian wheats ripen al- 
most at the same time as the most common varieties of oats (semi-early) 
and, considering how heterogcnc ou« they arc (mixed types and populations) 
they might certainly be very greatly improved even by simple pure strain 
selection, 

154 - Compisrative Cultural Tests of Varieties of Winter Rye In Western Norway. — 

(Vi VM<rM () 111 Xurshd elnin^ ann ntih d' foran'^taltnin^cr til landbrukels 

h } nntff «^ii <?«;■> Ch«i.ti‘in.« irnK 

This paper gives the results of a series of cultural ti‘wSts made from 1912 
to 1917 in the fields of the Agricultural Sti^tion of V(>ld and in different io- 
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calilies of tho provinces of Trondhieni, Kordland and Ronisdal. The varie- 
ties studied were: — Tronder, Vasa (Norwegian), Vasa (Finnish), Petkuser, 
Kefsum, Rottt^mo, lialsnes, Stjern (of Svalof), Muravief, L^hang, Love, 
Stoone, Skileraas, and Common Norwegian winter rye The following 
general averages were obtoined for the grain yields (in lb. per acre) ; 

Voijj. - Stjern (Svalof) 2 y^i ; Balsncs 2 73^ ; Rotte,mo 2 453 ; Pet- 
kuser 2^53; Rofsnm 2398; Viisa (Norwegian) 2 326 ; Tronder 2218; 
Vasa (Finnish) 2 005 

Troxdi: • — Balsnes 2 532 ; Rottesmo 2 234 ; Stjern 2 160 ; Vasa 
(Norwegian) 218;; Relstim 2100, Petkuser 2091; Tronder 2037; 
Common Norwegian 2 027 ; Vasa (Finnish) 1359- 

Romsdal • — Petkuser 2 ^72 ; common Norwegian 2 362 ; Tronder 
2 T72 : Balsnes 2 172 ; Vasa (P'innish) i 846 ; Rottesmo i 731 ; Stjern 787. 

Nordt and ‘ “ Tronder t 801 ; Petkuser i 728 ; Btilsncs t 692 ; 
common Norwegian i 692 ; Vasa (Finnish) i 683 ; Rottesmo i 621 ; 
Stjern i 374. 

The delta collected during the tests confirm the author’s previous state- 
ment that, in spite of the unfavourable climatic conditions, rye should 
be more widely grown because of its high yield in grain nnd straw in many 
districts in the provinces of Tronde Romsdal, and Noidland. InNordland 
the most suitable variety is, without doubt, Tronder, distinguished by ite 
great resi'.tance to winter conditions Tn milder districts, with a constant 
climate dining winter and a good, continuous cover of snow, Petkuser rye 
may also be grown successfully TTndeN very’' difficult en\ ironmental con- 
ditions good results may be obtained with the Vasa /Norwegian), Refsufn, 
Balsnes, and Rottesmo varieties. 

455 ~ Aveita sativa var. Ampuria and A. s, van Colomea, Two Good Va 
rieties of Oats Acclimatised in Argentina. - gikolx g d .n the Anait^ ih la 

Sock dad rural \r irinf ina, Yttiv 411 IirVc)l,No ]>i) 441 4 1 7 ^ lludios- 

Aih's Tiilv iot8 

The author describes two good vari^^ties of oats ml induced into the 
Argentine by M. J Br 6 who named then after the two localities of Catalo- 
nia (Spain) of which they are natives - Ampuria and Colonira. The author 
considers these two vaiieties, now completely acclimatised, to be worthy 
of bc*ing grown more widely by reason of the following ((ualities — resis- 
tance to trost nnd drought, abuudaut tillering, high >ield as well as weight 
of grain pel bushel (44 to 48 lb , as comp iied with 40 lb or less for the com- 
mon oats of the Argentine), large, well-formed grain, rich in flour and sti- 
mulant elements (aveiiin and vanillin). 

456 “ YbHow Eftrly Ardizzonc,, RiC3. — M\RC\Rrr.T r n , m fl GiomtU di Ri^icotiura, 

Yeir IX N) 2 pp 2031 f- r Tii; Vcuelli I'tbru.n^ ..8 1010 ^ 

In 191 3 Signor P Ardt/./onh, at Casein i Angoss i, Vcrcelli, isolated this 
new variety from the “ Cliinese originario ** rice which was being selected 
in the experiment fields of the Rice culture I^xperimeut Station of Vercelli. 
Propagated and tested under the most varied conditions, this variety gave 
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such satisfactorj* results as to encourage the hope that it may soon be 
largely grown. On sprouting this rice is of a lemon yellow colour variegated 
with green. This character forms one of the most important cultural qua- 
lities of this rice because, when planted in fields invaded by weeds, it is 
possible at any stage of its growth to weed completely, even though the 
weeders be inexperienced, by reason of the striking difference between the 
green of the weeds and the yellow of the rice. 

The agn cultural qualities of yellow early Ardizzone * rice are those 
usually found in the common early rices derived from “Chinese originario“(i) ; 
like them it is earlier thati others and requires less warm irrigation wa- 
ter, The vegetative cycle does not last more than 140 to 150 days. It 
is, therefore, well suited to old rice fields so long as the land is not over 
cold. It may be sow'ii from March to the end of April, but the best time 
is the first half of April. Sowing must be fairly thick (at least iif^ to 124 
lb. per acre). 


Averaj^c of p’aiit 

I/'jnKth of panirU“^ 

N^umber of spikfkts ]»<‘t panicle 

enffth of sptk' lets at base .... . .... 

i.cnjjth ot spik ’lets at niminit 

umber ol t?raiiis pet oaniele 

Weij'ht of I 000 giaius ol p.ubly 

\Vv igbl <*f 1 litre of p nldy 

Niimbi'i of grains oi ])i(l(Iv per litie 

! length 

frt)iit (liaiuetci 

side diainetci 

Percciitual yield at p» ( iNJininortLil typ«* . . . 

lishing by weight . . f wistt 

Date of ripeuiug i 

Yuld in padily pei acre 


cm 

» 

8-10 » 

7-8 » 

6 (>,S » 

()0-T JO » 

.iS s 28 () gm 
600 (>io » 
r oSfe^i 350 
7 J0-7 6/> inm 
3 40 3 ()0 i> 

j v» » 

71-72 

^ : “o 

st ha'f of S ]>lembir 
3'). 1 DO I'wt 


Morphological, commercial and cnlinra^ characters, - A low, straight, 
not very vigorous rice; thin yellow green stalks, not vc:y resistant to lodg- 
ing, curved at the top, with light nodes ; leaves short, little tlevelojied, 
lemon yellow in colour, more or less niarke<l with green, from when they 
emerge till they ripen. Very compact panicles, not very arched, of ave- 
rage length and thickness with thin elastic rachis and numerous .spikelets 
differfng little in length ; numerous grains of similar size to those of “ Chi- 
nese orjgtnario of a fine straw colour with a reddish tinge when ripe, not 
veiy^ thick glumes, slightly hairy with not very pronounced ribs and rudi- 
mentary awns, small gliimelles of a not very niarked yellowish colour at the 
base of the glumes. Inside the grain has a thin perisperm and a compact, 
glassy endosperm which, when polished gives a \^ery transparent commercial 
type, of a shinmg, slightly yellow, pearl colour ; this colour disappears in 
cooking which this rice resists much better than “ Chiiie.se originario 
Its tillering capacity is average, in some cases superior to that of common 

(i) Sje R \pril, t‘)i7, No 330 {Ld ) ^ 
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early rices. The ratio between the weight of paddy and that of straw is 
within the limits attributed to the most productive rices. The yield at 
polishing is good and the i)erceatage of waste low. The time of ripening 
corresponds more or less to that of “ Sancino (i) ; although it is a few days 
later than this rice and “ Early Pellarole (2), if sown at the same time it 
is rarely later than vSeptember lO'to 20. The yield varies from 35.3 to 41.0 
cwt. per acre ; in new rice fields it may reach 41.0 cwt. and more. 

457 - Mechanical Sowing and Weeding of Rice by the Cabrini Method. — Cabrini 

A , in th(' GwrmU dt Rmcnltura, Year VIII, No lo, pp 150 15 H" 2 Fig- ; No. il, 
pp 168 171 Vercrlli, October 11 and Nnvcmher 10, loiR 

Instead of sowing rice broadcast the author uses a special drill invented 
by himself. By means of cuniform skids this drill works the soil into shelving 
beds on tbe top of which the seed is placed. When weeding a special ma- 
chine is passed between these beds. This machine also has cuniform skids 
fitted with projecting blades which cut the weeds between the beds and on 
their sides ; hand weeding is thus limited to the tops of the beds i. e. among 
the rows of young rice plants. In the rows sowing is close (plants i or 
2 cm. apart), and the best distance between the rows is 30 cm. It is well 
to do the first weeding by hand as early as possible and to follow it after 
a few days by the first mechanical wee(ling. Ton or twelve days later the 
second mechanical weeding should be done and, a few days later, the se- 
cond hand weeding. It is .sometimes necessary to Weed mechanically a 
third time* and even by hand a third time. 

In iqi6 the results of the Cabrint method were compared with the 
ordinary method of sowing broadcast and weeding exclusively by hand, on 
two plots of 5.g^ acres. The first yielded 263.7 cwt. of paddy at a cost of 
232 fr. (i franc — q Y, d. at par) for weeding (mechanical weeding + 
hand weeding within tlie low), and the second method yielded only 22q.o 
cwt. of paddy at almost twice the cost (436 fr.) for weeding done exclusively 
by hand. 

458 - Rice In Cochin-China: Experiments in Mechanical Culture. -- Ste No 508 

ot thic Review 

459 ** “ Ghessab „ {Ptnniseium iyphoideum) as an Irrigated Fodder Plant 

In Hot Countries, especially Tripoli. — /wox, v. in i: voUmtaU, 

Yi'.ir XII, irUf "ye ir, N ) ■?. pT> N t s ^oi 8 

In Trijioli, during the long summer droughts, which make fodder very 
scarce and very expensive, the stock either die or arc extremely underfed it is, 
therefore, necessary to the health of the animals to find grasses which will 
adapt themselves to these districts. After alfalfa, the numerous mowingvS 
of which (from April to to 15 T)ecemlx?r) always give a profitable product, 
but which requires much water (in summer it has to be irrigated every 
five (lays), “ ghessab {Pcnni^chm typhoidenm) is very well suited to grass 
land. This grass reaches a height of from 33 inches to 6 Yi according 
to the way the land is prepared and to the amount and quality (fresh or 


(i) S^e R IXc, 1016, Nil i;77 — (.’) Sue R July, lOiBi No. 75(1 (/■</) 
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brackish) of the water it receives. It is sown in soil prepared in beds 
gedulie **) and irrigated ; thiee days later the soil is green. In 30 or 
40 days, with 5 or 6 irrigations the plants are fully grown. It is left ano- 
ther two months for the grain to rii)en. The grain is excellent for making 
bread or porridge, but is also eaten as it is, and used for making beer 
or alcohol. If the plant is cut with a sickle above the first node when on the 
point of flowering and irrigation continued, a second crop may be obtained. 
It may be sown from the end of Ma\ to the end of i^gust. Hot weather 
is essential to regular and vigorous germination. 

The following account of cultural expenses concerns r meadow sown 
in a brackish whaler district where ghessab grows more slowly and less 
high (1). 

bij mi lies sown witli kiO't ol sccil 2 Ir. Ihf" kj^m . . fr. 8.^.0 
Min’s l.ih">Tir (]>r(p.inition of laiiU, fc itilising, sowinR, (> irriRatif)iis) • 27.00 

j8 (lays lit 1,50 fr. 

Ilor'ic labour (tr.ins|)ort of fcililiscr, diawing of wt^ll water) ; i 1 


(lays at 5 fr ’ » 70.00 

(in good years only 2,50 fi ) 

Rmt of land for 3 month-; » “i.oo 

Wear of skin pails and » 3 00 


Tc^lal cxpeniUture fr. 11140 

Expenihture per keciate fr. 2 •>20 00 

Yield of ist crop kgin i.H^o 

Yield of Slid crop {I/3 of the ist) kgin 610 


Tof(tl yield kgin 2. 140 


111 round figines the yield is (piintnls at to/;, the cjnintal - 204 
fr-t or 5 > -jj fr. ])er hectaie. 

In round figint's. then, a net jnofit of z 700 h', ])c*i Ik dare may lie re- 
lied (Jii. This ])Toli1 is higher if, as is sometimes done, the green fodder 
be sold in bundles of about o S kgm. (sold at 15 ediMiues in 

vStoek lelish “ ghessab ” fed either ftesh 01 dried and cho])])ed (aft(‘r 
the grain has })een harvested), and thrixe on it. 

46) - ^^Pasto sahtrero”(5poro^o/ifspJ^/e£>/</e5) as a Fodder Plant for the Sa- 
line Soils of Argentina. - Dixz C , in the /\ ii'yta dc I'l ^ocudad Jinial dt ( didubu^ 

Y( ii XX'^Iir, N".. ^ I {, p }!,• CohIoI).!, Vig ntiic R< ])nbli<', |n1v, i<)iS 

The Aigentine has thousands of siinan miles ol saline .soil tierras 
snlilrosas wdiich are almost nnus.-d. As a fcnlder ])lan1 foi this district 
“ cachiyuyo {Ohionc [)anipurnm ?) has been recommended, but the author 
consideis Sporohnius phU aides to 1 k' Miperior. Tliis ])ereiHjial Argentine 
grass may reach or exceed a lieiglil of j j/j exclusively in saline 

.soil, whe re it withstands a high salt content, and is very resistant fo drought. 
It IS prevented from spreading spontaneously because, when its very fine 
seed falls on the bare earth it i.s sw(‘pt along by the wind. An analysis 

TO, h (j lec 1 / - <)i/a'l ‘I'd) 
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of the ])laut showed it to Ivive the following j^ercentual composition : — 
Water 14.41 ; fat 2.80 ; crude protein 8.30 ; crude fibie 23.15; carbohydrates 
30.17 ; ash 8.26 (4.06 % soluble and 4.23 % insoluble) ; undetermined 
substance 12.88. An analysis of the surface layer of the soil in which 
the plant analysed grew gave the following })ercentages : — Moisture 
(hygroscojac) 2.25 ; fine sand 62.50 ; clay 20.36 ; limestone 2.14 ; humus 
1.25 ; water-soluble salts 11.50. Tliis fodder plant is much liked by cat- 
tle and horsus. 

1 O 1 ~ Manurlal Experiments with Sea Island Cotton in St. Vincent in 1917-1918 (i). 

~ IlAKLANi) S C , in the Wist Indvin liiUlctin, Vol XVll, N't). 2, pp 60 79 -f 2 

Tables I ) Di.iKi.mis Unvn, Kiibados, 1018 

The r(‘sults are given ot fertiliser experiments on cotton (vSea Island 
variety) made at vSt. Vincent, Lesser Antilles, from 1917 to 1918. The 
lesults showed that the yield of fertilised ])lots is higher than that of non- 
feitilised ones. The plots receiving most potash gave the highest yields 
(116 % more of seed cotton than in tlie noii-fertilised plots). 

Potash alone is more efiicacious than when mixed with phospliatic 
fertiliser, which even decreases tlie yield. The physiological disease 
of cotton known as “ rust" is due to a shortage of ])otash. The fertiliser 
and si)aeiug liave no effect on the percentage of bolls. If two plants are 
left in eacli hole a much higher yield is obtained than when one plant is 
left in each hole. 

The flowering curves and boiling curves are given and ccmipared with 
those of the i)ilv 1()US year. Tliese curves are very uniform with%si)ect 
to the jx'iiod of flowering, its rise and full. In countries where the water 
sui)ply d(‘])end.s on llic rainfall tlie utility of these curves iti relative and 
much inferior to their utility in countries where irrigation is }>ossible, as 
in Kgypt. Tlu* author does not tlriik tliese curves are of. any jnactical 
use to gTowtu's, but tln*y an iiidis]>(‘nsable for the comparative study of 
the yield of different vaiieties. 

^6.’ - Cotton Growing in Paraguay. - Kivi taiU i ? utuuu in in inniviu w w xx, 

Xo MS 'NfoiiU-M'U (1, lOlH. 

Cotton is the most important of the agiicultuial piodiiets of piimeiie- 
cessily in lliraguay aipable of being ])r()tita])ly developed commercially, 
because, in miditioii to the large local demand, tJiere are the yet larger 
demands of the neighbouring South American Rejniblics and of Kurope. 
According to the more reliable statistics there were from 190 000 
to 200000 cotton plants in Paiagnay in 1886. Tliis number remained 
more or less stationary till 1901, vhen it ro.se to about 300 000, yielding 
8 800 lb. of cotton. In i()04, the “ Banco Agricula of Assumption started 
active projiaganda foi the development of cotton growing in Paraguay; 
this t>ropagauda has been more or less successfully carried on up to the 
present. 

In Paraguay the native cotton plant lives and produc*es for 10 to 
12 years, Ihiis iiicikiiig frequent sowing unnecessary. One of the chief 

(1) bot al,o R l\b , njKj, Nn K;/ iRd) 
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obstacles to the production of cotton in Paraguay is the lack of snlViciciit 
means of transport between the most productive distiiet.s and their 
outlets. These difficulties are gradually disappearing as new roads and 
railways are being constructed and river transport irii])roved. In sonu' 
districts there is much coloured soil containing sufficient clay and linu* 
and a little iron oxide equally wel) suited to the growing of cotton 01 
tobacco (the best Cuban ti)bacco is grown in soil of this kind). 

In 1918 the lack oi jute bags was a great loss to growers, but was 
only temporary. As the prices are high at ])rcsent and will ])r()bably con- 
tinue so tor some years, cotton growing in Paraguay should increase more 
than ever, and continue to gain in importance. 


4^,^ “ Sisal in Africa. ~ Life, Voi xiv, n«> i, up 5; No 2, p. 20; No. 

Pl». 35 * 3 <»- Jiimi.iry, hi lui V, Mircli, kjiS .Vb^tnut in the liuVctin himo- 

n mi.jue lie V ' n hchntc, Year XNI, N S , No pp. II inol J t liphotn^, St i>- 

tcmb(*i-Ot'lnb<‘i, H)i8 

Information is given on the Engli: h and German P^ast African 
sisulana plantations. Data obtained from well-in tonned travellers or 
the heads of the princijial agave plantations show that, under conditions 
very different from those under which it is successfully grown in America, 
sisal dies soon, raising it.-, pole (a sign of its near death) after the bth year. 
Thus, since the plant must be at least 3 years old before the leaves can be 
picked, growers only harvest during 3 years, sometimes only 2 Y>, This 
is a very short, and not very encouraging, time. l\ven if a good yield be 
obtained during the three years, the conditions are decidedly disadvanta- 
geous as compared with those in Yucatan or the Bahamas. Tlie total 
average yield for six years hi Africa is 1100 lb. of dried fibre ])(*r aon a 
year. In America the sime yield for a ]>cri()d of 20 yi ars is 1800 

Mr. 1C. H. Heron gives interesting information on the fonn.atiou of 
])1 intatioiis, the use of bulbils taken fnun the ])oles and snokeis takcMi fuaii 
tile parent plant. The Inilbils rej)rodnee tlie ([iialitu'S (A tin* ])ai( nt ])lan1s 
with less certainty than the suckers. Tlu* young ]) 1 : uts cannot ])e idaiii 
cd out immediately, but must be kept in the niirserv foi at least a yeai, 
though tlR‘y require little attention. vSnekeis kee]> longer than bulbils. 

^When sisal is planted near an old idaiitntion with ]>(>les there is great 
advantage in using bulbils. A large n umber of fairl}^ fresh ones are collected 
by shaking the poles bearing them. When taken from the nursery, ala date 
which may vary by some months, all the plant® are of the .same age and 
of about the same size and strength. This is a gre.il advantagi*. Plant' 
ing by m^ans of bulbils therefore, means waiting some time, but the plants 
live longer than those springing from suckers. 

Slickers are more expensive to obtain than bulbils. The plant alion 
must be gone through, the suckers chosen with care, taking, as far as 
possible, only plants of equal vigour. This is never quite possible and 
consequently, the xiew plantation will always have some irregularity 
which is more marked towards the end. 

With suckers it is po.ssibl(* to harvest much earlier. On the olhet 
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hand, it may be profitable to replace failures and fill gai)S in a plantation 
by means of large bulbils. 

It is well to take suckers from standing stock as the shoots of a plant 
are capable of doing it more h^lrm than anything else. Since the suckers 
must be removed it is well to utilise them by planting them. 

40t - Rubber Producing Plants of Minor Importance. — clarson ii c, in The 

Indii UnhhL^ Woild.Vo) I^IX, No pp ::()T 202 + Fi<is. New York, January i , 

iMn 

The author dchciibcs i>lints of the temperate zone (Cential and 
Southern Kuroin*, vSoulh Russia, and Asia Minor) from which rubber might 
be obtained when then' is shortage of the normal i)roduct. These plants 
are, according to Prinzhorn 

Sicilian artichoke {Ahraciylis ^ummijera L. ) (1). — Composite re- 
sembling the artichoke. Its root contains : - lubber 36.46 % ; resin 
51.52 % ; organic impurities 1.40 % ; iiuncral impurities 2.31 % ; albu-* 
minoids 4.07 % ; water 424%. 

S])indle tree [liuonymus etiropacm L.) do(S not contain sufficient 
rubber to cover cost of extraction. 

vSow thistle (Sonchus okraccu\ L.) contains, in addition to rubber, 
two colouring matters (gn'cn and yellow) and a wax. 

Euphorbias [Enpiwrhia pilosiiji palnUrw and .S', fy/v/m sms), plants 
of central Pan ope, nil contain rubber which, according to SchuermKSSER 
may be cxtract(d as follows : - the plants are piekid when nearly ripe, 
dried, ctu'^hed, and the cnide powder treated with a solvent ; a dafit green 
extract is obtained w^hich contains nibber-like substance and a fat. It 
is estimated that 1 acre of E. ('ypanssias unll yield 441b. of rubber and 
125 lb. of fat suitable foi soa]>-nuikiiig and also ot food value. 

Euphorbia (TitJiymahis) Pc plus eultivaUd and treated as the two 
jueceeding Pai])liorbias will yield 38 lb. an acre ol rubber and 107 lb. of fat. 

465 - The Cultivation of Rubber-Plants in the Philippine Islands. — Jimulli: ji 

in Ia CaoitUhnnc et J,n (tutfa Veahn, No 180, ]>]>, t)7o^ Fuis, Fihiu.iiv, 0)i‘) 

Although the Pliilipjaue Islands are lately mentioned among lubber- 
growing count lies, yet tlie crop has been cultivated tliere foi smiie years 
now, especially in the provinces of Moto and Mindoro. The fiist attempts 
were made in 1905 iii Basiland Island with Mamhot Uaziovh, which 
afterwards was abandoned, being replaced by He vca. hi the jnovince of 
Moro, a large i>lintjtion, started in iQio, already covered marly 2000 
acres in I()I2 ; in the inovince of Mindoro two coiujv.imes divided between 
them the same lumibci of acres in 1912. In that yeai the total area plant- 
ed with rubbt'r in the rhilii>piiies was 5 928 acres, of which 90 %was 
Hevea and 10 % Castillou. The Hevea finds the best conditions for growth 
in the southern part of the Phili})piues, for th<" soil is suitable, the tempe- 
rature rarely goes above 33^ C., there is no dry season as there is in the 
north and the rain is distributed throughout the year. The author thinks 
that rubber-growing will develop greatly in this part of Malaysia, all the 

(i) See R Mir(h, i')u, No Sys (EH) 
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more since the United States, with their enormous rubber-consumption, 
have every interest to increase the area under rubber in the only part of 
their colonies where the crop has any chance of success, 

^66 > Coffeti exeeha and its Cultivation in Indo China. - (:ni:v\u}:R in the 

Bulletin aincolt' di I InditiU rf- Salwn, Year I, Nu 2, pp S Igoii, 

January, kjk). 

The cultivation of coffee in Indo-China is of the greatest interest and 
urgently needs devetoinng. Costly ex])eTiments have been made with a 
view to accliniativsing this crop in Indo-Chiiia ; they have lasted over 
30 years in Cochin-Cliina and over 15 years in Tonkin, After this 
long series of attempts, satisfactory results have at last been obtained. 
Coffea arahicii, when treated as an intensive crop, i. e.,i)bintcd in soil that 
is frequently cultivated, kept absolutely free from weeds and suitably 
Manured every one or two years, gives remunerative cro])S. It is not 
exenqit from disease, but it can be controlled. 

Other species and varieties of coffee, discovered in Afiica during the 
Last 20 yeans, such as robusta, kouilou, ewcha, aheokuta, Uganda, etc., 
already begin to yield in Java and Sumatra. C. rokista, in particular, 
has replaced the s[X‘cies arabicti and Uhcrica which were acclimatised a 
long time ago (i). It also docvS well in G)chin-China (Suzanna-Anloc 
and Uoc-ninh plantations), where it is known to the planters as “ Chari " 
on account of its origin ; in fact, C. excels^ was found by the author 
in 1903 in Central Africa, on the banks of the small river Gouvda, a 
tributary of the Chari basin. 

The note following the introduction summarised above was published 
in IQ14 in the Journal cVA^ricuHim troficale (Year XIV, No. 157, pj). 193- 
196, Paris, July 31, 1914) and a summary wms given in this Review (2), 
The author has couqdeted it by an a])])endix desciibing the further obser- 
vations described bel()W\ 

Since T9 Tj|, the cultivation ot C. cxcelsa niadc‘ great ]uogrcss in 
the Dutch Hast Indies. The selected seed is always 1 )esi)oken a long 
time in advance at tlu‘ Patigilaw Station and the jdaiitations of this spe- 
cies have extended a great deal. In Indo-China the experimental jreriod 
has not yet been ])Liss(‘d . Some imjrortant facts have, liowcver, been 
brought to light. In Tonkin, tliis s]KTi(‘S, though more resistant to cold 
than libcrica, is much less so than arabica. At Tiiyen-quaug, a plantation 
of “ Chari ” wa^s severely damaged by several cold nights in January, 
1918, when the thermometer went down to 4 2^ C. and even to 0.4° C. 
Only those trees resisted that were sheltered by shade-trees. The frozen 
coffee-pLints, which were cut down to the level of the soil, mostly gave 
out new shoots. In the south of Tonkin (Borel jdantation) the '' Chari ” 
variety did not suffer from the cold ; however, M. Marius BorEL 


(1) For rolfeo of the tnimsfa type sev A’, March, lom, 322, fe'Jr an account of 

its cultivitioii in Ciyhm {Id) • 

(2) See R, October, 1014, No 002. (Kd ) 
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thinks that it yields less than arabica ; but, owing to its great resistance 
to disease, he* advises its use as grafting-stock in certain regions where 
tile toots of the former species suffer from a disease. In Cochin-China, 
the author has made very interesting observations on this species. The 
exceh^a and the vari(‘ty from I/iigos named aheokuta by M. Cramer are 
growing very finely in some districts They are disease-resistant, while 
arabica, unmanurcd and grown in grey soil (i), falls away very rapidly, 
as has been shown, for over 30 years, by the negative results obtained 
in various jiaits of Cochin-China. “Chari** and aheokuta, thanks to 
their strfuig tap-roots, which ])enetrate deeply in the'* red soil **, (2) 
sun’(*i imieli less than the other species from the droughts that occur in 
Dtceniber and April. 

Tliey a])]»arently do not even need shading, jmivided that the soil 
is ke]>t fre(‘ from weeds and moved every one or two months by shallow 
])longhiiig and that all ])reeaulioiis are taken in the rainy season to prevent 
washing, as tb(‘ erosion of cultivated soil constitutes one of the greatest 
dangers of tro])ieal agriculture. At the Beiieat Station (manured grey 
soils) and ,'it tlie Xa-cat pkintatioii (umnanured red soils), certain plants 
of these varieties have yiedded over ikg. of marketable cofTeeafter the third 
year. A few plants, it is tme, have remained sterile, but, according to 
M. P. J Ckamicr’s suggestion, the sterility can be remedied by grafting 
branclu^s from the most fertile plants or to the sterile ones. 

Ivxiieriments at the Saigon Botanic Garden, under the directi^yi of 
M. P. Morange, have shown that the grafts recover easily. 

In conchisioii, it may be said that C. exceha audits varieties aj)iR2ar 
to be among the \arieties oi coiTee that are the most suitable foi diffusion 
in Indo-China. 

46/ - The Introduction of Improved Tea Plants into Indo-China. — Citevalirr a., 

in llu JJjI hi i n (iiii Hole dc r Ifisf lint untifiqiu dt Sai [on,Yiii\\ I, Xo. 2 pj). 51-52. Sni- 

‘^•11, I»H1 MV, IMIO. 

The Tea vSeetion of the Congress of Colonial Agricultur<^ held in 1918 
has askt'd the Administration to ])rovidc the Expeiiment Station founaed 
in at Pliii-Tho (Tonkin) for the improvement of coffee and tea grow- 
ing, with the means and stability that will enable it, by working on suf- 
fu'iciilly laige ero])S, to obtain really practical results. 

With a view to this programnie, the author has tried to gather together 
at tile JMm-Tlio Station, and also at that of (jiaray (Cochin-China), the 
eUii ] vMiieties of tea and coffee grown throughout the whole world. 

Amongst tea -plants the pure Assam varieties are particular^’’ ap- 
pieeiate(l. The author obtained a large shipment of seed of the “ Dan- 
gii “ .nid “Manipur** varieties Iroin the “ Syndicat de.s Planteurs dc 
*i'he <l<' r Assam ’* and from the Dangri and Donjfin Tea Seed Syndicate 
ul Dibrugarh (Up])er Assam). He is expecting more improve<l varieties 
from Java. Cejdou and China. Ik* has begun to collect at Phu-tho 

(1) uDd fi) thr “ jTitrv soils ” and ** ml soils” (‘'lorm giiscs ” and "lerres 

' ”). sii’ R , Idbniaiy, loio, N’o 205. {Ed ) 
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the chief varieties of tea grown in the different regions of Indo-Chin.i, 
as well as three species that gn^w wild in the forests of Tonkin, whose 
leaves are utiliseo by the natives. He has also transidantetl to Chua-Chuan, 
near Giaray, a wild tea plant living in the virgin forest on tlie Annamite 
mountain chain at about 5 000 It. high ; it closely resembles an As.snmese 
tea plant discovered by 1918 by Dr. YKHSiNonthe Honba massif, wdierc 
the author has recently studied it. 

468 - The World’s Production of Cocoa in 1917 and the Interest of Cocoa-Growing 
in Indo-China. — Chkv\mcr a, in the Hulldm ajiualc dc Vliidliut d, 

Saifion, Yc.ir I, No. 2, pp. Silicon, F<hrniiv, if)io 

Originating in the warm ])arth* ol vSouth America, ibe cocoa ttee 
has, as regards climate, niticb the sanu‘ requirements as llevca ; it does 
well in rich .soils, bnl it leqnircs shading ; the shade plant that is usually 
preferred is the banana. At ptesent it i.s in tropical West Africa audits 
islands that this cro]) reaches its highest point. Tli(‘se countries furnish 
more than luilf the w'orld’s production and provide for the nei ds of Eurojx*. 

The world's production of cocoa reached, in 1917, ai)pr()ximately 
332 000 metric tons, against 295 000 metric ton.- in 1916, 298 000 in 1915 
aJid 277000 in 1914. From 191/j t) 1917, tbe increase w.as, therefore, 
54800 metric tons. This increase is chkfly furnished by the British Co- 
lonies, as their producthm went ii]) from iot 842 metiic tons in 1914 to 
145 ibo metric tons in 1917. In most countries, however, there was a 
decrease in production from 1914 to 1917, except in the case of Brazil, 
where it w^ent up from 40767 metric tons to 55622 metric tons. The 
production of the French Colonies is on the dc‘crease : 1824 metric tons 
in 1914 and i 600 m. tons in i()r7. 

The following figures give the production, in metric tons, of cocv)a ]K*r 
country in 1917: British Colonies, 145160; Jicnador, 40 000 ; Brazil, 

55 622 ; San Tome, 30 884 ; Fernando Po, 3747 ; Venezuela, t6 ooo ; San 
Domingo, 24 300 ; Haiti, 1543 ; Cuba, 131)0 ; Java, 15'', 5 ; Surinam, 1927 ; 
French Colonics, l6f)() ; Belgian Congo, 784 ; late (Vriiian colonies, 4000 ; 
other countries J500. - Total, 332 100 imdric tons. 

In the regions near Tndo-China, Java and Ceylon ])roduce a certain 
amount of cocoa. In several points of Cochin-China, and at Suoi-giao 
(South Annaju), there exist a few cocoa phints that ])roduce a fair 
quantity of fruit each year and grow free from disease If, as a])pears 
probable,' chocolate and ]/roducts with cocoa and cocoa butter as a basis, 
find markets in the Far ICast, it would i)ay to start a few cocoa plantations 

11 Cochin-China. 

1 

4O9 ~ Bay Oil and Bay Rum. ~ RovtU Bolamc dardim, Kcw , Hulinin of Mhcdlaneou^ 
Information, No. 4, p. i; 58-160. lyoudon, igi8 

The manufacture of bay oil and bay rum aie impoftant industries in 
the West Indies which have been dc\*eloi>ed chiefly during the last fifty 
years. Bay oil is the product of the leaves of the ” West Iiidian.bay tree, " 
Pimenta acris, Kostel, which is known locally*by several other names, and 
the oil is cmi)loyed in the manufacture of bay rum, which is largely used 

[4«T-4M] 
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as a hair wash. The leaves are gathered chiefly from wild sources, and 
the volatile oil extracted by a process of distillation. 

The industry has suffered much from the admixture of the leaves of 
two forms of Pimcnta acris known as " Bois dlnde Citronelle and “ Bois 
dlnde Anise which are so similar as to be distinguised with difficulty. 
" Bois dlnde Citronelle is known botanically as Pimcnta acris, var. 
citrifoJia {P, cilrifolia, Kostel., Myrtus ciirifoUa, Poir.) ; the oil has the taste 
and odour of lemon, owing to the presimce of eitral, which reduces the value 
of the true bay oil if mixed with it. Bois dlnde Anise " does not appear 
to have l)een distinguished botanically, but its oil also is an equally undesii- 
able ])roduct which reduces the value of bay oil. The true economic plant 
is known as liois dlnde ”, or bay rum tree. The frecpient appearance of 
the leaves of tliese two varieties amongst produce .sold as ” Bois dlnde ” 
leaves is not only a matter of considerable inconvenience and possibly loss 
to distillers of bay oil, but tends to give a bad name to the D(nniuica sam^ 
pics of bay oil leaves submitted to distillers. 

The principal difference detected is in the fragrance of the bruised 
leaves, that of the Bois dlnde Citronelle ” being citron-scented, 
while the others are simply aromatic : a characteristic of little practical 
value in collecting leaves from wild sources, or in subsequently de- 
tecting adulteration ; more over it fails in s(‘purating the ” Bois dlnde 
Anise 

In the event of the plant being brought under cultivation, as has been 
.suggested, owing to the inaccessibility or d(‘struction of the trees Hh their 
wild habitats, steps should be taken to ensure that the plants selected 
have been derived from a pure stock of true Pimcnta acris, Kostel. At pre- 
sent the leaves are collected from the wild ])lanls in several islands, includ- 
ing Dominica, Porto Rico, Montserrat, St. John’s, the Virgin Islands and 
othei localities. 

The case of varietal forms of Pimcnta acri'i affords a parallel to those 
of camphor, Cinnamomnm campliora and chicle gum, Acliras Sapota. Of 
both these ]dants more .than one form is known to exist and the instance of 
the bay tree affords yet another example of the absolute necessity of making 
sure of the value of any particular strain or j)ljysi()logical form of an eco- 
nomic plant before establishing plantations on an extensive scale. 

170 - Propagation of the Potato hy Using the “ Eyes” . an Experiment made in the 

Ard6che (France). - JIoikki’II ,intlu fommil d'Avn ulfun , YtiiflyXXXIII, 

K • 1, pj) i| IS r.uis, l.inij.in.q t<in) 

The pr()])nsal has recently been made to utilise, as ” seed ” for the 
potato crop, the eyes ( 1 ) with a very small amount of tuber adhering. 
The author (Director of the ” Services Agrieoles ” of tho Ardeche) has 
carried out a nietliodicalex]H‘riment,iising tlie variety “Inslitut de Beau- 
vai.s ”, by coinpaiing the yield from planting wdiolc potatoes and from 
eyes weighing an average ot 8 gm. each. At harvest -time, the plants 

(i) Si'i R Mmh, T017 No :ii> (^iiow'h spanils) and R , Ajjtil i^iy, No. 332 
(Usiiij: pot ito-skm^). ( I'd ) 
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produced from eyes were found to bear very small potatoes. Thus, by 
using very smallpieces of tuber as seed, there was a s:i\ing of ^ of the 

amount of seed, or 26 kg. per arc, but there was a loss of 153 kg. on the 
harvest. 

471 - Overgrafting the Vine. — r iy\Rui?, pmuRK, in /// ur fcrun/i ^ rmnu, viwn growing 
Year IX, No. i, p o -j- 1 f'g J.muaiy 4, — II JlLANfCTiARD E , in lh\d ^ 

Year IX, No. p Palis, I'elniini}' 2.:, i<no. 

I. — When a vino vyastes away, its roots can be utilised by grafting 
a more suitable variety on them. Tliis operation has not much chance 
of succe.ss, when the stock itself is weakly. It would be better to plant 
a young vine. As the struggle with the surrounding rrjots is a difficult 
one, it should not be giafted belore two years, when it will be well rooted. 

But visiting isolated ])lants wastes time. To avoid having to free the 
lk:ions, it is better to use a vine that is already grafted. 

“Over-grafting” (French: “ surgrelTagc ”) is a current practice 
in the vineyards ol the tijie, and M. Perold, chief viticultural exi)ert, 
cuts the American stem 15 cm. below the soil ; he grafts, using an Knglish 
cleft-graft, a healed grafted vine whose intermediary stock has a length 
of about 17 cm., 2 cm. of which jirojects above the soil. The interme- 
diary stock gives off superficial roots that nourish the plant. 

Scheme for ovcr-^raltin<^'* {alter Pkrom)) 



Niveau (111 sol ■ -piouiid level 
A — Ameik’uu vine in the gmuinl (i to a years) 

JS — The lanie, eut loi graft iiip 
C Over-giafted ” vine, 

/> - vScioii ilmlf aluaily plaited. 

E — Phuv wheie 1 ) w.is gialUd Ilk piivMou*- ye.ir 

“ Over-grafting on a European scion succeeds better than.on an Ame- 
rican one ; it should, therefore, be used in jia^ference when one or .several 
rows of well-rooted but unsuitable varieties are to be re])laced. 

[ 410 - 471 ] 
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II. — M. Blanchard refers to the system of over-grafting '' des- 
cribed by M. Larue and shows its advantages ; by means of it poor 
yielding jdants can be rapidly replaced b}’^ better ones, the value of a vi- 
nifera or hybrid .'lock can be quickly studied, and the top of a plant which 
has been injured by storm oi is deformed can be renewed. 

The author has carried out over-grafting at Jas-de-Bouffan, near 
Aix-en-Provence. In tlie vineyard Chasselas grapes were “ over-grafted ' 
on to 25 year-old jaquez that produced next to nothing. The first year, 
i. c., the saint* year a.s that of grafting, the Chasselas yielded more than 
the Jaquez The s(‘Con(l year there was an extiaordinary crop. It was 
llie ease, not of grafting late, but of ovei -grafting ”, for Jaquez (direct 
IxMit r) has loiiv hten giafted on Jaquez in Provenct*, and it is still grafted 
on variou.< stacks. 

At J is-de Bouffan, crown-grafting was tanied out. The author has 
also ( iiiployed double cleft-grafting; on stmie occasions single clcft^ 
grafting is necessary; it naturally dc]K*iids on the size and vitality of 
the st( e.k. 

The author reeonmieiids over-grafting in the Loire region to save 
time in stud^dng direct hybrid bearers. ' 

Ovci -grafting is as suitable lor the vine as it is for other fruit trees. 
But as the* vine* is one of the most plastic of trees, the operation is still 
mole easily successful 

472 - Vine Growing on the Rich Plains oi the Algerian Shore. - Vial\ the 

\V)ik by M Jb:urKVi>), in llu C mhli$ pctidtis b.nncc'y di V icadcmic d' Ap/unlturc 
di httna, Vn1 V. Nfj 7 , ])p. .’o(» ■>( K) Puis, Eclnuaiv lo, inTo 

M. ViALA lias ijrescutcd to the ” Academic ” one of the most impor- 
tant works that have been publisjiod on vine-growing for the last twenty 
years. 

M. Bertrand, the author, has managed ofie of the finest vineyards in 
Algeria foi years. In the rich, deep, well-watered soils of the Algerian 
coast, he has greatly increased the di')tance between the trees in the rows 
and that from low to row. He plants only 133J vines per hectare (= 536 
per acre), with a sj)ace of 6ft. 6 in. to 8ft. between the rows and a di.slancc 
of q ft. qin. from tree to tree in the row, thus making it possible to cultivate 
by means of ])owei -driven implements. The vines arc grown regularly on 
iron wiles. 

Having foteseeii the new trend in the coiisnmpthui of wine, instead 
of producing coloured wiiK'sol high alcohol content, he has aimed at pro- 
ducing a relatively light wine, by the exclusive use of two varieties: “Ciii- 
saiilt ” jitid “ Clairette cgrencusc ” ; by means of selection, he has obtained 
Iroin tin SI* vines a yit*ld of 150 hectolitres per liectarc (1336 gallons per 
acu) inr ” Cinsaull ”, which gives an average yield of 40 to 50 hectoli- 
I les , and 250 iKx lolilrcs ])er hectare (222b gallons ])cr acre) for ‘ Clairette 
egieueuse ” which gives an average yield of 80 hectoHtres. 

Having repLinted with American vines, he was the first in Algeria 
to use (on 300 hectares) hybrids of Berlandicri and especially of 420-A. 

[ 411 - 412 ] 
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With the latter, by using cuttings and suppljdng abundant water, almost 
as many took as with ordinary varieties (65 %). 

M. Bertrand was one of the first to organise Viticullural Societies 
in Algeria ; these have become very important during the last five years : 
he founded one society that now owns about 5 000 hectares of land, 1200 
of which are planted with vines. He was the first to use reinforced con- 
crete vats, the smaller ones holding 800 hectolitres and one holding as 
much as 3 000 hectolitres. 

473 - The Effects of Forest Regeneration, especially of Pines, on Soil Nitrification, low siry 
R esearches in Sweden. — llnssEiMVNX ir , in tlit Medddan>kn ftdn Statens Sko^s. 
fdnbksanUali, Part li 14, pp. 1076 1 iK Pig-, H Uihlioginphy ot 51 pubiic.ilion-, 

.Sto<kh(»bn, TOT? 

Ill the gri'atly discussed problem oi the legcneration of forests, the 
part that has been least studied, although it may iiossiblybe the most im- 
portant, is that of the physiology of regeneration for which the three fac- 
tors of climate, provision of light and nature of the soil must be taken in 
to account. 

The soil should be considered from two points of view : 1) its greater 
or less power of favouring germination ; 2) its capacity for supplying 
plants with the nutritive principles they need duringthc first years of their 
growth. These two (pialities are not necessarily found united in the same 
soil. The author particularly considers the second, in relation to normal 
forest-maiiagenient, and, for theoretical and practical reasons he first 
deals with the question of the nitrogen of forest soils (i). 

Idttle or even no nitrification takes places in the mossy soils of 
the Swedish pine forests ; the organic nitrogen does not pass beyond 
the ammoniacal stage even in the most productive of the mixed pine 
forests. Clearings that admit much light have a marked influence on 
the transformation of the nitrogen ; in those places where the layer of 
humus, composed of iiio.ss and dead needles, is ratJier thin and loose, 
clearing may lead to the nitrification of the humic nitrogen, because 
it ])roduees a radical change in the bacterial flora of the layer ot linmus; 
but when the layer is compact all tlint apparently happens is a more 
active transformation of the nitrogcji of the hiinuis, which does not liow^ 
ever, reach the stage of nitrification. 

The successive changes taking ])lace in the kiyer of Innnns can be 
determined, up to a certain point, according to the soil flora : where 
the soil nitrogen is undergoing nitrification nitrophilous plants appear, 
such as the ra.spberry (Ruhus Idactis), rosc-bay (Epilohium anf^ustijohum), 
sandwort (Arenatia irinerviu), Gulcopsis bifida, Senccio sylvaticiis, sheep- 
sorrel (Rumex Acctosella), etc. ; where tlv* layer on the contrary, is 
being transformed into mould, without nitrification of the hnmic nitro- 
gen, the characteristic plant of clearings, Aira flexnosa (wavy Inur-grass). 
predominates. 


(1) vSee R. JiiiH, No 624 (Fii) 
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A careful way oi preparing the soil consists in mixing the covering 
ot humus with the mineral soil, and if dead wood and twigs are buried it 
favours nitrification, even in the case of quite compact coverings. Paring 
and burning has the same effect. 

There is a close parallelism between the nitrification of the humic 
nitrogen and the possibilities of regeneration. Forests where even ordinary 
thinning brings about nitrification are regenerated fairly easily ; similarly 
road-side sloj>e,s, places where stumps have been chopj)ed and burnt, 
are often characterised by nitrification of the humic nitrogen and by fine 
regeneration ; again, fallen trunks and twigs favour nitrification and 
consequently regeneration. On the contrary, however, regeneration is 
difficult in soils ot compact humus where there is no nitrification. Both 
from the results of experiments and from direct observation of nature, it 
would seem that the young Scotch fir {Ptnus sylvestris) grows more vige^ 
rously in soils having a humus layer in which nitrification takes pla^e 
than in the opposite case, and the same is probably true for the spruce 
also. In spruce-forest with a grassy ground, nitrification usually goes 
on in the soil and increases after cutting, which may sometimes result 
in an under-growth injurious to the spruce ; these trees, it is true, do 
not favour the growth of vegetation in the underwood owing to their ten- 
dency to form compact little groups, but, all the S'lmc, it is often important 
to limit the vegetation in the glades, so as to lessen a competition that 
might be fatal to the wild tiees. 

The conclusion is that, for operations relating to regeneration, it is 
necessary to be guided according to the mode of transformation of the 
humic nitrogen in forest soils. 

474 - The Aleppo Pine [Pinus HMlepensis), in Tunis. — uagnol, in tiu Uuuntn 

tnensucl du Gouvirncmeni «, Yc.ii XIII, N”** H)S, pp 18*; iHO Tunis, Jaimury- 1 \- 

brn.'uv 

The Aleppo pine {Pinus halepensis Mill.), known in French as the 
pin d’Alc]) " or “ ])in de Jcnisalem ", belongs to th(* Mediterranean re- 
gion ; it is known to the Aiabs under the name (ff " snouber ". 

The author gives the bobmical characters and habitat of the tree. 
It is widf ly distributed in Tunis ; it occurs from the coast line u]) to the 
mountains in the centrt, where it forms vast forests togethei with the 
evergeen oak, juni])er, etc. It is specially abundant in the Oul.ul Ayar, 
near Haidra, at the south of Thida, Feriana and the neighbourhood of 
Gafsa. It prefers calcareous, warm, dry soils ; it becomes bushy in soil'- 
that are too arid, but if the soil is suitable it grows rajiidly. 

The natives obtain "vegetable tar ,, and tanner's bark from the tree of 
which they also use the seeds and wood. 

The author describes the native method for preparing tar, which is 
made exclusively from the Alejqio pine. The tar might be used I'hanna- 
ceutically ; it i. used by the natives in the preparation of leather bottles, 
to protect animals against mange and the bites of flies and against various 
diseases. 


[4YI-4Y4] 
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Two other kinds of tar are made in Tunis, one from the Phoenician 
juniper, the other from the prickly cedar {Juniperus oxycedrus) ; the lat- 
ter is considered the best for treating parasitic di»seases. 

The seeds of the Aleppo pine, called '' zgougou '' are sokl at the rate 
of to 70 francs per io(» kg. foi making nougat. 

After extracting the tan, tht* wooden poles rre used in making ter- 
races for houses, foi building huts and foi stake.s. Old trees are used for 
making ploughs, i)ack%sadclles for camels, saddle-bows, etc. 

Besides its importance tor replanting dry and arid calcareous hills, 
this pine is to be lecommende^d as an ornamental tree for ])arks. 

*^75 - The Forest Resources of Morocco (1). — Gardky a , in Coiomcs a Year 

HI, Nn. T, pp. f 0 c f-i Ml]). PaiJs, Jamniiy 25, iqkj. 

Morocco is endowed with important forest resources. From the 
^clinical j>oint of view, the plant specks aie the same as those of the Al- 
gerian and Tunisian forests : — - cork-oak, evergreen oak, Aleppo pine, 
TJwja, juiiiptr. But many siieeies found in Morocco and in i\)rtugal 
as well, are lacking in Algeiia, thus showing the clearly Atlantic 
character of the forest flora of the country. Another of its peculia- 
rities IS it.: vegetative ]K)wer ; in Morocco growth is so rapid that it 
sometimes reaches double that of neighbouring regions ; for this reason the 
forests of Moroeco have resisted the^ devastations that they have too often 
suffered at the ii«itives' hands. While in Kuroi)e and the rest of North 
Africa the fore.sts aie divStiibuted mole 01 less evenly over the surface, 
in Morocco, they aie concentrated in large maSvSes and localised in four 
well-defined zones: i) zone of cork-oak and 'JJiH/a: 2) zone of cedar 

and evergreen oak ; 3) zone of tJie Orand Atlas ; 4) zone of the argan 
tree (2). 

1) Zone of cork oak and Tluqa - This is inelnded almost entirely 
in the Rabat region, to the south of (Xicd v 5 ebu, but spreads, however, 
into the north-eastern part of Ca.sablaiica ; the woodf d areas are from 2 
to TOO kilometies from the coast. It inchuUs sonic fore.sts covering a 
total area of 250 000 hectares, the most imjioitant of wdiich is that of Ma- 
mora (tjo ckjo heclaies). 

In most of tluoe foKsts the cork-oak is of ixiwerful growth: a tree 
umally reaches the size lor cork -gathering (28 in. in circumference) at 
about 25 years, and over 8 ft. in circumference towards 55 to 60 years; 
this rate of growth is double that observed in Algeria for the same tree. 

The animal yield of the cork -oak fore.sts of Mamora has been estimated 
at 123000 quintals (about 12277 ; the other forests could yield 

30 000 to .fo 000 quintals a year (2 q.|() to 3 928 tons.) The total annual 
production would be about 130 000 quintals which, at 30-35 francs a quin- 
tal, re])resent a gross value of ^ to 3 million francs (£ 160 000 £ 200 000), 
from which must be deducted the cx])eti.ses of working, transport and care 

(x) R, June, KjiO, No. 609 anU Jaiuiaiy, 19:^7, No. 49 (Ed) 

(4) ■■ Argania Stdcntiylon Roem ct Schiilt See /? , 1911, No. 371^ 
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at the rate of 6 to 7 francs a quintal, a sum of 1 000000 to i 200000 francs. 

The total area of the Thuja woods is about 50 000 hectares. There 
is an active native trade in the wood of this tree, which is used in cabinet- 
making and carpentry. 

The stnnds of cork-oaks and Tujas are exploited by the Forestry 
Service. 

2) Zone of cedar and evergreen oak (Middle Atlas zone), - - This is 
situated, in the Middle Alas, to tlie south-east of the Meknes region, and 
is at an average distance from the sea of 200 kilometres. The oak forests 
usually begin at an altitude of 3 737 feet. The cedars only begin at about 
4062 ft., and grow more abundantly the higher they go. 

In the Middle Atlas oak forests the evergreen oak and the zang " 
oak (Qinrcus Mirheckii) are j)resent in the proportion ot 10 to i. The 
evergreen oak ]>rovides heavy wood used for railway-sleej)crs and wheel- 
wright's work. The wood of Quercus Mirheckii is very similar t# 
that of the evergreen oak and is suited for the Sfimc uses. The 
cedars give a resinous wood which is suitable for beams and planks. 
The area under cedars is estimated at 300 000 hectares. The rational 
exploitation of the Middle Atlas foiests has been undertaken by the Fo- 
rest Service associated with the native wood ('utters who have use of the 
forest by custom ^ind who will form the stall of the State yatds directed 
by the stall 01 the Waters and Forests vService. When the exjdoitation 
of the cedar forests on a large' scale has become possible-, the exportation 
to France may reach some 400 000 to 500000 cu. metres. ^ 

The Middle Atlas hirests also include important stands of the 
Phoenician juniper which could well replace the Ameiican woods for 
making lead-pencils. 

3) Grayid Allas zone. - - This zone is little known. There are cemsi- 
derable forests, chiefly consisting of evergrcc*n oaks, Aleppo pines. Thujas 
and, apparently, cedars in the north-east juirt. These forests are work- 
ed intensively by the natives, but it will ])e long before it is possible 
to work them methodically, 

4) Zone of the organ tree. - This oeeii})ies the shore of the re- 
gions oi Mogiuloi and Agadir, going iq) a fail distanee in the Souss 
valley, on the spurs of the (Irand Atlas and Anti-Atl.as: these forests 
are from o to 150 kilometxes distant from the sea and they are 
scattered in such a way that the area they cover cannot bo estimated 
exactly; it is reckoned at about 300000 hectares. At present these fo- 
rests, which prosper on very poor calcareous 3oils, provide a livelihood 
for the Cheuls as the oil produced by the argan tree is an important 
part of their food. In the future these forests would become a consider- 
able source of income for the protectorate, if the argan oil could be 
e.Ktracted commercially. 

Argan wood is heavy, compact and very hard ; it could only be 
used commercially for its resistant qualities, but it makes excellent fire- 
wood and a great deal is exported to Tingicrs and Casablanca already for 
that purpose. 
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The argan zone is also rich in Thuja, used in native cabinet ^making 
at Mogador and wliioh produces, by exudation, the gum sandarac used 
pharmaceutically as well as in pre])ariiig varnish. 

476 - Borneo Forestry (Borneo Timber). - The Britisk North Borneo HLia^d^Vul XXXVI, 
No. 20, p. iqi. Jessellon, 191 H 

Recent explorations by the Forest Department of British North Bor- 
neo have revealed the fact that the hitherto little known forest area carries 
heavy stands of excellent timber so located as to be easy of access from the 
sea and in all respects suitable for modern steam methods of logging. The 
area of British North Borneo is ooo square miles, of which certainly 90 
per cent, is forested. The character of the forests of the interior is as yet 
unknown, but tracts carrying billions of feet of merchantable timber can 
be located within 20 miles of the sea. The forests of the north and east 
coasts carry the most valuable stands of timber. Rowland forests clo.se to 
fte banks of tidal rivers do not as a rule carry as heavy stands as are found 
farther inland on rising land, where the drainage is better. The finest 
forests are found on the mountain sloi)es and on rolling land between 
the central mountain ranges and the sea. As the high mountains are for 
the mo.st part not close to the sea, there is an extensive forest of good 
density following the coast line for 150 miles in the south-eastern imrt of 
British North Borneo, and there are indications that a similitr forest belt 
exists along the nortli-eawStern coast. 

The export trade in Borneo timber reached its maximum in iQid, when 
I 565 9^9 cubic feet of logs and Ib2 150 cubic feet of sawn timber were ex- 
ported, valued locally at £ qtS 900. Since 19 rj the export trade has 
fallen off, owing largely to lack of tonnage, but there is every pros])cct oi 
decided increase in the exports. 

In the past over 90 per cent, of all shipments have gone to Hongkong 
and ()2 per cent, of shipments of sawn timber have gone to either Singapore* 
or lyondoii. Borneo timber practically dominates the Hongkong market, 
and, as Hongkong has been able to absorb the greatei part of the output, 
there has been little attenq)t to place the timber else‘wliere. 

In spite of the fact that logging oiK'rations have been carried on for 
35 years a lelatively small portion of the timber lands has been cut over. 
Practically tlie same primitive methods are in use to-day as when the busi- 
ness started, except that in a few places light lO lb. rails have replaced 
forest tracks for hauling timber from the stump to the waterway. Ani- 
mal or steam logging does not exist in Borneo, though the density of the 
stand and the topography warrant steam methods. The timber is bucked 
at the stump into lengths of 16 to 30 ft. and about 70 per cent, of the logs 
are also roughly squared. 

As a rule, an aiea is abandoned when the timber within tw%} or three 
miles of the river has been cut ; it is generally loaded off directly into the 
water, bound into rafts of four to six logs, and floated and j)oled with the 
outgoing tide to lighters farther down the river. As about 50 per cent, of 
Borneo timber sinks when freshly cut, it is ne^iessary to provide floaters for 
the heavier species. 
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When il is possible to log upwards of 1 500 000 cubic feet of timber per 
year at a very considerable profit and without the aid of modern equip- 
ment, the timber produced must be of high quality. In the order of their 
importance in the quantity pioduced the woods that make up 90 per cent 
of the exports are seiiah or serayali or Borneo cedar (i), billian or Borneo 
ironwood (2) kapor or Borneo camphor, (j) kruin, and selangan batu. Sc- 
rayah is tlie equivalent of the Philippine lacan ; it is a moderately hard, 
easily worked wood, the lower grades of which are suitable for ordinary 
construction work, while the better coloured and finished grades are 
extensively used for first class furniture and ps a substitute for mhhogany. 

ijvp: stock and BRiaiDiNi;. 

477 "Mio mlo”, ‘*Nio” or “Romerillo” (Baccharis coridifolia), a Plant 

Poisonous to Stock in the Argentine. - c. and houssay, n. a , in tWt 

AiwUs ill In S^ifhdafl mnil Ar inltna^ Vol J,1I, No 2, pp 77-7y. Buenos Ayres, 

I'lhtu.ny, 

Biicclunis coridijolia (fam. Compositac) has often been reported as 
l)ois()Uous to stock and studied from this ]>oint of view with discordant 
results. The authors have reopened the question by undertaking 
refK\arches at the Instituto bacteriologico del Departameiito Nacional 
de Iligieiie and the “ Baboratorio de Pisiologfa de La Facultad de 
Agronomia y Veterinaria of Buenos Ayres, and they have shown that 
the plant is nally pchsoiious. Tlie stock in the zone where it g^ws wild 
refuse it ; on the ('ontrary, henvever, stock from pastures where tne plant 
does not exist (especially shecj) and cattle) eat it and die in large numbers. 
So that animals that do not know^ the plant may learn to refuse it, they 
arc ])laced in yards and expos(‘d to thick smoke from the plant, or the plant 
is rubbed (ui their gums ; stockmen say that these methods are successful. 

The gcMieral S3nn|)toms are those of poisoning witl^ predominant 
nervous symptoms and toxic vaso-motor, secretory and motor disturbances 
of the digestive apjiaratus The toxic doses, in grams of dry matter are:- ^ 
}>y the mouth : cow^s, 500 ; horses, 150 ; sheej), 95 • goals, loo - by injection : 
intravenous: dogs, ]; rabbits, t; pigeons, o.j ; frogs, 05 - hypodermic 
(injection of a stciilised decoction) : liorses, 50 ; dogs, 4; rabbits, i ; gui- 
neapigs, 0.5 ; white mice, 0,5 inirammeukr : dogs, 4 ; pigeons, 0,3 — 
peritoneal : dogs, 4. 

Curative treatment gives no results, as wdieii the S3an])toms appear, 
tlie poisoning is already deep-seated. In any case, purging is advised. 

478 - Study on the Diffusibllity of the Virus of Rabies. — Ri^mlinclr p , in ihc . 4 #*, 

niitb ill 1 'lnUHut PitsUui.WA XXXIII, Nu T,i)p 2h 52 -f 3 Tabks -f PlaU-s. Paris 

J.iiiu.iiy, 

The author has studied the diffusibility of the virus of rabies outside 
the organism and in the organism itself. Brains of guineaqngs that had 

(1) Piobably a si)t’Lit's ot Hnpea (DiptenxariKiccat) [Fd ) 

(2) iMstdmnylon Zwa^'n T, and B. (I^iur. ccai*) {Jd ) 

(3) DrvuhiiUmop^ atumnlici Gcrt (Dipterocarpaccac). {Id ) 
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been killed by fixed vims or virus from the street are washed, then placed in 
sterile I/OCke’s solution or in pln\siological salt solution. After a few 
days the liquid, filtered through a Chardin pai)er, is inoculated under 
the skin of the stomach or in the neck muscles of the rabbit or guinea-pig: 
a certain percentage of animals die from rabies. But as the brains pii- 
trefy rapidly in I/)Cke*s solution or physiological salt solution, it might 
be supposed that the putieiaction causes the nervous substance to disin- 
tegrate, owing to which it would ])ass into the liquid, carrying tlie virus 
with it. This is wliy, in his rtseaichcs, the author avoided putiefaction 
by immersing the brains in glycerine, whicli has distinctly ])resei vativc 
properties as regards the virus of labies (Ronx) and found that the virus 
diffuses more frequeiith' in glycerine than in aitificial serum or Ivocke’s 
solution. Consideiing these results, tlu* author asked hiinsell whether 
^wing to the diffusion of the virus in glycerine, it might be ])ossiblc‘ to 
make it pass from a rabid to a healthy brain. The exixuiments in this 
direction gave jiositive results in about % of the cases. Darkness is by 
no means necessary and the diffusion takes place round the brain of the 
dog just as well as round that of th(‘ rabbit or guinea-i)ig. A similar pas- 
sage is observed witli the brain of an animal refractory to rabies, such 
as the fowl or tortoise. The author's conclusion is that the passage of 
the virus to a healthy brain /s not a vulture, but a snuffle diffusion, since 
the vims of rabi^^s can diffuse in the water or glycerine containing an in- 
fected brain and impregnate a fresh brain or even a kidney or liver im- 
mersed in the same liquid. 

Can an analogous jiheiioinenoii of diffusion occur in the organnm ? 
The reply to this question, based on experiments that have been previously 
reported (i), is that the diffusion of the \nms of rabies in the organism 
is exceptional : in short, diffusion in vivo is much less fiequent than that 
in vitro. 

The property of diffusing in vitro in certain liquids and in certain or- 
gans leads the autlu)r to suggest theories, of tue hazardous nature 
of which he is well aware, on the ever contn)versial question of the 
true nature of the virus of rabies. 

This virus possesses a grouj^ of i>ioperties whose presence together 
is paradoxical : at the .same time fill ruble, diffusible and ca})able of re- 
producing itself, it should apparently be considered as intermediary be- 
tween the visible micro-organisms that are at the lower limits ol the ])lant 
world and the diastases, colloidal substances that it may not be wrong 
to ])lace at the upper limits of unorganised bodies. There is a temjda- 
tion to suggest the liypothesis that the fact of forcing the virus to pass 
tliiough the pores of a very fine porcekiin filler suffices to produce such a 
modification iii its constitution as, witliout affecting itsotlier ])ropeities, 
causes it to lose that of reproducing the lUsease, transforming the tiny, 
ultra microscopic organism that pioduces rabies into a colloid and thus 
effecting, in a way, the iiassage between two worlds. The rnbic toxin would 


(i) .S(‘t A* , 0(t , luis, Si, ji v f/,/ I 
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thus be a sort oi allotropic state of the organism. The author states that 
this is, apparently, applicable to other so-called ‘‘ invisible or ultra- 
microscopic organisms and filtrable viruses"'; and if it were shown 
that these can also diffuse in vitro in liquids and organs, they might be 
considered as effecting the passage between bacteria and diastases. 

470 - Rats as Agents in Transmitting Ringworm to the Horse. — kok d j ,in 

schrui vimr Dur tiKtskun it , V<j1 4^>, Nt* 2, pp i7 30 -}- 2 Figs. The lligiie, Januaiy 

KllO 

The author saw two hoist\s affected with ling-worm {Trichophyton 
tonsnraus) in a riding-school ; the ringworm was localised in the carpal 
legion, on the hcacl and on the inner side of the thigh. The school 
had lecently been invaded by rats, some of which the author examined 
to find if they could transmit the parasite. On macroscopical examina- 
tion a r*it was found to have whitish i>atches and scales on the back andj 
sides, with scabs round th^ ears ; microscopical examination of the skin 
and hair show^ed that 'J'ttoliophyton was present. 

The author thinks that here an etiological relationship^ between the 
infection of the lat and that of the horse must be admitted, especially 
as all the horsCvS ]>r(ivided with blankets slnwed the disease only on the 
'limbs and head He has recorded this fact while w'aiting until an arti- 
ficial infection of Ihe rat or horse by a Trichophyton confirms his hypo- 
thesis. 

- Pratical Contribution to the Therapeutics of Epizootic Lymphangitis in the 

Hons ^1}. — RIM ( , in Li Clinica veUnneut't, No*' i 3, pp 1 10 and Of, 83, 

IVlilaii, j.imi.iiv I*), 31 and Icbniiiy is, 

Amongst the diseases which, during the war, have been ver)’' widely 
diffused among horses, the second place, after mange, belongs to epizootic 
lynijihangitis in the Italian as well as the other allied armies. The disease 
has only recently been found to be of parasitic origin, but its contagious 
nature has been long known. 

The author briefly describes tht various methods of treatment used 
up to the ]>resciit (surgical, chemical, chcTnicO‘»urgical), then deals vritli 
those ai)])lied by him to 315 hoises, 180 mules and 17 donkeys at the Army 
Vetei inary Hos})itnl at Verona. From the results obtained the following 
eoiuhisions have been drawn: — 

Among all the methods of treatment suggested for epizootic lyni]>han- 
gjtis, that wdiich so lai seems most prefeiable consists in combining snr- 
gi( il treatment of the lesions with careful antisejdic treatment. Even 
eases ( ousidered incurable, i. e. forms of farcy with congestion, are curable 
if tlie tumours seated in the glandular masses in a relation ol de})endence 
with the ]>rimitivc localisations are renuivc'd. There is no need to destroy 
one t)y one all the nodules present in the regions jicripheral b) the swollen 
glinds ; the extirpation of tlie glandular tumours diminishes the swelling 

(i) See also R , Juik', t«^j % No 561 ; K , 1917 No 734 ; R , Feb , 1918, Nos 177 

and 178 ; R , MaiLh, 29x8 Nos 310 and 311 ; R Sept , H)i8, No 1002 , R. Dee , I9i8» 
No I 37 r , R Jan, 191W, No yb (td) 
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of the hard nodules and prevents the formation of new ones. At the 
same time the treatment improves the progress of the wounds already 
present or derived from abcesses, that arc opened after extirjDating the 
tumefied glands ; even the diffused congestions begin to be absorbed after 
the operation, while the other lesions improve and heal. 

The cxtiri)ation of lymphatic glands affected with slow inflamma- 
tion by cryptococcal infiltration is fairly easy and not dangcTous. 

Internal, or general, curative treatmcMit is useful as a rcconslitiu nt 
and general tonic. 

Animals suffering from impaired nutrition should be given lieli food 
associated with iodine-arsenical and iion treatment. 

4S1 - Anthelmintic Treatment of Intestinal Strongylosis of the Horse. — hall ]sr 

C , Wilson R 11 , ami WigdorM , in the Jonnial oi th^ Amuncan Vclcnmnv Muluul 

4s'>o(i{Hi( Vol IflV, N S Vul VII, N't) 1, pp j- Jhblioyr.iphy ol 8 rnbliea 

* tion*^ UhIoii Run^e l^a , Odolur, loi^' 

Experiments carried out in the bioh gical research laboratoiiL'S of Messrs. 
Parkk, Davis and Co., at Detroit, Michigan, show<‘(l that, contrary I0 
the accepted theory, it is not very difficult to eliminate Strong\ his from 
the large intestine of the horse. The most suitable remedy is CJit 11 opodinm 
oil (i), which ejects 95 to 100 % of the Stron^^ylm if administen*d to horses 
which have fasted for 3(1 holers. The dose should be i() to 18 cc. given 
in one or more times, and aeeompanied or followed i to 2 liouis later by 
900 to 1000 cc. of linseed oil. The small worms (Cylicosfomtm) are more 
easily ejected than the large ones {Strongylns), ])robably because the se- 
cond attack the mucous membrane which the first do not. Essence 
of turpentine was the second best of the remedies tried. Co])per sulphate 
and emetics were of little use, 

482 - Nervous Symptoms ^and the Persistence of Trypanosomes in the Cerebre- 

Spinal Fluid of Mules Suffering from ** Nagana*' in East Africa. — dkgki^lf g , 

ill th.* Budetin de la Soc%H 6 dc Palhologti ExoPque^T, XII, No. I, p| . 17,21 Taiis, 

Januiiy, igio 

The author describes his observations on mules suffering from na- 
gaiia *' (a disease caused by Trypanosoma Brucei var. ugandac) wliich he 
made during the course of military operations in Genuaii East Africa. 

The observations show :* - i) the disappearance of the pa rn sites from 
the blood and their persistence in the cerebro-sj final fluid dnriiig trypa- 
nocidal treatment ; 2) the existence of symj)toms of manifest cerebral ex- 
citement in one of the animals treated. 

The first fact can be compared with wliat takes ])lace in a man, in- 
iected with gambiense virus and arrived at the second period of the disease. 
Treatment only rarely succeeds in causing the parasites to disappear Irani 
the cerebrospinal jluid. 

The second fact shows that if, by suitable treatment, the duration of 
the evolution of the disease in mules infected with Trypanosoma Brucei 
var. ugandae is jjrolonged, in certain animals, apart from the exaggeration 
^ 

(1) See aNo R, Oct., it/i8, No. 1128. {hd) 
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of the symptoms resulting from nervous medullary lesions, signs of try- 
panosomic meningism may be seen to come on. 

483 - On the Receptivity to Anti-Plague Vaccination of Calves born of Mothers 

Immune to Cattle Plague ; Experiments on Anti Plague Serotherapy (Kolle and 

Turner Method) made in Italian Somaliland on Calves before and alter Wean* 

ing, — CruVERI P., lUo Bulletin dcla SoctMc de Patholoi^te Exotiquc, Year XII, No. -s, 

pp. 6S'7i. Febnuny, 1019 

Researches carried out at the Serotherapic Institute of Italian So- 
maliland. 

According to the theory of immunity (i), vaccination, that is, the 
introduction of attenuated antigens into the organism so as to produce 
active ininmiiity by develo]nng a benign disease, lias no result when the 
antigen inoculated cannot fix itvSell on cellular elements capable of fixing 
it with their receptors, because the antigen has ]>reviously come into con- 
tact in the circulation witli antibodies (free receptors) that can fix and^ 
destroy it. In other words, vaccination brings about no reaction when 
the vaccine is inoculated into an organism immunised either actively or 
passively. 

Taking the standpoint of anti-])Ligue seiothera])y, it must be admitted 
tint calves born of mothers actively immunised ngninst cattle plague, 
owing to a previously contracted infection or to vaccination, cannot 
react to vaccination. 

According to the observations of numerous authors, it is evident that 
in the organism of calves born of mothers actively immunised against 
plague, there is such an accumulation of antiplague antibodies as suffices 
to render them passively immune. This state of immunisation, which 
may disappear rapidly with the growth and increase in weight of the ani- 
mal owing to the transformation of the antibodies present at the moment 
of birth, is maiutaiiied by the accumulation of new antibodies administer- 
ed to the young animals in the mdther's milk. The natives know 
that, when the ** fiinix (native name of cattle plague) is raging, calves 
fed by an immunised mother (“ gumc ”) are not attacked ; this passive 
immunity disapjiears when, after weaning, the anti-plague antibodies arc 
no longer introduced into the body of the young animal and as those in- 
troduced dunng suckling are gradually destroyed. 

In the very young organism, the inte.stinal mucosa is very permeable 
to antigens and antibodies, but afterwards, during growth, as the adult 
structure is approached, the penneability gradually diminishes and finally 
disappears; this is why the immunity is gradually lost. Again, while 
the quantity ot anti-plagiu* antibodies administered to the calf by the 
mother remains constant at first, afterwards diminishing (at th(‘ time of 
mixed feeding : suckling and pasturage), the weiglit of the calf increases 
continuously, so that there conies a time when the f[iiantity of antilxxlies 
circulating in the blood does not suffice to protect the young animal which 
then becomes receptive to the disease. 

(1) For Ehrlich’s tlu 01 V of imm nil it3' set* note to ab'.lract No. 56 of R January, 1918. 
iEd) 
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It remained to be ascertained up to what age the calves are immun- 
ised by the antibodies that have accumulated in their organism, i. e. at 
what age should they be vaccinated. To find this out the author carried 
out a series of experiments at the Merca Serotherapic Institute, the 
results of which, corroborated by thousands of observations made during 
vaccination campaigns, have led to the following conclusions:— 

1) The milk of a mother actively immunised against cattle plague 
and given to the calf naturally by suckling, confers on it a state of passive 
immunity which, under normal conditions, .still persists when the animal 
is on the way to be completely weaned. 

2) Calves fed artificially, sooner or later leading to the use of milk 
substitutes, are receptive to anti-plague vaccination. 

3) The passive immunity conferred on the calf by natural suckling 
still persists after com])lete weaning for a period not exceeding three 
ftionths. 

4) Between the period during which the calf is absolutely immunised 
and that during which it can react to vaccination by showing the classic 
reaction symptoms of adults, there is an interval during which the calf is 
receptive, but the presence of some antibodies still circulating in the 
blood renders the reaction very weak and often diflieult to detect (slight 
and passing rise of temperature, sometimes accoinpjmied by slight water- 
ing at the eyes). 

The Somaliland natives usually leave all the mother’s milk to the calf 
for the first two months ; in the third month, one half is taken away and 
in the fourth month, the calf is completely weaned. The calves should, 
then, never be vaccinated beft)rc 5 months, if they are vaccinated at 7 
months, they will be surer to react ; they can be vaccinated between 5 
and 7 months, but if, in the 15 days following vaccination, the symptoms 
of the leaclion (]m>stration, loss of a])]>e1ite, watering at the eyes) are 
not plainly manife.st the vaecinatioji must bc‘ rc]>eated when the 7 months 
have passed. 

484 - Dromedary Mange. — Seugf'tte , maiyiii.RTiir.R \ , iuihe Hidhimdi la tie 

FatUoln^te h\nfj,}uc, Vol XII, Nt' j, pp <)t ow 4 - 'PJUs Pins l'\biunv u, 

Mange (''djreb” in Arab), is, after “dadab” (tivpanosoiiiiasis trans- 
mitted by gad-flies) , the worst disease aiTeeting the dtomedaiy iu North 
Africa. The authors are the first, they think, to describe the mite caus- 
ing camel mange {Surcoptes scabiei var. cameli). 

The natural course of the disease in animals left without treatment 
was : — lor a ft‘w weeks, slow ])rogress, the disease remaining mild ; 
then a sudden invasion of the entire body. Ibis generalisation of the cu- 
taneous infection usually ending, after 2 or 3 months, by the death of 
the animal. 

Local lesions .*• - no furrows ; scaly scabs ; hair falls off ; the skin wrink- 
les, thickens and cracks ; the mite attacks the parts with the most tendci 
skin ; parts most attacked are lips, junction gf legs to body, groin ; the jiait 
least attacked is lh(' niiii]). 
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General symptoms itching (violent scratching causing wounds) ; 
emaciation becoming extreme (normal appetite is long maintained) ; 
(edemata on the limbs before death ; cachexy. 

Dromedary mange is a serious disease which ends in consumption and 
death if treatment is not given. 

Treatment. — • The authors have tried such treatment used for horse 
mange as could be applied under Algerian conditions to dromedary 
mange, such as grooming with couch-grass brushes and warm soapy water, 
jq)i)lication of ])otash soap for 20 minutes, washing with warm water 
followed by friction with a couch-grass brush and warm cresylatcd water 
(choose a fine day, mild and with sun, without wind, make the animals 
walk after ti(‘atment and give them extra bran). The animals suffered 
greatly trom the treatment and all died a few days after; a post mortem 
exami nation showed them all to suffer from pulmonary congestion and 
pericardiac efiusion. * 

The dromedary is an animal extremely sensitive to wetting ; its (rec- 
tal) temperature goes down as soon as it is wet ; therefore treatment re- 
quiring prolonged washing should be avoided. Whilst aw^aiting the re- 
sults of further ex^KTiments, the best treatment seems to be the applica- 
tion of tar jirepared by the natives from Jimiperus phoenicea and Thuja 
nrticulata. This treatment is very good, provided it is aiiplied early, 
compl(‘tcly and re])eatedly. 

Dromedary man^e m man. ~ - Dromedary mange is very easily trans- 
mitted to man and may cause serious trouble 111 subjects with little resis- 
tance. The infection Lists from 15 days to several months. Treatment — 
soaping, friction, Hei.merich poniadt, Peruvian balsam, Moorish baths, 
sulpluir liith.s; these treatments were not successful with men oxjiosed 
to mass infection. 

lar.Ds " The Acid-Base Balance in Animal Nutrition; The Effect of Certain Organic 

AND iici.uiNc and Mineral Acids on the Growth, Well Being and Reproduction of Swine. — 

• A K .ukI Kvv\RD, 1 J out ml of Jitoloncn I UhmNry, Vol XXXVII, 

No 2, pj) 317 \ TabUs BiltinoK, Fcbni.irv, kUo 

Tlu b(‘s1 way to determine whether it is necessary to have equili- 
1)1 him lietween the acids and bases su])plied by a ration is to study the 
(. tTccts of a ration satisfactory from all ])oints of view but having a marked 
excess of aeid elements ficnii a point of view of the growth, well-being, 
and re] )rod action of the animals. Pigs were chosen for the ex])erinicnt 
because of their great growing cajiacity which enables tliem to quadruple 
their weight in a few months. Moreover, jugs are usually fed on cereals 
which alurjiyt; contain acid ash, and it is interesting from a practical 
st.indpoiut to know whether it is necessary to balance their rations with 
basic elements. 

Ihnir lots ot two pigs each were given equal quantities of a good ba- 
sal ration. In addition lots 1,2 and 3 received during 150 days, sulphuric 
acid, lactic acid, and acetic acid respectively at the rate of 500 cc. per 
hOiid daily. The control lot 4 received no acid. 

In lots 1,2, and 3 growth was almost as rapid as in the control lot, 
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and all the animals were in the same good condition. The organic acids 
had apparently been completely oxidised in the organism and the sul- 
phuric acid was neutralised without producing any ill i*lTects. 

The animals in I/ot i continued to receive sulphuric acid for several 
months in order to observe its effects on reproduction. The young pigs 
generally died after a few days, mostly as a result of accidenlb or for rea- 
sons unconnected with the feeding of the mother. Although these tests 
were not very conclusive, they showed that a very acid ration does not 
influence the embryonic development of the offspring. An examina- 
tion of the milk of one of the sows showed it to have a neutral reaction and 
to be normal in appearance and smell; it contained a few traces of sul- 
phates, and the serum contained calcium. The urine of this sow showed 
no traces of glycosuria or albuminuria. 

The basal ration, though not exce]>tiona] , was good from all j)oints 
of view, and contained an abundance of protein and minerals; had it been 
deficient the lesults might have been different from those actually obtained. 
It may, nevertheless, be ('oneludcd that, if all the necessary elements 
are present in the ration under satisfactory conditions, it is not necessary 
to balance the ration from a basic or acid point of view in feeding pigs. 

486 - Net Energy Values 01 Alfalfa Hay and of Starch. — armsby 11 v .ukI rains, 

J \ , ill thi. Journal nf i^ficultuutl Hisiajch, Vo) XV, No •), pp 2fn) Wishiiif,'- 

ton, N(»V(mbci 1918 

The investigations described were undertaken by the Ihiieau of Ani- 
mal Industry of the U. S Department of Agricultine in collalMiration with 
the Institute of Aiiiiiial Nutrition of the Pennsylvania >Statc College with 
the principal aim of dv^termiiiing the net energy value of starch as repre- 
senting the carbohydrates. Alfalfa hay was used as roughage, chiefly 
to have a mixed ration not relatively poor in protein, but also to com- 
pare the rt suits with the many determinations previously mad(‘ witli this 
fpddcr. 

vSevcii respiration experiments weic 111 uh with a ])urc hied Shoithoin 
steer by means of Up* caloihnelcr. The i>oints dcttniiined were 
u) the digestibility and metabolisable energy (the difference lx.‘tween the 
total chemical energy oi the* food c‘X])rtssed by its combustion calory and 
the chemical energy lost in the faeces, urine, and combustible gases given 
off in the intestines during digestion) of vaiydng quantities of alfalfa hay 
and a mixture of alfalfa hay and starc'h in the* ratio 2.5 : 1 ; h) the gas 
given off ; c) heat production. 

By comparing the penods during which the different quantities of 
the same ration were administered, the increases in heat resulting from 
the eon .uniption of food and the net energy value (metabolisable energy 
less the increase in heat caused by the consumption of the food) was 
calculated. 

The digestibility of the rations (Table I), loss of energy in tJie urine, 
and the inqiortatice of the methane fennentation increased markedly 
when the total quantity of the ration was reduced. The increase in loss of 
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energy in the urine and methane produced with the less abundant rations 
exceded the decreased loss in the faeces so that the i)r()jK)rtion of total 
metabolisable energy was slightly less than with the more abundant ra- 
tions. The metabolisable energy of starch was lo % greater than the 
average found by Kei.t.nkk for 5 experiments ; the difference is chiefly 
due to smaller losses in the faeces. Starch caused the usual depression in 
the digestibility of other foods (alfalfa hay). 

The average increase in heat caused by the consumption of alfalfa 
was 999 calories per kilogramme of dry matter as coni])ared with 981 
calories found for this hay the preceding year, and 1169 calories in six 
previous experiments with three different samphs. The average increase 
in heat caused by starch wa« 1693 calories per kilogiammc of dry matter, 
as compared with 1248 calories according to Kellnjcr. 

The net energy value of starch was about 9 % below that calculated 
by Kellner's experiments, i. e., sligJitly more than 49 % (instead of 
59 %) of the metaboliSiiblc energy utilised by the animal (Table II). 


Table II. -- Net energy valuer per hem. of d}y matter (calories). 


Toni and period 


Oros^ 

energy 


I Meta- 

cliemical 

energy 


Heat I Net 
mere- | energy 
inent value 


I Net 
meta- 
U)Ii<»able 
energy 

% 


Alfalfi hay: 




1 

1 

1 

1 

Wci iu< . 

1 j 3 i 1 j 

2 3u6 

19^ 


9 9 

1 18 . 15 

Alf (Ifu hay -f 

Average all piriuds 

1 

1 

' 4 -’81 

I ’> 5 ' 

^ j 

1 <KJ 0 

1 I 200 

1 

1 J2'* 1 

1 

% 

48 II 

Avitagc for 1 riodsl, 11 1\ 

4270 

I 0-8 1 

2 34^ 

I -00 

J I |8 1 


Slanh: 



1 




Average foi all pciuxls . . 

) ‘"5 

8'>i 

1 

'.‘11 

J G().' 

I 552 1 

4784 

Axcia^c lor pcricKls J, JI, J\ 

1 '05 

7/7 

3 32cS 

I 0 c >2 


40 j 6 

Kellner’s .ivtt.uif . . 

4 1 

I i*»i 

3 ‘^51 

] 24b 

I 80 d 

58.80 


487 - Food Value of Two Cakes made from Seed Teguments on Sale in Holland. — 

I)n BRUVN, 1 * K, 111 Ciaiura You VXXT, N • p 71. TicI, Fibiuaij, ign) 

In HolLind two cakes are now being sold made from sc‘ed teguments 
of : — a) flax (*' lynzaadkafkoek ”), b) earawa)^ (“ karwykatkoek *'). The 
author says these should not be considered as concentrates but rather as 
coarse food with a food value similai to hay. Their chtmiical conipositic^n 
(determined at the Royal Dutch Agricultural Station) is for a) and h) 
respectively albuminoids, 8.2 and 9,4 ; fats, 5.3 and 2.9; starch, 30 o 
and 31.0 ; crude fibre, 27.4 and 23 3 ; mineral matter, 15.3 and 18.0 ; moi - 
ture, 13,8 and 15.4 %. 
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488 - The Inherituee of Milk and Fat Prodaetton in Cattle.— cowenj.w. in the jom- 

nal «/ A^ricuHural Restarch, Vol XV, No i, pp. 1-57 + 6 Plates + Bibliography of 59 

Viih! ion turns Washington, D C , October 7, 1918. 

At the Maine Agricultural l^xperiment Station the author made a 
genetic study of the first-generation crosses of prominent dairy breeds 
of cattle and beef-bred Aberdeen-Angus. This work was undertaken as a 
link in the chain of evidence necessary to the final solution of the problems 
which are connected with the inheritance of milk production and butter- 
fat production. A cross-bred herd is being formed at the experiment sta- 
tion so as to provide as much material as possible for the analysis of the laws 
of heredity concerned with the productivity referred to, and this herd has 
now gone into its second generation. 

Some of the results already obtained by the author are the following : 
i) Black body colour is dominant to the other colours in the first generation. 
In the second generation an orange coated bull and a dark Jersey dun-coated 
heifer were segregated out. — 2) White marking of the body, taken as a 
whole, appears as a dominant. Study of individual wliite jjatches, however, 
indicates that this is true of white in the inguinal region only, for this alone 
appears as such a dominant. White spots on the face, neck, shoulders, rump, 
flanks and legs are generally suppressed in the offspring when the white- 
spotted individuals are mated to solid colour. — j) Pigmented muzzle is 
dominant to one not pigmented. - 4) A pigmented tongue is dominant 
to a non-pigmented one, a confirmation of a previous result. — 5) A black 
switcli a])pears to cause the supjuession of the other switch colome in the 
offspring. -- b) Some exce])tif)ns were found to the previously' accepted 
liypolhesis of .sinii)le dominance of polledness over hoins and it is sug- 
gested that a hormone secreted ])y the testes may have some influence 
on the presence or absence of horns.’ Should this prove true, it would 
establisli an interesting parallel between cattle and sheep, for in the 
latter a sex hormone is known to affect the de^x•lopmeut of the horns. 

‘ 7) The (pialities of beef ])roductioii are shown to be divisible into*four 
gem ral regions of the body: — head, fon* (juaiters, barrel, and hindcpiar- 
ters. When either ])arent is of Aberdeen-Angus breed the offspring show 
the characteristic type of head and heavy, di*ep fleshed forequarters. The 
body and hindquartets appear intermediate, but resemble most the dairy 
])arents. l<rom his results so far the author concludes that for the improve- 
ment of the beef qualities of dairy breeds the first- generation crosses 
show an increased value of the beef qualities in the forequarters, without 
materially influencing the liindquart'ers. — 8) A few data are supplied as 
to the production of milk and butter fat by some of the cross-breds. The 
results indicate that milk and fat production behave separately in inherit- 
ance. High milk production is dominant to low production, but a 
high fat percentage in the milk is recessive to a low fat percentage. 

489 - Breeding in Finland, Morocco and Ethiopia.- s . rrspeuivtiv Nos 413 

aiul 111 of till'* R( i-'iiU 
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490 - The Martina Franca Donkey (Apulia, Italy).— EopioinDoL , in the (UnmiUi'ip 

polo(*fn, Year 32, Nci s. Pi«a, Manh 16, iqxQ 

The author regrets that the best specimens of this excellent breed 
of tall donkeys, eminently suitable for the production of mules, are too 
often lost to national breeding by being exported. vSome years ago the 
Italian Government founded a donkey stud at I/U])ariello, near Palermo, 
for the purpose of keeping the breed pure and providing good males for 
the national production. According to the author it was a mistake to start 
the stud in a region outside that from which the breed originated (pro- 
vince of lyccce), the calcareous soil of which is an important factor in the 
fine development of the Martina Franca ass. He tliinks that the hinnies 
produced by this breed are better tlun the mules for they can do pack 
woik in the moniitains that the latter could not do. 

491 - Maize Silage in Rations for Fattening Steers; Experiments in Missouri, 

U. S. A. — Vllison If O , Di I 111- Ufvvc>sityof Mis^nun, Colic c of 4 ;ninltmi\ .-Icn- 

cuUutal L\fimmLnt Slilion, JiiiUthn No iSn, .ifpp f' 7 |- t 2 T.ibks Colmiihia, 

Aiuni^t, 1017 

The increase in the cost of concentrated foods has led to a tendency 
to decrease the amount of them used in fattening steers and to increase 
the amount of loiighage. As maize silage is relatively cheap it is well 
to know its food value. The author ])ro])osed to determine - i) the 
possibility of fattening cattle by an extensive use of maize silage without 
addition of nnize ; 2) the imiiortance of a high protein concentrate in a 
ration consisting of shelled maize, maize silage and alfalfa hay ; 3) the 
relative v.ilne of linse(‘d oil meal and eotton-seed meal in rations containing 
maize silage. The first te^^l, with 5 lots of b .steers, lasted days (from 
December, I()T5 to May, 1916) ; the second lest, wdth5lots of 8 steers, last- 
ed 130 days (from December, iqif) to May, 1917). The slters were of hivh 
grade ami bonghl at the Kansas City market ; att(‘r fattening they were 
sold at Chi ‘ago. Tlie steers were followed by ])igs in order to utilise the 
waste ; in the first Ust there were thiee pigs, and lu the second four, in 
the lots lei'eiving shelled maize; tlieie was only one in the other lots 

The piiiicipal results, given iti the a])|w‘nded table, an* based on the 
following piu‘<s:-- 

is/ Icsf. - vSteeis $ 7.44 j)er 100 lb ; shelled imiize % o 70 ])et bushel; 
maize silage $ 4 50 ])er ton ; cotton-seed nical and linseed f;il meal 837.00 
per toil ; alfalfa h.iy $14.00 per ton. 

2 nd test. - - Steers $8.^5 per 100 lb. ; shell(‘d maizx* $1.50 prr 
bushel; maize silage $8.50 per ton; cotton-seed meal and linseed oil 
meal $45.0 per ton ; alfalfa hay $15.0 per ton. 

Conclusions. — The results obtained with lots 3 and 4 (without 
shelled maize) show the possibility of fattening 3 to 4 steers per acre on 
maize silage without shelh^d maize. Although the daily giuii in live 
weight per head was less than when shelled maize w’as added it was never- 
theless satishictory. 

The value of adding high protein concentrate to the ration w.is shown 
by I/)t 4 (linseed oil meal). The net cost of joo lb. gain in live w^eiglit 
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was lowest in this lot, second lowest in Lot 3 (cotton-seed meal), and 
highest in Lot 5 (no protein concentrate). 

Linseed oil meal gave a greater net profit per steer and a greater daily 
gain live weight per pig, than cotton-seed meal. 

In the first test the difference in price made by the fattened steers 
when shelled maize was fed was not sufficient to justify its use. In the 
second test the difference in the price of the steers was sufficiently high 
to justify the use of shelled maize at $ i.o per bushel and maize silage at 
$ 6.00 per ton, but not high enough to ju:>tify the use of these foods at 
$ I 50 per bushel and $ 8.50 per ton respectively. 

The results of the two tests show tliat as a nile it is advisable to add 
a high pn^tein concentrate to a ration composed of shelled maize, maize 
silage, and alfalfa hay when f.ittening cattle. 


A92 - Preparation of Maize for Fattening Steers; Experiments in Missouri, U. $• 

A. ALLTbOV H O, m the University of Mis^oun, i ^iicultura I kxptrtmcnt Station, 
Bulhtin 1*) p]> h II Columbia, Mis‘' uii, August i«>i 7 
The experiments described aimed at determining the best form under 
which maize may be fed for tattening two-year old steers. Three tests 
were made with a total of 90 two-year old steers. The first was begun 
in December, 1912, and the last ended in May, 1915. In each test there 
were five lots of 0 steers, in which Shorthorn blood predominated. 

Each group received a basal ration of concentrated protein food, 
maize silage, and leguminosae hay, and, in addition Lot i received broken 
ear maize. Lot 2 shelled maize. Lot 3 crushed maize and cob, Lot 4 maize 
and cob meal, and Lot 5 ground maize. 


Comparative results of fattening steers w%ih different forms of maize 
{average of three tests). 


Average daily ra 
tlon per btecr . 




mai^e kg 

concentrated pro- 
tein food . 9 
malxe tiiage ...» 

{ I^egumlnosae buy . » 

Daily gain per steer » 

Gain (of steers and pigs together) per bu&bel 
of make consumed » 


Dry matter fod per roo lb gain (cif steers 

and pigs together) 

Percentige of total gam (of steers and pigs 

together) credited to pigs % 

Net cost of 100 lb gain of steers (de< 1 uct‘ 
ing the value of the pork produced) . kg 
l/MS in weight j>er steer in trasport ... kg 
Profit \+) or lost (— ) pet steer . . . . fr 
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4 98 

4 36 
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14 956 
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15 676 
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XX 9 59 
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X28 42 
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— 606 

X17 IX 
16 743 
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The concentrated food was pressed or cnished cotton-sted cake In 
the first and third tests alfalfa hay was gi’^en, in the second’, clover ha> 
The ratio of shelled maize to cake was, as far as possible, kept at 6:1. 
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Pigs weighing from loolb to 125 lb followed the steers to use up the waste, 
which would otherwise liave been lost. In Lots i and 2 there were four 
pigs, three in Lot 3, and two in Lots 4 and 5. The number of j)igs was 
not the same in every lot because the amount of available waste differed. 
The first and third tests lasted 130 days, the second 135 days. 

Lot 5 (ground maize) sold at the high(‘st price p<*r lb. of fattened ani- 
mal, followed, in order, lots 4 (maize and cob meal), 2 (shelled maize), 
J (crushed maize and cob), and i (broken ear maize). Lot l and 2 (as 
shown by the consumption ol dry matter per lb. of gain) utilised the maize 
(broken ears and shelled grain respectively) nioie ecoiioini rally than the 
other lots reet'iving ears or grains crushetl in \Mrving degrees. The high- 
ei sale ]>iices ]>er unit of weight realised by tliCvSe last lots weie not 
sufiici<n)t to cojnpeiisitc for the snialler gains per unit of food consumed 
and the cost of piepaiing the maize. 

493 - Sunflower Silage for Dairy Cows; Experiments in Montana, U. S. A. — 

C N .ukI Trlitwc^O m the of Montana, i \muUuiJil bxtnnmcnt 

Station, liuILtin luS, pt) 75 h(» Bozliuiii, Sti)l(tia>ci, i')i7 

Th(' giant sunflower ot Russia, sown at the Montana Agricultural 
Station in the spring of 1915 yielded, when itrigated, tons per acic of 
green fodder which, when fed to dairy cows, either simply chopped or 
siloed, gave excclkait results. The following year sunflowers, hoed but not 
irrigated, yielded 22 tons jier acre of green fodder. The cows ate from 
40 lb. to 90 lb. a day of young sunflower (representing about 5 % of the 
plant in flower) which proved to have a food value almost cquaFto that 
of maize fodder. To detennine the food value of siloed sunflower two 
lots of 7 cows weie* subjected to feeding tests. Lot 1 received concentrates 
(oats, malt sjirouts and bran in the ratio 5:2:3) and alsike clover hay. 
Lot 2 received the same ration except that pait of the clover hay was 
replaced by siloed sunflower. At the end of 28 days the rations of the 
two lots were reversed and the exi>eriment continued for a further 28 days. 
The results obtained were : — • 

JM I ' i.nt ir 

11)3. I Ibt 
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I 

10,2 I I 081 

1 oS ^ I J 087 

II 6 

Ml 1 ) 

2 l I 12 

I 
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tiiuLil .tverage . 

Final .ivcr.igc weij^ht. . 

Avenigc gain m 28 (.lay‘ . . 

of conctntralt . 
of clover haj . 
of sunflovvci silage 
\\eiage daily milk yield ptr cou 
Averafte daily fat conUnt of milk pci c«>w . 


Average daily consunipt. 


Thus, a daily consumption of 3 lb. of sunflower silage resulted 
in a saving of ilb. of clover hay and, at the same time, increased the milk 
and butter yields. The products had no peculiar taste or smell. 
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494 - Silk worm Chiysalid Meal as a Food for Datiy Cows ; Experiments in Itaiy. 

t — PiROCC'Hl A, in V i'jnioUura italiutu iltu\ltala,'Vcai I, No 2, pj>. (15 07 Milan, 
Ftbnuii>, Jyi9 

Chrysalids are one of the by-i)roducts of silk spinning -mills, the 
amountof which available each year is estimated at about Co ooo quintals in 
Italy. They are used almost exclusively as manure (es]X‘cially for growing 
rice and flowers) for which they are employed under one of the following 
forms. -- a) ])referably in the state in which they leavt* the sjrinning-mills; b) 
dried ; r) after the oil has been extracted by benzene or carbon bisul]>hkle. 
The average comi)osition of whole chrj.salids diied commercially is, in 
percentages : - nitrogen, 9-9.50 ; phosphoric acid, 1.7-1. 8 ; potash, i-i.io ; 
ash, 5-5.5 ; moistuie, 10-20 %. The oil, of which the chrysalids contain 
from 16-18 %, has 20 % and more of free fatty acids and is used for mak- 
ing inferior finalities of soa]). The anKAiut of chrysalids available in Italy 
could famish 9000 to 1000 quintals of oil, but the (juantity of oil actually 
extracted does not even reach half lliat figure. 

In Italy, the chrysalids are also used, though to only a limited ex- 
tent, as cattle food; in somelocalitiesthey are fed fresh to pigs, especially for 
a few months after weaning, but not later, as the meat and fat would ac- 
quire an nnpleasaiit taste and smell; they are also given to poultry, either 
alone or mixed with other fm d. In Japan this by-product has been tried 
in feeding CiXX\) {Bulletin del' Assoctaiton bcridcole du Jupon, 1905, No. 136). 
These few uses quite suffice to show how the chrysalids could bi* u.sed for 
manuring, not directly, but indirectly, that is after the stock have di- 
gested them. Chrysalids with the fat removed contain 65-66 % of crude 
protein, about half of which is digestible; in some chrysalid meal very 
carefully prepared by Dr. Colombo (of the Ex])eriinental laboratory 
for the Study of Silk, at Milan), there was 68.25 % oi crude protein, 59.5 % 
of which was digestible. But the chrys^ilids sometimes underge; changes 
that may erd in i>ut refaction, with the formation of i^oisonons snbstfinccs, 
and stock refuse them. To avoid this. Dr. Coi.om-w) recommends that 
the fat should be removed, the chrysalids treated with water acidulated 
with hydrocliloric or sulphuric acid, then dried and crushed ; in this wriy 
is obtained a dark red meal with a strong, but not repugnant odour. 

After making certain that the chiysalid meal is suitable for list* in 
feeding cows, horses and rabbits, the author tried an experiment in older 
to ascertain : — a) whether chrysalid meal can repLice linseed cake in 
feeding dairy cows and to what extent ; 6) wliat influence chrysalid meal 
has on the health, live wvight, the yield and quality of the milk ; c) if, 
comp ired with linseed cake, the use ol chrysalid meal has any economic 
advantage in feeding dairy cows. 

The exp(‘riment included thre<. i)eriods: l ) ol 15 days, during wliich the 
food consisted of hay/rom a water-meadow (nuoala), May Lay and linseed 
cake ; 2) of 20 days, during which the linseed cake was replaced by a mix- 
ture, in equal parts, of chrysalid meal and rice bran pula or " farinetta 
di riso ; 3) of 15 days, wdth the same ration as the first period. It was 
found thit 1.5 hg. of the above mixture was equal to i kg. of linseed cake * 
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I In the second |)eri()d most ol the cows had an increase in live weight ot 
from 2 7 to 9 kg. ; one cow lost 1 15 kg. The milk remained fairly steady 
during the three peri(}ds , in the second, there was no change in its proper- 
ties 

Conclusions — Silk-worm chrysalid meal properly treated can, 
when mixed with rice bran, replace linseed cake in feeding dairy cows, 
without any dis<ulvantage from the physiological point of view, for it 
had no injurious influence on the health, weight, quantity and quality 
of the milk of cows used m feeding experiments with chrysalid meal; 
from the e('oni)mic point ol view it jnoved more advantageous than feed- 
ing with linsted cake 

As the di agreeable smell of the chrysalid meal is also very pro- 
bably related to the beginningvS of jiutrcfaction (to which the cocoons 
an' siibiecl in the si)iiining mills), this defect must be eliminated by 
emptying the cococnis as soon as possible, rajudly drying the clirysalids 
which should be extracted for their oil and given the spc'cial acid treat- 
ment, or by some other suitable method. 

To replace oidinary cakes by silk-worm chrysalid meol (which 
differs notably from th'un as regards cluunical composition), it should 
be mixed in equal j)<irls with rice bran ; 1 kg of linseed meal was shown 
to b<‘ equal, for food value, to 750 gm ol chrys.ilid meal | 750 gm. ol rice 
bran. 

To make chrysalid meal mixed with other foods, preferal 4 y 
form of mashes, more aj>petiMng, some condiment should be added, such 
as salt (30 gm. per mash), molasses, etc. 

495 - Some External Parasites of Poultry and How to Control Them, in the United 
States. — Mote D C , m the Ohio i^riCHltural txPmmcnt BulUtin No 120, 

pp HQ isf) + 1*1 PiC”'' Wo(sUi, Dunnbtr, totH 

This Bulletin gives a concise desciiption, for the use of practical 
poultry keepers, of ectopaiasites of poultry found mostly in Ohio, with 
the exception ol a few wliich have not yet been reported there. In 
addition to the ectoparasites previously described by F. C. Bishofp and 
H. P, Wood in the I^armers* Bulletin 801 (i), the author mentions: — 
Bird mite (Dermanyssus hirundims), harvest mites (Tromlndium sp.), 
scaly leg mite {Cncmidoooptes mutans), depluming mite (C. lacvis var, 
galltnae), stick tight chicken flea, or southern chicken flea (Echidnophaga 
(Surcopsylla) galltnacca) , Rinopeanheu flea [Ccratophyllus avium), bed-bug 
[Acanthia Icctulana), cuiuco, or Mexican chicken bug (A. inodora), and 
barn «5wallow bug {A huundinis). 

The contiol measuies recommended aic : Against the small body 
louse (Mcnopon tngonocephaUm [M. pallidum]) and the kirgc body 
louse {M. bisenaium) : gasoline 3 parts, crude 90-95 % carbolic acid 
I part, and jdastei of Pans as much as the preceding liquids will moisten. 
Mix, leave to dry, and keep in hermetically sealed bottles. The powder 
should be Justed on. 


(l) .Vt K Sipt, nji 7 i No 810 ILd) 
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Against the head louse {Lipeurus heterographus) , 50 % mercurial oint-* 
ment ; so that it may be more easily applied it is mixed with double its 
quantity of vaselin or lanolin. 

Against red mite, poultry mite or roost mite (Dermanyssus gaUinae) 
and bird mite, thorough and frequent application of a good insecticide. 
In washing the hen-house (dropping boards, floor, ceiling, perches, nests) 
good results are obtained with the following solutions : — i) a mixture 
of 3 paits of paraffin and i part of 90-95 % carbolic acid, or 3 parts of 
paraffin and i part of cresol ; 2) cresol disinfectant prepared as follows — 
3 34 quarts of crude linseed oil are put in one dish and, in another, i lb. 
6 oz. of commercial soda which is dissolved in as little warm water as pos- 
sible and left to cool. The soda is then poured very slowly into the 
linseed oil, stirring meanwhile and mixing well for 34 hour till a liquid 
soap is formed : 8 34 quarts of commercial cresol are then added very 
slowly. For use this mixture should be diluted with 5 % of water ; 3) 
kerosene emulsion - 34 hard soap is dissolved in t gallon of water 
by slowly boiling, 2 gallons of kerostuie added and the whole well 
mixed. The emulsion is used with six times its quantity of water ; 4) sul- 
phur-liiiK' mixture used for the winter spraying of plants. 

Against harvest mite : - As a preventive measure^ s])ray on sulphur ; 
touch the lumps on which the mites are with a feather dipped in ])etroleum 
or benzine ; keep the inieeted birds in a sunny enclosure without grass • - 
sun is fatal to thesi ])arasites. 

x\gainst scaly kg mite* :• — loosen the scales which form on the legs 
and feet of the fowls by dipping in warm water for a few minutes, remove 
the scales and apply an insecticide : ~ - i) caraway oil f four times its 
quantity of lard or v.iseline ; 2) i dram of flowers of sulphur, 20 grains 
of potassium carbonate, and 34 or vaseline (sulphur-ointment 

or Salmon's ointment) ; 3) i part of kerosene and 2 parts of crud^‘ lin- 
seed oil. 

Against depluming mite: — i) caraway oil ointment; 2) Salmon's 
ointment ; 3) Peni balm ; 4) creoline + 10 times ns quantity of lard or 
vaseline ; 5) crude oil, or a good coal tar. 

Against southern chicken flea : — clean and disinfect the chicken 
run. The parasite is prevented by keeping cats and dogs away and kill- 
ing the rats and by kiying down abLindaiit vSalt and watering 2 or 3 times 
a week ; this treatment makes nultiplication of the fleas impossible. Di- 
rect treatment <.)f the fowls is not alw.iys satisfatory. It is advisable to 
apply, to the infected jiarts only, the following mixtures - l) 1 part 
carbolic acid and 2 parts vaseline) ; 2) 1 part kerosene and 2 parts of va- 
seline or lard or one of the previously described insecticides. 

Against Ruropean hen flea : - - the same treatment as against red 
mite. 

Against bugs : — 1) burn sulphur in the hen house if it can be her- 
metically closed ; 2) spray with 3/;j gasoline and of coal oil ; 3) the same 
treatments as those recommended against mites. • • 
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496 - SW80t Corn as a Poultry Food. - Calderon H ,i« M Revue Avtcole, Year XXIX, 

pp Pirip, Much, iqio 

The variety of maize called " sweet corn ” in the United States and 
catalogued in France by seed-merchants as mats nain blanc tris sucri, 
trh hatif " (dwari, early, sweet maize), and already used as a vegetable, 
both preserved green and under oil, is also a first class poultry food. 

Richardson gives its percentage composition as * water, 8.44 ; 
fat, 8.57 ; jjrotein, TI.48 ; nitrogen-tree extract, 66.72 ; fibre, 2.82. If 
these fi.gures are compared with those given in Maij^vre's tables for or- 
dinary maize, it will be seen that sweet corn contains % less water, 1.38 % 
more of protein and double the quantity of fat. Valued by the sum of 
its nutrients (77 %, against O8.6 % foi ordinary maize), it is worth at 
least 13 % more than ordinary maize. 

As the food value of ordinary mai7e is 33 % higher than tliat of oats 
and as the 5dcld is from 25 to 50 % higher, it may be admitted that if 1 hectare 
(2.47 acres) of oats will provide keep lor a year for 30 fowls, then 1 hectare 
of maize could maintain 40 or 50. Under climatic conditions like those 
around Paris, this early, dwarf maize would have the advantage ot being 
sown at the end of May, a time when no other seed can be sown ; it c(»ines 
well after a crop ol rye grown for h)dder or aftei crimson clover. At the 
end of three mouth's growth, it gives out its first gieen cars, which ripen 
com])letely in 2 or 3 weeks. 

497 - A Qiick M^thod’Ol obtaining accurate individual Egg Records without the 

Trip - VLOKa B III \ 1) , I I th Utih 4 ttciUluhiJ Culfl^c Kxpe- 

iv liHllconH'i i: tM> f- ' riR-> Etein, \pie, loiN 

In the method described the hens art shut in the hen-house and vi- 
sited every iiKjriiiug a little bel^u'e sunris(‘, the hens are exainiiud by 
touch and those wliicli will lay during the day registered. The examin- 
ation is made exttrnally by slightly piessing the linger at the side ol the 
abdoTiKUi, over the jK^lvis bone and near its end. The hens are seized 
one by one at the small exit of the hen-lioiise At the Utah Expeiiment 
Station 2 men examined 500 hens from lO houses in 27 minutes. In 
IQ15, by this method, of 42 886 eggs laid at tk Station, only 0 5 % were 
not r(‘gistered. In a test comparing this method with that ot tra]) nests 
308 eggs were registered and 307 actually laid, iq outside the tra]) nests. 
In another similar test 259 eggs were registered, 251 laid, and 15 laid 
outside the nests 

The method recommended is most simple, recpiires no a])paratus, 
may be adoi)ted by all, and is more healtJiy for the hens, which are not 
obliged to remain several hours in the hot, often badly ventilated Irap- 
ncsts. It also facilitates the elimination of bad Liyeis, thus increasing the 
profit made by the hen -run. 

BBS BKEPINC. 498 - B 38 K?sping lu MhocCO. — V ihicultci^r, Y».;ir 63, No. 2, pp. 32-33, Palis, 
F(hni.'n, iotq 

InformaMon supplied by the Resident General. 

F'ew data are as yet available on bee-keeping in Marocco, as the api- 
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cultural resources of the country are only just becoming known. Bee- 
keeping is carried on exclusively by natives, who obtain important amounts 
of wax and honey by primitive methods. 

The honey is consumed locally as the natives are very fond of it. The 
crude wax however is exported , the quantities of wax exported by the 
ports in the French zone since tqii liave varied from 114 ijS kg in 1913 
to 2qi 865 kg in 1915, which corresponds to values of 393 000 and 
I 006 Q34 francs. Before the war most of the wax went to Hamburg. 

The chief regions producing hone}^ and wax appear to be the Doukkala 
region and espedally that of Haha-Chiadma, the back country of Moga- 
dor Nearly half of the total exportation from Morocco passes through 
the port of Mogador ^ 

The native bee is small and similar to that of Tunis and Algeria ; it 
is active and has a fairly pronounced tendt ncy to swarm 

The native hives consist either of tree trunks placed horizontally, 
wooden lattice cages or baskets like tiie classical hive The rich natives in 
the towns sometimes own hundreds of hives, which are looked after by 
a klammes (man with an interest in the produce), the yield from these 
hives, exclusively reserved for consumption by the owner and his 
numerous servants, is usually low , it rarely attains 5 kg of honey per 
hive 

On account of the strong sea breezes, the coast of western Morocco 
does not seem very suited to intensive, rational bee-keeping The wild 
plants (Cniciferae, Liliaceae and Leguminosae) are so plentiful after the 
rainy season as to Iransfoim the sandy soil near the coast line into a yeri- 
table carpet of flowers but the dry summers cause all this vegetation to 
disappear by July Nectar from T^abiatae (Thyme, Rosemary), used in 
autumn by the Tunisian bees, does not exist in this retrion of Morocco An 
experimental hive, pro\nded with frames, and installed at the Rabat Ex- 
periment Crarden, did not give, for this resason, such good results as the 
hives installed in Tunis, in spite of the care of an expert bee-keeper 

The regions particularly well favoured with regard to the abundance 
of irrigation water appear better suited for bee-keepimr In fact the flower- 
ing season is longer there owing to the humidity, due to the irrigation 
furrows This is the case with the regions bordering on the Atlas, and, 
generally speaking, with all the liigh lying districts provided with suffi- 
cient water 

The well-watered regions rqund the towns of Meknes and Fez, covered 
with shrubby vegetation, which remind one of certain European land- 
scapes, would probably be suited for the installation of properly-managed 
bee-farms, which, owing to the fairly high price of honey (2.^0 to 3 francs 
the kg ), would pay well 

The colonists in these regions should, therefore, be advised to increase 
the income from their farms by bee-keeping, but it would not be prudent 
to assume from the above considerations that an establish© tfient dealing 
exclusively with bees would at present find such conditions "in Morocco 
as would enable it to ]irosper 
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499 - Bee-Keeping in Large Towns. -- La Hanenda, Voi. xiv, No. 4 , p. no + 3 

Figs Uutfalo, N. Y., Janiiaiy, 1QI9. 

Terraces or roofs of large houses in towns might contain one or more 
hives ; the workers could forage in parks, ‘public gardens, etc. The most 
important thing is to choose A suitable breed, which should not be irrita- 
ble. Swarming should be avoided and the bees not disturbed unneces- 
sarily. Two photographs appended to the article show hives established 
(up to two dozen at a time) on the terraces of large houses in the very heart 
of New-York. 

500 - The Work of the Royal Station of Experimental Sericicultnre at Padua, Italy. 

- I^ooKiNi h., in La Scienza per Year XXV, Ko. .*). pp. 66-80 + Fig^-. -f i 

Flair. Milan, tot^. 

Pebrine first appeared in 1845 in Vaucluse (Prance), whence it spread 
rapidly throughout all the silk -rearing countries, first in Europe, then in 
Asia. The gravity of the disease necessitated a series of researches which 
led to the discovery by Cornatja (1856) of the corpuscles that bear his 
name : Vtttadtni (1859) discovered that “ eggs laid by healthy moths, 
even when subjected to all kinds of injury, always gave worms free from 
the said corpuscles ; Cantoni (1862) examined the moths microscopi- 
cally to obtain healthy eggs from the healthy moths ; this method was 
later adopted by PAvSTKxtr (1865), after whc>m it was named. The neces- 
sity was then recognised of founding special institutes for the exclusive 
study of sericulture. Austria began by founding the I. R. InstHute of 
Experimental v^ericulture at Oorizia in t86q. In Italy, the Minister 
of Agriailture at first ordered that researches on sericulture were to 
be carried out in several “ Stazioni di prova (Experiment Stations) ; 
then the decree of April, 1871 provided for the foundation of the Institute 
that afterwards became the “ R. Scazione Bacologica sperimentale di Pa- 
dova " (Royal Station of Experimental Sericulture at Pndua), which 
was to : — " study the essential conditions for the successful culture of 
silkworms ; study the laws of normal nutrition of the worms by means 
of physiological and chemical experiments ; ascertain the causes of 
the various diseases of the silk-worm and the mulberry; produce and 
distribute healthy silk worm eggs and examine eggs and even moths 
for private breeders; test mw varieties (>f silk-worm and new seri- 
cultural instruments ; undertake any studies or experiments that might 
prove usf‘ful to soriculture ; propagate, bv writings and conferences, the 
results of the e"xpi‘riment« carried out and practical methods of sericulture; 
collect uiforniation on sericulture in Italy and favour its development 
with the help of Agricultural Committees and private rearers”. ^ 

Industrial establishments were created for providing eggs by means 
of strictly scientific methods ; “ Sericulture 1 Observatories ” were founded 
as branches of the Padua Station, and the number of agricultural commit- 
tees and travelling teachers of agriculttire was increased. Some of the above- 
mentioned aims, such as the preparation and distribution of healthy eggs, 
the examination of eggs and moths, and propaganda, became .second- 
ary aims of the ^station which took on more and more the charac- 
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ter of a scientific experiment Institute with a school annexed for prepa- 
ring the technical staff. 

As direct ^r of the new Padua Institute Prof. A. Vicrson was nominated 
in 1871 ; he had previously, in i86g, cooperated in organising the sen- 
cultural Institute at Gorizia. The scientific work of the Institute bc^re 
on the morphological and biological problems of the silk-woim and mul- 
berry tree, formulated and treated as problems of pure andapjjlied science ; 
the work was extended to silk, considered as a product of the physiologi- 
cal activity of the worm and as a textile. Some researches of the first groups 
concern the silk- worm organism considered generally. 

Qhajat analysed the mineral components of the cocoons *tnd chry- 
salids ; besides physiological questions, he also studic*d technical questions 
and sometimes found alumiJiium present in the mulberry leaf. ViSRSON 
and Quaja^ gAve a very useful series ot figures determining the iiiten.sity 
of the respiration of the eggs, larvae, chryvsalids and moths of the silk- 
worm ; PiGOKiNi, applying statistical methods, determined the distribu- 
tion of th'‘ weight of individuals reared under normal and abnormal condi- 
tions. Other researches concern the organs of the insect : the digestive 
apparatus has been examined regarding its ch^unical and mechanical func- 
tions. Verson after finding that the “ gastric juice has an alkaline reac- 
tion, remirknl on Ih^* curious potash content of the juice and found that 
its reictions changed in the disease known as flach^rie PiaoRlNl 
determined lb* time that ingested substances remain in the intestim s and, 
for the first time for insects, he analysed the intestinal mi/veiiKiits and 
traced them. Quajat and Jordanoff hive studied the io(jd value of dif- 
feient species, varieties and (pialities of mulberry liaf, and have fcaind tlnit 
Madura anrantiaca (Moraoeae), the bow-wood or Osage orangt*, is very 
suitable foi feeciing the silk-worm. 

The minute h«* irl of the silk-worm his bt*<*n the subject of the resear- 
ches of PiGOKiNi who, pushing the grajfiiic im'thod to its utmost limits, has 
obtained cardit^gnims of healthy and diseas<*(l woiais, and has found, in 
the functions of that organ, a certain inde])endance ol the central nervous 
system and the vitality and persistence of tin* functioiib in detached seg- 
ments, ThesM researches enabled him to obscive that, if, on the one 
hand, the blood of the worm is very acid, 011 th.' other, the organs when 
removed and jfiaeed in physii)logical solutions die rapidly when small quan 
titles of acid are added. As regards the functions of the nervous system, 
PiGORiNi his accurately descrilxid a reflex movement of the abdominal 
claws. 

Tb" silk Sicretion wa*^ studv^d by Pigorini who, thiongh certain con- 
siderations of a chemical and physiological nature, has put forward the 
hyp)thesis Ihit it should be considered as an excretion product by which 
the organism rids itself of special substances (containing an amnioniacal 
residue) which, if circulating in excess, would poison the insect. The same 
worker has inquired into the relations that control the characters of the 
cocoon as a function of the space availably for the worm to spin it in , he 
concluded that, while certain characters (form, diameter, v<ilume) which 
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depend on the dimensions and morphological characters of the larva remain 
fixed, others (amount of floss, roughness of surface, hardness) vary, and 
arc those that depend on the difference of the work imposed on the worm 
by the space in which it works. 

Numerous technical expt rinunts have been made on silk. ThusQuAjAT 
dealt with the influence of watc r on spinning ; be concluded that, as regards 
tenacity and elasticity, the influence is less than that of the way of spin- 
ning and certain other conditions, such as the difference of rapidity in dry- 
ing the thrtad. The same author also worked on the physical properties 
of silks from Italian cocoons and arrived at the conclusion that they can 
always compete with the majority (d the world’s cocoons and often sur- 
pass them. He alsc^ dealt with the relations between the number of floss 
em])loyed and the ])hysical properties of the thread niacj^ fiom it, as well 
as appaiatiis for studying the physical ])ropertiLS of silk ; the construction 
of the Desnzeau basin and of the serimetre was modified under his direction. 

PiOORiNi has worked on the gdatinising ])ropcrty of the soliiblc ])art 
of th( silk, or “ seiicine ” ; and, as a result of some .succe ssfuUxptriments, 
he })ro})osed to extract the seiicine from the waste w^atcr of spinning-mills 
for industrial use. 

Vkrson and Quajat have studied technical questions relating to co- 
coons : - rust, various methods of storing, loss in weight of stored cocoons, 
injurious influence of fumigation (chlorine, sul])hur(.us acid) in nxmis 
where the heath ” is ]irei)arsd. 

Not onl}" has the organism been studied independently but^lso in 
relation to its environment : 

Verson and Qxtajat have studied the effect of high and increasing 
temperature on rearing. A series of researches coaitinued foi over 20 years 
by Verson helped by Bisson, deal \ith the influenct (i external conditions 
of rcaiing on the physical jjroperties of the cf’coon. Taking as a starting 
])oint the fact that the charaettrs of a breed dei)end closely cn the envi- 
ronment, Verson studied cocoons chosen from 2^ of the best breeds of 
silkwoims, and coming from differeni local environments from the Alps to 
Sicily. From the results “ it can be said that if caie were always taktn to 
ada])t each j)roduct to the sjK'cial exigencies of the jdace of otigin with which 
it is intimately connected, the most celebiatxd native bret ds of i)ast times 
would be almost s]K)iitaJuously reconstituted in a lew' d( zlii ytars ”. 

The above studies are more or less connected with those on breeds and 
crosses as well as those on different silk-yielding bombyces, iiK'stly carried 
out by Quajat. The work dealing with foreign breeds ~ Chinese, Japa- 
nose, Persian, Corcan — took into account all those problems of interest 
both to breeder and spinner, such as : - ■ number of eggs in a given weight 
of “ seed duration of larval period ; strength and wreight of cocoons ; 
quantity of silk they yield ; characters of that silk. From eacl of these 
studies their author has drawn a definite conclusion, by advising or not 
the relative rearing, whether as..a pure bretd, or foi crossings, and by in- 
dicating <‘ach time if the re were any value or not, for the reaier and for the 
spinner. Quajat also studied experimentally the chief pure and crossed 
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breeds of the mulberry bombyx, publishing his results as a monogiaph 
under the title “ Dei bozzoli piu pregevoli che preparano i lepidotteri setiferi. 

As regards the pathology of the silk-worm, of special interest are: — the 
studies on flacheric ** (causes, forms, heredity, selection, means of de- 
fence) ; a long and definitive series of researches by Quajat, helped by 
Rossinski, on the biology of Botrytis hassiana (the hyphomycete causing 
"‘pebrine*') and the means ol protecting reariiigs from it; the new researches 
on jaundice which, stiggested by recent observations of Ghirlanda and 
connected with some old notes by Verson, have enabled the two authors 
to find a clear explanation ol the formation and development of the charac- 
teristic polyh.^dric granulations in larvae affected with jaundice. 

The* study of the mutberiy has not been neglected. Thus, VERSON and 
Qdajat began lesearches in 1874 on the chemical comi)osition of the leaf 
in spring and autumn, dealing especially with the mineral constituents 
and showing the way they var^^' during the ageing of the leaf. The same 
authois worked on the lespiration of the detached leaf and showed that 
it eliminates a consideiable quantity of caibon dioxide whiai in the dark 
and a much smaller amount under the action of light. Mention .should also 
be made of a study by Quajat on the action of various salts and manures 
on mulberries tluit were germinated and grown in nutritive solutions and in 
soils of known composition PinoRiNi has compared the chemical com- 
position of healthy mulberry leaves with tlmt ol leaves from trees heavily 
attacked by Dia^pis, thus showing the differences ; he also demonstrates 
for the mulberry the well-known ])hc‘iv)menon of the accumulation (►f cenn- 
plex organic substances in the Umvcs in sunlight and he has studied the 
others organs of the pLint, giving some new information as to the compo- 
sitnm of braiirh('S of differeiits ages. Ghirlanda has dealt with pathologi- 
cal phenomena ob*‘'erved in recently imported Cbiiu*se mulberries, finding 
a ])aTasite which constitutes a new specks of microscn])ic fungus belonging 
to the genus Phomas. 

The scientifie work of the Station has been published in a series of vo- 
lumes : — the Ailmte del fiUtgcUo sano e malato by E. Verson ; the 
Annuario della R, Stazione Bacologtca sperumntale di Padova** , the *'Bol- 
letiiiio di Bachicolturu , etc. In 1897, VJCRSONand Quajat collected into one 
voltune, entitled II filugello e Vartc sencola ** such ol the papers, well 
checked and of indis}mtable value, as they had at that period relating to 
the silk worm, the nuilberr}' and silk. 

The Station Museum contains : a collection of about thirty species 
of wild silk-worms (Lasiocanipa otm of Asia Minor, the Balkins, Dalmatia 
and Southern Italy ; Antherea mylitta from India ; Caligula japonica \ 
Rhodta newera ; Cricula trifenestrata t)f Assam and Burma ; Eucheria so- 
cialis of Mexico, etc) ; a collection of forms now reared in India in the do- 
mestic state : Bombyx texwr, B. croesi (probably only a ])olyvoltinc form of 
B. mori), B. fortunatus, B. arracanensis ; the whole series of the cocoons and 
silks furnished by B. mori (that of the different cocoons occupies 2000 ja^s) ; 
a series of large plastic models of the healthy and diseased silk-w^onn mo- 
delled by IvXTZlARDi under the direction of Verson. 
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Thi Station at Padua has given an impulse to Italian sericulture : 
i) by its annual course of instruction aiming at a) communicating the results 
of scientific researches to reaiers in such a way that the resulting rules can 
be applied by them to practical rearing ; 6) training technical rearers and egg 
producers (since its foundation over 1200 diplomas have been granted by 
the Institute) 2) by founding some 60 sericultural Observatories " 
entrusted with a) heljring, by their advice, to improve sericulture, b) making 
microscopical examinations of eggs and moths for the learers in the district ; 
c) undertaking annually a model rearing and, in time, preparing sound eggs^ 

3) by combating the importation of foreign eggs, especially Japanese ones, 
and that especially by showing practically that, by means of scientific 
methods, eggs superior quality can be obtained from the native race — 

4) by taking part in numerous exhibitions — 5) by carrying on thousands 
of microscopic analyses — 6) by organising prize competitions for mul- 
berry jfiantatioiis, joint incubation chambers, rearing experiments in the 
elementary schools, etc. -"-7) by actively wiirking for the rebirth of 
sericulture in vSotithern Italy. 

50 1 - The Formiltion of Silk Threads. — 'en^mle des Sciences, Yta\ XXX, No. 2 , 

n Paris, Janii-iiy loxq 

Re-nilts of researches carried out by E. Hirazuka at th*^ Sc'ricullural 
Stition at Nakanu (Ja])aii) on the formation of silk threads. 

The litpiid silk stored in the gland of the silk -worm is composed of at 
least two colloidal substances in suspension in a non-albuminoi# fluid. 
The transformation of the liquid silk into solid silk appears to be a process 
of coagulation. If a certain quantity of thv‘ liquidis preserved, it coagukites 
spontaneously and the proc'css is greatly accelerated by mechaniial action 
(tension, comjxression) or by adding a trace of acid, cvcui carbon -dioxide. 
Heating to boiling point also causes c(>agnlation and as it also takes i)lacc 
in the ])resencc of pvxtassium cyanide, coagulation does not appear to 
depend on enzyme action. 

Mr. Hirazuka thus considers liquid silk as a concentrated emulsion 
of silk-forming substance in an unstable, supersaturated state, while solidi- 
fication is a phyvsical jirocess. By extending movements the liquid silk 
can be stretched in a semi -gelatinous filament which, when cireliilly 
stretched further, coagulates and forms a thread apparently the aiic as 
that spun by the silk-worm. It should be noted that, during natural sjun- 
niug, the silk-wt)rm moves its head constantly from left to right, which ])uts 
a tension on the silk issuing from the spinneret. 

18H CULTURE 502 - Artificial Hybrids bHwden Pike and Pickerel, in the United States. - 

Fmbody 0 C , in thf Jornml Hcredi^v, Vol. IX, No 6 , pp 251 - 4 - 3 Plali's 

WcMhiDiiton, Odobvr, iqiS 

Investigations made in the Lake of Cayuga, New York, showed fish 
with characters intermediate to those of pike (Esoa; lucius) and pickerd 
(Esox reticulatus), and the author attempted to determine whether these 
were crosses be ween the two species. He found that crosses between 
these two species are not only possible, but also unavoidable, because 
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they spawn and fertilise their eggs at the same time and in the same pla- 
ces. In March, 1917 he succeeded in making the cross artificially by 
fertilising Esox reticidatus eggs with the milt of Esox Indus ; 70 % of these 
eggs developed normally. At the end of 6 months the author took three 
of the best developed young crosses, 15.2, 13,8 and 9,1 cm. long respective- 
ly and examined their characters, comparing them with those of the 
parents. 

Distinctive characters of Esox Indus, — a) skin covered with irregu- 
lar dark marks on a darker ground; b) scales covering all the cheeks, but 
only the upper half of the opercula. 

Distinctive characters of Esox rcticulaius, — a) skin with a very re- 
gular dark chain design on a lighter ground, h) scales covering all the cheeks 
and all the opercula. 

Characteys of the crosses. — As these were still very young the cha- 
racter of the skin was not sufficiently developc*d to make definite criticism 
possible, but on comparing them with specimens of Esox Indus and Esox 
reticulatus of about the same age, this cliaracter might be said to be inter- 
mediate to that of the two parents. The oper ula were howevei, distinct- 
ly hybrid in chaiacter; the lower part was not entirely bare, as in Esox 
Indus nor entirely scaly, as in Esox reticulatns but of it was covered 
with scales. 

C 0 NCI.USION. - The crosses obtained aitificially by the author ap- 
pear indentical with the specimens with intermediate characters found in 
the Lake of Cayuga, thus confirming the hybrid origin of the latter. 

FARM ENGINIJURING. 

503 - Economic Conditions of Power Farming. — ToxvyB\i.Lu, in ihi AtviaUsdeUiSdniu 

avononwjut Yeai WKV, Vt ^ i u pp 57-ioo F'lis, mih 

Power farming appears more as an agricultural necessity of modern 
times than as a simple improvement owing to Tie need foi « doing 
better ». Above all it is the simplest true remedy against the too real 
crisis in labour. Again, it should be remembered that we now live in 
an atmosphere of iutensivity and « mecliiiiiisatioii » which modern 
agriculture cannot avoid. Powei farming is one of the new obligations 
of intensive farming ; it is, says the author, a condition which will p(*rhaps 
be che modern nea*ssary evil ”. This nea^ssily, which was more and 
more felt before the war, has become the painful question of the hour 
in those countries that have suffered from the wai, especially in the de- 
vastated regions. 

All the mistakes made in power farming are due to the fact that the 
inventors and makers df power farming machinery were not suflSciently 
well acquainted with agricultural science and did not know how to adapt 
mechanics to the needs of cultivation. The author considers the economic 
conditions which any power farming machine should obey. and thus en- 
ters into the field of farm management, wdiich is derived fiom agricultu 
ral practice. 
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The best “ mechanical " solution of the problems of mechanical 
cultivation and cultivation in general would be to have a special machine 
for each kind of work. This solution may be said to be found, for there 
are excellent machines suitable for definite classes of work (windlasses 
lor digging- work, 20 to 40 H.P. tractors for average ploughing, small 
tractors of the Micsmay type for light work, cultivators of the Meykn- 
BOURG type tor breaking up the soil in spring, etc.). But were all these 
machines to be used on one farm, even of great extent, it would niean 
financial collapse owing to the aepreciation, as each of the macliines only 
works for a short period in each year. From the economic point of view 
the ideal w<nild lie the '"single solution, representing a limited depre- 
ciation, the depreciation on one machine being the smaller the more it is 
used. It is advisable, therefoie, to procure machines having varied uses 
and which can do the most yearly work. At the present moment, tractors 
and particularly, windlass-tractois (e. g. Bajac, etc.) and Wagon -windlas- 
ses, liest sujiply the want. The future solution seems to be electrical, 
a regional central station clistnbuting current along the chief communal 
lines from which branch lines that supply electric motors. 

The economical ust^ of power farming also depc'iids on the area and the 
form of the divisions of the farm. Theie is no need to exaggerate the diffi- 
equities met with by niotor-culture in fainis that are much divided, biu 
the evil remains and the cost of the work is greatly inflnenc'ed by it. 

Contrary to the wide spread opinion there is no reason thg| power 
farming should be restricted to large farms. The only restriction on the 
use of tractojs in small areas rests in the choice* of the machine. Only 
small, very handy, low-poweied macliines can be used in this case,. 

In order that power farming may develo]) to the fullest extent, farmers 
and farm labourers should be given a better mechanical training or, at any 
rate, wliat training they ha\’e should lie improved upon. 

The drivers should be obtained from the farm- worker class. For this, 
professional schools aie needed. Besides the Noisy-le-Giand school, the 
author suggests the foundation of “travelling schools of mechanics “ for 
local instruction. 

The author next deals with the value and future of power farming as 
regards its lelations with animal power. The me hariical motor is not re* 
quired to replace the animate motor completel}". If niotoi-cultuie brings 
about an increase of yield, it will lead to an increased need of teams for 
the work that falls exclusiv^ely to them. A certain number of draught animals 
have to be retained lor certain work and, between them and tractors, 
theie is an economic etiuilibrium that is very hard to obtain. It seems, 
however, that this vicious circle can be avoided up to a certain point by 
the almost exclusive use of oxen as draught animals, for they can rest 
without any disadvantage : their maintenance lation has a minimum cost, 
when it is exceeded they “ make meat “ and, for industrial farms, they 
aie practical consumers of cumbersome residues (pulps, etc.). 

Mechanical traction has certain marked advantages over animal trac- 
tion. It is abov^e all the theoretically unlimited power that can, so to 
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Speak, be condensed in a single machine, whilst with animal traction, the 
number of animals in a single team cannot be increased. 

The power of inanimate motors can be utilised in different ways : 

1) by increasing the tractive effort to the detriment of the speed 
for very heavy woik (giubbing, deep ploughing, etc. ) ; 

2) by maintaining a minimum speed; th^ corresponding maximum 
tractive effort can be utilised by lowing implf^ments working at a slight 
dei)th, but over a laige surface ; 

3) by increasing the speed of traction to the detriment of the pull 
measured at the draw-bar. 

Bm, on the other hand, the inanimate motor is less supple, it has less 
elasticity as to power and not such a good grip on the land as aniiirate 
‘molois. 

The author gives the economic and agricultural characteristics of the 
different inanimate niotois (steam, internal combustion and electric) 
and the economic and agiicultural eharaetcristics of the different ways 
of utilising motive powci in the field — as a traclor or windlass. liae‘h 
has its good qualities and defects; thus it is not surprising that in 
seeking mixed solutions types of machines liave bc'cn pioposed that are 
also different from thoi-e seen of recent years, and the development of 
power farming has not attained such a degree that it is as yet possible 
to decide clcaily in favour of any particular proposc'd principle or system. 

The authoi next deals with the influence oi substituting mechanie'al 
for animal traction on agrieultural technique : on 1) manuring, 2 ) crop 
rotatrons and 3) yields 

1) Organic manures will diminish in quantity aird the author thinks 
that the solution of the problem from this point of view' lies in the genera- 
lisation of the wi(ie-spread methods of * e'liltivatiiig without manure ,, 
based on the ru lonal utrlisation of the inexhaustible nitrogenous res<^jurces 
that Natu-e provides through the medium of the Beguminosae. 

2) One of the corise qucnccs of this is the d v'elopment of forage 
crops in tire rotations (which, besides, require little labour). The forage 
produced is used primarily for the farm stock, the remainder being sold 
off' the far 11. or used as green -manure. 

Oat growing will lose its importance and that of wheat will increase. 
Beet-growing may possibly develop, which is desirable for the use of 
alcohol as a fuel. 

3) Most of the results obtained up to the present agree irr showing 
that mechanical cultivation clearly results in incredsed yielas. This is 
due to the following reysons : — work done with more powerful means 
can be better done, work can be done that would otherwise lx‘ neglected 
and all the work carr lx* done quickly in the desired time and when the 
soil conditions are favourable. 

Labour is decreasing everywhere in quantity and quality ; recruiting 
will Ik? more easy with power farming. 

The author makes a comparative study of the animate and inaniiruitc* 
motor as regards its cost. The question of fixing the cost price is usually 

L»t3] 
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very complex and very difficult. Besides, as mechanical traction resolves 
the labour question and leads to economy in labour, while allowing the soil 
to be worked better and the yield increased, it is of little importance if 
it costs more than when horses are used. 

The value and future of mechanical cultivation in relation to the diffe- 
rent crops (cereals, roots, vines) is next considered. 

In conclusion, the influence of power farming on the division of labour 
is dealt with : — intensive cniltivation is leading to the division of labour 
and nioto-culture accertuaces this fact, and the development of the 
undertaking „ can be seen (contractors for tlireshing, draining, mecha- 
nical ploughing, etc). 

S 04 Govarnmmt Tractor Cultivation in England and Wales (t). — Hutchinson 

Captain O r (M c’limical Cixtlivition Cnminis-.i(MH 1, ImmxI Prodiu'tion Depart men! ), 
in ! he Journil 0/ the Jiiyud ot 4 ’ncuUurc, Vi>l. XXV, N > n. ])p 1045-105 j -j- 7 I'igs 
lyoii'lnii, Di f'c’inbc'i , 

In order to appreciale properly the part played in British agricul- 
ture to-day by the tractor, it is essential to :i)iisider briefly tlv history 
of ilie tiactois employed by the Food Production Department. 

The .si'hcTue was instituted at a moment when, in consequence of sub- 
marine warfare, it tx'caine necessaiy to glow as miu'h corn as possible in 
the l^ritish Isles. To do this some increased and more rapid means of 
imllivalioii than those hitherto employed were demaiided. Evv.n it suffi- 
cient hors<‘S had bc'eu available, their work was too slow foi 1 he enj^rgency ; 
further, every team of horses lequiieda man, and sulhcient men could not 
bc' found. Nor was it possible to obtain increased steam tackle. The 
Government, thciefore, resorted to the traetor, whi( li could operate in 
districts where steam tackle could not, and which required less labour 
and covered more giound than jiorst.\s. 

In these circumstances, little use could be made of the experience 
gained with the few privately -owned tiiictors in the country. It was 
considered nece.ssary to purchase tractors of all types, wherever they 
could Ix' ft)und, and set them to work at once. A t)eginiiing was rnad^ 
late in the spring of 1917, and the scheme was rapidly developed. In 
oid(*r to utilise the tractors to the fullest extent some system of C'^^ntrali- 
sed contiol had to be improvised, and at the same time local arrangements 
had to be* made for working them and keeping them in repair. These 
facilities were su]jplied by the mechanics and repairing shops of the mo- 
tor tiade, which was entrusted with the local mauagement, under the con- 
trol of the Food Pioduction Department. Tractors were received by 
each county as they became available ; the Tractor Representative for 
the county, acting in conoe*rt with the Agricultural Executive Committee, 
arranged their work, they were manned chiefly by soldiers from the A- 
gricultural Companies ; and they were kept running by the proprietors 
of the provincial motor garages. 

At one time, more than 20 types of tractors were employed by the 
(i) See R., May, 1918, No. 554. [Ed.) 
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Government, and it has now been found possible to reduce the types to 
six. Since 1918, it has alf^o l>een found possible to decc*ntralise the scheme, 
and to hand over to each County Committee tlie control of the tractors 
allotted to it. In several counties a further advance has been made by 
loaning the tractors to individual firms to conduct as a private enterprise; 
tractors have also bein sold to individual farmers, and since the begin- 
ning of 1918 Some 3 oo(» to 4(y(X) tractors have been dis|X)Std of in 
this way. 

To summarise biiefly the results of the scheme, it may be said that 
it has fulfilled its object. It enabled County 0 )mmittces in every insLance 
to carry out their prognmmies for incieUvScd wheat production; 
it assisted them to reap their haarvest ; and it has introducc^d a new and 
highly efiieicnt means of cultivation to tlv farmers. 

A careful distinction must, howiver, be diawji btdwecn the tractor 
of the Govetimunt scheme and I he it actor in the hands of the farmer. 
Thj foiiuer was enix>loyed as an emeigency measure ; in coiisequeru e its 
work was often impc^rfect, labour uas wasted in comieclioii with it, and 
operating expemst^s were high. In the hands of the farmer, however, the 
tiactoi economises laboui and cioes the woik cheaply. 

With regard to the liigh working expenses, the exigencies of the 
situation lequired that the Government ti actors should available wher- 
evei they weie needed. They were, therefore, gioupe’cl in units usually of 
10 tractors, each unit serving a wide district. Petiol, paraffin and grease 
had to l)e delivered daily, thus inenasing the cost. 

As most of the tractors were made in America whert* paraffin is 
little used as a fuel, they had to be fitted with atoiiiisers and supei heaters. 
Time and experieiiev are now iiueling this e^ifliculty, but in 1917, the woik 
could not lx delayed; petrol could not be spaied, but paraffin was avail- 
able. The ti actors were hastily^ adapted and worked vilh paraffin, and 
in some ea^es this resulted in exce.ssive wear of engine parts. Oompe- 
tent mechanics wctc not alvays available and the apply of spare parts 
for the tractors during the war was a perpcdual difficult 

The Goveinment tractois have ploughed up a great deal of ver^- ve- 
iled grass land, the object Ixiiig to pioduc'e as much as possible. I'anixrs 
did not meet such difficulties as a rule, as llieiT tractors usually had only 
to plough land that had Ixen x)reviously ploughed. As regards labour, 
the Government met with great difficulties ; in the spring of i()i7 alx)ut 
600 Government tractors were working, while at tlie same period in 1918 
the^s ' wore over 4 000. Drivers had to be found and trained quickly ; 
in future, these men will be available for the farmers, an advantage owing 
to the F()o<l Department's initiative. Another advantage which the far- 
mer will have is that he will be able to attach to his tractor the plough or 
cultivator most suited to his particular requirements, whereas the Govern- 
ment tiactor was hauled to .such implemeiils as were available. 

The experience acquired with the Government tractor service shows 
that to obtain the most economic results Jroni the tractor, it should be 
in the hands of the farmer, and should not leave liis farm, excc‘pt perhaps 
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to assist bis immediate neighbours, in cases where such an arrangement 
is possible. 

As regards tlie work done, the acreage results achieved by Govern- 
ment tractors must not be accepted by prospective purchasers as a final 
test of their capabilities. The weekly reports published by the Food 
Department show that few counties were able to maintain an average 
of 10 acres ploughing 2>cr week per tractor, or a fuel consumption below 
5 gal. per acre. In nearly every county, however, a Fordson tractor^ 
with a self -lift plough, has ploughed over 5 acres in the day under favour- 
able coiuiitions, in the hands of one reasonably competent man or woman. 
The same tractors have frequently cut upwards of 15 acres 111 the day with 
a bhider which would not be exceeded by two teams of three horses work- 
hig in shifts. 

It was proved in every county that the quality of 1 he work done by 
tract (Jis is ])erfectly satisfactory. The same applies to the quickness of 
their woik. 

The Food Production Department have eiiiploye<l more than 
types of tractors, six of which have now been retained. Amongst these 
the author mentions: — i) the “ Titan ” (i) tiactor, which has done ex- 
cellent work uiidtT the most varied conditions ; 2) thj Overtime ” (^) 
tractor, a geiieial utility machine which has given satisfaction ; 3) the 
ChAYTON Siiurruc WORTH tractor which is especially .suit able on heavy 
clay land, the pressure on the laud l)eing much reduced by a caterpillar 
track ; this is the only tractor of this type now operated by the^overn- 
ment; 4) th(* Saundicksox traetoi (3), of British make, which has the ad- 
vantage of a winding drum ; it has 1 k» n found more satisfactory than other 
tractois foi roadwoik; 3) the 25 H.P. a Mogul » ( j.),aheavy tiactoi, employed 
mainly for threshing ; in some counties it has done a lot of ploughing when 
the land was in a suitable condition ; it is too heavy foi use on wet laud ; 
0) the Fordson (5) tractor probably the clieapest tractor on the market ; 
it is not a general-utility tractor, as it piovv to be too light to be used 
clleclively as a stationary engine, but for the purpose oi cultivating it 
is an acknowleged success ; it is the only Government tractor equipped 
with a seli-lifi plough, and can, therefore, be worked by one man, it has 
given good results in heavy soils in .suitable condition for ploughing, such 
as those iii*Fssex and other counties. 

No less than 2 300 Fordson tractors have been bought by private 
owners. For some time its reputation suffered becaast‘ the No. 7 OiyivER 
plough attached to it turned a 14 in .furrow, which in many cases proved 
unsatisfactory. This plough has now been converted to turn a 10-in 
furrow, with the l)esl results. Other improvements now being carried on 
by the Department are the provision of a « governor » for the engine, a 
brake for roadwoik, and a “ release '' attached to the draw-bar. 

(1) /!* , l(jl 7 , Nl^ .111 I No. lOSI. ) 

{2) R., No. 8g6 ; R, i()i 7 , No. 7S> ; R, hjtS, No. 8i — (^) S.'c R., 1918 

No. 67t*. — (1) Soc R, 1016, No 670; R., 1917 No. 75^ — (5^ S.'c R.., 1917, N 75*5 
an«l 1051. (EU.) 
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The proper course for a prospective purchaser of a tractor is to examiue 
the work of his neighbour's tractor, or of the different types of Government 
tractor in his county before making a selection. He can also obtain full 
information from the officials employed by the Executive Committee of 
his county, and by this means he can see and judge for himself which 
type best suits his particular requirements. It only rests with the faimer 
to take advantage of what is probably the widest form of pra^ti^al demons- 
tration ever carried out by any Agricultural Department. 

The author of these notes has seen something of the work of the Go- 
vernment tractors in practicall}’^ every county in England and Wales. 

505 - De Dion Bouton Motor Windlass. — rin^elmann, in the Huiictm de la Soaeu 
d'encoiuaxemeni fyour I Induct ne nVumtUy Ycat CXVII, H.ilf-Year, Vul. CXXX 
Nn 6 , ])p 476470+ 1 Pnis, l^>l^ 

. The author describes the De Dion-Bouton motor windlass which took 
part in the demonstrations held at ],a Verriere, Mesnil. and vSt. Denis (i). 
The following information, exiiacted fioni the IllustraUd OffiaciJ Journal 
of Patents of July 17, KjiS, relates to the patent applied foi in b'ngland 
undei the No. 11585O of May 15, I()t8. 

Eigutes i and 2 show the chief parts of th^ windlass. 

In the plan (Eig. 1) can Ik. seen the engine' M with 4 vertical cy- 
linders and its fly-wheel tin .‘picyclic clutch 8 with its dumi 13 reducing 
the speed to the pioiK‘ll(‘r shaft 16 Cvnmected by a caidaii shaft 19 to 
the primal y shaft 20 of the geai -box 21. The plan also shows tli^^ driver's 



seat .s at the side and the steering wheel d. The placing of the lateral 
seat on the opposite side to the hauling cable / is similar to that al- 
ready noted in certain American maehines ; when working, one maclrine 
has the seat on its right side (Eig. i) while the other machine has it on the 
left. When the windlass is not huuhng the plough (as in ploughing with 

(1) >Sec U.y Fcbniaiy 1919, No 438. {Ed ) ^ 
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Steam tackle (Cultute m6eaniquc, Vol. I.), and the machine is to move 
forward, the sliding gears 35 and 38 slip on the primary shaft 20 and 
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The driving-wheek 3 have a double rim ,aii inti.'r smooth lim 3* 
and an outer rim 3® of smaller diameter pro\dded with gripping blade« 
3^ The annulus 102 beds into the ground when the tractor is hauling a 
plough and prevents lateral movement due to the haulage cable beim^ 
parallel to the back axle. The front wheels are provided with bosses to 
which tools are secured, which are adapted to penetrate into the ground 
for a sindlar purpose. 

The winding drum 5S is concentrically arranged on the propeller shaft 
and is driven from it through a pinion 47 on the shaft, epicyclic gearing 
48, sleeve 51, tubular shaft 52, and dog-clutch 56. The brake drum 50 
(Fig. 3) is provided with a cable 65, one end of which is fixed to the chassis 
h and the other, 58, to a rachet operating-lever 61, which controls the 
braking of the 



The cable, coming fiom / (Fig 3), winds evenl> on the dium 55, the 
winds being in contact and nevji ovei lapping, which might break the cable; 
to do this, a rope-laying d'‘vioe is provided, mounted on the chassis at 
xx\ on the opposite side to the seal and on the side of the fidd being 
ploughed, to the left of the tractor shown in Fig. I and to the right 
of that standing on the opposite headland. 

The cable passes between 4 guide rollers 67 and 68 (Fig. 4) mounted on a 
carriage 72 having rollers 73 lunnmg on lails 74, according to the movement 
of the horizontal screwed spindle 92, which is moved backwards or foi wards 
by the pinion 87 foiming the nut for the screwed shaft through the pinions 
84 and 89. and the idle wheel 88 which moves the cairiage in the reverse 
direction. The w^heels 87 and 88 can driven consecutively by one of the 
wheels 85 or 86 according to their position ; these wheels 85^86 are keyed 
on the shaft 83, which can be reveised by stops 93, 94 on the ends of the 
screwed shaft, the counterbalance weight 97 o^ie rating between stops 99 
on shaft 83 holding it in position. This shaft is driven through chain wheels 
80 and 81, the first of which is keved on shaft 78 driven by the pinion 
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77 and the wheel 76 on the drum t of the windlass SS. In Fig. 4, part 
ot the chassis of the motor windlass can be seen at h\ 

506 * Tractor Shock-Absorber. — DESbAiSAix K.., in the journal d' Agriculture praVqxu , 
New S^erieb, Vol. XXXI, No. 15, p. 202. Paris, July 25, 

Tractor <;hork-abo‘?orh" r, made bv thi firm of 

The results of M. Ringkemann's researches on shock-absorbers 
(** amortiseurs *') can be summarised as follows : — with a well designed 
shock-absorber an economy of 33 to 54 % cafi be obtained on the 
starting effort of a motor and from 10 to 30 % on its average tractive 
effort. 

If with the use of the shock-absorber animate motors are tired less, 
it acts similarly on inanimate motors by economising a part of the fuel usea 
the quantity and, consequently, money value of wliieli can be calculated. Thus 
taking a tractor that consumes 3,75 gal. to plough an acre, 1,25 gal. is 
requiied to propel the tractor and 2,50 to work the plough. The economy 
in fuel obtained with a shock-absorber can only affect 2 ,$o gal. jicr acre, 
li the saving is 20 %, it represents 0,5 gal. per acre ; if it is 30 %, it 
represents 0.75 gal. per acre. Lately in France, petrol cost 4.S. a 

gallon in the field, so that according to the above figures, the economy 
procured by using the shock-absorbe-r amounts to from 2.s. 2d, Lo 3.S. 3^^. 
JKU acie. 

It is, therefore, advisable to place a shock-absorber l)etween the 
tractor and the plough, all tlie more because by reducing the sti[)cks and 
vibrations of the tract 01, the machine deteriorates less. 

The apix^nded figure shows a shock-absorbei made by the firmi^of 
28, Boulevaul de Villieis, Levallois-Pcrret (vSeine). The buffer 
spring, which bhjcks undei a pnll of 2 200 to 2 bqo lb. is held between 
two plates on which work curvtd iions, the buckk of which serves as a 
yoke- ring ; the cross pieces prevent the ring from closing and allow the 
net'essary play for the iions to slide on the plates. 



Tractor shock-absorber^ made by the firm oi Brill6. 

507 “ Tony Ballu Motor Balance Plough. — ringf-lmaiw m., iu thiT Bulletin de la 
SocUU d' Kfu oura^cment pour V Industrie nationalc, Yt'ir CXVIT, Vol CXXX, No. 6, 
pp. 481-482. Palis November- Dert mber, iqiB. 

The principle of M. Tony Balltt’s motor balance-plough is shown 
in the appended two figures. 
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The central chassis 1 carries the engine m and its accessories, the 
gear-box e, etc the two driving wheels 2 and 3 and the steering wheels 
4 and S controlled by the drivei from his seat ? by means of the wheel 
d ; the seat can be placed at s' or $". 




Tony Ballo motor-bfilance pleug^ 
XJppn figure — Elevation. 
I^uWi.r figure — Plan. 


According to the work to be done, the chassis runs with wheels 2 and 
3, the tyres of wliich are fitted with tools to give more grip on the land. 

If ploughing is to be done, one of the wheels (No. 2, on the side to 
be ploughed) is fitted with sliakes to give more grip. For other work or 
with other tools, the haulage cable winds on the drum 40 fastened on 
the wheel 2. 

The machine can thus work as a direct tractor with the driving wheels 
2 and 3 or as a haulage tractor, with the difference that the haulage 
cable winds on the drum of one of the wheels, the other acting with its 
gripping tools as a tractor driving wheel. For certain kinds of work two 
haulage cables can be used, one on each drum 40 and 41 ui the ariving 
wheels 2 and 3. , 

In the figures the application has Ix^cn made to an ,, anti -balance 
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plough, the details of which are shown at Nos. 9 , II, 12 , 13 , 15 41 , with 
a possible extension n of the frame 9 to 9 \ The lever 35 - 33''34 gears 
up the windlass 24 driven by the chain 28 and, through the chains 26 , 
tips up the ploughs at the furrow end. The machine can be used for 
ploughing without ridges. 

508 - Experiments on the Mechanical Cultivation of Rice in Cochin China. — 

Lab^bxe, LRGR.\s y IMoranoe, in llic Bulletin a^riooU d I'lnHitut scientifique de Sai,\on, 
Yt ai T., No. I, pp. 4*1^- Siigon, Janu tv, roi<). 

Cochin-China takes the second place, immediately after Burma, among 
the largest exporters of rice in the world. The quantity exported by it 
varies each year from 1 to i ^ million metric tons of decorticated rice of 
a value of about 200 million francs. The total production of the colony 
varies round 2 % million metric tons. The preparation of the soil and har- 
vesting, being carried out by pnmitive methods, take a long time, and the 
droduction could be increased considerably if machinery replaced hand 
labour, for uncultivated land suitable for rice fields covers an area of 
several million hectares in Cochin-China and Cambodia alone. 

In western Cochin-China there are vast estate^ occupied by a single 
tenant and growing rice each year. For a long time the Administration and 
the Chamber of Agriculture have been occupied with the application of 
modern methods of mechanical cultivation to the preparation of the soil 
and to the harve.st, Kacli year, at the request of the Colonial Council an 
important credit was inserted in the budg et of Cochin-China for^iiCvSe ex- 
periments, but it was never possible to utilise it. In 1017, when the Mis- 
sion for the Inspection of Agriculture and Forests was organised, the Go- 
vernor General, M. AimKRT SarrattT, directed that the experiments were 
to be commenced. Thanks to the help of the Supplies and Transport 
Service and to the kindness of the American Consulate, the necessary 
macliinery was imported from the United States and was at once put in 
W’orking order by the staff of the School for Naval Mechanics. 

The first experiments were begun in Frebruary in rice fields near Sai- 
gon. They w^ere next earned out in western j ed earth lands devoted spe- 
cially to ITevea. After April 18, experiments on a larger scale were car- 
ried out in the province of vSoctrang on the farm of M. Labastk, vice-pre- 
sident of the Saigon Chamber of Agriculture. 

The authors ]niblish the chief documents relating to these trials. The 
last was written by the late P. Moranoe a few days before his death. 

Particttlars of the machines experimented with. 

i) Holt tractor — 45 BV. Caterpillar Type ; — 


Total length of machint j:; ft. 5 in. 

Total bienrlth of machine R ft. 5 in 

Width of chain tracks . . 27.'? in: 

Length of track in contact with the soil .... 6 ft. 6 in. 

C.nrrying surface of each track 34-5 sq fr. 

* Total caryiug surface 34-5 sq. ft 

[5f7«Sf8] 
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Weight of Irjctor in running order i()y iwt 

Pressure ou ?oil : weight per sq. dtn. of carrying surface kg. 

Pour cylinder engine fioo revolutions per minute. 

Total power of engine 40-4 ^ II.P. 

Effective tractive power, 20-25 II.P. 

Two spcc'ds. working 1.4 and 2.1 miles pci hour 

Koad speed ,2.5 miles per hour 

Hourly petrol consuriiption t.4 to 55 gal. during Wf)rk 

according to its nature. 

Hourly consumption on the road 2.61 gal. ... 

Ignition bv a high-tension magnet. 

Petrol lank holding 45 gal. 


2) Four-furrow ploughs with wooden frames : — 


Width of iVork per plough 50 in. 

Distance between ‘shares 14.0 hi 

Total width worked with 2 ploughs . to It. 2 in. 

Weight of each plough 1540 lb. 

Area ploughed per lo-honi day * from 12.3 to ly 8 acre's 

according; to the working depth 


3) Nom^egian harrow wi^h meted frame : — 

Total weight . .' oyn lb. 

Two rows ol stars ” arningcd in spirals round axles 58. 5 in. long .and 15.6 in. apart 
Each axle includes 21 ** stars ” with 5 branches each 6 in. long 
The ** stars’* are 4 in. apart 

The implement has a fore-carriage aiifl is piovidcd Tvith 3 wheels for traii'^port on the 
road. 


The conclusions arrived at from the trials of the 45 H.P. caterpillar 
Hoi/r tractor and the gan^ ploughs (two ploughs with shares each) are 
given below. 

t) Tractor, The tractor is easy to drive and very supple m iiianoeu- 
vering, but it cannot work in the rice fields which are quite sodden at the 
time when cultivation is usually carried out by nati\'e methods — by hand 
or with buffaloes ; the tractor sinks in too much and cannot go forward 
in such soft soil. 

The following changes are suggested after experiments lasting 3 months : 

a) Widening the chain tracks which, instead of being 27.3 in. wide 
should be 33 to 35 in. wide if po.ssible. 

b) The chain tracks should be fitted with strakes projecting at right- 
angles to the track so that it will grip the soil better and enable the tractor 
to advance without slipping, i. e. so that the track will not turn round on 
itself ; it is suggested^ that half the chains of each track (i. e. 13 out of 26) 
should be fitted with strakes projecting about 3 in. 

c) The tractor should be supplied with a carburettor to enable it 
to bum paraffin rather than costly petrol. 

d) The machine should be provided with an electric- lighting appara- 
tus for niirht work'and a special pulley for driving farm machinery. 


130H] 
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c) The point at which the ploughs are attached to the tractor is too 
low ; owing to this, the two first vshares tend to penetrate too deeply in the 
soil. 

2) Ploughs. — The two 4 furrow ploughs send by Messrs. Holt are 
unsuitable foe work in rice fields in Cochin-China, and they have had, 
therefore to be modified completely. 

d) The shares, in their longitudinal alignment, are too near toge- 
ther, so that grass sticks to them and they frequently get stopped up with 
weeds and soil, thus causing frequent stoppages. 

h) The sliares are much too large and heavy ; they might well be re- 
placed by small ploughs of the Oliver type, assembled in groups of 8 to 10 
on an extra-light frame, which is preferably wholly metallic ; the straight 
cast-iron braces could be replaced by a strong hoop-shaped angle-iron, af- 
fording little hold to the uprooted weeds. 

r) The system of lifting with levers and toothed sectors must be re- 
placed by a system with a wheel and vertical endless screw. 

d) The shares should be sufficiently far apart (at least 35 in. in the 
horizontal alignment) to avoid choking up. 

<?) The trailing wheels should be replaced by very large and very 
light drums ; the fork of the idle wheel which favours choking up, should 
be stippressed; instead of drums, skids with a large surface could be tried ; 
the drum or skid in front, regulating the depth of ploughing, should be en- 
larged by at least 23 in. from the first share. 

f) Instead of ploughs the use of stronglv built, but light disc scari- 
fiers might be studied, the machine not going below 8 in. 

From these trials it appears that it is quite possible to plough rice 
fields by dire^^tly hauling the implements. From the preliminary gro- 
pings, even from the negative results obtained at Saigon, very interesting 
and encouraging conclusions can be drawn. 

If the Agricultural Services make the teachings of y)ractice clear, it 
will doubtless be possible to do much better later on. 

It would be very interesting to carry out multiple ploughing ICvSts in 
Hevea soils, with the modified ploughs ; new observations could be made 
that might lead to fixing the practical kind of machine for proprer 
mechanical cultivation in Cochin-Chincse^ soils, whether Hnundated 
or not. 

509 - Review of Patents. — cwada u. s. a., uvitld'ktvgdom, vSwitzdrland. — for 

'=»ni!rcr'^, <;ct' R Tfiniiarv, iqto, No to | — Frxnck, -. ec R Pebrnaiy 1910, No 217. 

— India — Indian Textile JownaJ.. 

Tilt.aoe Machines and Impi^ements. - C anada : 187320, Plough 
lever ; 187484 — 188510 Ploughs. 

France : 480421 Improvements to ploughing implements for motor- 
culture ; 480578 Improvements to driving wheels for power farming 
machines and other similar applications : -^8f)582 Plough. 

India : 4098. Tractor plough. 

United Kingdom : 120450 Steam tackle for ploughing, etc ; 120586 
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121341 — 121640 Ploughs; 120587 Machine for extracting the soil, roasting, 
then replacing it ; 120687 Motor plough ; 121607 Device for lifting a plough 
share above obstacles met with in the soil; 12T()30 Cable system of mecha- 
nical ploughing. 

United States : 1283650 * - 1285008 — 1285171 Ploughs ; 1283679 

Plough attachment; 1283974 — 1284208 -1284617—1285551 —1286557 
1286710 — 1288241- 1289176 Cultivators; 1283811. Couch grass exter- 
minator; 1284089 Device for regulating the height of the chassis of a 
motor plough in relation to the guiding wheel ; 1284871 Disc coulter ; 
1284901 Harrow attachment ; 1286127 Drill plough ; 1286268 Roller 
attachment for seeder ; 128635^1 Disc plough attachment ; 1286545 Gar- 
den plough ; 1286585 v^teering lever for sulky cultivator ; 1287749 Pul- 
veriser ; 1288321 Weeder ; 1288571 Garden cultivator ; 1288608 Toothed 
roller for tillage machine ; 1288773 Traction plough ; 1289023 Weeder 
harrow with toothed roller; 1289094 Tillage machine; 1289333 Device 
for lifting a rex^ersible plough ; 1280700 motor*plough ; 1289462 Gang 
plough. 

Swif'ierJand : 45872 Modification of land-rollers ; 59587 Cylinder for 
land and meadow rollers ; 806^7 —80648 Motoi -ploughs. 

and Manure Distributors. — Canada: i8843f) Manure 

spreader. 

France: 489566 fertilising and insecticidal nitrifying pioduct (i). 

India: 4101- 410 ^ -4110 Improvements in the manufacture of 

ammonium nitrate ; 4102 Improxements in the manufacture of chemical 
fertilisers ; 4103 Tinprovcments in the ])roduction of nitrates ; 41T1 Process 
for the preparation of nitrates by means of bacteria; 4113 Process for oxi- 
dising ammonia, amtnoniacal com])ounds or organic nitrogen compounds. 

United Kingdom : 121082 Process for manufacturing ammonium sul- 
phate. 

United Stated' 1284667 Manure cart; 1285183 -1291436 fertiliser 
distributors; 1286^30 —1289513 Manure spreaders. 

Santzerland : 80917 Manure spreader. 

Drii.us and SeedinCt M\chtnjCs. Canada : 187287 Drill. 

United States: 1283892 1285327 Potato planters; 1281290— • 

T289120 - T291164 Planters; 1281589 Drill; 1286044- 129091; Maize 

planters ; 1286268 Roller attachment for drill ; 1286616 Distributoi for 
drill ; 128819^ Planter ; 1290978 Planter attacliment for ploughs and cul- 
tivators ; 1291152 vSecd hopper for drills. 

Switzerland : 757^1 Planter; 80918 Drill. 

Various CuIvTurai, Operations. -- United States: 1283664 Chopper 
for cotton and sugar beet. 

Control or Diseases and Pests of Plants. -Canada: 188279 
Insecticide (60 Paris Green -f- anhydrous sulphate of copper f- 

II slaked lime). 
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France : 489 566 Fertilivsing and insecticidal* nitrifying product (mixture 
of calcium sulphide and heavy tar oils punfied by the elimination of the 
bases and acids, with the addition or not of gypsum and phosphate — Truf- 
FAT 7 T patent). 

United Kinf^dom : 121221 Rabbit and hare trap ; 121690 Insecticide 
(2/4 aloes powder -| alum 4 Ya salt, all by weight). 

United States : 1285826 Machine for destroying the cotton boll-worm. 

Reapers, Mowers and OrnER Harvesting Machines. — Canada : 
187291 — 187364 — 187495 — 187510 — 187581 - 187610 Shocking ma- 
chines ; 188777 Har\rester. 

Switzerland : 80777 Mechanical mower ; 80919 Sheaf-tying machine. 

United Kingdom : 121681 Flax etc. harvester ; 121682 Lawn mower. 

United States: 1283721 Two-row maize harvester ; 1283816 — 1289519 
Hay rakes ; 1288249 Hay rake with central delivery ; 1284737 — 1288499 
Bean harvesters ; 1285005 - 1285099 — 1288301 Maize har\^esters ; 

1286220 Header for cereals ; 1288479 Elevator for a liarvester ; 1289423 
Hay sweep ; 1290017 Tractor-driven harvester ; 1290923 Binder for maize 
heads ; 1291295 - 1291393 Mowers : 1291392 Hay-tedder. 

Machines for IvIFTing Root Crops. — United States : 1283810 — 
1284449 1286092 — 1288300 — T291567 Beet harvesters ; T285276 — 

1288541 Peanut harvesters; 1285529 Combined beet harvester and topper; 
128561T Peanut digging plough ; 1285632 Potato digger ; 1288224 Beet 
topper. 

Threshing and Winnowing Machini^s. — Switzerland : Sogit Maize 
busker. 

United States : 1283541 Maize buskers ; 1285783 Conveyor and dresser 
for grain ; 1288341 Thresher attachment ; 1291571 Threshing machine. 

Machines etc. for the Preparation and Storage of Grain, 
Fodder, etc. - Switzerland : 80780 Process for preserving agrictiltural 
products by means of carbon dioxide ; 80920 Process for treating sugar beets 
in order to increase their yield of crystallisable sugar and also to preserve 
them. 

United States : 1283498 Conveyor and elevator for grain, forage 
etc. ; 1285624 Hay-cocking machine ; 1285783 Elevator and dresser for 
grain ; 1285895 - 1288656 — 1288838 Hay presses ; 1289004 Chopper and 
elevator for forage to be ensilaged ; 1291462 Machine for unloading hay. 

United Kingdom : 120695 Emit, potato etc., sorter; 121343 Peanut shel- 
ler ; 121394 Apparatus for drying vegetable products ; 121650 Apparatus 
for sterilising grain, seed, nuts, etc., with formalin : 121901 Hay loader. 

Traction and Steering of Agrtcttetitrai. Machinery. — France : 
489578 Improvements to driving wheels for power farming machineiy^ and 
similar applications. 

Switzerland : 80649 Agricultural tractor. 

United Kinetdom : 120459 Steam tackle for ploughing, etc. 

United States: 1284577 - 1285307 -- 1285472 — T285g()5 — 1286146 
1286399 - 1288022 — 1288952 Tractors ; 1286585 vSteering lever for sul- 
ky cultivator ; 1287803 Garden tjractor. 
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Feeding of Livestock. -- Kingdom: 121295 Cattle food 
made from marine plants ; 121386 Yellow- mustard seed cake. 

United States : 1285348 Automatic food distributor for pigs. 

Poui.TRY Farming. — Canada : 187347 Electric incubator. 

Indttstries Depending on Plant Prodi'cts. — Indm: 4071 Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of soya milk and the complete utilisation of 
the by products ; 4130 Improvements in the manufacture of linseed and 
other oils. 

Switzerland : 80781 Modification in machine for extracting the ker- 
nels of nuts ; 8 oq 20 Process for treating sugar beet in order to increase their 
5deld in crystallisable sugar, etc. 

United Kinfidom : i2oqqi Chl-prCvSS ; I2ir|05 iMachine for drying chop- 
ped potatoes. 

Dairying. — C anada : 188769 Milking machine. 

United Kingdom: 121049 — 121064- 121189 Churns ; 121 133 Arti- 
ficial milk ; 121384 Milk can. 

United States : 1285079 Teat cup for milking machines. 

— Canada : 188329- 188785 Biid traps; 188901 Traps 
for small animals. 


RURAL ECONOMICS. 


510 - Validity ot the Siuvey Method of Research.— [spiilman, w. t (Ch ci offuc ot 
Farm in V. S Ih nfinent of iiltu e Dulhttn No V';, pp !*>, W.ish- 

ii glon, ]) C , \pi '.,1017. 

Knowledge of the details of farm practice and of the results arising 
from this j^ractice may be obtained in two ways. First, careful records 
may be kept of the details of the fanii work and th- business transactions 
of the farmer. Second, such details maybe obtained by interviewing farm- 
ers who give them as accurately as may be from memory, or from such 
desultory records as may have been made of the farm operations. The first 
of these methods involves years of labour and enormous expense ; the se- 
cond gives an enormous amount of data in a short time and at a nominal 
expense. The question is as to the relative accuracy of these two methods. 

The author cites numerous comparisons of farmers* estimates with ac- 
tual records, and states that “ our studies lead to the conclusion that er- 
rors in the farmer's knowledge of the details of his business and of the work 
he does are in every way comparable to the departures from the true mean 
in field plot experimental work, and that they distribute themselves about 
the true values in approximately the same manner. The fact tliat the sur- 
vey method of investigation gives data sufficient to permit the law of aver- 
ages to eliminate plus errors by the (jccurrence of similar minus errors, while 
plot experiments ordinaril)^ do not do this, appears to justify the statement 
that the survey method is a more reliable means of arriving at those facts 
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to which it is applicable than the field plot experimental method. It ap- 
pears, in fact, to occupy a place intermediate between plot experiments on 
the one hand, where variations in other factors than that under observa- 
tion occur and are not adequately eliminated, and laboratory sttidies on the 
other hand , in which variations in other factors are largely prevented . These 
variations due to factors other than that studied do occur in using the sur- 
vey method, but the amount of data obtained by this method is sufficient 
to permit the elimination of such variations by the o]^>eration of the law of 
averages. 

5ti- Value of a Small Plot of Ground to the Labouring Man: A Study of the Food 
Raised by Operatives in Southern Cotton Mill Towns - i'unk, w. c , in u . s. De- 

parimeni m AfHcuUwe BulMiiiNo fm?, pp it), Washington, H C.Maich s. 

A large acreage of land can be used for agricultural purposes which is 
not generally classed as farm laud. Tliis area includes the backyards 
and small holdings of less than 3 acres within and close by cities and vil- 
lages. Much of this land is already being used for raising food for home 
consumption, but more is lying idle. The last census re])orted over one 
million cows and over one million hogs not on farms ; this indicates that 
much milk and butter and much pork are produced by vdlage and city 
families for home consumption. 

Soutbern textile companies furnish houses for the cotton-mill emplo- 
yees, The mill buildings, surrounded by the operatives’ houses and the 
few necessary stores and shop buildings constitute the mill village. This 
bulletin is a study of food raised by ojienitors in such villages, and bas- 
ed on records of 548 gardens, X65 poultry flocks, 75 cows and 62 i^igs. 

It was found that the average size of the gardens was 723 srj. yards, 
the average annnjl value of the vegetables raised $ 29.87, and the average 
ca.sh ex])enditure S 3.54. The avciage size of the flocks was 13.2 hens, and the 
number of eggs used and sold was 8t) dozen valued at b 19.35. In addition 
the number uf fowls sold and used was 36 valued at 8 11.07, luakiiig a 
total income of 30.42 per flock. The average cash expenditnrc was .•> 16.22. 
In the case of the pigs, the average purchase price was .8 6.3.; and the aver- 
age live weight at killing was 270 lb. valued at 24.30. Tlie cost of feed 
was .s 12.12, leaving a net return of S 5.84 after deducting the ])urchase 
price. The value of the produce from the dairy cow wa.s estimated at 
8 119.90 and tlie average cost of feed was S 80.49 yt‘ar. 

512 - A Study ol the Share Rented Dairy Farms in Green County, Wis.^ and Kane 
County, 111 . U. S. A. - - K , in U S of Az^iculiure, BiUletinf 

X" «)<)>,, ]»)> 14, Wiihliinjiioii 1) C, .Apill P‘, iqiS 

The great increase in American dairy fanning and the S])read of farm 
tenancy in dairy regions together tend to emphasise the need foi exact know- 
ledge concerning the relation between landlord and tenant on slrare-rented 
dair> farms. The work described in this bulletin was undertaken in two 
representative dairy regions with a view to ascertaining the nature of this 
relalioiishi)! and determining the ])rofits made under it by landlord and 
tenant. The material for this study was obtained from 84 farm-manage- 
ment survey records made in Green County. Wis., in cnojx^ration with the 
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Wisconsin Experiment Station, and from 59 records made in Kane County, 
HI. all for the crop year 1915, together with data from 147 survey records 
taken in the Illinois region by the Illinois Station in 1912. 

With regard to rental tenns, the landlord in the Illinois group gener- 
ally owned the cows and paid all the farm road tax, while in the Wisconsin 
group he owned but half the cows and paid only part of the road tax. In 
the Wisconsin group 76 % of the leases ran for one year, none being for 
more than three yearr. In the Illinois group 63 % of the leases were for 
one year, none being for more than five years. 

The average farm in the Wisconsin group had 140 acres tillable and 
84 acres in pasture and suj)])orted 25 cows. The Illinois farms averaged 
139 acres tillable and 58 acres in pasture and supjiorted an average of 43 
cows. Corn, oats, timothy, and clover are the im])ortant crop of each re- 
gion. Com in the Wisconsin group occu])ies 37,4 % of the crop area, and 
in the Illinois group 51.4 %. The Wisconsin cows ])roduced an average 
of 70$ worth of dairy products, and the Illinois cows S94 worth \yer head 
annually. In the Wisconsin group, 74 % of the cows are grade ITolsteiiis, 
and 51 % of the farms have pure-bred Hofstein bulls. In the Illinois 
group, 56 % of the cows are grade Holstein, and 53% of the farms have 
purc-bred Holstein buil*^. f>evenly-fiv(‘ % of the fann income on the 
famis of the Wisconsin group, and 85 % on those of the Illinois group, 
are from dairy cattle and their products. In the Wisconsin group, 21.5 % 
of the cows were home-raised heifers tliat came fresh during the year, 
and 18.9 % of the herds were discarded or sold as dairy cows. The 
farmers here raise theii cows instead of buying them. In the Illinois 
group, 8 % of the cows were home-raised heifers with fiist calves, 
while 28.1 % of the herds were di.scarded, indicating that this is a dairy- 
cow jnirchasing legion. 

In the Wisconsin group, both landlonl and tenant make least on farms 
selling butler fat, more on farms marketing milk through the chtese fac- 
tory, and most on farms selling milk to condenseries. In the Illinois group, 
none of the milk was made into cheese and the profits were about the same, 
both to laiidloid and tenant, whether the milk was sold to the condensery 
or for market. The introduction of pure-bred cows in the dairy herd in 
the Wisconsin group is very juofitable b(^th to landlord and tenant, but 
it seems to be iiiofitable only to the tenant in the Illinois group. In both 
the Wisconsin and Illinois grou]) the tenant remained on the farm 
longer under the* yearly lease than he did where the lease was for a longer 
period. 

513 ~ The Relation of Size of Dairy to Economy of Milk Production. — hopkins, j. 

A , Fr , in Dcliivirc Cnl/ciic \%ricultwal Expenmt'nt Station JiuDttin No JiS, “io-l- 

2 Fir Newark, Delaware, Jaimai\ ini8. 

In this study the object was to determine the correlation between the 
size of dairies operating under given conditions and their profitableness as 
indicated by profit per cow per year, coat per quart of milk, and profit 
per quart. The investigation was condiicted during I()T() and involved 87 
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dairies in Northern Delaware and South Eastern Pennsylvania. As a me- 
thod of comparison these dairies were divided according to size into 9 
classes which varied from dairies of less than 10 cows in class i to those of 
from 75 to 100 cows in class 9. Data for each of the classes are tabulated 
and discussed in detail. 

The following table gives some of the results obtained : — 


Effect of Size of Dairies oh Co^t 0/ Milk Production. 
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Th(* superior productiveness of latger dairies was found to be caused, 
in part at least, by the better type of cows which they kept. The cost 
per cow for hauling milk increased slightly as the addition of another horse 
became necessary ; then decreased again as the size of the dairy increased. 
Cost of bull service per cow decreUvSed as size of dairy increased up to 40 
cows, then increased slightly as a vSecond bull was added, and increased 
again as a tlurd bull was added in dairies of over 80 c'ows. Cost of super- 
vision increased slightly with the size of dairy. However, this added ex- 
pense was more than offset by great'-r intelligence of management. The 
larger dairies produced a higher grade of ])r()duct than the smaller ones and 
disposed of it at a higher and better price 


AGRICUDTURAD [INDUSTRIE'S. 

514 - The Role and Proportion of Pears in Cider Making. - Truillb .\ , in u Cidie 

etlc Potri, Ycai XXIX, p.' i(>o January, 1918. Suinmaiyin the Annalesdcla Science 
arronomique,YLM XXXVI, No 1-3, pp. 81*82. Paris, Jamiary-Miiuh, 1919. 

The admixture of pears with apples is now authorised in France. In 
cider making in othei countries pears are used in proportions varying be- 
tween 10 to ()() ^\, ; the proportion generally recomnieaded being from 25 
to 30 %. 

According to the author tlic proportion to be used depends : - i) 
on the fact that the flavour and quality of cider should not be neutralised 
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and its chemical composition should not be lowered below that prescribed in 
the French regulation of 1908 ; 2) on the nature and the role of pears, ac- 
cording to whether they are intended to improve the juice and the cider or 
to preserve the cider from certain diseases. 

The proportion can be ascertained by chemical and microscopical exa- 
mination or, more simply, by a series of practical tests. In any case it 
seems that it should not exceed 20 %. In making choice brands of cider 
only picked varieties of apple, either alone or mixed, should be used, while 
no pears whatever should be mixed with them. 

5 x 5 -Cane-sugar Industry in Western Venezuela. — Sauer e. in Commerce Reports 
No. 202, p. 701. D. C., TOI^. 

The cane-sugar industry in a certain foim has existed for a long time 
around I^ake Maracaibo. There were established a large number of small 
mills making a brown sugar called « papelon » or « panela », put up in 
blocks and polarizing from 70^ to 75^. This sugar was made only for the 
local market and Curasao, practically none being exported to other 
countries until iqt 6, when, owing to the high price and scarcity of sugar, 
$ 15435 worth of « papelon « was shipped to England and $ 732 worth to 
the United States, The total amount of « papelon » exported from Mara- 
caibo in iQi() was 332578^ pounds, valued at S 71 453, against 2912780 
pounds, valued at % 49735 in 1915. There are some 25 « papelon » mills 
in the vicinity of Ilobures and Encontrados del Zulia, each with its cane 
plantation. One of these mills, makes white sugar, but only for the local 
market. 

The manufacture of white sugar for export to the United States has 
its origin in the loweiiiig of the American duties under the tariff act 
of 1913, but factories were not completed for operation until the autumn 
of 391S, when th(‘ grinding season began. During the last months of 1915 
$57804 worth of sugar was invoiced for export to the Unit(‘cl States. 
Four factoiics making centrifugal sugar w^ere erect'' d on the south and 
east sides of Lake Maracaibo, at Bobures and La Cciba. 

It is reported that a much larger quantity of cane per acre is produced 
than in Cuba, or other c.ane-sugar countries but that the sugar-content of 
the cane is much less, the extraction being b to 7 per cent of the weight 
of the cane in VetieztU'la, against ro to 14 i)cr cent in Cuba, Hawaii and 
elsewhere. Another drawback to the sugar industr}'” on Lake Maracaibo 
is the climate, which, it is said, tends to discourage even native labour. 

516 - MoniUa, siiopbUa, a Hyphomycete observed on Army Bread and new to 
the Italian Mycological Flora. - Mm tirolo O., in the Atti della Rcale Accudemia 
dcllt Siienze dt Torino, Vol 1^11 (loi */-i miS), q ]>p. Turin, igiS. 

In the autumn of 1917 and the s])ring of i()i8 the presence of MoniUa 
silophiUi (Mont.) Sacc. was recorded on army bread at Turin (Piedmont). 
The mycelium and fructification of the fungus developed (iii the bread in 
such a way that in a lew days, it w'as covered with thick moujd of a charac- 
teristic orange-red colour. ^ 

Tlje author rapidly gi\'es the history of this species, which is new 
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for the Italian flora, and describes it. M. sitophila has previously been 
observed only twice in France where, as in Italy, it has been apparently 
introduced with foreign wheat destined for military use. 

5x7 - Oil Extracted from the Fruit of the Elm. tcreis h., in the Schweiz. Apotheket^ 

Zetiunei, i()iS, p. 4.83. Sumnuiry in Oltin en Vetien, Year III, No. 31, p. 230. Amsterdam, 

January, i<)io. 

The samara of the elm weighs on an average 7 mgm with the wing and 
5.3 mgni. without it. Its starch content is very .small. Without the wing 
it has the following chemical composition : — Water, 9.3 % ; Ash, 5.09 ; 
Crude fibre, 5.95 ; Nitrogenous matter, 34-35 ; I^ats, 28.22 ; Nitrogen-free 
extract, 17.09. It is therefore, rich in fat. 

By extracting writh ether, a greenish oil was obtained that has no spe- 
cial odour or taste and which, at o^C., « takes » only partially, with the se- 
paration of fine needle-shaped crystals. After adding a mixture of concen- 
trated nitric and sulphuric acids its grei'u colour becomes more pro- 
minent, then changes to dark brown. The oil has the following charac- 
teristics ; — Acidity, 75.9; Specific weight, 0.937.^1 » Refractive index at 
40^C., 36 ; Saponification index, 274.1 : Iodine index, 31.8 ; Rkiciikrt- 
MkIvSsi. index, 3 ; Bolknskk index, 33.5. 

The oil has a jiarticulatly high cofitent of volatile fatty acids, wdiich 
are mostly insoluble in watei. 

The fruit of the elm also ccmtaiiis an abundant supply of a fat^li tting 
diastase. 

5 1'"' - A New Drying Oil Extracted from the Seeds of Conepia s^randi flora, — ' 

noiTDv F, R and Revis C , in the American Journal of Pharma ly, Vol. XC, p. 727, 

if)TS : y by Bridcx M ,iu the Journal dc Phofmai ic cl Chnnu , Year III, Series 7, 

Vc] XIX, No 4, pp 107-108. Pari.'s Febniary, 1 0T(). ^ 

A new' oil has been extracted by the autlu)rs from the seeds of Co- 
nepia i^randi-jiora (fani, Rosaceae), a native ot Brazil, where it is known 
as « oiticica » or « uilizika ». 

The seeds are oval, with a reddish colour like lhost‘ of iJie cacao plant, 
and have a quite sjiecial aroma ; they weigh 3.3 gni. on the a\'erage and 
easily split in tw’o. They contjiin an average of (>2 % of oil. 

This oil, pale yellow' in colour and semi-solid at ordinary temperatures, 
rapidly absorbs the oxygen of the air and solidifies : 4 of its weight after 
heating at ioo*’C. for 3 hours, in a thin coal ; the vaini.sh thus formed is 
insoluble in petroleum ether, chloroform and acetone. A solution of the 
oil in benzine, spread on a smooth surface, gives a uniform and transparent 
coating. 

The constants of this oil are : — Iodine index, 179.3 ; SaiTonification 
index, 188.3 ; fatty acids (as oleic acid), 3.7 % ; Unsaponifiable matter, 
o 91 ; Density at 13.3®C., 0.9694. The refractive index at 40*^0. is too 

large for the scale of the Zeiss butyro-refractometer ; it is, therefore, an 
oil possessing quite special properties which the authors think could be 
utilised in the varnish and linoleum industries. 
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5X9 - Work on the Retting of Textile Plants in Italy — carbomk, d , Anaerobic rcttinK 
(Preliminary Note), in I^iene mmlcrtia, Year Ix, No. lo, Octobei, iv)t 6 — CARBOxr, I>. 
and Tombolato A., Rustic ret tin « of htinp, Second Note, in Le Stuziont ^penmt ntalt 
at^arieUaliane,VQ\. IV y p, 56 UodQu.i, Third Note, Ibid ^ Vol TI , Pt 

pp. 355-361, 1918. — C D., R'lmie fibre, in It Piaccntino, Series, III, Ye.iis VIT., No. 4^ 
p. r*?, TOT 8 (t) (Summary by Dr. Caubone). 

Tlio term *' retting ” (freeing the fibres by the dissolution of the cells 
uniting them), used to describe processes in which recourse is had to purely 
physical and chemical action, is reserved sensu sfrictiori to the operation 
consisting in exposing textile plants to microbial action the nature of which 
is not clearly understood, the operation iisunlly taking place under water 
or even itnder soil (retting by burying) or on the surface (retting in the fields). 
Of these various kinds of rustic rctlinij^y the one most used, at any rate 111 
Italy und for hemp, is that of submersion under water. But, though it 
has many advantages, it also has several disadvantages, owing to which 
methods have for some time been sc light for in order to replace this rustic 
process by an equivalent one, but of an industrial nature. The processes 
suggested to this end can be divided into ]>hysical, chemical and microbio- 
logical. Of the latter some depend on the use of anaerobes, others on the 
use of aerobic organisms. The latter are employed in Marnter's method in 
which an organism belonging to the /?. suhfilis group and isolated by TMar- 
NiKR, is user] (chiefly for flax), and in the similar method worked out by 
Rosst (.j), who essentially uses his hacillus Comevi. As Sig. CarhonE had 
isolated from bread Icav’cn a ba.cillus obviously analogous to the latter, 
he has studied its morphological and cultural characteristics very closely, 
comparing it with 7? as/eroporus (from the Krae collection) and describi'S 
its characters side bv side wdth those of similar organisms described by other 
workers {B. Cowesii, B. Kramcriy B. uiaccran^, Clostridium, an aerobic 
nitrog<‘n-fixer of {s. Rost:nbeatt !Ltciiti:nstetn H Prinosiikim). 

From 1his comparison the \eiy clo«^e relationship uniting all these 
‘bacteria in a siiigh* group (Ihc only one that is a little distant is (lostrC 
drum) is cjuito evident : but agglutifialion with specific serums cl(‘ai1y 
difioroiitiates the only two organi‘*ms to which the author would apply the 
test , that is, his own and astcrosf^orus. Both produce acetone (like macerans) 
and both, in retting liemj), only juoduce reduction phenomena without any 
percc ptiblc change in the reaction of the medium. Both can ret textile plants 
(hemp, flax, ramie, nettle, innlborry). This retting, for Carbonic’s organism 
as for astcrosporus, Conicsii and Marnier’s bacillus, takes place easily when 
tlie plant lo he retted is immersed in a thin layer of liquid with a large .sur- 
face, while, if the liquid is dei p, ail will have to be passed through it to start 
and regulate the retting (the ineth<'ds invented by Marnier and Rossi are 
based <m this fact). This was formerly taken as a jnoof that the retting 
process in question was aerobic, but vSig. CarbonK slates that his bacillus 

(i; As a supplcmttit to the bibuography and tor the' summary of other publication j- S e 
fC , Oct 1917, No. 956and R. June IQ18, No. 102. (£».;. 

(2) Sec Prof. Ro,s,si*s article : The Industrial Rl^tting of Textile Plants by Microbiolo? ' 
Action, in R. August 1016, pp. 1067-1075. {Ed)t 

r«i»] 
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rets flax and hemp and decomposes the j)otato, producing acetone, even 
under perfectly anaerobic conditions (rarefied hydrogen) . This lends more 
probability to the hypothesis that the organisms of the asterosporus group 
might play a part in the rustic retting of hemp taking place under essen- 
tially anaerobic conditions, but the researches on retting-ponds carried out 
by Carbone and Tombolato with the help of CaRBONE's improvement on 
the Bredemann method (cultivation of the pasteurised material on potato 
under anaerobic conditions) have given constantly negative results. On 
the other hand, in the course of a group of orientation tests attempting to 
throw light on the way in which a current of air acts in favour of retting, it 
was found that on the one hand, retting in presence of the organism is 
still more favoured by a current of hydrogen ; while, on the other hand, 
when operating on unsterilised hemp, if the retting takes place in the absence 
of air, it gives the fibres special qualities (little or no viscosity remarkable 
su])])leness and whiteness) opposed to those obtained with a current of air ; 
so that, even without the presence of the bacillus, hemp rets, though not 
so evenly and, under anaerobic conditions, j)rcsents the above mentioned 
characteristics. 

Owing to this fact the author undertook a long and careful examina- 
tion of the flora of hemp retted in this way, evidently under the action of 
organisms introduced by the hemp itself and unequally distributed on the 
stems. The microorganisms isolated from this material by means of various 
nutritive media and under aerobic or anaerobic conditions, were ino^nilated 
into hemp kept under aerobic or anaerobic conditions. In the first place 
the author found a parallelism between the presence of the power of retting 
and the richness in Amviohader. In this way he obtained, by successive 
concentrations, apparently pure cultures of these organisms in which it 
was verv difficult to find a few rar<‘ specimens of an organism not belong- 
ing to the genus Amylohaefer : but the Amylohaefer organisms, isolated in 
numbers in pure cultures on anaerobic agar or must plates (Betjerinck 
& Van Dklden method) , were found to have no retting power whatever 

It should be remembered that the few workers who have ])re\dously 
described, and sometimes even used industrially, tlie anaerobic retting 
bacteria, have always qualified them as Amyl abaci cr, and also that the other 
workers had cast doubts on the real purity of these amylobacterial cultures 
owing to their having found them inactive after successive transplanta- 
tions and having themselves isolated non-retting Amylohacicr. 

The author next turned his attention to some slender bacilli that did 
not stain blue wMth iodine, and obtained colonies of them, finding as a 
result, that it was really these organisms that produced the retting. He 
obtained cultures free from aerobic organisms (short streptococci, probably 
lactic ferments, are particularly difficult to eliminate) ; but he was never 
able to exclude Amylohacicr, even in small numbers, which for various rea- 
sons may belong to a special form of the organism in question. It is a 
slender bacillus, .sometimes in chains, forming spores like C Iasi rid ium and 
Plectridimn with subterminal, oval, elongated spores (vegetative forms mea- 
suring o. - o. j (X X 3-5 ft : free spores measuring 1.5 - 2"[x x 3 p) and form- 

[.- 19 ] 
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iiig round, irrogulciily stellate, orange-coloured colonies on agar-must and 
agar milk, and deep cax'ities co\(Ted with a thin, bright-yellow layer on 
potato : it is strictly anaeroldc when alone, but, in symbiosis with aerobic 
organisms, it lives easily in liquids in contact with the air ; the author has 
named it Badllu^ fchimus. It lels textile plants (hemp, ramie, flax, etc,), 
but with different ph' nomena from those of retting produced by aerobes of 
the y>. as.tcrosporus groiq). 

I'or exani])le, when retting lieinp by />• fclsineifs, the bark comes away 
of itself in wide strips from the fibre, while the cells of the other cortical 
tissues fall to the bottom, leaving the strips of fibre white and bare; howe- 
ver, when ret ling this plant with organisms of the aaterosporus group, the 
bark if left alone would temain where it is. and it is only by \dg()rously 
shaking the recipient that the bark ravels off, still leaving the green tissues 
adhering t( the fibios, so that to detach them they must be washed and 
rnbb'*d eiieigeticallv It is worth nmiembering that the type of retting 
done by />. fchinrns is so similai to that of rustic retting as to be almost 
identical. 

iMM. Caruoni: and Tomuolato hnve also given the results of seeking 
fot B. fiisijjcus in nmncioiis materials with the object of establishing both 
its natural habitat and its t elation to the rustic retting of hem]). 

The authors liave found this bacillus present with remarkable constancy 
not Old' on the abo\'t‘ mentioned iniietted hemp stems, but also: oe- 

ca^^ionally on retb'd liviiip in the hemp fields; in the mud and surface 
co\erings in liem]> or flax retting pits iictually in use or abandoned for se- 
veral years in diff<.rt.ni ]> nt*- of Italy , in the mud of water communicating 
with the TottingiJits They found that the bacillus gradually increases in 
numbers in the water of a hemp retting-pit in use, keeping pace with the 
])rogress of lire retting of tire hemp immersed in the ])it. This bacillus was, 
liowex er, I'cver found in numerous samjrh's of mud from running and .stagnant 
water nor in open soils, selected by the authors in varit^t’s regions of Italy, so far 
it has not been ])()Ssibl(‘ to establish whether it exists outside the retting pits. 

After having obtained B fcJsincii^ in the state of jinrity previously 
described, the autliors ^^ere able to /iscertarn that its optimum temperature 
is rather than 28 or .;o‘'C. (temperature of retting-pits in the country). 
On this ba^'is, mid owing to t Ik* facility with which the organisms can be 
gi'own in aerobiosis, in the ])ieseiice of aerobes (among which Saccharoniy- 
rrs' cHipsnidrn^ was found verv suitable), the authors attempted to use it 
in the industrial retting of hemp and other textile plants which, under or- 
dinarv couditioiis are treated by other means or neglected. These expe- 
riments, still being (‘arried on, are mostly unpublished, especially those 
that have given good results with fair amounts of textile plants in industrial 
establishments, by the order and under the auspices of superior authori- 
ties. The iV'^ults have been published of the small scale experiments, which 
gave positive residts with sev^eral colonial textile plants (ramie, several 
agaves and Funraca, two Sanscricria, one Yucca, several Malvacenrs 
plants) and some wild ICuropean plants Ifbtle used as textile plants (bark 
of mulberry bra'nches, "wild mallow, broom, nettle). 

[si»] 
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520 - Kapok as a Substitute for Cotton for Dressing Wounds. — sanoL Dr j,, hi VA^to- 

namu C.ihnmlc, Bulletin mnwud du Jut hn Colonial New vS.iics, Yc.ii ]II, pp. 65-68 + 

i Pl.itLs. Unis, Novembii ))LC(.ii)bii, 1918 

The author (Profeshor of Clinical Surgery in the Marseilles School of 
i^Iedicinc) shows the utility, from the Frencli point of view, of replacing 
cotton by kapok, which is produced in abundance in the French colonics. 

From the surgical point of view, the author thinks that, in spite of 
its short, smooth fibres, gauze for dressings could be made out of kapok ; 
the firm of (iRXTUy has promised him to make a trial in Iiido-China, but at 
present kapok tissues of good appearance but somewhat coarse, cannot 
be used generally. I'or this reason it has been suggested that kajjok should 
be used in its natural state for dressings. 

The down is ^'ery light ; it is said to be 4 times lighter than cotton. In 
])ractice, on comparing a dozen kapok dressings with a dozen cotton dress- 
ings, it may be said that the kapok dressing is twice as light as the cotton 
one. Thus, with etjual weights, twice as many kapok dressings would be 
made as cotton dressings, and, at equal prices, the kapok dressings would 
only cost half as much as the cotton dressings. Kapok is supple, if it has 
not undergone a chemical treatment or been stove compressed. It is 
warm and is apparently an excellent insulator. It is very soft, it is even 
somewhat elastic, and the dressings do not need applying tightly. It is 
waterproof, but can be made absorbant. M. I/. Rigotard (<( Preparateur 
de Chimie)) at the «Jardin Colonials) has obtained absorbant kapok by 
treating it for one hour at T2()^C with soda lye at 0.73^’ Baume, and ffle fibres 
were apparently unaltered by the treatment. The waterproof (juality of 
kapok does not apply im'ariably, as ether, alcohol, oil of turpentine and va- 
seline oil pass tlirough it ; it soaks up soap water, soda lye, saponin ; it 
also soaks up wound secretions whether they are irrigated (Dakin, serum, aro- 
matic solutions) or not ; the pus formed does not pass through it but mi- 
croorganisms and leucocytes become orientated along its fibres. 

Chemists will probably produce a cheap absorbant form of kapok, but 
this may not be very desirable, and crude kapok, simply freed from the 
seeds and fanned, will SQTve as a dressing. 

The author entirely replaced cotton by kapok for 8 months at the Hos- 
pital of the Jardin Colonial. 

The author gives dircctioas for the preparation and sterilisation of 
kapok dressings. 
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521 - The Physico-chemical State of the Protein In Cow’s Milk - paimer i, s ami 

vSeoTT R G ,iii I'he JoH nalof Uiolojtral ChemMiv, XXXVIT, No 2, pp. 271 281 
-f- s T.iblt's Biltnnort, P\l>ni:nv, totq. 

The authors filtered through Pasteur Chamberland filtering tubes 
under pressure fresh .skim milk, skim milk mixed with 5 % of chloroform, 
skim milk mixed with 0.05 % of formaldehyde, and skim milk mixed with 
lactic acid. The total protein content passing through the filters was 
determined in each case by preci])itation with Almen s tannic acid 
reagent, and the non-protein nitrogen in the filtrate from the precipitate 
thus formed. 
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It was found that the casein-free protein of the filtrate never exceeded 
10 ‘^o of the casein-free protein content of the oripual sample ; generally 
it was much below this figure. Moreover, the nou-protcin nitrogen of the 
original milk could only be partially recovered from the milk mixed with 
chloroform or formaldehyde. 

A comparison of the results obtained by the authors with those 
of other workers showed the siz.c of the pores of various Chamberland 
filters to vary greatly, so that conclusions from experiments including 
filtration must be drawn with reserve. The authors believe the albumin 
of skim milk to occur in the colloidal state, and tli lit it does not form a true 
solution, as would apjiear to be the case when it passes through a filter 
with insufficiently fine pores. This was shown by the fact that, in their 
investigations, most of the proteins'^other than casein were held by the 
finer-textured filters. 

522 - The Bacterial Flora of the Whey fr >m ** Grana,, Cheese. — dalla Torrc, a ' 

in Stiizinnt ^pruntfitfalt a 'ratte ifalt tfu', 1,1, Pt Mode ti.i, t()t8 

The study of the bacterial flora of whey is important in so far as it 
reflects that of the corresponding cheese. 

The author first reviews previous work: — by {spaixanzani (1888), 
who was the first to propose For making « grana » cheese, the inoculation of 
the milk with whey obtained from carefully made cheese ; by PAvSCKTTt, 
who determined the (piantity of serum-ferment or serum-graft to be added to 
the milk in the \'at and found a method for controlling the fermentation 
of serum to be used as a graft and for propagating it ; by CtORini, who op 
posed the use of serum-graft, recommending the use of selected ferments. 
He next describes his researches in the Bacteriological T/aboratory of the 
Kxperi mental Chc^ese making Station at l/)di ; they include the bacterial 
analysis of whey and the examination of the corresponding cheese when it 
was siiffici'^ntly ripe to allow of a sure judgment. The chief facts^observed 
are given below. 

The lactic bacteria in the flora of whey are more or less frequently re- 
presented bv various types of the Bad. r^isr/ of FrktjdicnriUCII. But for 
greater simplicity, the author divides the lactic rod-sha])od organisms into 
2 classes : coatiuhttins^, which coagulate milk in a time of varying length, 
rarely more than 4 days, without producing gas ; coai^itlalw/^ f^as producers, 
which only coagulate milk after a long time or even not at all, and^which 
always produce gas, some in small, others in large, quantities. 

The gas - producing coagulating bacteria can be distinguished 
from other similar gas-producers {acro^enes and coli) by numerous phy 
siological aiuF morphological properties and Especially * because they are 
anaerobic. 

The taste produced by the coagulating bictc'ria, which usually is clearly 
acid, is, in some ca‘^os, slightly or even obviously" bitter; it is probable that the 
coagulating rod-shaped organisms with this bitterness, effuse bitterness 
when they arc numerous in the cheese. Tlie4iumbers per c. c. of the inicroor 
ganisms occurring most frequently in the whey are given in the follo- 
wing Table : 
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\ umbers per c c, of ike comnumc^t muroorganisms m uhey from ii^j^rana* 


I) ll( 

Niiiiilxr 

cheese 

1 Co i{;ulatiiu* ^ 

^ Cfnqillcltlllg 1 

ilact la<Hs 

SuiharoiiiNcts 

ot tiK inihsis 

tif llu 

s{ rum 

H ictciia 

2 IS proilucLis ^ 

aciJt 

\n{l 

'1 oiulns 

M.irch 0 

2 *^ 

2 000 

2 I eH>o 

8 OCX) (XX) 

2 2 000 000 

Vptil ’5 

2(> 

10 e>oo 

(X) ooci 

>7 000 000 

10 OCX) 

May 24 

-7 

CK )0 

Zi OCH) 

(j (x>o 000 

|0 (XX) 

]unc 

28 

50 f)(M) 

000 

j 000 OOC) 

(XX) 000 

luly S 

2<) 

2 exHj 

400 000 

50 ooo’ooo 

2 0 (»C) 000 

Xugllst ]J 

V* 

1 6c(MJO(JO 

I 000 000 1 

I I 0 (X> (H)t> 

N( t ct iiiiUd 

Siptcinbei 1*1 

SI 

1 

^ 0 (M) 0 f>() I 

I 

2 000 000 

1 j OCX) 1 >00 

1>A mi liik( 

2 soo 000 

Otlobtr II 

S2 

20 000 ' 

f)oo Oo<» 

« X )0 (XX) 

/ 00 000 

\oveinbcr 8 

ss 1 

T eoo 

200 e>eio 

(XX) 000 

() 700 

Ik( ember T^ 


70 e)Oo 

<p) (X >0 

10 000 OOlJ 

2 2 f) 0 () 

I aimary 8 . 

S5 

2 < ) 000 

JO noc> 

10 000 000 

14 (XX) 

1 cbniciry 1 7 

a* , 

000 

l> () 0 (^ 

^ ‘ )00 000 

2 >00 


It will be seen from the Table that dm in^ the warm months tin content 
ol lactic b.Hilli IS mneh gieatei than dnrinu tin lold monllis, and nliih* 
the coaj^ulators pTedomiuatc dtiiUn^ the warm scmsou, the c o ii;ul itmu; ijjns 
pi odneers dotmnate in the cold season ^ 

The quantitv of Ikaf lac/fs a(tdi \ari< s ^leath , but it is aln i\s ]n2;h 
Certain baeletia often assume the foini of di])locoLCi 01 ^tnqdoc occ 1, often 
in \eiv lonej chains, occasionalK some of tfieni ha\e stimi^v ])io])(, rlies 
The form of Bacf lacfis oadt \ane^, but there aU‘ two main t^ pes - i) 
(piite round or slightly elongated ’) vei)’^ close* to the lod sh i]>e 

The !saccharom> ces and Tornlas, with a few e\ccptions occiii m tin 
greatest numbers in the \^^^rm season Of tlu other mu root i^arn Mils those 
occurring most fieciiiently are the cocci white ind \e 11 o\v lods (lupRfv 
ine: or not) and spore f 01 mine bacteiia 

Those cheese's ivete found of bad (|uaht\ whost wdu > contained (00 
many aooffcncs and (oJt bacteria, or a lart^e nuinbcT of coi^^julatin^ v;as 
])roducers especially if sjiecies wene piescnl that piodiund a ^i< .it d(*il ot 
‘jjas In t he first case t he cheeses were \ ci > swollen wnt 1 1 ^ ponory cii id with 
a sweetish, unpleasant taste in the second the ( lueses weip moie 01 less 
foliated, usutillv with .1 (jUrUilitv of closel 3 " packed “ e\es lint it is 
not the number of q.is ptoduciiiG; bacteiia tint iiifluencxs the quahtv 
of the clwse it is also their enerejy as c»as junducei s when the^ ate nuiiK - 
ions but of a stock th it is a pool j;as ]uoduc< r, tlie cheese has no dedccts 
These facts suj^orest that the coa«j;ulatin<» eas jirodiieeis to which tlu* 
normal e^es of qjran^i cheese are sup])osed to be due (*an -.onud lines, if 
juesent in laic:e numbers ,md still moreif thew are \ .iritdies produciiu^ much 
e^as, contiibiite to foini ' foliations ” sfopjli iture ”) in “ i^tan.i cheese 
As the bacteiial floia of the whew is so v niible the use of selected 
ferments is pi<*fer ible to that of “ serum i;iafl ’ 
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52 5 - Slaughtering Pigs and the Preparation of their Flesh on the Farm. — \shbi«x>k 

F G 111(1 Ai>fTHOvy (V V, 111 the C S De^futm^n^ A ncnltun^ I nma'' BulUtin 

()l^, TO T>p 4- M’^i'ihnia:too, n nmhit. 

This Bulletin urges farmers to consume more home giown meat 
so as to save by buying less. The subjects treated aie * — ^implements 
used for slaughtering and preparing the meat ; slaughtering, ])iepcirativ)n 
of the carcasses ; cutting the different parts ; preserving, prepardtion cff 
lard, salting in brine and dry salting, smoking, sausage making , descrip- 
tion of a small room for smoking meat ; detailed description of a small 
refrigerator. 

524 “ Analysis of an Egg Powder, — OAK'^inR, m thi* Jom mil lU Phaimacie it ih Chimic^ 

Y< ,ir TTo S ru^ 7, Vol XVIII, X<> 12 pp T*"" Pjii*'. Dcccmbd. kiis 

por some years a powder made from dried eggs has been on the 
market, and is now largely used by manufacturers of alimentar}’^ pastes. 
The present scarcity of fresh eggs b is led the author to study the exact 
composition and food value of this powder. 

From the organoleptic point of view, it is a clear yellow powder, of 
pecial taste, in which analy<?is has shown the presence of j)rotein nitrogen, 
organic phosphoric acid and calcium phosphate, the absence of ‘Starchy 
matter or sugar, and the CdlcuUted percentage composition ot which is* — 
Water S.qq ; Protein, 41. ; Pattv bodies and lutein, ^5.32 ; Distearic 
ecithin. 20.56; Ash, 3.58 Tlie author calculates that an average hen’s egg 
corresponds to 15 gin. of egg powder and tint i kg. of the powder repre- 
sents 66 \ average eggs 

The author concludes that in times of fool shoitage ond food restric- 
tions, the egg powder can be cliss^d among substitution products of goo 4 
qualitv and real foid value, the use of which can be recommended to Hie 
public in the absence of fre-,h eggs. 

525 - Wibls from Morocco -SmNj ir tin^ 

526 Ritional Utilisation of Animri Carcasses. — ^R^BOT^t m Uu Annaiis chi' mi 

Inilvtique et (Jl Chimie 4 vSetas Vf»l i, No j. p]) 1 r Fi^ Pc- 

Inniiv, Tf)H) 

The author draws attention to the new conditions of certain industries 
which were formerly of no account and which, owing to the restrictions im- 
posed by the war, have assumed such an economic importance that thev 
can no longer be disregarded. The bv ])roducts of life, like industrial 
by-products should be taken account of and utilised as far as possible. 
It is for this reason that the author has made a special study of the 
knacking industry, which deals with the treatment of animal carcasses, 
the by-products from various kinds of slaughter-houses and abattoirs, 
offals meat condemned as unfit for fo)d, fibh offals, bones from various 
sources etc.. In 1903, dk Rdcquigny calculated that in Prance the 
loss of livestock from accidents and diseases amounted to >0 or 40 million 
franc. In Belgium, in 1910, M\rtkns estimated these lo’sses at 12 mil- 
lion francs. In (l^rmany, where the &nacking industry had assumed 
special importance, Hoffmannt estimated that, in 1907, 2 50^ 000 
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quintals of meat were flayed and dressed while 500 000 quintals were 
condemned, representing in saleable products, the considerable sum 
of 25 million francs. A works outside Paris deals every day with 35 thou- 
sand kg. of meat of various origins, while another treats 12 000 to 17 000 
kg. These figures are sufiicient to show the necessity that technical 
experts should take up the question and find out how to obtain the 
maximum profit from these by-products, whilst improving the hygienic 
conditions under which the industry is at present carried on. 

The author considers the actual state of the kiiacking industry in France: 
— it scarcely exists as an organised industry and is guilty, bometimes, of 
an absolute lack of hygiene, sometimes of the use of wasteful or imperfect 
methods, such as, tor exam])le, burying animals that might pollute the 
underground wnter by infiltration; burning them in the open air, resulting 
in heavy exi)ciises ind sl(/W, and incomplete combustion; cooking of various 
offals in vats over open fires or in the open air, or in closed vats, methods 
giving bad yields, as the gelatinous broths, which go bad very easily are gene- 
rally lost, while there is no guarantee that the cooked meat has been sterilised. 

Other and better methods have been suggested with satisfactory results. 
In one of them the fats are extracted by the use of suitable solvents , such 
as benzine, petroleum ether, airbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride; this 
process is used in France mostly for removing the fat from bones destined for 
m<iking glues and superphosphates. Another excellent method, suggested 
by Aim6 Girard, but not veiy well known, consists in treatingj^e car- 
casses with concentrated sulphuric acid, cold or h(^t, at 66^ Ba uni e, by which 
the animal tissues arc completely destroyed, independently of the fat that 
can be collected ; by adding tricalcium phosphate to fhe acid liquid, a rich 
manure is obtained free from pathogenic germs, for no bacterium can with- 
stand contact with concentrated sulphuric add. Very satisfactory” results 
have been given hy methods based on the treatment of carcasses in close 
vats with steam under pressure. The steam under pressure causes the meat 
to undergo-a profound p)hysical change and a partial chemical transforma- 

Section of .the Hartmann Apparatus. 

Explanation of thetitlcs of the section. 

Extractein ct apjiarfil ^ dessication — Extractor and dc«^iccat( r 
Vers la puin].c k vide — Towards thr vacuum pump 
Depart du bouillon — Exit of broth 

R^ervoir ^ gelatine retouniant IVxtmcteur — Rcservcdi for gclatiiic icturnu p to the 

extractc)r. 

S^paratcur de Graisses — Fat separator. 

Recipient inteim6diairc — Inlcimcdiary rtcipitnl 
Bouillons d^graiss^s — Fat-frcc broth. 

Concentrateur ile Gelatine — Gelatine concentrator 

G61f tine concentric dirigie,sur Textractcur — Conccntiatcd gilatiiie passii g to the ex- 
tractor. 

Tuyauterie permettant Facets A IVxtracteur tie ^ — Tubing leading live sttrm or steom 
vapeur vive ou dc vapeur produitc par la enneen- produced by concentrating the gela* 
tration de la Gilatine tine to the extractor 

Vapeur venant de la chaudiire — Steam cc ming fre m the boiler. 

[»»«] 
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tion ; tJie fiit melts completely, the hones lose their content ot gelatine and, 
consequently, their hardness and coin]>aci iiature, while the meat is com- 
l>letely sti-rilised ; when dried the meat forms a valuable meal. 

Many ipppratuses hnve been made to cany out this treatment. The 
author considers the general ])rinci])le underlying the construction of all of 
1 hem, which is — treating the c ircasses in hermetically closed vats by steam 
under pressure for siiliicicMt time lor complete cooking and perfect steri- 
lisation ; sepnratiiiir th'* fats from the gelatinf>us brv)tli ; drying th(‘ meat and 
making it into an .luimal meal (if good commercial value. The various 
im])rovements iiitriKluced into the ai)])ara1uses have only the (ibject of 
(^‘iiabling the tri^atment in qin-stiou to be carried out at a minimum cost and 
with a maximum yield, an(l to ensure : — l) the destruction of all the infec- 
tious trerms ; 2) the translormation of all the solid or liquid parts of the car- 
casses that eont<uu organi(' ina Iter ini o st(*rilised products that can be stored, 
and to mak(Mhe wal(^r contained in the cir.'ass^^s absolutely harmless; 
3j tli»" trealm<‘nt of the carcasses of animals tint have died from inh^ctious 
diseases without any previous cutting np ; 4) the prevention ol any 
possibility of newly iutectiiig the finished ])roduct by e()iitact with the raw 
materials; 5) tint no object loiiabh* odours should be given off that might 
l)rove a nuisance to the neighbourhood of the woiks (whil ■ ranking th(*ui in 
the first class of d<ingerous or unhealthy works). 

The author gives a detailed descri])ti()n of one of these modem 
a]#paratuscs, tint of Hartmann : -the apjxiralus for exti action and lor 
drying i> a l.irgt' hofizoatal, cylindrical aut</cl<ive with a aoubh* 
lining. 111 united on two tniimions .nul oble to rotate at t8o‘^ round its 
axle ; in the autoclave is p]ac(‘d a ])crl()rated steel dnuii moving lound the 
axle ol the autoclave and carr3ring mixers on its periphery; a door is provided 
for inittiug in the cireasses. 

TJi liquids (^xtr^cled from the raw material under lb' .iction of bait 
flrain throiigh a pi]K* into a D'cipient (see tin a]q)eiided figure) callerl a 
tit s>^*\)ArdU)r '' (s^ pa Kdteur de ^/aissis) where the lats irate from the 
g''l iliiunis broth by diffi-reiux' ol d * isity and piss towards a collector; 
the gel itinous hr »th freed from Lit jiass.s through cn inlermc'diarv recipient 
into an evipirator where it is concuilrated down to gelatim* by luecns of 
^texm. The steam jiroduced by concentrating the biolh is fiassed to the 
autoclave, thus diminishing the amount of sle im required for cooking and 
dryiiig, .nni in this way economising fuel. 

Tile extr.iction is finished after cooking for 4 or 5 hours ; the drum is 
Set 7 (d ding and dx'six'cation begins ; the uu'al breaks up, lu.sses through 
the ])erforations on the drum, is ])ressed on the fixed walls of th^ autoclave 
by tliL. mixers and reduced to a meal. TJie gases or steam given off during 
desiecation are removed by a vacuum pumi), c mdeiised by contact with 
cold water or burnt in the grates. 

With this ipparatus the carcasses are (bait with in su('li a way that 
all tb* oiierations tab' place in heriiietioally closed reci])ients, at a tem- 
perature that ]>ro(iuces absolute stv'rili.sation , the steam pressure being 
at 4 kg. 
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The cnrcas^^ts treated] in this way yield 

1) Fi ts : UK^rt' or less coloured, but can be. bicachf d and sohi to so*i]> 
makers ; in i<)io the pric^ was 80 francs per 100 kg.; HARTMA^N ])iits 
it between 50 and 75 Irancs ; at presciit it has reached about 380 irancs. 

2) Animal meal: pie\ioiisly onl}^ used as a fertiliser ; but scientific 
exj)eriineiits liavt shown that it is <jnit(‘ suitable for feeding ]ngs, poultry 
and fisJi. According to Haktjuann the average cLenneal composition of 
tliis meat tnealis : - dr\" matter, 92 % : nitrogt'ii 8 to 9.6 % (corn s])(mding 
to 50-6C/ % oi crude ])rotoiii) ; phos])horic acid, 8 % ; hit, 10 to 12 %. Be- 
fore the war the j>nce of meat meal lor tcu.d varied, reaching 15 to 22 fiancs 
per 100 kg. 

3) Gelaiinc • does not go bad, and criii be usid in making objets 
moulded in stucco, j>lastcr, etc. ; it can be mixed withs(»me absorbent such 
as i)eat, and used as a leililiset. The sale i)ricc of gelatine as such is fiom 
7 to 12 francs ; as iiiaiiure, its ]>ricc varies according to its content of nitro- 
gen, phos])horie .icid and pida^^h, which vane s bet we ^ 11 the f( ilowiiig figures : 
— nitrogen, 8-9 % ; jjhospliotic aeid, 1.5 - 2.5 % , potash, 1.5 : 2.5 %. 

The yield ot the Hartmann apparatUvS varies witluii fairly wich li- 
mits according to the raw iiiat<*rial dealt with. For animals in n noimal 
stab Hartmann gives the yhdd as : - fat, about lo % ; dcgelatinised ani- 
mal meal i8 % ; gelatiiK, 6 to 8 %. 

The firm of Hart.mann imikes various sizes oi a])paratus : - 500, 

750, 1000, 1500, 2000 and 2500 kg. ])rr e'lmrge. The tot.d length ot the 
treatment is from 8 to 10 hours tor the large machines and 6 to 7 hours tor 
the small ones., One ap])aratUvi can be charged twace a ch‘y, and, using pre- 
war pnci s as a basis, a complete plant suitable for treating jouo to 4000 kg. 
l)er da}’ would cost about 60 ouo francs, including the buildings. Jt is 
evident how the knacking industry is v hanged by the use of such an apj)a- 
latus and how imj»ortaiit it becomes by enabling the by-prodncls of value 
to be re overed in a scientific and rational nuunier. 
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TO PARASITES OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

527- Researches on Potato Leaf Curl in France. — schribacx, m the Comptes rendus 

(Utsianws de I’AcaiUmu d A 'ncultuie de France, Vol V, No Jio, pp 356358 Paris, 

M'^n h tato 

The luthor presented to the Frencb “Academic d 'Agriculture “ a 
report by MM Blanchard and Pjbjrret on potato leaf curl disease. 

Experiments carried out during 1918 in the I/oire department have 
confirm* ‘d the views previously held by the two workers (i) They h ive con- 
cluded, from their experiments, that nitrate of soda has a certain thera- 
peutic aotitju on plants 'suffering from the disc ise, which is certainly the ma- 
nifestation of a disturbance in the feeding of the plant. In fact, the charac- 
ters of th" diseise ire precisely those observed in dll phnts placed under 
siiuihr conditions, but the chief cruse of the trouble appears to be an insuffi- 
cient supply of nitrogen, ind “ leaf curl “ is ipparently relited to vNkit is 
known IS “ iiitrogen stirvation “ It appeals from experimental evidence 
thit tlr “nitrogen stirvation’* cm date bick for sev^ual generations 
which explains whv leal curl is a tr uismissible disease. From this it will 
be seen why a tuber obtained from a b idly nourished plant, planted in the 
sim* region, uiijir siinilir conditions of soil, manuring and cultiyation, 
continues to degenerate, while when removed to another region, it gives 
bigger yields aii<l s emstoinpiove This also explains why, when left in the 
sim' region, it impnvos under the influence of manuring and cultivation. 

The two experimenters are continuing their work. 

52S - Rust, a Pnysiological Disease of CDtton caused by Lack of Potash, in the Lesser 
Antilles — *9 1 No a 6 i of this Review 

520 - Oi the Dyiaj Off of Spruce (P/cea exeetsA) 11 the Arve Valley (Cheddeand 

CdUDHIx). ^ M\xgiv ly , III 111 C tm^tes renius seince^ I Academ'c d Azrtcul 
turi dt Frince, Vol V No 6 nn. tqs 204*4-1*} Pn?^ ‘"Pari'i Pr* bru irv 12 1010 

In May, 1917 Command int Manoin reported to the “ Societe de Pa- 
thologic vegetale “ ot France, the dcbtiuctive eff(*ct of fumes from the 
Ch"dd^' wirks, sitiiited in th- Aivc villey, u few miles distant from F^yet- 
Saint-Gervais, in the Alps 

According to M ManOin’s observations, the conifers were most attack- 
ed, while th‘‘ broad-leaved trees, except the clumps of birch growing near 
the w:)rks, remained unhurt Anixing the couifer‘=, the spruce [Piccd ex- 


(i) S^e i? , December 1917, No 1229 (Ed) 

[StT»5t0] 
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ceha), which is particularly sensitive to the tumes fiom the works is killed 
in a short time ; however, Abies nnd especially A, pectmata and A, Nord- 
manniana resist fairly well, and Finns sylvestris also resists though not so 
well as the firs. 

During the summer of 1918, the spruce in the valley of Chamonix and 
particularly in Bouchet wood, in the same valley, were re])orted to be rapid- 
ly dying off Owing to the relative proximity of tlie Ch*^dde works and 
tile damage caused by the fumes given off, it was feared that the Bouchet 
wood might also fall a victim to the fumes. 

Chedde region. — The Chedde ivorks manufacture the explosives 
known by their name which are based on perchlorate of potassium, 
sodium or ammonium. During the war their ])roduction has been intensified 
and the fumes they give off contain chlorine compounds vv^hich, in the 
presence of water, finally produce hydrochloric acid. 

The region suffering from the tumes given off by the works includes an 
elliptical area whose large diameter, parallel to the Arvc, is 19 kilometres, 
from Fayet-Saint-Gervais to Servoz, and whose small diameter is 4 kih)- 
metres. The damage noted does not surpass the level of 900 metres, the 
bottom of the valley being a little under 700 metres. 

In this zone the broad -leaved trees apparently do not suffer, except the 
birches and alders situated within a radius of 100 to 200 metres around 
the works ; furtb^r away, they are healthy. The acacias are normal, even 
in the park round the works ; it was noticed however, that those on the 
sides of the road above the works appear to have smcdler leaflets than is 
normal. 

The shrubs ind hushes of every kind : — hawthorn, vanous kinds ot 
thorn, dog-berry, privet, viburnum, holly, etc., ap])e{ir to be immune, (*veri 
neat the works. 

The pines are attacked most. Spruce is the least resistant, and it dies 
4 to 6 yi irs after tiie yellowing of the new leaves that is one of the first 
symptoms of attack. 

Ahes peotmata and Finns syloestris are more resistant, although the 
pine seems less so than the fir. So far no injury to the yew and larch has 
been reported. 

The author has found that the r«*sistance of the silver fir (Abies pectmata) 
and the vScotch fix(FtnHs sylvestris)ib due to a system of defence produced in 
the living tissues owing to the stimulus of the toxic substances. In Abies 
pectmata, the defence is brought about bv the building up of an imjKU- 
meable wall of cork ; tliis is the normal reaction of most plants against 
toxic or parasitic action ; in the pine the means of defence — a quite new 
one — consists in the secretion of gummy matter that fills the intercellular 
spaces or other gaps and thus prevents the entry ot the toxic substances. 

The spruce, although more sensitive than A, pectinata and P. ^ylve- 
sir IS, has not the time to begin a system of defence and its green tissues a re 
rapidly killed by the tumes. 

In the area defined above, the spmee^are dried up or theii foliage si ow^s 
up rust -coloured against the green ot the bn^a d-leaved trees. At the be- 
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ginning of the attack, the needles ot the last shoots first turn yellow through- 
out their whole length, theti they fall owing to the premature formation 
of a cork cicatrix at their base. All the anntial shoots aic soon 
stripped, but the stem and buds remain alive, and the latter open daring 
the siimmei, giving the trees a peculiar appeaiance. During the autumn 
the oldest leaves turn yedlow and fall more or less rapidly, the tree dies of? 
more raindly and at the end of 4 , sometimes 6 , years it is quite dead. The 
mortality has increased during the war owing to the greater amounts of 
ex]dosi ves maiiuta ctiin^d . 

Microscopical exjiniinatioii of the leaves of the silver fir and Scotch 
fir has shown that the toxic fumes (io not ])cnetrnte into the tissues in the 
gaseous state thnmgh the vStomata, for the regions mar the guoid cells of 
the stennatn show no signs of d*vmage. It is brought about by the mists, 
whose dro])S of w\ater, ait^r having dissolved the toxic substances, 
gather on the leaves, cling to their ends and gradually ])renotrate into 
them, fiom lht‘ point towards the base. In fact, the d^densivt^ tissms in 
tlu needles of the- fir or ])iue are always oriented in a transverse direction. 

This observation is very important, as it excludes the j^ossibility that 
th^* injurious drops might be carried \ery br from the works. 

Chamonix uegion. - There arc numc'rous clumps of s])rucc in good 
Cf)ndition in the region betw’ceii Servo/ and Chamonix. Small areas can 
be seen here and there where tlie foliage is yellow and a iew^ trees are dying ; 
but in these places it can easily be seen that Ips typoi'raphaa {“ hostriche ”) 
has been causing damage. It is only near Houches that s))ols can Hk seen 
that rc'.'illy somewhat those in the cliim])S ])oi<oned by the Chedde fumes. 
From Ilonches up to Chamonix, no trace of any toxic action van besten 
in the Ixealthy giei*n of these spruce. 

After Cluiiiionix, one reaches Boaclu t wood , where the spruce is severely 
attacked in area.s of varying size. Some arc dead and have lf»sl their needles, 
while some liave foliage which has i)aitiallv or entirely yellowed, but wliose 
needier remain 'Ui the tree In no case re any characters observed like 
those noted on spruce in the Chedde segion:- falhd the needles of the last 
shoot with intact buds tint open giving fine green «lioots, aJid remaining 
thus during llie summer, but going yellow a nd dying with tho first logs. 

The author thought that the stripping of the branches hi the Bonchet 
wood occurred late and at the time the buds were diied up and iiicajiable 
in the ordinary course of events of ])roducing new shoots. 

On certain trees, even when still green, mimerous lichens {Ramalma, 
Evernia, Parmclia) are sometimes sef n, thus demonstrating a poor state of 
vegetation, but with the exception of a few^ saprojihytic fungi, no traces of 
])arasitic invasion can be seen on the aerial part. The ver\’' variety of the 
organisms harboured by the branches and sometimes by the leaves, shows 
that they have nothing to do with tliis disease of spruce. 

Fxainination at the foot of dead or d^dng trees has disclosed neither 
tJie pn sciice ot Vni{n!ina annosa {Trametes radicipmUi) (i) nor that of 7>rt- 
metes Pint, which also attacks spruce. 

(i) Syii. Fomts annosvs. (Ed.) 

[5t5] 
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Wf are, therefore, in the presence of a pbysioloj^ical disease of as yet 
uncertain origin. 

In any case, it may be taken as certain that the hy]>othcsis of tlit iii> 
jurious influence of the fumes from the Chedcle works should be set aside 
in the case of the diseas(‘d spruce^ in the Boiichet wood. 

DISEASES DT^E TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PI, ANTS. • 

« 

530 - Virgin Soil Containing Fungi Capable of Attacking Certain Plants - vSt c No. 42^ 

<jf this litvu'ic 

531 - The Relation of Potato Scab {Oospora Scab/es)} to Soil Reaction : Investi- 
gations in the United States. - GillispieE J aid IIckstI, a, in Soil Saaice, 

Vol VI, No. 3, pp + i *]' Jiihlioginphy (>1 ..*3 I’liblicatiuiib B 

, i«>i8 

All examination of numerous soiis ftem the noith of the {state ('f Maine, 
U. S. A., shc)wed the a])peu ranee of scab of the tubers of ])oti.t('est(' be close- 
ly connected with the r(‘action of the soil as measured by lhehydrf>gen-ion 
concentration of its solution. This disease is rare in ^eid scjils, in which 
the hydrogen-ion concentration (exjiressed SorknsI'N's formula Pji (i) 
is below 5,2, but is common in soils, the Pn of which apj)reciabl3" t‘xceeds 
this figute, ( sp(‘ciall3" in those* ^^ith an alkaline reaction, (viitli a Ph above7) 
(2) The limit Ph — 5.2 can, naturally, not be ceaisidered as absolute, but is 
fairly eommoii in many dilTerent soils and differs little from that assigned 
to the development <'»f Oosporu scab^s in ex])eriinental culture nn dia iu the 
laboratory. 

Potatoes and otlici market garden (to])S have been succtssfully grown 
ill numerous soils with a Pn equal te, 5 2 without liming. This shcAvs that 
];otatoes can do well in certain soils without the .'i])pljcation of cpiantities 
of liiiK making their reaction ueutial (Ph =- 7), or even slightly alkaline 
(Pii above 7), contrary to the a.ssertion of vSliAKUand lIOAtJl and. Tins result 
is of great inqiortance because liming, by decreasing the acidity oi the soil, 
favours scab. It also sh(»ws that it is not possible to assign to the lime re- 
quirement of the soil a limit as definite us Ph 7 (neutrality), but that this 

iiiiit must ])«* determined exjierimentallv for each case* with sjK'cifu* crops. 

(1) Foi tile dclinilion ot this teini set* K I'tb , n>ig, No. I'ig (hd ) 

(2) These fael'^ conrinii the slatementb on this snbjetl in STr\ENS niid Hall. Diseases 

of Economte Phinls, Nov York, igio. p. 2G8. Si'ab of tul)ers is louiid particularly in very 
moist s»>ilb with an alkaline reaction The fertiliscis which tdid tt> increase the allailiiiity 
of the soil (wood ash, potash, soda, faimyard-nianuie, lime, etc ) fnvijui the dt vel( ijmeiit cf 
Oospora Sc'ibu'> and agjaavate the disease in .soil already inlectc d TeKilisfis wha h i7*( ita.**!' 
the acidity of the soil (super-phospliates, aniinonium sulphate, tMjtassiuni salts (ithtr than 
carbonate, etc ), help by this very el(ef"t to decrease the disease. On the other thand roiatum 
helps to deercase soil infection, so lone; as not only jiotatocs, butalso olhci plants liable to be- 
in feet ed by such as beets, luinips, and cabbages are txeludcd. The effeel 

of Tfitation is heightened by any cultuial nieth * wlych will inerease the aeidil3" oi <ht‘ ‘•oib 
es]x-cially digging in gie( n maiiur. . [ 2 'U ) 
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To measure with certainty the soil reaction by means of the hydrogen 
ion concentration it is necessary to know thoroughly the precision of the 
methods used to determine this concentration. The authors compared 
the results obtained by the electrometric and colorimetric methods respec- 
tively (i) and found them to agree in the limit of experimental error. To 
ra ikc determinations with air-dried soil i to 2 c. c. of water per gramme must 
be added, but this addition doe«; not appreciably decrease the sensitive- 
ness of the methods. 

5^2 - Rust-R3sistant Oats in Texas, USA- Set- No. 416 of thi^ Review. 

53^ - DissasB-lssistant CDilee Plants in Indo-China. — S e No 00 of this Revtcw. 

5 ^ - Sulphur LimB Washes. — Vrrmorel cUv\ Dantony, iu the Comptes rendm dcs 

si inocs (Ur Acadc^mic d' i^ttcuHure de France, ^o]. IV, No. 5, pp 161*164 Paris, Ft- 

hrnnrv <1, ioto 

Washes made from sulphur and lime are extremely valuable. They 
are the only ones of ])ractical use against “ leaf-curl ” and leaf-spot'' ; 
th^'y also destroy scale-insects. 

In America, they are used in every orchird ; Prof. Marchal, in his 
work on the Americin Ex])erimeiit Stations, has drawn attention to their 
value and the advintages of using them. 

There are many foimtilae for preparing lime-sulphur w.ishes, but in 
most cases these w<ish<^s «irc uncertain in their effects, produce seriouS%corch- 
ing and do not alw lys give the lesults expected of them. 

After having found, by numerous exj)erimeiits, that the way in which 
they are U'^ed hid little influence, it occurred to the authors that the diffe- 
rences in action and ])roperties were due to differences of chemical composi- 
tion, and for this reason they have studied the factors that might cause the 
composition to vary. 

To this end, M. D\ntonv has carried out over a thousand analyses at 
the Villelranche Viticultural vStation, and both authors have made hundreds 
of experiments. 

At present they only give the chief conclusions they have arrived at, 
ind refer those who require more detailed information to a paper where the 
work is fully dealt with. 

Sulphur-lime washes may contain the following substances : 
d) in solution : cilcium hyposulphite, carbon tctrasulphidc, calcium 
pentasulphide, oxysulphides of cxlciuin ; 

b) in tlie sediment : sulphur, lime, calcium sulphite, calcium sul- 
pbeate and calcium oxysulphide. 


(i) A c imp irisuii of th jse tw ) m.*thoils nude bv U J Gillespie is described in R. 
July, iMHi, N) 7 u F )r th’ I’lerinuiitiun of th^ hydi mviou concentration sec also. R. 
Aug , iqiS, N) 839, and R N)v , loiS, Ni 120^ : W. M Clark and H. A I<UB 3 , The Colo- 
rimetric 1 ) dermin ition of th.^ Hydrogen • Ion Concentration and it^ Applications in Bicterio- 
iogy,mihcjourml oi Bictaudogy 1917, Vol II, pp i-ji, 109-136, 101-236. [Ed ) 

[SS1-5S4] 
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All the other substances reported present, such as lime in solution, sulph- 
hydrates, hydrosulphohydrates, etc., were not found. 

The relative proportions of the dissolved constituents vary with the 
following conditions : — i) temperature of heating ; 2) duration of heating 
3) relative proportions of sulphur and lime ; 4) quantity of water ; 5) dura- 
tion of cooling ; 6) surface exposed to the air and, consequently, the shape 
and capacity of the vats used in making it ; 7) impurities in the lime and 
especially the presence of magnesia ; 8) quantity and nature of the sedi- 
ment. 

Temperature of heatina,. i) At ordinary temperatures and after con- 
tact lasting several months, oxysulphides of calcium, calcium hyposulphite 
and a little calcium tetrasulphide are formed ; 2) the quantity of soluble salts 
formed increases with the temperature up to iO(y'C. ; at low temperatures 
calcium hyposulphite is mostly formed ; at high temperatures sulphides 
predominate ; the result is that the absolute quantities of hyposulphite 
keep on increasing, while the percentage of this substance in relation to the 
sulphides diminishes. 

Duration of heating. — i) The content of dissolved sulphur increases with 
the time of boiling tor 45 minutes, then decreases ; 2) at first, tetrasulphide 
is formed, and pentisulidiide afterwards appears progressivel3^ 

Proportions of lime and sulphur: — i) with tlv^ pro])ortion of 3.2 of 
sulphur to I of caloitim, the maxiratim of sulphur in solution is obtained ; 
both above and below these figures, the quantity of suli)hur diminishes ; 
2) above 2.C) of sulphur to i of calcium, a mixture of tetra-and peiitasulphide 
is obtained. 

Proportion of znikr. — 'th^ fractions of sulphur and lime which dissolve 
ncrerse as the qin utity of water increases U]) to 3.1 of watei toi of sufidiur- 
im • mixture ; al; )ve, tli* fraction dissolved decreases. 

Duration of coolini;. —The pro])ortion of calcium hy])f)sulphite decreases 
the more the cooling is slow. 

Surface exposed to the air. — The greater the sur- ice ex])osed to the air 
the more calcium hyposulphite is formed. 

Magnesia .’ — The magnesia causes consideiablc losses of sulphur and 
results in sulphuretted hydrogen being given olT ; magnesian limestones 
should, on this account, not be used. 

Nature of the sediment : — The piesciice of an jxcess of lime in the sedi- 
ment leads the formation of oxysulphides of calcium. 

From these indications it may be concluded that it is very difficult, in 
agricultural practice, to control at one and the same time all the above fac- 
tors and to obtain products of constant composition, without being gtiided 
by a chemist with experience in the matter. 

The density ot the solutions is not closely related to the content in 
sulphur, and it consequently cannot be used as a safe criterion. 

In using lime-sulphur washes, the ordinary sprayers made of red coj^per 
should not be used as they deteriorate rapidly. Aluminium and certain 
kind of brass should be used as they ryjsist sufficiently in practice to 
last well. 
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535 ~ A Preliminary Note on a Baeterial Disease of Foxtail in Arkansas, D. S. A. — 

Rosen H. II ,in ScunciT^ 8 , Vo’ XETX, No. i264,p, 201. Pa., March 21,1910. 

From Sc.*pteniber, 1918 till the following mid-November, near Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, was observed on the leaves, flowering stalks and glumes 
of foxlail(Se/ay/fl [^lauca [L.]Biauv).a disease distinguished by oval or round 
spots I to 2 mm. in diameter, and streaks 2 to 3 cm. long. Both the spots and 
the streaks were dark brown in colour. The disease seems fairly wide- 
spread round Favetteville, and is most })robably prevalent in Arkansas 
vState at leUvSt. 

The bacterium causing the disease was isolated and ])U re cultures of 
it obtainc'd. Jt was inoculated into healthy leaves by means of a stenlised 
])latinum needle and by spreading the bacteria over the leaves. Two or 
three days later the characteristic brown coloration of the tissue was ob- 
served at the ]>oints 0} inoculation. The bacterium was againisolated and 
grown in pure culture of the artificially inoculated points. 

Th(' bacterium was successfully inoculated into wheat, oats, rjT, barley, 
maize and Sudan grass, both by sj)raying and by a])]jliealion with jdati- 
nuin wire. It was re-isolatcd and obtained in ])ure culture from each of 
these hovSts. Judging by the a]'pearance of the infected ])lants in the green- 
houses in which the experiments were made, all th(‘ Ginmiiicae tested, ex- 
cept maize and sorghum, are liable to be very seriously attacked by the bacte- 
rium, which i)robably cones] )onds to Pi>eiidonionas Manus. Further 

investigations an*, h(jwwer, neccssaiv to identify dc'finittlv this i)acterinm. 

536 - The European Potato Wart Disease Discovered in Pennsylvania — Sanpi r*, j 0. 

inihv Monthiv IhtUdninfthi Slnl< C Hoduiillin ,\\)\ VJll.No oi-i ^ 4 

^ Fit'*' , S '( 1 MiK iitn, C Uiforitf.^ Tntiiu rv ■’nm 

The Euro])u)n])otntowart disease {CJiyvsoplilyctis cndohiodcaSchWh) (i) 
was recently disccwerul in the anthracite mining district of Pennsylvania 
in 28 towns mar Ha/leton, wh(*re it is found in the gardms of the miners. 
Tlu' intiodnctioii of the diseas( can be traced directly to the iniportatioii 
of })otato*s from without during the years tqio>I()I 2, i. (*., b^ f(U(‘ the pro- 
hibition to im])(ut ])otatoes. 

Fortunately the villages in which the disease occin.s aic sni rounded 
by vast stndclv ‘S covered with ihcifolia, V(fcciniuw,nm] wild plants, 

cultivated lan<i being absent. Moreover, as, in these tnwn.s, the consumjition 
of ])otnt(u s.gieatly exceeds the production, th( re is little danger of spread- 
ing the disea.se by means of the tubers. This is the fust time this disease 
has bt*en rei)orted in the United States. 

537 - Phytopbihora eryptogta n. sp., Peronosporacea Injurious to Tomato 

and to other Plants in Ireland — ffthybridceh u .ukI T,APFrRTy ii. a ,iii rue 

ScicntifiL Piocicdims o( the Royal I'ubhn Socitly, \\)] XV, (N S ), N(» 35 , pp 4i>7*505 

[- 3 Pl.itc' Dublin, Toio 

At the beginning of the summer of iqi6 specimens (d diseased tomato 
seedlings wen sent Iroiii a nursery in the suburbs of Dublin to the Seeds 


[i) Sti* R Jaji , ii;i I, No /(> ; R P\)» , j>fi No i«2 ; R. Oil, KJJ^, No, 95O; R. Aug , 
3 gi 6 , N(*. (j 3 M, (L^l ) 
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and Plant Disease Division of the Irish De])artment of Agriculture for exa- 
mination. A preliminary examination showed the disease to be of a new 
type. A visit to the nursery showed that it had been first observed three 
years previously on a few isolated ])lants. The second ye.ir it had become 
worse, and the third almost half ot the seedlings in the nurseiy were already 
either dead or dying. loiter the same disease was found, always on the to- 
mato, in two other nurseries and a few private gardens of the same district, 
as well as in different parts of Ii eland. This shows it to be fairl)^ comnnui 
in Ireland ; according to the authors it also occurs in England 

As a result of the disease the root -system and lower ])art of the stalks 
ot young plants are attacked by a lot which evcaituallv kills them. The au- 
thors pro])osc to call the disease tomato n^ot lot 

A species of Phytophthora has been isoLited from the diseascvl tissues and 
shown to be the specific agent of the disease. It h<is been grown in ])ure 
cultures. Its reproduction organs (aiitheridia and Oogoius) resmldt* those 
ot Phyt, erythro^cptica Pethyb. and Phyt. mfcslans de Bary. The fungus 
has, therefore, rightly been ])laCtd in the genus Phytophthora and, as it 
is in)t identical with any uf the known s]K‘cies (Phyt. crythroscptica, Phyt. 
infesians, Phvt. Phaseoli Thixt., Phyt. Arccac fColeiii.), Phyt parasitica 
Dast., Phyt. Colocasiae Rac,., Phyt. Allii Imw., Phyt Mclnh^enac Saw. 
Phyt. fcrrcstria sSherb ), it is dt'scribed ns a species newt(i sdeiice undei the 
name of Phvt. crypto^ca. 

The s line type of disease* Criiised hy the same fungus has been observed 
on jdants o[ the Petunia genus. 11 is most probable that the same fiin<gus 
also ciuses a similar dis. ise on .ds^craiul Cher hint hit a. Artificial inoculation 
has shown the tiingiis to b * ]) ithogcaiic to the potato, ("Cha triudor, and Fa- 
^us svlviUtoa, bat not to Scuecio vulgaris, HJianthns annum iiihl Nicotian 
affinis. 

Tlie plants contract the inteetiou in tlie soil by tluir roots. The (k»- 
spores i)robably hibermte in tlie soil tlioiigh this lias yet to be definitely 
proved. Tile disease iiny b(‘ avoided bv growing tJu toiuat(j in sc.d coni- 
plett'ly sterilised [)y Ue..t. In many oases inlested jdaiits can be treated 
l)y n moving and buining the <liseased parts and ])lantiiig the Aunaiuiiig 
h'ailthy jicuts as cuttings in uninteeted soil. Ii these ]>re cautions ,ire not 
biken all the diseased plants will have tob<* baait. Tli ' .-loil in wlilch distais *d 
seed ])laiits have been grown should be removed, and all vessels and buildings 
in which such plants hiw been cultivated should be c irefully chined and 
disinfected or sterilised before being used again. 

538 - Pink Root of Onions in Texas, U. S. A. — T\itbevh\us j. r m i^nence, n s , 

V«a XI/VI, No. 12^)1, pi» Emea^tei, P.i , Fobiu.uy iS, loig 

111 Webb County, Tex is, there is a very serious disease ol onions known 
as pink root. It was reported tor the first tiuiv' in 1917 by the author, whovSe 
attention hid bemi drawn to it in 1915. TJie disease is seated in tie* bulb 
and attacks the roots given off by it. Tiicse roots turn first yellow-f?h, tlnoi 
pink, and finally diy up. As the old roots lAie off new ones apjiear and 
attacked in their turn. The bulb thu*^ exh lUsts ’stelf in the production of 
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new roots which all become infected, and loses its commercial value. Bulbs 
the roots of which are attacked b3’^ the disease, remain small, though in every 
other way they appeal healthy. It is estimated that the annual loss from 
this disease in Webb -County is 40 %. 

Investigations have shown the disease to be caused by a new species of 
Fmarium called by the author F. Malli Taub. Numeious laboratory and 
field experiments gave the following results : 

1) The disease is propagated by the infected parts of the bulbs. 

2) It may be transmitted from year to year by remaining in the soil ; 
shoit roUttions with crops other than onions in soil infected by F. Malli 
do not destroy the parasib . 

In addition to onions, garlic and shallot are also attacked by the 
disease, but other Liliaccae appear to be immune. 

4) sterilisation by steam kills the fungus in the soil ; formaldehyde 
at the rate of i pint in 20 gallons of water per square foot also kills the para- 
site in the soil. 

5) Iviine does not give satisfactory results 

6) In infected soil, abundcint manuring especially with substances 
easily assimilated by the plant together with suitable cultural methods, 
make it possible to obtain almost normal crops ; in this case the fertiliser 
acts simply as a vStimulunt to the bulb to form new roofs before the disease 
can destroy them. 

7) Fertilisers rich in nitrogen and organic matter are espcQ^illy use- 
ful for soils infected by F, Malli. 

8) Healthy bulbs ])lanted in infected soil c(>ntract the disease ; diseased 
bulbs planted in healthy .'.oil produce diseased bulbs. 

539 - CoUetotrichum erumpens and Phyl/osticta stramiitelia, Deutero- 
mycetes Injurious to Rhubarb, in Illinois, U. S. A. — vStevens, f 1,., in the [Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin Nu. 213, pp. 299-312 -f 20 
Fifif. UrbanM, Illinois, iqio. 

Two serious diseases of rhubaib ^ave been discovered recently in the 
State of Illinois and named respectively by the author “ rhubarb anthrac- 
nose '' and ** rhubarb leaf-spot 

The former, attributed to the pathogenic action of CoUetotrichum erum- 
pens. Sacc., consists in a soft rot of the petioles alone. The spots on the 
petioles are usually soft, watery, translucid and oval, with the chief axis 
placed along the length of the petiole. When the spots are more than a 
centimetie long, the small black stromas of the parasite appear in abundance 
in the centre. When the infection is advanced, all the petiole if^ covered with 
stromas and is entirely soft and rotten. 

On the market, only the less serious cases are seen, represented by 
petioles with many small spots of rot that passed unnoticed by the 
grower when preparing the rhubarb for market. 

The disease is usually much more abundant on the old parts ot the plant 
than on the fresh and vigorous parts, although many vigorous and saleable 
stalks are attacked. 
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The infection has been found at Champaign and Uibana (Champaign 
county) at Kankakee and Bourbonnake (Kankakee county) and near Anna 
(Union county) ; it is apparently widely distributed. 

The damage caused by the disease is of three kinds : — the slightest 
trace of disease in a bundle of rhubarb offered for sale makes it practically 
impossible to sell it to a sharp buyer ; in the field many stalks that could 
otherwise be sold, have to be discarded on account of the rot ; the prema- 
ture death of the infected stalks and, consequently, of the leaves, weakens 
the normal strength of the plant. 

The second disease, caused by PhyllosticU stfuminella Bres., was first 
found abundantly in a plot at Bfmrbonnaise. There, nearly all the leaves 
had numerous spots produced by the fungus, the spots often covering more 
than half the surface of the leaf. 

Differing from the disease just described, this one docs not principally 
attack the old leaves, but the relatively young leaves can bi' seriously at- 
tacked. 

Phyll. straminella partiailarly attacks the leaves, but it has also been 
found on the petioles and stems. The chief characteristics on the leaves 
consist in the presenc'o of irregularly circular spots of d(^ad tissue, with a 
well defined edge and a diameter varying from a few millimetres to several 
centimetres. The zone of dead tissue is tancoloured and often dry and 
cracked or lorn. Close examination shows the presence of numerous, very 
small, brown pycnidia. On the petioles and stalk., the spots are oval, 
quite hollow and absolutely dry. Occasionally a spot may spread the whole 
length of the petiole, occup3mg only one side or part of a side of the petiole 
itself. 

Besides B(3urbonnaise, the disease was found at Urbana, Kankakee 
and Champaign. 

When many leaves are seiiou.^ly attacked bj the disease, Iht plant is 
very much weakened. 

' The author gives information as to the morphology, cultural characters 
and systematic position of these two fungi. 

540 - Entytoma Calenduiae, a Basidiomycete Injurious to the Dahlia in Bel- 
^ ginm. — Sternon F., Une maladie nouvelle du dahlia, 6 pp., z pi. Brussels, Published 
by I^eprince 18x8. 

In October 1918, there were observed on the leaves of plants of Dahlia 
vanabxlis and its-hybrids, growing in a nursery garden at Gembloux, small, 
circular, scattered, discoloured pale patches, which subsequently increased 
in size and number, and became confluent and brown, and surrounded by 
a darker-coloured zone. These patches finally invaded the whole surface 
of the lamina, sometimes even attacking the petiole. Often the altered 
tissues of the patches withered, so that the leaves became riddled with 
holes. The large number of thCvSe patches produced a disturbance of the 
chlorophyll functions, which caused the leaves to wither rapidly and com 
pletely, much to the detriment of the young floral shoots, and even of the 
entire plant. 

The petioles attacked by this disease, bent, turned first yellow^ and 
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then brown, and finally withered completely. When the last stage was 
reached, the affected leaves rolled up and fell to the ground. 

The examination of the abundant material collected has permitted 
the writer to ascertain that the disease described above is due to Eniyloma 
Calendulae (Oude) De By. In order to control it, all the dead leaves that 
have fallen since the autumn should be carefully collected and burnt. 
The affected portions of the plants ought to be removed and burnt, and 
even entire plants, or varieties, if severely attacked, should be destroyed 
in like manner 

As it is probable that the mycelium of the fungus passes the winter 
in the tubers of the host-plant, it is advis'able to have recourse also to in- 
ternal dis'infec'tion of the tubers, either by means ot heat (hot air, or hot 
water) or imniersion in suitable anticiyptogamic solutions (copper salts, 
fornuihn, coiiosive sublimate). 

541 - Rasaarches on the Pathalogy of ths White Mulberry, at the Experiment Station 
for Sericulture at Padova Italy — s i No -jnoofthi Rivita^ 


INJURIOUvS INSECTS AND OTHER DOWER ANIMALS. 

542 - Bl&stoihrlx br/tannica n. sp* and Aphyeus meianostomatus, Hy» 

menoptera Parasitic on the Gaccid Lecanium capreae in Great Britain. — 

IMM9 A D ,m ritL Qiiiihilv foil nil of Mufo copicu! V )1 Pt ^,N S,N) 

f- Pitr \ ^1 lymdon Dnemlxi imS 

This gives a morph' )bgical aid biv)lo'gical ‘-tudy of twoCInlci- 
did, L known to b paasitesollh anxid Lciimiam c%prciie ii) - Blasto- 
ihrix hyifannuii On n '^\) An\ Ap/iicm Timh. Aocorrliiig 

to Newsl'Ead (iQUj) the coccid is very coinium in Enghnd, but is found 
mole esp.-cially in Scot! aid and Walcr* The autlior iouad it lesb abun- 
dant ill th S )uth )f Enel j ml f h ai in tli ^ Noi them Midlands It is common 
thioiigh nit oontiiu ntal Ear 'pe (Marciul igoH) and occurs also in North 
Aineri<'a Th< ariuci])il host plait is hiwih)rn. and 1110 A of the observa- 
tions desenlj ‘din the ])ap *r nmbi revit w were m ule on m iteri il taken from 
this tree The auth )r also tound th^.- coccid on him* i id Euelnut tiees, and 
a t'^w s])eciinens on* horse chesput tiets. sweet gale, and ippk trees 
Newsi'K^I) and Marcuvu m(‘iitioii other hosts 

B Ivifathuca his two generations a yeai with about equal numbers 
of miles and femdes The first generation ot adults is ironi kirvat which 
liibcrnite and ap]) \»r iu May and the beginning of June The female lays 
one or more eggs in the body ol the fully developed young host. The 
laiVci ot tlr* dulcid papites in the body ot the coccid towaids the end of 
June As many a'- |a]nipat h’vebeeii obsei ved in the body of one Leoamnm. 

The second generation of adults which is more numerous, appears dur- 
ing the first three weeks of July. The female lays its eggs in the very 
young larvae of the coccid, depositing one egg in each larva. The larvae 
from these eggs undergo modifications similar to those of the larvae of the 

(i) Sa* 5 , Feb., 1915, No J.iii , 1917, No n6; Feb , 1917, No. 159. 
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first generation, but hibernate in the bodies of their hosts and pupate as a 
rule in April of the following yeai The chalcids from these pupae form the 
first geneiation of the year. 

A. niclanostomati 4 \ also has two annual generations, and the different 
])hasc‘s of its life histor}'^ corie^pond almost with those ol the ]neceding 
species. The males are. h(mx*\ er, less abundant than the lemales and occui 
approximately in the ratio i . 3. The first generation emerges between the 
beginning of JMay and the middle of fune The eggs are deposited in tire 
body ot the young adult eoccid, The lar\ae pupite within the berdy of tlie 
host. From i to 48 s])ecimens have been found in a single Lcianntm, 

The adults of the second genemtion emerge about the same time as 
those of the preceding species, and , like them, lay theii eggs in the .very > oung 
laivae of the coccid The larvae of the chalcid hibernate and give bitth to 
the first geneiation of the following year A Ihird partial generation ol 
adults has been obseived. 

The effect of the first’ geneiation of parasites in the host is similar loi 
each of the two species of chalcids. Fioni an economic point of vi<*w tluw 
aie negligible On an average 5 \ ol L, capreae is attacked, but the infes- 
ted insects succumb to the attack only after having laid their eggs 
far tlu ])arasite has not been found to excetcise an inhibitoiv action on the 
laying powers of its host. The effects of the second geneiation of the jiaia 
site are, howT'vei, com])lete , about \o of the host are attacked and die 1 k^- 
foie 1 cachin'’- sexual maturity The second generation of jiarasitcs is \cr\ 
important, l)(‘cause it icstiicts llu* mimbers of the liost which, as a result, 
raicly occnis in number large enough to constitute a pest, in sjiitc of its 
great fecundity 

543 Experiments and Observations carried out in Italy on the Chief Methods for 

Combating Locusts (t ) -Pwivviili I^' , m l S/ nun sfuiini nUh n nnu ih 
hitiii' V< IT IM ^ s pp -‘IS in'* M Ui n 1 

The author has beon cominissioned since Kiif) b the ^rinistr> of \gii 
eultuic with the direction of the eoiitiol of locusts in the pioeinees (»1 Uonu' 
and Caserta and thus has been able to te‘st, in lli(‘se legioiis, souu* of the chief 
methods foi the eontiol ni locusts in use in Ttal\ and othea cointries 

'llic list* nf (\)( ( ohat i/hfs \i) idiouim d’irci which, ac'cording lotla 
author, iCcdly should be ealhal Hid /rn uni h iduniini e.iusi*s too slight 
a mortalitv among the locusts {Doi tos/nnuts inamiKnins) to wairaiit it^ 
considciation as a ])ractical means of contri)! 

slathering the egg-case^ a phea]) method wlnai llu minilKa nl nistets 
di*sti(ncd aie considenxl, but it can only be done wdieie there .uc more than 
100 (*gg cases ])(*r sq metre and, in addition, it has the disadvantage (ff eom 
pletely d(*stro>ing the pasture 

The ])loughing of the “ grillare (pkices wlv re th(‘ egg eases aie laid) 
loliowed a winter cereal crop totallv destrovs the egg-cases and tosls 
nothing I'or this leason it is thc‘ best method, though induect, lot tlu 

(i^S I R ViiU pp S’.i S',' Si •! 0 I ilh conh h 'stu'Dcll s don > s 

lih^ )\ /’/is Ini In I (it \^ii( Rdiiii 1 iin (Id) 
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control of locusts, on land that can be cultivated and, in this case, the 
author thinks it should be made compidsory by law, a Commissioner 
' being appointed to enl( r^e tho ai)plication of the method and control 
the work. 

Catching the locusts is a primitive method that should be given up, 
as it is too costly, requires too much labour in a season when the labourers 
arc busy with other important farm work, and leaves too many locusts 
alive to lay their eggs. 

Caustic sprayings with an emulsion of heavy tar oil destroy a good pro- 
portion of locusts (an average of 50 %), but they cost too much, as they, too, 
requiie a lot of labour, eat the sprayers away rapidly, and make the pasture 
unfit for use a month before the usual time and destroy the hay. The emul- 
. sion of heavy tar oil made on the spot costs less than the manufactured 
emulsion (“ cresosol ") but with it apparatus and a staff are required that 
are not always available. 

Spraying the grass on which the locusts feed with a dilute solution of 
arsenite of soda kills nearly all the locusts and costs much less than cau'itic 
sprays, as it needs less labour and does not harm the spraying machines ; 
it does not destroy the hay, but the pasture cannot be used until after the 
first rain. 

By spreading bran poisoned with arsenite of soda among the grass, all 
the locusts are killed and this is probably the best direct method of control, 
ns it is the least expensi^•e of all, nupiires veiy few woikmen, doe^^iot need 
a s])rnying machine, harms neither puvsture nor hay and can be applied at 
any season. 

544 - Patents Relating to the Control of Diseases and Pests of Plants — s ^ No ,t.f, 

of I hi" Rivicw 


iNsms, nc. 

iNjuKioirs _ Popilia Japottiea, a Colsopteron Injurious to Various Plants Introduced 
' '' Jersey, U. S, A. * r icm asov !■' i, and wi is? ii Jt , in riu- 

Camiluni hntomoh^n t Vo» i, No 7 . 1 >P ’17 ’m -( i I'l^ J/uidon ,H)i^ 

The authors reqinrt the presence of an injurious scaraheid from Japan 
Vofnlia jifpoiuta Xewm , in the south of New Jersey >Stale, where it was 
first discovered in a iinrseiy in August, rgifi. When found the insects were 
feeding on l(*aves of Ampclopm quinguefolia, plum, vine, Samhucu^, Cratac- 
and CcphalajiiJuts, and were also in and on flowers of althea, spiraea 
and Vifex Ai:^}iHS~casfHs. The damage done by P, japonica is similar to that 
' oniised by MacrodactyJm suhspinnsus h'abr. and other scarabeidae but the 

destniction of the leaves is much more complete. The insect also feeds on 
Polv^onitm vir^inimutm, Tinioria arifoUa and Oenothera biennia, the loaves 
of wdiich are sometimes riddled with holes as a result of the attack. P. ja- 
poj^ica also attacks, but to a lesser extent, leaves of Ambrosia, <>\>,^Abiitilon, 
Avicennae, impafiens sp., and flowers of Asekpias ayriaca. 

It should be noted that numerous ornamental, agricultural and horti- 
cultural plants in the immediate^neighbourhood of^those mentioned were 

I943.54S] 
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not attacked at all by the parasite. The insect, which is very injurious, 
especially to leguniinosae, in Japan, was probably introduced into New 
Jersey about six years ago in the larval stage in soil containing iris rhizomes 
coming from Japan. 

The infestation in New Jersey is being carefully watched. Attacked 
plants are sprayed with lead arsenate and the insects collected by hand. Se- 
riously infested Ampclopsin plants have been entirely freed from the insect 
by spraying. Dead Pop'ilia have not been found on the soil undei sprayed 
})lants, but careful observation has shown insects of both s^xes in the 
soil in a state of tor|)or which had apparently been affected by the insec- 
ticide used. 


546 ~ QonoeephAlum hofmannseggi and G. cfepre5sifi»,ColeopteraInJr- 

rious to Crops in Mysore, India. coieviav, t, e .m.i kttnhikavnan, k. m iho 

Ih l><iflmi nl of A^i lOHlttti I , Mvson Lntnmo^o *iLiil k s, Ihilhttn pp 

+• 2 \ ■» 1*1 iti Jl aig iloie KjiS 

Gonocephalum [Opalrum) hofmannse£ii*i and G. tlepres^um (ground bee- 
tles) are both common in the vState of Mysore. The larvae generally attack 
the roots ot gramineae, and the adults feed on decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter. Both the larvae and adults may, however, attack summer crops, such 
as the potato. The larvae also do damage to Elensine carat ana (“ ragi ’*) 
in districts where the precipitation is insufficient when rain falls after sow- 
ing and the laivae do not find the moisture they need to construct the small 
cells of earth in which they pupate. 

The biological cycle of these insects usually ends within one year. 
The lar\ al stage occurs only in the hot season. The adults, which emerge af- 
ter the first heavy rains, remain inactive till the following December, when 
reproduction begins. Tn years in which the first heavy rains are followed 
by a drought lasting two 01 three months, there may l>e a second generation 
of the insects. , 

The beetles may be controlled by collecting the adults in October. Fresh 
weeds pulled up by their roots are spread on the ground and the beetles col- 
lect amongst them in large numbers. In addition to birds, their natural 
enemies include a mite, which lives on the adults, and two hymenoptera. 
One of these latter was seen carrying a beetle larva to its nest ; the other 
is an ichneumonid, Ihdng parasitically in the larva of the host. These 
enemies are not however sufficiently numerous to prove really efficacious 
as means of control. 

547 - Aeanihoseelides trabuH n. sp., a Coleopteron Injurious to Vigna 

Catjang^ in French West Africa. — Cailloi., II , 111 tlu Dulhtin dt la S\ cnti. tnto 

iqui lit T<ianLt,'N(^ pii Fati'.., 

Description of the new beeth‘ Aeanihoseelides trahufi, belonging to tlK‘ 
family Bruchidac (syn. Lariidae), discovered by Dr. L. Trabut in seeds of 
the leguminous plant Vigna sinensis (— F. Chtjang), from Timbuctoo (French 
West^ Africa). 
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548 - Helix plsanm , » Dangerous Snail introduced into California. — OoRruN Ct 

K Monthly linf I lino^th ( ommi^\ion of Ho iuuitun, Vo! VIII, No 1, pi» 

2/ ^ > f- 4 Si'Tinunto, Cilii >rn .i, lanu-irv, iimm 

Hriix pisana was first ie))()rte(l in Aiuerica towauls the end of 1918 in an 
nncultivaled district (>f San Diego County, Ctilifoinia. Tliis iiKdluse belongs 
to the (histerojxxl chiss and is well known in the Mtditeiiaiiean re^dons 
of Uutope and Alrica lor the great damage it does to cultivated plants. It 
attacks particular!} the blanches, flow^eis. and young lea\x*s of citrus trees, 
the* foliage of the olive tree and l</quats, etc 

Steps were immediately taken to destroy this snail in the infested zone, 
when' it was extremely abundant on the wild vegetation, and lecourse wa' 
had to buriung. 

In spite of careful investigation it has not been possible to discover 
liow the snail was introduced into California 

549 - Insect Pdsts of the Avocado in California. - Covdit i i m ib m >nf/iiy rwuttn 

of th S // ( i>mm(s\ion of Hinf>cu'ti(ti Vol VIIT, No i,t»p J"" ’<) j 1 i,niuiif(*, 

C.Ojbrni.j, Taiiu.ir}, j<M<> 

Up to the present the avocado (Pcrhca ijfrati^sima) in California has been 
free from attack by insects which, in other cdnntries, do it serious inpirv (il . 
Nevertheless it is attacked by insects of secondaiy imjiortaiuv Neai Jsara- 
toga, in Mav i()r8 the ting-borer (Pohnaon nmfcrius bee ), which pieices 
galleries in the branches near the leaf axils was found on a smalf*^ avocado 
(vai Harman) ^ TIk' branches attacked were bioken off and burnt, and 
the tree inspected fiequently. This insect had alieady been observed on 
a\'ocado m Ventura County in 1015 At the same time the foliage of the 
plant w’a attacked by the June beetle i^erten aUernaia) at Ihllmore. Vear 
Carpintena, in May, 1017, the author found avocado leaves infested and 
discolonied by JIclu)thripshcicmorrlioidah^^\{mQ\i( , and, at the end ot ( )cto 
ber, iqiS, in the same district, this insect damaged the fruii as well as the 
l(*aves of many ])lants. 

In July, iqi8,' near Duarte, the mealybug {P^CHcIocoi ( irs citri Risso) 
was noticed on an avocado which was subsequently leniovcd In the follow- 
ing Oclober the same eoccid w^as found on other a\ocados both near where 
the fiist specimen had been attacked and at a good distance aw.iv. It 
occurred at the branching of the branches, twigs and leat axils and on the 
Stems of the fiuit Aheady in September, 1914, this insect had been re- 
potted as injurious to avocado in some parts of Ventura County. 

In IQ 15, in various localities of Southern California, wherever theie were 
mu series or young avocados, there occurred, in addition to other })ests, an 
muletf'rmined iii'-'ect which bores gaieties in the bark of the soft branches ; 
on one occasion the insect was found attacking a leaf. Tlie branches 
attacked should be removed and burnt. 


fi) S R Vpi No 66t) ; 1«V!» T()I3, No 190 ; \uK ♦ 1, N't) 707 ; 1 )(C , i()i No 

Tir)S ; Mn, j()T(), N * ‘'('I , Tunc, it)i 7 , No. 607 [Fd ). 
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INSjSCTvS, ETC., INjtTRIOUS TO VARIOUS CROPS 

550 Moresehielh morieota n. subgen. mi n. sp^ a Dipteron Injurious to the 

Mulberry, iu Italy. — del Oudrcio G„ in UAgncultura Colomale, Ycai XII, 2nd. 
Hdf-Vcar, No 6. pp 345“ 4 * 0 Florence, 1918 

Description, followed by brief biological notes, of the dipteron (fani. 
Cecidomyidae) Moreschietla moricola n. subgen. and n. sp., found injuring 
the mulberry {Morus alba) at iVotaresco in the province of Teramo 

The larvae hatching from eggs laid in the axils of the young branches 
bore into them and feed until they change into the perfect insect. 

Where the branches are attacked, the bark shows more ot less elon- 
gated dead patches that are more or less env’^cloping and become very evi- 
dent in May , the leaves wither and finally die. 

It is not yet certain whether the ]>a%asite has only one or several ge- 
nerations a year. 

To control the attack the branches affected should be removed in 
May and June. 

551 - Moreschiella robureJIa n. sp. and M. Hicieola n. sp., Diptsra Injurious 

to theOak and Holly Oak respectively, in Italy. - I>Eii Guercjo G , 111 V igneo' 
tUT (I Col ofij ill KIl, cndTfilf Yeit N> 6 pp 358 369 -f- 1 1 Floicncc, iqi8 

The author recoids as new to science, under the names of MoreschieVa 
rohmella and il/. 'iluiiola, two species of Cedidomyid diptera, which, in 
Tuscany, att-^ck Qiiercus Rohar and (> Her, lespectively. 

The author describes the laiva, male and female, of M . robtirella ,* 
he only describes the larva of iluuola. 

The larvae of the two species lue in the cujniles and iii'^ide the acorns 
of their resjiective plant hosts 


AlyFRlCDO RUGGL^RI, gerente responsabile. 
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552 - Agricultural Conditions in Mesopotamia. > Indian En^incertne,vo\ lxv,no. 2 , 

p 10 Calcutta, Jan ii,i()iy 

Mesopotamia with its arid climate and its two rivers is an ideal coun- 
try for irrigation operations. The general character of the soils in the val- 
leys of both the Tigris and Euphrates is that of a light calcareous loam ; 
and where there are noxious salts there should be no difficulty in reclama- 
tion, provided that the suppl> of water is bountiful. Success in wash- 
ing out the soluble salts in Egypt was attained under less favourable con- 
ditions. Nitrogen is said to be about as high as in the average soils of 
Egypt. Potash is present in more than average amount, and phosphoric 
acid is found in sufficient quantities for the growth of ordinary crops wittiout 
the application of manures. There are moreover rich porous clays and allu- 
vial soils in the lowlands through which the rivers run. 

in the winter months, from November to May, the cereal crops, wheat 
and barley, are indicated, in fact it is known that these crops succeed ad- 
mirably. The pulses should also do well and winter forage would present 
no difficulties. There is no doubt about maize and the millets, and summer 
forage of certain kinds. Rice can be cultivated with success as is known by 
experience, sugar cane on the richer soils, and there is no reason why cotton, 
possibly Egyptian cotton, should not form a large item of the cultivated 
area. Garden produce, vegetables and certains fruits, would also do 
excellently. Oranges and melons are already grown, grapes would pro 
babh succeed, and the climate is suitable tor dates. 

553 - Cattle Raising and Agriculture in Ecuador.— goding, f. w., in supplement to 
Commerce Reports, Annual Series, No 439, 10..8. 

Live-stock statistics are a great desideratum in Ecuador, as even an 
estimate of the number of cattle, horses, sheep, etc., is of little value owing 
to there being no reliable basis to figure from. Three years ago a live-stock 
census was arranged for by the Government, but the plans were not carried 
out. Some idea of the number of cattle at present in the country may be 
obtained from the following information: — 
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About 40 000 cattle hides were made into sole leather during the past 
year, loo ouo were exported, and 50 000 were locally used, making a total 
of 190 000 hides, A fair average of the cattle killed, the world over, is 
15 per cent of the whole, which gives ^n approximate total of i 267 000 
cattle in Ecuador. 

Some high-class breeding cattle imported into the Quito district are 
improving the herds of the coastal districts. As few cattle diseases exist 
and as land is cheap, Ecuador is an ideal country for cattle raising. The 
same may ho said for hogs and goats, and sheep do fairly well. Rabbits 
and guinea pigs are now being bred as a source of meat which promises suc- 
cess, and there is a bright future for the breeding of fowls of all classes. 

With the exception of the region near Quito, agriculture in Ecuador is 
in a very primitive stage. Some progress is promised, however. During 
1918 the Agricultural Association called an American expert to make a pre- 
liminary study of an unknown disease which was ruining the cacao trees 
and fruit. The work was so satisfactory that the association has signed a 
five year contract with the expert to devote his entire time to the question. 
Coupled with this arrangement an agricultural experimental station is to 
be organised which doubtless will include experts in all branches of agricul- 
tural and horticultural science, together with animal husbandry. Should 
these plans be completed, Ecuador will be in a position to handle satis* 
factorily all questions relating to this industry. 

Ecuador is the home of the cinchona tiee and of numberless lan^dicinal 
plants; when attention is properly directed to this source of national wealth, 
a laige number of these plants will be placed under cultivation, with bene- 
fit to the grower as w'ell as to the world in general. 

Many curious and valuable Ecuadorian vegetables and fruits at pre- 
sent unknown to the American table arc being investigated by the United 
States Depaitment of Agriculture with a prospect of being brought to the 
notice of seed growers and made available to the American people. 

A Commission organised by the Smithsonian Institution is at pre- 
sent making a thorough study of the botanical resources of Ecuador which 
will be invaluable to the horticulturists of the United States. 

354 - On the Phosporus and Nitrogen Contents of the Water in which Vegetable Food 

Products are Boiled. — Masoni, G.aiul SaVINJ, E.i :r Le Sta^tom spenmeniah avrane 

lUilun , Vni. LI, Pt 0*ir, pp '?&2-4T4. Modena, 

Til an earlier work on the food value of wheat flour and bread (i) Si- 
gnor ;Masom already ‘^howred the importance of phosphorus compounds 
in food in general. He pointed out the great solubility in water of the 
phosphorus (and nitrogen) compounds of the foods examined and drew 
attention to the possibility of quantities of phosporus too large to be ignored 
pasvsing into the w^ater in which various foods of vegetable origin are 
boiled, and being lost. 

The authors show, in the first place, that the amount of utilisable 
phosphorus ingested with food is not sufficient in all rations to meet the re- 

(i) Spc K ^ ]) enil)(.r I ()!'•, . X{' dOi. (t d) 

[m-su] 
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quirements of the orgadvSm. Thus, if ^ man eating exclusively i kgm. of 
bread a day, ingests an absolute quantity of nitrogen (corresponding 
to 100 gm. of protein) above that necessary to normal food requirements, 
he only absorbs 300 mgm. of phosphoric acid, or 131 mgm. of phosphorus, 
an amotmt barely corresponding to that excreted in the urine. These 
conditions are about the same for a diet of bread and ** polenta (maize 
flour), bread and fruit, nr chestnut flour, etc., so common in many districts. 
The phosphorus compounds of food should be considered when studying 
the value of food suitable to men and animals as not of less importance 
than the other constituents which hitherto have been taken into considera- 
tion almost exclusively. 

To determine the proportion of phosphorus and nitrogen compounds 
which may be removed in the water in which veget^ible foods are boiled, 
the authors examined the nature, distribution, solubility, and food value 
of these compounds. 

1) The nitrogenous substances which may be present in vegetables are 
proteins, amido compounds, alkaloids, nitrogenous glucosides, ammoniacal 
salts and nitrates, and enzymes The proteins include : — a) simple 
proteins, albumin, globulin or edestin, vitellin, and nucleo-albumin (pho- 
sphoric albumin) ; b) complex proteins, e. g. nucleoproteids. 

The vegetable albumins are soluble in water and neutral solutions 
(e. g. sodium chloride), may be precipitabnl by acid solutions, and coagu- 
lated by heat. 

The vegetable globulins aie insoluble in water, soluble in dilute solu- 
tions ot a neutral salt (c. g. common salt) of an alkali, or au acid. 

The vegetable vitellins are insoluble in water and saline solutions, so- 
luble in dilute alkalis, and precipitated by acids, even if only traces of 
them are present. 

Xucl('c) albumins are insoluble, but the salts they form with alkaline 
metals are soluble. 

Xucleo-proteids are soluble in water, especially boiling w.iter, and in 
salt solutions ; they are very soluble in alkaline fluids. 

Amido-compouncLs (amino-acides and amidesl form the greater part of 
the protein-free nitrogenous stibstauces of plants ; the most common are 
a.sparagin (soluble ip water, especially if boiling), and glutamin. 

Alkaloids, glucosides, and enzymes are usually soluble in water. 

Nitrates and ammoniacal salts aie stimulant food substances under 
special conditions only. 

2) The principal phosphorus compounds contained in vegetables are 
phytin (very soluble in water, especially boiling water), lecithins (inso- 
luble in water), nucleo-albumin, and inorganic compounds. 

The products studied by the authors were chosen from those most 
commonly used in such a way as to include all the organs of the plants 
(roots, stem, .shoots, leaves, flowers, fruit, and seed) as well as industrial 
products (macaroni). To exclude any influence from the composition of 
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I 'rgcfabit's; 





r 

Uod cabbage 

204 

150 1 

60 


2 

Spinach , 

312 

^oo 

15 

» i 

3 

Chicory 

100 

300 

15 

" 


. i green t)art 

■Vsparagu. • , 

161 

22 .So 

1000 

1000 

30 

30 


3 

Cabbage 

251 

1 500 

45 


6 

Artichoke 

ri 3 oo 

*,00 

45 


7 

French beans 

I 3 <> 

Soo 

30 

» n 

8 

I’otatocs ' 

230 

TOOO 

60 

). 

9 

Ke(.l lieet ..... 1 

150 

Soo 

120 

u 


/ leaves ! 

224 

500 

15 

» » 


Caryaf>scs atid othei Sicds: 





10 

Commercial while ritHi (lyis). . . ' 

5” 

300 

15 

thick 

II 

J<icc (iyi7) 

30 

300 


N 


Idt' 7 n (tillered liquid) ... . 

3‘^ 

500 


dear 

13 ' 

“Risella” (1915) 

.50 

5^'0 1 

I ) 

thick 

14 1 

Dried white beans (large) 

100 

1000 ! 

350 

»' 

15 I 

Dried white beans* (small) 

1 lO'’ i 

1000 

I5» 

. 

16 

Idem (filtered liquid) 

100 1 

1000 

, is^-^ 

clear 

17 

Yellow beans 

xoo 

1000 

1 15^' 

thick 

18 1 

Dolichos 

lOO 

1 000 

1 i5'» 

» 

i<) 

Idem 

lOO 

1000 


» 

20 

lycntils 

100 

Soo 

1 

1 120 


21 

Chick peas 

100 

1000 

150 

v 

22 

Idcvi 

100 

moo 

1 210 

h 

2^ 1 

Dried chestnuts (ist samiilc) ! 

100 

800 

1 150 


24 1 

Idem (filtered liquid) 

100 

.'‘OO 

I3<^ 

clear 

23 

Dried chestnuts (2iid sample) 

100 

800 

2I») 

thick 


Macaroni ; 

1 




26 

“Nastrini,, (1915) 

50 

1000 

10 

thick 

27 

“Capellini,, (1917) 

TOO 

1000 

10 

1 

2 b 

“I^asagne,, (1917) 

TOO 

1000 

15 


29 

“Nastrini,, (1917) 

100 

1000 

10 

• 

3'^ 

Idem (filtered liquid) 

100 

1000 

10 

dear 


Maceration experiments 




1 


Canopscs and other seeds : 



hours 

1 

31 

Rica (1915) 

50 

300 

2 

thid 

32 

Rice 

50 

300 

48 

1 » 

33 i 

Rice 

50 

300 

72 

1 

34 1 

Dried white beans (small) 

100 

500 

24 

deal 

35 

Dried chestnuts (2nd sample made into flour) . . . 

20 

300 

24 

' clear fill 

1 
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Percentage of varioub constituents in the crude product 



1 

Organic 

Moisture 


— 

matter j 

89.020 

1 

1 

9.180 

94.310 

4.180 

91.980 

6.298 

89.936 

9.132 

87.780 

11.549 

89.040 

9.852 

85.760 

13.296 

91.956 

7.988 

72.070 

26.9' 6 

88.600 

10.668 

91.140 

6.748 

13.800 

85.460 

11.180 

88.214 

II.180 

88.214 

I4.000 

85.540 

13.240 

83.140 

13.260 

S3. 560 

13.260 

83.560 

12.660 

85.336 

ii.8o<j 

85.300 

11 &00 

85.500 

1 13.600 

85.840 , 

1 1 1.360 

86028 

' 11.360 

86.028 

12.660 

85.349 

12.660 

85.319 

8.064 

! 

89.284 1 

fcl0..l0O 

1 

88.900 

po.580 

89.404 

hi. TOO 

87.800 

L 9.880 

89.128 

I 9.880 
f 

'•Q.128 1 

( 

13.800 

8 s. 4()0 

13.800 

85.460 

13.800 

85.460 1 

13.260 

85.560 1 

8.064 

89.2S4 1 


Mineral 

Phosphoric 

matter 

(ash) 

acid 

1 

1.800 

1 

1 

0.199 

1.594 

0.159 

1.72- 

0.250 

0.952 

0.289 

0.680 

0.154 

i,lo8 

0.231 

0.944 

0.2 18 

0.956 

0 282 

9.9^ 1 

0.206 

0.732 

<M20 

2.II2 

0.264 

0.740 

0.320 

9.596 

0.158 

0.596 

0 1 58 1 

0,460 

0.332 1 

5.620 

o.(<;3 i 

3-3*’" 

1 0.852 

3.38° 

0.852 

4.004 

1.070 

2 000 

0985 

2.9' 0 

< 985 1 

2.560 

‘ .965 

2.612 

0 621 

2.612 

1 0 62 r 

2.000 

( 481 1 

2.000 

1 0481 

2.652 

0.480 I 

1 

0.700 

0,409 1 

1. 016 

0.448 

1.100 

0.847 1 

0.992 

0.712 

0.992 

0.742 1 

0.740 

0.320 

9.740 

0.320 

0.740 

0.320 

3.380 

0.852 

2.652 

0.480 


Corres* 


pondmg 

Nitrogen 

Xihotpho- 

rus 


0.087 

0.770 

0.068 

0.420 

0. 109 

0.462 

0.126 

0.126 

o.o()6 

0 ogS 

o.ioo 

0.770 

0.096 

0.434 

0.122 

0.182 

0.092 

0.210 

0.052 

0.168 

O.IIO 

0.630 

0.140 

1.400 

o.vog 

1.246 

0.069 

1.246 

0.144 

1.428 

0.380 

3.080 

0.363 

•<.402 

0.563 

5-102 

0.481 

, 3.668 

0.432 

3.608 

0.432 

[ 3.608 

0.120 

3.962 

0.271 

, 2 912 

0.271 

' 2 912 

0.210 

1 1.230 

0.210 

1 1.2 iO 

0.210 

1 I.I20 

0,179 

2.250 

0.197 

2.0 50 

0.37 ^ 

2.521 

0.323 

2.030 

0323 ! 

2.030 

0.140 

1.400 

0.140 

T .400 

0.140 

1 .400 

0.565 

3-102 

0.210 1 

1 I.I20 


Percentage of each constituent removed 
in the water used for boUtug 


Mineral 

niattci 

(ash) 


Phosphoric 

acid 


Nitrogen 


Oiganic 

matter 


10.17 
17-34 
21.69 I 
16. Ho 
48.94 
25.96 
37-14 
0.70 

21.37 

25-4'' 


8.28 

9.82 

5.84 

< .81 
Q.20 I 
2 I .(}() 
9.09 I 

9.54 

15.18 

953 ' 
11.38 
IS.M 

8.75 I 

24.65 
b.78 I 
16.29 

6.61 

I2.(iQ 

5.57 

7.96 
5-61 1 


1.85 I 

1.85 I 
2.02 
2.32 
32.64 


61.35 

37.50 

-18.94 

39.74 

37.18 I 

6727 
.34.72 I 
51.76 , 
6.58 ' 
47.85 I 
55.26 


71.35 

57.72 I 

40.90 I 

78.^5 

29-13 I 

44.59 

41.10 I 

38.29 

34.12 

‘%6.48 

77.27 

32.87 

58.69 

58.TI 

3^.98 


01.47 

37.23 
49.31 
55.5^> I 
52.27 I 


71.20 I 
71.20 I 

90.63 I 

I}. 55 I 

82.24 I 


45.00 I 

24.56 

36.57 ' 
25.70 I 
84,42 I 

51.33 I 

26.15 1 

55.59 

17.17 

61.05 

36.85 


79.29 I 

72.22 1 

49.44 

21.00 I 

29.21 

50.5T 

55.54 
53. >5 
35.59 
17.7^ 
45.89 I 
33.10 I 
15.^9 I 

45.38 1 

39.05 I 
27.82 I 

I 

22.20 

30.62 

45.97 

51.25 

30.18 


76.48 
76+8 
70 4» 
•29.70 

90.96 


19.08 

26.05 

21.64 

87.38 

9-1.06 

35.20 

23.01 

89.32 

32.00 

42.^5 

14.29 


7.13 

*4.95 

14.04 
5.16 
12.99 
16.17 
11.02 
9 49 

13.84 

10.52 

15.35 

18.85 

9.1 1 

16.28 

15.08 

6.08 

12.33 
1 02 
10.^9 
5.92 


j 29 

S.29 
6 15 

C yci 

42.57 
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the water and to obtain data of generic value, distilled water was used for 
boiling and no salt or other compounds added. Ordinary enamelled iron 
vessels with lids were used. The fresh and dry vegetables and chestnuts 
were put on the fire in cold water, the rice and macaroni were thrown into 
boiling water. 

At the same time as the cooking experiments the authors made some 
of digestion in the cold (average temperature 22® C.) in distilled water; 
the liquid separated by filtration was analysed. The results of both ex- 
periments are given in the appended table. They are given also for the 
substances dried at 100^ C, and the ratio between the nitrogen and phos- 
phorus in the crude substance, the water in which it was boiled, and the 
boiled substances, calculated. 

The results show that large quantities of useful substances may pass 
into the water in which vegetable products are cooked. The loss of orga- 
nic matter is not very high for rice and macaroni, but increases for the 
other products, especially vegetables, in which it is sometimes or even 

The loss of organic substances is less the more starch is present. Po- 
tatoes boiled in their skins only lose minute quantities. 

Wnben the filtrate from the water in which rice, beans, chestnuts, and 
macaroni were boiled was examined separately it was found that, for or- 
ganic matter as a whole, there may be great differences between the thick 
liquid and the filtered liquid, whereas, for the mineral matter as a whole, 
in every case, and for the phosphorus and nitrogen, in three cas^ out of 
four, the differences were veiy small. This shows that the useful sub- 
stances removed by boiling are really soluble or, at least, pass into the col- 
loidal state. 

Other experiments were made in which boiling was prolonged till 
the liquid was fairly concentrated. It was found that, after normal 
boiling, dolichos and chick peas lose almost twice as much useful matter 
as after boiling continued till the liquid is very concentrated. This is be- 
cause vegetables cooked for along time absorb part of the substances dissol- 
ved in the concentrated liquid. 

The great losses observed after treatment in the cold make it seem 
that the indispensable washing of vegetable food products causes the loss 
of appreciable quantities of useful substances. 

The ratio between nitrogen and phosphorus calculated in the water 
in which the products are boiled is, except in a few cases, lower than the 
corresponding ratio calculated in the raw substance, thus showing 
that, during cooking, relatively more phosphorus than nitrogen is lost. 

What has been said of the nature of the nitrogen and phosphorus 
compounds of plants and their solubility throws light on the nature of 
those which may pass into the water used in cooking. Of the nitrogen com- 
pounds this will be above all the albumins and edestins, and the nucleo- 
albumins and nucleo-proteids to a much smaller extent. Amido com- 
pounds are more easily removed by boiling vegetables than cereals. The 
proportion of nitrogen attributable to the alkaloids, glucosides, and en- 
zymes, must, in every case, be relatively small. It is, however, probable 
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that in many cases, especially for vegetables, a certain proportion of ni* 
trogen in the water nsed in cooking is due to nitrates. 

With respect to the phosphorus compounds it must be remembered 
that, in caryopses and other seeds, most of the soluble phosphorus is due to 
phytin or the decomposition products of phytin, to which much of the 
soluble phosphorus of herbaceous foods must be attributed. In such foods 
a relatively large proportion of inorganic phosphorus compounds absor- 
bed directly by the plant or derived from the dissolution of the organic 
phosphorus combinations of plant metabolism, may also be found 

The small quantity of nucleo-proteids and uucleo-albumin dissolved 
may help to a slight extent to raise the proportion of phosphorus removed 
by cooking. The lecithids may be presumed to supply but an inappre- 
ciable quantity of phosphorus to the cooking water. 

As it is usually indispensable to cook vegetable food in water loss 
should be avoided by using this water for soups or similar foods, or the least 
possible water .should be used, the water concentrated till it is partially 
re-absorbed, or boiling done by .steam, or over a hot water bath. 

555 - The Harm in Using Boric Acid for Preserving Food. in the Cowi-tcs 

d s dt VAcid^mie d it^ncu^fttre de FrarcCy Vol V, Vo 10, pp. ' 5 }‘S 3 ^/. 

INiris, ATauh 12, TOIO 

Th'us^of boric acid for the pre.servation of food, permitted fo- 
butter in England, was expressly forbidden in France. It was author- 
ised in 1Q16 as an exceptional ajid provisory measure, for butter and 
margaiine (at the rale of 5^/0) and for ham and pork by-products. 

Boron is contained naturally in food, but the quantity ingested 
daily by each person is not moie than 0.0 30 gin. If the 50 or 75 gm. of butter 
or margarine used each day contains 5 per i 000 of boric acid, if the 100 gm. 
of past TV’’ that ma}'' be eaten each day is mixed with 15 % of egg yolks 
contaiiig 2 or 2 5 %, if the Inm contains boric acid, etc., the average ra- 
tion is considerably exceeded, reaching about 0.5 '^m. 

The author asked M. Kf)HN-ABRESi', Director ot the Toxicological 
I/'iboiatory of the Prefecture of Police, and M. Ai.quier, general secretary 
of the Society for Alimentaiy^ Hygiene, to furnish him with their biblio- 
graphy on the subject. This shews that the ingestion of boric acid in 
heavy doses produces a decrease in weight of man and animals, and parti- 
cularly a loss of fat, hinders nitrogen exchange and deranges the proper 
utilisation of the food by increasing the y)eristalsia of the intestine, thus 
leading to diarrhoea. The organism only excretes 85 % of the boric acid 
ingested, including 81-82 % in the urine, i % in the faeces and 3 % in 
the perspiration ; 15 % is, therefore, retained and an accumulation of boric 
acid like that often observed with poisons, is to be feared, allowing for 
the difference between them. vSuch an accumulation is to be feared es- 
pecialty with persons whose kidneys act badly. 

For these reasons, the author demands that the j^ro' isory authori- 
sation to add boric acid to food should be withdrawn as soon as ciroun- 
stances allow. 
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556 - The Use of Sssslve Anapivlaxls tor the Deteetion of Tabereulous Heat. - 

Gbanucci, I,., in the Cltnica Veicnnana, Year 42, No. a, pp. 115-X26 -|- Bibliography < f 

16 Publication?. Milan, February 28, ipio 

Work carried out at the Institute of Hygiene of the Royal Veterinary 
School at Naples. The author briefly considers previous work on anaphy- 
laxis and the use several workers have made of it for the diagnosis of tu- 
berculosis, divergent results being obtained. Thus, Dr. Sparapani re- 
cently used solutions of muscle juice obtained by maceiating for 12 hours, 
then filtering, and inoculated them into the peritoneum of the rabbit in 
doses of I to 2 cc. After 24 hours he inoculated bovine tuberculin in solu- 
tions of 10-2-1 % in the peritoneum or in the veins, at the rate of Vioo to 
Viooo ^ cc. for each of them. He states that the results he has obtained 
both for cases of advanced and medium stages of tuberculosis, enable 
him to draw the conclusion that anaphylaxis is a valuable diagnostic 
method for meat inspection. 

The author has used Dr. Sparapani’s method, but he made the 
injection with a much stronger dose of tubeiculin. Moreover, in order 
to study the transmission or transport of passive anaphylaxis to one of 
the sensitised rabbits, he bled one after 13 days, defibrinated the blood 
and inoculated its aseptic seium in 2 cc doses into other normal rabbits, 
to which he gave, after 24 hours, a second injection with the meat extract 
previously used for sensitising. Thus he carried out 2 series of exper- 
iments : — i) sensitisation of rabbits with tubercular (bacillary) protein 
and determination of an anaphylactic state by test injections witfl*a basis 
of bacillary protein ; 2) sensitisation as above, passive transmission of the 
allergia to othei normal rabbits, and determination in them of anaphy- 
laxis by means of albuminous protein. From the results, given in detail 
in two tables, the author draws the following conclusions 

1) The muscle plasma of cattle suffering from tuberculosis to an 
advanced, or even medium, degree, injected once inta rabbits, produces 
a hypersen.sitive state in them, so that a subsequent injection of tuber- 
culin causes a severe form of a state of passive anaphylaxis. 

2) This reaction can be considered as specific, tor control rabbits, 
inoculated with ])lasma from healthy cattle, either do not react or show 
very slight disturbances which are of no importance, b.^cause they are not 
compaiable to a true state of anaphylaxis, even in a slight forn. 

3) The condition of anaphylaxis can be transported to other, healthy 
rabbits, but the morbid form obtained is less intense if albuminous protein 
is used instead of bacillary protein. 

4) In the two cases of passive anaphylaxis, there is always a rise 

in temperature. % 

5) Examination for anaphylactic antibodies in meat from cattle 
offering from tuberadosis to an incompletely limited and circumscribed 
degree may be extremely useful for meat inspection, when the meat has 
to be examined in the absence of the viscera and when the great ganglia 
of the quarters are not affected or if the suspected meat is already cut up* 
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557 - How to Become a Colonist t The Maison-CArr^e School of AgrieultuK, Algien. 

— Note presented by M. I#ouis»Dop, Delegate for Algeria, Vice l*residcnt of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agiiculitrt. 

At a time when it is generally recognised that a colonist must have a tho- 
rough technical training, the Maison-Carree school of agriculture deserves 
special attention. By its immediate proximity to the town of Algiers with its 
great intellectual and scientific resources, by its equipment and organisa- 
tion which have recently been greatly improved, by its excellent staff, 
the School takes its place amongst the best teaching institutions. 

Its aim is to give the students the necessary technical and practical 
knowledge tor the rational exploitation and direction of a rural estate or 
agricultural industry in North Africa and in the other countries of the 
Mediterranean Basin as well as in other districts. It appeals i>articularly 
to young men of Algeria or France who wish to take up agriculture in 
Algeria or the neighbouring protectorates, and to those who intend growing 
crops in districts with a climate similar to that of North Africa. Its very 
inclusive instruction makes it a real school of general colonisation. 

The courses extend over two agricultural seasons. The instruction 
greatly re.sembles that given by the National Schools of Agriculture, but 
is adapted to the special conditions for which it was founded. There are 
successive periods of .study at Maison-Carree and of essentiall}" practical 
work in the annexes and cooperative cellars, which makes it possible to give 
the pupils particularly extensive and ])r(>fitable technical and professional 
instruction. 

The School also helps its students to settle. It gives facilities for 
them to make complementary studies on e.statts in North Africa, in the 
Hamnia Experiment Garden, or in the experiment stations which are 
being formed in different parts of Algiers. 

The first six students of cacli promotion are admitted free of charge 
to a third year of study in the school laboratories at the Colonial School 
of Arts and Trades (established at Dcllys ]K‘nding its removal to tin es- 
tates of the Maison-Carree School of Agriculture). Those who wish may 
also comjdcte their studies either in the laboratories of the Faculties, or 
by following certain courses at the University or at the " Ecole nationale 
.superieure d 'agriculture colonialc " at Nogent-sur-Marne, France. 

Thanks to the excellent ])rofessional preparation of the students 
of the School, Algeria, and especially the new protectoiate of Morocco, 
offer them almost unlimited openings — direction or formation of agri- 
cultural farms, posts as agricultural managers or heads, situation in va- 
rious agricultural industries as well as in the numerous commercial and 
industrial branches or public seivices requiring knowledge such as that 
given at the School. 

The School diploma give s a qualification which is taken into serious con- 
sideration when free concessions of colonising land are made. Owing to 
the grant made by the Algerian Government the fees are Igw (internal : 
about £27, day boarders £21, and exteinaj £12). Students pay an addi- 
tional £() p. a. to cover the cost of excursions, apparatus, j^nd bitakages. 
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Scholarships may be granted by the Government of Algeria, the depart- 
ments and colonies. Candidates must be 17 years of age on entering the 
School except when special dispensation is given. 

The entrance examination takes place on July nth and 12th, 1919. 
It includes only written papers and may be entered for in Algeria, France 
(principal centres), and abroad (French consulates). 

Places available after the exairdnation may be assigned at the beginn- 
ing of the scholastic year to candidates giving proof of a general education 
superior to the average of that shown by competing students. Free audi- 
tory students may be admitted without examination at any time of the 
year. Information may be obtained from the Director of the School, 
or the Director of the Office de PAlg6rie ", 10 rue dcs Pyramides, Paris. 

558 - Instruction in French West Abiea: Tne school of Agriculture and Forestry; 
Foundation of the Institute of Agricultural Technology and Scientific Research 
at Bingerville. — Fravqvk, C, , m llie Rcmcifin ments cohmtau\ ci documents publics 
par Ic Cnmtfc dc V Aft 'que Occidentalc Ftan, ct le Comiti dii Mqich, Yeai loit), Nos. i 
and pp. 31*30 Pari^, lom 

As in Indo-China (i), considerable attention is now being paid to edu- 
cation in French West Africa. The author gives the test of the decree 
of November i, 1918, and criticises it. This decree fixes the general 
organisation of education in French West Africa. It provides for : — 

1) primary instruction (village and district school, courses foi adults) ; 

2) highei and professional primary education (to prepare agents^or lower 
posts in commercial and industrial administration) ; 3) higher Mussulman 
primary education ; 4) secondary education (colleges or secondar3^ courses); 
5) higher technical education (to ]>rei)are agents tor the subaltern general 
staff). 

Other decTjes (November T 918 ) reorganise the William-Ponty vSehool 
(instructors of the subaltern general staff), the Faidherbe School Ad- 
ministrative and commercial instruction), the Pinet-Laprade Professional 
High School (designers, geometricians, artisan artists), the aj)prenticeship 
courses connected with the Government printing works, the School of 
Naval Mechanics, the School of Medicine and Veterinary Medicine, and the 
School of Agriculture and Forestry of French West Africa. 

Eight large si)ccial schools uiidei the immediate control of the Go- 
vernor General, foi which no expense will be spared cither for instruction 
or staff, will provide highei technical instruction for French West Africa. 
They will form a kind of West African University the different sections of 
which will be able to extend theii programme or increase their number 
according to the requirements of the country and the success of the un- 
dertaking. They will, however, retain a primarily practical character which 
will remain in touch with realities, and all the efforts of which will be 
directed towards imjiroving the lot of the natives. 

To speak only of the agricultural question, the French West African 
School of Agriculture and Forestry ’will be established at Bingerville, the 

(ij 'see A’ Oct. Xo. 1068, and K X(>\., Xd. (Id.) 
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chief town of the Ivory Coast. Pupils will be received on leaving Faid- 
herbe and trained for posts as agricultural agents on the subaltern general 
staff. The School of Agriculture and Forestry will depend on the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Technology and Scientific Research which will be 
established at Bingerville, and will play the same part as the garden of 
Buitenzorg for Java, Peradeniya for Ceylon, the Bureau of Science tor 
Manila, and the Institute of Girai for Indo-China (i). 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

559 -* General Classiflcation of Climates hy Temperature, Preoipiiatlon, and the Cha- 
racter of the Seasons. — KopPEN, W., in Pctermim'i, Mitteilurn’cn, Year LXIV, Pt, 
S-pt.-Oct., pp ; Pt. Ndv iJet., pp. -f- I Mip. -1- S (iotho, 

This paper gives a detailed study of the classification and 
their distribution. This distribution is illustrated by a coloured map. 
The author bases his classification jn two meteorological factors only 
— temperature and precipitation — and takes into account both their 
absolute values and their distribution throughout the year. He distin- 
guishes eleven piincipal types of climate, designated on the map by let- 
ters and different colours, a tew secondary, or transition types, 
numerous sub-types, designjited by letters or groups of letters. The eleven 
principal types are : — 


I — Wnr np the trofuai zone 


i) Tropt cal rani foicsi clnnaii 

At 

. ) Samtina dim lit 

hi 
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3) ^Uppi dimiti 

/;s 
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HW 


The thermal conditions of these four climates are identical — high 
temperatin'c throughout the year and no winter ; they differ in precipita- 
tion, which decreases progressively from i to 4. 


111. — Temperate rviny climate^ 
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The bio-sphere (part oi the earth where life is possible) lies between 
two extreme climates — that of the desert (xcro-sphere), and that of 
eternal snow (cryo-sphere). On either side it is bounded bv the climate 
of the steppes (intermediate to the xero-sphere and bio-sphere) , and that 


(i) I'oi the lu-tjt’ite of Girai M'v R., Oct , T()i8, No. 1918. (hd,). 
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of the tundras (intermediate to the bio-sphere and cryo-sphere). In 
each of these zones life is possible, but much reduced. Thus, the flora 
of the steppes is composed of a few wild Gramineae only, that of the 
tundras of mosses. 

Limits of the principal type of climate. ~ The limit of the eternal 
sm)ws may be considered the boundary line between the cryo-sphere 
and bio-sphere, that is to say the point at which the amount of snow that 
falls is equal to the amount that melts, this preventing progressive accu- 
mulation. It is difficult to determine this point exactly by meteorological 
data only, because this phenomenon depends on numerous factors acting 
in various degrees. In his study the author considers the summer tem- 
peratuie as the predominating factor, and the points at which the average 
temperature of the hottest month does not exceed o^C. as the boundary 
between the bio-sphere and cryo-sphere or, more exactly, the tundra and 
the cryo-sphere. 

To determine the boundary between the biosphere ami the xero- 
sphere, or, more exactly, between the stej)pe and the xero-sj>heie, the au- 
thor uses the following combinations ot tem})eiatures (in degrees centi- 
giade) and of precipitation (in cm.) They are based on the fact that, 
the more the temperature increases, the more evaporation increases 
and, consequentl}^ the amount of rain necessary to prevent the forma- 
tion of a desert : — 


Temperature 

' 25 » ' 

' 25-20® 

20-15® 

15-10® 

10 5® 

5 - 0 * 

1 Desert Limit . . . 

Rainfall 

• 3 . 1 

2Q ' 

' 2O 

-M 

20 

lO 

f Steppe limit . . . 


1 

1 5-2 


.\o 

3-2 


With the exception of the xero-sphere and cryo-sphere, tundias and 
steppes, all the other parts of the globe have temi)eratures and rainfalls 
adequate to the development of arborescent vegetation. They may be 
divided into three large classes i— i) mef^athermal zone {A), with constantly 
high tenij)erature ; 2) mesothermal or temperate zone (C) ; 3) microthermal 
or cold zoKtC {D). Between A and C lies the arid zone B. The point 
at which the average temperature of the coldest month is not l^low 
180 se])drates A from C, and the point at which the average temperature 
of the hottest month does not exceed io<> (limit of arborescent vegetation) 
se])arates D from the tundra zone E. The boundary between C and D 
is the temperature of the coldest month, — 2^. 

In the austral hemisphere, the isotherm — 2® of the coldest month 
does not apply to the land itself, and is nearer the pole than the isotherm 
4 - 100 of the hottest month, which crosses the southern extremity of South 
America. Passing from the equator to the iK)le, before reaching the 
boundary between C and D, the tundra is met, .so that the austral he- 
misphere contains none of zone Z), zone C forming almost the last conti- 
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nental climatic district towards the south. The tundra climate is re- 
presented very little. At Cape Horn the average temperature of the hot- 
test month is below lo® (9.1®), and that of the coldest month above —2® 
( — o.i® in July), so that, with the rising of the average temperature of the 
hottest month to above 10^ one passes immediately from the toundra to 
climate C. 

The other sub-divisions of the megathermal, mesothermal. and micro- 
thermal zones are based on the quantity and distribution of the preci- 
pitation. 

Megathermal zone. — As a lesult of the uniformity of the tempe- 
rature, the effect of the rain is always the same, whatever the season or 
the period at which it falls. There are two climates — that of the conti- 
nually wet tropical forests, and that of the savannas, with a more or less 
long period of drought, which is never sufficiently long to prevent ar- 
borescent vegetation. 

Mesothermal zone. — In this zone, the equatorial boundary of which 
is fixed by the average temperature + iS® in the hottest month and the 
polar boundary by the average temperature — 2^ in the coldest month, 
there are three climatic groups. These depend on the presence or absence 
of a dry period, and whether this period occurs in the hot or cold season. 
They are : — 

1) Hygro-mesothermal, or temi)erate wet climate, with no well- 
marked dry period, designated by the symbol C/. 

2) Temperate warm climate, with a dry period in winter, desi- 
gnated by the symbol Lw. 

The boundary between Cf and Cw, which is the month of the warm 
season with the maximum rainfall, has a total precipitation ten times 
greater than that of the drycst month of the cold season. As this contrast 
decreases the C/ climate is approached more and more. 

3) Temj)erate warm climate with a dry period in summer, designated 
by the symbol Cs. This is the characteristic climate of the Mediterranean 
shores, and is also found, to a lesser extent, in other districts of the boreal 
and austial hemispheres California, coast of Chili between 31 and 380 
of south latitude, south-western corner of Cai)e Colony, and some provinces 
of Australia. 

The boundary between Cs and Cj is the dryest summer month in which 
the total rainfall does not exceed % of the precipitation of the wettest 
month of the cold season. 

Microthermal zone. — There are two types of climate : — i ) with a 
wet winter (southern Euro|X! and western Siberia ; 2) with a dry winter 
(eastern Siberia, Transbaikhalia, and Manchouiia). 

Detailed classification and formulae of the various t^^es 
OF CLIMATE. — In addition to the eleven principal types, the author makes 
a detailed study of the secondary, or transitionary t5rpes, and sub-types, 
and shows how to deduce the formula of 8ach by the use of the following 
alphabetical list of the symbols and their meanings : — 

[«•] 
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= Tropical wet climates ; average monthly temperature never below iS®* 

5= Arid climates, 

= Temperate climates ; average temperature of the coldest month 
between i8o and — 2®. 

= Wet cUmatcs with cold winters; average temperature of the coldest 
month below — 2^, that of the warmest month above 10*^. 

— Tundra climates, average temperature of the coldest month 
between and io<^. 

== Eternal snow climates ; average temperature of the warmest 
month below 0^. 

= High mountain climates (above an altitude of q 8 oo ft). 

= Steppe climatt. 

= Desert climate. 

= Average temperature of the hottest month above 22®. 

= »> » » » below 22® ; more than 

four mouths with an avrage tempeiature above lo®. 

= Dess than four months with an average temperature above 10*^ ; 
average temperature of the coldest month above 

= As in c, but average temperature of the coldest month below — 36^. 

— CoiivStant humidity (sufficient rain or snow each month). 

= Annual variation in temperature as on the Ganges, with maximum 
before the summer solstice and the rainy summer season. 

= Very hot climate ; average annual temj)erature above 

= Unilorm tem]X‘ratuic ; annual variation loss than 5^. 

— Cold wintei climate ; average aniiualtcm])eralure below average 

tem])ernture ol the hottest mouth above 18^. 

~ As in A , but average tempei atiire of the hottest month above 18®. 

“ Monsoon rains ; climate favourable to tro])ical forests in spite of 
a dry period. 

== Frequent mists. 

=- Raie mists, but much nioi^' ure in the air in s]>ite of the lack of 
rain, and jelativel} low tempera turv ^that of summer below 24*^). 

~ As in n\ but averaee summer tein])erature above 28^. 

As in n\ but average summit temperature between 2^0 and 28^ 

Drv period in summer. 1 . , - . , 

^ Dry period in winter ( hennsplxere. 

ind = As ill s and ze^, but with a rainy period towards autumn. 

ind w” ==- As in s and w, but with two rainy periods separated by 
a dry ])eriod. 

== Thermal conditions as in the vSudan, with the coolest month after 
the summer solstice. 

= Theimal conditions as at Cape Verde, with hottest period in autumn. 

~ Transition climate, with maximum rainfall at the beginning of 
summer and autumn, and dry period at the end of summer. 

= Transition climate, with maximum rainfall after the summer solstice, 
and dry period in the second half of spring. 

== Transition climate, with rare, but heavy, rain at all seasons. 
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Precipitation. 

< 4 / = At least 6 cm. during the dryest month. 

Aw and As ^ At least 6, 4, 2, or o cm. during the dryest month, according 
to whether the total annual precipitation is 100, 150, 200, or 250 cm. 
respective}^. 

BW and BS =. Between the total annual precipitation {N) and the 
average annual temperature (<), the following ratios exist ; — 

t = 25® 20° 15® 10® 5° 0° — 5®. 

BW =«= iV < (^ + 10) or iV 35 cm. 30 cm. 25 cm. 20 cm. 15 cm. 10 cm. 
5 

BS = iV < (2 t + 20) or < 70 cm. 60 cm. 50 cm. 40 cm. 30 cm. 20 cm. 
10 cm. 

J 5 , D = iV > (2 t + 20). 

CS = During the wettest month of the cold season at least tlirec times 
more rain falls than during the dryest month of the warm season. 
Cw and Dw — During the wettest month of the warm season at least ten 
times more rain falls that during the dryest month of the cold season. 
Cf and Dt ~ Smallei differences betw^een the precipitations of the dif- 
ferent months. 

By grouping together in different ways the symbols adopted it is 
])ossible to represent any kind of climate by a sim])le formula. 

Secondary or transition types. — Mention may be made of : — 

1) High mountain climates with uniform temperatures, in which the 
annual maximum variation in temperature is below 5^ ; designated by 
the addition of the symbol 7 to the formula. 

2) Tropical forest climates. — In spite of a dry period, the 
rainfall is so abundant all the rest of the year that the reserves of water 
accumulated in the soil suffice foi the requirem(*nts of arborescent vegeta- 
tion during the dry period. Thus, on the coast of Malabar, where the 
total annual preci] station exceeds 200 cm., tropical forcvsts grovr even 
when the dry pc‘ric)d lasts four months. This type ot transition to the 
savanna climate is included in the zone A, and receives the distinctive 
letter m : — Am. 

3) Very wet low-lying atmosphere along the coast of desert districts. 
-- These are opposed to the dry air of the continental deserts and of the 

steppes. There may be two different cases : — a) inland seas in desert 
districts ; along their shores the air is warm, moist, oppressive and unheal- 
thy ; formula — Bp (Red Sea, Persian Gulf, Gulf of Calitortiia) ; similar 
conditions, but slightly attenuated, are found in the coastal di.strict from 
(iabes to Alexandria ; formula = Bp*. - b). In districts away from the 
equator, and, consequentl} , cooler than the previous ones (average an- 
nual temperature 12 to 2 eP), but similar to them, the water vapour conden- 
ses into mist, especially during the cold season ; this is the case in Peru, 
southern Chili, and the coast ot former German West Africa, and is cx- 
pres.sed by the symbol Bn. Similar condiliori^, but with less abundant mist, 
are found in certain parts of the south coast ot California, the south of 
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the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and on the south-east coast ol Somaliland ; 
they have the formula B»',the letters n and n* being used to express this 
type of misty desert land. 

4) Climatos transitional to that of the steppes (expressed by the let- 
ters Xy x\ x”). These occur near the 40th parallel (45th in Europe, 
39th in North America, 37th in Australia, and 34th in South Africa), 
where the steppe climate comes into contact with the wet temperature 
climate Cf or the Mediterranean climate Cs. They are distinguished by 
maximum precipitation at the end of spring or beginning of summer, and 
in autumn, the second half ot summer being dry and clear (plain of the 
Po, Italy ; Castille, Spain ; central France ; Croatia ; Hungarian and Ru- 
manian plains ; Victoria State, Australia ; much of the interior of the 
United States). The distribution of rain in the pr.jiiries is very similar 
to that in the steppes of southern Russia, and the abunadnt precipitation 
during spring and summer are ot great agricultural importance. Sym- 
bol = X. ^ 

In Mexico there is a large stretch of land with a transition climate 
similar to that of the steppes, but the maximum precipitation occurs 
after the summer solstice, and there is a dry period in the second half 
of spring. Symbol x\ 

In the austral hemisphere the temperate wet climate C f is represented 
but little ; it occurs chiefly in Uruguay and the “ pampas ” district of 
Ua Plata. The rain, though abundant, is irregularly distributed in the 
form of showers which do not penetrate the soil in such a way a?^to assure 
reserves of water, but is rapidly lost by running over the surface. The 
steppe-like tip])ea ranee of this treeless district is certainly due, not only 
to the winds, but also to the unfauvourable distribution of the rainfall, 
expressed by the formula These x, x\ and x'* transition ty|>es are 
included in the Cf zone. 

The following table shows the chief formulae ot the eleven principal 
ty])es of climate, the transition types, and .sub-types : — 
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As it is not possible to reproduce the map, a list ot the various climates, 
represented by their formulae, together with the localities or districts in 
wWch they are found, is given below : — 

Afw ^ Oiineroons. Seychelles, Batavia, vSini»sonhafeii. 

Afw* — Mauritius, S. E. of the Island of Celebes, New HcbridCvS, 
Porto Rico, Para. 

A/w” — Dar-cs-Salaam, Colombo, N. of the Island of Celebes, 
Greytown, Jamaica. Iqnitos. 

Afs ~ Amboina, Finschhafen, Pernambuco. 

Ah’ = E. of Ceylon. 

Amw — Bombay, Akyab — Amw’ — Aparri (Philippines) • — Amw” 
Teiiass'Tim . 

Aw — Senegal, Mozanibiqm, Calcutta, Manila, Vera Cniz, Cuyaba 
etc. * 

Aw’ — Madias, New Caledonia, Matanioros, Onyaqiiil, Ceara. 
Aik)” — Bangkok, Guatemala, Panama, Port on Prince. 
llSIw ~ Tiinbuclu, Khaitonm, Karaclii, Alice Spiings, San lyuis 
(Ageiitina), etc. 

Shs - Gabes, Ikiku, Tulaie (California), Cahnnia, Piut Augusta. 
BSk - Odessa, Barnaul, Denver (Colorado, U vS A ) if S/e’ = 
Chubut. 

Bn ~ Swako]) murid, Iquiiiue Bii' — Agadir - - Bp - Mas- 
saoiia, Buscliir Bp’ - Alexandria (Egypt). 

BWh ~ Ciiro. vStrangw'ays (Australia), vSan Juan (Argentina), etc. 
BWk " Astrakan, El Paso (Texas, U. S. A.), Eimay (Argen- 
tina,) etc. 

B^Vk’ — vSaiita Cruz (Patagonia). 

( - Dtllii, Hong Kong, (kindar, M^^xieo, ILdls Cieek (Aus- 

tralia). 

( ii>a -- Tsiugtau, KinilxiUy, Mackny (Austialia). Tatuliy (Brazil). 
('wJf - Pieteimaiitzbing, Nova Fiiburgo (bra/.il) 

('wi - Addis Ababa, Quito, etc 
('sa - Naples, Smyrna, vSaei imenlo, Adelaide. 

C^b Ojhjrlo, Siiii Fiaucisco, Tlie C<i])e, Valparaiso. 

C Nagasaki, New Oilcans, Biisbane - C fax” — Buenos 
Aires. 

C/h- H imburg, Melbourne, Auckland, Valdhia, Curitiba. 

( /\ - Milan, Budapest. Bucar**st, vSaintTyOuis, Port Ivli<-abeth. 
Chiniax (GuaUni.ila), Cinchona Plant (Jamaica) Bogota. 
- Ginaka, Cleveland 
Riga, vSitka, Moiitual 
Ha])aiarnla, Tobolsk, Yukrm, In rl York. 

Pc‘kin -Duh - B1 igowetchonsk - I)wi 
~ lakoutsk. 

Nova Zembla, Kerguelen, Cape Horn, etc. 

Santis, Pikc\s P(‘ak, Monitt Washington. 

Kameruiqnk, Antis ina. 
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i i" = Mac Murdo Sund, Snow Hill, etc. 

jFi/*=Mont Blanc, Gaurinsankar, Mount Elias, Orizaba, Aconcagua 
FHi*^ Klimandjaro, Chimborazo. 

(*) Calculated. 

The author also studies the schematic representation of the distri- 
bution of climates over the world, prehistoric climates, relation between 
climate and soil, and influence of climate on civilivSation. 

560 - ObS3rvations on Dry Farming in Italy, — jovino s . m is staztom spenmentait 

a »iatte tfah Jnt\ Vn 1,11 IH 1 2, p]) 60 121 iqio 

L - ■ CniMATK 01^ THU MOST ARID RKGiONS OF ITALY. - - According to 
WiDi sou's classification (i), the Girgenti district, in the south of Sicily, 
has a higher annual raintall (512 mm ) than 55 % of the land area of 
the terrestrial globe and should be classed among the sub-humid soils. 
But the raintall, in sjute of its importance, is not the only factor controll- 
ing climatic aridity ; with it should be associated the thermal tactor, which 
comidetes the idea of aridity and makes it jiossible to distinguish 4 diffe- 
rent tyjies of climate : - warm-dry and cold-dry, warm-humid and 
cold-humid, the first of which has a much more accentuated character 
of aridity tluin the second or third. 

In Italy, the most arid soils (sometimes owing to the lack of rain 
and the burning heat ot the summers) are tound in the provinces of Ta- 
ranto, Giigcnti, Cagliari and Foggia, occupying the jdains of Metaponto. 
Terranova, Campidano, and the Tavoliere in A])ulia lespectively. The 
latter is distinguished from the others, loss by its lowest annual udohietric 
average (47jmm ) and by its higher summer temperatures (average and ma- 
xima), than by the nature ot its climate, not marine as the 3 first, hut 
(’ontincntal, so that “ wsulla " (lleaysamm coronamm) doe& not grow 
wild and C'tlrm s])p. and the oxrob-tree do not ]jrosi)er there. These recent 
observations confirm the classic opinion, according to which the sttniulo^a 
Apulia was considered the most arid territory in Italy, and show the cli- 
mate of the Tavoliere resembles that of Tri])olitania on the one liand and 
that of the " Far-wcst " in Amcricr on the other. 

In fact, the climate ot the Apulian Tavoliire is characterised by the 
following data : - 

Tern per atu) c : Absolute minimum, -7.5^0 ; absdute maximum 
+ 43 ^*^0. ^ ^ 

Maximum monthly oscillations between ?5 40 in wiiitei and 34.8^ 
in summer. 

(T^WiDf->OE in In'? w Ilk 4 )tnl( 1 y)/v / dividt' <hy 1 nul mui i ui i>pe-:— 
it Hi so\l , let civini!: ic s than 2*) I nim ti( ram pf i yea' and )C( upying 2*1% of the jaiid 
aiCti of the gUibe 

6 mi itiidso^ls ia(i\inK2'ii soSmiii of ra'ii jier >c.ir atidoccupyjim pi of thcUiifl 
.'ire" of thf‘ globe 

Sub humtd so /s reeaving yii' 7O’ mtn o' ram pti yt.ir and oc njiMiig 10 of the 
latir* area of the' globe 

Huinr i Nfi /«, receiving 762 of ram pen yc<ii an<l oempying ri ^’0 f>f the land 

iOea of the g ob< 
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Mean daily oscillations between 6.40 in winter and 11.6^ in summer. 

Relative humidity of the air * little, varying between 37 and 61 %. 

Ckarness oj sky : vej*y great. 

Rain : varies much according to the year, even during the course 
of any given month ; generally more abundant in autumn ; spring never 
dry, in contrast to summer and occasionally to winter. 

In the Tavoliere, the distribution of the rain resembles that known 
as the “ Pacific North- American (to the west of the Rocky Mountains), 
but, wliilc the dry-fa iming in the U. S. A. is carried out under cold-arid 
climates, the Italian form is worked irr regions having a warm-arid climate; 
besides, ft is also different from the classical dry farming of Omtral Europe 
(where more thair a metre of rairr falls annually) and Upper Italy. 

To obtain an idea of Italian dry-farming, it suffices to stud}^ it in the 
great “ appulo-lucana " (AjruUa-I/Ucariia) zone of jdains, of an area of 
700 000 to 800 000 heetatX‘s, for it includes : - - 1) the most arid territories 
of Italy ; 2) the two types ot climate — coirtinental and marine ; 3) the 
greatest cer(‘al-giowmg regions witlr extensive culture in Italy, where is 
found the system characteristic of extensive Mediterranean dry-tarrning 
known as del maggese (of the fallow). 

II. - - Soil of tiik most arid regions of Italy. — The characteris- 
tic of the soil of regions with a dry climate is, according to Hilgard, the 
tact that the weathering of the rocks hardly goes beyond the physical 
stage, that is, their chemical coni] position is little modified, so that the 
resulting sand is less siheious than silicatcd and does not form (as is usually 
the case in humid regions) ])oor soils, but rather rich ones. In fact these 
sandy soils are simidy the ])rimitive rock in a pulverised state, slightly 
lixiviated by water and, conse(|uently, having lost very little of its soluble 
fertilising constituents, in contrast U) clay soils, of hydrolytic forma- 
tion, in humid regions. As a proof of this fact, Hifgard has shown that, 
in the United >States, the scdiibility of the soil in hydioclih'ric acid increases 
vjry much with the aridity of the climate. At the same time the average 
coefficients of “ inicrosolubility (or infinitesimal solubility) in water 
also increase, so that an arid climate a]ipears to be that which best accu- 
niulcites and conserves the fertility ot the soil. Under an arid climate, 
the fertility of sandy soils is the sum of three fertilities : chemical, phy- 
sical, and biological, added to by the good aeration. 

In the “ appulo-lmana '' zone ol ])lains the rocks that have given 
rise to the agricultural soils arc : - r) the subap])enine idioceiie clay ; 
2) the water-bearing yellow sands ; 3) the vtdcaiiic rocks of the Vulture 
(which have furnished augite, abundant in these soils) ; 4) the abundant 
compact .secondary limestone.s and the jdioceiie calcareous tufas forming 
the ranges of Oaigano and Murge. 

In all the calcareous formal ions of A]ndia (nearly" always covered 
with '‘terra rossi'' [red soil]), *‘carsic '' erosion frequently occurs, owing 
to which the run w^ater rajudly disappears in the sub-soil, thus'makingit 
difficult to make use of the surface irrigation usually carried out on soils 
with a comiiact calcareous sub-soil. 
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The lateritic terra rossa ** occins cither as cement in conglomerates 
of limestone pebbles, or alone (the matine of the Metaponto region and 
the '' bolo of the l>cce region), when it forms^a very degraded and steril 
soil, with a good texture in winter, but veiy hard to work in summer. 

Generally speaking, in Apulian soils, rich materials (subappcnnine 
clay, sand from volcanic eruptions and particularly silicated sands) predo- 
minate over poor materials (silicious sands and lateritic terra rossa '*), 
as is shown by the analyses quoted by the author and by the heavy crops 
of cereals (30 q[uintals and more to the hectare) that he has observed in 
several localities. 

The arid soils of Southern Italy tend to give up large quantities of 
soluble salts to water, an aptitude favoured by the presence of lime ; but 
this fact should not be taken as indicating a relatively rapid diminution 
of the fertility, as the dissolved matter can be largely found there still, 
in the solutions circulating in the soil. On the contrarj’', what is lacking 
in the southern soils that have been long cultivated is a reserve of humus 
and rapidly assimilable phosphoric acid. 

The saline and alkaline soils are not very extensive, but simply fonn 
small areas scattered here and there. What appears more frequent in 
many regions, especially in the lower Tavoliere, is the richness of the 
sub-soil in macrosoluble salts (soluble in appreciable quantities) of 
marine or continental origin ; but, in order to i)revent this subterranean 
salinity from harming the crops, even in summer, it is suflicient4p prevent 
the saline solution from rising through capillary ac'tion by summer cul- 
tivation ('' arrusso etc.). 

Under arid climates, the porous, aerated soils, ])ermeable to rain- 
water down to great de})ths (which allows of sowing “ in corio ", i. e., on 
unwork^d ground, very much ])ractised in Southern Italy) is little different 
from the sub-soil as regards its iiiineralogieal and chemical natuie, as in 
the case in humid climates, where the sub soil is often more clayey than 
the soil. On the contrary, instcj d of a clay sub-soil an impermeable cal- 
careous crust (called " carapace ' in h>anc( and " haidp.in " in North 
America) is often formed, the presence oi which makes surface irrigation 
difficult or even injurious. In Apulia, this ciiist (called " crosta " in 
Italian) is generally not more than 50 01 60 cm. in dcjjtli. 

The geological structure of the Tavoliere is very sini])lo : — it consists 
of marine quaternaiy deposits arranged in horizontal layers ; under the 
vegetable soil there is often a crust first, covering about 30 metres of a 
complex including alternate layers of clay, sandy clay, conglomerates, 
intercalated between layers of sand that is often water-bearing ; under 
this quaternary coni])]ex are blue and grey pliocene clays, with frequent 
intercalations of water-bearing layers. 

The farmers of Capitanata distinguish 8 types of soil ~ 

i) ** Terre i^chie**: or calcareous-clay soils formed by recent 
alluvia, especially at the expense of the pliocene marls ; subject to splitt- 
ing in summei ; producing hard wheats for which the winter rains suffice, 
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while those of spring may, if abundant, cause it to be laid and suffer 
disastrous attacks of rust. 

2) ** Terre rosse'* (red): lying mostly on conglomerates, poor. 

3) Terre ferrigne ** : containing ferric laterite mixed with a lot 
of fine silicated sand (loam) and very small quantities of clay and lime ; 
easy- working when they are humid, but very hard when dry ; fertile and 
sought after for growing vines, tobacco and other potassiferous plants. 

4) Raditi ” : soils common in the Foggia region ; grey in colour 
deep and profiting much from the spring rains ; hardening greatly in sum 
mer, but without cracking ; contain lime and often remains of ** liard- 
pan ; their tendency to form a surface crust, even in winter, makes it 
necessary to sow wheat very thinly ; this crop suffers much from frosts, 
but little from rust, docs not tiller much, ri])cns early and produces wheat 
of the best quality. 

5) Terre crostose ” : having hardpan at a slight depth and some- 
times even on the surface, they only give a crop if it rains in spring ; most 
of them are not cultivated, but used as pasture, with or without shrubs 
or trees ; these do very well and might be <:ultivaled ; irrigation cannot 
be carried out on these soils. 

0 ) Sitglioni : dark-colured, deep soils with a good texture, 
containing much fine sand, little organic matter and still less lime ; are 
amongst the most fertile soils; their luxuriant vegetation hardly sufferb 
at all from frosts or lust. 

7) ''Terre focalerne'': dark-coloured, sandy soils, poor in lime 
and organic matter, of finer texture and more sensitive to drought than 
the ** suglioni ** and fertile owing to their richness in volcanic products. 

8) Arcniti ” : soils common o the coast , formed by silicious ma- 
rine sands containing To-20 of lime and generally less than i % of so- 
luble salts, amongst which sodium chloride predominates; very “ greedy 
for organic matter ; excellent tubers, roots and vc >etables, w^hich grow 
to huge sizes in them, on the contrary to what is generally observx'd in 
dry sandy soils. 

III. — BioTXXVTCAT. CHARACTEi^I.STlCS OK ITATJAN DRY-FARMING. — 
In elaborating their dry matter, plants are obliged to consume much more 
water in arid climates than in humid ones (in the IJ. S. A., it is reckoned 
than 750 kg. of watei is transpired per kg. of dry matter in the first case, 
against 400 kg. in the second ) But, very fortunately, arid soils have cer- 
tain factors that tend to limit this consumption of water : thus, it dimi- 
nishes greatly with the concentiation of the salt solutions circulating in 
the soil, and also with the presence of lime in it, which shows how important 
liming and other improvements using lime arc for and soils. 

In addition, the plants themselves help to decrease transpiration by 
taking on a xero phytic (adapted to dry conditions) and halo phytic (adapted 
to salinity) habit of growth, owing to which their size is diminished toward 
a $ub-diiwf condition. This is why, in Sicily and Sardinia, the native va- 
rieties of wheat are shorter than the uative varieties of continental Southern 
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Italy, and why their ripe ears are abundantly furnished with a red or even- 
black pigment (as with the Sicilian variety known as scorzonera 

Arborescent crops predominate in Italian dry-farming and give it its 
characteristic aspect, the crops being chiefly vines and olives, which are 
most suited to the special conditions, followed by almonds and figs. In 
fact, the vine tolerates 2 % of salinity in the soil, the olive 1.8 %, the al- 
mond and fig 1.2 %, whilst the mulberry does not tolerate more than 
0.2 % ; in the southern coastal zones, the salinity may reach i %. 

In these arid soils of the south, the vine does best ; thanks to the ae- 
ration and lack of humus its tissues lignifly rapidly, while its roots suberisc 
easily, so that it can resist phylloxera, especially when the lack of lime 
leaves the acidity of its root sap unchanged ; amongst the most resistant 
varieties is that known as ** turchesca*' (most liked and grown, in Apulia, 
for table grapes), followed by prunesta ** and somarello . 

The mulberry, however, is unsuited to arid soils, because it has to 
produce leaves, not fruit, and is still less suited to saline soils (see above). 
Is cither are the Pomaccae successful ; their fruit, though very scented, is 
often leathery. 

Amongst forage plants, the legtiminosae are most suited to arid soils, 
both on account of their deep tap-root, their capacity for assimilating 
atmospheric nitrogen and by the hi^h acidity of their root sap, owing 
to which they can enrich the ascending sap more than other plants. In 
fact, the number of Wild species of Teguminosae in Italy iricreas^ from the 
north to the south. In the south the most important are the'lucernes, 
which do well in .soils j)oor in clay and lime, especially Medtcai^o falcata 
(with yellow flowers) and M. varia (with flowers varying from yellow to 
blue) sulla [Hedysarum coronanitm), which likes clay or marl 

soils in a maritime climate, owing to which it is not present on the Tavoliere 
with its continental climate, being Huly^arnm hfymosismnum 

(« sulla caprina** or sevo pecorino **), A defect of sulla hay is its coar- 
seness ; to decrease it, two cuts should be taken, one in winter, which is 
given green or as silage to stalled cattle, and one in May, which gives a 
tender hay of better feeding value than clover ; by this means, the crop 
is increased by 25 %. Another leguminous plant of importance in the 
south is beans for seed, but it is being less and less grown, and the author 
says that it would be better to replace it by forage leguminosae. From 
experiments made in a demonstration field near the Vulture, the author 
has concluded that •- i) a leguminous meadow suffers less from drought 
than leguminosae giown for seed ; 2) in very d^y years, chemical manures 
are harmful directly to legumino.sae grown for seed and indirectly to the 
wheat following after ; 3) in a dry year, exuberant vegetation in winter 
and spring is very iniiirious to the production of seed. 

As regards cereals, the hardness of the grain increases from north to 
south, from the sea to the continent ; it generally depends on a higher con- 
tent of organic nitrogen and of gluten, which in turn depends on a greater 
stipply of heat and light. Prof. Giglioli is, therefore, right in the opinion 
he has long held that the arid South furnishes the best seed grain in Italy. 
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361 - The Hrerosoopiclty and Hydrologleal Importance ot Moss. ~ i^icoou, i. .n 

Le ^taztnnt spcnmentah a^ranc %ta!‘ani, Vbl 1 , 1 , Pt 7-8, pp 312 115 M d^in, lois 

It has been observed that the mossy covering of wooded land, besides 
fertilising the soil slightly, also protects it from sudden changes of tem- 
perature, decreases evaporation and, acting like a sponge, holds a large 
amount of water, thus preventing the surface layer from being washed 
away, evSpecially on rocky slopes. 

As direct experiments on this subject were lacking in Italy, the author 
has made some, determining the capacity for soaking up water of thick 
carpets of moss in the natural state. As soon as gathered, the tufts 
of moss were soaked in a bath of water for half an hour, then left to drain 
for another half hour until they parted with no more water, then weighed ; 
they were next dried in the sun in a well- ventilated place until the volume 
of water was reduced to 12-15 %, then weighed again. The results, given 
in the appended table, show that a square kilometre of steeply sloping 
land covered with moss, holds and conserves for the woods, streams and 
the atmosphere, from i 000 to 3 000 cubic metres of water which would 
otherwise drain into the valley to swell tlie torrents and rivers at times 
of high water. 


Species 


Anhtfichia curhptndula 
Dicranum scopariutn , . 
Homalothicium srncium 
Hylocomium splendens . 
H. tnqueirum .... 
Hypnum molluscum . . 
Isothecium myurum . . 
Leucodon sciurotdcs . . 
Mnium undulalum. . . 
Thuidium tanmn^ctnum 


Weight, 111 Rin of i sq. metre 

Quantity 

Number of 

of moss 

(m gm or cm ) times the moss 

- 

— 

of 

has 

drauicd in the 

soaked 

water retained 

retained Its 

air 

with water 

bv X sq m. 
of moss 

own weight 
in water 

351 

2 229 

I 878 

5.85 

2-17 

2 107 

I 8 O 0 

7-53 

II 7 

I 167 

I 050 

897 

437 

2 770 

2 33^ 

5.33 

; 757 : 

.3 5f>7 

2 810 

3.71 

3Q2 

3 152 

> 760 

7.04 

358 

3007 

2 O 4 O 1 

7 30 

1 12^ 

q 8 i 1 

858 

0.97 

678 

3 5^>2 

2 884 

4.25 

283 1 

1 2482 

2 199 1 

1 7-77 


562 - Soil Acidity as AtTdcted by Moisture Conditions 0! the Soil - Cdnnfr, s D.m 

the Jntitnal of A^ncu'tufal Research, Vol XV, Vo. 0, pp. 32i-32(j 4* Ihh (f 

7 P.ib Ration-' \Vi-hiia;1oii, V vi*nibi 1 , n»i8. 

It has previously been shown that drained soil is less acid than un- 
drained soil. To throw more light on this subject the author studied five 
typical Indiana soils under controlled moisture conditions. The soils 
studied were : — i) a yellow silty clay ; 2) a whitish silt loam ; 3) a brown 
silt loam; 4) a black peaty sand ; 5) a dark brown peat. The experiments 
lasted one year and were made with pots. At the end the acidity was found 
to vary with the different moisture contents. Soils rich in organic matter 
were most acid when completely saturated, whereas soils poor in organic 
matter were most acid when half saturated. Potassium nitrate extracts 
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of fully saturated soils contained more iron in the ferrous forms than less 
-saturated soils. 

Fiilly saturated mineral soils had a higher content in soluble manganese 
but a lower content in soluble aluminium than other soils. 

The measurable acidity of acid soils dej^ends largdy on the different 
conditions of moisture and aeration. The variations are due to chemical 
rather than physical changes in the soil. 

The acidity of damp soils is due’to leaching of the strong bases, remo- 
val ('f the bases in crops, the decay of carbonaceous and nitrogenous substan- 
ces, and the liydroysis of the mineral compounds and organic matter. 

50 ^ ~ The Solubility of the Soil Potash in various Salt Solutions — treisscr, k k 

in Soil Scitno, V >1 VI, N ) pp 2 ^7 - 23'’ -j- Bib JO^fapliy ot jij Pub Kdliou*^ B41I- 

tiinoi ( , St pit nib< 1 

Text books contain much contradictory and unreliable informatior 
on the power of sodium, c<ilcium, and magnesium to replace potassium in 
soil and to make it available for plants (1). ‘The author made a series of 
exjieriments on the liberation of potash from the soil by salt solutions in 
different types of loam, sandy loam, silt loam and luinuis loam soils. 

He found that calcium sulphate increases the solubility of potash in 
some soils. This action is much more marked on sandy parts of the soil, 
and explains why only some soils benefit by the application of gypsum. 
Bi-calcium phosphate and tri-calciiini ph< 3 S])hate lia\e very li^le effect 
on the solubility of potash in soil, and mono-calcium pht^sphate seems even 
to decrease this solubility. It would appear, therefore, lint any effect super- 
phosphate has in making soluble the potash in soil is due to the calcium 
sulphate it contains. 

Carbon dioxide and calcium carbonate solutirms increase the solubi- 
lity of potash in silt loam. Sodium salts aic sufficiently active to dissolve 
potash in soils, and the action of sodium chloride increases with its concen- 
tration in the soil solution. The ‘‘act that bt‘ets require sodium for com- 
plete growth may explain the beneficial action of salt on certain crops. 

564 - Soil Factors Affecting the Toxicity of Alkali. - Harris, r s ,iiv\ Pittman, d w , 

Intht Jountalnl Ri^rch^Vi}] , Ni» S, pp f 27rig'. Wasbin" 

ton, N \ciiibii 1, If)' 8 

The aim of the investigations described was to determine as exactly 
as possible the quantity of the various salts necessar}’^ to crops in arid soils. 
Over 12 000 determinations were made of the effect of alkali salts on the 
germination and growth of wheat under varying conditions. 

.In sand cultures the size of the particles does not influence the toxicity 
of the alkali Loam soils tolerate alkali better than sand or clay. When the 
coarseness of the loam varies, moisture is an important factor with regard to 
the tolerance of alkali as is seen by the behaviour of the plants. 

(i)SccA* rcb,io.9,N^ 15- (FJ) 
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Organic matter increases the resistance of plants to alkalis when the 
soil contains sufficient moisture but if the content in organic matter is 
high and the moisture supply lo^, the power of resistance decreases. In 
general the resistance to alkalinity increases with the moisture content up 
to the maximum for a good crop. 

The toxicity of sodium chloride and sulphate seems to depend to a certain 
epetent on the relation between the salt concentration and the percentage of 
moisture, but the toxicity of sodium carbonate is largely influenced by the 
presence of organic matter which removes large quantities of sodium car- 
bonate from the soil solution. 

CoNCT.TTsioNS. -- i) I/oam ‘-oils and soils with a high water-holding ca- 
pacity may be successfully cultivated even though their alkali content is in 
excess of that of other soils. 

2) SoilvS in which alkali decreases the yields should be kept as moist 
as is compatible with good plant growth. 

3) Manure, or other organic matter, may prove beneficial to alkaline 
soils, especially those rich in carbonates. 

565 - Reaction of Hawaiian Soils with Calcium Bicarbonate Solutions its Relation 
to the Determination of LImo Requirements of Soils and a Rapid Approximate 
Method for the Determination of Lime Requirements of Soils. — Johnson, ai o , 
iti the JoH ml of Inlu lual inf In imenn Vr>] X No J, ]»]) 31 3^ -f 

I Kiff Pi Tninnn 

The importance of liming for maintaining the fertility of the soi? is so 
generally recognised that many methods for determining the lime require- 
ment of the soil are in existence. Most of these methods are, however, based 
on reactions which do not correspond to conditions in the field. When lime 
is applied to the soil in the anhydrous (CaO), hydratous (CaO* H^), or carbo- 
nate (CaCC)®) form, the principal reaction of the fertilised soil appears to 
be with a calcium hi- carbonate solution The absorption of calcium bi- car- 
bonate solutions by soil increases with the duration ot contact and tends to 
a state of equilibrium. In proportion as the concentration of the calcium 
bi-carbonate solution decreases, however, the total absorption decreases, 
whereas an increase in the absorption percentage of the calcium bi-carbo- 
nate would show that at a given concentration, absorption would be com- 
plete as a result of prolonged contact with the soil. The total quantity of 
calcium carbonate, expressed in x)ercentage of the weight of the soil, in a 
solution wh'^se degree of concentration marks the point of complete absor- 
ption by a given snil, 'represents for this soil a definite absoibant power 
which the author calls the ahsor|)tion minimum 

The author proposes the following method for determining the lime 
requirement of the soils in Hawai — 200 cc of an ^/loo solution of calcium 
bi-carbonate are poured into a 500 cc. Krlenmeyer flask and 10 gm. of the 
soil to be examined added. The flask is well shaken for 10 seconds and the 
contents poured on to a filter, 100 cc. of the filtrate are then ‘titrated wih 
^/xo nitric acid using methyl orange an an indicator. The difference be- 
tween the titration of loo cc, of filtrate and an equal volume of the original 
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solution is proportionate to the calcium carbonate required by the Soil. 
By multiplying this amount by lo the number of tons of calcium carbonate 
required by 2 000 000 lb or i acre of soil is obtained. A difference of o.i cc. 
of ^/lo nitric acid in the titration is equal to an absorption of o.oi % of cal- 
cium carbonate by 10 gm. of soil. 

566 ~ An Accurate Loss- 3n- Ignition Method for the Determination of Organic Matter 
in Soils — I^iriER, J V , m f he J ourntl of i ^ncnUunl 'ind ^ nnncLtin 

Vol X No 6 pp 4^0 4 1-2 + 1 Kat^ton, Pa , June, iqiS 

The inexactitude of the results obtained with the usual method of igni- 
tion used to estimite the organic matter of soils is due to the presence of 
hydrated, carbonated and uiioxidised, minerals. To eliminate this source 
of erroi the author proposes to digest first the samples of soil in the warm in 
a nnxture of dilute hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids which only dis- 
solves a mimmum amount of organic matter The soil is then ignited. This 
method gives nioie exact results than the usual simple method of burning 
and even than the determination of the organic carbon hy the difference 
between the total carbon and inorganic carbon 

567 - Datermining the Absolute Salt Content Of Soils by Means of the Freezing- 

Point Method. — nouYOTTCos G I ind M\cCool, M J out mil of A ^ uultura 

Risen cl Vo^ K\ No 0 pp 3^6 W Miiimtoii Novimbii it, 1918 

The determination of the concentration of a soil solution by measur- 
ing the fieezing point directly in the soil mass (i) is an excellent^iethod of 
determining the absolute salt content of soils It was found that, with 
a relatively high moisture content, the effect of unfree water on the salt 
concentration of the soil is negligible in practice The following method is, 
therefore proposed for a comparative study of the absolute salt content of 
different kinds of soil - 15 gm of air-dried soil are put into a freezing tube 
containing 10 cc of distilled water, and the freezing point determined by 
the usual method. By the freezing point depression it is easy to calculate 
the salt content of soil in parts |:)er million (2) When the soils are light, it is 
best to use 20 gm per 10 cc. of "water, and, \»hen they, arc alkaline, i gm 
per 5 cc of water. 

Previously it was only possible to determine the concentration of soil 
solutions under varying moisture conditions ; by this modified method the 
absolute salt content of different soils may be determined "and these salt 
contents accurately compared 

568 - On a Very D3licat<* Reaction of Copper Applicable to the Analysis of Ash and 

Arable Soils. - Maqui nnb 1 an • Demoussy r. I Oic ( Rmdv^di I dcadtin^* 

f/ s MV s V T()*s N in js y \( •» P 1 js At l h T ) i()i ) 

A sufficiently concentrated solution of ash in hydrochloric acid, freed 
from iron and manganese, and treated with potassium ferrtx:yanide, 

p) liouYOTXOS 11(1 MuCool ni( llu (1 , B r A Ifb ioto Iso ist §III (/ 0 
{2) \(1 1) ot oof)^ C IS « on-iKkitd t quil to loo m I lonths S c Bot YOUCOS, G Y 

Purlh''! B ud (Til th Fe /in« P >int 1 / iw nngof <»oiK, in ilftWo an iqi tciiltinal Brpatment 
Station Itcfnual Bulhltn No kmo. {Bd ) 
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usually turns a yellowish pink, showing that copper is present. But this 
coloration is usually not stable ; it becomes attenuated, leaves the so- 
lution turbid and finishes as a blackish precipitate with a bluish tinge. 
The authors investigated the cause of this anomaly and found that it is 
due to the presence of zinc, which generally occurs with copper m plant 
organs. The precipitate only forms when the solution contains both the 
metals (which proves that the reaction of which it is the result can only 
take place between “ sols " and not between “ gels "). The blue colo- 
ration attains its maximum density when four or 5 times more zinc 
is present than copper. It is the most delicate of all the inorganic reac- 
tions that can show the presence of very small quantities of copper . 
the blue tint of the precipitate is still perceptible in a solution containing 
only I to 1.5 mgm. of copper per litre, but the zinc and copper must 
be present in suitable proportions and the solution must be quite free from 
nitric acid and iron. Below is given the authors' description of their 
method, wloich has the advantage of being quicker than the classic pro- 
cedures and, moreover, requires only very small amounts of material : - 

The ash (from 50 to 200 mgm.), calcined in a quartz crucible in the 
presence of a few drops of nitric acid and a slight excess of sulphuric acid 
(to render most of the calcium insoluble), is treated with 1.5 cc. of 5 % 
sulphuric acid and boiled for 20 minutes. The liquid, together with the 
water used to wash out the crucible, is placed in a tube, centrifugated and 
then electrolysed. After 12 hours, Ihe cathode is washed with a few' 
drops of warm nitric acid and a little water, then evaporated and calcined ; 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid are added and the solution is washed 
into a tube (2 cc. of liquid) ; 2 drops of T.104 % zinc sulphate solution and 
I drop of 10 % potassium ferrocyanide .solution are add^d. The colour 
of the precipitate* can easily be compircd with that (f tvpes with a 
known co])per content ; so that the weight of copper in the solution can 
be ascertained approximately. 

With this method the authors found quantities -of copper laiiging 
between 3 and 5 mgm. per kg, in a number of seeds (wheat, maize, peas, 
French beans, castor-oil, etc). By means of this method the copper in 
arable land can be detected and ascertained approximately ; for the 
reaction only 5 gm. of matter are required. 

569 - ReBul s of Manurlal Exp riments on a Poa^ Soil in Holland — mt ldpb, 

A. G., M ijER, C, a <1 III DIO, T.,i 11 the VenUgnvtn LauW^uwhundige Ovlmoi- 
kingen der KyMinibouwfvoefstnttons, Nr. 72, pp. i-n -j- \ 1 -f z') Table*-. 
Thf* Haptir, 

Results of 35 years of manurial experiments with chemical manures 
on a peat soil that had been cultivated for a long lime, and which had 
been given farmyard manure in the last few years before the experi- 
ments were started. The experiments had the object of ascertaining 
whether the substitution for fannyard manure of chemical manures (ni- 
trogen, phos])horic acid, potash and lime) firould maintain the fertility of 
the soil, The crojis grown were potatoes (several varieties), rye and oats, 
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The authors foiind’^hat, in this peat soil rich in humus, the exclusive 
use of chemical fertilisers maintained the fertility at the same level during 
the 35 years of the experiments, provided that the ratio bas§s : acids Nvas 
always well balanced, h'armyard manure applied alone, or together 
with chemical fertilisers, or alternately to them, did not show any superior 
fertilising value to that of chemical fertilisers used alone. 

The potato, which is especially exigent as regards potash, requires 
little nitrogen and still less phosphatic manure. Rye has the same requi- 
rements , oats, on the contrary, have special need for nitrogen, are less 
exigent for potash and still less for phosphoric acid In any case no 
single one of the three chief fertilising elements (nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid) can be excluded from the fertiliser applied to this peat 
soil without reducing the crop yield. 

{some special observations are also given. Farmyard manure gave 
good results with potatoes (first year of cultivation), but the following crop 
(rye or oats) was not successful 

The best results were obtained with a complete fertiliser mixture 
containing nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda A fertiliser mixture 
without potash gave poor results * — the cpigeal part of the potato was 
undersized and had a characteristic brownish colour ; with oats and rye, 
the grain wa® too small and light, while the straw was very brittle A 
fertiliser dressing excluding nitrogen gave the same poor results, but the 
lack was less pronounced wlien phosphoric acid was exclude<^ from the 
mixture. When the various chemical fertilisers were applied separately, 
the results were hardly anv better, except that the crop obtained with 
potash alone, though lacking as regards quantity, was sometimes satis- 
factory as regards quality. In concluMon, in a complete mixture of fer- 
tilisers, m’trate of soda proved to be much better than sulphate of am- 
monia. 

570 - The Fertilising Value of Activated Sludge - xasmiih o. hIMukay, r p, 

in rhi J out ml of IndustnaJ and hn ( h trtisl v, Vo^ X Vo pi -^30 31^ 4 * 

7 1 ' K'’ is 1 >11, Pi , Mi\ 101 S 

The most important problem to be solved with regard to the disposal 
of sewage is that of the economic concentration of mud I'he discovery 
of the so-called “ activated mud " method has necessitated the devising 
of a method for separating this new type of residue from water,' and the 
fertilising value of this residue makes the problem still more pressing. 

By the activated mud *' method, finely divided air is blown into 
the sewage. After a certain lapse of time the mud wliich settles has 
valuable proj)erties when mixed with fresh sewage by means of the same 
aeration method. The organic matter is rapidly oxidised, the intestinal 
bacteria are destroyed and nitrates formed 

The mud thus obtained contains, like other mud, Q5 % of water, 
but the treatment of sewage water by the method in question is very 
promising because the fertilising value of the mud is very high and the 
benefit derived from it would repay the expense of separating it from the 
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i/vater. A large part of the fertilising value of town waste would thus be 
preserved and would largely contribute to the maintenance of the supply 
of humus and nitrates in the soil, as well as increase its fertility and pro- 
ductivity. 

The author mentions comparative experiments made by him on dif- 
ferent vegetables with activated mud and ordinary manuie, mud from 
an old deposit, humus from a brush filter, and cistern mud, all dried in 
the air and used on similar plots. As compared with manure, activated 
mud gave an increase of yield of 40 % with early radishes, 103 % with 
lettuce, 77 % with beans, 138 % with beets, 316 % with late radishes, 
291 % with tomatoes, and 87. t to 55 4 % with onions, but no increase 
with carrots. The activated mud used in the experiments contained 
2*50 % of nitrogen and 2.46 % of phosphoric acid. That used by Bartow 
and Hatfiet,d contained 6 3 % of total nitrogen and 2.69 % of phos- 
phoric acid (t). 

571 - Investigations into the Utilisation of Raw Mineral Phosphates in the United 

States.- I W'OiA\l\N W , an<l W\Gvi R R C » Tht ^tinculluril Av iilib li 1 \ ol R w 
Ph )‘'ph \lt Ro<k in Fhi Jum ml oi Jnitisinal an i b nnnunn Ch mi>fn,Vo\ X, 
N ) 0, pp 4H. Fiton, Pi iQiB - 11 IDDM I'ln U e of Mine Run Plinsphateb 
Ml th< Mmufututcol S )hib c Pho-iihoru Add Ibid ^\o\ X No S, pp Kiston, 

101 8 

I, — The availahieity of ravt cmoiTNi) phosphate rock — The 
authors summarise the results of all the investigations into this subject 
made by the agricultural stations of the United States in the laboratory, 
greenhouse (23 experiments), and in the field (232 experiments ). They 
come to the following conclusions • — 

Taking into consideration only experiments wdiich lasted at least 
five years, it is seen that the application of medium or large quantities 
of raw rock phosphate caused, in most of the soils tested, an increased 
yield in many crops dining the first year. To be eliicacious as a fertiliser 
rock j)hosphate must be <-pread evenl> over the ground as a fine powder. 
The presence of decomposing organic matter increases the efficacy, pro- 
bably because of the greater bacterial activity produced and the higher 
percentage of carbon dioxide given off Fineness of the powder and the 
presence of organic matter together prolong the efficacy of raw phosphate 
rock for another year, or even more. On the other hand, as the action 
of superj)hosphate is more rapid than that of bone powder, basic slag 
and mineral phosphates, it is probably preferable to any other phosphatic 
fertiliser when the aim is to obtain rapid growth of the plants cultivated 
To obtain the best results with powdered rock phosphates they must 
be applied in larger quantities than .superphosphate. Whether it be best 
to apply rock phosphates in a soluble or insoluble form to produce the most 
economical increase in yield depends on the nature of the soil, the cultural 
method, the price of the phosphates, the duration of the vegetative 

n 

(i) Tht Jnuiml >f Tnlu^lndl and rn*tn\'nn'' ChemislrVfVo^ VITI, ])p 1720,1016 {kd\ 
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period, and oilier local factors. It is a question which, to a certain extent, 
must be solved by each farmer individually. 

II. — The use ok mine run phosphates in the manukacture ok 
soivUnivE PHOSPHORIC ACID. — Rock phosphate direct from the mine may be 
suitably treated in the electric oven without sifting or previous washing, 
thus avoiding the loss of low-grade waste. Experiments made with a 
load of 500 lb, of mixed raw rock phosphate, coke, and sand (in the ab- 
sence of silica), smelted in the^electric oven for 3 hours, gave a yield of 
phosphoric acid corresponding to 98 % of the total phosphorus and cost- 
ing much less than if high-grade phosphates had been used. 

If phosphoric acid thus obtained be used to transform rock phosphate 
into so called double superphosphate, the cost of production will com- 
pare favourably with that of producing ordinary superphosphates with 
sulphuric acid when there is a shortage of this acid. 


572 - Th'5 Fertilising Value of Vivianite and ** Vesta Phosphate*’; Researches in Bel- 
gium. — (rR\pcTAV T .1 i<l COTJRTOY, M K . Ml ho inn'(!c‘ dt Gi mhloux, Ycm XXV, 
N' i,p"> 1027 f iT'hi'A P iiss( U, I iiniai V an 1 F( Inn.uy I'n 

Owing to the lack of fertilising material during the war, new or little 
known products have been sought for in order to supplement, to a certain 
degree, the fertilisers that were previously used. The following new 
products have been put on the market : — 

1) Vivianite, hydrated phosphorate of iron, found mostly in the 
deposits of limonite in the marshy soils of the Campine district of Belgium. 

2) Vesta phosphate obtained by calcining a mixture of cre- 
taceous phosphate and phonoliti at high temperatures. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining pho.sphatic manures, these substances became of 
interest, but nothing certain was known as to their \ailue as fertilisers. 
Previous experiments (Bottcher, Petkrmann) have shown that the pro- 
bable fertilising value of vi\nanile should be included between 22 and 
more than 100 of that of superphosphate. New (Experiments were 
required to furnish a more certain idea of its value. 

The authors tested the two manures with maize and forage cabbage, 
grown in 3 series of pots receiving Vesta phosphate ", vivianite, and su- 
perphosphate respectively and, as complementary fertilisers : i) ni- 

tn^gen as sulphate of ammonia ; 2) potash as the sulphate ; 3) calcium c ir- 
boiiate. From the weights of the air dried croj)S it was concluded that: — 

1) “Vesta phosphate" is remarkably efficicious, even more so 
than superphosphate; taking the average yield obtained with superphos- 
j)hatc as 100, that obtained with “ Vesta phosphate " was 120-109-123-107 ; 

2) crude vivianite has only shown a relatively weak fertilising 
value, the increases in yield obtained only being 42 and 39 compared 
with the average given by superphosphate (100) ; desiccation at iio^ C. 
decTea.ses its fertilising value still more, for the comparative increases in 
yield obtained in this case fell to 30 and 34. 
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573 - Condition of Fertillsor Potash Rssidues In Silty Loam Son In Pennsylvania 

U, S. A. — FxSvh, W. and BrB, H S ,ir\tbc Jourttalof AiirtcuUural Research Vil XV, 

No 2 pp 59*8 i -h Blbliojfraphv of 9 Publ. cation*^ W '-hm^toii, Oit b* r 11, 191 K 

Many facts sepm to show that crops never utilise all and often not half 
of the potassium contained in the ordinary jjotassic fertilisers It is, there- 
fore, important to know the agricultuial value of the residual potassium 
left in soils by these fertilisers. To solve this problem the authors studied 
a silty loam soil part of which had received applications of 100 lb. of muriate 
of potash every two years for 36 years, and part no i)otassiuni fertiliser. 
The plots had been cultivated in the same way and had been planted to the 
same rotation of maize, oats, spring wheat, and a mixtuie of timothy and 
clover. 

In each plot the state of the ]3otassium was determined by extraction 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, hydrochloric acid, distilled water, 
carbonated water, and ammonium chloride solution, and by estimating the 
potassium dis<5olved in the form of platini-chloride. The fine, air-dried 
soil of the unfertilised plot contained 3.821 % of the total potassium. 

Results. - - In the first extraction more potassium was dissv)lved from 
the fertilised than fioni the unfertilised soil. The diflerence, relatively 
slight with concentrated hydrochloric acid, was more marked with weak 
solvents, which extracted twice as much potassium from the fertilised as 
from the unfertilised soils. Of the weak solvents, hydrochloric acid 
dissolved most potash. 

Mucli less potash was dissolved by a second extraction with weak 
solvents than by the first, and the qutintities were practically the same for 
the fertilised as for the unfertilised soil. 

The clay and iion-clay of each soil were analysed separately. Th^* clay 
contained much less potash than the non-clay but both were richer in 
potash in the treated than in the untreated soil. 

There was little difference in the cro])S of the fertilised and unfertilised 
])lots. This Was probably because the soil was itself iiatuially rich in po- 
tash. The plants which received pota.ssic fertiliser, hf)wcver, absorbed 
much more potash (up to % more) than the unh rtilised plants. 

Conclusion. It seems probable that much of the potassium applied 
in fertilisers remains at the surface in a highly available state, but most re- 
mains in a slightly available form, losses by drainage are not great. 

574 Comparative Trials of Nitrogenous Manures in France. - BAcacLirR, m the 

Comtles Hendus dc V Acadimic d' Aqncullutt di Fnincc, Vol V, \o S, j)]. i6i -170 -j- 

I 1 lb o Piri.s, Icbiuiiy, 1010 

M. SCHLOESINO recently studied the possibility of using as nitroge- 
nous manure large quantities of ammonium nitrate made during the war for 
the production of explosives. He i^k into consideration his pot experi- 
ments (i) with forage maize from which he concluded that i lb. of ammonium 
nitrate had the same effect on vegetation as 1 lb. of nitrogen supplied by 
ammonium sulphate. For his tests he divided a good, homogeneous field, 

(I) Soo H Aug , lytB, No 817 {h I ) 
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free from weeds, into squares of i are (119.60 sq. yds), separated from each 
other by a path i metre (3,28 ft.) wide. The soil had never been manured or 
fertilised. 

To compare the effects of ammonium nitrate with those of sodium ni- 
trate or ammonium suli)hate, used separarely or together, these manures 
were mixed with superphosphate in quantities varying with the amount 
of nitrogen supplied, and spread on the land on May 31, 1918. On June 
I beets were sown in the plots. After the customary hoeing the plants were 
harvested on December 5. In the table showing the results a comparison 
of the weights and densities of the roots in the plots with the nitrogenous 
manures and the control ones without, an increase in favour of ammonium 
sulphate is found. If, however, the yields obtained with sodium nitrate 
are comjmred with those obtained with ammonium nitrate, it is seen that, 
in one direction, the difference lies in small quantities, and in the other 
direction in large ones. Tho.se first tests, therefore, seem to confirm the 
theory that the unit of nitrogen in ammonium nitrate has the same value 
as in the other salts liitherto supplied commercially. When working in the 
field the small causes of error due to the nature of the soil, wluch.in spite 
of its homogeneousness, arc always liable to occur, must be taken into coir- 
sidoration. 

The author points out that, in the plot which had received the largest 
amount of sodium nitrate, «janndice»(ofbacterial origin) occurred to a very 
serious extent. He connects this observation with those frequently made by 
him with respect to the action of sodium nitrate on beets. lull soil with a 
clay or siliceous clay sub-soil, after a t)eriod of inteUvSe drought in August 
and September, beets run a grave risk of being attacked by the so-callcd 
“ heart disease of beets studied, together with jaundice by Prilletjx 
and Delacroix, and due to PJioma Betae. The damage is all the greater 
the larger the quantity of sodium nitrate which has been added as ferti- 
liser. For this reason the proportion of sodium nitrate is often reduced and 
the qqantity of ammoniacal or organic nitrogen increased. As ammonium 
nitrate does not produce this intense “ jaundice '' it seems that its use in 
large quantities may be recommended wherever it is unwise to us(‘ equiva- 
lent quantities of sodium nitrate. It may, th(*r^fore, be admitted that 
ammonium nitrate is as useful for agricultural purposes as would be ex- 
pected from its composition, 

575 - The Effects of Inoculation, Fertiliser Treatment and Certain Minerals on the 

Ybld, Composition and Nodule Formation of Soybeans. - i ellkrs, c r , in 

Soil Setf net, V(j1 VI, Nu z pp, 8i-iiy -p 5 Plates + Bibiography of 54 Pub'heatioiis. 

Baltimore, Aui'u^l, 

Inoculation lias often been shown ±0 produce good results on the yield 
of soybeans and their protein content, out little or nothing is known of its 
effect on the oil content of the seed. The author made experiments on this 
subject with pot cultures both in the greenhouse and in the field, using the 
Eyebrow variety of soybean. The results obtained showed that inoculating 
the seed before sowing, or the soil in which the seed are placed, with pure 
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or commercial cultures of Bacterium radicicok or wdl-infected soil, gave 
a marked increase in yield. The protein content increased, but the oil 
content decreased, in direct proportion to the completeness of infection. 
The average decrease in oil was 3 %. The nodule bacteria of the soybean 
spread very slowly in the soil unless transmitted by agents such as water, 
wind, etc. 

In add soils the application of small quantities of lime is very impor- 
tant for inoculation because it greatly stimulates nodule formation. The 
formation of protein and oil, however, is influenced in a parallel or inverse 
ratio, as described above. Small applications of superphosphate were equally 
beneficial in increasing the oil content wheh added after liming. Potash was 
less favourable. Sodium citrate inhibited nodule formation and consequent 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Manganese had very little effect. Sul- 
phur was slightly injurious when applied in large quantities. Gypsum 
up to 600 lb. per acre had little effect, but in larger quantities it increased 
the oil content and stimulated nodule formation. No conclusive results 
were obtained with zinc sulphate or ferric sulphate. 

576 ” Contribution to the Study of the Flora and Fauna of Belgian Congo. — Bulletin 

agricole du Cons!o BU c, Voi. IX, No. i - 4, pp. 253 - 398 I<ondon, March-Deccmbcr, 1918. 

The notts on the flora are edited by M. P. MiNYaiul Dr. VermoESEn. 
They include a note on the collection of herbal material, a description of 
some Atrican woods, fibres uiM^aniophyton^wA Ccphalonema polyandrum, 
preparation of varicjus fibres from the da I/(*mba Congo (Lo*\ver Congo), an 
interesting variety of hlacis (“ Basatoiini calk'd “ Klude '' in the Came- 
roons, and Ayara Bwana in Nigeria), a note on the Tnumjetta (fam. 
Tiliaceae), “ roiicou " 01“ Aniiato (a dye extracted from the pulp surround- 
ing the seed of Bira Orellana, “ baobab " [Adansonia di^itata) bark. 

The notes on tlv fauna are edited by M. E. Hagh. They include a 
list of the game and wild animals of the Bianos table-lands, distribution of 
the fruit-eating bats in Belgian Congo, collection of birds from Belgian Congo, 
new fresh water fi.'^h ti)und in the Congo basin, vaiious studies on Glossina, 
tsetse flies, mos(iuitoes, wasps, an(^ the parasitic nematodes of Belgian Congo. 

577 - On the Toxic Constituents in the Bark of Robinia. Pseudo-acacia. — ta.saei, 

E. and Tanaka, V , \\\ The Journal of the College of A gneui tut e Iinf>erial UnitterHlyof 

Tokyo Vol. Ill, No 5, pp. 337 • 3.s() -f 4 Tables. lok\r., Mij, 1918. 

. The authors isolated from the bark of Rohinia Psciido-acaciii a new 
toxic glucoside whi^'h they called “ robitin The fresh bark contains I % 
of this glucoside, a white, odourless powder, slightly bitter in taste and 
easily soluble in water. Robitin is toxic to horses, cattle, guineapigs, 
and rabbits in quantities of u.0015 gm., 0.0200 gm., 0.0700 gm., and 0.5000 
gin. |K*r kilogramme of body weight respectively. One of the principal 
symptoms of poisoning is paralysis of the hind part of tlu* body. ' 

578 - On the Absorptive Power of the Tips of Roots — coupin, n , in ihc Comptes Rendu^ 

deT Academic dc\ Sc 7 i,nie^, Vol. i()8, No. 10, pp 519* 522 + j Tables. Paris, Mar*.h 12, 

1^9 

It is generally admitted that roots caE only absorb liquids by their 
middle region, often covered by absorbent hairs, and cannot do so either 
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by their bare base or by their tip. As the author was led to doubt the 
truth of this opinion by numerous observations, he carried out a series 
of researches, the results of which have substantiated his doubts. He quotes 
some of his results as examples and states that all his other experiments 
gave exactly the same results. 

Two germinations of the grey pea {Pisum arvense), for example, each 
having a gemmule barely visible an‘d a root 3 cm. long, were both placed in 
the same flask., one, A, simply suspended in the damp air, the other B, also 
suspended in the same air, but with 2 to 3 mm. of the tip of its root dipping 
in the water placed in the bottom of the flask, which was placed in a dark in- 
cubator kept at 24^C. After 24 hours, it was found that the root of B had grown 
much more than tliat oiA\B was lifted every 24 hours so that its root was only 
in contact with the surface of the water at its tip. At the 144th hour the 
final result was that A was dead, while the root of B was () cm . long and had 20 
root hairs (that of A was only 4 cm. long, with 3 root hairs) while its gemmule 
was 6 cm. long (that of A being hardly visible). 

The author gives the results of similar experiments with Ricinus, the 
American bean and pumpkin. They agree in every way with the previous 
ones and show that the young plant whose root tip alone is immersed in 
develops normally, developing its tap root a good deal and giving out 
a number of root hairs, while its aerial part increases notably in length; 
in short, develops like a plant all of whose root is immersed in the liquid. 
Owing to the behaviour of the control plant there is no need to enteitain 
the hypothesis that the growth is due to watei extracted by tflS plant from 
the damp air surrounding it or to that contained in its cotyledons or albu- 
men. 

C0NCr.usi0NS — i) The root, contra ry to the statements in classic works, 
can absorb water through its tip, which includes the cap (if present) and the 
terminal meristem, which was previously denied any absorbent power. 

2) The water thus obtained by the root suffices for it to attain the maximum 
development compatible wdth the small quantity of tood material available 
and with life in darkness. 

579 - Influance of the Nature of the Soil and Manuring on the Content of Nitrogen 
and Mineral Elemente in Cultivated Plants. — m/vschuaupt, j. g., in the Ver -‘ 

slagen van Landbouwku idigt OnderM-tekingen der Ryksland hovwproefslations^ No. 12, 
pp. 2S-I16 4- 7<» Tables -j- i The jgi?. 

Experiments carried out for 7 years at the Royal Agriailtural Experi- 
ment Station at Groningen on a heath soil, a i)cat soil, a marsh soil, a 
loamy soil, and a clay soil, using nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda and 
sulphate ot ammonia as fertilisers. The soil ot the numerous experiment 
plots has been analysed and the nitrogen and unorgaiiic contents of the 
plants determined. 

Resui^ts. — Influence of the nature of the soil. Marsh soil, when dried and 
mixed with sand, is excellent for crops ; of all the soils tried by the author, 
it was this soil that best satisfied the nitrogen requirements ot the culti- 
vated plant ; it always gave the crop with the richest nitrogen content, 
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but, on the contrary, with the poorest phosphoric acid content, although 
the phosphatic manuring was the same tof. all the peat and heath soils. 

As regards the mineral and nitrogen content of the plant the nature of 
the soil had most influence on the straw of cereals and the epigeal part of 
the beet and potato than on the seeds, root and tuber. On the other hand, 
this influence had more effect on the epigeal part of the beet and potato 
than on the straw of cereals. In this conection, great differences were 
ol)served in the contents of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, lime and ])otash 
(for the -latter esj)ecially in the haulms of the potato). 
y The influence of the nature of the soil on the silica content of the straw 
of cereals was still more manifest ; with a cereal grown in clay soil, this con- 
tent was, on an average, 5 times greater than in a cereal grown in sandy 
soil. TJie cereals extracted much more silica trom a loam or clay soil than 
a heath, peat, or marsh soil, but without extracting more basic elements 
at the same time. Plants grown in clay soilwerc distinguished from i)laiits 
grown in loamy soil by higher nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and silica 
contents, which agrees with the composition of these soils as shi)wii by ana- 
lysis. 

Infiuence oj manurin<i. - (haieially spealcing, nitrate of i)otash does 
not ai)p(‘ar to increase the yields as much as nitrate of soda. The nature of 
the nitrogenous manuring (nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash and ammonium 
sulphate) hos little influence on th<* nitrogen and ash content of cultivated 
plants. Ill any case, with mangels (root and epigeal part), the ap])lica- 
tioii of nitrate of potash notably increased the potash content, while that 
of nitrate of soda considerably increased the .soda content. 

When comparing, for the same soil, the respective composition of ]>]auts 
grown a) without nitrogenous manuring, h) with nitrogenous manuring, it 
was generally found that, in the first case, the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric anhydride and chlorine contents of the plants were higher, while 
the contents of basic elements had hardly increased at all or were even si- 
mibr to those found in the second case (with nitrogen^ us manuring). This 
apparently paradoxical fact is probably a special case of the following ge- 
neral rule : anything tliat causes a decrease in yield of cultivated plants pro- 
duces an increase in their content of nutritive elements, more for nitrogen 
and the acid elements than for the basic elements. 

580 * Methods for Collecting and Registering Observations Adopted by the Selection 
Station of Eokendorf, Germany. - i.ansen, vv i 1 the ZeiU(hnft PtUnzcnzud^iunm^ 
Vftl. Vr, Pt. VMM). II') 138 -f !■? 'I 'hits -{- 2 iU'ihn, iJccotiibf i , i jiS 

The numerous observations collected and registered at the Selection 
Station of Eekendorf, near Bielefeld, Germany, may be divided into five 
groups : 

I) (knealogical tree. 

II) Observations on growing plants, data on harvest; i)liins of the se- 
lection fields. 

III) Observations made during selection work. 

JV) Behaviour of the characteis in the various strains and families. 
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V) Guide to working methods ; diary of work done ; meteorological 
observations ; germination tests. 

I. — GENEAnoGiCAiy TREE. — This makes it possible to recognise at 
a glance the state of the selection work and the position and origin of 
each strain. The strains are expressed by capital letters [A^ B, C, etc.), 
to which small letters are added to distinguish the parent strains (Aa, Ab, 
Ac... Ba, Bb, Bo...). In addition each plot and each plant in it are numbered. 

l/et it be assumed that, in 1915, in plot No. 6 of A a plant (cereal) N0.3 
be chosen and isolated, and its seed sown in 1916 on plot N0.4. In the ge- 
nealogical tree, beneath the letter A , and opposite the year 1915, a small cir- 

cle will be made containing the formula ^ and, below it, opposite the 


year 1916, another small circle containing the formula 


6 ^ 

4 ‘ 


If from 


plot 


N0.4 of 1916 plant No. i be chosen and its seed sown in 1917 on plot 


4.1 

N0.7, a third circle with the formula — . will be made opposite the year 
1917, and so on. 

The plants grown on one plot form a family. If a family is to be pro- 
pagated (without any selection) on a proj)agati()n plot, a small ciicle is 
made containing a fraction the denominator of which is the number of 
the plot, and the numerator the letter of the strain, followed by the year 


in which the seeds are taken for propagation (e. g. : — 


A. I9i5n 
27 


The fol- 


lowing years the numerator remains always the same, but the denominator 
showing the number of the plot varies. When such a fraction is written in a 
double circle it shows that the test period is finished and that the material 
will henceforth be used solely lor }>ropagation. Such is the plan adopted for 
selecting annual plants ; a different one is used for biennials. 

II. — Observation register. • — The data inscribed are : — 

i) Resistance to low winter tcmpefaturc. — The damage sustained by 
frost is estimated by the number of jdaiits attacked and the extent to which 
they suffer as sliown by total or partial yellowing of the leaves. The total 
unfavourable action of weather factors during winter is mea.sured by the 
percentage of dead flowers. It is possible to draw up an empiric scale of 
resistence for each family : — a) re.sistant ; b) fairly re.sistant; c) sensitive ; 
etc. 


2) Number of failures (due to various causes : bad preparation of the 
soil, low germinating capacity of the seed, injurious in.sccts or animals, un- 
favourable weather, etc.). 

j) Quality of the soil. — Empiric scale ~ a) fertile, in excellent cul- 
tural condition ; b) good ; c) normal, of average fertility ; d) bad ; c) very 
bad. 


4) Rate of grouth at the beginning of the growing period. — This is very 
useful to the plants to enable them to escape disease, the competition of 
weeds, etc. An empiric scale of values maybe drawn up to distinguish the 
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families in which this character is most marked, by beginning the obseiva- 
tions two weeks after the plants appear above the soil. 

5) Rust. — The intensity of the attack in autumn, spring, and during 
and after earing is determined empirically, and the parasitic fungus {Pucci- 
nia glumarum, P. graminis, etc.) specified. 

6 ) Ustilago, Tilletia, and Helminthosporium. — The number of plants 
attacked is counted by determining the degree of susceptibility of the fa- 
milies to these fungi. The seed must not be disinfected. 

6) Length oj stem. ~ Empiric scale - vl = very long ; I = long ; a 
= average length, 5 ==- short ; vs = very short 

8) Irregular development of stems. * — This may be due to local environ- 
mental causes, or may show great variability in the descendants, frequent in 
rye. In any case, extreme plants should be eliminated. 

9) Lodging. — Pn‘ 'disposition to lodging is due to one of the following 
causes : — a) over-dense growth, h) too feeble rcsivStance of the soil due 
to the action of water, wind, tc., c) weak adherence oi the root system to the 
soil ; s) defective dcve1o})ment or breaking of the roots ; e) breaking ot the 
taproot (beans) ; /) over-weighting, caused by excessively heavy ears, water, 
etc. ; g) weakening of the base of the stem causerl by disease (Ophioboluc 
graminis, etc.), insects, or frost ; h) defective anatomical structure of the 
stem ; i) irregulai development of the stems ,* j) defective fonnation of the 
nodes by reason of which the stems bend instead of remaining straight. 

10) Fragility oj stem. — Freciiient in rye and resulting from a lack of 
elasticity. The percentage of broken stems is detei mined. 

11) Colour oj leaves. ' Daik, nomial, or light. 

12) Foliage. — The more it increases, the more it favours evaporation, 
which is undesirable. It is estimated hy an empiric scjile ranging from i to 
5. Short not(*s on the shape oj the leaves are also made. 

13) Shape oj the cars. A) cylindroidaT. - a) very long and fine, h) 
long ; r) normal cylindroid ; d) comi)act ; e) very compact ; — B) cone-sliaped : 
- - a) long ; /;) of average length ; c) short. It is noted whether the end is 
pointed or blunt. 

14) Colour oj ears. — If " daik light and inteniiediate " are 
not enough, a short note is made of the colours white, yellowish -white, 
])inkish-5^ellow, icd, dark red, brown, or black. 

35) Presence or ahsence oj awns. * - This is shortly noted, showing whe- 
ther the awns be long, short or rudimentary. The presence or ahsence oj down 
on the glumes is also noted . 

16) Arrangement of cars. — Straight ears are less likely to lose their 
grain at harvesting time than curved ones or those bent towards the ground 
(nutation). On an einjiiric sc'ale it is shown whether the ear is straight (i), 
the maximum degree of nutation (5), and the intermediate degrees (2, 3 
and 4). 

17) Ripeness. - - To determine the date of ri})eness it should lx- enough 
to note the moment at which the stiaw tprns yellow. This yellowing, 
however, may occur so simultaneously in different varieties or families 
that only minimum differences can b»- observed. It is, therefore, nccessar>’ 
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to know the date of earing, which is nearly always in correlation with that 
of ri])etiing. When earing is more or less simultaneous it is even necessary 
to distinguish the degree of earliness of the different plots by an empiric 
scale of I to 5. 

18) Estimation of the yield of plots, — From each plot (family) are chosen 
twenty of the best plants, care being taken not to remove them from places 
where there are gaps (failures), so as to exclude plants whose more than aver- 
age development is simply due to the greater room at their disposal. 

III. — ObsiSrvations made during selection work. — The raw 
material for the selection of cereals consists of twenty plants taken from each 
plot (family). The five best, taken as the “ elite ", are carefully examined 
and the seed of each kept separately. The other fifteen plants are exa- 
mined more roughly, and all their seed kept together. The average yield 
of twenty plants may be considered as a family character. 

In selecting cereals the characters taken into account are : 

1) Weight of plant (without roots). 

2) Length of stem to the tip of the ear, 

3) Number of nodes per stem, 

4) Number of stems per plant. — The stems are divided into three clas- 
ses : — a) strong with fully developed ear ; b) of average development ; c) 
of W'eak development. The number of sterile shoots is also counted and in- 
cluded in the total number of stems. 

5) Ear characters. — a) shape ; b) nutation (in lyt) ; c) wcighlNif the three 
best ears ; d) length of the three best ears respectively ; e) number of spike- 
lets in these ears. 


Date of .sowing 



Form for the registration of ob ervaiion^ 

Date above ground 


Kiist 

V It yellow 
ll brown 

bl blfu'k 


I ' 2 

■I I 5 
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6) Grains a) number per plant ; J) weight per plant ; c) size as shown by 
the weight of looo grains calculated from three lots of loo sifted grains of 
the 15 non- 61 ite plants. 

7) Quality of the grainy valued by its shape, colour, and suitability for 
use as seed, expressed by one of the following three degrees : — a) suitable 
uv very suitable ; h) eventually suitable ; c) useless. 

IV. — Behaviour op characters in the different strains and 
FAMILIES. — This is estimated by observations made on growing plants and 
during the work of selection. To determine with certainty the inheritance 
of the different characters it is necessary to compare the results obtained 
for each character during four consecutive years, so as to eliminate the effect 
of annual variations due to external causes. 

V. - i) Guide to working methods; 2) Diary of work ; 3) Meteo- 
rological OBSERVATIONS ; 4) GERMINATION TESTS. — 

1) In view of possible clianges in the staff* of the Station there is a 
guide giving every thing necessary for the instruction of new' members in 
the methods of selection, the registin>tion of observations, inventories, 
weather forecasts, etc. 

2) The diary completes th^ guide. Two pages of it are filled up each 
month. That on the leit shows daily the work done and the labour em- 
jdoyed, that on the right shows: — a) the monthly meteorological observations; 
h) notes on the conditions of the crops ; t) reception and dispatch of samples 
of grain and other articles ; d) notes on the conespondenc'c ; e) various notes. 

3) The daily meteorological obser\^ations are kept in a .si^)ecidl register. 

4) The results of geimiiiation test*- are kept in a special register. 


n the vegetation of rye. 

Date of harvtst 


stun I/avts I ais 


Kip< inu^ 


Nuiutxrr of plants 
; r plot 



.1 
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581 - Selection ol ** dentil Rosso ** Wheat in Italy. — vigiani d., in Le suuioni speti- ' 

meniah ^i^rarie Italiane, Vo . 1 , 11 , P*. i, pxi. 3 ■ 13. Modena, January, 1919. 

The results are given of the selection ot Gentil rosso " wheat under- 
taken by the author in 1894 in the experiment fields of the Agricultural 
Institute of Vegni, province of Arezzo. 

To estimate exactly the value of selected Gentil Rosso " wheat a 
series of comparative observations of the different varieties of wheat culti- 
vated in the experiment fields of this institute were made from 1912 to 1918. 
The observations dealt with productivity, tillering, development, resistance 
to rust, earliness, and resistance to lodging. 

Productivity. — For the years 1912, 1915, and 1918, the average yields 
in lb. per acre were : — Selected Gentil Rosso, 695 ; Ordinary Gentil Rosso, 

I 318 ; Gentil Rosso x Noe, i 754 ; Vilmorin inversable, 1 649 ; Cologna X 
Shirref, 1549; Fucense, 1 558 ; Rieti, i 549; Calbigia Bhinoa, i 514; Noe, 
1428. 

Selected Gentil Rosso, is therefore, u little inferior to the hybrid Gen- 
til Rosso X Noe, which is not valued by farmers becau.«e of its short, coarse, 
unsubstantial straw, its rather late ripening, and low resistence to rust. 

Selected Gentil Rosso is much sujierioi to the ordinary type in yield 
(377 lb. per acre). It is also distinguished by a greatei development, short, 
squat and conqjact car, very short awns, and close spikelets on the rachis. 

Tillering. — The different varieties may be classed in the following 
decreasing order : — i) Gentil Rosso ; 2) Gentil Rosso X Noe 4^^3) Rieti ; 

4) Fucense; 5) Vilmorin Inversable; 6) Cologna X Shirref;^ Calbigia 
Bianca ; 8) Noe. 

Development. — The varieties may be classed in the following order : — 
l) Gentil Rosso ; 2) Cologna X Sliirref ; 3) Oilbigia Bianca ; 4) Fucense ; 

5) Rieti ; 6) Vilmorin inversable ; 7) Gentil Rosso x Noe 46; 8) Noe. 

Resistance to rust. — Order : — i) Rieti ; 2) Fucense ; 3) Gentil Rosso ; 
4) Vilmorin inversable ; 5) Cologna X Shirref ; 6) Gimtil Rosso X Noe 46 
7) Calbigia Bianca ; 8) Noe. 

Earliness. — i) Calbigia Bianca ; 2) Gentil Rosso ; 3) Cologna X Shir- 
ref ; 4) Fucense ; 5) Rieti ; 6) Gentd Rosso x Noe 46 ; 7) Noe ; 8) Vilmorin 
Inversable. 

Resistance to lodging. — i) Noe ; 2) Gentil Rosso x Noe 46 ; 3) Vilmo- 
rin inversable ; 4) Gentil Rosso , 5) Cologna X Shirrcl ; 6) Rieti ; 7) Fu- 
ctnise ; 8) Calbigia Bianca. 

Unfortunately, except for its qualities of product ivit 3% development, 
earliness, etc., Gentil Rosso leaves much to be desired in its resistence to 
lodging, especially when grown out of its native district, and it sown too close, 
or in soil very rich in nitrogenous matter. In 1902, aitei having obtained 
great improvement by mass selection, the author sbirtcd pure line selection 
with the object of isolating a new type which, while preserving the qualities 
of selected Gentil Rosso, would also be very resistent to lodging (i). The 
selection work preceded as follows : — 


(i) .Sjc June, 0,^6, (riinei by Ur l*AiA>ieon SjlcH'iiuii o* CcrcaKin ll i\y)» (Ed ) 
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1) Initial choice of parent ears from the products of the systematic se- 
lection long practised at the Vcgiii Listilute, care being taken to choose the 
morphological and physiological characters corresponding pertectly to the 
end in view. 

2) Cultural tests, by sowing the seed of the paient ear on a special plot. 

3) Repetition of cultural test during two or three consecutive years in 
order to estimate with certainty the qualities of a given family and to eli- 
minate all those with undesirable cliaracters or of uncertain value, 

4) Cultural propagation te^U with seed from the plots giving satisfactory 
results. 

5) Inscription of family in the genealogical book after it Iras been subjected 
to the propagation test. 

6) Control test to assure the constancy of the types. 


Of the families now under observation, the family 5 ^84 — is distin- 
guished. In addition to being productive, resistant to rust, and very 
early, it is also very resistent to lodging, thus approaching the type the 
selection work aims at. 


582 - Crosses Botwoen Barley wHh Blue Grain and Barley with Pale Yellow Grain in 
Japan; Apparent Segregation in Mosaic in the explained by Xenia. - i mi< 

7AZAWA B, Ueber du iiiomik.4rtii;c emes Gcr!r>tcnbastards, in The Botanical 

Mj '’aninCfVol CXX,N(» ^S0»PP 3^0 - -|- 0 Tibles -f- \ 1‘igs Tokyo, November, 1916 

— II Sd» M and IMAT, Y , On llu Xenia ui llu Kirlcy, Ih^d , Vol. XXXIl, No 
pp. i?os--'rt 4-10 Tables Tokyo, lobtr 10 b 

I. — Mosaic segregation in an barley hybrid. — In 1913 the 
author made reciprocal crosses between Sekitori bailey with dark blue 
grain, cultivated for a very long time in Japan, and Goldennielon two 
rowed barley with vciy pale yellow giain, a native of Australia. The fullow- 
ing years he studied the successive descemlants ot oiie of these crosses (Se- 
kitori X Goldeumelon). 

Fi generation (1914) - - In each lecijiiecal cro^s the ears had both dark 
blue and pale yellow grain in varying latios, but the total number was al- 
most equal for all the plants togethei (1009 dark blue grains and 1019 yel- 
low grains). I'rom the first generation oi hybrid^, therefoie, there seemed 
to be segregation of characters wliich usuaU^ does not begin till the second 
generation. To study the behaviour of the following generations the cross 
Sekitoii X Goldenmelon was used exclusively, the dark blue and pale yellow 
seeds being sown separately. 

jFa generation (1915) — The descendants of the blue grain of the 
included plants with all blue grain, and intermediate plants with blue and- 
yellow grain (as in the F-^ but no plant with exclusively yellow grain. 

The descendants of the yellow grain of F^ included plants with all yel- 
low grain and intermediate plants with blue and yelh)w gralhs (as in Fj), 
but no plant with exclusively blue grain. ** 
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The descendants of the cross Sekitori X Goldeninelon to the f ,, may 
therefore, be re})resented as follows : 


P, 


F, 


Sekitori X Golden melon 
(blue grain) (pale yellow grain) 


/ with both blue 
' and 

/ yellow grain* . 


f 

A 

I 


F2 

Plants with all blue grain 
Intermediate plants with both blue 
aiirl yellow grain 

Plants with all yellow grain 
Intermediate plants with both blue 
and yellow grain 


The blue grain ond yellow grain of the Fj were, the icfore, paitly homo- 
zygous and partly heterozygous. 

Fq generation (1916). ~ The descendants of Fg plants with grain t’ll 
of one colour, either blue or yellow, also had this character. The descen- 
dants of F2 plants with intermediate cluiracter (both bine and yellow grain), 
however, included three different types : - - a) exclusively blue grain ; 
b) both blue and yellow grain ; c) exclusively yellow grain. The number of 
plants of each t^^pe (193, 307, 115) did not agree with the theoretical ratio 
1:2:1 corresponding to the calculated numbers 153.75: 307.50: 153.75. 
Theie was an excess of plants with exclusively blue grain (193, compared 
with 153.75) and, consequently too few exclu .si vely yellow plants (115, com 
pared with 153.75). The author could find no satisfactory explanation of 
this. 

C oficlusions. - This is a case of mosaic segregation occunijjg already 
in the F^. Several exani])los of this aie known, especially for the* colour of 
the flowxT in ]U'ronica h)n<^i folia (dk Vrtks), for the awns in w^heat 
(Frtjwirth), and for the colour of the leaves in Pelargonium zonale (Baur). 

This last example resembles in many ways tlpit studied by the author. 
Crossing normal green-leaved vin'ctits of Pelar^onii.m with white-leaved 
varieties, ^ves an F^ composi.d of a mosaic of gnen and wliitc tissues. The 
shoots of these hybrids differ in a]qx\a ranee according to their origin. Those 
from a point where all the cells are green liave green ramifications, those 
from a point with all w^hitc cells have white ramifications, and those from 
a point with both white and green cells have mosaic ramifications and leaves. 
A similar phenomenon occurs in the hybrid Sekitori x Goldenmelon. 
The vegetative segregation of hereditary factors causes the appearance of 
two tyj)es of tissues in the ear wliich is forming, and there are cells contain- 
ing the dark blue determinant, and other cells without this determinant. 
The flowers of this car might come from : — 

i) A group of cells all having the dark blue determinant. In this 
case the male and female organs will both have this detenninant, and the 
seed produced by self -fertilisation will be dark blue. 

2) A group of cells without this determinant ; the grain will be pale 
yellow. 

3) A group of mixed cells (with and without the dark blue determinant). 
The male and female organs will be opposite in cluiracter, and self-fertili- 
sation will pioduce either blue grain (female organs with the determinant), 
or yellow grain (female organs without the determinant), all heterozygous. 
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II. — On the XENIA in the barley. The authors made a fresh study 
ot the case describcjd by Miyazawa and showed that it is due, not to a ve- 
getative segregation of determinants (mosaic), but to double fertilivSation 
affecting both the ovule and the kernel of the embryo sack, and resulting 
in the formation of a xenia. Miyazawa considered that only the cells of the 
pericarp and outer spermoderm layer were pigmented, whereas the pigment 
(anthocyanine) occurs also in the aleuron cells forming the external layers 
of the endosperm. This suggests the possibility of a fusion of the kernel of 
the embiyo sack with Ihe secondary kernel of the pollen tube, i. e. double 
fertilisation. This was proved experimentally. A variety of barley with 
blue grain (with ingment) fertilised with the pollen of a variety with pale 
yellow grain (without pigment), produced blue, but heterozygous (Bb) 
grain. A reciprocal cross gave the same results. This case is similar to 
many other cases ol xenia in maize, rice, millet, etc. 

The varieties of barley used in the reciprocal crosses were : — 

With blue grain ; — ^kitori, Okina-mungi, Ch6sen, Rokkaku - Cheva- 
lier, Taiiikaze, Nijo-sansha, and Hozoroi. 

With pale yellow grain : — Goldenmelon, Saitama-hamb6, Hizahachi, 
Shiromugi, and Kiemon. 

Each cross gave an with blue grain and pale yellow grain in numbers 
corresponding fairly well to the ratio 3:1. Of a total of 10002 grains, 
7 4g8 were blue and 2 054 yellow. These figures are very near to the tlxeo- 
retical ones 7501.5 and 2500.5, corresponding to the ratio 3 : i. 

This ratio may be illustrated by the following gametic formulae: — 
if B represents the presence of the blue pigment, and b its absence, 
will include four different types of grain, three of which will be blue BB-- 
bB—Bb, and one pale yellow, bb. 

The ratio i : i observed by Miyazawa may be explained by the fact 
tluit half of the grain he considered to be pale yellow was really a very 
pale blue, difficult to identify, but existing nevertheless. 

Conclusion. - All the facts obhcrved l)y the authors tend to show the 
iffieiiomenon in question to be a ease of xenia. This is also the o])inion 
ex])resscd by S. Takepa in a note on the same subject. 

583 - ComiNtrative Variability of Mangel Wurzels and Sugar Beets In the First De 
scendance of a Single Parent Plant; Investigations in Bohemia — uromAdko, j. 

ill the Zettsc^rift 'Ur yuckenndH^tne %n Hdhmen, Year XLII> Pt. 9, pp. 581 - Coi -j- 2 Ta- 
bles + 5 Prague, June, 1918. 

The author studied the variability of the characters in the first descen- 
dance of a single mangel wurzel. He gives the results obtained, and com- 
pares them with those obtained in a similar study of the first descendance 
of a sugar beet made by K. Andrlik and J. Urban (published in the ZeiF 
schrift iilr Zuckerindustrie in Bohnien, 1913-1914, p. 339). 

Characters studied: — Weight of root ; weight of epigeal part ; 
sugar content ; dry matter content ol the root. 

Values calculated: — Arithmetical average or average valu(‘ 
[M — typical deviation o ; coefficient of Variation {v) ; average probable 
error (m) for each of these three values. 
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To calculate the typical deviation use was made of the formula 

(X -=- + in which Z)* = the square of each deviation, D, from the 

’ ]/ n * 

average M (e. g. average weight of all the roots studied), p = the number 
of plants (oi cases) showing this deviation, S =- the total of all the products, 
pD^, obtained, and n the number total of plants examined. 

To calculate the coeficientof variationthe formula ^ was used, i.e, 

the typical deviation, o, was divided by the average value M of the charac- 
ter considered for a whole group of plants. 

To calculate the average probable error which may be made in calcula- 
ting the average value M, the typical deviation, o, and the coefficient of 
variation, v^ the formulae used were : — 

<s a V 

'' n ' 2n ] 2 n 

I. — Variability ok Tin: mangel wurzel. - - In iqi.^ a seed plant of 
Eckendorf mangel was isolated by a muslin bag in order to obtain seed 
plants of known origin by self-iertilisaton. These were sown under as 
unifoim emdronmcntal conditions as possible and the plants derived from 
them used in the investigations. 

Variability in the weight of the root - The extent of thc*«ivariation 
(2 156 gm) is enormous, three times gn^ater than in tlK‘ sugar beet 
(640 gm.). The average weight M — qqc) 2 gm. By dividing the plant 
studied according to the weight ot the root into groups differing by 200 gm. 
successively, the following list was obtained. In this list tlie u])i)er line 
represents the progrcvSsives limits in weight of each group (100-300, etc.) 
and the lower line, opposite the space ( ) between the limits of each class, 

the number of jdants (frequency) in each groti]) : 

3 7 I<> 7 14 J- > » T I 

Here is seen, as in all cases of fluctuating variation, the custonuuy fact 
that the groups nearest the average values are best represented, for. in the 
groups between 500 and 1100 gm. there arc 16, j.S, and 27 jdants successi- 
vely, as compaicd with small numbers in the cxln*nie cases. 

The typical deviation a i 396.7 gm., with a probable average error 
of me -- ± 27 gm. The coefficient of variation v — 39.7 2.7; it 

is really very high, and similai ones are rarely found in the animal or vege- 
table worlds. 

Variability in weight of the epigeal part. — The extent of the variation 
(357 gin*) is much smaller than that for the weight of the root (2156 gm.). 
The average weight M - 180.7 The division of tlie plants into groups 
differing in weight by 40 gm. successivily gives the following list : — 

o — ft) — So — r.jo — ir»f) — ’oo — 240 — 280 — 420 — 360 — 400 
I 3 20 3 S M Ji 3 3 I 

[•Mj 
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V As for the variability in weight of the root (and other chaiactors), the 
number of plants (frequency) belonging to each group may be represented 
graphically by a Quetelet curve such as that reproduced. 

Variability in the dry matter content of the root. - - The variation (5.47 %) 
is a little smaller than for the sugar beet (7.§6 %). The average content 
M = 12,28 %. The distribution of the plants into groups, the j^icentage 
of which differs by 0.5 % successively, gives the following list 

g, 5 —10,0 -10 11,0 IT,*) — 1-3,0 12,*) 1^,0 14,') 15,0 % 

2 10 iS JO 14 15 10 in 8 2 

The t>^ical deviation a 1.175 % ± 0.08 %. The coeffioient of va- 
riation V = 9.57 0.65. 

Weight of the epigeal part : curve of frequency 



Abscissa ** wtight gioiips 

^''iclinateb number of plants (frtqucncv) 

The broken curve is th *1 of Owt frequenev 
The regul r /corrected, tr tjUferEtET) curve 
represents the calculHei fuquency. 

Variability in the sugar content. — The extent of the variation 

5 85 % us comjxired witli 4.65 % for the sugar beet. The average sugar 
content M ~ 7.O8 %. The division of the plants into groups differing 
^ 5 % successively gives the following list : 

' i ,) 0,} ty ,<) /4 7,(j ^, V S,«) i ),\ i ),() 10, t '‘o 

2 3 4 « 12 17 If) 14 10 6 3 . 

Typical deviation a == ±: 1,25 % ± 0*09 %. Coefficient of variation 

V = 16.31 ± I. II. 
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II. ~ Variabiuty of THic SUGAR BEET. — The principal results of jthe 
investigations of Andruk and Urban may be summarised as follows : 

Variability %n the weight of the root. -- Average weight M == 331 gm. 
Division of plants into groups differing by 75 gro. successively: 

7 S— 1 So~22 5— ^00— 375— 450 — 525— ^» 75 — 75 f> gi . 

I 12 14 2 ^ 21 8 . . I 

Typical deviation a = ± 94.2 gm. Coefficient of variation v =- 28.46 
(compared vrith 39.7 for the mangel wurzel). 

Vanabtlity in weight of the cpigeul part. — Average weight M •= 357 
gm. Division of i)lants into grou])S differing by 75 gm. successively : — 

71 — 150—221 — loi) — 171 — 410-121 -boo 6; 1— ‘21 
2 10 30 20 2 4 TO 1 z 2 I 

Ty])ical deviation a — ± 115,7 gm. Coefficient of variation v — 
32.1 (compared with 35 lor the mangel wurzel). 

Variiilnlity in the dry matter content of the root. - - Average content 
M = 23.56 %. Dlv"‘sion of plants into groups differing by i %sncccssively. 

iS- Ib-20 21— 2’— J1 24- 21 -2(>— •/ 

1 T 1 16 l« 2 ^ 21 11 1 

Typical deviation or -- db 1*62% Coefficient of variation v -- 6.88 
(compared with q.57 foi the mangel wurzel). 

Variability of sugar content — Average sugar content M 16 3 % Di- 
vision of plants into groups differing by 0.5 % successively : — ^ 

11,1 — 14,0 — 1 1,1 — 11,0 — 1*^1 — i(»,o — 16,1 — 170 ‘*0 

1 j i •’o 2 4 70 11 10 10 s i 

Typical deviation <j == ± o.cjS % Coefficient of variation v ~ 6.02 
(Compared with 16.31 for the mangel wurzel). 

III. — Comparative variability of the mangel wurzel and su- 
gar BEET. — The following table compares the variations of the cha- 
racters of these plants. 


Characters and their v.iriation 


Mill gel wuT/el 
(108 plants) 

Sufiiir bc< t 
(toi plants) 

Weight of root | 

Extent of variation . . . 

Average value 

Coefficient of variation . 

. gm 
. gm 

1 

[ 2150 

1 990 2 ± 18.-! 

,1" 7 ± 2.70 

Op) 

in 1 9.2 
ib.(9 ± 1.9O 

Weight ( 

fif epigeal part j 

Extent of variation . . . 

Average value 

Coefficient of variation. . 

1 1 ■ 

357 

180.7 

15 '> 1 2 jh 

O75 

1 357 f II-3 

42 1 i 2.24 

Dry matter ^ 
content of nxit j 

ICxlent of variation . . . 

Average value 

CcHrfficient ot variation. . 

• 1 

• 1 

f 5-17 

12.28 t 0,11 

9 57 L «-'>5 

■ 

7.8(> 

2 3 5O 

() 88 ± 0. 17 

Sugar content | 

Extent of variation .... 

Average value 

Coffident of variation . .. . 

n 

* i 

5.85 

7.08 ± 0.12 
16.31 ± 1. 11 

4<>5 

16.30 ± O.IO 
0.02 d 0 42 
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In both the mangel wurzel and the sugar beet, therefore, there is great 
variability in the characters considered. This is due partly to internal 
factors, and partly to external ones. The variability of the weight of the 
root and the weight of the epigeal part is much greater than that of the 
sugar content or dry matter content. 

In the sugar beet the sugar content varies less than in the mangel 
wurzel. This seems to be the result of continual .selection aiming at the 
increase of the sugar content. This character has, therefore, become rela- 
tively stable, whereas in the wild beet it varies enormously. On the other 
hand, in the selection of the sugar bed relatively less attention has been paid 
to the weight of the root, and this cliaracter has lemained more variable 
than the preceding one. It appears, moreover, much more .sensitive to 
external influences than are the sugar content and dry matter content. This 
last varies relatively little, haidly more tlian the sugar content. 

In the mangel wurzel, unlike the sugar beet, selection has aimed almost 
exclusively at increasing the weight of the root, only much later was it 
concerned with increasing the sugar content, which has thus remained very 
variable. Moreover, it must be acknowledged that the weight of the loot 
is also variable by reason of its sensitiveness to external influences, so that, 
in spite of continual selection, this character cannot become stable. The 
dry matter content varies little as a results of selection wliich has aimed at 
increasing it. 

On the whole the characters .studied vary more in the mangel wiir- 
zel than in the sugar beet. 


584 - Studies on the Inheritance of Certain Characters in the Castor Oil Plant — 

White, O , in the Brooklyn Botami Gardens hUmotr^^ Vol 1, pp 513 530 -f- Plates 
XXIII XXVIII, Prooklyr, N J , I(,t8 

Although the genus Ricinus is made up of a single widely distributed 
species, R. communis, it presents many forms which have from time to time 
been considered as distinct species. These forms transmit many of their cha- 
racters integrally to their descendants. This has been shown by control cul- 
tural experiments made at the Brooklyn Botanical Garden with numerous 
pure strains of the first, second and third generation. A series of crosses be- 
tween extreme forms gave in every case a perfectly fertile and normal and 
Fg hybrids. The paper under review gives the results of crosses made to study 
the inheritance of a dozen or more di.stinct characters — stem colour, pre- 
sence or absence of pruiiia, dehiscence and indehiscence of capsules, co- 
lour of the spermoderm, shape and size of the seed, growth, etc. 

Stem coeour. — T here are five different colours: i) light green, 2 } 
green tinged with red ; 3) carmine ; mahogany red ; 5) purple (dark red). 

Chemically these colours are identical ; the pigment contains traces 
of chloroform, insoluble in alcohol, xylene, and pure chloroform. The 
different shades are due to : i) the presence or absence of factors regula- 
ting the concentration of the colour ; 2) the presence or absence of a fac- 
tor regulating the distribution (design) of the colour, in the absence of 
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which the stem and leaves are mahogany red when there is no pruina or 
purple when there is pruina. 

Results of crossing experiments : green tinged with ted X green, — = 

green tinged with red ; Fg green tinged with red and green in the ratio 
3 I- 

Green tinged with red X mahogany red, — = carmine ; = green 

tinged with red, carmine, and mahogany in the ratio i: 2: i. 

Green tinged with red X carmine. — F\ ~ carmine; F2 = carmine and 
green tinged with red in the ratio 3:1. 

The results obtained for the F\ and Fg of the three crosses may easily 
be explained in each case by the presence or absence of a single factor. 

There would be, therefore, deterjninants or genetic factors in all the crosses. 

I'RESKNCK OR ABSENCE OP prttina. — There are types of castor-oil 
plants without pruina. When these are crossed with normal tyj^, 
the Fj plants have pruina and the F'g, plants have and have not pruixia 
in the ratio of 3 : i. 

Dehiscence of the capsules. — There are two forms, dehiscent and in 
dehiscent. 

I A) Dehiscence. — The ripe capsules, open spontaneously with vio- 
ence, scattering the seeds around to a great distance. This is probably 
Caused by cells which, when ripe, rapidly lose their moisture and contract 
causing the pod to break and expel the seeds. This is an unfavourable 
character and necessitates frequent harvesting (at least twllJe a week) 
fo avoid the loss of large quantitie*^ of seed. The walls of dehiscent cap- 
cules are very thick and tough. 

B) Indehisccnce. — The seed adheres to the walls of the fruit when 
it is completely ripe. 

The cross dehiscent X indehiscent form, g<ive in the Fj, dehiscent 
plants and, in the Fg, both dehiscent and indehiscent forms in the ratio 
9 : 7. Dehiscence seems, therefore, to, be due to two factors, A and B. 

In this case the dehiscent f( rm would be equal to A ABB, and the in- 
dehiscent form, aabb. When crossed these types would give, in the Fg, 
dehiscent and indehiscent plants in the ratio 9 : 7. 

Colour of the spermouerm. — The spermoderm may be white, 
brownish yellow, various shades of red, grey, brown, or black. In the cros- 
.ses, the chocolate brown colour is dominant to the black, red, white, and 
grey. The red colour seems to depend on more than one determinant. In 
every cjse there are factors which modifiy the fundamental character by 
determining the appearance of difiFerent shaped markings : i) very fine 
streaks ; 2) large streaks ; dappled or speckled ; 3) small spots. 

By crossing plants with fine streaked seed with plants with large 
streaked seed an F^ is obtained with fine streaks, and an Fg with fine and 
big streaks in the ratio 3:1. The character, therefore, evidently depends 
on one factor. 

Size and shape of seed. — Ovoid x spheroidic = F^ : ovoid — 
Fj : ovoid and spheroidic in the probable ratio of 9 : 7. The shape of 
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the seed is, like dehiscence, due to two factors. With respect to size and 
weight, there are types of castor oil with seed i cm. long weighing o.i gm. 
and seed 2.5 cm. long weighing i gm. When these are crossed, the Fj 
has intermediate forms in all stages, and the has extreme types with a 
complete set of intermediate forms. 

The other characters, such as periodicity, length of stem, growth, 
shape of leaves, etc., are also mendelian, but the experiments wliich have 
been made so far, do not warrant any conclusions as to their gametic 
stnicture. 

585 - Montgomery Seedleaf, A New, and very Productive Tobacco Hybrid Obtained 

in Ohio, U. S.A. — Hauser, T , in The Journal of HeredHv, Vol. IX, No. 8, pp. 354 356 
4 - 4 W Dt rnh'^r/ioi 

In a .series of tobacco hybridisation and selection tests made at the 
Ohio Agricultural Station in IQ03, the hybiid Montgomery Seedleaf, 
obtained from the cross Washington lOliio) Seedleaf x Big Graham, pro- 
ved much superior to the ordinary varieties of tobacco. It ditters distinct- 
ly from its parents, both of which have drooping leaves, by its straight- 
ness. It height (above that of a man) and vigorous vegetation make it 
very prorluctive ; it often gives yields (exceeding 2 OQO lb. an acre. Another 
valuable quality is it resistence to drought. It is true that excessive 
drought hinders flowering, but when it is over the plant grows with a new 
vigour. Thi^ tendency sometimes makes it necessary to top it before 
the floral buds form. 

This new variety, already adopted by tobacco growers in south-west 
Ohio, was awarded first pri^e in a competion foi which seventy other 
varieties were entered. 

38^^ ~ Variability of Characters in the Radish and How to Reduce it by Selection 
Investigations in the United States. -T>ARxrR,E p .iruiconcNf. r.h m The journal 
)/ Hitcdity, Vo’ IX, Nn S pp 337 -I(>i -j- i PJi? W.islin j on, Dc embtr, loiB 

The commercial varieties of ladisli (RapJianns bativus), even the best 
guaranteed, show great variability in the shape and size of the root, thu.s^ 
producing hetcrogem ous material. The auth(/rs give thu results of a se- 
ries of investigations aiming at determining the causes and extent of this 
variation, as well as the practical application of the results obtained. The 
varieties used were »Scarlct O lobe and White Box, globular in form and 
developing fully in four weeks, and While Icicle, cylindro-conical in form 
and developing fully in six weeks. The characters studied were' weight 
of the root (in grammes), and length and breadth of the root (in milli- 
metrevS) . 

By dividing the length of the root by its breadth, a figure was ob- 
tained which ga\^e a fairly exact idea of its shape. In the globular types 
this quotient remained near i, whereas in the cylindro-conical shapes it 
varied between 4 and 5, 

WetCxHT of the root. — This is the most variable of the characters 
studied, the index of variability being as much as 49.15 % for the vSear- 
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let Globe variety, 66.72 % for White Box, and 55.34 % for White Idde. 
In the first variety the average weight of the root of all the plants was 
12.58 gm., and the most common weight 10.7 gm. (observed in 17 % of 
the plants). In the second variety these figures were 17.22 gm. and 3.8 
gm., and, in the third, 47.59 gm and 30.5 gm. 

The true frequency curve, instead of resembling the corrected QuE- 
(i), curve, was greatly displaced towards the values below the aver- 
age, especially for the White Box variety. 

Length and breadth of root. — The principal results obtained 
are given below ; they show the variability of these two dimensions. 


Variety 


Scarlet Globe. . 


White Box 
White Idde 


length of root 
Commonest length 


35.5*“® and 29 in other words I 25 00 % I 23 00 % 

the frequency curve has two points, 
showing the impurity (heterogenel- . 
ty) of this variety I 

I 29 42“ini 305mm 25.25% 3013% 

12455mm ll2omm I 27.55% 12.02% 


Average 

length 

35 - 49 °^“^ 


Coefficient 

of 

variability 


Breadth 
of root 

Coefficient 

of 

variability 


C0RRFI.ATI0NS B 1 :TWKEN weight and EI'N(.TH of thj^ foot be- 
tween wek^ht and BRE\r)TiiOF Tni: ROOT —Although always reaching 
very high values, the first and second conelation differ inverscL’’ according 
to the varieties Tn White Icicle, the first (coefficient o 884) exceeded 
the second (0 874), showing that the length f>f the root is more important 
than the breadth, or, inothei words, that, m this v<iriety, the longest 
roots are the heaviest. In Scarlet Globe and White Box the contrary is 
true , the second correlation (o 881 and o 901 respectively) cxceding the 
fiist (b 650 and 0.826), showing in this cas^^, the preponderating influence 
of the breadth of the roots over their weight 

vSiiate of the root. — As this character is expressed by the quotient 
of two very variable chaiacters, it is perforce very variable itself. This 
is especially true in the Scarlet Globe variety, in which the coc‘fficient of 
variability reaches the very high value of 90.39 % as compared with 
21 96 % in White Box and 26.55 % White Icicle. 

Practtcae appijcations. - - From a commercial point of view, the 
extreme heterogeneity of the product is a serious fault, for it makes it 
necessary to eliminate a considerable number of the radishes grown for the 
market. 

This excessive variability is due to the fact that the seed is har\ested 
and sorted without any standard for selection, and also to the fact that 
selection is made difficult by * a) the underground position of the root 


(i) Stc ^o -jS? <*Mh*s R (Fd) 
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which makes direct observation impossible ; 6) cross-fertilisation, the ra- 
dish being almost entirely self-sterile ; to assure self-fertilisation, difficult 
and careful operations are necessary.. The following two methods for im- 
proving radishes, are proposed ; both are ea^ to apply practically : — 

1st method, — i) Determine the most advantageous type from the point 
of view of weight, shape, date of full development, etc. 

2) Choose the plants most closely resembling the desired type ; to exa- 
mine the roots well they must be carefully freed from all soil adhering to 
them ; the plants found to be the best are then replanted, a good distance 
being left between varieties which may hybridise. 

3) Sow the seed of each plant so chosen in a separate plot or row ; 
for the subsequent production of seed only the plants most faithfully 
reproducing the selected types will be chosen. 

2nd method, — To prevent the roots from being uncovered during ve- 
getation, transform the plant artifici«illy into a pseudo-bienmal plant (i). 
To do this, collect the roots when they have reached market size, choose 
the best, and keep them in a store or silo during winter ; replant them in 
spring. The seed obtained the second year must be sown in separate plots 
or rows for each plant. Proceed then as in the first method. 

5S7 - Investigations into Saeds, in the United States. - i iurri^gtov, g t .md 

..'ROCKI'K, VV R 1-1 UK V uf S cth to D siccalion, in the Joutmt of Ai^ncullHuil Re- 
scari^h, Vo’ XIV, No T2, pp 541 + liibiu ijiaphyut 11 Piiblnations W.ishin}?! )n, 
S ‘pt< iiihi r If) K^rS — ■ Chockor W and H\RRiNOro\ (1 T, Cdai.ist and Oxidase 
C mil lit of Se( d‘ in R« lation lothvir Doiiniiicv, . Vitalitv, and spjra Lion; IbiJ, 
Vol. XV, 'N > 3, pp -i b'lR-' -h B f»’’<)e:iaphv ol ^7 Pub’uatiou-* W ishinetou 

I. — Resistance op seeds to desiccation. — The artificial desic- 
cation of seeds to hasten their ripening has raised the question whether 
this process may prove detrimental to the seed. Up to the present the 
opinion of workers on this subiect has varied greatly. 

The authors subjected seeds of wheat, barle^^ vSudan grass [Holcus 
halepcnsis sudanen^is) Kentucky blue grass (Poa pratensis L) and Johnson 
grass {Holcus haJepm^is) to desiccation under varying conditions and 
during different periods. They found that the germinative faculty was 
not appreciably affected when dried to less than i % of moisture and, in 
the case of Kentucky blue grass and Johnson grass, when the moisture 
content was reduced to o.i %, although the vigour of Kentucky blue 
grass seedlings was greatly reduced. This vigour was still more reduced 
by drying in a vacuum oven for 6 hours at loo^ C., although the germina- 
tion capacity was not materially affected. 

n. — Catalase and oxdiase content op seeds in relation to 
their dormancy, age, vitality, and respiration. — At the Seed Test- 
ing Station of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try it was found that alternating temperatures favour the germination 
of seed of certain fodder grasses. The study of this phenomenon led to 
that of delayed germination and the physiology of germination in geneial. 


(i) Set R J 111 , Tt)i<), No o (Ed) 
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The catalytic activity of the seeds was first determined by measur- 
ing the volume of oxygen given off in an excess of hydrogen peroxide so- 
lution neutralised to phenolphthalein by the addition of deci-normal caus- 
tic soda. It was found that certain factors modifiy this activity. For 
instance, crushing the seeds ex:cessively, preserving powdered seeds in a 
desiccation or drying seeds which have been kept in a germinator, reduces 
the catalytic activity. In a sample of wheat the catalytic activity of the 
embryo was found to be 28 to 29 times that of the endosperm, and the 
same relation exists between the oxydase and respiration activities. 

ITnripe Sudan grass and Johnson grass seeds have a greater cataly- 
tic activity than ripe ones. 

The i)h5’^siologically inactive organs of seeds have only a small frac- 
tion of the catalytic activity of the caryopses. The oxydases are, how- 
ever, as active in the vital as in the non-vital organs. 

Ketention in the gemiinator is not so favourable to germination, but 
considerably reduces the catalytic activity and respiratory int(*nsity of 
John'=^on grass seeds. The effect on the oxidase activity is less marked. 

The optimum temperature for delayed ripening in dried peach ker- 
nels seems also to be the optimum for increasing catalase activity. Oxi- 
dase acth'ily, however, decreases with delayed ripening, although the auto- 
colouration of the mass of |)Owdered seed exposed to the air increases. 
During the germination of seeds of gramineae the catalytic and respiratory 
activity increase rapidly, but there is no intensification of oxi%se activity. 

In certain seeds, such as those of Johnson grass, there is a close cor- 
relation between catalytic activity and respiratory intensity, but no rela- 
tion between these two factors and the vitality of the seed or the vigour 
of the seedlings springing from it. 

Vo general conclusion jis to the catalytic activity of all the seeds test- 
ed can be drawn from the results, There is, however, reason to believ^e that 
seeds may be divided into different physiological ty))es for which more or 
less general criteria may be laid down. It may also be said that the ca- 
talytic activity of seeds is more parallel to physiological b?haviour than is 
the oxidase activity. 

58 h - The Work of the French Sugar Beet Seed Commission for the Year 1918 (t). — 

SAiiiLVRD, 1C, in th< r ompits Rendns de V Academti d' A'^ncultun di bfunte, Vul. V, 

No. <), ])]). VaKb, lOiO. 

The author summarises the work done during the year 1918 by the Su- 
gar Bee t Seed Commission, instituted at the French Ministry of Agriculture 
The ])rogram included : - The institution of competitions (a competition 

between the Fnmch producing houses and a competition for machines for 
drying Iht' seed) ; the jmmdation oj a Selection Sfatioriy to carry out the im- 
provement of the best of the ])rescnt varieties or the creation of new varie- 
ties and to study the problems relating to the production of sugar beet 
seed : and, finally, the institution of cultural tests in order to improve the cul- 
tivation of the industrial sugar beet. 

(i) bietse< din I''iaiwc,8cc R., Dec., 1017, No. 444. (Ed.) 
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TKe results obtained in the Selection I^aboratory are given below : — 

In order to improve existing varieties and to create new ones, the select- 
ors started with some of the best varieties grown industrially. Three years 
are required to work out one generation : — First year: the seed is sown in 
spring and the beets are harvested in autumn — Second year : the best beets 
are replanted in spring ; in the autumn their seed is gathered separately 
and preserved in separate bags - - Third year: by means of a cultural test, 
the seed from each bag is compared with seed fr m the first year, ke])t as a 
control; the seed that does not transmit the characters of the mother 
beet is discarded. 

The cycle of work was started in 1917 ; good quality commercial seed 
belonging to the best varieties was sown; at harvest time, the beets with 
the requisite qualities of folia ge,shaj)e and neck, were cleaned with a wooden 
spatula, numbered with steel tags, weighed with a spring balanc<^' and clas- 
sified in order of weight. They w -re then bored with a gimlet scra])er,the 
pul]) obtained being used to estimate the* sugar content by means of thepo- 
larimeter. The beets analysed are classed, according to their wu’ght and 
sugar content, n four grou])S : — 1) fanrly heads ; 2) cho^'ce ; 3) third pick 
4) rejected. The family heads were ob.served se])araU‘ly and re]>lanted alone 
or in grou])S of 2, 4 or 6 beets belonging to the same variety or two diffe- 
rent ones. At flowering time they are surrounded by frames cove red with 
cloth to avoid hybridi.sation between adjacent grou])s (it is best to ])lac(*the 
beets in the open air in a plantation, sufiiciently far from any ])ossibility 
of hybridisation, for the seed bearers, wdieu ])laced under cloth during flo- 
wering pnxluce less seed than when growing in tlv" o])en air). 

The sugar Beet S('ed Commission was also entriistcHl with the duty ni 
ascertaining how to increase the yield of sugar i)er tinit area Com|)ari- 
son of the yields for the 10 years 1904-1913 in the various legions of northern 
Euro])e shows that the climate has a grc-jit influenci^ of the yield of .sugar ])C‘r 
acre. The sugar ])eet needs v great deal of water, wh'ch should be .su]>])hed 
very gradually. vSoil worked dee])ly and of even tilth and texture is more 
effieaeioiis for storing up wMter. Th<' results of the cultural tests depend in 
great ])ait on the cultivation and the u.sc' of mamin^s. The qualit}- of the 
sugar beet seed de])ends on its gerinination capacity and on its selection 
brand. The germination capacity can be lonnd in the labor itory but not 
so the selection brand ; this can only be received with coiilidcsice if it gives 
good results and that is why it is so esseutiial to ])rodnce seeds of a certain 
brand. 

389 - Researches on the Best Way for Preserving the Seed of the White Mulberry so 
as to maintain its Germinating Power, in Italy (i).—acqua c., in the injormaztoni 
sertche. Year VI, No. 5, pp. 47-49. Rome, Mareh 5, 1919. 

The seeds (which are really fruits, achenes) of the white mulberry are 
usuall}^ of low germinating capacity (50 to bo % at the most) and, in addition 
have a short life, which is already diminished by the second year. For this 

(1) See Ji , December, 1918, Nt>. 13^.! (Ed ) 
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reason it is worth while finding out the best way to preserve the seeds 
so that they will germinate well if they have to be kept one or two years. 

In order to find out the action of cold, the author placed, in April, 1918 
seed from the same sample (with a germination capacity of 55-60 % and 
which had been sent to him in January) in two gauze bags, one of which 
(control) was exposed to a normal temperature and the other placed in a 
cold store at 60C. until about the end of September. From then until De- 
cember, the author did germination tests with both lots and found an average 
of 42 % for the seed kept in the cold store and 34% for that kept at ordinary 
temperatures. But, on the other hand, another sample, sent to the author 
in January, 1918 then kept in a room with a southern exposure and heated 
during winter, had a 50 % germination capacity; in this case the useful fac- 
tor seems to have been the dryness of the air rather than the cold. 

In another experiment, to determine the influence of aeration, mulberry 
seed was kept in a tylindrical bag of cloth (measuring 70 cm. in circumfer- 
ence at 30 cm. in height) from April, 1918, to January 1919, without ever 
opening or shaking it ; at the latter date, the author gathered the seed sepa- 
rately from the toj) and middle of the bag, and found that the former, which 
had been in continual contact with the air, had a germination cap^icity of 
30 % against 23 % for the latter. Aeration is also favourable, therefore. 

CoNCLTTSiON. The maintenance of the germination capacity is favoured 
by a low temprature during summer, i)reserving dtiring winter in a warm 
and, consequently , very dry place, and aeration. Th'"* b( st waj^is to “ keep 
the seed at the natural tempe-rature, in a dry place, with a southern expo- 
sure, so as to have as little damp as ])ossible, to spread it in thin layers and 
stir it frequently ” ; this is the edd method long used for ])reserving seeds in 
general. 

590 - Red Fife and White Fife V/ heats - saundprs, c k , in the Juminidi 1 xptiwuni 

Fafins, Seasonal Htnt^ (PAxsi kIivI JiiiU^hCahmh],*), 73, pp ^ Ottawa, (.hilaiio, 

March, igiM 

The origin of “ Red Fife ” (i) wheat in Canada is well known, but that 
of “ White Fife " is still obscure. However, it seems certain that the lat- 
ter is a mutation from the former. The only a])})reciable difference is found 
in the colour of the bran : that of Red Fife is fairly dark reddish br )wn,while 
that of White Fife is pale yellow. A long comparative study of the two 
wheats has shown that they are nearly, if not absolutely, idtmtical. Contrary 
to the common opinion, the grain of White Fife is not sf)ft(‘r ilnui that of 
Red File and it is neither ink'rior as legards bread-making nor better as 
regards yield. 

As red wheats are preferred commercially, the aulhor (Dominion Cereal- 
ist) advises that, in dinada. White Fife should be replaced by Red Fife, 
especially early Red Fife. 

(i)Set Ihcailiclfbyl^. H Niwmann, Whttil Piofluclk r in Carndu, hi R„ Jul5,J9X7» 
pp 961-067 Red Fife piidoinijiatesi in the whtat iiitH.ductd into Eure pc niich i the name of 
Mfiidtoba and De ViLMoRiNpiopo’^es to replace the sct(»ndm( u 01 lets vngm name by 
the more exact first one. See R , April, No. 326. {Ed.) 
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591 - Rosen Rye, A New Variety with a High Grain Yield Obtained by Selection at the 
Michigan Agricultural Station, U. S. A. — Spkagg, f. a , and nicolson, j. w., in 

Che Journal of Heredity, Vol. IX, No. 8, pp. 375'378 + 3 Figb. Washington, De- 
«'eniber, loiH 

This new variety, obtained by selecting rye from Russia, is distin- 
guished from the local varieties by the following characters : 

1) Short, strong straw. 

2) High percentage of setting, in good years as much as 99 % (com- 
pared with approximately 50 % for the ordinary varieties). 

3) V(‘ry developed grain, exceeding the glumelk s. 

4) Ears of the same length as those of the ordinary varieties, but 
much more compact and larger, with square sections. 

5) As a result of the characters of the ear and grain, very high grain 
3deld : ■ — an average of 19.9 to 21.5 cwt. per acre, as coinj^red with 7.2 and 
7.9 cwt. for the ordinary v<irieties. 

These qualities show that the cultivation of this variety should be ex- 
tended as much as possible in order to substitute it for the local varit'ties. 
As rye,like all cross-fertilising species,is subject t(» hybridisation from natural 
crosses, the propagation fields must be isolated and most candully con- 
trolled in 01 (ler to prevent the new variety from degeiK'rating rajudly . This is 
being done by the Michigan Crop lm])rovement Association in collaboration 
with the Michigan Agricultural Station, and farmers who undertake to 
produce and sell controlled seed guaranteed to contain 99% of seed of the 
Rosen type. 

592 - Rice Growing in the Dominican Republic — mci.ean,a iwCommetit 

P 153 W mliiiigloii, J) C,IQI7. 

The cultivation of rice is among the most promising industries in the 
Dominican Republic. Rice might be properly termed the staple food of 
this country, as it is the largest single import, reaching in i()i7 a record 
value as the following table of imports shows (kilo - 2.2046 pounds) ; 


Year 

Kg. 

Value 

Year 

Kg 

Value 

Kjt2 

12 109 no 

: 772 982 

IQ15 

II 74K 67*" 

S 90 & 870 

1913 

131^02 935 

7?6 75 'i 

1916 

12 2^J 018 

1 080 068 

1914 

^ 755 09 ’ 

H'i 776 

J917 

11 572 278 

I 317 II 2 


The growing of rice has only recently been started in the Republic, 
and the production does not yet fully supply the local market, much less 
leave a surplus for export. There arc thousands of acres of land suitable 
for rice in the Dominican Republic, the prices of which range from $ 5 to 
$ 25, depending on its fertility and accessibility. With irrigation two crops 
of rice may be obtained a year. Labour is good and fairly plentiful. The 
prevailing wages for farm hands are 60 to 70 cents per day of 12 hours. 
Women are also employed at 30 to 40 cents a day, and it is said that their 
work is equal to the men's. 

The rice that is produced is growfl principally in the Provinces of 
Azua, la Vega. Santo Domingo, Padficador, and Monte Cristi. In the last 
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named province it is grown by means of irrigation. Although there are na 
statistics available it is estimated that there are about 2 000 acres of rice 
under cultivation in the Dominican Republic. 

The native rice is of inferior quality, owing to primitive methods of 
harvesting and milling. There are many broken grains, and the rice is 
not uniform in either size or firmness, nor is it polished. The mortar and 
pestle are still used to a great extent in husking and there aie also many 
small hand mills in the rice-growing districts. There are only four modem 
mills in the entire countiy, although there will undoubtedly be more used as 
this industry is developed. 

While the Dominican Republic may never become an exporter of rice, 
it should in time ]>Tuduce sufficient for its own consumption. 

593 - Sudan Gms(Sorg;hum exiguum) in the South of France — schrtb^ux, in 

the Complis renduii de I'Aoadhnu d'Af^ncuUutt de I'funu,Wi)\ V, No. 14, pp 460-464. 

Pans, April 9, loig 

The author describes the excellent results obtained by M. LibeS in 
the Card district (France) when attempting to grow Sorghum exiguum, 
which was introduced into America in 1903 from the Egyptian Sudan under 
the name of vSudan grass (i). This grass appears to be really interesting, 
at any rate for the south of France. 

As its origin is a warm region, Sudan grass should only be sovai aftt^r the 
last spring frosts; 12 to 15 kg. of seed suffice ]>er hectare; it should be sown in 
lines 40 to 60 cm. apart so tliat it can be hoed ; if it is not h^ied the lines 
can be 20 to 25 cm. apart. 

Four chief characters show this ])lant to be worth the attention of far- 
mers in the south of France : i) great resistance to drought; 2) rapid growth 
(so much so that when sown close it chokes out weeds) ; j) very high yields 
on irrigated, fertile soils ; its yield in food material appears to exceed that 
of annual ])lants gn^wn under the same conditions; 4) can be made into hay 

In the United States, Sudan grass has given the extraordinary crop of 
20 000 kg. of hay per hectare (m arly 8 tons per acre ) . The author intends 
to study the possibilities of the plant for the north of France as well. 

59 1 - The First Cotton Growing Experiments in Fuehat, Bengasi. - vito, 

in VA *}icoHura colomali, Year XII, No 6, ]>p ^44 -f Plorcint, T>e» 

eembci u,i0i8 

Cotton-growing without irrigation in the Bengasi plain has to face cli- 
matic conditions (little rain, predominance of strong, dry winds) which, 
at first sight, seem unfavourable ; on the othet hand, it is not worth while 
growing it with irrigation, as greater profits can be obtained by using the 
water for oth<‘r crops. But the author lias seen very vigorous plants of 
arborescent cotton (Gossypium harbadense) in several gardens in Bengasi 
and he has considered the possibility of exploiting the immense steppe of 
Bengasi by means of cotton-growing. The local seeds (thus already accUma- 


(i) Sec K , July I9T3 ,No. 799; R t Jan 1916, No. 42 ; A\ Muy 1917, No 431 ; R , O'- 
tober, IQ17, No. 893. {Ed) 
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tised) as well as those of ** Caravonica Wool and ** Boyd's Prolific " 
sent to the author from Sicily, only germinate in May, that is, when no re- 
liance can be placed on the rains that give an impulse to growth so thjit the 
plant will afterwards be in a condition to resist the long period of drought 
and the winds ; again the growth of the adult plant stops from Dccem^r 
to May (flowering takes place in June). 

The problem was to obtain small plants on the spot that would be lig- 
nified by May. But replanting has small chance of success at that period, 
and all that can be done is to sow iti pots. 

The author has found out how to make sowing easy and cheap by using 
old preserved food cans of a litre cai)acity ; he removed the cover of the cans 
and cut the botton all round save at one place left for an attachment ; he 
filled them with earth and sowed the local cotton {harhadense) in August; 
he occasionally watered the plants and, in December, i. e., after the first 
rains, trons])Linted them in dee ])trenches 70 to 80 cm. deep and i to 2 
metres aj^art. Transplanting is very easy as all that has to be done is to 
remove the bottoms of the cans, which only just hold together — having 
been cut as described above — and place the i)lants in position just as they 
are in the bottomless cans ; the metal is quickly eaten away by rust and the 
plants are free in the soil . They are then left alone. 

Kven in the first year after transplanting the plants flower and bear 
fruit once. The o])eralious of sowing tind transjdanting are considered by 
the author to be neither t(jo expensive nor too tiring, since the cotton plant 
certainly lives mou* than 12 years in Bengasi. 

As ri'gards quality, the Bengasi harhadense cotton is quite equ^d to 
“ Caravonicj Wool ” and it might be improved very nnieh yet by means 
of selection. 

595 - Indo-Chinese Cotton (I). ~ I’RrmiifiMMB, H ,iu V \ 'mnomu colonialc, BulU tinmen- 
\ucl du Jardin ColaniuL Year 111 , New Splits, Nt> 20, nj). 60-61 Pau^, Se| t. Ott., 1918. 

Ill a study that a])pearedintheB7/7/<»/m du Jard u Colonial, the author 
(Director of the Jar(lin Colonial ", at Nogent-sur-Marne, France) drew 
attention to the interest that cotton growing on those soils in Cambodia 
not subject to ])erio(lieal inundations by the Mekong river or its tributa- 
ries might h.ive for the French s] an ning industry (2). 

The author ]K)inls out thnt, U]) to the ])resent, lndr)-Cliina is the French 
colony that exports most cotton. This cnij) is most developed in Cambodia 
and Annam, regi >ns with a yearly ex])ortation of lint and unginned cotton. 
Tonkin also furnishes small quantities of cotton, but the cro]), being entirely 
absorbed by local needs, does not give rise to any external commerce. 

The pre-war ex])ortati< )n statistics show, as will be seen from the apjiend- 
ed Table, that, for the last 5 normal yeais 1009-1913 inclusive, the exports 
of Indo-Chinese cotton reached an average of over 3000 metric tons of lint 
per annum. The amount exportc'd in 1913 was almost double that exported 
in 1909. 

(1) Sec H , iHccmbcr, H) 1 q, No. .uul R,, Jafiuiiry 1919, No {Ed) 

( 2 ) See R , Jauuaiy, I9i9> N'o. 4^^- 
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Exportation of Indo-Chinese cotton {in metric tons). 


Form in which exported 

1909 1 

19x0 1 

19x1 1 

1913 1 

I9>3 1 

Averages 

14nt ootton 

1 

2 288 

[ 1319 

1 

I 

1354 

2 004I 

3*84 


1 

Ungiimed cotton (q expiessed as lint. 

440 

730 

1 543 

968 

2 129 

M2 

Totals 

2 728 

1 

2049 

' 1897 

j *97* 

5413 

2 011.8 


* The iinginned cotton exported comes mostly from Annam. To express this cotton 
as lint, the quantity of cotton delivered for export was divided by 3, which corresponds 
to a yield of about 33 'o. {Author) 


5o<> Chinese Experiments with American Cotton Seed. maynaud, ly in Commerce 

A‘/ No. 16 j., ]> 165 Wtishiiigion, D C,ioi 8 

An augmented program of experimentation with American cotton 
seed in and about Shanghai has been laid out for i()i8 by the Cotton Im- 
provement Association of China. The organization is a newdy-formed body 
of 400 men interested in the cotton-growing industry hereabouts and one 
which is specializing in the introduction of American cotton. 

A consignment of uo sacks of Georgia cotton seed of a variety which 
has given gratifying results in the jiast season has been just received. 
The seeds are to be distributed among the members of thW association. 

The consignment totals 2 400 pounds of seed of the Cleveland Big Ball 
variety sufficient to plant 400 mow (a mow '' is approximately one fifth of 
an acre) of land and is expected to yield a return which will assure the plant- 
ing of a very large area next year. Mr. Moh. a cotton spinner who started 
the Cotton Improvements Association of China, besides planting his 6o-mow 
experiment station in Yangtszepoo, has opened a new station of 30 mow in 
Pootung to be devoted to the accliinitization of American cotton. His 
successes of the past seasons have convinced him of the superiority of this 
cotton over the native plant and of the entire feasibility of its .successful 
introduction into China. 

Ilis work has given to Mr. Moh entire confidence in tlie future of 
American cotton here, a feeling shared 'by Mr. II. H. Jobson, the American 
cotton exjjert, who came to China to investigate for the Chinese Government. 
The results secured at Yangtszepoo station last year were gratifying. The 
season s crop spun consistently 32s and 42s. The usual return from Chinese 
cotton is i6s or 20s. 

According to Mr. Moh, if attention is paid to the care of the seed there 
is no question but that American cotton can be successfully introduced to 
the country about vShanghai. There have been tmsuccessful attempts in 
the past, but there were reasons for it. The crop w^as usually planted 
too late and the seed was not of the variety suited to local conditions. It 
was invariably obtained from Oklahoma or Texas, where very dry conditions 
prevail, and was thus entirely unadapted to the locality; whereas the 
seed from Georgia can be acclimatised in about three years. 

[SfS-89f] 
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The Chinese of the cotton industry have come to a realization of the 
necessity for impromg the fibre of the native plant. It was with this in 
view that the Cotton Improvement Association was formed and plans laid 
for enlarging the field of experimentation in iqj 8, hoping to have a success- 
ful crop and to obtain seed for greatly increased planting next season, as 
it not advisable to introduce new seeds each year. The new experiment 
station in Pootung will be called the association station, and will be con- 
ducted under its auspices and for the benefit and instruction of the 
members. 

There are further indications of an active interest in cctton improve- 
ment among Chinese officials. 

597 -- Textile Fibres Furnished by the Lotus in Italy. - s. c No fio t of \ his Rmcw 

598 - Olive Growing in Apulia, Italy. — briovnit. (i , m VA^^ncoiima lUiUana iiiu- 

stniia, Ycai T, No i, p]) ')/ + M BiR*' Milun, Jiiiiuni>, igu, 

Apulia, and especially the provinces of Bari and Ivecce, is the largest and 
most active olive-growing region (i) in the south of Italy. 

Out of a total of 588 400 hectares of specialised olive orchards in 
Italy, about ®/r„ or 312 800 hectares, belong to Apulia ; this also includes 
a little less thin 200000 hectares of olive orchards with intercalated 
crops, against i 720 000 hectares for the whole of Italy. 

The oil-extractors in Apulia work each year an average of over 2 million 
quintals of olives ; h(jwever, this amount varies a great deal from year to 
year ; thus, in 1915, then* was a minimum of i million quintals (national 
pioduction : 9 300 ooo quintals) and, in 1916, a maximum of 6 848 000 quin- 
tals (national })roduction just under 13 million quintals), i.e.,the annual 
production of the olive orchards in Apulia is betweeid/^ and of the produc- 
tion of all the olive orcha rds in Italy, andis, on an average, a little more tlian 

The value of the crop varies between 25 and U'ore than 170 million 
lire. 

In Apulia, as in the rest of Italy, olive growing is sensibly declining. 
The years of abundant ]jroduetion alternate with pcTiods of poor crops last- 
ing 3 to 10 years. This is due to many causes : *— in the first place, too 
great age of numerous orchards ; agamic ri*production by suckers often 
taken off old plants ; bad s])riiig weather ; prolonged drought, sometimes 
lasting three-quarters of the yoar; unsuitable manuring, pruning and culti- 
vation ; annual invasion either ()f the olive fly (Dflcw.s oleae), the olive tinea 
(Prays oleellus), Rhynchites cribnpennis, or of all three of these veiy injurious 
insects at once ; infections by vegetable parasites. 

The phenomenon that is repeated each year with varying intensity 
in the olive-orchards of all the regions and, to a higher degree, in those of 
Apulia, is the very abundant flowering of the trees followed very often by 
a small atid sometimes very small crop. There is a high percentage of ab- 


(i) Sei* the article by Prof. B Bracci. The Pitstnt State of Olivt-Gn vjiig 111 Itai>, m 
R Octobei 191^, pp 1406*1502 {Ed) 
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normal flowers, in which the female organ aborts when the flowers open; 
with certain varieties, and still more with certain environmental conditions, 
the percentage remains lower than 50%, while, in other cases, iteven reaches 
98 %. A proportion of 20 % of normally developed and fertilised flowers 
would be enough to assure an abundant crop but many of the flowers that are 
of normal development at the moment of anthesis (sometimes 80 and 
even 90%) are subject to a progressive diminution of their physiological 
activity (Petri) (i) particularly favoured by a lack of nutrition of the plant 
and by persistent drought. 

In Italy, the average unit j)roduction of olives, according to the offi- 
cial statistics, is only 8 quintals per sjx^cialised hectare. The value of the 
national pioduction is, on an average, 250 million lire. The author thinks 
that were suitable technical methods employed, this figure could be easily 
doubled. The Italian preserved olive industry (2) might become of much 
more importance than it is at present. 

599 - Elatis 7 ere/fIR a New Oil Palm. —BuUettndi VOfftct cniomal (anonhupi to the 
Deul^(}u Kolontali iiun^) Year XXII, No ijt, p 28 Pan*' Mtlim, latiiiai), joio 

A very good new oil palm has been discovered in th« Cameroons It is 
Elam Terema, whose oily nut is surrounded by a iml]) so licli in oil that the 
yield is almost double that of Lnomhe (3), a variety which has so far been 
considered the best tor jdanters. 

Before ret'onimending tkit this fairl)' rare variety should be cultivated, 
the Gerimin adininistrati(»n wished to w.tit for the result of thSfixperiments 
carried out at the Victoria Exi)erinu-*ut Garden 

6 io - Hevea in the Belgian Congo. i>e b way yvj s m tix Uuihiin r/ molt du i oni^o 

Bolh,Vn] IX, Nos 1 4,1)1/ 78 -fM + 4 Iw>iHlon (duniitj th( Mtmh Dcctm- 
bti, i()iH 

Report on the hevea plantation at Yangjiubi (near fstanU yville) by 
the author (sent on a mission), who is the maiiagei ot some hevea pLintatifins 
in Malasia The mission, which lasted from November lO, 1917 to February 
14, 1918, had the object of organising an t qx^riment on the exploitation of 
sufficiently develojied heveas, based on the methods employed in the hevea 
pkntati()ns in the Par East. 

The plantation was started in 1911 ; 114TI trees weie planted in the 
first year oii 46.6 hectares ; in 1913, 26 750 tree's weie planted on 132 hec- 


(jj >StL A’ , July, igi3, No 876, Jan , i mi 5, No 108 , May, kjt;, 418 {£d) 

(j) Sp linpiodmts anmi.illy more than 400 000 quintals of preserved gricn olivis and 
exports more than hilf of this, muic than T20 000 to 130000 quintals roiuu to the United 
States The "Spanish olive*’ eommonly giowniu the provinee of Ban and particularly in the 
tenitory of Audri.' h is «i stone andsomewlkit woody flesh , the bt st Italian table olive 
is the " Vscolina ” v.iiicty, whieh closely resembles that of Si vilk , whilhis so mtuh appre- 
ciated ( Gaft \N0 Brio AN n Piralcuneiiosticindustrieap«irie [in supixirl of some of our 
agneultural iiidusti^es], in La Propaganda atincola e V A^ttcoliura puvlttst, Suits II, Year X, 
No 13, pp I 45 “H^ Bari, July 15, 1918 {Ed) 

(3) Vaiiety of Elaas nttinsuns R , Sept , IQ18, No 986 {Ed ) 
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tares ; the plantation therefore includes 38191 trees planted on 178.6 hec- 
tares. The trees are planted 7 metres apart in squares, giving 204 trees 
per hectare. ^ 

The author deals with labour, the general condition of the planta- 
tions as regards maintenance and growth, tapping, cropping and yields, 
treatment of the product, intercalary crops (coffee, Elacis), the diseases and 
pests of hevea {Pomes semitostus and dieback [Thyridaria tarda], termites), 
drainage, buildings, and rainfall. 

The rej)utcition of heVea rubl)er from certain plantations in the CcUigo is 
not yet established; it may even bc' said that it is not well thought of. The 
author says that this opinion is not tnie. 

A hevea plantation in selected soil with a favourable climate, with a 
way for exporting the product, conditions that are to be found at Yangambi, 
for exam])le, can succeed and be worked commercially just as much as a 
similar jdantation in Malaya, Java or Sumatra. 

To obtain this result, the methods of management and manufacture 
of the ])rodnct employed in Malaya must be adopted. The same ])ecu- 
niary .sacrifice's as regards clearing, upkeep and the acquisition of all the 
modern machinery necessary for obtaining a perf(y:t product must be con- 
sented to. The Huro])ean markets are very exigent as regards ])lantation 
rublx^r, and, in order to (»bl<du a good reputation, all these exigences must 
be satisfied as is done in the Far East . Labour is much chea])er in the 0 )ngo 
than anywhereinthe Far E ’st and, moreover, the experiments at Yangambi 
have proved that the local labour possesses the requisite ai)titude for the 
rati<mal ex])loitation of a hevea plantation. However, to be successful, 
permanent workmen, ke])t under a real contract must be had, as tni)])ing 
the hevt‘a is a delicate task that shoidd be carrk'd out regularly and w'hich 
requires a long a])])n‘nticeshi]); continual changing of the labourers would 
be injurious. The solution of this (tuestion is not impossible and, when it 
is solved, ihe commercial future of hevea in the Congo will also be* sedved. 

STIMULANl, 
NARCOTIC AMO 
MBDICXNAL 
PLANTS 


601 - The Future of Tea in Indo China (1^ cilvloi, c , m /; Uionomn coiomau, Dui- 
ItUin mcnsuililu JafdinColuni(il,'!s{.\\ S( tus, Ycai 111 , Nn 1S2-I0-': P.irih,March- 

A])nl, j.iKj 

The author’s study forms a useful supplement to the report ]iresented 
by M. P. EbKRUARDT in iqiS to the Coiigiess of Colonial Agriculture {2). 

With a little effort, aliiio.st all the tea re(tuired by France could be sup- 
plied by Indo-China. 

Before the war, France cf>nsumed about 1250 metric tons of black tea 
every year ; in 1915, 1916 and 1917, the consumption was nearly doubled 
reaching 2500 metric tons in round figures. To this should be added the 
black and grec'ii tea consumed in North Africa and French West Africa. 
The pre-war figures are given below 


(1) RcKardiug Indo-ChiiKSc K, Nov. 19^8, No. 1243 and April 1919, No ^1^7. 

(2) S(c k , Nov 1918, No. 1243 
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Green teas. 

, Block teas. 

Moieicco 

2385 metric tons 

France • 1250 metric tons 

Tunis . . 

300 « » 

African colon^s • • soo » » 

Algeria 

280 » » 


Senegal . . . 

85 » » 


T otO/l 

3050 » 

Total . * 1430 " > 


Grand total 

. 4300 metric tons 


9ere, then, is an advantageous market open to Indo-Chinese tea, with- 
out counting that open to the tea waste for the extraction of caffein(i). 

If the odd thousand tons that Indo-China is obliged to import each 
year from China are added to these figures, a total of at least 5500 metric 
tons is obtained that the country could produce without any fear of over- 
production. 

Indo-China could arrive at this total fairly rapidly, as it would only 
represent about 10 times its pre-war production which, besides, had increa- 
sed from 35 metric tons in 1898 to 489 metric tons in 1914 {the exports 
reached the maximum of 962 metric tons in 1915). About ^of the exporta- 
tion comes from Tonkin. 

The production has been greatly encouraged by the complete freedom 
from duties in France enjoyed by Indo-Chinese tea since January i, 1914, 
and which rei)resents a i)remium for it of 2.08 francs ])er kilo. 

Indo-Chinese tea has been criticised for a certain sourness, a slightly 
bitter taste and a Lu'k of aroma. These defects can easily be'^orrected : — 
l) by suitable cultivation and pruning ; 2) by gathering the young leaves 
only, instead of collecting all the mature leaves without distinction; 3) 
by a good fermentation, wliich decreases the* tannin conttuit ; 4) by the 
well-known methods for decreasing the thein coiitiait and augmenting 
the arouKi. 

The author gives analyses of Indo-Chinese teas made to comjMre with 
anatyses of Ceylon, China, Java, Indian and Cauca.san teas. The analvvses 
were made by M. ly. Rigotard at the “ Jardiu Colonial 

iVfter gathering, the leaves should be properly sorted, so that the differ- 
ent commercial grades — fine, medium and large leaves - should con- 
sist of the youngest leaves starting with those at the end of the branch 
and going down as far as the fifth for example. 

Proper machinery should be substituted in the operations — fading, 
rolling, sit ving and drying — hitherto carried out by hand. 

It would be useful to create licences for tea preparers, as is done in Tahiti. 

In conclusion, expert examination of the tea, when about to be expor- 
ted, would, it appears, give good r suits by refusing to stamp any teas 
that do not possess the commercial qualities necessary for exportation. 


(i) Ftaiuc needs about 8000 kg ( )f caflfc in , of which 2000 kg, are (xiK)rted in various forms. 
Suppc'biug that Inclo-Chiiu sc Ua waste givt*- an iuon«'tnal >ic. dol 2 % ol loffein, 400000 kg 
of waste from its large A‘-i.itu coJe>n> cou d be utili'-cd in Fi. nee A** ugauls this, Indo Chi- 
nese tea has a higher e. ffein eonltnl than that fre m othei ‘•oure'cs, it is therefore highly {-uit- 
ablc for thcextiaeticm ot thisalk«d<ud {Author). 

[••«3 
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602 - Tea from the Caucasus. — VAgronomte colomaU, Bulkitn memuel du Jatdtfi colo- 
ma/^N'ew Scriefi, Year III, No. 22, pp. 125-216. Paris, January- Ft biliary , igig. 

A brief summary of the study by M. V. Thiebaut (i), followed by the 
results of an analysis of tea from the Caucasus carried out in the French 
" Jardin Colonial ” by M. R. Rigotard. The percentage results are: — Wa- 
ter, 9.15 ; Nitrogen, 4.20 (nitrogenous matter 4.20 X 6.25 ^ 26.25) ; Tan- 
nin, 5.17 ; Caffein, 1.60 ; Fats, 0.35. This tea is remarkable for its low tan- 
nin content and small caffein content. 

603 - Medicinal Plants in the Italian State Forests. — fiori , a , in VAipe., mvusta ho 

fiis tali' It lit ana ^AqtUs IT, Year VI, s i-j,pp. 20*24. Flotcnct, Jan. -Feb ,niio 

The author has been given the task by the General Direction of the 
Italian State Forests of ascertaining the richness in medicinal plants of 
the unalienable State forests. To do this, the author visited, during the 
summers of 1917 and iqi8, the forests of Consiglio (Venetia). Boscolungo 
and Casentino (Tuscany), Monticello ^Abruzzi), Gallipoli-Cognato (Apulia), 
and Camere Chiu.se (Sila, Abruzzi) ; the author liad studied the flora of 
the forests of VallomVirosa and Follonica (Tuscany) , and Umbra- J acotenente 
(Oargano Promontory, Apulia) previously. The author shows, by means 
of a table, for each of the above-mentioned forests (except for that of Follo- 
nica, which is very poor in m2dicinal plants), the absence. presence, or abund- 
ance of 48 medicinal species. It appears that arnica {Arnica monfana) 
could be gathered in great quantities in the forest of Consiglio ; valerian 
(Valeriana officinalis) is abundant in the same forest and particularly in 
that of Sila ; hemlock (Conium maculcdmn) in those of Monticchio and Galli- 
poli-Cognato ; male-fern (Polystichum Filix-mas) in all the forests of the zone 
of the beech and fir ; the burdock (Arctium Lappa): the common elder (Sam- 
bucus ni^ra)f the St. John's-wort (Hypericum perforatum) ; the germander 
(Tcucrium Chamaedrys), the raspberry (Riihus Idaeus), the mallow (Malva 
sylvestris) the thyme (Thvmus Serpvllum) \ the woodntff (Asperula odoraia) 
the medicinal speedwell (Veronica officinal is) \ the gre.it mullein (Verhascum 
Thapsus) and many other species occur in nearly rdl the State forests; the 
deadly nightshade could be gathered in the forests of Consiglio, Boscolungo, 
Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, Casentino, Umbra-Jacoteneiite, Monticchio and 
Sila. 

Tests made by the author show that the deadly nightshade (bella- 
donna) and still more the fox-glove (Divitalis) can be easily propagated 
from seed in the forests, without actually being cultivated. 

604 - The CuliivaUon of the Lotus {Nelumbiutn speciosum) fn Italy. — 

JJnRrAKELLi, S, 111 L'iuuoltuuf itithihi, p ‘‘-v. TS'i an, Ft bn ary 

2 , n)H) 

The lotus, introduced as an ornamental plant into Italy, has become per- 
fectly acclimatised there and develops luxuriantly even when completely 
abandoned. The author suggests that it should be cultivated for its rhiz- 
- — ^ 

(i) Ste /i., March, 1919, No. 323 (hd ) 
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omes, from which excellent starch can be extracted, in pools that )rield no 
revenue. In the East, this starch is used for making alimentary pastes, and 
tlie rhizomes, as well as the small fruits of the lotus, are eaten directly. 
The author has found that fine silky textile fibres can be obtained from the 
stems and flowers of this plant either by mechanical treatment or by mace- 
ration. 

605 - Anona Cherimolia in Italy* — Savast no, L., in UA^incoHura itaUam ♦/- 

Justfaia pp 7 S' 7 o, 8 Figs Mi^an, F'tbnJiirv toto. 

Anona Chermolia was introduced over a century ago into Italy, but 
it has sj^read \'ery little up to the present. In a few localities in Calabria 
and Sicily it has become acclimatised well, es])ecially in the neighbourhood 
of Reggio Calabria. Its acclimatisation is due to being continuoiisly re- 
' produced by seed, foi “a species becomes acclimatised in a region by sow- 
ing its v.eeds , not by planting cuttings In the above-mentioned region, 
the tree is rarely more than 26 ft. high ; the branches at the summit are 
excessively elongated and protrude from the crown , the lateial branches 
are excessively pendent ; the wood is tender, splitting easily ; there an* no 
suckers either from the root or stock, which is a disadvantage as regards 
cultivation : the leaves begin to fall in April, when the new leaves and 
flowers appear ; growth is ])ractically continuous, with a slackeniug-up in 
January-Februaiy and, if the tree is not irrigated, occasionally towards 
August. It flowers in April-May, the fruit forming in Septei|jber-1 )ecem- 
ber, but not in large quant^’ties (these ate ungrafted plants) ; a good plant, 
well cultivated, produces an average of from 4.^ to 66 lb. of fruit each year* 
The size and shape of the fruit varies, sometimes even on the same tree. 
The crop may be calculated as : — 10 of large fruit (up to 350 gm.) ; 
40 of medium-sized fruit (aoout 140 gm ) ; *^0 of small fruit. About 
of the fruit is eatable. A seed weighs 2.62 gm. on an aveiage. 
According to* experiments made by the author at \aples the seeds retain 
their power of germination for 6^ months The analysis of Anona fruit 
from Reggio made by M. Cutolo gave (in : water 7374 ; sugars 11.8O ; 
acids, o.8=;8 ; fibres, 4.08 ; albuminoids, 2.80 ; fat, 0 35. 

This Anona which, where grown in Italy, occupies the northern sub-re- 
gion of cultivation of the species, must be selected so as to obtain early 
fruit (so as to avoid freezing in winter) ; complete or almost complete, absence 
of seeds ; resistance of the tree to low winter temperatuies. In the 
territory of Reggio, there are trees that possess these characters, so that a 
variety could be fixed and propagated afterwards by grafting. 

The plant is sown in a nursery ; after 2 year^^ it is transplanted and, 2 to 
4 years later, it is planted in its pioper place. The author advises spring 
grafting* the adult trees should be fairly heavily pruned to encourage the 
formation of new wood. Grafting is best done in the nursery at the age of 
I or 2 years. Cultivation is the same as for lemons and bergamots ; in 
addition the soil should be partially drained. 

In southern Italy, Anona cherimolia is acclimatised and adapted to the 
cultural conditions of that region ; it is worth while making use of so much 
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work, by cultivating the plant in future on real commercial lines. The aim 
should be to produce a luxury fruit which, as a ** tropical rarety ” would 
command good prices, but would never in any way become an article of 
general consumption. 

606 - “Chlnln” a New Variety of Avocado from Mexico. — ixiii, tv, in vAgiono- 

New Scrks, Year III, Nu .JO, pp 42-44+3 Paris, Stplcmbci^Oi- 

lober, iqi 8 . 

Amongst the numerous varieties of Avocado or alligator pear {Persea 
l^raiissma Claertn.) grown in the State of Tabasco, there is one that is so 
clearly distinct from the ordinary type with smooth fruit that it should be 
considered as a new one. In appearance the plant is little difierent from the 
other “aguacates”, but the young branches and the lower surface of the lea- 
ves are strongly hairy. The fruit is entirely distinct and, in addition, is 
very variable as regards appearance and colour. 

The fruit of this variety (including 4 different types), known as chi- 
nin are distinguished from the avocado: i) by their wrinkled skin ; 2) 
by the nature of the endocarp, always thick and resistant ; 3) by the 
texture and savour of the^r pulp. Their biological characters and cultural 
requirements have not yet been .studied in detail. 

The fruit is much liked in Mexico and deserves the favour it enjoys 

• 

607 Modifications to be Introduced into the Topography of Vineyards on Slopes. — 

IjARrB, P., Ill Lc Pro.:ris a^iiuoU it viticoU, Wtst-Ccntral Eflition, Year No 15, 
pp. 3^5 331+ 1 Pholoifiaph ViUcfratKhc ^Rh 6 i c), Apiil 13, 1919 

Previously vines were planted on the flanks of slopes according to the 
line of greatest slope, which facilitated digging when mounting and avoided 
difficulties of nearness due to differences of level. The lines 3vere cut by hori- 
zontal ditches and the soil was patiently carried up again during winter. 
These operations were all right in their time ; the cost of labour has increased 
considerably and, in general, one can only keep on farming when all work 
requiring strength or continuous effort is carried out by teams or machinery. 

Ploughing in the direction of the slope has serious disadvantages ; 
the result is that ploughing can only be done going down, thus havSteniug 
the slipping of the surface soil. Again, worked soil is more easily acted 
on by atmospheric agencies and water flowing down the furrows leads to 
erosion, thus filling up the down ditch and depriving the slope of fine soil. 

The author suggests the use of cultivation in terraces or half -terraces, 
by planting the vines on lines of the same level, so that ploughing will be 
horizontal. He shows how to fornr terraces, giving 'a special description 
of the method used in the Vosges. 

Work is going to be restarted with energy in those coimtries that have 
suffered from the war ; and it is a favourable moment for changing the to- 
pography of vineyards on slopes by means of half-terraces, so thai ploughing 
could be carried out on the same level, leading to a decrease of the cost and an 
increase of the fertility. The method cannot be applied to too stony 
soils that could be planted with timber if their cultivation is too expensive. 

[••s-in] 
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The author also deals with re-memberment of vineyards and the pro- 
vision of paths or roads for working them. 

FORBsntT 6 u 8 - Beseareh PrcRram of the Swedish Forestry Experiment Station lor the Trlen* 

niai Period 1918'1920. — MeddrUnden fran Statens Sko^s fMksonstalt, Ft. i], 

pp. 117-191 + 5 Pigs btockhi»Iin, I9l^^ 

In sequence to the program of the triennial period 1915-1917 (i). 
the Swedish Forestry Experiment Station is continuing the researches be- 
gun on the regeneration of forests (seeds, special methods for helping natural 
regeneration, methods of cultivation). 

As regards the development of plantations the Institute continues to 
deal with them as far as their revenue is concerned, particularly with the 
idea of establishing the coefficient of shaj)e for various forest trees especially 
Ptnus sylvestris, and obtaining the alsological tables for P. sylvestris and 
the birch after complete thinning at the bottom. The oak will also be 
studied in such a way as to make a preliminary enquiry into the develop- 
ment of plantations of this tree, as well as the duration of growth of the 
commonest forest trees. 

In the same order of researches, as regards the management of planta- 
tions the existing plots will be re-examined and, if necessary, tliinned. New 
plots will be laid down to determine the effect of thinning, especially on Pinm 
sylvestris and the birch in Korrland, and eventually in the mixed stands of 
conifers leaving, as far a*^ possible, plots intact to act as conti^ls. 

The researches on the diseases of forest plants are being continued , 
regarding the study of the different sorts of forest trees and the utilisation 
of exotic species, the study of the varieties of spruce and Pmus sylvestris 
that of the German spruce seeds, as well as those on the larch and fir arc 
being continued. As regards the researches on forest soih, while continu 
ing those on the different types of soil, on heaths, on damp forest soils 
the Institute will also study the freezing of forest soils from the standpoini 
of practical forestry ; as regards the researches on the transformation 0 
peat beds into forest soils, it is especially drainage in relation to nitrogei 
transformation that will be studied. Rc'searches on the influence of lowe 
animal life on the nature of the soil in land submitted or not to cuttini 
will be undertaken. 

In conclusion, the foresters will continue to elaborate their reports 01 
the state of the production of forest seeds. 

609 - The Stone Pine {Pinus P/iie«), in Italy. — cotta, ^,mVUaUa agncoia, Year ^ 

Nos. I and pp. 70-80 14 Tigs -f- 1 Colouicd Plate. Piacenza, January 15 an 

March 1 5, igio 

The zone of diffusion of the stone pine, which, perhaps, originally cam 
from Crete, forms an ellipse whose long axis stretches from Asia Minor t 
the Canaries and whose short axis extends from Provence to Algeria. Th 
most extensive woods formed by it occur along all the southern shores c 

(i) See R , 1916, No 7^5 {Rd) 
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Portugal, in Andalusia, and in Old Castille ; in Italy it forms the famous 
pine woods of Tombolo near Pisa and Migliarino near Ravenna. It u ually 
lives from 200 to 250 years (some authors say 500) ; and it reaches over 80 
ft. in height and from 3 to 5 ft in diameter. 

Its characteristic root S5^stem, formed of a strong tap-root going deep 
into the soil and a certain number of lateral roots tliat radiate out horizon 
tally and send out occasionally smaller secondary tap-roots, makers the 
trees very resistant to wind and very suitable for fixing the moving sands 
of the sea-shore. However, in shallow soils or in those with fresh water at 
a slight depth, the tap roots are reduced and the whole system loses much 
of its resistance to the wind. Its zone is that of the lauretum ; extended 
up to the castanetum, it runs the risk of being killed by severe winter frosts 
to which it is very sensitive. If it is in damp soil, at any rate in its depth, 
it is not very exigent as regards atmospheric moisture. It is not very exact- 
ing as to soil, but calcareous soils do not suit it, as long as they are not sufli- 
cicntly damp, and it has an absolute aversion for swamps. It resists marine 
salinity well. 

It is above all a light loving tree; it can only withstand slight shade foi 
3 or 4 years and can live when grown close together for 25 or 30 years, but it 
must then be thinned in such a way that the 50 or 60 year old trees are com- 
pletely isolated. At first its growth is rather rapid, but it soon slows 
down. For this reason it cannot furnish a large quantity of wood. The 
general forest guard Satjna reckons that the Ravenna pine forest furnishes 
300 cubic metres of wood per hectare at 80 years, and MM. Biondt and 
Righini calculate that the pines atSanRossore furnish, at 90-95 years, 235 
cubic metres of firewood and 60 cubic metres of timber per hectare ; to 
tliese the products from thinning should be added. 

The specific gravity of the green wood is about 0.895 and that of the 
dry wood 0.520 to 0.800, on an average 0.660. This wood is used by the 
navy^as well as for making pavement^', beams, etc. 

Plantation is done as much from seed (tisually preferred) as by plant - 
ing (for the most difficult replanting work). The finest and most regular 
cones are chosen for preparing the seed (rejecting the early ones, which 
usually give an empty seed) and placed on racks to make them open, tak- 
ing care to remove them at night and protect them from damp, or in sheds 
with a good exposure to the sun ; they are turned from time to time to make 
the seed come away. The seeds are then resorted. The germination 
powder of seed from the previous year is much reduced. 

The best time for sowing is spring in central Italy and autumn in 
southern Italy (so that the young plants will not be overtaken by drought). 
When sowing on prepared soil, the seed is broadcasted (3 to 4 quintals per 
hectare) ; when sown in lines, the seed is placed in furrows, 2 or 3 to every 
10-15 om ; if sowing on small plots the seed is hand-sown ; the seeds are 
covered with 4 to 5 cm. of soil with a harrow or rake. In plaices where the 
soil is not prepared, as in sands or gravels^ etc, the seed is placed in holes. 
In bare places where the young pines require protection from frost by means 

[Mf] 
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of plants of more rapid growth (heath, broom), the seeds of these plants 
are sown with those of the pine, 

The stone pine requires much attention : thinning the seedbeds in 
the 3rd or 4th year, followed by other thinnings at first near together than 
farther apart, every 5-6-7-8-10 years ; each thinning should be accom- 
panied by the lopping of the plants left in the soil, and care should be taken 
not to form gaps ; at the 3rd thinning, from 400. to 500 plants per hectare 
are left ; at the fourth, from 200 to 250 ; at the 5th and last, from 100 to 
120. When thinning the wood, an underwood is formed that is utilised 
every 5 or 6 years for the collection of the twigs and every 10 or 12 years 
for the young trunks (ilex, oak, etc.) A pine wood with a thick underwood 
of ilex is very suitable from the economic point of view, but it requires great 
care and skill, 

Harvesting begins at about the 20th year and is continued throughout 
the winter, save when intense cold makes the branches brittle. It is done 
by hand or by means of a pole fitted with a hook. The cones are taken to the 
bam and placed in furrows where they are left till they begin to open (April- 
May); the subsequent operations are done by a machine nowadays; a thresh- 
er separates the seeds from the bulky parts of the strobile; the seeds mixed 
with scales pass into a circular sieve and then into a fan, after which 
they are bagged and sent to the factory, where they are shelled. 

A cubic metre of cones, containing from 1800 to 2000, weighs from 600 
to 700 kg., and yields an average of 150 to 200 litres of unSlielled seeds, 
i.^e., 105 to 136 kg. when shelled. According to experiments carried out 
by M. M. Biondi and RiomNi at San Rossore, a pine wood yields, in a pe- 
riod of 20 to 30 years, about 5 cubic metros of cones, i e. 30 to 35 quintals 
per hectare ; from 30 to 40 3"cars, q cubic metres, or 54 to 73 quintals ; 
from 40 to 80 years, 20 cu. metres, or 120 to 140 quintals ; from 80 to 95 years, 
the yield decreases to 6 cu. metres or 36 to 42 quintals. In the province 
of Pisa, 8 francs a quintal are now paid for the cones, still on the tree ; 
the buyer has all the cost of har nesting, transport, etc., at his charge. From 
these prices, the revenue is from 240 to T120 francs fcr hectare per year. In 
the vState forest Cecina, 70 hectares of pinc-forcst, already advanced in 
age, were rented out at 23 800 francs a year, or 340 francs per hectare. 
These yj( Ids are very high for sandy soils, in which no other crop can be 
grown. 

At 80-90 years, i. e., in mature pine woods, at least 120 trees i)er hec- 
tare and 2 cu. metres of wood per tree can be counted on. Before the war 
this wood sold at 25 to 30 francs per cubic metre ; at present it is worth 
200 francs per cubic metre. 

The stone pine has not many enemies, but it cannot be said to be hardy . 
Among the insects that cause it most damage are : — the pine caterpillar '' 
(Cnethocampa pifyocampa) , which destroys the needles and produces a state 
of weakness that facilitates the attacks of other insects, such as Myelo- 
philus (Hylesinus) piniperda and Hylasites ater. These, as larvae, bore nu- 
merous galleries at the base of the trunks ; at the adult state, they feed on 
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the pith of the young branches of that year. When the pine forest is suf- 
fering from any cause (frost, drought, invasion of pine caterpillars'* etc.), 
the same or the following year the bostrycliids of this pine develop to such 
an extent as to threaten the existence of the pine wood. 'Among vertebrate 
animals, the groat woodpecker, the green woodpecker, and the dormouse 
are very fond of pine nuts. Wliere there is a warren, the rabbits damage 
the roots by digging numerous passages in the soil. 

In low-lying, permanently damp localities, the Polypori Trametes Pint 
and T, radiciperda are often found; the former attacks the median part of 
the trunk, the latter the base of the trunk and the roots, and both cause 
red rot ", dry-up the tree and render the wood valueless. Another fun- 
gus attacks the nut, producing the disease known in Italy as " pine pagliose " 
[Sphaeropsis nccatrix) (i). In some parts of f^an Rossore, 20% of the 
strobiles were attacked by this disease. 

610 - The Eucalyptus in the Reconstitution of the Forestal Patrimony of Sardinia. 

— BIiAM>ini, K., in L’ 4 //)r, Scrii*^ it, Yc.ir V], Nos i 2,pp 20- 

21, Florence, jHiiiian Ttbni.iiy, 1010 

In Sardinia the provision of wood for pit props for the mines is of great 
importance. The wood work consists of " legs " (trunks or branches 8 ft. 
3 in. high and 6 in. thick at the tip), " hats " (small logs ; pieces having 
a diameter about the same as the previous ones, but only 5 ft. long) and 
" sticks " (flexible rods used for making a kind of wicker-work on the roof 
and walls of the gallery). Two " legs " and a " hat " make a frame. 

The wood formerly preferred for mines was chestnut, which is that most 
resistant to rot : acacia, pine, oak and poplar have also been used ; the lat- 
ter is the least resistant to rot. For some years now, eucalyptus has been 
successfully used in the Gennamari-Ingurtosu mine, where frames made 
of this wood are still in good condition after 15 years. It is for this reason 
that the managemeni has grown eucalyptus in the crorges that separate 
the schist or granite heights of the hill zone of Genncimari and Ingurtosu. 
Prom 1912 1913 to 1917 - 1918, 1227 200 eucalyptus trees were planted, 

n large part being intended for the mine. The species grown are Eucalvp- 
his Globulus, E. rcsijiifoa and E. rostrata : the first species has given the 
best results because it grow's quicker and straighter than the others. 

About 30 years ago the Royal State Railways laid down plantations 
of eucalyptus in Sardinia that icached enormous dimensions and furnished 
excellent sleepers. The eucalyptus can furnish firewood and also (especially 
E. Globulus) provide material for distilling the oil from the leaves. The 
author suggests that the rcalTorcstation of vSardinia^should be carried ^out 
by laying down’^large'"plantations''of 'eucalyptus. 

6n ” The Productivity of Aspen in Sweden. — Schott, o ,iu thr Mcddt landen franSia 
fens Sko«sfdisbk<;aHSt lyi \, 0 V i-20‘>-i2i9 f- s Figs ^ BibliogrnphyofTsiniblicji- 

*ions,Stpckh<^ Im 1017 

The Sylvicultural, Section of the Swedish State Forestry Experimert 
vStation, which mainly studies the yield of thb woods and the types of stand 

(1) Ste R , July 1916, No Sio. (id ) . 
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in Sweden, had included, in its program of work for 1915-1917, the estab- 
lishment of aspen plantations that would serve as an example. This is 
mostly due to the fact that the war, by preventing the usual importation 
of aspen wood from Russia, has made its production a matter of interest 
to Sweden, owing to the necessity of remedying the shortage of this wood, 
wliich is used for making riiatches, due to the forced cutting of the nation- 
al aspens. For this reason it is important to know the yield it can give 
and the best time for regenerating aspen in Sweden. 

The experiments were carried out on seven plots. Although the 
resulting data are not complete, it can be deduced that there are two dis- 
tinct classes of productivity, the first of which belongs to the best t5rpe of 
forest soil. It was found in this way that there are several varieties of aspen : 
one wliich thick and another with thin bark. For the first class of pro- 
ductivity, it can be calculated that 50 years are required in Sweden to 
produce about 200 cubic metres of perfect wood per hectare, with an aver- 
age diameter of 20.5 cm. ; for the second class the corresponding figures are 
150 cubic metres and 18 cm. ; the two classes yield 40 and 20 % of match 
wood respectively, that is, wood measuring over 18 cm. in diameter. At 
the iQiy prices, the best soil in Sweden brings in, with 50 year old stands, 
about 5555 francs (at par) per hectare, provided the wood is not heavily 
attacked with rot. 

The author concludes that aspen is a valuable tree, worth bgjng well 
managed in the best soils of Sweden. The point is not to neglect the aspens 
that grow wild in suitable soils and the attention they require con*^ists chiefly 
in thinning thorn while they are young, then pruning and thinning them 
every 5 years. 

Experiments on the direct cultivation of the aspen in good, slightly 
damp soil should also be parried out. 

612 - The ‘'JFilao” {Casuarina spp ), a Tree of Interest for the Reafforestation of 
certain Regions in Senegal. — Adam, J., m ihv journal d^Aisiticulturc pratique, Year 
I^xxxni, New Scrk‘«;, Vol XXXII, No o, pp T77-T70 Palis, Aprils, loio 

France has enormous forest resources in her colonies, particularly in 
Indo-China, Madagascar, the Ivory Coast and Guiana. Owing to the dis- 
tant .situation of these colonies and the difficulty of transport, it would 
be advisable for France to obtain her timber in colonies near to and which, 
w^itli less natural fore.sts that the previous ones, could be rapidly rewooded. 

I'Vom this point of view, Senegal is particularly worthy of attention. 
A region of this country, where there are numerous sites that might be suit- 
able for this purpose, is that known as " Niayes a zone of damp, low- 
lying ground forming chains along the coast bewrteen Dakar and Saint- 
Louis and carrying occa.sional tufts of vegetation consisting of oil-palms 
and large trees amongst which FirAfu dominates. In these depressions, 
protected from strong sea breezes by high sand dunes and to a large de- 
gree stripped of their covering of vegetation by the vandalism of man, 
the cultivation of various bushy plants would have an excellent chance of 
success. A tree used for replanting, the " filao ** — a large tree belonging 

[Sll-ClS] 
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to the genus Casuarina and resembling the pines and firs in shape, whi e 
its leaves are like horsetails — on account of the little attention it requires 
and its very rapid growth, could be used in undertakings that might be 
very profitable. 

The filao has very hard, wiry wood, very little attacked by insects 
(it is specially resistant to termites), very resistant to water and atmosphe- 
ric conditions, and suitable, generally speaking, for all the uses to which 
oak is put. It is, in addition, one of the best heating woods. 

The exploitation of the trees, planted at distances of i metre a]jart, 
might begin in the 3rd or 4th. year by carrying out a sort of tliinning each 
year. At first the trees will yield poles, that will be required by the natives 
to build their houses and for other purposes; later there would be telegraph 
poles, masts and timber mostly suitable for frame work. 

613 - Report of the Activity of the Ua 16 ii resinera Espahola for the Fiiumolal 
Year 1917 - 1918 , - Revista de MonU'^^ Year No. looi, pp. 668-670. Ma» 

drid, igi 8 (i) 

The report first remarks on the serious difliculties and the abnormal 
state of the market caused by the war and by the climatic conditions at 
the beginning of the working year 1917-1018, which were very unfavour- 
able to the production of resin. This, together with the losh of time by 
the workers in the mountains, h^’s load to a deficit of 250 gm. per tree, 
giving a decrease of about 11.30 % compared with the yield from the pre- 
vious period. This diminution of the raw material is all the more regrett- 
able because it is accompanied by a reduction of the coefficient of 
yield of oil of tur|>entine, though compensated by the greater profit given 
by the dry product owing to the increased price of resin. 

Below a Table shows the resinous products obtained or bought by the 
“ Unibn Resinera Kspanola during the 5 years 1913-1917 : 
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In this report attention is drawn to a <iisadvantage of increasing gra- 
vity which threatens forest economy in >Spain. During the period 1917-18, 
83 505 pines were destioyed by fire, 27 843 being on the property of the 
Union Resinera and the test in public forest farmed by the society. 
There is reason to suspect that these fires, or at any rate most of them, were 
intentional. The incendiaries probably did not realise the damage they were 
doing and it may be that they are more ignorant than wicked. This is 
why the report shows the need in Spain for intense propaganda w'ork in 
favour of forestry and Jitales that the ptoprietors of public and private woods 

(i) Set: /?., igi-', Nv . {Kd.) 
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blood) and infection experiments by intravenous injections and by direct 
contact. 

It is shown that infectious anaemia of the horse is a septicaemia sui 
generh that the healthy horse can contract by intravenous injections. The 
etiology of the disease is still obscure. It still remains to be settled whe- 
ther the infectious anaemia that was so widespread on the east front of 
military operations in 1917 and 1918 was the same as that observed in 
the west and in France, America and Japan. Observations made in the 
last two countries assign a part in the infection to tabanids and stomoxys ; 
the infectious anaemia in the west (France, Alsace-Ivorraine and the Rhe- 
nish provinces) is distinguished by its highly contagious character in the 
stables and is apparently due to an ultramiscroscopic virus. 

The results of the attthor’s researches seem to destroy the hypothesis 
that the disease observed in the western regions is one and the same and 
also the hypothesis of an eventual relationship between the presence of 
larvae of Gasirophilus Oastru.slarven **) and the disease. 

The infectious anaemia of the horse is not related in any way with the 
pernicious anaemia of man. The diagnosis of the disease is extremely 
difficult ; according to the author, the only sure way of diagnosing it con- 
sists in intravenous injections in experimental horses. Differential diag- 
nosis is also \ery difficult : the term '' infectious anaemia is often used 
for different secondary anaemias in no way related to true infectious ane- 
mia. Horses suffering from mange, glanders, intestinal catarrh, infection 
with helminths, etc. are often stated to be suffering from the disease in ques- 
tion. 

617 - Haemogloblnuric Bilious Fever of Cattle, in Algeria. ~ scrgent, Ki>. and 
lyH^RiTiRR, A., in the Bulletin de la SociHS de Pathologic Exotique, Vol. XII, Ko. 2, 
pp. io8-ii?() + 3 Tables Paris, February, 1919. 

In the first rank of the disease^ that hinder stock rearing in North 
Africa, the veterinarians and colonists in Algeria place a cattle disease 
commonly known as jaundice, the principal «^ymptoms of which are jaun- 
dice, haemoglobinuria and fever. In cases ending fatally, the disease 
rarely lasts more than 5 or 0 days ; the animal sometimes succumbs in 24 
hours. According to figures (pioted, the mortality varies from 5 to 20 %, 
according to the locality. 

The cases of “ jaundice ” are usually considered as cases of piroplas- 
mosis, for the chief characters of the disease are identical with those of pi- 
roplasmoses ; again, Piroplasma bigemtnum is known to exist in Algeria. 

But a certain number of paradoxical facts have lead the authors to 
doubt the constancy of the etiological role of piroplasms in jaundice. In 
fact, the researches they undertook at the request of fanners, and which 
include the observation of ii cases of jaundice (microscopical examination 
for piroplasms and other parasitic forms ; experimental reproduction of 
the disease), as well as observations made on apparently healthy animals, 
have led them to conclude : - 

That, out of II cases of bovine "jaundice" in Algeria, only one case was 
caused by piroplasms; there is reason, then, to consider them as due to a dis- 
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tinct disease, whose etiology is as yet unknown and which should be known 
as haetnoglobinuric biliary fever of cattle. 

618 - Serum for the Preventtonand Treatment of Exuding Pleuropneumonia of Goats. 

— Mori, N*., in Moderno ZooiatrOf Series V, Year VII, No, 9, pp. 193-200 -f Bibliography 

of 6 Works. Bologna, September 30, iqi8. 

During the last months of 1915, a very serious disease of goats ap- 
peared in Apulia whence it spread into Basilicata and Latium. Almost ex- 
clusively localised in the thorax, the disease occurred frequenthy, nearly 
always with fatal results ; it was soon recognised as an exuding pleuro- 
pneumonia that only attacks goats. It has apparently been introduced 
into Italy from Albania, where, as in Montenegro and Serbia, it was flour- 
ishing at that period. Judging from etiological observations made in 
Italy it may be admitted that the divSease can be propagated at a distance 
by indirect contagion with variom carriers. The author began to study 
the disease on being directed to do so by the General Directorate of Pub- 
lic Health. 

He began by showing that the disease is the same as one that flourished 
some time ago in Algeria, where it is known as boufrida as w^ell as the 
goat pleuropneumonia " observed in Germany in 1894-95 and in the 
" Basses-Pyrenfe " (France) in 1895. was then able to isolate pure 
cultures of the specific organism with which he reproduced the disease 
experimentally. He also succeded in preparing, by using the pleuritic 
exudate collected aseptically from animals suffering from the disease, a 
serum that was at once preventive and curative. This serum is injected 
subcutaneously in the following doses : — minimum for prevention : 

1.5 to 2 CC. for sucking-kids, 2.5 to 3.5CC. for adults ; 3 to 4CC. in presence 
of the general symptoms of temperature that indicate the disease ; 3.5 
to 4.5CC. for sick animals, even when dangerously so. A single dose suffi- 
ces ; if a second injection is tried 13 to 23 days after the first, serious ana- 
phylactic phenomena are produced. The author advises that injection 
should be given in the lower surface of the tail. 

Large scale experiments using the Mori serum, carried out by order 
of the General Directorate of Public Health by Dr. G. Manna, veterinary 
officer of Serracapriola (Province of Foggia), and controlled by Prof. Bar- 
Toi.ucci, have shown its absolute efficacity for both prevention and cure. 

Judging from the observations so-far available, the immunity lasts over a 
year. Post mortem examination of cured animals shows that the exudate 
has disappeared and is reabsorbed while the pleurae show cicatrisation phe- 
nomena. 

619 -The Mineral Elements in Animal Nutrition. — Forbes, e. b., in the SdenUfic 

American Supplement, No. 2257, pp. 218-219 and 224. New-York, April 5, 1919. and feedi> 

Life, considered in a large, general sense, may be looked upon as a 
coordinated system of responses to an efectric stimulant. Ions, especially 
inorganic ones, are the carriers of this electricity and for this reason may 
play a preponderating part in the direction of the whole metaboHc process. 
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According to Oustavk Mann that which is known as pure proteids, free 
from ash, is chemically inert and consists of dead bodies in the true sense 
of the word ; it is the presence of electrolytes which gives them life. The 
question of the mineral content of food has at the present day become of 
special importance as a result of the forced feeding of selected breeds of 
animals in view of the rate at wliich they mature and their high degree of 
production. The mineral requirement for maintenance alone is limited in 
comparison with this requirement for the production of meat, eggs, and 
milk. The ash content of foods must be greater in proportion as this pro- 
duction is more intense. 

The author has studied the chemistry of foodstulTs and made prac- 
tical experiments on metabolism with pigs and dairy cows. His studies 
on foods included a set of complete analyses of the ash, the elements of 
which were calculated by taking as unit the concentration ot normal so- 
lutions. The data thus obtained were considered with relation to the equi- 
librium between bases and adds in the organism. He also studied the 
mineral constituent-' of Kentucky Hue gmss [Pna pratcKSiiii) and the fac- 
tors influendng the quantities present, and the iodine content of foods in 
relation to the appearance of goitre. 

Animal physiology has shown that the vital processes demand the main- 
tenance of a condition similar to the neutral reaction in the blood and in 
the lymph. Hi*:nijFRSon has done much work showing the majjner in 
which this equilibrium between bases and acids is maintained by the spon- 
taneous formation of chemical and excretion equilibriums. The mineral 
elements of foods contribute to this equilibrium between acids and b^ses 
in one way or another. The extent and nature of this contribution are 
of importance in the question of poisoning by acids, through this condition 
is rarely brought about by the ration. The authors’ many analyses show 
that cereals, meat, and eggs have acid ash, and fruit, roughage, vegetables, 
milk, and most T eguniinosae, have alkaline ash. Although healthy ani- 
mals have the means of neutralising the ordinary excess of acid in the ra- 
tion, it is more liygienic if bases preponderate in it, because it is not known 
whether the neutralisation of acids does always takes place without the ex- 
penditure of energy. More over, in any physiological condition causing 
acid poisoning (and such conditions are numerous) the excess of an acid 
mineral over bases in the ration is certainly a i)ositive disadvantage. 

Acid poisoning is most often found in feeding children sulTering from 
fever, mal-nutrition, and indigestion (especially of the fats in the ration). 
In such cases the addition of whey to the ration supplies very valuable 
mineral foods. Sodium citrate (0.24 to 0.48 gm. per 100 gm. of milk) is 
also excellent as it supplies an alkaline salt which is immediately oxidisa- 
ble. The presence of citrate also helps the digCvStion of casein (i). 

The author shows that the mineral constituents of Kentucky blue 
grass vary by more than too % with the fertility of the soil. The frame of 
growing animals responds rapidly to mineral elements in the ration. There 

(i) For other studies ou this subject see R. July, 1918, No. 781 {Ed.) 
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is no definite upper limit to the phosphate deposit in the bones. The 
quality of the grass influences the quality of the bones, and this influences 
the strength and production of the animals. The most famous horse- 
breeding centres of the United States are in Kentucky, the calcareous soils 
of which have a thick growth of Kentucky blue grass which analyses made 
by the author have shown to be exceptionally rich in salts. In many plaqes 
where the soil is impoverished, however, horses and cattle suffer from mal- 
nutrition of the bones, especially during the growing period and after a 
drought. This trouble is soon cured by treatment with calcium phos- 
phate. 

By reason of the part it plays in metabolism, iodine, one of the many 
mineral elements present in minute quantities in food, is of special interest. 
The thyroid gland contains iodine in quantities wliich may be increased 
by adniinistering this element. Such administration also has a curative 
action on goitre (i), common in certain districts. 

The author estimated the iodine in 927 samples of animal and vege- 
table products. He found it present in of them, but usually in such 
small quantities that it could only be expressed as traces. Appreciable 
quantities were found only in agar and bleached Irish moss (Chondrus 
crispHs) (the only algae examined). In 18 samples of cow's milk, urine 
and faeces, in ib samples of table salt, and 7 varieties of nuts, no iodine 
was found ; it was also very rarely present in spices and other condiments. 
The fact that iodine was not found in certain foods does not, however, 
justify the conclusion that it is absent as it may be present in such small 
quantities as to ecape detection by the best research methods. 

Of the animal products examined by the author, the only ones that con- 
tained iodine iu apprenable quantities were pig's feet and hair. Traces 
of it were found in eggs and some samples of meat, fish, and Crustacea. 

Many of the cereals examined had no iodine, and some, traces only. 
The same applied to fruit, in wliich the traces were yet slighter. Of the 
vegetables analysed (beets, cucumbers, celery, endive, lettuce, kohl rabi, 
onions, parsnip, potatoes, spinach, and rhubarb) some contained traces 
of iodine. This body was also found in % of the samples of leguminous 
seed (beans, peas, cow|)eas, and soybeans), and in ^ of the samples of 
fresh or siloed hay and fodder plants. 

Iodine was found in half the samples of manufactured food products, 
mostly cereals. The external jiarts of the grain appear to contain more 
iodine than the internal starchy paits 

The most important sources of iodine for huiiiau nutrition are, there- 
fore, firstly vegetables, then, to a lesser degree, cereals, and a few foods of 
animal origin. The most importaut sources of iodine for animal nutrition 
are hay, green or siloed fodder and the by-products of milling and the manu- 
facture of food products, whereas cereals in the natural state contain re- 
latively little iodine. 


(i) Also against alopecia and foetal athyreosis. See R., March, 1918, No, 305 ; April, I 9 i 9 » 
No. 440. For further studies on the thyroid gland sec R. Sept., 1918, No. 1009. {Ed.) 
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No regular geographical distribution of the iodine content of foods, or 
any effect of the nature of the soil and of manure on this content, have been 
found. Nothing special was found in foods produced in districts where 
goitre is common. Samples of the same product taken from different parts 
of the same field often varied considerably in their iodine content. 

The author believes that the total iodine requirement of the organism 
may be satisfied by foods containing such small quantities of this element 
that, as has been said above, they cannot be traced by the most delicate 
methods of determination. Where goitre is concerned, the iodine content 
of the drinking water may be of far greater importance than that of the 
foods. In a general way this study shows that the cause of goitre must 
not be sought for in the iodine content of the food, but int the metabolism 
of the organism. 

For his study of mineral metabolism the author chose pigs, the 
requirements of winch are high and often neglected. He investigated the 
specific effects of maize and maize supplements and compared the food 
values of Several pure phosphorus compounds (i). The studies included 
feeding, slaughtering, and analyses of tlie carcasses. It was found that 
the specific effects of maize as sole food for growing pigs usually resulted in 
delayed developpement of the proteid and bone tissues, and an excessive 
development of the fat tissues. This results in the production of animals 
with thin bones and weak muscles, small in size and excesvsively fat, which 
reach prematurely their maximum growth and are characterised ^ a breed- 
ing capacity below the normal. Decreased breeding capacity seems to 
arise from a general reduction in proteid increase and lessened circulation 
of the blood in the female reproductive organs. This last is due to com- 
pression exercised by the excessive quantities of internal fat which accu- 
mulate round these parts. In pigs fed exclusively on maize, the bones, 
muscle, liver, kidneys, lungs, heart and spleen contribute to an abnormally 
small extent to the increase in weight, and fat contributes to this increase 
to an abnormally high extent. Tne bones aro lacking as much in density, 
as is shown by their ash content, as in resistance to breaking. 

Many of the specific effects of maize as sole food for growing animals 
are due to its insufficient protein content and the incomplete nature of its 
most plentiful protein constituent, zein. The only effects which can with 
certainty be attributed to the mineral constituents of maize are those exer- 
cised on the carcass. 

In an experiment (2) maize fed alone was compared with maize fed with 
one of the following foods as a supplement : — soybean, linseed oil meal, 
wheat middlings, tankage, and skim milk. Rations composed of maize 
alone and maize and soybean gave the lowest proprortion of bone. Maize 
rations with tankage or skim milk gave the highest proportion of bone. 
Rations of cereals or other grains did not produce normal bone develop- 


(1) See R. October, 1916^ No. 1088. {Ed,) 

(2) See R, Sept., 19x9, No 998. (Ed,) 
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ment in pigs. These facts depend directly on the content of these rations 
in chemical bone-making elements. 

The proportions of calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus in the 
bones have a strong tendency to remain constant, but may be modified 
within certain limits by restrictions in the ration and, within much wider 
limits, by its composition. Bone meal added to a ration poor in calcium 
and phosphorus greatly increases the ash content and resistence of the 
bone. The change in external dimensions is slight, but the increase in the 
density and tliickness of the bone walls may increase indefinitely. The 
speed with which mineral elements may be deposited in the bones, the 
lack of a definite upper limit for this deposit, and the rapidity with which 
these minerpl elements may be removed make of the frame a real stcjre 
of mineial elements. 

No method of feeding pigvS in a small enclosure produced such strong 
bones as those of pigs left to graze. Possibly the exercise, in addition to 
the food, has some effect by making the osteogenic cells more greedy of 
the salts of the bones. 

In an experiment on the metabolism of pigs five animals of equal 
size were used and their metabolism observed during a series of consecu- 
tive ten day periods at intervals of seven days. The effects were compared 
of maize alone and maize with either so5d>eans, linseed meal, tankage, 
or skim milk. There was also a ration composed of rice polish and wheat 
bran. The pigs grew nornjally and accumulated abundant nitrogen and 
stdphur in each period, though, naturally, less was accumulated mth the 
ration of maize alone. Potassium was accumulated during all the periods 
except one ; strange to say the ration compOvSed of rice polish and wheat 
bran .supplied the largest quantity of this element. The animals have 
not the means of accumulating large quantites of potassium salts. The 
abundant excretion of potassium when large quari^^ities of it were consumed 
must be considered as a means of protection. In this case negative meta- 
bolism does not show shortage. 

The metabolism of chlorine and sodium was much influenced by the 
water absorbed. The inge.stion of the.se elements would have been insuffi- 
cient if the food had not received cooking salt as a supplement. The ani- 
mals which drank least water retained most chlorine and sodium. 

The most significant results of this experiment were those bearing on 
calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus. These elements are closely asso- 
ciated in metabolism. In the two rations in which maize was accompan- 
ied by skim milk and tankage (containing large quantities of bone 
scrap) the quantity of calcium retained was nine or ten times greater than 
in any other ration containing grain, and other seeds or seed products. 
With the rations of maize alone, maize and soybeans, or rice polish and 
wheat bran, the metabolism of the calcium was negative, that is to say it 
was excreted in larger quantities than those absorbed with the food. Thi.s 
shows that cereals are little suited to' the formation of bones. The ne- 
gative metabolism of calcium in the ration of maize and soybeans shows 
that the unusually high calcium content of I^guminosae concern.s the 

[«!•] 
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whole plant, not the seeds, and emphasises the value of leguminous hay as 
a bone-making food. 

In these experiments the retention of calcium was closely related to 
its ingestion and was not appreciably modified by an excess of mineral 
acidity. Physiologically the metabolism of calcium and magnesium are 
opposed. An excess of magnesium in the blood causes a setting-free of 
calcium which counterbalances it, but the ratio of these elements in the 
blood is not in strict accordance with their ratio in the ration. The reten- 
tion of calcium was not found to be limited by an excess of magnesium in 
the ration, except, perhaps, in a single case, when it was composed of rice 
polish and wheat bran, and contained twelve times more magnesium than 
calcium. In this case the great excess of magnesium appears to have been 
unfavourable to the retention of calcium. This proportion docs not appear 
to be of practical importance in ordinary rations. 

Phosphorus metabolism was always positive with the rations used, 
but retention was below normal with a ration of maize alone. The princi- 
pal reason of the insufficient storing up of the phosphorus in maize was the 
lack of calcium, as there was a greater shortage of calcium than of phos- 
phorus, and both can only be accumulated in large quantities in the ra- 
tio in which the\ are combined in the calcium phosphate of the bone. 

There was a great excess of acid minerals in the rations, and these were 
neutralised by ammonia. No symptoms of acid poisoning were o);|gerved. 
Add poisoning is rarer in domestic animals than in man,. 

The excretion of ammonia in the urine varies with the excess of add 
in the ration, providing the protein content remains about the same. Any 
considerable increase of protdn in the ration caused an increase in the am- 
monia of the urine. 

In another series of experiments on the metabolism of phosphorus in 
pigs attempts were made to determine whether the organic and inorganic 
phosphorus in the ration meet equally well all the ends for which the ani- 
mals require phosphorus. Whereas inorganic phosphorus may be had in 
unlimited quantities (mineral phosphate, bone meal) and may be largely 
increased in the crops by the use of fertilisers, organic phosphorus is only 
present in expensive foods (milk, eggs, meat) and in cereals and is not appre- 
ciably modified by treating the soil. The above-problem is most comph- 
cated and different workers have given different solutions of it. It seems 
certain, however, that inorganic phosphorus can supply all the phosphorus 
requirements of animals. There are, nevertheless, differences in the meta- 
bolism of certain organic and inorganic phosphorus compounds ; this seems 
to show, at least, a large utilisation of organic phosphorus for certain pur- 
poses and certain animals. 

In the author's experiments orthophosphates, glycero-phosphates, 
hypophosphites, phytin, and nucleic acid extracted from yeast were all 
absorbed and retained to a certain extent. The pigs showed very different 
limits of tolerance for the different compounds. The glycero-phosphate 
were accepted best, the orthophosphates much less so, ph5rtin and nucleic 
acid still less so, and hypophosphites least of all. It was not possible to prove 
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that organic compounds of phosphorus have a higher food value than sim- 
ple inorganic phosphates for young growing pigs. The ordinary rations 
for growing animals seem to contain a sufficiently high proportion of orga- 
nic compounds of phosphorus as compared with the inorganic compounds 
and, in such rations, the supplementary phosphorus may be added in an 
inorganic form. If the quantity of phosphorus tolerated by an animal be 
added to the diet in a rapidly soluble form, it is definitely limited to a quan- 
tity much below that acceptable in its natural condition in the food. 

It does not seem probable that rations composed of natural foods, 
supplying a sufficient quantity of nitrogen, do not also supply sufficient 
quantities of phosphorus to niaintJiiii the metabolism of this element. It 
is, however, certain that many rations lack the quantity of phosphorus 
necessary to maximum retention and development. The addition of 
isolated phosjdiorus compounds to rations probably limits its practical 
effect on the density and hardness of the bones ; but it is still possible that 
it may greatly influence the physiological functions. 

The authoi made a final study of the mineral metabolism of dairy 
cows (i). Dairy cow^s greatly surpass all other breeding animals by 
the rapidity and intensity of their production of proteid and mineral foods 
and, consequently, in their lo<^d recjuiremcnts. This is generalljj recognised 
with respect to their ])rotein requirement. The author’s experiments 
have proved that there is no justification for the belief that no attention 
need be paid to their lequireiiient in mineral elements. He found that an 
abundant milk production obtained b}' common winter rations fed in quan- 
tities sufficient to maintain live weight and produce an ample and regular 
accumulation of nitrogen and sulphur, causes heavy, continual losses in 
the calcium, magnesium, and ])hosphorus of the frame in spite of an ample 
supply of these in the ration The limited icsponse of cows to a large in- 
crease in the quantity of these foods alnsotbed scem*^ to show that the im- 
provement of dairy cow'S for milk production by selection has exceeded the 
capacity of the aninifil to digest mineral foods. 

A strong metabolism of silicoti was showm. An excess of inorganic 
acids over inorganic bases, largely due to the silicon in timothy hay, caused 
an acid reaction and an increase in the amount of ammonia in the urine. 

The incapacity of the best dairy cows to maintain mineral metabolism 
unless pasture is available must be a general phenomenon. It is probably 
to this that the frequent incapacity to maintain an exceptionally high 
yield during two consecutive lactation periods must be attributed, as well 
as the frequent inability to breed after a period of force 1 milk production. 

Cow’s rations should supply plenty of calcium, magnesium, and phos- 
phorus, both during and between the lactation periods. 

These studies emphasise the importance of liming and the cultivation 
of lyeguminosae in agriculture. 




(i) See R, July, igi7t No. 648. {Ed.) 
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620 - Oompanittve Study of the Digestion of Bnm hy the Bdbblt and Dog. — 

Chaussin, J., in the Comptes rendus des Sianusde la Soc%H6 d$ Biologic, Vol. l<XXXIIf 

No. 8 , pp. 269-271 4 - 2 Tables, Paris, March, 1919. 

The authors has undertaken a series of experiments on feeding the 
rabbit and dog with bran, in order to compare the undigested residues 
in these two animals. 

The dog received 50 gm. of bran mixed with 160 gm of white flour, 
10 gm. of casein and 10 gm. of fat. Two rabbits were given 50 gm. of bran 
mixed with 150 gm. of chopped carrots. The residues left by the bran 
after passing through the digestive apparatus were then determined by 
sieving. It was found that the undigested lesidue left from each 100 gm. 
of dry bran ingested was 50.6 gm. for the dog and 25 to 26 gm. for the 
rabbits. In another experiment the author fed the dog with the washed 
residue from a first passage through the digestive apparatus mixed with 
a paste made by swelling whole wheat in water, then simply crush- 
ing it between smooth rollers' so as to avoid breaking the envelopes ; the 
rabbits were fed successively with : — i) the washed residue left after the 
dog had digested the bran in the fiist experiment ; 2) the washed residues 
left after the rabbit had digested the same bran. The undigested residue 
expressed as percentages of the dry matter ingested during this double 
digestion experiment were : — dog (envelopes of wheat already digested 
by the dog) 86.20 , rabbit (bran digested by the dog in the first emeriment), 
58.4 ; rabbit (bran digested by the rabbit in the first experiiOTnt), 69.5. 

The author points out that these figures are mostly of comparative 
value ; for the materials which they express have undergone drying at 
1050 C. before their second ingestion, and their piopcrties may have under- 
gone alteration. 

CoNCiyUSiONS. — The rabbit digests nearly 75 % of commercial bran 
and 40 the residues left after the dug has digested the bran ; it digests 
30 % of the residues of the bran that it had previ usly digested once 
itself, while the dog only digests 3 3 % of the residues of the bran that had 
already passed through its alimentary canal. These residues have lost 
most of their minerals in the case of the dog, but they have lost little in 
the case of the rabbit, which can be explained by the different acidity of 
their digestive juices. 

The estimation of the total nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method has 
shown that the nitrogenous matter of the envelope of wheat is much more 
attacked by the digestion of the dog in the bran that has undergone the usual 
milling operations than in the whole envelopes obtained by simply crush- 
ing the wheat. 

621 -The Use of the Contents of the Rumen as Cattle Food (i) ; Researches in Italy. — 

Aruch, E aud Beltrami, in Ultaha Agncola, Year 55, No 8, pp. 236-240. Piacenza, 

August, 1918. 

It is known that, in the food contained in the rumen and which is 
mixed with large quantities of saliva, the starches are transformed into 
dextrine and sugar, but it is not yat known what cha4ges the albuminoids 
undergo. In their researches, the authors have particularly attempted to 

(x) See also R,, April, 1915. No 633, and R,^ October, 1918, No. Z141. {Ed.) 
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remove the disagreeable odour of the rumen, owing to which no animal will 
eat it; this can be done by rapid washing, followed by drying in thin layers. 

The contents of the rumen (which, on removal, weigh 30 kg.), after 
having been repeatedly washed, then dried for 3 hours in the sun, have the 
appearance of a hash of yellowish hay, almost odourless, and whose weight 
is reduced to 4 kg. On mixing 2 kg. of this residue + 2 kg of ground grape 
residue with a little water, an appetising mash for calves is obtained, 
though cows refuse it. The contents of the rumen, washed and dried, has 
the following percentage composition ; — Water, 7.86 ; Ash, 2.50 ; Nitro- 
genous matter, 6.25 ; Tat, 1.70 - that is, a composition very similar to 
that of average quality hay. 

In another experiment, the contents of 20 rumens, weigliing 600 kg., 
was pressed in an electric press, then dried ; after 18 hours the mass did not 
weigh more than 135 kg. Tliis product,* with a disagreeable smell, was not 
very appetising for cattle ; however, calves ate it, at first mixed with de- 
creasing quantities of grape residue, then alone. Chemical analyses showed 
the poor feeding value of this product (Water, 11.45 % ; Ash, 9.90 % 
Proteins, 3.55 % ; Fat, 3.05 % ; Glucose, 0.35 % ; Dextrine, u.70 % ; 
and also that, in the iDroduct prepared in this way, the protein content had 
much decreased in contrast to the preceding product, while the fat content 
had increased. The analysis of the liquid pressed out showed that it con- 
tained 5 % of albumen. The effect of digestion in the rumen is, therefore, 
to render the proteins soluble. 

Another sample of the contents of the rumen was neither washed nor 
pressed, but dried directly at 90° C. for 24 hours ; in this way 2000 gni. of 
raw material yielded 200 gm. of a product with the following percentage 
composition: — Water, 7.88; Ash, 13.66; Protein, 12.40; Fat, 2.48; 
Carbohydrates (expressed as starch), 7.35; Dextrine and allied substances, 
traces ; Nit.ogen-free extract, 30.13. 

In a feeding experiment that lasted 20 days, 5 calves (group I) recei- 
ved the following ration per day per head : — hay, 5 kg. ; straw, 2 kg. ; 
bran, z kg. ; flour, 2 kg. ; washed and sun-dried rumen-content, i kg. ; 
5 other calves (group II) received the same ration, but the rumen-content 
was replaced by an equal weight of grape residue. In the two groups, 
the increase in live- weight per day per head was 1.209 and 1.304 kg.res- 
pectively, i. c., the increase in weight obtained with the rumen content was 
only 95 gm. less than that given by the other, which is surprising when it 
is remembered that grape residue has a much richer composition ; the ru- 
men-content is, therefore, much more digestible than grape residue. 

In a second experiment, 2 kg. of bran were introduced into the ration 
of the calves, and in a third, 3 kg. of bran, adding to it 2 kg. the first time 
and 3 kg. the second time of dried, odourless rumen-content (not pre- 
viously washed) ; the increases in live weight were practically the same in 
both experiments. 

To sum up, it has been shown that the contents of the rumen can be 
made into a utilisable food ; the cheapest and best method for preparing 
it consists in drying it in the sun followed by desiccation in a stove. 
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cAiitB 622 - Oattle-Feedlng with the By-Prodncts of the Siytnan Cortwo Nut : ExperlmeDts 
In Italy. — SBunuun, in VltaUa Agrieola, YeauItVI, No. a, pp. si-S3. Piacenza, Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

The manufacture of buttons from the Er5d:rean corozo-nut [Hyphaene 
thebaica) has developed considerably at Piacenza. This vegetable ivory is 
less white and hard than the American corozo (iromPhytelephas macro- 
carpa and Ph. microcarpa (i) but it is easier to work and costs less (about 
20 % and even more). The by-products from the manufacture of buttons 
consists in a white, light odourless meal which has been long used for the 
preparation of complex foods ; in Italy this meal is used to make a coffee 
substitute, and several attempts have been made to utilise it for the prepa- 
ration of alcohol, but without success from an industrial point of view. 

The analyses of the American corozo have given very variable results, 
which is perhaps why such variable results have been obtained in feeding 
experiments with it. Generally speaking, it is relatively poor in nitroge- 
nous matter and fats, wlillst the Eritrean corozo is exceptionally rich in 
fat, fairly rich in albuminoids and well furnished with pentosans, as is 
shown by the analyses of two samples, one American, the other from Ery- 
trea, made by Prof. Menozzi : — 



American Coro/o 

Erytrean Corozo 

Moisti!ire . 

ii.o5% 

10-35 % 

Ash. . . 

1. 10 

— 

Crude protein 

4-31 

4.70 

Fat ... . 

1.03 

10.20 

Cellulose. . . 

4.20 

14.00 

Pentosans . . 

2.20 

2.10 

Nitrogen-free extract (except the pentosans) 

76.11 

59.00 


The rich composition of Eiytrean corozo led the author to accertain 
its feeding value. Ten adult cattle of the same breed, almost of the same 
age and of the same condition as regards feeding, were fed for 24 days on a 
ration in wliich corozo meal, gradually increased from u.5 to 3 kg., replaced 
an equal weight of bran. The animals made a collective daily gain in 
live weight of 12.58 kg., against 13.50 kg. in a control group. 

Conclusions. ~ i) The by-products of P^rytrean corozo constitute 
a food of high nutritive value. 

2) Assuming that the meal forms 85 % of the weight of the seed 
worked, an annual supply of about 40 000 quintals of this product can 
be counted on in Italy. 

3) Owing to its digestibility and food value, it is not necessary to make 
it into a cake, and it only requires mixing with the other cattle foods, 
even at the rate of 2 to 3 kg, per day per head. 

(i) As regards American vegetable ivory meal (composition, feeding value, feeding experi- 
ments), see R.t March, 1917, No. 259. (Ed,) 
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623 - Fktteniiig Western Lambs in the United States. — Skikner, j. ii. and kino, p. g., 

in the Puri\K University Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 202, Vol. XX, 

20 pp. Irafayette, Indiana, August, 1917. 

The experiments described are a continuation of previous ones on the 
fattening of lambs (i). They were made with 9 lots of 25 Colorado lambs 
and lasted from November 2, 1916 to March 2, 1917 (150 days). The results 
are summarised in the appended table. The financial results are based on 
the following prices : — Maize fed per head, ist month 36.4 cents, 2nd month 
85 cents, 3rd month 93.7 cents, 4th month 97 cents; Oats, 50 cents per bush- 
el ; Cottonseed meal and ground soybeans $45.00 per ton; Maize silage 
$ 6.00 per ton, Clover and alfalfa hays § 12.00 per ton. The wool was 
valued at 33 cents. 

I. — Comparison between maize silage alone and maize silage and dry 
roughage for fattening lambs (Tots i, 3, 6). — In this test the lambs of 
one of the lots receiving maize silage alone Were given clover hay once in 
every five days in order to mainlain their appetites. This addition had 
been found necessary in previous experiments in which the animals suf- 
fered from loss of appetite when fed maize silage exclusively. All the lots 
received a basal ration of shelled maize and cottonseed meal in the ratio 
7:1. The roughage which gave the best results was maize silage and clo- 
ver hay ad lib. The least satisfactory results were obtained with maize 
silage alone. 

II. -■ Comparison between clover hay (Lot 3) and alfalfa hay (Lot 4) 
as roughage for fattening lambs,. — The authors had previously made three 
experiment^ on this subject. Of the four, two w^ere in favour of clover hay 
and two in favour of alfalfa hay. Wherever there was a difference in the 
quality of the hay, the better quality gave the highest gains. In this ex- 
periment alfalfa hay gave the best results. 

III. • Comparison btdwccn alfalfa hay (Lot 4) and alfalfa hay and maize 
silage (Tot 5) as roughage for lattening lambs. — Tot whicli was also used in 
the preceding test, leceived shelled maize and alfalfa hay, and Tot 5, the 
same ration with the addition of maize silage. Alfalfa hay rdone gave the 
best results as roughage. 

IV. — Comparison betiHcn ground soybeans (Lot 8) and cottonseed meal 
(Lot 7) as supplements to the ration for fattening lambs. — The fattening ra- 
tion was composed of shelled maize, maize silage, and clover hay. Cottonseed 
meal as a supplement yielded a greater profit, but soybeans gave more 
economical gains. 

V. — Influence of shearing of fattening lambs (Lots 2 and 7). — Tot 2 
was shorn at the beginning of the experiment and yielded 571b. of w^ool. 
This lot had better appetites, but gained less than Tot 7 ; it also gave a much 
low^er profit per lamb when sold for slaughtering. 

VI. — Companson hetueen open shed (Lot 2) and barn (Lot 9). — All 
the lambs in this experiment were shorn. Those kept in the bam ate the 
same amount of grain and maize silage those in the open, but less luy , 
and also gave less satisfactory results, 
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(i) See i?, June, 1918, No. 66g. {Ed.) 
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General results of experiments in faUening 





I/OT I 

:x: — — 

I4OT 2 

Shelled 
maize, 
cotton- 
seed meal, 
maize 
silage 

Shelled 
maize, 
cottonseed 
meal, maize 
silage, 
clover hay 
(shorn) 

Number of lambs per lot : 



24 

25 

Initial cost 


$ 

1 1. 00 

11.00 

Initial weight 


lb. 

M 43 

1503 

Filial weight 


lb. 

I 862 

2 290 

Total gain 


lb. 

419 

844 

Average daily gain 



lb. 

0.145 

0.281 

Total food consumed : 





Shelled maize 


.... lb. 

2 .318.5 

2 747 

Oats 


.... lb. 

143 

145 

Cottonseed meal 


... .lb. 

326-5 

387.5 

fi round soybeans 


... lb. 

— 

— 

Maize silage 


.... lb 

5538 

4493 

Clover hay 


.... lb. 


3472 

Alfalfa hay 


.... lb. 

— 

— 

A veraf^e daily food : 





Grain 


.lb 

O.Q 7 

1.09 

Maize silage 


.... lb 

I.'Q 2 

1.50 

Drv roughage 


... .lb 

0.0 i 

1. 16 

Feed fjcr lb. gain : 





Shelled maize 


... .lb. 

. 5 - 5 ^ 

3.25 

Oats 


... .lb. 

, 0.34 

0.17 

Cottonseed meal 


... .lb. 

0.78 

0.46 

Cifcnind soybeans 


.... lb. 

— 

— 

Maize silage 


.... lb. 

13.22 

5.32 

Clover hay 


... lb. 

O.20 

4. II 

Alfalfa hay . 


. . lb. 

— 

— 

Cost of food consumed 





Shelled maize 


.$ 


45.17 

Oats 


$ 

2.23 

2,27 

Cottonscc<i meal 


$ 

7.35 

8.72 

Ground soybeans 


$ 

— 

— 

Maize silage 


$ 

16.61 

13.48 

Clover hay 


$ 

0.66 

20.83 

Alfalfa hay 


$ 

— 

— 

Total cost of food consumed 


$ 

64.66 

90.47 

Cost per loo lb. gain 


« 

15.43 

10.72 

Cost of lambs . 


$ 

158.73 

165.33 

Total cost of fattening i lamb 


$ 

223 -.39 

255.80 

Total receipts 


$ 

251-37 

(a) 288.08 

Nrf receipts {deducting loss by death) (3) 


« 

243-38 

279.7O 

Total profit 


$ 

19-99 

23.96 

ProfU per lamb 



0.83 

0.96 

(i) Total grains in I/ita 2 and 9 include 57 lb. of wood each. - 

- (a) Total receipts in I/)t 8 

2 and 9 in 
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wtstern lambs in the United States. 


I#OT 3 

lyOT 4 

bOT «) 

1,0 r 6 

I,OT 7 

I4OI H 

lyOT 9 





Shelled 

Shelled 

Shelled 

Shelled 

Average 

Shelled 

Shelled 

Shelled 

maiise, 

cottonseed 

maixe, 

maize. 

mabie, cot- 
tonseed 

of 

maice, clover 

maue, 

mnue, mai/c 
silage, 

meal, 

mui%e silage 

cottonseed 
meal, maize 

ground soy- 
beans, maize 

meal, maize 
silage, 

all lots 

hay 

alfalfa hay 

alfalfa hay 

(clover hay 
every 5 

silage, j 

silage, 

clover hay, 
(shorn and 





da)^,) 

clover hay 

1 

clover hay 

fed in barn) 


25 

25 

25 

25 

1 

25 

25 

*5 

224 

11.00 

1 1 .00 

1 1. 00 

1 1. 00 

11.00 

1 1. 00 

1 1. 00 

II.OO 

I 480 

I 470 

I d 9 T 

I 492 

1 489 

I 495 

1475 

13 338 

2 34 <> 

2 380 

2 355 

2 207 

2 4OT 

2 373 

2 246 

20574 

866 

91 () 

86 1 

715 

912 

878 

(i) 828 

7230 

0.287 

0.305 

0.288 

0.238 

0.304 

0.293 

0.276 

0.269 

3 132 

3 192 

3 226,5 

2 848 

2931 

2747 

2 747 

25 889 

M 5 

145 

145 

145 

T45 

145 

145 

1 303 


— 

— 

402 

413 

— 

3875 

1916 5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

387,5 

— 

3875 

— 

— 

4 206 

5 377 

4277 

4 068,5 

449 3 

324 52,5 

4952 

— 

— 

694 

2 962 

2883 

3^3 5 

18 208 

— 

4 792 

2 S56 

— 

— 

— 


7938 

I.OQ 

I. II 

1 12 

1.T3 

1.16 

1.09 

1.09 

1. 10 

— 

— 

1 i.|0 

1 1-79 

1 1.42 

1.30 

X50 

1. 21 

1.65 

1 59 

0.95 

' 023 

1 0.90 

0 i;6 

1.05 

O.9G 

3-64 

.5.48' H- 7 ? 

3.98 

! 3 25 

i 3.T3 

1 \ 32 

3.58 

0.17 

(J.IO 

0.17 

0 20 

o.i6> 0.17 

1 * 0.18 

0 18 

— 

— 

1 

0.56 

0.35 

— 

o .|7 

0.26 

— 



— 

— 

0 41 


0.05 

— 

— 

(87 

752 

4.69 

4 6i 

5.43 

4.4*8 

5 * 7 ^ 


— 

0.97 

3.25 

^ 28 

3 79 

2.52 


5 22 

3 31 

— 



1 

1 

1.06 

5 f -52 

5^ S'* 

5306 

46.S:, 

|8 27 

15.17 

45.17 

425.57 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

2.27 

20.39 

— 

— 

1 

0.05 

<) 2M 

- 

‘ 8.72 

43.13 

— 

— 


— 

— 

8.72 

— 1 

8.72 

— 

— 

T2 62 

16.T3 

12.83 

12.21 

13.48 

97.36 

29.71 

— 

— 

4.1O 

17.77 

17.30 

18.31 

109.24 

— 

28.69 

17.14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45.83 

83-50 

83.51 

85.09 

78.46 

90.4^ 

85.67 

88.45 

750.24 

9.71 

Q.12 

9.85 

10 97 

9.92 

9 7 ^ 

10.68 

10.J7 

162.80 

161.70 

164 01 

164.12 

i^> 3.79 

T(' 4-45 

162.2 

, 1467.18 

24O.30 

235.21 

1 249.16 

242.58 

254 22 

250 12 

250.70 

' 2 217.42 

321.75 

331-04 

, 332.06 

306.77 

342.14 

345-78 

(2) 271.68 

2 783.67 

313.43 

325.72 

. 5^5 74 

298.45 

0<-82 

327-49 

203.36 

2 700. 1 2 

^^7.13 

80.51 

74.04 

55.87 

79.60 

77-34 

12.66 

491 70 

2.69 

1 3.221 2.99 

2.23 

3.18 

3.09 

0.51 

2.20 









elude $ 19.00 in each I^t from wood. — (i) Deatli losses arc evenly distributed between all lots. 
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624 - Rearing a Wool Producing Breed of Sheep In the Sudan* — hrnry, yvb», in 

T,*A^onom{e coloniale. Bulletin mensuel du Jardin colonial. Year 111 , 1918-19, No. 2a, 

pp, 97-108 -h 4 Photographic Plates -f i Map. Paris, January -February, 1919* 

Out of all its colonies, France has obtained up to a few years ago ap- 
preciable quantities of wool from North Africa only. Since iqo6, the com- 
pletion of the railway from Conakry to the Niger has made it possible to 
open out a new region for rearing : the central Niger basin, which does 
not produce much, but is capable of becoming a first-class wool-producing 
centre. 

The wool sheep of the Niger is the same as the thin-tailed " Barbarin 
of North Africa ; it is a poor mutton-producer ; the live weight is rarely 
more than 25 kg. for the female and 30 kg. for the male ; the muscles are 
not much developed, the animal is bony and the meat mediocre. The 
females are bad milkers and can hardlj?' feed their lambs ; the first lambs 
born die in great numbers. 

The fleece is open, with scanty locks (600 to 700 gm. per year). The 
wool is long (an average of 5 to 8 cm.), very slightly wavy and is one of the 
coarsest wools in existence. Many of the fleeces are coloured or with 
long, coarse hairs (in the Great I^ake region and Niafunke, not more 
than 50% of the fleeces are white). Not more than 15 or 20 % of the .skins 
are free from pigment and not more than 10 % of mucosae free from 
blotches. The fleece usually covers the body and frontal bone. 

From the commercial point of view, Nigerian W(3ol has aTlVays been 
considered as of very inferit)r quality. From the very first it was declared 
unsuitable for weaving and only fit for making coarse felts, carpets an I 
mattresses. In spite of this it has been used, after sorting and mixing, 
with wools of different origins, for making cloth. Since the manufacture 
of the rough cloth known as “ drap anglais '' has become common, it is 
in general use. M. P. Ammann has shown that the quality pf the fleece 
varies considerably, from hairy wools suitable for making mattresses to 
those that could be .spun in Rh‘ iiiis, and he i)oints out that it would be 
an advantage for trade purposes were the wool properly graded for sale 
in PVance (i). 

The official census states that the breed numbers about 800 000 head 
and that 400 to 500 metric tons of wool are produced annually. The 
flocks are nearly all in the hands of the Foulbes and live between 14^ 
and of north latitude, in the immense fresh- water basin that the Niger 
forms above Timbuctoo and who.se centre is occupied by lake Debo. The 
habitat varies with the height of the Niger, high water forcing the flocks 
to leave the basin and low water bringing them back. 

The flocks live exclu.sively on the natural pastures, as the Peuhl grow 
no crops and store no forage. This is why, given the severity of the semi- 
desert climate of the country and the enormous distances travelled by the 
flocks, rearing is so little prosperous. 

The question of feeding is of primary importance in the improvement 

(ji) See i?., March, 1919, No. 376. {Ed.) 
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of breeding and wool-production. Experiments have shown that the so- 
lutioti of the problem has been found. The flat parts of the natural pas- 
tures, roughly treated by cutting, furnish good forage. The ** borgou 
(an aquatic grass, whose shoots are eaten by the sheep when the waters 
have receded in the dry season and which is propagated by seeds or by 
cuttings placed in the mud), when cut at the right time, makes first class 
straw ; certain species of acacia furnish large quantities of pods rich in 
starch and sugar, which are much liked by the sheep (i). 

Apart from these natural resources, forage crops should be grown 
everywhere as the waters recede, on the ground when sufficiently dry 
or by means of irrigation. The question is of a more general nature : 
the grower cannot obtain cotton by irrigation or an^ other fibre crop 
under no»‘mal conditions unless he introduces into his rotation a legumi- 
nous crop whose prodcls he would utilise ; this would be done by live stock, 
especially sheep. 

In the Niger district, according to the conditions of rearing, selec- 
tion and croSvSing will have to be carried out, and the second method will 
predominate more and more as crop cultivation improves. 

Experiment^ made on the author's suggestion have furnished abundant 
proof that merinos do ve ry well in the Nig('r district and that crossing 
them with the native breed cjiiickly improves it for wool and mutton i)ro- 
duction. Hornless merino rams, out of Berry, are amongst the most 
vigorous and suitable types. 

To avoid shearing before the wool is sufficiently long, it should be 
arranged with the tr.ide to have two selling seasons of one to two months 
each corresponding witli the usual shearing times (March-A])ril and Au- 
gust- September) at fixed jdaces which would become pennanent markets 
closed to wool for the rest ot the year. 

625 - The First OfTicial Attempts to Establish Sheep in Japan. - - oui rin (French Con^ui 

at Yokohama), in the BiUhtin iLonomiqiu’ dc Vlmhchiiu , Year XXI, New Scries, No 133, 
p. 1129. llano! -Haiphong, Novcmb<.i Dteenibir, 1918 

In order to render Ja})anese bpiiiners independent of foreign coun- 
tries as regards their supply ol raw iiiatt'iial, the Imperial Government 
has, since 1917, established shc^ep-i earing stations at Takikawa (in Hokk 
aido) and in other places. The desire is gradually to build up a sheep 
population. 'J'ho first attempts have been crowded with success and al- 
ready some hundreds of lambs are ready for distribution to the farmers. 

At present, the total number of sheep in the I^mpire consistb of only 
3590 head, and the annual pioduclion of wool is only 10000 ** kin " 
(13 200 lb.) The Japanese wool industry is, therefore, almost entirely 
dependent on foreign supplies. Hut the w'ar seems to have opened the Go- 
vernment's eyes, for they are trying to make up for this lack of raw material, 
although the climatic conditions — which are mostly damp arc not very 
favourable to «^beep rearing in Jai)a'i. 

(i) Sec Acactas d tanmns du SirUiial, by Yves Henry aud P. Ammann and published by 
A. ChaJamel, Paris. (Ed.) 
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The official rearing station® already possess 500 picked ewes for breed- 
ing purposes. This number will soon be doubled owing to the number 
bought in Australia, China and in both Americas. Kighty head imported 
from China have been sent to the Tomobe farm, which is situated in the 
prefecture of Ibaraki. A lot of 300 was brought from Australia (pait 
was placed at the above mentioned farm at Hokkaido and another, of 
about 100 head, in that at Kumamoto). Fifty sheep for the Tomobe 
station have just arrived from South America. Eighty sheep are also 
expected from the United States. 

The 500 ewes imported in IQ17 have already produced 300 lambs 
in 1918, and as soon as these are strong enough, they will be distributed 
to the farmers. 

The Government is now studying the question of the professional 
training of sheep rearers, which is natoally of great importance for the 
success of its interesting undertaking. 

62O - Experiments withLaying Hens, in Ohio, U. S. A. — bus&, w j , in : — i. Ohio 
c uUural Experiment Stahon, Bullehn No 291 , pp 185-217. Woo«ter, Ohio, February, 1916— 
II. Ibid, No. 322, pp 199-2 |i. March, 1918 

I. — Three exiDcriments were made to compare the laying of confined 
hens with that of hens left free. The results are summansed in Table I. 


Tabu: I - Comparative c ffeils of nmfincmcni and freedom. 


Treatment 

Dm a 

lion 

dji\s 

Aver 

age 

Num- 

hdis 

per 

lut 

Mor- 

talily 

f 

Iiicr< ISC 

H) 
c»r loss 
(-) 

111 weight 
pci hell 

lb 

C(»st 

of food 

ix?r hen 

jf 

ru}*s laid 

per hen 

Cost 

of food 
per doztii 

edits 

Value 

of eggs 
per hen 

Confined . . . .| 

8H. 

f 1 


2W 

— o.f6 

1 9t> 


9.75 

422 

Free 1 

1 

1 

15.53 

— 0 09 

1.97 ■ 

278 

849 

4-85 

Confined ... 

; 7*8 1 
1 1 

51 

17 50 

d 0 02 

I.O9 

2'U 

8.31 

4 57 

Free . . . 

i '' 

12.30 

•} 0.04 

174 

316 

6.59 

0.16 

Confined . . . . j 

IH 

1 

91 1 

20.00 

H- 0.41 

0.74 

90 

9.95 

1.69 

Free ] 

93 

21.80 

+ 047 

0.79 

129 

1 7-30 

2.41 


Other experiments aimed at determining whether rations containing 
a variety of foods give a sufficiently great increase in production to justify 
the extra labour and expense entailed. Lot 1 leceived shelled maize and a 
mash of ground maize and meat scrap in the ratio of about 8 : 5. lyot 2 
received shelled maize and a mash of ground maize, bran and meat scrap in 
the ratio of ii . 4 . 8. Eot z received in one expeiinient shelled maize, wheat 
and oats and a mash of ground maize, bran, and meat scrap in the ratio of 
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10 : 10 : 7, and in another the same grain ration with a mash of ground maize, 
bran, middlings, linseed oil meal, and meat scrap in the ratio 3:4:4:!: 2. 
The results of the two experiments are given in Table II. 


Tabi^K II. — Comparative effects of simple rations and varied rations. 


•M 

Dura- 


Average 

Mortality 

Gain 

Coat 

Eggs laid 

Co^t 

Value 

1 

tlon. 

T,ot 

number 

of hens 

in weight 
per hen 

of food 
per hen 

per 

hen 

per 

dozen 

of eggs 
per hen 

& 

days 


per lot 


CRRS 


M 




/O 

lb. 

$ 


cents 

$ 


1 

, I 

21 

29.2 

0.48 

2.27 

351 

7-74 

6.45 

I 

10.47 1 

i ^ 

19 

37-5 

0.53 

2.19 

293 

8.99 

5.28 


1 

3 

22 

33 3 

0-34 

2.77 

371 

8.98 

6.88 


1 

1 

; I 

22 

20.0 

0.^6 

1.35 

185.9 

8.7? 

3-44 

2 

67.2 j 

I 

21 

32.0 

0.46 

1-35 

189.8 

8. ■5 + 

3-50 


1 

3 

24 

8.0 

O.ll 

T.84 

201.6 

10.96 

3.82 


In an experiment lasting 364 days made to determine the effect of 
rations containing approximately to, 15, and 20^0 of protein on the rate and 
cost of egg prouction, all the groups received the same grain mixture, maize 
and wheat in the ratio of 3 : i. The mash of the different lots included 
ground maize, bran, and meat scrap, in the ratio of 11:3: i for Lot i, 
6:3 :6 for Lot 2, and 1:3:11 for Lot 3. Table III shows the results. 


TabIvK III. —Comparative effects of different a^notmts of protein in the ration. 



Percentage 
of protein 
in ration 


Aver- 

age 

Morbil* 

Gain (+) 
()rlosb( ) 
in weight 
pci hen 

^Obt 

nggs 

Cost 
of food 

Value 

3 

Breed 

number 

of hens 

Uy j 

' of food 
per hen 

laid 

per huj 

per 

dozen 

of eggs 
per heu 



per lot 

1 



eggs 






% 1 

lb. 

$ 


cents 

$ 

I 

10 

Barred Plymouth Rock 

1 

52 

1 

1 

28.8 1 

4 - 0.55 

0.90 

105 

10.26 

r.99 

2 

15 

» » » 

51 

24.6 

+ 0.60 

r.17 

15 « 

9.88 

2.98 

3 

20 

» • • 

50 

33‘9 

+ 0.84 

1.25 

124 

12.16 

2.30 

I 

10 

Wliite leghorn . . . 

58 

8.3 

+ 0.17 

0.66 

93 

8.51 

r.70 

2 

15 

» » ... 

57 

13*3 

— ' 0.19 

0.85 

142 

7.17 

2.63 

3 

20 

» » ... 

58 

6.7 

4 0.02 

0.97 

133 

8.79 

1 

2.44 


II. — The experiments described were a continuation of those given in 
the last paper, and confinn the results. Further experiments were made 
on the comparative effects of different fe^ng methods, the laying of hens 
born at the beginning, middle, and end of the season resj^ectively, and the 
comparative effects of maize and wheat as dry foods. 
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The results of three experiments, made in continuation of the previous 
ones, to compare the laying of confined hens and free hens are given in 
Table IV. 


Tabi<e IV. Comparative effects of confinement and freedom 


j 

1 

1 

Du- 

Aver- 

age 

Mor- 

In- 
crease (-f ) 
or 

loss (— ) 
in weight 
per hen 

Cost 

of 

Eggs 

Food 

con- 

sumed 

per 

dozen 

CggB 

Differ- 

ence 

between 

1 

1 

Treatment 

rutiuu 

daya 

number 

1 of 

1 hens 
per lot 

tality 

food 

per 

hen 

laid 

per 

hen 

coat of 
food and 
value 
of egga 





1 % 

lb. 

$ 


W. 

1 


j Confined 

! 364! 

1 

1 39.82 

j 18.2 

f 0.14 

T-34 

100.2 

6.95 

1.09 

I 1 

1 Free 

1 

[ 43.51 

1 22.0 

1 0.16 

1*37 

II5.7 

6.15 

1-47 


> Confined 

i 364 

i 43.7'* 

18.4 

— o.og 

1*31 

91.3 

7.40 

0.88 

^ ( 

1 Free ' 

1 1 

j 43.»7 

26 0 

1 

1 o.oi 

1 

1-32 

101.5 

6.76 

I.T3 


1 1 
1 Confined 

1 

I 

72.88 

17.2 

1 

— 0.04 

’ 1. 13 

72.6 

8.T1 

0.61 

3 j 

i Free 

1 I 

1 7 . 2 . 5 <> 

1 


, 1 0.05 

1 

1 1.10 

111.5 

5.11 

I -57 


Continuing the previous ex])eriinents on the uecc^ssity of varied food 
for laying hens, one lot was added to compare the value of meat scrap and 
tankage as protein foods. Each lot received shelled maize and, ijiwaddition, 
Eot I received a mash of ground mnizc and nu*at scrax) in the ratio of 8 : 5, 
Lot 2 a mash of grcnind maize, braji and meal scrap in the ratio of 7 : 3 : 5, 
Lot 8 wheat and <mts {2 : 1) and a mash of ground maizt\ bran, middlings, 
linseed oil meal, and meat scraX) (4 • 4 4 '• r 3)) and Ia)t 4 a mash of ground 
maize, bran, and tankage (7 : 3 ; 4). The exx)criment lasted 728 days. 
Table V shows the most important results. 

Tahj.E V.* -- ('omparaiivc cffc(f^'> of simple rations and vaned rations. 


I,Ot 

Average 
n u mbrr 
of hens 
per lot 

Mortality 

% 1 

Gain 

iti weiglit 
lier ben i 

. lb. 

and K*uiii 
c 0 n s u m 1 d 
jjcr luu 

1I>. 

1 Eggs 

l.dd JKT 

1 lien 1 

Food 
consumed 
jKrT dozen 
CKR8 

lb. 

1 Difference 
between 
cost of food 
and value 
of eggs 

1 9 

1 

28.13 

lO.O 

0.17 

I19.15 

241.3 

5.92 

3.23 

2 

27.10 

233 

0.04 

118.67 

242.0 

5.87 

3.32 

3 

25.&0 

23-3 

0.09 

131.49 ; 

201.3 

6.04 

3.47 

4 

27.98 

^ 3-3 

O.II 

117.88 

210.9 

5.87 

3.40 


~ 

- — 

- 



__ 



The comparison between various proteiji contents (10,15, and 20 %) 
in the ration was continued. The experiments included : — a) two-year 
Wliite I^eghorn hens (during 308 days ; b) one-year White l^eghorn hens 
(during 364 days ; t) Barred Phymouth Rock hens (during 224 days). The 
rations were the same as those used in the previous test. The results are 
summarised in Table VI. 
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Table 


.9 'a 

s 

.S 

— 

— ■ 

X 

10 

2 

15 

3 

20 

t 

10 

2 

15 

3 

20 

I 

10 

2 

15 

3 

20 

- 

— 


Comparative effects of different amounts of protein in the ration 

^ ^ "“"If] " 


Breed 


Average 
uumber 
of 
hens 
per lot 


t 3^.62 I 

Barred rljTnoiith Rock 37.17 

I f 37.30 

I I I 

I ^ 50 02 

iWhile Zeghom, 2 gears. 49.81 1 
' 54*41 1 

58 5« 

38 18 

55 ^>6 


White Zcghoni, i gear 


Mor- 

tality 


286 

279 

JO i 


lucreaBe 
{+) 
or loss 
(-) 

in weight 
per hen 

lb. 


t 0.22 
4 O 32 
— o t8 


10.4 — 017 
96 I on 
5.4 I 0.01 


Mash 

and 

grain 

con- 

sumed 

per 

hen 

lb 


Eggs 

laid 

per 

beti 


47 by 014 
4916 0^0 

44 31 I 485 

4(1 So ^ 835 
50 (>I I 930 
4O7T 771 


6.7 j f o 32 I 58 19 93 0 

150 '^1 0 28 1 64.40 139(1 

10 7 4 o OO ' 63 56 j I2« 5 


Pood 

con- 

sumed 

per 

dozen 

hens 

lb. 


9 35 
9 27 
II 00 

6.72 

6.41 

7.27 

7 1 C> 
5 54 

5.94 


I o 
• o o 




0.45 

0.35 


095 

1.03 

0.63 

1 09 
2.01 

1 58 


To compare the effect of six dilfereul methods of keduig, a 727 day 
experiment was made with six lots of tliirty one >ear White Leghorn hens. 
Lots 1, 2, and 3 icceived amixtureofshelledmaize, wheat, and oats (3 ; 2 ;i) 
and a mash of ground maize, bran, middlings, lin&cedoil meal, and meat 
scrap (4 4 4,1*3) Lot 3 received 110 grain but only the mash Lot 5 
was fed the grain mixture and meat scrap, and Lot 5 received a different 
ration, composed of the above foods, e\er>^ month. Lots 1 and 7 had grain 
scattered in the litter and diy mash inliopiK‘rs, l/d 2 received the grain in a 
trough and the dry mash in hoppers. The giaiu of Lot 3 was scattered on 
the litter and the mash, damped once a day, was pul in a trough. The dry 
mash of Lot 4 was pl.iced in a hopper. Lot 5 had giain mixed with the litter 
and meat scrap once daily in a trough. Table VII gives a summary of the 
results obtained. 


Table VII. C omparaiur tesulls of different mcUiods of fecdimj^ 









Difference 


Avcfrtgt 


Incicasc (-I-) 

e.i tin 

EggB 

I'ood 

between cos^ 

Lot 

number of 

MorUUty 

or lob 3 

and mash 

laid per 

consumed 

uf food 

htus per 


( --)ni weight 

consnineil 

per 

and value 


lot 


per h<ii 

per hen 

hen 

dozen cf,g8 

of eggs 



% 

lb 

lb 


lb 

1 

] 

28.77 

16 3 

-h 0 03 1 

130.06 

250.6 

6.23 

324 

2 

28.70 

3 3 

4-0 12 

125 02 

2196 

01 

C28 

3 

30.00 

— 

— 0.06 

127.27 

256.2 

. 5*96 

3.41 

4 

1 27.66 

20 0 

4. 005 

1^2.89 

246 8 

5*97 ; 

3 13 

5 1 

27.24 

26.7 

4- 0.28 

116.62 

228.9 

6 12 

2 77 

6 

26.78 

16.7 

-f 0.16 

122.6; 

255*2 

5*77 1 

1 

3.54 
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An expenment was made t > determine the effect of different penods of 
hatching on the number and value of the eggs and the cost of food per dozen 
eggs for one-year White l^eghorn hens Each lot of hens was placed under 
observation as soon as it began laying, and removed when laying stopped 
after the first year of production The hens of hot i, hatched on February 
22 , began to lay on August lo , those of hot 2, hatched on April 22, began 
to lay on November 2 , and those of Lot 3, hatched on June 13, began to 
lay on December 28 The rations consisted of shelled maize and wheat 
(3 i) and a mash of ground maize, bran, and meat scrap Some of the re- 
s lilts are given in Table VITI 


Tabu VIII ~ hffeci t f date of birth on cf*t^ production 


' 





! i 

1 

Differeute 

»u 

A\ cr ige 


Increw (+) 

Grain 

1 88^ ' 

1 hot d 

between cost 

ration 

nutnlKr of 
htii*» per 

Mort ility 

<»r loss 
(— )in wu^^ht 

and mash 

i jiibumcd 

laid }>cr 

cunsnincd 

per 

1 ( £ luod 

and value 

dujs 

lot 

t % 

per hen 

lb ! 

per hen 

1 «> 

hen 

dozen e^gb 

1 lb 

of eggs 

S 

J48 

29 OT 

67 ' 

4” 0 

83 55 

I(>0 9 

0 01 

2 22 

392 

28 30 

10 0 

+ OT 5 

75 '>9 

I 

581 

H*.2 lO 

336 

2950 

3 5 

— 0 08 

60 0l 

1 1440 

5 05 

2 II 


To determine whether wheat cm replace imiize in the rations of laying 
hens a first expenment (lasting 364 days, from October 31, 1915) was made 
with two lots of 50 White lyCghorn hens in their first laving year These hens 
were fed a mash of ground maize, bran, meat scrap, and linseed oil meal 
(4221) In addition Lot i received shelled maiz^, and Lot 2 wheat 
The results are given in Table IX 


Tabte IX — Comparative effects of maize and wheat [first expenment) 


— 

' — — 

— 






Average 


Increase 

Grain 

Eggs 

hood 

TvOt 

number of 
heus per 

Mortality 

in weight 

and mobh 

consumed 

laid per 

c( imumed 

jxr 


lot 


jxr hen 

per hen 

hen 

dozen cgKS 

— 

— 

% 

lb 

1 b 


lb 

I 

4789 

8 

0 4|6 

57 41 

89 5 

7 70 

2 

40 b) 

5-5 

0 19 

5788 

95 7 

7 26 

— 

— 









Difference 
between cost 
of food 
and value 
of eggs 
I 


I 00 
o 60 


In a second expenment on the same subject four lots of 50 WhiteJ^g- 
hom hens in their first levying year were fed for 364 days from November 
26, 1916 The gram ration was composed of shelled maize for Lot i, shel- 
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led maize and wheat in the ratio of 3 : i for !Lot 2, shelled maize and wheat 
in the ratio for 1 : 2 of Lot 3, and wheat for Lot 4. The mash for each lot 
contained bran, meat scrap, and linseed oil meal (2:2: 1) and, in addition. 
4 parts of ground maize for Lot i, 4 parts of a mixture of ground maize and 
)vheat in the ratio of 2 : i for Lot 2, 4 parts of ground maize and wheat in 
the inverse ratio i : 2 for Lot 3, and 4 parts of ground wheat for Lot 4. 
After May 13, 19I7> Lot 4 received the same ration as Lot. i. Table X shows 
the results obtained in the two periods November 26, 1916 - May 12,1917, 
and May 13 - November 24, 1917 . 


Tabi^E X. — Comparative effects of maize and wheat [second experiment). 







1 




Difference 


Du- 

Average 


Increase (- 1 -) 

Grain 

Kggs 

Food 

between cost 

hot 

ratiou 

number of 

Mortility 

or 

loss 1 

and masli 

laid per 

1 consumed 

of food 

hens per 


{ -) in weight 

consumed 

per 

and value 


day 

. lot 


pci 

hen. 

per hen 

hen 

dozen eggs 

of eggs 




% 

1 

lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

$ 

X i 

1 

[ 50 00 

0 


0.04 

26.65 

56.9 

5.62 

0.91 

2 1 

> 168 

i 1 

) 49.80 

2 0 

+ 

0.12 

27.91 

57.J 

5.87 

0.81 

3 1 

1 49.96 

2.0 

4 - 

0.20 

27.67 

57.7 

5.75 

0.77 

4 

1 

j 44*33 

42.0 

+ 

0.16 

25.59 

35.9 

8.56 

0.23 

I 

1 

1 1 

1 49.54 

4.0 

+ 

0*31 

27.5.3 

41.4 

7*97 

0.45 

2 1 

^ X96 

) 48.46 

4.1 

4 

0 22 

27.52 

32.5 

10.16 

0.13 

3 1 

) 47.02 

14.3 

— 

0.02 

25.45 

28.6 

10.67 

0.03 

4 . 


f 28.03 

[ , 

3.4 


0.50 

26.09 

32.0 

9.77 

0.25 


An appendix gives a summary of the results obtained with 200 White 
Leghorn hens in their second laying season, at Clermont County Experiment 
Farm. The hens were all kept in one run opening on to a large field, of 
which they had the run. From October 28, 1915 to October 25, 1916, they 
each laid an average of 133 4 eggs, of a value of $ 2.00 when the cost of food 
had been deducted. From October 26,1916 to October 4, 1917, each hen 
laid an average of 103.5 eggs, of a value of % i.iy when the cost of food had 
been deducted. 

In this pai)er the co.st of the rations is based on the following prices per 
100 lb. ($) : — 


Shdlcd maize 
Ground maize 
Shelled wheat 
Groimd wheat 
Shelled oats . 
Bran .... 


2.00 Middlings 1.75 

2 TO lyinseed oil meal 225 

3 00 Meat .scrap 5-75 

1 10 Tankage . . 3.50 

1.7.5 Oyster sheila . . . . 075 

1.63 Gri^ 0.75 


The cost of pasture is not included. 
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627 - Observations on the Development and Reproduction of the Mulberry SHkwoim 

— I^^.cAILLON., A. — I. Reproduction cld^veloppement dcs bivoltlxie acddentels et de la 
premiere g^n^ration qul en derive, in the Comptes rendus df PAcadimie d$t Sfisinci, 
Vol. CI^XVIII, No. 7, pp. 366*368. — II Changements observfe dans la reproduction ct 
le d6veloppement des Bombyx polyvoltins de Chine transport's ct 61ev6s en Prance, 
Jbid.t Vol. CI^XVIII, No. 10, pp. 529-531# rarls. Pebruary and March, 1919. 

I. — The author has jireviously shown (i), that, in the mulberry silk- 
worm, accidental bivoltins appear in univoltin breeds derived from eggs 
which, durine; their formation within the ovary, have undeigone modifi- 
cations which are manifested externally by a change of colour (white in- 
stead of yellow). Under these conditions the embryo develops much more 
rapidly (in lo days instead of 10 months). 

In this study the authoi has investigated the peculiarities shown 
in the development and reproduction of such bivoltins themselves and 
their direct descendants. As subjects he chose five pairs of accidental bi- 
voltin moths bom in August, 1917 which produced eggs from which the 
larvae emerged only in the spring of 1918. He found that the modifica- 
cations occurring in eggs which give birth to accidental bivoltins (co- 
lour change) -■ are effaced, api>arently at least, in the eggs laid by the bi- 
voltin moths themselves. In April, j()i8, these eggs gave birth to larvae 
which, in their turn, produced moths the immediate descendats of which 
showed very peculiar characters. An obseivation oi the descendants of 
each of these five pairs showed that : — ^ 

1) Whereas, in typical univoltin Ineeds, theic is but one kind of 
egg, there are two kinds in 1 he silkworm producing two generations a year. 
The eggs differ from each other (colouration, peculiarities seen during em- 
bryonic development) according to the category to which they belong. 
One kind may be called nnnief the other, summer eggs, since one pas- 
ses through a period of hibernation and only hatches in spring whereas 
the othei hatches in summer, about ten days after it is laid. 

2) When summer eggs ai)p( us in a univoltin breed, the accidental 
bivoltins which hatch from them do not tiausinit integrally and immediate- 
ly to their progeny the capacity to produce alternately summer and winter 
eggs ; this capacity is only traiLsmitted to a certain number of them. 

II. The author compaied the rejuoduction and development of dif- 
ferent varieties of silkworms by breeding side by side, under the same envi- 
ronmental condithms, polyvoltins from China, typical univoltins, ac- 
cidental bivoltins and their progeny. The polyvoltins used belonged to 
the breed bred at the silkworm Breeding Station of Montpellier ; they had 
become bivoltin with a tendency to univoltinism. 

The first pair of moths, from second 1917 generation cocoons, emerged 
on August 9 of the same year and produced exclusively winter eggs. These 
eggs began to hatch on Apnl 25, 1918, producing larvae which gave 
birth to moths (first 1918 generation), all the eggs of which were summer 
eggs. The moths (second 1918 generation) from the summer eggs behaved 
differently as regards their diiect descendants. Most of them laid win- 

(r) See R, Jan., 1918, No. 75. (Ed.) 
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ter eggs, due to hatch in the spring of 1919, but a few pairs produced a 
second series of summer eggs, i. e. progeny which may be called accidental 
trivoltin, by analogy with the accidental bivoltins derived from univoltin 
breeds. 

It is clear that the breediiig of this third generation which must take 
place at a late period of the year, i.e., when tht temperature is not sufficient- 
ly high, is very difficult. The copulation of the adults (bom on Novem- 
ber 12, 1918) becomes impossible, or, if it does occur, the eggs laid are not 
fertilised. The author was, however, able to obtain a certain number of 
eggs showing the customary characters ol winter eggs by artificially main- 
taining several pairs of these moths at a ‘‘‘ulhciently high temperature. 
These facts show that, in the climate of the south of France, only two 
generation^ of Chinese polyvoltius can develop each year, but certain 
moths of the second generation mav produce a third generation, which cau 
be fully raised b}^ the use of artificial heating. In this breed there are also 
winter eggs and summer eggs, differing fundamentally by their chemical 
composition and the peculiarities which appear during the development of 
the embryo. 

The author states that this conclusion iiiay be extended to all bivoltin 
or polyvoltin bn^eds.tlu lUiiiiber of generations being capable of increasing, 
under the direct infliunce of the climate (ui) to a certain limit), in propor- 
tion as the xiroduction of new summer eggs can 1 )C ad\ autageoiisly repeated. 
This phenomenon may be reversed when jiolwoltiu breeds are reared in 
countries with coldei climates. 

628 -Relation Between the Amount of Food Fed to Silkworms and the Size of the 
CkiCOOns. — Sasaki Ch jn<6, in the Bulletin de V A ssoctahon St'^ftcuole du Japan, pp. i-z 
-f- II Figs. Tokyo, January 15, 1919. 

During the two years IQ17 and 1918 the author ,bred eleven different 
species o'* foreign silkworms in Japan (Briaiiza, Brianza Mari, Ceveiines, 
Foresta Nera, F'ossombrone, Oran Sasso, Oro, Pyrtnices, Roseo, Sierra, and 
Giallo Sfenco breeds). During the 3917 season he suppressed one or two 
meals each day during the fifth stage, whereas in 1918 the larvae were gi- 
ven their meals of mulberry leaves without interruption. On comparing 
the two classes of cocoon some difference in size was noticed. 

The numerous figures, given in table-form, show that the cocoons pro- 
duced in 1917 were a little shorter and a little narrower than those of 1918. 
This applies os])ecially to the cocoons of the Gran Sasso, Fossoiiibrone, and 
Sierra breeds, wliicli were much shorter in 1917 than in 1918. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that there must have been also differences in the 
silk-yield, but the author has not yet studied this subject. The experiments 
prove clearly that cocoons vary in size according to the aniouiit of food the 
silkworms receive. 

629 - Relation Between the Hour at which the Mulberry Leaves are Picked and the 

Silk«Yield of the Silkworm. — Sacchi, R , in In/ormuuoni sertche,yvi\rWl, No 6 pp. 
61-63, Rome, March, lOJQ* ^ 

Leaves collected at the end of the day alway contain more sugar a] id 
more proteins, formed during the day, than tliose picked at day-break 
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lycaves picked at day-break contain little of these compounds because, 
during the night, part of them undergo changes and leave the leaf for other 
organs of the plant. 

The author studied the differences produced eventually in the develop* 
ment of silkworms and the quantity and the quality of their silk, by feeding 
them on : — A) mulberry leaves picked at day-break; B) leaves picked a; 
smiset. All the conditions of vegetation, soil, climate, age of the plant, etc., 
were equal. In the spring of 1918 two groups of silkworms of the yellow 
Ascoli breed, each from 4 gm. of eggs, were fed on leaves picked toward 
6 p. m. and kept in the dark on damp mats or cloths ; B) on leaves picked 
between 5 and 6 a. m. Hatching, the four moults, and mounting on broom, 
occurred on the same dates for both groups. In Group A the mortality 
was nil, in Group B there were only a few cases. The total weight of 
the cocoons was 24.266 lb. for Group A, and 23.102 lb. for group B. The 
weight of 500 cocoons was 2.653 Group A, and 2.512 lb. for Group B. 
The number of cocoons per lb. was 187 for Group A, and 198 for Group B. 

Sericimetric tests made at the laboratorio di studi ed esperienze suUa 
seta of Milan, on raw four-twist silk, gave the following results for the 
cocoons of each group :. 




Group A 

Croup B 




% 

Average strength 


50.OJ 

42.86 

Fineness 


14.26 

12.97 

Strength per denier 


3-50 

3-30 

Elasticity 

. . . . mm. 1 

245 60 

2 (>o .73 

Eength of silk thread 

. . . . metres 

888 

884 

Weight of silk thread 

gm 1 

0.297 

0.290 

Fineness of silk thread . . 


3.05 

2.92 


In comparison with the silkworms of (iroup B, those fed on leaves 
picked in the evening, therefore, produced 9.213 lb. of cocoons more per 
ounce of eggs, and a better quality silk, except with resi)ect to elasticity. It 
is, therefore, more profitable to both the breeder and the manufacturer, 
to pick the leaves in the evening than in the morning. 

6 JO -Fish Breeding in Rice Fields inidadagascar (i). — lyEGCNURr, j., in xht Revue aRn* 
cole et vHMmtre de Madagascar et Depenaances, Year III, No. 24, pp. 426-428. Xanana* 
rive, October, 1918. 

The author, in a previous article (2), laid down the technique for rear- 
ing golden carp ('* cyprin dore ** trondro gasy in rice fields in the hope 
of inducing Fyiiropean owneis of ricefield > to take up this easy and paying form 
of fish breeding. 

He now gives, among the results obtained by the natives during the 
last rice growing season, two results checked by him in the neighbourhood 
of Tananarive. ' 

(1 ) See, by the same author, sent on a mission, R,, May 1917, No 472 and R., November, 
1918, No. I '5 {Ed.). 

(2) See R., November, 1918, No. i2b5. {Ed.) ^ 
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1) A permanent ricefield, of about 0.3 hectares in area had been 
stocked in December, 1917, with 6 small baskets of carp of about 6 kg. in 
weight ; 9 months after, in August, 1918, 92 kg.^ of fish or about 16 times the 
stock, were obtained, in spite of the fact that the fishing, done with a mov- 
able barrier, according to the native custom, was incomplete, many fish 
remaining outside the barrier. 

2) In another ricefield, of nearly the same area as the first, 2 kg. 
of carp were also placed in December, 1917 ; in September, 1918, the catch, 
made in the usual way, was 50 kg. of fish, or 25 times the amount put in. 
As a matter of fact the yield was higher, for, in June, the owner of the 
neighbouring ricefield, in which no carp had been placed, had a very good 
catch which, however, was not weighed (the fish had obtained entry 
through a breach in the bank of the ricefield. 

The author quotes an experiment xuade by a colonist who, in December 
1917 placed joo carp 8 to 15 cm, long, with an estimated, and possibly exag- 
gerated weight of 5 kg., in several rice plots with a total area of 0.5 hectare. 
After 5 months in tne ricefields, from December, 1917, to the end of March 
1918, a catch of jo kg. of very fine fish, including a fairly large number of 
fry, was made. 

The author states that stocking should not be too thin atid that, stocked 
with a sufficient number of can), including a fair numbc*r of “ full '' breed- 
ing fish, a hectare of ricefield should not yield less than 200 kg. of fish. 
Moreover, the excreta fT<)m such a large number of fish cannot but help the 
cereal by fertilising the soil. 

The results of fish breeding in rice-fields are always good, but they can 
yet be much improved by careful selection of the fish used for stocking. The 
rice grower with large areas to stock would do well to keep fish of breeding 
age, as is the case vvnth carj) 8 cm. long (the caudal fin not included), in 
reservoirs 2 to 3 cubic metres in volume at the late v.l 5 kg. i)cr cubic me- 
tre. In these little aquaria, being crowded, the}’^ usually do not deposit 
their eggs or milt; they reproduce a few days after being placed in the rice- 
field and will give rise to many fry. 

Not much liked by J^uropeaus, the carp will be much esteemed b}’^ the 
native labourers, who will thus have au inducement to remain on the i)lan- 
tation. 

For personal use, the Kuropean rice growers could breed the Malagasy 
or Marakelle perch, which does quite well in rice-fields and can live in water 
with a minimum depth of 10 cm. To avoid losing it in times of torrential 
rain, the bank of the rice-field should be high enough to be never submerged. 
The muddy taste acquired by the perch through living in the rice-field 
will disappear on keeping it a couple of weeks in a pond or marsh. To 
the contrary of the carp, it is unnecessary to put perch that are about to 
spawn into the rice-field ; to to 12 month-old fry or fish that liave alreadv 
spawned for that year should be used, or they will spawn in the ricefield 
and it will be difficult to collect the perch fry without causing the death of 
most of the fry that are not of an eatable size. After a stay of 4 to 5 months 
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in the ricefield, Marakelle perch from 5 to 9 cm, long (caudal fin not 
included) will have tripled in weight. 

It would be worth while rearing both the carp and Malagasy perch in 
the same ricefield. 

631 -Trout Rearing in an Aquarium. — jAQincs, in the Bulletin Suisse de PSche it d$ Pis 
cicuUufi, Year XX, No. 2, pp. i 7 i 9 * Ncuchatel, Pebruary, 1919. 

Rainbow trout fry usually hatch at the beginning of May, at the mo- 
ment when the water is too cold to have a rich food fauna. It is too late 
to put them to rear 5 or 6 weeks after hatching as their food sac is almost 
absorbed, because at that time they need to have become used to food. For 
this reason the author advises that they be taken, some 15 days after hatch- 
ing, to small ponds which should be emptied in autumn, when the large beetles 
{Dyhscus, Triton) that prey on the young fish should be destroyed. If a 
pond is not available, the fry can be reared for some time in incubation tanks, 
but this method requires minute care : the excrement and suqdus food must 
be removed daily and the walls of the tanks must be wiped once or twice 
a week to remove microscopic moulds, etc.; in this way, the appearance of 
the disease known as “ costiase so dangerous to young trout, will be 
avoided. 

The author uses the aquaria of the I^ervou establishment. A layer 
of clean sand, 3 to 4 cm. thick, is placed at the bottom of th^'aquarium. 
The fry are then introdeed and, weighted down by their yolk sac sink to 
the bottom. A couple of days later, Daphnias are introduced, when the 
fry chase them actively. Before giving them fresh food, which is done twice 
a day, the dirt, excreta, etc., are all siphoned off , while the sand is thorough- 
ly stirred and any dirt adhering to it is also vsiphoned off'. After a cert' 
ain time, Tubifex, placed on a plate suspended in the centre of the aquarium, 
are given for food as well as Dafhma ; a few days later, when the fish are 
accustomed to their new food, they can be given anything : chopped meat, 
bread, mash, etc. The author placed 5000 trout fry in an aciuarium measur- 
ing 90 y 60 X 40 cm. In September he took out 4()(}7 young trout and 
placed them in the waters for which they w^ere destined ; the losses were, the- 
refore, very small. 

632 - On the State of Breeding Salmon During their Spawning Migration into Fresh 
Water. — Roule, I^., in the Comptes Rendus de VAcademte des Sciences, V0I.167, No.. 2 4, 
pp. 962-964. Paris, December, 1918. 

As regards these salmon, the author has studied points relating to the 
age of individuals as well as those of the ihythni of the migrations and of 
sex. His researches, begun in 1911, have given results which correct and 
complete older work. For example, he found that the great majority of 
salmon (Salmo salarl,,) that go up the streams, have previously spent two 
years in fresh watei as fry ; they then descend to the sea, live and grow there 
for a period varying from 2 to 5 years according to the individual ; they re- 
turn to fresh water to breed at the age of from 4 to 6 years. 
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Contrarily to the general opinion, most individuals only carry out a 
spawning migration once ; out of all the fish observed only ^/jq have carried 
out two successive migrations, and these were mostly males. 

633 -The Domestication of the African Elephant inlthe Belgian Congo. — eeplae, b., 

in the BuUettn Agrtcole du Congo Beige, Vol IX, Nos. 1-4, pp. 33-77 + 33 lyondon, 

March-December, 1918. 

Amongst the difficulties of all kinds that the Belgians have overcome in 
the Belgian Congo, the domestication of the African elephant will constitute 
one of the most striking episodes in the history of their colonial enterprise. 
The success of Belgian initiative in this work, which was previously thought 
impossible, has attracted general attention. But in Belgium they after- 
wards made the mistake of losing interest in the question, and of late it 
has even been proposed to suppress the training station on the grounds of 
economy. To help to avoid this cotn.iig true, the author (Director General 
at the Colonial Ministry! describes the different stages of domestication, 
the successes obtained at the Api station and their economic significance, 
in the hope of .showing how much the work merits the support of the Bel- 
gian Government. 

Until the war, the expen^^is of the Api station were met with the proceeds 
of the ivory obtained by hunting; since 191-I, hunting has been suspended, 
and it is only since then that the Station has come on the colonial budget. 
But the expenses are only from 20 000 to 30 000 francs, a very small figure 
in comparison with the value of the enter{)rise and even of the market value 
of the Api herd whose 30 elephants are certainly worth 100 000 francs on 
the spot. 

The author gives the history of the domestication of the elephant 
throughout the world from the earliest time to the present day, and describes 
attempts lo utilise the Asiatic elephant in Africa, the capture and train- 
ing of the African elephant at the Api station, founded by Commandant 
Uaplumk and his collaborators (M. Vermkesch replaced Commandant 
Uapeume during the war), and the utilisation of the elephant on the farm 
and in the forest. 

634 - Contribution to the Study of the Fauna of the Belgian Congo. — See No. 576 of this 

Review. 
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635 - The New Renault*' Agricultural Tractor. — Le Oinie Rural, year ix (New Sericsi 
Nos. 29-30), Nos. 8y-yo, p. ai -f i Fig Paris. 

The Rr.NAUET farm tractor is mounted on chain tracks that give it a 
very large surface of contact with the soil. The pressure per sq. centimetre 
is not more than about 400 gm., tliat is, a unit weight less J-han tliat of a 
man when walking. -* 

The actual mechanical part of this tractor has been built in conformity 
with the resuts of experience in the construction of heavy motor vehicles. 
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The cooling is carried out on the thermosiphon system. The fan is fi:red 
to the engine fly-wheel, thus avoiding the use of pulleys and transmission 
requiring frequent adjustment. Imbrication is automatic, the engine being 
supplied by a forced feed, the other parts working in oil baths. The re- 
duction gearing is well worked out, and there are 4 speeds. ' 


General characteristic s of the Rknatti.t farm tractor: 


/ n^ine 

Dimensions of tractor 

First speed 

Second si)ted, 

Third speed 

Fourth speed. 

Reverse 

Bearing length of chain track 
Breadth of chain trade .... 
Weight carried per sq. cenUmetre 
Approximate total weight . . 
Normal draw-bar pull . . • 
Draw-bar pull with overload . . 


3S H. F. 

lift. 4in X 6 ft. 8 in. 
4 921 ft. per hour 

9 843 » • * 

1 6 404 » » » 

22 966 » » » 

4 291 » » ^ 

5 ft. 4 in. 

6 8 in. 

0.392 kg. 

5060 lb. 

3960 lb 
5500 lb 



Rc a ill farm Irittor 

The tractor is steered from a wheel placed in front of the driver ; it 
can be turned on the spot as well as in a large radius. It is easily controlled 
as turning is really carried out by the machine itself, one chain track runn- 
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ing while the other is braked. The chain track consists of large steel links, 
running on strong axles. The links are designed in such a way as to give 
great adherence, which not damaging the soil in any way. 

By means of rollers and a device for tightening the chain up easily, 
the load can be quite evenly distributed. 

Owing to the design of the chain track the tractor moves forward in 
in such a straight Une, that the driver can easily leave his seat when moving 
in a straight line, so that he has can see that the ploughing is being properly 
done. 

The haulage attachment is fixed at the level of the chain track wheels 
at about 16 in. above the soil. Its design is such as to avoid any movement 
of the tractor to either side when the number of shares in the gang is in* 
creased or diminished. In normal work the draw-bar pull is about 1800 kg. 

The maker states that, under normal conditions, and drawing a 4 or 5- 
furrow plough, the tractor can plough from 6 to 12 in. deep in good soil, 
while the most difficult soils can be turned up by reducing the number of 
shares or ploughing more shallowly. 

636 - Journeys Made by Tractors. — Dk^saisaix, R., in the journal d* a gticuUure pratique, 

YearlyXXr, Vol. XXXI, No. 18, pp. 3 ^ 4 * 355 . Tans, Septemhci: 4, 1918. 

The author deals with a communication made by M. A. Gouillon 
(D irector of the Fontaines School of Agriculture) to the “ Union agricole et 
viticole of Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,oa the journeys made by tractors in going 
from field to field. 

The tractor should move distance under 5 kilometers under its own 
power. For distances of 5 to 10 km,, however, it should be drawn by a team, 
only using its own power to get up steep hills. For distances of 10 to 30 
km., it is best to carry the tractor on a motor lorry. Above 30 km., it 
should be carried by rail. 

637 - Harvesting with a Tractor ( 0 . — Pluchet, K., in the Comptes rendus des Siances de 

VAcadimie d^A^rtcuHure de France, Vol. IV, No. 30, pp. 830-838. Paris October 9, 1918. 

The author gives information on the harvest work with tractors 
that he carried out at Trapj)es (vSeine ct Oise) as well s tha done by 
trustworthy farmers. 

At Trappes, a 10-20 II. P. Titan tractor Worked with difficulty in some 
strong winter wheat ; it had to run free on one and sometimes two sides ; 
in 10 hours it harvested 24.7 acres with a consumption of 14.2 pints of pa- 
raffin, 1.8 lb. of oil and 0.26 lb. of grease per acre. In a less heavy crop 
(spring wheat, oats), the same machine cut ii.i acres, with a consumption 
of 9.8 pints of paraffin and 2.2 lb. of oil per acre. On another farm (Eure) 
a Titan hauling a MacCormick binder cutting a width of 6ft. iiin. cut nearly 
15 acres a day, consuming 10.6 pints of paraffin per acre (a crop of average 
weight) 

An Emerson tractor with a "Massey-JIarris cutting a 6ft 3 in. swathe, 
cut 10 acres a day, using 8.5 pints of petrol per acre. 

(i) For further Information, see R , December, 1918, No, 1400. (Ed.) 
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At Voisins-le-Bietonneux, a Case tractor hauling a 6 ft. ii in. Deering, » 
rut 8.6 acres a day iising 11.4 pints of petrol p'^r acre ; on a slight slope the 
tractor could barely reach a speed of 1.7 miles per hour — the minimum 
speed requiied for a harvestei cutting a heavy crop. 

At Manet (Trappes), a Case drawing 2 binders, one cutting 36 in., the 
other 59 in., cut as much as 32.1 acres in a day (aveiage oats) ; it cut 2.20 
acres in an hour, with a cxjusumption of 17.6 pints of petrol and i.ilb.ofoil. 

At Troumoreau (Villeprcux), a large Casf" tractor, drawing two 6 ft. 
Mac Cormick binders, cut an .average of 17.4 acres a day (wheat and oats), 
consuming 7.2 ]nnts of j)etrol per acre. 

Judging from experiments in applying power to harvest work, the trac- 
tor seem . sj^cially suitable lor cereal (Tops wdietliet important or not, 
as the tractor is paiticularlj^ indicated foi light work tliat requires to be 
done quickly. 

638 - Progress In the Utilisation of Wind Engines. — blin, ir , in La Naiute, No. 2352* 

pp 268-269 Paris, I'ebruary 22, 1919 

The utilisation of the wind as motive ])ower for driving electric dy- 
nanios is of considerable interest. Up the present the problem of associat- 
ing the dynamo with wind engines has deix-'nded on the suppixssion of the 
pulleys and gears that complicate both macliines and make them lose their 
natural qualitico of simpUcity and flexibility. M. P. I'ayard de has 

found out how to do away w ith these troubk’some intermediaries between 
the wind engine and dynamo ; as the d^mamo usuall> has to rotate 100 times 
more quickly than a wmd engine of the same power, a special type of dy- 
namo has had I0 be used, while the stnrcturc of the wind engine has had to 
be greatly modified so that both machines can run at the same speed. By 
using a multipolar dynomo the speed of rotation can be reduced within a 
certain limit controlled by weight, )deld and economy. Wliat remains to 
be done, therefore, to sjjeed up the wind engine while improving its con- 
struction from the point of view ^ smooth running, strength and yield. 

The power of a wind-engine fan wheel is proportional to its surface, 
which again is proportional to the square of its radius ; but its sjieed of ro- 
tation is inversely proportional to its radius. Therefore, to increase the 
speed without reducing the surface, the only thing to do is to diminish the 
redius and increase the number of fan wheels, while losiiig none of the wind\s 
motive power. 

M. Fa YARD DK Miiyivic’s experimental researches kave shown that 
by keying the induction of the dynamo directly on the axle of a wind en- 
gine with 6 suitably spaced fan wheels, an aero-electric apparatus is obtain- 
ed which is satisfactory as regards yield, smooth working and safety, and 
winch charges small accumulators perfectly with the aid of an automatic 
make-and-break. 

A wind engine with 6 fan wheels instead of one, so as to obta’n the 
san^e working surface, has a smaller diameter and therefore escapes to a large 

1/ 5 

extent the " law of cubes in the ratio - — 2.449. It is more econo- 
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mical, stronger, easier to control and runs more regtilarly, on account of the 
incessant variability of the air cuneuts in too small an area. 

A machine of practical size with an area of lo sq. metres with fan wheels 
1.6 metres in diameter, given a moderate wind with a velocity of 5 to 10 
metres per second, wiU yield 5 to 20 hectowatt with a 6-pole dynamo with 
a efficiency of 0.66. 


639 - RdView of Patents. — Sources : Canada, Denmark, United States, New Zealand, 

Holland, United Kingdom, see R., January, iqio, No. 114. — France, see R., Feb- 

niaiy 1910. No. 247. — India, The Indian and Eastern Engineer, Calcutta. 

TiutAOE M/.chine.s and Imi»ucmknts. - C anada : 189157-189173 Iloes ; 
189513 Hairow. 

Denmark : 24181 Motorplough ; 24309 Gang-lifting device for a motor 
tillage machine. 

France : 488443 Motor plough ; 488501-489313 Ploughing machines ; 
488589 Wmdlass for a ploughing set ; 488793 Improvements to mechanical 
harrows, cultivators, etc. ; 488946-488947-488948 Improvements to ploughs; 
489086 Improved plough with oscillating socks and ccultei-s ; 489220 Auto- 
mobile plough; 48923 Motor tillage machine for vineyards; 489370 Combined 
roller and herse for haulage by animals; 489448 Cultivator with a ver- 
tical digging action ; 4B9478 Rotary digger, 489582-489853 Ploughs ; 
489627 Traccor for uncovenng and earthing-up vines ; 48978c Improvements 
to motor tillage machines, particularly automob’le ploughs ; 489785 Im- 
provements in the construction of brabant ploughs ; 489887 Tractor tor 
vineyards ; 489977 Device for a vineyard cultivator with a vertical dig- 
ging action and automatic clearance; 489998 Windlawss for mixed ploughing; 
490016 Rotiry plough ; 490125 Tractors and devices f(>r stirring the earth 
such as cultivators, ploughs, etc.; 490205 Improvements to wheel harrows. 

New Zealand : 39586 Plough for digging-in weeds: 41060 Cullivator ; 
41 1 1 3 Device for li f ting plough bodies and regulati ng the depth of plougliing. 

United Kin'^dom : 12226 System of cable traction for ploughs ; 122476- 
122713-123131-123164 Motor ploughs ; 122744 Small plough for human 
or animal traction ; 123134 Imjnovements to ploughs, cultivators, etc. ; 
123257 Improvements to mechanical traction ploughs. 

United States : 1290446 Cultivator for lucerne fields; 1293146-1293769- 
1294086-1294580-1294769-1295253-1295731 Cultivators ; 1293353 Harrow ; 
2193714 Motorplough ; 1293876-1294902 Gang ploughs; 1294860 Device 
for fixing a gang plough to the beam ; 1295127 Device for regulating the 
height of a gang plough ; 1295242 Motor plough ; 1295525 Motor cultiva- 
tor ; 1295545 Plough ; 1295948 Multiple balance tractor plough ; 1295990 
Shaft and multiple whipple-tree for a harrow ; 1296239-1296266 Lifting 
device for multiple ploughs ; 1296081 Multiple plough witli fore wheels. 

Drainage and Irrigation. — Denmark: 24219 Ditching machine. 

Manure and manure DiSTRinuTORi?. — Now Zealand : 40311 Fer- 
tiliser composed of equal weights of finely ground coke, carbonate of 
lime and mineral phosphate, 
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United Kins^dom : 122048 Process for making potassium chloride; 
122897 Process for purifying superphosphates; 122902 Fertiliser composed 
of ammonium sulphate and phosphate to which may be added degelat- 
inised bone powder or precipitated phosphate; 123177 Phosphatic slag ob- 
tained by adding ground phosphorites to lignites 01 other mineral co^ for 
the production of lighting gas ; 123337 Process and plant for the manufac- 
ture of ammonium sulphate. 

United StaU^ : 1293229 Manure loader; 1293281 Fertilisei distributor. 

Driij.s and seeding machinKvS. — Denmark : 24166 Beet seed 
drill ; 24180 Plough with potato planter attached. 

France : 488626 Improvements in broadcast sowers. 

United Kiniidom : 122444 Machine for drilling seeds and fertilisers in 
pastures with prc\nous preparation oi the soil ; 122933 Hand potato plan- 
ter ; 123^156 Hand planter. 

United States : 1200103-1294629 Maize sowers ; 1293092-1296540 
Sower hopj>ers ; 1295057 Hand-worked sower for maize and kidney beans; 
1295845 Beet seed diill ; 1296255 Potato planter. 

Various cttutural opp:rations - Canada : 189157-189173 Hoes. 

Denmark: 24125 Watering machine. 

France : 489243 Motor tillage machine for vineyard‘s ; 489627 Tractor 
for uncovering and earthing-up vines ; 489977 Device for a vineyard cul- 
tivator with a vertical digging action and automatic clearance.^* 

New Zealand : 39586 Plough for digging-in weeds. 

United States : 1290446 Cultivator for lucerne fields ; 1293745-1296153 
Woeder< ; 1294259 Cotton thinner ; 1295242 Motor hoe. 

Control op Diseases and Pests op Pi, ants. — France: 489066 
Spraying nozzle enabling the under sides of the leaves to be reached easily ; 
490228 Collar protecting trees against ants; 490231 Traction sulphuring 
machine ; 49(1232 Traction Milphating machine. 

Reapers, Mowicrs and othp:r Harvesting Machines. — Canada: 
188927-188933 Shocking machines ; 189068 Flax getter ; 189127 Harvester ; 
189168 Mower ; 189293 Machine lor lifting vegetables. 

United States : 1293583-1295254 Maize harvester ; 1293922-1295271 
Shocking machines ; 1294233-1294822 Machine hay rakes ; 1294898- 
1295822 Kidney bean harvesters ; 1295331 Sugar cane liarvestcr. 

Machines por LiPTiNti Root Crops. — Denmark : 24072 Adjustable 
v^tay for plough, potato lifter, etc. 

France : 489991 Machine for lifting and topping beets, shaking the 
earth off them, and placing them on me side. 

United States : 1290490 Groundnut lifting plough ; 1293144-1293170 
Groundnut harvester ; 1293632-1294801-1295340 Beet harvester ; 1295591- 
1296475 Potato liarves'er. 

Threshing and Winnowing Machines. — Canada : 188965 Sorter ; 
189229 Binding-cutter and feed for threshing machine. 

Denmark: 24315 Aepirator-transporter for threshing machines and the 

like. 

United States ; 1290610 Threshing machine ; 1294030 Sorter, 

im] 
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Machines and lim.EMENTs for the Preparation and Storaoe of 
Grain, P'odder, etc. — France : 488510 P'aim dryei ; 489173 Machine for 
making bundles. 

Holland : 3030 Machine foi cleaning Corinthian raisins and othei snnill 
fruit. 

Uniled States : 1290364 Hay elevator ; 1293517-1205520 Hay loaders. 

Forestry. — France : flydranlic machine for si)litting and drawing 
stamps. 

Steering and Traction of Agricitetukae MACHiNrtRY. — France : 
486496-488633-488698 Farm tractors ; 488357 Motor tractor for farm use, 
etc. ; 488542 Farm tractor that can be used for road transt^ort and as a do- 
mestic motor on the farm ; 488589 Windlass for ploughing tackle ; 488786 
New system of farm tractor ; 489869 Device for gi\ang tractors greater 
grip on the soil ; 489(^98 Windlass for mixed plouglnng. 

United Kind^om : 122226 Oab.e traction for plough. 

United States : 1290347-1290475-1290748 1293541-1293815-1293999- 
1294748-1294819-1296022 Tractor.'> ; i29()027 Automatic mechanism for 
steering and controlling tractors. 

Feeding and Tioitsing of Livestock. — France : 490215 Cattle cake 
made from dead leaves. 

New Zealand . 39830 Concentrated food for calves. 

United Kinfidom : 123481 Pig trough ; 123485 Trough foi iiigs and 
othei small animals. 

Poultry Farming. - - France, : 490247 Incubator. 

United Kingdom: 122965 Chicken pen, 123485 Drinking and feeding 
trough for poultry. 

iNDTTSTRir.S DEPENDING ON PLANT PRODUCTS. — France .* 48851O 
Farm dryer 

HvUand : 3030 Macliinc lor cleaning Corinthian raisins and other small 
fruit. 

United Kinj^dom : 122422 Proce.ss for drying potatoes, tube' rs and roots 
cut into small pieces. 

Industries djcpknding on Animal Prodxtcts. France : 489817 
Prot'css for destroying inserts worms, \arva(', eg s, etc., in -kins, woo , 
cloth, furniture, etc. 

Dairyinct. - Canada : 189133 i8();27 Milking machine; 189471 Teal- 
cuj) lor milking machine ; 189S17 Separator. 

India : 4164 Improvemenls in machiiw's for cooling butter. 

New Zealand : 40711 ITocess and apparatus for preparing milk powdei . 

United Kinj>doni : i22578Milkingniachine; 122749-123380 Milk churns ; 
122857 Teat cup for milking machine. 

RURAL ECONOMICS. 

640 - On the Economies of Manuring. — Mapenghi, E , in the Gtormle det hconofimti e 
Rimta dt Slahsttca, Vol. LVl, No 5, PP. 26i?-^6. Rome, I^tay, 1018. " 

1. Tim Practice of Manuring. — It has not always had, and has not 
everywhere the same economic imiiortance. In remote times when the 
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scanty population lead a pastoral life,animal excreta were valueless eCnd were 
a burden to^stock bree^ng. The economic importance of manure begins 
and gradually increases with development of the population and the result- 
ing exhaustion of the Soil. 

In countries with an old civilisation, the most intensive systems of 
agriculture needed, before the use of fertilisers became general, a great 
number of livestock, so as to maintain the fertility of the soil. It was then 
that manure was defined as a necessary evil But latei, the discoveries 
of LiKBiCr and others led to the foundation of the fertiliser industry, which 
now must be considered as one of the ch et factors of agricultural produc- 
tion. According to figures published by the Internationai, Institute 
OF ArrRicuuTTTRE, the world's consumption of chemical. fertilisers amounts 
to the value of over lo milliards of francs. 

II. Chief Factors bETERMiNiNO the u.se of fertiuskrs. — The 
use of fertilisers is, in each case, a function of multiple factors that the 
author divides into two fundamental gioups : 

1) of an objective order, wliich is related to the economic, techn c- 
al and physical conditions of the environment ; 

2) of a subjective order, which concerns the psychology of each farmer. 

Amongst the factors ol the first group the author cites circumstances 

of an economic nature relating to land values, the cost of fertilisers, the 
prices of agricultural products, etc. He states that some of thes^circum- 
stances depend one on the othc*r. 

In localities where land is dear, it is economically advisable to push the 
degree of cultural intensity to a high level by nmking use of, among other 
means, an abundance of manuring, as is shown by the statistics relating 
to the consumption of civ mical fertilisers in all parts of the n rid. The 
author takes, as an example, the consumption of nitrate of soda, of which 
three-quarters of the total ])rodaction aie absorbed by Kurope, where land 
valuC-'S are generally much higher. 

The opportunity of using fertilisers is, f^ro'^so modo, in inverse ratio to 
their price and in direct ratio to the price of agricultural products The 
Cost of fertilisers is also a function of the cost of transport which, in this 
respect, places farms in the hill districts in a less favourable condition. 

As regards the technical and physical circumstances the opportunity 
for the use of manures dej^ends largely on their effects on the yield which, 
other tilings being equal, varies greatly in each case, according to the soil, 
climate and othei causes. The author gives figures showing the average 
unitary consiTmption of fertilisers in the north of Italy and he states that 
the difference in consumption can be partly explained by the rare and bad 
distribution of the rainfall in the south (the action of the fertilisers being 
rendered somewhat more feeble than in the north). 

The economic psychology of farmers, whose evolution is not yet suffi- 
cient everywhere to take into account as ought to be done the import<ince 
of fertilisers and ‘heir adequate use, is notably and progressively develop- 
ing in Italy, as is shown by the consumption of fertilisers which, from i6o 
in the period 1871-1880, passed to 1478 in the period 1901-1910. 

[f4t] 
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The author shows, with the help of statistical data relating to the im- 
ports of fertilisers into Italy for the last few years the regressive foim assumed 
by the phenomenon during the period of the war; he says tha*, ^he 
exception constituted by nitrate of soda can be explained by the consump 
tion of this product foi the manufacture of explc^sives. 

III. Balance of the fi^ktiuty of the soil. Crops remove from 
the soil considerable quantities of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash which 
constitute the most important fertilising principles. Part of these elements 
leaves the farm with the sale of various products, while the rest returns to 
the soil, mostly in the form of manure. The author considers the balance 
of fertilising elements from the point of view of general economics and points 
out that the balance of nitrogen lias special characteristics, for it is not 
determined solely by the importation and exportation, but by other causes 
also, some of which act favourabl> (nitrifying bactena, electric dis< harg(*s, 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by leguminous plants, etc.;, others un- 
favourably (denitrif>ing bacteria), while the balance of potash and phospho- 
rus is controlled by the importation and exportation alone, although these 
two elements have a very different economic importance. In fact, potash 
has a decided interior ctmlaiiony because it has a tcudency to concentrate 
in straw and hay, which return, in great part, to the soil with manure and 
often under a more assimilable form. On the contrary, phosphorus, of 
which soils have usually a very jKior content, is mOvSlly cxj)orted from the 
farm, chiefly in the form of cereals and animal products. In contrast with 
the exhaustible depo*»its of nitrates (caliche), |)otash salts and pho.sphorites, 
the author places, as possible and mexlmistible future sources of these fer- 
tilising ptixiciples, atmospheric nitrogen, sea whaler and bones. 

IV. Fi NPAMKNTAL ECONOMIC I’ROiiu'MS. The fundamental eco- 
nomic ] robleiiitj relating to the use of fertilising matenal consist in the choice 
and Silt liable limits. 

If it is admitted that it is w'orth while using manures, which becomes 
evident when the value of the increase in yield is greater than the relative 
expenses, we have to face the problem of choice which, as regards technical 
conditions, is subordinated to the different reiiuiremcnts of the crops and 
which, as regards economic conditions, is subordinated to the Imu of mini- 
mums or of definite proportions, according to which the elements of fertility 
arc utilised in a proportion which is pt actually constant for each crop. 

Fiom tliis law the following deductions can be made : 

1) If one of the fertilising elements is present in relatively greater 
quantity than the others, it remains partly unutilised ; 

2) the yield from the soil depends, other things being equal, on the 
factor which is present in the smallest relative quantity. 

According tv) the author the theory of integral restitution cannot be ac- 
cepted from the economic point of view. In fact, taking as an example, a 
soil very rich in potash, but poor in phos|)horus and nitrogen, with a manur- 
ing based on an integral restitution, each year this manuring costs a fixed 
sum .s'l superior to the expense s^, due to manuring on a basis of partial resti- 
tution and conse(iuently, for example, in the case under consideration, to 

[ 640 ] 
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phosphorus and nitrogen. Now, if the excess of potash in the soil, as re- 
gards crop requirements, is such that it can suffice for t years, by carr3nng 
out ‘partial restitution, we obtain a total economic advance V given by the 

(i ■ j- I 

following formula : F == ^ ^ , , ,, , where r is the rate of interest and 

r (i + ry 

the difference — s^. If no profit is made from this circumstance, the potash 
reserve is considered as realisable in an infinite number of years and, conse- 
(jucntly, of no actual value It also follows that, in allowing n years to 

V 

pass before utilising it, its value becomes reduced to , . , ; or, in other 

A ^ (i + ^ 

terms, it is so much higher as its utilisation is more prompt. 

If the problem of the need for manuring is considered, the author states 
that chemical analysis of the soil can only furnish somewhat vague informa- 
tion in this resj)ect, and that it may be said that the theory of agricultural 
statics has now been completely abandoned, being replaced by suitable ma- 
nurial experiments, which are often more instructive. But he thinks 
that : - ~ J) it is now certain that phosphatic manures are suitable practic- 
ally everywhere ; 2) polassic manures can only be used suitably under 
certain fixed circumstances : light soils, crops elaborating large quantities 
of starch, sugar, cellulose, etc. ; 3) nitrogenous manures give the best eco- 
nomic results in soils poor in organic matter (which are easily re«iegnised) 
or in other simple cases that seed not be mentioned . 

The author thus tackles the very iniportant economic problem of the 
limit of economic snitahtlitv, which is determined by the fact that progressive 
amounts of fertilisers give rise to viclds that gradually decrease, following 
a curve whose position varies in each case as a function of numerous factors ; 
climate, soil, etc. 

To provide a strict sohition of this problem, the author thinks that the 
limit ik’here marginal expenses and yield are equal must be leached under the 
simple circumstances ol practice, when the re* pective form of the curve 
will be known. A good method for ascertaining this consists in carrying 
manurial experiments with progressive amounts of the element the produc- 
tivity of which has to V)e studied. 

Wa('.nkr estimates that, within the limits where a greater amount of 
fertiliser produces an increase in yield, there is a direct proportion between 
the former and the latter. 

In more exact and analytical terms, in representing a series of homoge- 
neous groups of plots by the progressive amounts of ferti- 
liser usc‘d by — ^2 “ " corresponding unit yield by p^ — 

p2 — according to WA(iNER the increase in yield (w) ]ier unit of fer- 
tiliser would be given by the following formula 

?1 + 92 + + • • • 

An increase in yield of would, therefore, correspond to a quantity x 
of fertiliser, but the author points out that this formula is only a feeble ap- 
proximation to the truth. 


m 
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According to the author, Mitscherxich's hypothecs is much more strict; 
he admits that the quickness of increase in the production in relation to any 
particular biological factor, including the fertiliser, is proportional to that 
which is lacking to reach the limit of saturation. This hypothesis is expressed 

d V 

by the differential equation = (^4 — y) K, where A represents the 

a X 

maximum 3H[eld that can be obtained by reaching the limit of saturation, x 
the quantity of fertiliser used, y the relative yield, K a constant that varies 
in each case. The values of A and K can be found by means of manurial 
experiments. From this general formula can be deduced an interpola- 
tion formula which, according to the author, represents the facts more truly 
than that of W^oner, as has been shown by numerous applications made of 
it (cf. A. Gr6goire, lyes Recherches agronomiques et 1 'interpretation de 
leurs resultats, extracted from the Anvales de Gemhloux, 1912, p 71. Brussels, 

19x3)- 

But no matter in which way the phenomenon proceeds, the problem 
cannot be solved as regards the economics of the farm save by intuition ; 
the author says this is a method that is riiore often right than is generally 
supposed. 

The quantities of fertilisers used in practice are, according to the au- 
thor, a little less than the limit of economic suitability, owing either to ignor- 
ance, lack of means, or even to a mistaken spirit of economy. 

But, even where these factors do not exercise their negative action, 
as happens in the most developed agricultural countries, the desired end 
is not fully attained. And the error does not solely depend on the judge- 
ment, which is necessarily approximate, regarding the productivity of fer- 
tilisers, but also on the tendency to use quantities expressed in round fi- 
gures, such as 2, 3, 4... cwt. per acre. These considerations hold good for 
fertilisers bought outside the farm, and of which any desidered quantity can 
be used, but this does not apply to farmyard manure, the production of 
which is determined in practice by the organisation of stock rearing, as, 
generally speaking, stock can jnoduce 25 to jo cwt. of manure per cwt. of 
live weight, horses and sheep coming near the miiiimum limit and cattle near 
the maximum limit. 

The economic problem of farmyard manure takes the following form : 
to distribute the manure between the diderent crops in such a way as to 
obtain the maximum useful effect, which can be done when the respective 
marginal yields are equal. In practice such a distribution can only be based 
on experience. 

The iny>ortance of manure in the economy of the farm depends on 
its transformation value, which in turn depends, in each case, on the na- 
ture of the soil, on the quantity given per hectare, on the crops that utilise 
it, on the price of tijie products of the soil and also, in places where chemical 
fertilisers are used, on their cost. The author remarks, as regards this point, 
that the transformation value of farmyard manure and in general, of all 
fertilisers, depends, among other things, as has already been said, on the 
quantity employed per unit of area ; other things being equal, as the quantity 

(«40j 
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is increased the correspondmg effect, that is, the transformation value, 
decreases. And, as in those places where fertilisers are used, the amounts 
applied tend to reach the economic limit at which expenses and marginal 
yields are equal, it precisely follows that the value of the chief fertilising 
principles (phosphorus, nitrogen, etc.) should oscillate between the respec- 
tive marked prices. 

V. Vai,uation and purchase of fertilisers. — The value of a manure 
is a function of its content of useful principles (nitrogen, phosphoric acid, po- 
tash) and of its unit value which in turn depends on the way in which the 
manure is combined and on other circumstances. 

The author briefly analyses the terms of the question stated above, in- 
cluding frauds relating to the content and form of combination, against 
which many in Italy demand a special law for the control of the raw mater- 
ials used in agriculture ; in practice, the question of frauds is solved in 
mo.st cases by purchases in common made by agricultural societies. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

641 - Vine Shoots Ensilaged after the Vintage as a Source of Alcohol and Tartaric 

Acid , — Vkntre, in the Comptes rendus de VAcadimic i'AnrtcuUuu de France, Vol. V, No. 0, 

PP- 334 ‘ 340 . Pan'S, Much, igiQ. 

The ensilage of vine-sheets immediately after the vintage (p^J| is an agri- 
cultural operation that is spreading more and more owing to the lack of 
fodder. The vine-shoots are carefully pounded till they become like moss ; 
this is placed in water-tight vats and i)ressed down until the density of the 
mass is about 0.8. The vat is covered with a layer of straw, followed by 
earth which is beaten down. The shoots soon heat up, rapidly reaching 50 or 
bo^C. The heating is accoinj)ained by the formation of much gas ; after 
6 or 7 weeks, the temperature decreases, becoming normal, when the shoots 
can be used as fodder. 

Noticing the strongly vinous odour of the vats when opened, tlic author 
wished to find out how much alcohol was produced during ensilage. The* 
shoots were distilled with water in a Dkroy retort. The following quanti- 
ties of alcohol per 100 gm. dry matter were ol^tained on various dates • - 
Shoots of 1917 : April 2, 1.65 ; April 16, 1.60 ; May 21, 1.45 ; June 11, 1.35 ; 
July 20, 1.25 ; October 10, 1.50. 

The wood yields much more alcohol than the leave.s, which is quite easy 
to understand, as taking equal weights the leaves contain more water. The 
liquid f)btained by distillation contains only traces of water. The composi- 
tion of the alcohol is : ethyl alcohol, 94.8 % ; methyl alcohol, 5.1 %. 

The origin of the alcohol produced in the shoots during*ensilage is 
purely physiological and is due to the condition of asphyxia in which the 
leaves are kept (intracellular fermentation). Any bacterial fermentation 
must be excluded, as the action of the yeasts is annulled by the high tem- 
perature and the absence of an important amount of volatile acid in the dis- 

(i) See R. October 1918, No. 1135. {Ed.) 
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tillate shows the non-existence of a lactic fermentation that might eventually 
adapt itself to the high temperature produced. 

As the mother-liquor of the distillation had an acid reaction and depo- 
sited abundant crystals on concentration, the author examined it and found 
that the crystals consisted of tartaric acid, some 225 gm. of this acid being 
present per lo^^) gm. of raw material. The author then treated ensilaged 
shoots that had not been distilled with 4 % hydrochloric acid, thus apply- 
ing the industrial method for the extraction of tartaric acid from grape re- 
sidue. The results showed that the woody parts contained less than the 
leaves. In order to ascertain whethr the tartaric acid content remained 
constant, even when growth was stopped, the author carried out a series of 
tests on shoots immediately after the vintage ; the tests were continued until 
the leaves began to fall and those for the shoots were continued for about 
a month after. The results showed that the tartaric add content of the 
leaves had decreased by nearly 45 % between the moment when, just after 
the vintage time, the vine continued to grow and that when the first cold 
brought about the fall of the leaves. The depletion of the woody parts is 
much more rapid (70 %) during the .same period, which tends to show that, 
under the action of the reflux of sap, the cells are partly emptied, allowing 
the tartaric acid salts to dilluse. 

6a2 - Utilisationof the Root of Wild Chervil (An^/rrisci/s sj^/yesfr/s). —Colin, h., 
In the Bultenn ae 4 Association des Chimistes de Sucrerie et de Dtshllerie, Vol. XXXV, 
Nos. 10-12, pp. 106-107. Parts, April, IVIay-June, 1018. 

The author has studied a wild Umbelliferous plant, very common in 
wa)oded parks, known as wild chervil (Anthnscus sylvestns), whose root 
contains a fair amount of crystallisable sugar and starch. The average 
results of several analyses are, per 100 gm. of fresh material i" reducing, 
o.qG gm ; saccharose, 5.()4 gm.; starch, 14.50 The root has a pronounced 
odour of wild carrot accompained by a disagreeable poisonous odour, but 
neithei of these smells comes from any toxic substance ; stock, how^ever, 
refuse the root. 

The root of chervil seems most suitable for the production of alcohol ; 
nearly all the sugar can be extracted with water ; the starch would then be 
treated by one of the usual processes. The author has made sure that the 
odorous substances do not interfere with the develoj)ment of the yeast. An- 
thisretis is a biennial plant; it should be gathered at the end of the first period 
of growth, for it then contains most carbohydrates ; at the beginning of the 
next year, the plant begins to form .seed and the root empties 

643 - Industrial Residues from the Oil-bearing Seeds of the Family Meliaceae and 
their possible Agricultural Utilisation. — ukcoq, R., in the Bulletin de la SociHS de 
Pharmacte, Vol. XXV, Nos. 5-6, p. 156. Paris, 191 8. Summarised in the Annales des FaU 
sifUations ef Fraudes, Year XI, Nos. 121-122, p. 39^1. Paris, November-December, 1918 

The author, after stud5H[ng various cakes made from exotic oil-bearing 
seeds found those of Agadirachta zwrf/6Yi,^(decorticated : 5 of nitrogen) 
and Trichilia emctica (4 % of nitrogen) of special interest to agriculture. 
Next come those of the African C arapa (decorticated : 3-4 % of nitrogen). 
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then, at the bottom of the list, those of Amoora Rohituka (2.5-2.75 % of 
nitrogen) and Carapa gmanensis (1-1.3 % of nitrogen). 

The author would like to see the seeds of the chief colonial species bet- 
ter utilised, for they are doubly valuable : for soap and stearin manufacture 
on account of their oil and for agriculture on account of the residue left 
after extraction 

644 < Methods for Preventing Vegetable Margarine from turning RanckL — Jacob- 
sen, }ii. C., in Foha Mtcrobtolo^tca^ Vol. V, pp. 94-902, 19x8. Suimnariseci by Mouton, H«, 
in de I'lm, tUut Pasteur ^ Revues el Analyses ^ Vol. XVlI, No. 6, p. 208. Paris, Blarcii» 

1919. 

At the present day, large quantities of margarine are made from co- 
conut, palm and other oils. This margarine, like butter, is liable to become 
rancid owing to the action of microorganisms, especially in hot weather. Cul- 
tures of the bacteria isolated, grown on emulsions of vegetable oils with agar, 
have shown the action of moulds, amongst which Penicillium glaucum and 
Cladospontm hutyn play the principal part. The odour given off in cultures 
by these organisms is just like that f natural rancidity. Now watei, ev( u in 
very smaU amounts (2 to 5 per 1000), is iiidis})ensLble for the giowth of 
these organiem and. consequently of the production of lancidity. Vegetable 
margarine can, therefore, K* prevent d from going rancid by adding jinti- 
septics that will dissolve in the drops of water contained in th^ margarine, 
the quantity used depending on the total water content. That of the com- 
mercial product, often as much as 14 %, would require from 2.5-^^ % of 
sea salt, but tliis quantity is too much for human food. So only 2 % of 
salt can be used, together ivitii 2 per 1000 of sodium benzoate or 0.75 per 1000 
of benzoic acid. The margarine can be kept at least 5 weeks by adding 2 % 
of sea vsalt -)- 4 per 1000 of borax -f 2 per 1000 of boric acid. 

64 5 - Cholesterol In Milk. — Denk, W. and Mtnot, a S , in the Journal of B%olos,uial Chem- 
siry, Vol XXXVI, No, i, pp. 59-614-2 Tables, Baltimore, October, 1918. 

Numerous determinationb of the cholesterol in healthy and diseased 
human and animal blood have been made but the investigations have not yet 
been extended to other 01 g, uric liquids or the products of secretion, especir 
ally milk. The authors, therefore determined the cholesterol content of 
several samples of fresh milk by Block’s colorimetric method, determining 
at the same time the fat content by the Babcock method The results show 
that variations in the cholesterol content of cow’s milk are in proportion 
to those of its fat content. The cholesterol content of the samples analysed 
varied from 10.5 mgm. to 17.6 mgm. per 100 cc. 

The effect of the cholesterol content of food on that of the blood has 
often been shown. It, therefore, seems probable that the ingestion of choles- 
terol in the food must increase the cholesterol content of milk. This hypo- 
thesis also seems to be confirmed by the fact that the determination of the 
cholesterol content of several samples of human milk showed that, as a 
rule, this content is higher in such milk (up to 38 mgm per 100 cc.) than in 
cow’s milk. This is probably due to the higher cholesterol content of the 
diet of nursing mothers. 

[84M4(] 
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646 - Hib Slant^tering Yield of Cattle, Goats and ffiieep In Italian Somaliland. — 

Crovbri, P., in the Rtvistadel Freddo, Year V, No. 3, pp. 93-97 •+• 4 Pigs. Rome^ March, 1919. 

Experiments with cattek. — These were made with 16 animals 
bought in the Merca and Audegle markets and coming from different parts- 
of the colony. They were slaughtered during the dry season (Decembei 
15-March 15). Many animals in Somaliland belong to the Giddu breed. 
The anitnals ^ere in mediocre condition, which may be taken as normal 
for the dry season. The following data were obtained : — 


Average yield on slaughtering (16 beasts) in % 9! the 

live weight 54.64 

Yield of cattle of the Giddu breed and its crosses 53 29 

« » » » Ghcrra breed 56.20 

» » » » Boran breed 56.58 

» » » under 3 years 53.28 

» » » over 3 '// years 55.54. 

» » bulls and bull-calves 30.91 

» » bullocks 56.20 

» » cows 56.77 


The slaughtering yield is thus fairly high. The live weight, after fast- 
ing 12 hours, varies between 145-360 kg. (3i()-77o lb.). The only by-pro- 
duct utilised at present in the colony is the skin, though the fat is sometimes 
made use of. The author has been able to dry the blood perfectly in the 
sun, without any trace of putrefaction, but care must be taken to break up 
the clots. 

The skin loses 60 % of its weight on drying. The weight of the fresh 
skin (average of 16 cattle) varied between 14 and 27.5 kg. The price of the 
meat was 16 centimes per kg. for animals bought directly from the herds and 
23 centimes per kg, for animals bought from butchers in Merca. This price 
includes the market value of the skin in Merca, but no account has been tak- 
en of the fat and other by-products, wliicb, were the trade better organised, 
might become valuable. Thus the organisation of a slaughtering industry 
with the object of supplying the home country with preserved or frozen 
meat would probably pay well. 

Experiments with goats. - In spite of the scarcity of pastures these 
animals were in good condition, thus showing that they are well adapted to 
their environment Animals slaughtered, 30 ; average yield, 4Q.91 % ; 
yieldof entire males, 51.33 % ; 5deld of females, 49.12 %. Skin of good quali- 
ty, weighing about 5 kg.; excellent meat, free from the characteristic goaty 
smell. 

Experiments with .sheep. — Average yield of 13 animals, 41.86 %; 
males, 45.2 % ; females, 38.95 %. Excellent meat ; the accumulation of 
fat at the base of the tail is much appreciated. 

Camee meat, — The natives prefer camel meat ; if this meat began to 
be consumed generally in Italy, Somalij^nd could supply large quantities. 


647 - Sudanese Wool. — See No. 624 ol this Review, 
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648 W^i^gRAffl^r Leather. *— ISuUeUn (U V Office colonial (fnim V Europe nouvelle of Kov. 
i6, 1918), Year XIU, No. 133. PP- 29-30. Parls-Mclun, January, 1919. 

France could obtain nearly all her requirements in leather from 
her colonies. Madagascar alone could furnish considerable amounts 
as is shown by the appended Table, which shows the exportation of leather 
from 1911 to 1915 inclusive : — 


Years 

Kg 

Number of skius 

1911 

6 388 210 

638000 

1912 

7 346616 

735 000 

I9T3 

8 032 698 

800 000 

1914 

5525932 

552 000 

1915 1 

7 863 889 

i 736 000 


The average of the 5 years 191T-1915 represents an export of about 
700 000 skins. 


649 - On the Preservation of Oils. — FeuUle d^informaHom du MtnisU're de V Agriculture 
Year XXIV, No. 11, p. 5* Paris, March 18, 1919. 

Note communicated by the Service de Toleiculture 
In 1918 experiments were carried out on the treatment of the by- 
products obtained in the manufacture of oils, in order to find out the best 
way of treating the residuum of olives and of preserving olives to be used 
for making oil, and the oils tlieniselves subjected to the influence of the at- 
mosphere and light. The conclusions arrived at are given below : — 

1) The best recipients for preserving oils are those that best isolate 
them from atmospheric agencies and sudden changes of temperature ; 
the products keep perfectly in stoneware jars that are kept quite full. 

2) When the products are being removed, when they are liable to be 
acted on by the air, there is always an appreciable increase of acidity; this 
increase in acidity is all the greater the more the volume of liquid and the 
surface in contact with the air are greater. 

3) Metal recipients (tin-plate) are not advisable; they can be used, 
however, if placed in a store with a stable average temperature (12-150C.). 

4) Glass recipients are always preferable to metal ones, for they iso- 
late the liquid better from changes of temperature. 

5) In recipients made of ordinary glass, white (“ frosted '’), green, 
yellow and blue glass, placed in full light during all the experiments, the oils 
were not affected by the light in either closed or open rooms. The increase in 
acidity of the oils preserved in these recipients was always greater than that 
of oils kept in stoneware jars, about equal to that of oils kept in tins pro- 
tected from the air and lower than the acidity of the drainage of tins. 

Certain practical rules for the preservation of oils can be deduced from 
these conclusions. But the most curious observation was that, in bottles 
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coloured red or pink, the acidity of the oils had a marked tendency to 
decrease. This interesting observation will be verified experimentally 
by M. Bonnet, Director of the “ Service de loleiculture at Marseilles. 

650 - The Preservation of Tomatoes in Tins. — carles, p.,in v Industrie fran^aise dc lu 
Conserve, Year V, No. 25, PP- 391 - 303 . Paris, December, 1918. 

The makers of tomato preserves have a tendency to put their products 
up in tins, which enables them to hide the paleness and lack of deUvSily 
of the fruit gathered at the end of the season. The acidity of the pulp 
has Httle if any effect upon the metal when the fruit is of good quality, 
gathered when perfectly ripe. This holds good for the extracted, concen- 
trated or reduced product. The French laws require that the product in 
this state should contain at least 15 gm. of dry matter per cent. But, in 
a case like this, the attack will take place if a little salt is added to the pulp 
to flavour it; here the vegetable acidity, by its mass, displaces the mineral 
acidity (hydrochloric acid), which attacks the metal, forming tin chloride, 
a substance not definitely toxic, but of doubtful harmlessness, since it 
does not occur naturally in any food. When the pulp is not of first class 
quality, or made with late-season fruit, the acidity is all the greater, at any 
rate more bare owing to the lack of sugar, pectic substances or other 
** metal isolators ; it then has moie action on the metal. The action is 
considerably increased when sodium chloride is added ; then, in time, the 
boxes bulge to such an extent that, on opening, the contents spurt out and 
much is lost. 

It is not a question of putrid fermentation, but possibly, in certain 
cases, of alcoholic fermentation of the added natural sugar. The author 
ascribes it particularly to the action of the acidity on the tin. This could 
be proved by testing for the tin salt in the ash of the pulp. If there is a 
positive result, the tin is unsaleable, as it bulge:^ and is contaminated with a 
salt foreign to the fruit. In consequence great care should be taken be- 
fore canning reduced, concentrated 01 extracted natural tomato pulp in 
tins. The same applies to canning the pulp of soirel, spinage or other 
acid vegetables. 

65,1 - Preservation of Beet Tops in Siloes. — chavastblox, r., in the Comptes rendus de 
VAcadimie d' Agriculture de France, Vol. V, No. 7, PP* 221-223. Paris, February 19, 1919 

Samples of sugar beet tops ensilaged in October-November in a silo 
of beaten earth covered with clay soil had been obtained in the following 
March from the sugar refinery at Bourdon (Francfc) ; they were at once shut 
up, pressing them down tightly in glass jars provided with glass covers. 

Part was analysed at once, the remainder being stored in a cellar 
after the covers were sealed on the jars with tallow, so that the changes 
could be followed. 

When the jars were opened in May in the following year,i. e. after 14 
months, the product had the same appearance and its odour was rather plea- 
sant. 
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butter, and fish* The data published arc the results of investigations and 
observations made by specialists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The author (Professor in the Faculty of Science of Clermont-Ferrand) 
gives the results of his analyses of samples taken immediately and samples 
kept 14 months. 

The practical lesson of the experiment is that, if the silage is well made, 
it can be kept in reserve if it is not utilised the first year, without any fear 
of losing any of its food value for a year or more : the perfection of the 
preservation depends on the care taken to keep the silage from the action 
of the air, as it should be kept xmder anaerobic conditions. 

For these reasons the silo should be cemented, with smooth internal 
walls in the shape of rectangular parallelepipeds, open in front and above 
(e. g., 5 ft. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high), the superior and anterior faces should 
be closed by slides fitting between the lateral walls, fixed in front when fill- 
ing and covered above, after the silage has been beaten down well by a 9 in. 
layer of beaten earth ; the more permeable the earth the thicker should 
be the layer used. The layer of earth should be rounded, being kept in 
shape by the application of fresh earth if required during the period of pre- 
servation. In hot weather the earth should be watered sufficiently to pre- 
vent it from cracking, 

652 - Chemistry of Sweel Glover Sili^e in Comparison with Alfalfa Silagai^— Swanson 
C. O. and Taouf, E. E.i in the J )urnal of AgrtcuUural Research^ Vol. XV, No. 2, pp 123-132 
4 * 5 Figures. Washington, October 14, 1918. 

After the alfalfa and sweet clover for the experiment had been cut they 
were left to wilt in the sun for 2 hours, then chopped up, and packed tightly 
into quart milk bottles which were then hermetically sealed. The alfalfa 
was bottled alone, the clover both alone and with 10 times its amount of 
ground maize. The material in each bottle was weighed (about 700 gm,). 
During the first week tliree bottles of each fodder (alfalfa, clover, clover 
and maize) were opened each da>, during the second week every other day, 
each week during the next four weeks, und then each month for as long 
as w^as necessary. The silage was of the best quality, and when open it 
was weighed and the colour and quality judged. The moisture content of 
the fodder in each bottle was determined by 100 gm. samples. The aqueous 
extract was made with 100 gm. samples, using 43 cc. of carbon dioxide 
free water, shaking by machine for 2 hours, and filtration through a linen 
cloth. The fitratc was centrifugalised for 5 minutes, and completely freed 
from the super-natant dark liquid by passing through a folded filter. 
In this filtrate were determined : i) The acidity by titration with phenol- 
phthalein ; 2) the acidity by the hydrogen electrode ; 3) the amino-nitrogen 
by titration in the presence of formaldehyde with thymolphthalein as indi- 
cator ; 4) the amino-nitrogen by titration in the presence of formaldehyde 
to a certain hydrogen-ion concentration determined by the hydrogen elec- 
trode ; 5) the total nitrogen ; 6) the total nitrogen in the water extract not 
precipitated by phosphotungstic add. 

The alcoholic extract was prepared with another 100 gm. sample of 
silage by the addition of 250 cc. of 95 % alcohol. After some time enough 
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carbon dioxide-free water was added to bring the volume up to 500 cc. 
The subsequent treatment was the same as that for the aqueous extract. 
The results, summarised in tables and figures, were as follows : — 

The loss of weight of the silage after 98 days was about i %. Losses 
caused by fermentation in an hermetically sealed silo are, therefore, in- 
significant. 

The acidity of the alcoholic extract of the three kinds of silage was 
higher than that of the water extract when titration was made to the point 
of colour change for phenolphthalein. With the electrometric method and 
titration to a hydrogen-ion concentration of Ph — 8.3 (point of colour change 
for phenolphthalein), the difference between the results obtained with the 
aqueous extract and the alcoholic extract was insignificant. The higher 
values obt;dned by the colorimetric method for the alcoholic extract were 
probably due to the strongly coloured matter extracted by the alcohol, 
thus liiding the end point. 

Most of the acidity developed during the first 14 days. 

The addition of maize meal to sweet clover increased the acidity of 
the silage. 

The amino- nitrogen content was practically the same in the aqueous 
and alcoholic extracts. The amino-nitrogen content of alfalfa silage was 
much higher than that of clover silage without maize flour. The addition of 
maize flour to clover docs not influence the amount of amino-nitrogen de- 
veloped. 

The amide-nitrogen content determined by StutzEr’s method was a lit- 
tle higher than the amino-nitrogen content determined by the form- 
aldehyde method. The amide nitrogen present was about one-half of the 
total nitrogen. 

About */3 of the total nitrogen of the silage was soluble in water and in 
50 % alcohol, the action of the two solvents being about ecjual. 

The results seem to show that it is more easy V « make silage from sweet 
clover alone than from alfalfa alone. 

653 - Suitable Storage Conditions for Certain Perishable Food Products. — u. s Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, BuUelin No, 72g, lo pp. -f- i Table. Washingtou, July 24, 1918. 

For some years the U. >S. Department of Agriculture has ])een collect- 
ing information on the factois influencing the keeping of various perishable 
agricultural products in storage. Some of this information has already 
been published in various bulletins of the department, but much has not 
been made available for the use of those managing big storage warehouses. 
Recently the Federal Reserve Board asked the Department of Agriculture 
for information on the storing of the principal perishable commodities sub- 
ject to a preferential rate of re-divSeount (best storage conditions, length of 
storage, percentage of shrinkage during storage, etc.). 

The information given is summarised in a table, and deals with apples, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions, cabbages, eggs, frozen ^gs, poultry, 
The following data, extracted from the-k table, deal exclusively with the 
cold storage of perishable products. 

Apples , — Apples to be cold stored should be suitably sorted and packed. 
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rapidly stored, cooled, and carefully inspected. The temperature should 
be from to 32® F., and the relative humidity from 85 to 90 %. Duration 
of storage, from 3 to 6 months for winter varieties. Shrinkage in storage, 
from 2 to 5 %. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes aie sometimes cold stored. The temperature 
should be from 35<> to 40°!'., and the relative humidity 80 to 85 %. Dura- 
tion of storage, 7 months or more. 

Onions, — When onions are cold stored the temperature must be from 
32® to 36®F., and the humidity low. They should be examined each month. 

Egs^s. — The temperature should be from 20^ to 32‘^F., and the humidity 
from 82 to 85 %. Fresh clean eggs with unbroken shells can be stored for 
9 to JO months. The sale of preserved eggs begins at the end of summer and 
continues till March. The maximum shrinkage is 5.5 %. 

For frozen eggs the cold storage temperature must be from o^ to lO^^F. 
'I'hey sliould be transported in refrigerating waggons. 

DressxM poultrv* — Poultry to be cold stored must be fresh. The best 
temperature is from o® t > lo^P'. The duration of storage is 12 months, and 
the shrinkage i to 3 %. 

Butter, — The temperature must not exceed 2<>F. Butter to be held in 
cold storage for several months must be made from cream of limited acidity, 
pasteurised, cooked, and churned without further ripening. The shrink - 
age is in general from 0.5 to i %. Storage should not last more thlm 12 
months. 

Ftsh, — Fish may be stored for not more than one year at a tempera- 
ture of qo to lo^F, and must be inspected each month. The shrinkage 
is of no commercial importance. 

65 f - The Frozen Meat Industry in South America. — Middlhbwok, iu El Campo, year 
III, No 25, pp. 5-7* Buenos Ayres, November 1918. 

According to semi-official estimates there were 27 050 000 cattle and 
44 850 000 sheep in the Argentine in 1918, but the author thinks these 
figures are far short of the truth. The great development of stock rearing 
in the Argentine is due to the cultivation of lucerne. In 1895, this fodder 
plant was erown on 713 000 hectares only ; in 1919, 4 706 000 hectares ; 
in 1918, 9 million hectares, which is probably a world record. While in 
I()I3, the value of all the products of stock rearing, or 200 million gold 
pesos, icjuesented less than 40% of the total exports, in 1917 it had 
reached 376 million gold pesos, or 68 % of the total exports. 

'i'he exportation of meat from the Argentine was almost constant from 
1911 to 1915 ; in 1916, it increased by 32% over the figures of the previous 
year ; in 1917, it reached 559 216 metric tons. 

In 1914, 13 ouo metric tons of cold storage meat were exported from the 
Argentine, while over 100 000 metric tons in 1917 and about 150 000 me- 
tric tons in 1918 were exported. In Europe the consumption, from 46 000 
metric tons in 1913, became 415 000 metric tons in 1917, in which year the 
world's production was 965.000 metric tons, divided as follows : — South 
America, 540 000 m. tons ; Australia, 119 000 m. tons; New Zealand, 117 000 
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m, tons ; Canada, 55 000 m. tons ; South Africa, 22 000 m. tons ; United 
States and other countries, 112 000 m. tons. 

The first Argentine frozen meat works was founded at Campana, on the 
rio Parand, by the River Plate Fresh Meat Co. At present (1918) the follow- 
ing firms have frozen meat works for cattle : — UaNegra, Wilson, La Blanca 
at Avellaneda ; Armour, Swift, at la Plata ; Las Palmas, at Campana and 
Las Palmas ; Anglo, Smithfields, at Zarate ; Cuatreros, at Bahia Blanca. 
Of works dealing with sheep there are those of the Swift Co. at San Julian 
and Rio Gallegos and those (on the coasts of Patagonia, Argentina and Chili), 
of San Gregorio, Rio Seco, Ultima iCsperanza and Rio Grande. The Armour 
Co. has just finished one at Santa Cruz. At Monte\ndeo there are three 
important works belonging to the firms of S vvift, T Jruguaya and Artigas. The 
frozen meat establishments in Argentina slaughter 15 000 cattle and 25000 
sheep a day and employ over 30 000 wc ikmcn. 

One of the greatest efforts accomplished by the frozen meat industry in 
Argentina under the abnormal conditions of the war was to have frozen 
all the meat (e. e., brought it to a temperature below (>oC., which reqtxires 
5 to 6 days) instead of chilling it (i. e., brought to a temperature slightl>' 
above o«C., which requires 46 hours) as was usual before the war. In 1918 
practically no chilled meat was exported from the Argentine, while, before 
the war, some 3 million quarters were exported yearly. Frozen meat works 
are often able to increase their production without any corresponding 
increase in space or machinery. 

The North-Americaii companies have founded large works in Brazil, 
Uruguay and Paraguay ; in Uruguay, 141 000 head were slaughtered in 
1913, against 528 000 in 1917 (perha|)S half the production). In the first 
7 months of 1915, Brazil only exported 6 metric tons of preserved meat ; 
during the same period of 1918, about 10000 metric tons were exported, 
while the quantity of frozen meat «^hii)ped, which had ]>een nil in the first 
seven months of 1914, was over 40 000 metric tons for the same period in 
1918. In Paraguay there are 3 large works that preserve meat ; in 1916 
there was not one. 

There is a very promising market in the United States for the sale 
of Argentine frozen meat, in spite of efforts made by the former country 
to increase its livestock population. In fact before the war, its livestock 
was decreasing but, owing to the great efforts made to increase stock rearing, 
the number had reached 06 830 000 head on January 1, i()i8, an increase of 
about 5 '% over the number for i()i7 and over 18 % more than that for 1913, 
when the minimum number of 56 527 000 head had been recorded. While 
the United States had exported a negligible quantity of meat to Europe in 
1913, in 1917, over 100 000 tons were exported. But this increase was ob- 
tained by curtailing home consumption, tor the United States cannot be 
considered, under normal conditions, as an exx^orter of frozen meat, but 
rather as an importer. In fact, in i()i4, the United States imported 53 ooc 
metric tons from the Argentine and 1 7 700 m. tons from Australia. 
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DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OE UNKNOWN 

ORIGIN. 

655 - •• Matizado” a Disease of Sugar Cane Observed in the Isiand of Porto Rieo. — 

Stevenson, J. A., in the Revista de ARricuUura de Puerto Rtco, Vol. I, Nos. 1-2, pp. 18-25 + 

I Eig. San Juan, Porto Rico, April-May, 1918. 

The disease of sugar cane called '' matizado has been long known in 
Porto- Rico, but it has only been studied specially, for the last two years or so. 

The first researches showed that it is a serious infection that extends 
from the zone including the region of Arecibo and Utuado up to the planta- 
tions of Aguadilla. Since then the disease has spread rapidly, as it now oc- 
curs from Rio Piedras to Aguadilla on the northern coast of the island, and 
from Ponce to Cabo Rojo on the southern coast. 

The plantations on the extreme west of the island like those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Utuado, Ajuntas and other localities in the centre, are very 
severely attacked by the disease. The greatest damage was observed in 
the plantations of Camtty, Quebiadillas and Isabela. 

Considerable losses have been recorded. The diseased plants stop 
growing ; the first shoot does not grow to the right shape and the second 
and third cannot be utilised. The trade will not buy diseased canes. 

The disease can be easily rec(^gnised when it appears on the leaves in 
its typical form. A kind of mosaic produced by yellowish white irregular 
blotches with fimbriate edges ajipears on the plant organs. The bottom 
of the attacked part usually remains greenish and may become j^ellow as the 
disease progresses. The blotches may be scanty and spread over the sur- 
face, or they may be so nunieious as to cover a large part of the blade. 
At the onset of the attack, whether on the stem or on the very young leaves, 
the bottom of the invaded area is of a yellowish or yellowish green co- 
lour, interrupted with spots of an apparently normal green colour. Besides 
the fact that the leaves are blotched, diseased plants tend to become 
withered or dwarfed. In the case of an advanced attack, scabby, slightly 
hollow, longitudinal blotches, of a dark colour that finally turns grey, ap- 
pear on the stem. These blotches may become so numerous as completely 
to cover the stem, which then shrinks and dries up. 

At first the white or ** Otahiti " cane was found to be specially liable 
to the disease and it can now no longer be grown. The striated cane, at 
first sufficiently resistant, is now seriously attacked in many places. The 
wine-coloured cane known as Cavengerie ” is apparently losing its immu- 
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nity. Many varieties, especially foreign ones, have been tried in infected 
soil, and although not one of them has proved to be free from the disease, 
their different degree of susceptibility appears to allow some hope for the 
future. 

“ Matizado is now considered as an infectious disease caused by a dis- 
turbance or change in the sap. It has been proved that the disease is trans- 
mitted by cuttings from infected canes ; but there are also other means of 
transmission. 

In order to combat the disease : — i) use cuttings from healthy plants 
only ; 2) remove and destroy infected cancs or, at any rate, cut them if 
it is not possible to remove them completely ; 3) when the infected canes are 
too numerous in a plantation and when their destruction would not benefit 
the plantation economically, it is best to plough them up and grow another 
kmd of crop ; 4) introduce and test . esistant varieties of cane ; 5) improve 
existing methods of cultivation. 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI. BACTERIA AND OTHER 
LOWER PLANTS. * 

656 - Myxomycetes, Bacteria and Fungi of Porto Rico. — Stevenson, j. a., in The jour- 
ml of the Depariment of A^ricuUuret of Porto Rico, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 125-264, San Juan, 
P. R., July, I9r8. 

Reports on the myxomycetes, bacteria, and fungi of Porto Rico are 
scattered in numerous publications, most of which are edited outside the 
island and are, therefore, not easily or quickly accessible by those studying 
these micro-organisms on the spot. P'or this reason it was opportune to 
unite in one paper, like that under review, a list of all the myxomycetes, 
bacteria, and fungi reported for Porto Rico, their hi'^^t, the locality in which 
they were found, the names of those who found them, and a bibliography 
on the subject. 

The species enumerated do not form a complete list of the island flora 
in myxomycetes, bacteria, and fungi iiroperly speaking. The list given 
must rather be considered as the starting point for a more thorough study by 
local collectors who may add to it the species found by them. The number 
of species given might easily be doubled. The author has not had the ne- 
cessary time or means to undertake a critical study of the species enumerated. 

The list includes 1035 species divided into 312 genera. To make the 
reader's task easier this list is followed by two supplementary indices, 
one of the host plants, the other of the families and genera mentioned in the 
work. The bibliography includes 103 Phiglish publications, i German, 
and I Spanish. 

657 > Resistance of Various Wheats to Rust and Lodging, in Tuscany, Italy.- Sce 

No. 581 of this Review. ' 


658 - Patents for the Prevention and Ck)ntrol ol Diseases and Pests of Plant. — see 
No. 639 of this Review. 
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659 - A Third Biologic Form of Puccinim gnminis on Wheat. — Ebvctb, m^. and 

SxAKMAN, E. C., in the Journal of Agricultural Research^Vol. XIII, No, la, pp. 651-634. 

Wjishington, D. C., Jtine 17, 1918. 

Up to the present two biologic forms of Puccinia graminis Pers. have 
been reported — P. graminis /. Tritici Pirikss. and Henn. and P, graminis 
f. Tritici-compacti Stack, and Pieni. 

On October 18, 1917, 7 ^ was found on a clump of wild wheat 

at Stillwater, Oklahoma Repeated cultural experiments made by the 
Agricultural Station of Minnesota ITniversity and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Ikireau of l^lant Indust^, showed the rust to be a form 
distinct from the two biologic ones mentioned. Kxperiments on this third 
unidentified biologic form are in progress. 

buu - Yellow Leafblotch of Alfalfa Caused by the Fungus Pyrenopeziza medica* 

g^inis, — JoNLS, F. K., in Ihc Journal of Ai^rtcuUural Research ^ Vol. XIll, No. 6 

PP 3 ^ 7*320 'h 6 I'igis- + 3 Flalcs Washington, May 6, 191S. 

Under the name of Yellow-leaf blotch of alfalfa the author describes 
a serious fungoid disease of wheat, observed in America between 1915 and 
1917 only. It has been known* for a long time in Hurojxi, where it is not regard- 
ed as serious. In the United States it lias so far been observed in Vermont, 
New Jersey, Virginia, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, South Dakota, California, Idaho, OregoiTf' and 
Washington. There seems no doubt that it occurs in all the large alfalfa- 
growing districts of the United States. 

The disease may usually be distinguished by the apjx^arance of a long 
yellow blotch on the leaf. Later small orange-coloured points (pycnidia) 
appear on the up{)er surface of tlie leaf. These points soon turn deep brown, 
and even almost black. The affected part of the leaf dies and, on the under 
surface, raiely on the upper one, appear small black dots (ajiothecia) , dif- 
ferent from the first ones. The disease also attacks the stems, but less 
badly than the leaves. 

The disease injures the plant directly by slowly killing the affected 
leaves, or indirectly by favouring the access and development of other 
organisms in the weakened leaves. 

The causal organism, Pyrenopeziza medicaginis Fuckel, is a disco- 
mycete wliich, as has already beeen said, produces first a conicUal stage 
{Sporonema phacidioides Desmazieres) on the hving leaves, and later, 
ascigerous stages (Pyr. M edicagensis) on the ]iart already killed by the 
fungus. The fungus has been grown in cultures and both stages of the 
parasite produced. 

Infection seems to occur only through ascospores which, upon germi- 
nating, penetrate the epidermal cells of the leaf. The fungus liibernates 
on dead leaves, infected the previous autumn. 

Cutting diseased alfalfa before the ascigerous stage has developed on 
infected leaves appears to hold the disease in check. 

66x - Diseases and Pests of Hevea in Belgian Congo. — See No. 600 of this Rmew, 
[SSf-Sft] 
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662 > Ciyptogsmle Diseases of the Beet Favonred by an Excess of Sodium Nitrate, 
in France. — See No. 374 of this Review. 

663 ~ AlaaltiUithtol K»lat/a iai/fol/a, in Columbia, U. S. A. — Bnlows, e. m. a., 
in the Journal of AgrtcuUutal Research, Vol. XIII, No. i, pp. 199-212 + 2 Pigs. + 4 
Plates. Washington, April 15, 1918). 

During the summer of 1914 a bed of Kalmia latifolia ly. (mountain 
laurel) in the grounds of the IT. S. Department of Agriculture was attacked 
by a disease characterised by the appearance of small, irregular, dark brown 
spots on large areas on the blade or the whole leaf. In its early stages the 
disease frequently occurs at or near the tip of the leaf, or near its edge. 
Gradmilly the diseases passes down the petioles to the branches, and may 
eventually kill the whole plant. The author also found the disease in Rock 
Creek Park and on the liills round Anacostia, D. C. 

Sections of infected leaves showed the presence of a very delicate myce- 
lium in the tissues. Cultures were made and a fungus isolated which was 
found experimentally to be the cause of the disease. The author considers 
this fungus to be a species new to science, and describes it under the name 
of Phomopsis Kalmiac. 

G64 - Diseases and Pests of Pinas Pines in Italy. — See No. 609 of this Review, 

665 - Keith is thujins a Disoomycetes Injurious to Thuya gigantea in Ire- 
land. — I’ETH BRii) K, G. 11., in the Journal of Forestry, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 

PP* 93'07. lyondon, April, 1919. 

In July 1918, the author visited a tree nurseryin Ban ureagh. Queen's 
County, where a serious loss of young larch trees and Thuya gigantea ISTirtt. 
had been reported. 

No fungus was Wsible on the young larches, the leaves of which turned 
yellow and fell prematurely. Subsequent investigations in the labo- 
ratory, however, showed the twigs and leaves of the plant to be completely 
covered by the mycelium of a Boirytis which had probably the cause of their 
fading. 

* The case of the Thuya plants which were three years old was quite 
different. They were nearly all dead ; only here and there in the rows 
was found a specimen which, near the base, still had green leaves and small 
parts of the twigs. On the leaves of the dead parts was an abundance of 
a kind of small, round, flat, brown-black, more or less gelatineous, blister. 
A microscopical examination showed these to be apothecia of an ascomy- 
cete subsequently determined by E. M. Wakefiicld as Keithia thujina 
Durand, a discomycete discovered in 1908 on leaves of Thuya occidentalis 
Muller, in Wisconsin, U. S. A. So far as is known this is the first time 
the fungus has been found in Great Britain, and it has not yet been noticed 
in other parts of Europe. 

It is almost certain that hundreds of yoq;ig Thuya gigantea plants iji 
the Baunreagh nursery have been killed by this ascomycete. , While on a 
visit to the district the author was unable to make a systematic search for 
the fungus on old specimens of the tree in different plantations, but it 
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was neverthelessiotmd on a tree in a plantation about ten years old. In 
this case the damage to the host was not very serious, but this does not mean 
that the parasite will not become very injurious in the future. 

It is not known how the fungus came to Baunreagh. Except for the 
case described its presence outside North America has not been reported. 
It is possible that such a fungas may have been introduced on imported 
seed, especially if it be found to attack the scales of the cones. 

Its spores might be carried mechanically on seed, or they, and perhaps 
the apothecia also, may be carried on whole cones or bits of cones mixed 
with commercial seed. If this be so it would be of value if those handling 
Thuya seeds sent some to be examined. If attacks as violent as that at 
Baunreagh were to occur in other nurseries, all the young dead or dying 
plants should be immediately pulled up and burnt. 

When choosing a position in wliich to plant a nursery, consideration 
must be given not only to the nature of the soil, its exposure, etc., but also 
to the health of the trees in the immediate neighbourhood, so as to eliminate 
as far as possible all probability of the young trees in the nursery being 
infected by diseased trees near by. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER DOWER ANIMALS 

666 - Vines Resistant to Phylloxera in Apulia, Italy. — See No. 5C0 of this Review, 

667 - ** Filao” {Casu Arina) spp,, Trees with Wood Resistant to Insects, Especially 

Ants, In Senegal. — See No. 61 z of this Review. 

668 - On a Parasitic Drosophila, from Trinidad. — nAMB, c. c., in the BuiieUn of £n- 

iomolofiical Research, Vol. IX, Pt. z, pp. 157-162 -f 4 Pigs. London, September, 1918. 

A description is given of a new species, Drosophila paradoxa, estab- 
lished from two niale^ and one feriialc found at St. Joseph, Trinidad, in De- 
cember 1917 by Mr. C. B. Wiixtams, who said it was parasitic on a Cercopid 
(Clasfoptera sp). which was found attacking cacao trees. 

The author examined a female of the genus Drosophila, also found by 
Mr. WiijjAMS at Changunda, P haina, in November, 1917. This sped- 
111 n seeme 1 , from a superficial exaiiiinatio , 1 o resemble D. paradoxa 
in ma.jy ways, but to differ from it in certain characters 

Later observations by Mr. Wnjj\MS showt‘d the Panama Drosophila 
is probably not a true parasite of Clastoptcra sp., but simply an inquiline. 
In Trinidad he collected about thirty spittle^masses of the same Clasio- 
piera about half of which contained Drosophila larvae, most of which had 
their heads buried in the abdomen of the Clastoptcra pupae. 

669 - Sycophrurus hesperophanis n. gen. and n. sp., a Hymenopterous 
Parasite of the Beetle ifesperophanes griseus) Infurious to the Pfc Tree 
in France. — Picard, P. in the Bulletin de la SocM eiUomolof>tque de France, No. 3, 
pp. 77'8o. Paris, 1919. 

Hesperuphanes ^riseus, wliich is the commonest Cerambycid beetle 
in fig wood, is parasitised in the larval state by an ichneumon, fairly common 

{••S-llf] 
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at Montpellier, which the author describes as belonging to a new genus and 
species luider the name of Sycophrurus hesperophanis. The hymenopteron 
hatches out at Montpellier in June, more rarely in May, from fig branches 
attacked by H. griseus. 

The author mentions Iphiaulax ilavator F. and Xylonomus propinquus 
Tsch. as two other parasites of the cerambycid beetle in question. 

670 - Eaelemensia bassetiel/a a Microlepidopteron Parasitic on JKermes 
spp.» Coceidae Infesting Quercus spp. in Missouri and Texas, U. S. A* ~ 

Hollinosr, a. H. and Parks, H. B. in Entomolof*ical News, Vol. XXX, No. 4, pp. 9x>zoo 
+ I Plate. Philadelphia, April, 1919. 

Euclemensia hassetlella (Clemens) has been reported in Connecticut, Flo- 
rida, Kansas, Massachusetts, and Texas. The authors, who found it in large 
numbers in Missouri and Texas, beli‘^*vc it to be common in the western half 
of the Ujiited States at least, and that the species exists in nearly all the 
States to the cast of the Rocky Mountains and probably throughout the 
North American Confederation. 

It was originally thought that the larva of the insect feeds on the galls 
which develop on oak trees It was later found that, like several other micro- 
lepidoptera, £. basscttella in the larval state, is parasitic on the scale insect 
{Kermes spp.) which live on oaks and are mistaken for galls. The authors' 
investigations confirm this theory. 

In April, 1917, near Albany, Gentry County, Missouri, Parks found a 
specimen of Quercus imhricaria IVIichx., badly infested with Kermes pettiti 
lihrh. vSubsequejit careful investigations showed that some of the cocci- 
dae contained larvae of a lepidopteron identified by Bt^sck, after it had 
been bred in the laboratory by HoIvUNOKR, as E. basscttella. The breeding 
was begun on June g, and the first adult insect emerged on the 27th of 
the same month. By. the middle of July, 23 adrl^s had already emerged. 
On July 12, some of the apparently normal Kermes wQm opened, and in 
them were found three larvae and four pupae of the lepidopteron. The 
adults of these were observed at liberty during July, 1917, and were found 
by Dr. Haseman visiting onion flowers. An adult was taken by Hoeeinger 
in his own kitchen garden on August 15. 

In J anuary, 1918, the authors found Q. siellata Wangenh. ,near Corsicana, 
Navarro County, Texas, badly infested with K. galliformis Riley. The 
coccidae were seriously attacked by larvae of E. bassettella. Adult micro- 
lepidoptera emerged in the laboratory from collected material towards the 
middle of July. E. basscttella has been observed as a parasite of the coedd 
in other localities in Texas, on Q, stellaia, Q. marylandica Moench, G. vir- 
giniana Mill., Q. undulata Torr., and Q. nigra L. On August 3, 1918, a single 
adult E. bassettella was found by Parks in a field of cultivated onions in 
Robertson County. 

The insect seems to have a single generation a year. So far no par asite 
is known to attack E. bassettella in any of its stages. The insect has been 
found sufiBciently plentiful to reduce aiipredably the number of the coccid 
on which it preys. 
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Morphological descriptions are given of the larvae, pupa, and adult of 
E. hassetiellaf together with information on the habits of the insect, 

071 - A Froghopperon Sugar-Cane in British Ouiaiia(i). - whuams; c. B.,in the Bulletin 

of Entomological Research, Vol. IX, Pt 2, pp. 163-173 + 3 Hgh. I^ondon, September,! 91 8, 

All along the coast of British Guiana and. as shown by observations 
made by the author in 1916, more especially along the East Coast, west of 
the Essequibo River sugar cane is attacked by the froghopper (Tomaspis 
fiavilatera Vnch). So far the insect has done no really serious injury to this 
crop, but growers look upon it with suspicion after the experience with T, 
saccharina Dist., which has become the greatest pest of sugar cane in Tri- 
nidad. 

The author gives much information on the eggs, pupae, and adults of 
T. fiavilatera winch, in addition to sugar cane, seems to feed on nearly all 
the grasses in the infested zone. Pupae of the insect were found on Cynodon 
Dactylon, Cynodon sp., Stipa sp., and Panicium laxun. Adults were found 
in rice plantations sucking the stems of rice, though they do not appear 
to do it great injury. 

During August and Scptemtxr, 1916, the following natural enemies of 
T. fiavilatera were observed ; all were fairly common : 

1) EgCt parasites : — The Vermilion Parasite (Oligosiia giraulti) 

and Haplothrips sp. ^ ^ . 

2) Parasite op the pupa : — The Syrphid Ely (Salpingogaster mgra) 
already reported from British Guiana, in 1914. 

j) Parasites of the adult : — Very abundant dragonflies, attid 
spiders, two species of predatory ants, the heteroptera Heza peramata Kirby 
and Ztius mimus Stal., the grasshoppers Pfiagis mantispa Bol., and Xiphi- 
dium propinqmm Redt., lizards, birds (Tyrannus melancholicus, Mmeivora 
tyrannus, Fluvicola pica, Arundinicola leucccephala, Crotophaga ani hierns 
xantlwrous, Quisqualus lugubris Volatina jacarma), and the mongoose. 

Before tlie author’s visit the artificial means of control ut>ed against 
T. fiavilatera consisted in flooding the land and collecting the pupae by hand. 
The author adopted the use of sweep-nets to catch the adults which are 
often found sitting on the short grass in the drains. After testing several 
kiids of net, a special kind was evolved by means of which a boy can catch 
an average of 1000 insects an hour. The boys were offered two cents per 
hundred adults taken. During September, 1916, on one plantation two 
to ten boys caught 533 540 adults in 22 days. During the same period 
540 000 pupae were collected by hand, but this required a larger gang and 
a higher price (four to five cents per hundred pupae). 

Contrary to what is found in Trinidad, the sweep-net has proved far 
more efficacious than light traps in British Guiana. 

Reasons are given why T. fiavilatera has so far caused very little damage 
in British Guiana in comparison with that done by T, saccharina in Trini 
dad. Firstly the climatic and cultural conditions in British Guiana are 

(i) See R, June 1914, No. 589 and April, 1917, No. 395. (Ed.) 

[m-iii] 
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favourable to the continual, regular existence, not only of the froghopper, 
but also of its natural enemies throughout the year. Moreovei, planters are 
aware of the danger of attacks of the large moth borer {Castnia liens) on 
sugar cane and always have an organized insect gang at work. As the dam - 
age done by froghoppers in Trinidad is well known, the slightest trace 
of them in a plantation is immediately reported and very energetic measures 
taken to exterminate them. One of the most efficacious methods adopted 
against these insects in British Guiana is flooding, which is quite impossible 
in Trinidad. The mongoose, considered as indirectly responsible for the 
abundance of froghoi^pers in Trinidad because it destroys its natural ene- 
mies (birds and reptiles) , is comparatively lare in British Guiana. Although 
on some plantations, a large pioportionof the canes are burnt before cutting, 
yet, on account of the seal city of labour, cutting is not limited to one season, 
as in Trinidad, and some canes are always standing and ser\^e as shelter. 
Moreover, when burning is practised it is done at night, when the soil is 
moist with dew, or on damp days, so that some of the trash on the ground 
and grass in the drains always remain, and the eggs and their parasites 
survive. In comparison with Trinidad there is, in British Guiana, very little 
waste land to serve as a source of infestation. 

The list of natural enemies of the froghopper in British Guiana is practic- 
ally the same as that for Trinidad, and with the exception of the green 
muscardine fungus {Mctarrhizium Anisophac) wliich might be introduced. 
Any new parasite found in Trinidad should also be useful in British Guiana. 

672 - Lymidus yaniicolor n. sp., A Coleopteron Injurious to Cacao Trees, in 
the Island of Sdo Thome. — Bcklioz, J , in the Bulletin de la SocuU entomo- 
lo"tque de France, No. 4, pp. 88-89. Paris 1919. 

A description is given of a new species, Lymidus variicolor (fam. Chry- 
someliihic) found by A. F. me Skapra, in the island of vSao Thome, where this 
insect seems to live on leaves of Theobroma C acao 

673 - Insects Injurious to the Olive Trees, in Apulia, Italy. — See No. 598 of this 

Review. 

674 - The Passion Vine Longicorn Beette, in New South Wales, Australia. — 

PROGGATT, W. W., xn The Agricultural Gazette of New South Vol. XXX, Pt. 

I* PP- 37*38 -|- I Plate. Sydney, January 2, 1919. 

The passion vine longicorn beetle [Monohammus fistulaior Germar) 
has recently been reported as injurious to the passion vine [Passi flora) 
in the Soniersby district, near Gosford, New South Wales. It is piobable 
that the insects have been present in fewer numbers in the orchards of the 
district for two or three years. The larvae bore galleries in the stems of 
the host-plant and pupate there. 

A description is giveo of the larva, pupa, and adult, 

A mixture of lime and sulphur applied from October to January may 
prevent the beetles from laying their eggs in the bark. As the eggs a^-e de- 
posited in the bark on the main steins during this period, it is possible to 
detect their presence by the cut made by the insect to deposit the eggs, and 
to destroy them. 
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lyocal infestation often originates from a dead or dying tree, either fall- 
en or cut and left standing, in which the beetles deposit their eggs. When 
the fully developed insect emerges it lays its eggs in the first suitable wild 
or cultivated plant. For this reason dead timber is often a serious ’danger 
to an orchard or garden. 

675 - Cimbex quadrimaculata^ A Hymenopteron Injurious to Almond Trees, 

in Italy. — Sarra, R., in the BollcUmo del Laboraiano di Zoologia generale e agra- 

fta della R, Scuola supertore d'AgncoUura tn Porttet, Vol. XII, pp. 275-286 -f 4 

Fig. Portici, 1917-1918. 

A description is given of Cimbex quairimaculata Mfill., together with 
biological notes on this insect, observed principally on almond tiees of 
recent years at Santeramo Colie, province of Bari, and Matera, province of 
Potenza. Only two larvae of this insect {isim.Tenthredinidae) were found by 
the author on hawthorn on which the insect lives in other parts of Italy. 
The larva of C. quadrimaculata had already been reported as injurious to 
vines at Bari, but the author never found it on that plant. Nor does it at- 
tack the vine in Sicily. In Belgium, where it is rare, it lives on hawthorn and 
plum trees. It is not included among the larvae considered injurious to 
the almond trees by those concerned with the cultivation of this tree in 
Italy and elsewhere (i) . 

The adult insects emerge during the last days of March andUirst ten 
days of April. The eggs are (lejiosited in the leaves of almond trees towards 
the middle of April. During the first len days of May the larvae Iiatch. 
Each one of these may destroy partly or totally, according to its age, from 
one to three leaves a day. In one day, therefore, twenty full-grown lar- 
vae may destroy 60 leaves, and in ten days, 600. The most serious damage 
is done to seedlings in the nursery and young, grafted trees. The larva 
undergoes three moults. From mid-June till the first ten days of July it 
weaves its cocoon under stones oc in the giound. There it remains till 
the end of February or middle of March of the following year, when it 
pupates. The pupal stage lasts about a month. The insect has one gene- 
ration a year. 

The author found that two other hymeuoptera (fam. Ichneumonidae) 
oppose the damage done by Cimbex, These are OpheUes glaucopterus, L. 
and Lampronota melancholica Grav., both with only one generation a year. 
The larvae of C, quadrimaculata are parasitised by 0 , glaucopterus and L, 
melancholica in the propoition of 20 and 25 % respectively. 

On young grafted almond trees and nursery plants Cimbex larvae are 
controlled by collection and destruction, or, better still, by spraying the 
leaves with poisonous substances in May. This method is very costly and 
unpractical on trees with high, -thick trunks, and on such trees, it is best 
to leave the larvae to the attacks of the above-mentioned ichnenmonids. 

(i) Reh, ly., Die tienschen Pemde^ in Tracer, F., Handbuch der PftanzenkrankhetUn, 
Berlin, 1913, Vol. Ill, p. 600, reports that, in 1905, the insect in question did great 
damage to almond trees in Bulgaria. (Ed,) 
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676 - Coryihueha parshteyU a Rhyncbote Injurious io Jujsrians spp., in 

Mew Jersey^ U. S. A. — Wsms, H. B and Dickerson, E. E., in The Canadian 

Entomologist^ Vol. E, No. 12, pp. 101-406. Eondon, Deceniljer, 1918, 

This species was described in 1918 by E. K. Gibson from specimens 
collected by the authois on Jufilans nigra at Hammonton, in the south of 
New Jersey. By mistake Gibson also mentioned Amelanchier intermedia 
as a host plant of Corythncha parshleyL The authors found the insect in 
the same locality on /. cinerea and J. Sieboldiana; at Cedarville and Bridge- 
ton they again found it on J. nigra. Dr. EuTz found it at Ramsey, New 
Jersey, and it has been reported from Eake Waccamaw, North Carolina, 
on Cary a nlivaeformis, and from Great l alls, Virginia, on J. nigra. There 
is no doubt that the insect also exists in many other localities, and has pro- 
bably been erroneously entered in collections as C. juglandis Fitch. 

The larvae li e in colonies on the under surface of the host plant, caus- 
ing discolouration of the upper surface. In cases of bad infestation the 
leaves turn yellow, dry up and fall in large numbers. 

The authors describe some of the biological obseivations of the insect 
made by them at Hrmmoiiton, and give a description of the egg, the five 
larval stages, and the adult. 

077 - The Seedling-Gum Moth {No/a meta/Iopau Injurious to the Crimson- 

Flower Gum and the Red Gumy in New South Wales, Australia. — rKoooATTi 

\V, W., in the A gft cultural Gazette ot New South Walcs^ Vol XXX, l»t. 3, pp. 203- 

2(»6 -h T riatt*. Sydney, Manh 3, 191Q. 

At the beginning of 1899, ni a nursery at Botany, near Sydney, the 
author found numerous seedlings of crimson-flower gum [Eucalyptus fici- 
folia) with leaves badly infested with larvae of the seedling-gum moth [Nola 
metallopa Walked). In the notes pubhslied in 1900 c)n his observations 011 
this subject, the author showed Ihis moth to be tv-mparatively rare in col- 
lections, although described for Australia many years before. 

After 1900 only a few laivae were found now and again damaging 
young gum trees. During November, 1918, however, the moth was report- 
ed as doing great damage to red gum over a large area in th_‘ Dcniliquin 
district. In this district the tre-es were stripped of most of their leaves, 
the twigs and small branches were mostly dead, and in many cases even 
the outer tliin layer of green bark was attacked by the insect. 

The larva, pupa, and adult of the moth are described. 

6/8 - Chaiepus rubra^ a Calcopteron Injurious to Oaks, in New Jersey, U. 

A, — Nicolay, a. S. and V^'PISS, II, B., in J he Lanadtan Entomologist, Vol. E, No. 

12, pp. 398-4(X) I I Plate. Eondon, December, 1918, 

ChaUpus rubra Web., a coleopteroii widely distributed throughout 
New Jersey State, is common there during May, June and September on 
Robinia and sometimes on Tilia. It has been frequently found by the au- 
thors damaging leaves of different species of oak. 

The larva of the insect bores a gallery, usually near the edge of the leaf 
by eating the parenchyma of the part attacked. The galley is visible on 
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both surfaces of the blade, but more distinct on the upper surface, where 
it appears as a long, irregular, white patch. During the second half of 
June the larvae may easily be found in their galleries. The authors ne- 
ver found more than one larva in each gallery. The pupal stage lasts about 
two weeks (last week of July and beginning of August. The adults emerge 
during the second week of August, or even later. 

A full description of the larva and pupa is given. 

679 - Phylloxera stanfordiana n. sp., a Khjmehote Observed ou Quereus 

Doug^lBSiif in Caltfomla. — Ferris, G. in Entomological News, Vol. XXX, No. 4, 

pp. 1 03-105 -h 4 Figs. Philadelphia, April, 1919. 

The genus Phylloxera seems to be very little repre^nted in the west 
of the United States. In addition to PhylL vastairix Planch, of the vine 
the only species in California appear to be the two reported by Davidson 
— PhylL popularia Perg., on poplars, and PhylL salicola Perg., on wil- 
lows. 

The author describes another species of Phylloxera, apparently new to 
science, found on oak. It is probably the first Phylloxera found on this 
plant to the west of the Missouri. It is PhylL stanfordiana n. sp., and was 
found by the author on Qi 4 erous Douglasii in the grounds of Stanford Uni 
versity, California, on September 10, 1918. 

A description is also given of the female of a species of Phylloxera 
found chiefly on twigs of Populus trichocarpa and Salix sp. at San ftancisco 
Creek, near Stanford University, and of P. candicans at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The author identified it as PhylL salicola Perg. ? It is a little doubt- 
ful whether the species in question is really PhylL salicola Perg., although 
it is similar to this species in many of its characters. There is no doubt 
that it does not correspond to PhylL popularia Perg. 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerentc responsabile 
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otio - Products from Haiiun blstid (China) and the Agricultural Future of that Coun- 
try.- Bulkttn konomque dr I'htdochtne, Year XXI, New senes, No 133, p. 1129. Hanol- 
Haiphong, November-December, roi8 

The British Consul in charge at Kiungchow and Packnoi states 
that there are at the present moment at Hainan (an island in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, province of Kouang-Joung, China) about 25 companies cultivat- 
ing Iniarubber. The products obtained are of the best quality, and 
were quoted at the end of September, in the market at Singapore, 
at no dollars the picul. Although the Singapore dollar is at present 
worth only 65 % of the Shanghai dollar, the price reached was none the 
less most interesting (i). 

At Nodoa a single company employs 500 workmen and has expended 
150 000 dollars in constructing a cart road for the use of the plantation, 
which contains about 10 000 rubber plants. 

A technical exi)ert sent to Hiiinan by an association of Chinese mer- 
chants of Malacca stated that they intended to cultivate rubber in the is- 
land. 

Coffee too thrives very well at Hainan and the plantations are prosper- 
ing, but exports are not yet organised on a large scale. 

Products of Hainan Island shown at the last agricultural exhibition 
at Canton were numerous. For example : — pine-apple fibre, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, castor-oil, various oils ; Packoi particularly sent pepper a nd 
aniseed ; Linchow was represented by its rice and beans ; Chinchow by 
yellow silk. 

From this account the possible prosperity of Hainan,^ and the utility 
of its regular and scientific cultivation can be judged. 

(i) The Shanghai dollar is the « Mexican dollar# much used in this town (5 1825 fmno al 
par) {hd) 
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68i - Overwintering of the House Fly. — hxttcbzson, r. h.» in the journal of 

iural Research, Vol. XII 1 » No. 3, pp. 149-169 + 1 Plate + Bibliography of 18 PubUcationa. 

Washington, April, 15, 1918. 

The study of the wintering of the housefly was begun during the autumn 
of 1914 at the Arlington Experimental Farm of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
In 1915 it was transferred to the Experiment Station of the Bureau of Ani 
mal Industry at Bethseda. Md. The conclusions drawn from the investiga- 
tions were as follows : 

In the latitude of Washington flies may hibernate in two ways : — 
1) byumnterru])ted reproduction in warm places where food is available and 
where they may lay; 2) during the pupal or larval stages in or under large 
manure heaps. Th(‘re is no proof that flies continue to live in the adult 
stage, from November to April in the open air, in stables having a roof, but 
no walls, in attics, or in heated buildings, or even that they are ca])able of 
doing so. Tt‘mperatures of from -9 to -io*>C are rapidly fatal to flies, and 
everything goes to show that a temperature below zero is fatal to them if* 
sufficiently prolonged. In heated buildings they live no longer than in 
equal Unqx‘ratures in summer; neither their development nor their sexual 
activity is suspended or retarded. 

Flics continue to emerge from manure Heaps up to the first week in 
Dccembt'r. Many of these late hatched flies enter heated buildings on 
warm days ; those which do not soon die. Those which enter heated build- 
ings arc, as in summer, attracted by the smell of food, and collect in kitchens, 
dining rooms, stables, etc. If they do not find food to eat they rapidly 
die. Should they find food they may continue to .live throughout December, 
Januaiy, and even February, unless they jxrish through the attacks of 
fungi. As yet 110 exireriment or observation has shown that they may live 
throughout the winter till the return of a temperature sufficiently high to 
allow them to live in the open air and to lay. If in the autumn "flies enter 
heated buildings where they can fad food and suitable places for laying 
their c^ggs, as in shiblcs or restaurants in which refuse is lett about, they 
continue rc ])roduction all thrcnigh the wdnter. In such case the flies found 
in March and April are the descendants, not the survivors, of those which 
found shelter in these places the previous autuuin. This method of wintering 
is probably much more common than is thought, csjx'ci ally in towns where 
there must be numerous centres of propagation which the flics U‘ave on the 
warm days of March and April, and these flies produce the swarms which 
begin to a])pear at the end of Miiy. 

The j)ossibility of flics hibernating in the pupal or larval state has bi^n 
shown at Washington and Columbo, Ohi(\ as well as in the more tempe- 
rate districts of Texas. It is not 3^et possible, however, to say whether this 
method or that of continual reproduction is the more common. Jirdging 
by the author’s experiments with larvae and pupae, and by the fact that 
flics do not appear in large numbers till the end of May or the beginning of 


(i) See also R., 1915, No. 116 ; R., 1916, No. 137 ; R., 1917, No. 891. {Ed,) 
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June it wimld seem that a very small percentage of the larvae present in 
manure heaps in autumn live throughout the winter and grow to adults in 
spring. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

6 Sa - Variations in the Moisture Content of the Suilhce Foot of a Loess Soil as re- 
lated to the Hygroscopic Coefficient; Investigations in Nebraska, U.S. A.— alway* 

P. J., and Me Dole G. R., in the Journal of AmcuHural Research^ Vol, XIV, No. ii» 
pp. 453“*48 o -f 1 6 Tables + 5 h'igs* + Bibliography of 7 Publications. Washington, Septem- 
ber 0, 1918. 

A study was made of the m(nstuTe variations, in each inch of the sur- 
face foot of fields attached to the Nebraska Agricultural Station, situated 
near the western boreVr of the wet portion of the North American prairies. 
The investigations were rarried out during seasons representative of the 
driest and wettest conditions common to the district. Four adjacent plots 
of loess silt loam were used, one a dean summer tallow, the second maize 
and the third pasture. The fourth, cleared of 3 to 4 feet of surface soi 
by levelling, represented but the sub-soil, free from vegetation. The degreel 
of moisture is txpresstd by the ratio between the water content of the 
soil and its hygioscopic eoetiicieiit. 

RnsxJiTS. — The extreme values of this ratio were found in the fallow 
and jiasture plots respectively. The maize plot gave intenuediate values, 
and the ('X])osed sub-soil gave results which differed com])letely from those 
of the tlm*e other plots. 

Maximum ratios. — In the fallow and pasture, in the proccvss of tliaw- 
ing after a fortnight without rain, the ratios found were as high as in all the 
subsequent ixiiods (except immediate ly after heavy rain). They were 
almost eqiial in each plot, namely 3.1 and 3,2. Twelve houns after a 2.8 in. 
rainfall the ratios found in these two plots were 3.0 and 3.7 res])ectively in 
the first 0 inch layer, and less high, 3,3 and 2.9, in the second 6 inch layer. 

The sub-soil cleared of vegetatitm differed markedly fiomlhe fallow, 
the maximum ratio bc*ing only 2.4 Ip 2.5. 

Minimum ratios. — These were found in the surface layers of pasture 
during the dry p( riods. The fact that at this jx^riod the twelfth inch became 
as dry as the surface layers in as short a time showed the principal losses 
in water to be due to the transpiration ( f the plants. 

In the maize plot, near the period of maturity, the water wa. removed 
uniformly from tb<‘ various kiyers, but the ratio never fell below 1.5, 

The fallow soil remained moist a few inches below the surface even dur- 
ing the drii‘st peri(jds. 

Conclusions. - ■ The distribution of moisture in the surface foot of 
soil depends on the preceding weather conditions and on the presence of 
vegetation. 

The moisture latios show that the first six inches may.be a more im- 
portant source of food elements tlun the ^cond six inches. This is due to 
the depth of penetration of the rain, not to the depth of ploughing or the 
distribution of the roots. 
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683 - Relstton of Inoiganle Soil Colloids to Plowsole In Citrus Groms In SonGiom 

CSallfornia. — Jensent C. a., in the Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. XV, No. 9, 

pp. 505-519 + 10 Tallies + bibliography of 7 Ppblication«t. Washington, December 2, 1918. 

In the citrus plantations of southern California where the soil is culti" 
vated during the irrigation period, a compact layer called plowsole forms 
immediately beneath the ploughed soil. The depth of this layer may vary 
from a few inches to 2 feet, but is rarely more than 18 inches below the sur- 
face. The liardness of this “ plowsole ** varies from that of a crust to that 
of a layer difficult to break with a spade. Immediately after irrigation the 
« plowsole » is usually soft enough to break easily but becomes hard as it 
dries. 

'Tlowsoles *' form in all the soils of the district studied by the author 
which are ploughed during the irrigation season. They do not, however, 
form in mulched soils which are rarely ploughed, and pressure from the 
ploughing machines and tool? does not appear to be necessary to their 
formation As plowsoles limit the growth of the roots and prevent the 
penetration of the irrigation water, it is important to control them. To 
this end the author studied their chemical composition in order to discover 
the true cause of the formation of plowsoles 

Re^sults. — The ** plowsole " contained no more water-soluble iron, 
calcium, magnesium, or silica than the ploughed soil or the sub-soil, nor, 
after the calcium had been removed by hydrocliloric acid, did it contain 
more silica, iron, aluminium and phos]jhoric acid soltible in ammonia. The 
humus extract of the “ plowsole ** contained more colloidal silica, ferrous 
oxide and aluminium (but not more colloidal phosphoric' acid) than the humus 
extract of the ploughed soil or of the sub-soil. Both the organic and mineral 
colloids of the humus extract moved towards the jx)sitive pole in an elec- 
tric current. The “ plowsole '' contained more mineral colloids in suspen- 
sion than did the ploughed soil and, as a rule, than the sub-soil. 

. When soil was put in pots, watered, and then left to dry, the quantity 
of colloids in suspension was much greater in the surface layer than in the 
lower one. This shows that the colloid content increases with the capillary 
moisture. No relation was found between the amount of mineral colloids 
in suspension and the amount of organic carbon (humus) in the soil. Un- 
ploughed soils contained far fewer colloids in suspension than similar soils 
which had been ploughed for several consecutive years. 

The decomposition of i % of organic matter in the soil liad no appreci 
able effect on the content in mineral colloids in susi>ension. On the other 
hand this content was sometimes decreased by the decomposition of 3 % 
of organic matter. The addition of ground lime to the soil caused a mark- 
ed decrease in the content in mineral colloids in suspension when organic 
matter was not applied at the same time, as by doing so the flocculating ac- 
tion of the lime is diminished, especially in clay soils. 

The application of ground sulphur and gypsum caused a marked de- 
crease in mineral colloids in suspejision and organic matter did not prevent 
the flocculent action. Sodium nitrate increased the quantity of mineral col- 
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loids in suspension, but its de-flocculent action was checked by the organic 
matter. 

To sum up it may be said that the iron and aluminium content of the 
colloids in susiwnsion in a soil is in direct ratio to the facility with which 
this soil forms “ plowsoles 

684 - Effect of Carbon Di>snlphide and Toluol upon Nitrogen'Fixing and Nitrifying 

OrgEnismS. — Oaines, P. in the Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. XV, No. ii, 

pp. 601-614 + 6 Tables. Washinffton, December i6, 1018. 

Incnnlimiation of his previous work on the effects of carbon di-sulphide 
and toluol on the total number of bacteria and on nitrification in soil (l), 
the author studied the effect of these disinfectants on the activity of nitro- 
gen-fixing micro-(^rganisms and on nitrifying bacteria. 

Results. — If these two disinfectants are a])plied to the soil in suf- 
ficiently large quantities they may destroy the Azotohacter contained in it, 
inhibit nitrification, and even destroy the causal agents. The amount of 
disinfectant required to produce these effects varies greatly according to the 
moisture content of the soil and is in inverse ratio to this content. 

Both disinfectants have a stronger action on the Azotohacter than on the 
nitrifying bacteria . When applied in quantities sufficiently large to exer- 
cise a marked action on the Azotohacter seem to destroy these micro- 
organisms compk tely rather than only to suspend their activity. On the other 
hand quantities of carbon di-sulphide or toluene v/hich are sufficiently large 
to kill the Azotohacter may not suffice to inhibit nitrification. Finally the 
amount of these disinfectants required to kill the nitrifying bacteria great- 
ly exceeds those ca])able of inhibiting their activity. 

After soil his been antisejjticjdly treated no appreciable formation of 
ammonia takes iJace until nitrification has ceased. 

In addition to Azotobucter the Sfiil may contain other nitrogen -fixing 
bacteria which are not destroyed by the inaximun* quantities of carbon bi- 
sul])hide or toluene used by the author is his ex])eriments, namely 10 cc. 
to fOQ gm. of soil, even when the soil is very^ wot. 

The ex])eriments did not sh(‘W that antisejdic treatment stimulates the 
activity of nitrifying bacteria and gave no clear proof of a stimulating effect 
on ammonia-forming or nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

685 - Subsoiling, Deep Tilling and Soil Dynamiting in the Great Plains, U. S. A. — 

CiraA:oTr, K. C. and Cole, J. S., in iht Journal of As^riculfural Research, Vol. XIV, No. ii, 
pp. 481-521 4 - 4 -} Bibliography ot 8 Publication.*?. Washington, September 9, 1918. 

This paper gives the results of studies made of the sub-soil of 12 sta- 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. All the stations were in the Great Plains. The investigations were 
conducted over a period oi 6f) years, tliat is an average of 5 years for 
each station. From four to seven different crops were gro^Mi every year 
in each station ; they were winter wheat .spring wheat, oats, barley, fiax, 

(i) See R., May, 1913, No. 467. {Ed.) 
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m^ize, cotton, kafir, milo, broom sorghum, and sugar sorghum. In conse- 
quence of the length of time over which these investigations were conduct- 
ed and the very varying climatic conditions under which they were made the 
results represent the most diverse conditions found in the Great Plains 
region. 

The same crop was always grown on each plot. As a nile five methods 
were tested - - spring ploughing, autumn plougtong, summer fallow alternat- 
ing with a crop, ploughing of the subsoil, and listing. The plots ploughed 
in autumn were compared w^ th those of which the sub-soil was ploughed, this 
being the only dilTerence Ijelween them. The results are set out in tables 
and discussed separately for each district. They may be summarised as 
follows: — 

Ploughing the sub-soil, deep ploughing, and breaking up the sub-soil 
with dynamite, raise the ^ost of production above that of ordinary ploughing. 
These methods also increase the amount of labour \^r surface unit, that is 
to say they diminish the surface which can be ploughed by a unit of labour. 
Ploughing the sub-soil is as difficult and as costly as ploughing the soil, but 
has to be done in addition to and at the same tunc as Ihis Inst. Ploughing 
to a depth of from 12 to 14 inches with a sxK'cial machine demands, in com- 
parison with ordinary ploughing, more than d<)uble the work, time, and ex- 
penst\ The use of dynamite, c^ven in the smallest quantities with which 
satisfactory results may be obtained, requires an inenuse in the i^ost of 
material and labour of more than of $ 20 pej acn*. In ord(T to justify their 
use, thereforc^ these methods should give a suthciently large increase in 
yield to compensate for the extnl expense incnrri‘d. 

In any year and at any station there may be a combination of conditions 
favourable to the ploughing of the snb-soil. In some stations the a vet age 
results of a series of years do not show ploughing of thesiib-soiltohive }>ro- 
duced appreciable eftects on the crop, in some stations it clearly caused a 
decrease in the yield, whereas in others the yield was increased. The rare 
inciease in yield with both ploughing of the sub-s« aland the use of dynamite 
was in each case too slight to be beneficial. 

Although in some seasons and places favourable results may be obtained 
by ploughing the sub-soil and other methods of deej) ploughing, the average 
yields obtained by the authors in their numerous experiments show'tluit, 
as a rule, no increase in yield or improvement in conditions may be expect- 
ed from deep ploughing in the Great Plains. 

There was no marked difference in tlie resj)onse of the different crops 
to deep ploughing. Deep ploughing and ploughing the sub-soil are of no 
value as methods to avoid injury caused by drought; on the contrary, they 
may cause a decrease in yield in years when the crops an^ below the average. 

The sub-soil plough, the Spalding deep-tillage machine, and dynamite 
were tested. The effect, or rather the lack of effect, of deep ploughing was 
essentially the same whatever methods were used. 

The conclusions given were drawn from experiments on a large scale, 
including veiA" varied crops, soils, and conditions in the Great Plains region. 
Rxperiments carried out in the Great Basin under semi-arid conditions, with 
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practically the whole of the rainfall during the winter months ; under wet 
conditions in the States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Mississii)pi ; under semi- 
arid conditions at San Antonio, Texas ; and under semi-arid conditions in 
the black soil? of South Russia, all lead to the same conclusion, namely that 
ploughing deeper than is customary does not increase the yield or decrease the 
effects of drought. 

686 - Electroculture Experiments at Llantwlt Vadre, Wales.— i. allax, c r,The 

Ehcirical Review, Vol JyXXXlII, p Du. 6, 191S —II Id Tke 

Elictnctcm, Vol l.XXXin, p. I^oniloii, Jnu 1“, ioi<> (i) 

The experiments described were carried out by The South Wales 
Electrical Power Distribution Co., an area of 2,07 acres being used for the 
purpose. The crop consisted of various kinds of potatoes, and experiments 
were carried out both in .1917 and 1918. The pressure was stepped up to 
32 000 volts and rectified with a 1 Vlon type of rectifier which held the 
voltage to 39000 in dry weather and 30000 in wet weather. In 1917 the 
wires were placed 6 feet apart with cnjss wires arranged () feet apart. The 
height from the ground was about 6 feet 6 in., afterwards reduced to 5 
feet. In 1918 the wires spaced 9 feet apart, with no eioss wires, and the 
network was kept as nearly as possible 2 feet above the haulms. In 1917 the 
current varied from 2,5 milliamperes in dry weather to 4, 0-7,0 in wet 
weather ; in 1918 it varied from 0,35 in very dry weather to 0,8 during 
heavy rain. Treatment was usually given between the hours of 6 and 9 in the 
morning and 7 and 10 in the evening The yield in 1917 showed an increase 
of 17,2 % over the control and in 1918 12,6 the crop in 1918 being some- 
what header than in 1917. It is suggested that the decrease may be 
explained by the smaller area of network in 1918. The cost of the trans- 
former and rectifier was £300 and the (ACihead equipnvmt cost £1285. 
It is estimated that the transformer and rectifier equipment could easily 
deal with 100 to 150 acres 

687 - Determination of the Value of Agricultural Lime, Connfr, s d , in The jourmi 

of Indwttfidl dfki hn^tneertn^ Chenusify, Vol. X, No iz, pp <)o6*9(}9. Ejston, I’a , Dcceni 

her I, ToiS 

To determine the value of agricultural lime and calcareous feitiliseis in 
general three methods were adopted: — 1) deteniiinaticm of the percentage 
of calcium and magnesia ; 2) detcimination of the carbon dioxide ; 3) de- 
termination of the neutralising j)ower to acids. 

Pot ex])cTiiuents withwheal and clovei grown in very^ acid soils showed 
the value of agricultural lime to be pro])ortionate to its ])owei of neutralis- 
ing acidity rather thui to its content in lime, magnesia or caibon dioxide. 
The neutralising power may be determined by boiling i gm. of the sample 
analysed withOcc. N/4 hydrochloric acid and 75 ec. of water for 15 minutes, 
and titrating the excess of acid with an N/2 solution of cau^^tic socki, using 
pheiiolphtkilein as an indicatoi . 


(I) Sit R, Jan., 1918, No lo. [Ed.) 
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'fhe results, expressed in percentages of calcium carbonate, show cer* 
tain magnesites and dolomites to contain an equivalent of calcium carbonate 
exceeding lOO %. 

With regard to their effect on the growth of crops the different cal- 
careous or magnesia materials may be classed in the following order ; — 
calcite, dolomite, magnesite, wollastonite, rock phosphate, serpentine, 
enstatite, gyf)sum. The order in which the materials diminish the acidity 
of the soil is as follows: — magnesite, dolomite, calcite, wollastonite, seri)en- 
tiiie, rock phosphate, gypsum, enstatite. 

688 - Effect of Farm Manure in Stimulating the Yields of Irrigated Field Crops. — 

Scofield, C. S., in the Journal of Acncultural Research, Vol. XV, No. o, pp. 493 - 503 - 

Washington, December 2, igi8. 

The experiments described were carried out in three stations with 
irrigated soil under semi-arid climatic conditions, in order to study the effect 
of farmyard manure on the ])roduction and quality of sugar beets and pota- 
tc^es. The experiments lasted six years, from iqi2 to 1917, in rotations 
of two to six years with oats and alfalfa. The manure was applied at the 
rate of 12 tons an acre for each rotation. 

The ap] dication of manure to potatoes increased the crop by about 40 
bushels an acre, and at the same time raised the proportion of maiketable 
potatoes by 8 The yield of sugar begets was also raised by 43 tons 
without any appreciable increase in the percentage of sugar. In five out 
of Severn rotations the manure was a])plicd to the experimental crop, and 
in two others to the precc ding crop. In both eases the beneficial action of 
the manure is appreciable for two years or more aftei its ap]dication, both 
for the crops studied and for the other rotation crops. 

689 - Value of Bracken {Pteris aquiUna) as a Fertiliser. — Shtttt r. T , in the A.ru 

cultural Gazette of Canada ^ Vo!. VJ, No. pp. 328-329 Ottawa, April, 1919. 

Common bracken {Ptcris Aqui^ifiif T.) grows in larg(‘ quantities in 
Canada, especially in the neighbourhood of thr* Pacific Ocean. A long time 
ago olready the author drew attention to the value of bracken as a fertili- 
ser. The ])lants also make excellent bedding material, largely on account 
of their ca])acity for absorbing liquids and ammonia. Brncken litter used as 
a fertiliser has the same value as straw litter. 

An analysis of air-dried bracken made in 1918 at the Agassiz Agricul- 
tural Station, British Columbia, gave tl e following results: — Moisture 
6.09 %, ash, 7.84 %, nitrogen 1.84 %, phosphoric acid 0.68 %, potash 2.75%. 

Analyses made in the United Kingdom showed the ash of young brack- 
en to contain 50 % of potash. Its high nitrogen content gives bracken 
a good fertilising value. 

The bracken is gathered in autumn and, if the weather conditions ]ier- 
mit, even in winlcr. It should be noted that dried bracken rajudly loses its 
potash. 

Recent investigations carried out in the Zootechnical branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Canada showed that dried bracken present in hay 
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may prov« poisonous to horses. The best use to which bracken can be put 
is, therefore, to employ it as litter and to apply the litter as fertiliser. Green 
bracken may also be mixed directly with other fertilisers, or else burnt and 
the ashes utilised. 

6 )0 - The Industrial Use of Locustsas Manure In Uruguay. — Remta uc la Asoctactdn 
Rural del Vru^uay^ Year XI^VXI, No. 7, pp. 363-370 + 5 Fig. Montevideo, 1918. 

Report of the Commission nominated by the Minister of Industry of 
Uruguay on experiments carried out for the use of locusts as manure. Dry- 
ing-rooms were used : the locusts, ])ut into a hopi>er, were carried by an 
endless band into suitable ovens whence they cam^^ out almost dry ; the 
drying was then completed by exposing them to the sun. An analysis of 
the product obtained was made. The locusts used are known as «langosta 
saltona », and gave the following results (average of two determinations) : — 



1 obtained , dried 

1 the arUlMul drying 1 “t over no. C 

Water. . 

8.9 ^®/o 

Dry matter 

91.07 


Nitrogen ... 


1 

• * 1 

to.^8‘>'o 

11.30 0/0 

Totil protein 


. . . 1 

t) 4‘25 

70.62 

Digestible protein 

- . 

. 1 


4 2- 79 

I'atty matter 


. 1 

9 39 

10. 31 

Acklity expressed in acetie acid 


. 


3 .51 

A.sh (total) 



.5-31 

5.80 

Abh soluble in nitric acid 


’ . 1 

I 87 

2.02 

Phosiilioric at id in ash 



^>.73 

0.79 

I/ime (in ash 


' 1 


^•34 


The results of this analysis show that dried locusts can be used in the 
following ways 

As cattlc-jood, their integral nutritive value is su])erior to that of oil- 
cake: they can then be used as supplementary fodder to fatten cattle and 
pigs, which eat them readily, as do horses and sheep. 

As manure, the icsidue from the extraction of the fatty matter by 
benzine or some other volatile solvent can be employed, for it is richer in 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid than dried blood or ])owdered meat meal. 
In intensive cultivation each ton of tins manure represents, theoretically, 
four metric tons of bread wheat, and eight metric tons of straw. 

The fatty matter, extracted in the above manner, can be used is 
a lubricant. In 19^8 it was worth 20 ceniesimos (1.07 jrancs at par) the 
kilogram. 

The commission has had some modificajions made in the drying-rooius 
in order to guarantte a good output ; in addition attention is drawn to the 
advantages that national economy wdll be able to realise by the inteiisili- 
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cation and popularisation of methods for destroying locusts in view of 
their industrial use. That is to say : — 

(i) Given the considerable economic value of dried locusts, tVy en- 
courage the co-operation of the indifferent and indolent against this serious 
pest ; (2) they offer to persons interested in stock breeding a partial com- 
pensation for expenses incurred in this stntggle under its actual form ; 
(3) they relieve the natiomil budget by a part of the considerable sums 
which the struggle against the locusts demands ; (4) they increase the va- 
lue of landed pro]x'rly and encourage agricultural production in regions 
menaced by ])eriodiccil invasions ; (5) the pest itself, undergoing a profit- 
able transformation, covers and more than covers, by its economic value, 
the expenses incurred in its destruction. 

6 qt - Solubility of Basic Slag in diluted organic Acids. — sirot.m. and forkt, g., in 

Annules de Chtmie analyhquef 2nd Series, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. ho^hs. Paris, Meirch 1 s 1918. 

Em])l(>3nng for the experiments basic sing of various grades of fine- 
ness, the authors have determined the solubility of the constitiumts of 
slag in 3 % solutions of various citganic acids (after shaking for thirty mi- 
nutes) foi jjhosphoric acid and in a separate sample fot sulphur 

Results. — The solubility of the* constituents was, up to a ceitaiii 
point, in proportion to the fineness of each slag. Th( results set out in 
the following table conct'tu the sain])le tliat gave 8O.6 % ol fineness in 
sieve No. luo ; tlu* solubility of dilultd oigauie* acids is ex])iesse# by ])er- 
centages of the total content of each constituent 

Solubility (in iierceuta^es of the total content) m the acids 

TotU t 

I 

content I tnalk tartniic lactic , acetu oxalic 

II • I i I * 


Pliosphoric add . 

18.50 

82.5 ” 

84 8 ” 

1 5 -j-l % 

99-7 ' 

59-4 ' 

26.7* 

Lime . . 

51.40 

P 76.0 

83 .() 

4 ( I 

88.7 

68.6 

1 0 

SiUca . . 

, <^-50 

99.2 

95 1 

57-3 

100 0 

88.^ 

1 

30*7 

Iron 

10.30 

34-7 

31-3 

11.9 

25 5 

1 

233 

Mangauc'se 

.1 4 .00 

1 27-5 

25.0 

! * 5-5 

22.5 

1 _ ^ 

, U-5 

13.4 

Magnesium . . 

. 1 3.00 

1 21.0 

1 31-3 

50 

25.0 

1 iQ-o 

traces 

Sulphur 

• I O4S 

ll 43-7 

1 47-9 

— 

— 

1 33-3 

— 


Conclusions. - Ba‘-ic slag contains, in an eminently soluble form, a 
great variety of elements which are of fertilising valuc‘ . som.‘ j^lastic, that 
is to say iiecessaiy^ for the nonnal formation of pla^t tissues (phosphorus, 
lime, silica, magnesium, etc.), the others diastatic, thiit is to say capable 
of favouring, solely by their presence, intimate transformations (manga- 
nese, sulphur). 

Bavsic slag can therefore be considered, up to a certain point, as a true 
compound manure, thus explaining more or less the differences in effect 
shown by slag having the same value of total and soluble plios])horic acid. 
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692 ~ The Solent Action of Dilute Citric and Nitric Actds on Rocdc Phosphate. — 

Strnius, J. a., in The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. XI, No. 3, 

pp. 224-227 -f 6 Tables. Easton, Pa., March, 1919. 

Citric acid. — A study was made of the solvent action of citric acid 
in five different solutions var^dng from 0.2 to 0.5 %. Three gramme samples of 
mineral phosphate were shaken for 30 minutes in a shaking machine with 
100 cc. of citric solution. The liquid was then diluted to 500 cc.and filter- 
ed. Two portions of 200 cc. e^ach were taken from the filtrate in order to 
estimate the phosphoric acid dissolved. 

Results. — The 02% citric acid solution extracted about the same quanti- 
ty (0.1918 %) of phosphoric acid from the mineral phosphate as the neu- 
tral citrate solution used to estimate the so-called assimilable " Pjj Og 
(0.2 %). Five per cent, citric solution extracted more than double that 
quantity. 

On the other lunid if samples of phosphate smaller than 3 gr. (i gr., 
0.5 gr., and o.i gr.) are u.sed to extract an 0.2 % citric solution, the amount 
of Pg O5 dissolved is in iuver.se proportion to the weight of the sam])le. 
Thus, for exam])le, 100 cc. of o 2 % citric solution only extracted 0.1918 % 
of Pg O3 from a 3 gm sam])h‘ as compared with 4.289 % from an o.i gm. 
samjile 

The addition of a basic substance, such as calcium carbonate, which 
frequently accomi)anies mineral phosplifites, to the plios))hate, appreci- 
ably deci eases the solvent action of the citric solution. This decrease is 
not comj)lc‘t(dy inliibited by the addition of a quantity of citric acid equiva- 
lent to thiit of the base jiresent. 

Nitric acid. — Its action was studied in four solutions varying from 
0.015 o.o()%. Two gramme samples of ])hosphate wtTc used and shaken 

for 30 mill lies with 500 cc. of nitric solution. 

Results. — The diluti* nitric acid dissolved nion. Pg than the dilute 
citric acid, so that it is much less suitable than the citric acid for estima- 
ting the assimilable phosphoric' acid of the mineral phospliates. On the 
other hand, the decrease in its solvent fiotion produced by basic substan- 
ces (calcium carbonate) may be completely inhibited by the addition of 
nitric acid in quantities equal to the base present. 

CONCT usioNS. — Both dilute citric acid and nitric acid have too strong 
a solvent action to make it possible to determine the true proportions of 
assimilable PgOgin rqineral phosphates. Moreover, objection may be raised 
to the use of dilute citric acid on account of its solvent action produced 
by basic substance.*? and incompletely prevented hy the addition 
of acid. 

With regard to ammonium citrate, although this does not extract 
the actual quantity of assimilable Pj O5, it nevertheless appears to give a 
satisfactory notion of it and to supply indications of the effect produced 
by certain processes which render the phosphoric acid of mineral phosphates 
more assimilable, on condition that determinations are carried out under 
uniform conditions both before and after the experiment. 

[«f«] 
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693 - ESeot of Sulphofleation and Nitrification on Rock Phosifiiate."*A3<Ea j. w. and 

Richmond, T. K.» in Soil Science, Vol. VT, No. 5. pp. 351-364 -f 7 Tables + Bibliography 

of 5 Publications, Baltimore, November, 1918. 

Recent investigations have shown that certain bio-chemical proces- 
ses, such as the oxidation of sulphur (‘ * sulphofleation ") (i) and nitrification, 
may make the phosphoric, acid of 'mineral phosphates more assimilable. 
The authors, therefore, undertook an investigation into the effects of these 
two processes respectively. They used four different soils : — i/) an acid silt 
loam ; a basic black clay ; 0 an acid peat; d) a quartz sand. To these 
were added the following sub.stances in var\dng combinations and quanti- 
ties mineral phosphate, sulphur, dried blood, ammonium sulphate, and 
calcium carbonate. These mixtures were moistened and determinations 
made of the quantity of soluble phosphoric acM and other elements pre- 
sent at the beginning of the experiment and after nineteen weeks' in- 
cubation. 

Ri 'SI Ti s. — Tn acid soil the oxidation of the sulphur was vigorous, about 
half of it being transformed into sulphate. The addition of calcium car- 
bonate to the soil somewhat decreased the o\idation. In sandy soil the 
presence c'f lime was indispensable to sulphofleation, because, in the absence 
of other bases the calcium of the mineral j)hosphate was hardh capable of 
fulfilling the basic function necessary to the process. 

In an acid soil to which no lime or other substances favourable to 
nitrogen transf<>rmation had been added, the oxidation of tl?e sulphur 
contained in the mineral phosphate rendered about of the Pg 
this phosphate soluble in neutral ammonium citrate. In acid soil to 
which lime had been added sulphofication had j)ractically no solvent 
eflect on mineral phosphate. 

In basic soil the acidity resulting fiom sulphr)fication was partly neu- 
tralised by the calcium present in the form of carbonate or other compounds, 
so that the solvent action of the mineral phosphate was much slighter than 
in acid soil. 

The very weak solvent action of ammonium sul})hate in acid soil is 
much more to be attributed to tl^ sulphate ion than the biochemical pro- 
cess, nitrification being possible in a soil poor in bases only after the addition 
of lime. 

The nitrification of ammonium sulphate and dried blood, active in 
soils of normal composition, onl}' had a slight solvent action on the mineral 
phosphate. In the same way nitrification was stimulated very little by 
the phosphate. 

In the absence of mineral phosphate or calcium carbonate the nitri- 
fication of the dried blood and the peculiar action of the ammonium sul- 
phate described above, increa.sed the amount of water-soluble calcium at 
the expense of the soil itself. This would seem to show that the non- 
carbonated calcium of the soil (silicates and other compounds) is attacked 
almost as quickly, if not quite as quickly, as the mineral phosphate. 


(1) See /?. Jan. M 91 9, No. 24. {Ed.) 

[Ml] 
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694 - Experiments on the Value of Greensand as fc Source of Potassium for Plant 
Culture. — True K. H. and Geise, F. W., in the Journal of A^rtcuttural Research, 
Vol. XV, No. 9, pp. 483-492 -f- 2 Tables, Washington, December 2, igi8. 

The authors consider the green sands or green sand marls of the United 
States to be composed principally of glauconite (amorj^hous hydrated 
silicate of iron and potassium) with or without fossil detritus. Their com- 
position is* — Calcium oxide 0.33 to 12.50 % ; phosphorus pentoxide 0.16 
to 1.25 % ;sulphurtrioxideotoo.5o% ; total potassium oxide 1.52 to 7.63 % ; 
potassium soluble iu dilute hydrochloric acid 1.35 to 6.80 %. 

The authors tested the fertilising values of these substances as com- 
pared with those of various potassium salts in sand and water cultures 
of wheat and clever grown in pots. Tb.e experiments lasted two months. 

From the results obtained it appears that green sands and green sand 
marls are cajjable of supplying adequately the potassium requirement of 
the two crops tested during the first two months of their vegetative life. 
The aerial parts of the plants gave a higher yield in dry matter than that 
obtained with similar crops which had received potassium salts 

Exceptional results were obtained with a green sand of a so-called 
" poisonous marl. Even in this case, however, the application of 1 to 
5 tons per acre suffices only it t ton or more of ground lime be added to 
the feitiliser. 

695 - Exploitation (of Mexican Guano Deposits. — Feelv r f, m Commerce Reports 
No 51. p. 9^9 Washington, T<j 1 9 

Bv a contract made iu December, igrS, a concession was made by the 
Mexican Government foi the exjiloitation of the guano deposits of ihe Isa- 
bela and San Tuanico Islands in the Pacific Ocean. The contract, which is 
valid for live years, may be renewed, when it expires, for a further five 
yeans. It stipulates for an annual minimum yield 2 000 metric tons, A 
due of J.^op{ SOS (4«?. at par) per ton is to be paid by the lessees to the Oovem- 
ment, 

696 - Experiments regarding the Use of Nitrate of Ammonia as a Manure in the 
United Kingdom (1), — RuSbCLL, R J (Director of the Rotham‘5ted Rxperunental 
Station), m J he Journal of the Board of A^rtcuUure, vol. XXV, K® 1 1 , p 1332-1339 l/Ondon, 
February, 1919 

At the experimental stalion of Rotlunisted (England) experiments 
have been carried out comparing the effect of nitrate of ammonia (96 % 
pure and 33.59 % nitrogen) with that of nitrate of soda and of sulpliate 
of ammonia on iX)tatoes, mangolds and wheat. 

The nitrate of ammonia, wdiich is Ihe most concentrated nitrogenous 
manure of the three, showed, in equal weights of iiitiogen, as much feitil- 
ising value as the nitrate of soda and the sulphate of ammonia 


(I ) Conceruins? experiments with nitrate of ammonia made in P'raniv, see /? , August I9i8» 
No 847 {I^d) 
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It is best to employ it alone as a top-dressing, and not to mix it with 
other manures. It cannot be advised for potatoes, as it may lead to an 
excessive development of the tops and also produce mildew. 

On the other hand, it is essential to prohibit deliquescent nitrates of 
ammonia which are liable to set in a compact mass, difficult to break up, 
and also those which contain as impurity more thati t % of trinitroto- 
luene (quantities of this substance of less than i % do not appear 
harmful). Agriculturists must then make sure that the nitrate of ammonia 
which they buy is not defective in this wa> , and that it corresponds pro- 
perly tri the gunr.’ntec' net deliquescent 

Finally it must not be forgotten that if nitrate of ammonia is not 
itself combustible, it makes very inflammable, by way of comj)ensation, 
receptacles (sacks, barrels, etc.) which are impregnated with it, and 
greatly favours the combustion of burning matter. 

This shows the need of special pn‘cauti()ns against risk of fire in places 
where this f fertiliser is stored. 

Other experiments (made at Abiudeen, Scotland on natural meadows 
and on oats, and at Newton Rigg on mangolds) luwe given results similar 
to those of the Rothainsted txperiments. 

697 - Comparative Trials of Various Nitrogenous Manures in Germany.— MirscuBit- 

LXCH, K. A., Sanckfn, S. N. and F., in the Journal fur Landmrischaflfyol.hyit 

Pt, 3, pp. 187-108 -f I Fig. -I- I table. Berlin, 1018. 

Kxperiments with various nitrogfuous manures (nitrate of soda, 
sulj)hate of aninumia, urea, nitrate of urea), on crops of oats on a sandy 
soil, coirq)ared with control plots without nitrogenous mnnurcs. The 
results have shown that urea and nitrate of urea are at least e(|ual to other 
ordinary nitrogenous nicimins, nitmte of constituting an excellent 
top-dressing, and capable, in this respect, of replacing effectively nitrate of 
soda . 

The authors then develo}) some theoieticai considerations to show the 
error of the common idf*a that a given quantity of a manure should bring 
about a determined increase in yield; the contrary takes place, in virtue 
of the law of physifdogical ratios which has the effect, f(u example, that 
the first 10 kg. of nitiogen apjffied per hectare have a more efficacious 
action than the second lo, the latter a superior action to that of the 
fluid, and so on. 

698 - Cross-inoculation of Legumes. — Koch, G P. and Buxlbr, J. R., in Sotl Science, 
Vol. vr, No. 5, pp- 397-403 + 4 Tables + BibUograpby of 4 Publications. Baltimore, No- 
vember, 1 01 8. 

hen a mixture of various Leguniinosae seeds is sown it is of great 
practical value to know to what extent a crop containing a single variety 
of root nodule microorganisms is capable of inoculating all the different 
seeds simultaneously, in other words, if the root microorganisms of one 
species of Tyegurainosae can be inoculated satisfactorily into another spe- 
cies (crossinoculation). 

[CtMiS] 
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To throw light on this question the authors made a series of cross-in- 
oculation experiments with the following four groups of Leguminosae * 

I. — Alfai.fa group, including cultivated alfalfa [Medicago 5a/ri'a},burr 
clover [Medicago deiHiculata and Medicago maculata), and sweet clover [Me- 
lilotus alba). 

TI. — Clover group, including four clovers : crimson, aKike, red and 
white, [Trifolitm incarnatum, T, hvhriduntt T. repens, and 2 \ pratense). 

III. — Pea-vetch group, including the garden pea [Pisum sativum), 
Canadian field pea (Pisum arrense). 

IV. — Cowte\ grottp. including the cowpea (Vigna Catjang), Japan 
clover [Lespedeza striata), and the velvet bean (Mucuna prnriens). 

Results. — 1) Bacillus mrfzc/co/.T, isolated from roots of alfalfa, burr 
clover, and sweet clover respectively, is adapted to cross-inoculation, but the 
microorganisms of jilfalfa and sweet clover only infected the roots of burr 
clover very slightly. 

7) The micro-organisms isolated from the four clovers caused, when 
cross-inoculated, nodules as vigorous as those obtained by direct inoculation 
on the original plant. 

3) The micro-organisms of the four plants of the pea-vetch group re- 
spectively may be useil for cross-inoculation. In the garden pea and the field 
pea, however, the nodules pioduced by cross-inoculation were not so 
vigorous as those caused by direct inoculation of the specific organism. 

4) In the cowpea group cross-inoculation prodticcd nodules in each 
case except when Japan clover was inoculated with the niicro-orgnnisrns 
of the cowpea. In all cases the roots of J apan clover produced few nodules. 


699 - Patents concerning Fertiliser. - Sce No. 570 of this Review. 


700 • Chemical Constituents of the Cotton Plant.— I viehoi:v .•,A,cnRRNuiajy.H.,and 
Johns C 0 , Chemistry of the Cotton l‘lfmt, with Special Reference to Upland Cotton, 
in the Journal of A':ricultural Research, Vol XIII, No. 7, pp. 3^-35-’ liibliuRraphy of 
10 r^iblications, Washington, May i r 91 s - II. Stanford, E. E. and Viehoevck, A , Che- 
mistry and Histology of the Glands of the Cotton Plant, with Notes on the t)ccurreiice of 
Similar Cihmds in Related Plants, Ibid , Vol XIH, No. 8, pp 410-435 i) Plates -f liib- 
liograjihy of ly Publications. W^ashingtoii, May 20, rgi8. 

I. — Chemistry oi- the corroN plant with .special reference to 
Upland cotton. — The principal aim of the work under consideration was 
to isolate the substance so strongly attracth^e to the boll weevil (.inthono- 
mus gumdis) which does such great damage to Upland cotton {Gossypium 
hits uium) . It is the first of a series of studies made by the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture on the chemical constituents of the 
cotton plant. A description is given of the methods used for isolating 
the glucosides of the plant and of their hydrolysis products, together with 
an account of the preliminary investigations of an essential oil isolated from 
the plant w'hich proved very attractive to the weevil. It w^as found that 
leaves and flowers from which the petals have been removed contain querci- 
meritrine and isoquerdtrine. No trace was found of gossypitrine or gossv- 
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petine which, however, were isolated from other species and varieties of 
cotton. 

The essential oil isolated from Upland cotton differs from that isolated 
from the bark of the roots of G. herbecetm. It distils at between 200 and 
300<C, leaving a black empyreumatic residue. The fractions which distil at 
the lowest temperatures vary in colour from yellow to greenish yellow. The 
colour of those distilling at higher temperatures varies from blue green to 
dark blue. 

II. — Chkmistry and histology of the glands of the cotton plant, 
WITH notes on the occurrence of SraiLAR glands in related pi. ants. — 
The glucosidcs, essential oil, and several other substances described in'the 
preceding work were largely localised in the internal glands, w'hich are very 
numerous in nearly all parts of the plant. A study was therefore made of 
the presence, formation, structure, and content of these glands. They dif- 
fer distinctly from the nectanos which occupy a superficial position and are 
clearly localised. 

The internal glands of lysigenous formation occur in the primary cor- 
tex, the leaves, flowers, and seed of Upland cotton. The secondary cortex 
contains glands of a similar type. Some of these are derived from the de- 
velopment of a single cell. In the part of the plant exposed to the light 
the glands are surrounded by an envelope of flattened cells containing antho- 
cyanine and contain quercetine (probably partially or completely iiffhe form 
of its glucosides, quercinieritriue or isoquercitrine), essential oil, resins, and 
perhaps tannins. The glands which are not normally exposed to the light 
are surrounded by a layer of flattened cells w^hich contain gossypol but no 
anthocyans. The goss3rpol forms in the glands of the growing corolla ; 
if they are exposed to the light this body is replaced by quercimeritrine. In 
the opening cotyledons the gossypol undergoes a change, probably as a 
result of oxidation. The prf)duct formed is not quercimeritrine. 

Internal glands are always prcvsent in the different species of Gossypitim, 
They are also found in the related species 7 'hespesta, Cienhiegosia, Enoxylon 
and Iufjcnhouria. In addition Upland cotton has four type^ of glands which 
act as nectaries. 

7^>i - Comparison of Percentages of Nitrogen in Tops and Roots of Head Lettuce Plants. 

— Noyiss H a , in The Journal of Indmtrtal and Fn 'itteerina ( hemtstry, Vol X,No. 8, 
pp 621-624 4 “ 2 Diagrams, Easton, I'a., August, 1918 

Having found very great variations in the nitrogen content of lettuce, 
the author made analyses of this plant grown under glass, a) in very poor 
sandy soil, b) in sandy soil mixed with partly rotted horse manure in the 
ratio of 3 : 2, din fertile sandy loam, with and without the addition of horse 
manure, sodium nitrate, a phosphatic fertiliser, and potassium chloride. 

An analysis of the different crops showed the nitrogen content of let- 
tuce grown in various soils to differ greatly, and the various fertilisers to 
vary the nitrogen content of the lettuce in the same soil. The same 
fertiliser, how^ever, has not a similar effect on the nitrogen content of 
plants grown in different soils. 

[fCC-Ttf] 
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In lettuces grown in fertile silt loam and those grown in sand to which 
manure has been added there was less difference in the nitrogen content of 
the roots than in that of the aerial parts. In sand to which manure has 
been added together with various fertilisers, to a nitrogen content ecjual to 
100, the nitrogen content of the heads varied from 105 to 132. The nitro- 
gen content of the heads is however, not in constant ratio to tliat of the 
root. Taking the nitrogen content of the roots as 1 00, the closest ratio to 
that of the heads was loo : 105, and the widest 100 : 

rhosphatic fertiliser must be considered as decreasing the nitrogen 
content of the lettuce heads in the three <oils and slightly increasing that 
of the roots growm in sand. 

702 - Resaarches on the Toxic Principles of the Seed and Oil of the Physic-Nut Tree 

{jAtropha. Curc&S L.) (1). — Heim, F and K\nJL.mVL,mih%:BuUetu%deVOfficccolomalt 

Year XII, No. pp. 96-110 Paris-Mdun, February igig. 

Experiment'^ made at the ** Service d’etiidesdes productions coloniales ” 
of the I'rench Colonial Office seem to show that at least tw^o })oisonous 
substances occur in the ‘-eed of Jafropha ('ureas. 

The first, coni ained in the oil, has a necrotic action when a small ([uaritity 
is injected, but its effects are soon fatal for white mice injected siibcuta- 
neoush with a dose of icc. This substance, destroyed by heating at a tem- 
• perature of loo^’C for an hour, is not destioyed by being heated for 1 5 mi- 
nutes at the same temperature. 

The second is contained in the seed coat. It is not necrotic but congestive. 
A dose of 22.5 mgm. is fatal for white mice of ip-20 gin. in 15 to 20 hours. 
Insoluble in alcohol at it is soluble in water and destroyed by being Jieal- 
ed to loo^C. in uciueous solution, even if this heating does not exceed 15 
minutes. 

The authors had not a sufficient weight of theso products nvailable 
to be able to study their nature. 

Can w^e eoiichide from the facts observed that there is no toxalhuminin 
the seed albumen of the Physic nut 1 ree ? Although the authors* experiments 
were negatix'e in this respect, they do not consider that they can give a 
definite conclusion on this point. It may be, in tact, that the jiroduct 
employed (ether) to extract the oil from the albumen has coagulated the 
poison of albuminoid nature, and if it exists, has made it insoluble and, 
consequently, it has not been observed. 

703 - Chemical Edaphism. — Am\nn, I (Reports of meclinKS of thf Viimloisc Society of 
Natiual Science, ordinary meeting on NovemlHir 27, 191H), in the Atchtin^ Ues *^cifnces 
Phvstgues et hulnr tiles, Yeai CXXIV, pp 143-1 \i. (Geneva, March-April, 1919 

Communication on chemical edaphism, that is to say on the relations 
existing between the chemical and physico-chemical properties of soils 
and the vegetation they bear (i). The author describes the method lie em- 
ploys to study the chemical reaction of soils,^the presence or the absence of 

(i) On the subject ot the oil of the Physk-nut (I*ul*a-Oil) see A*. Sept. 1917, No 853. (E^) 
(i) See R , i9i*» No 1606 [Pd.) 
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free OH and H ions, by means of a especial indicator," Amann's pan-chroma- 
tic indicator ", prepared by the author in his laboratory. This study per- 
mits us to distinguish, among plants and plant associations, the four fbllow- 
ing categories : 

BasiphtleSf growing only on soils with an alkaline reaction (OH ions) ; 
oxyphiles, growing only on soils with an acid reaction, neutrophilcs, growing 
only on neutral soils ; in^ifferenis, living indifferently on various soils. 

As regards the demands of plants in connection with lime, it may be said 
that in general calciphiles are basiphiles, calcifuges are oxyphiles or neutro- 
phile^i, but the coincidence between the two series is far from perfect, and 
there are numerous excejitions. 

Application of this new method of soil-study, simple as it is in practice, 
is ca})able of furnishing exact information regarding the requirements of 
plant ^‘i)ecies and associations relatively to a property of the soil which must 
i>e considered of great importance to the vital chemistry of the plant. 

704 - Influence of Environment on the Loss in Weight and Germination of SeedPo-* 
tatoes during Storage. — Btjtler, < in the / ournal of the A mertcan Soetdy nf Ayr onoiny, 
Vol XJ, No. 3, pp. 114-118 4 * 3 Tables. Lancaster, Pa., March, lyicj. 

Potatoes generally lose fioui 10 to 16 of their weight when preserved, 
and the tubers germinate for a long time before it is possible to })lant them. 
Tlie author attempted to discover what tactors might be aiqffied in^ order 
to reduce the loss in weight and retard germination, and found them to be 
tlie temperature, oxygen su]‘)ply, and the moisture ol the air. 

^t a temperature of C. the loss in weight of potatoes increases 
rapidly with the nunibei ol days they aie preseiwx*d, but at a temperature 
of j.74«C. the loss iu weight practically ceases after the 120th day. Tliis 
may be attributed to the fact that the starch is rapidly hydrolysed when 
the tem])erature sinks lielow^ 8<^C. thus congiensatiug more or less largely 
for the losses in weight clue to trans]nralioii and respiiatioii by gains in 
weigJit resulting from the accumulation of sugar. I'roiii the point of view of 
loss in weight it is, therefore, advantageous to store seed potatoes at a low 
temperature. 

T.oss of w eight is, how ever, also partly due to res])iration . Consecjuently 
adiminutiouin oxygen must, by reducing respiration, iiu oh'e a reduction in 
the loss of weight Th<' author made the following exjieriment on this 
subject: — The tubers were placed in three narrow -necked bottles. The 
first lu)ttle, closed with cotton wool, allowxxl free diffusion of the gases. 
The second was coniiectofl with a siphon which made it j^ossibleto legulate 
tlie air, 8 of w hich w^as renewed daily. The third bottle was fitted with an 
ai:>])aratus similar to that of the second, but only 0.8 % of the air was renewed 
daily During the experiment the temperature varied from 8 to lo^C. 
At the end of ninety days the air in the bottles w^as saturated w^th steam, 
but the tubers were sound ; those in the first bottle had germinated and lost 
ot their weight, those in the second bottle had only just begun to 
germinate and had lost but 0.72 of their weight, finally those in the third 
bottle had not germinated and hacl lost only o 58 % of their weight. 
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It is, therefore, possible to avoid loss in weight by decreasing the amount 
of oxygen present, and the preceding experiment shows that asphyxia does 
not occur at 8° or 10^ C. even when the air is only renewed at the rate of 
0.8 % daily during qo davs. 

The author undertook another experiment in which the tubers were 
exposed to an average temperature of 0.3i®C. in an atmosphere poor in oxy- 
gen. Under these conditions the tubers only germinated at the end of 207 
days. Germination is, therefore, more retarded by preservation at (>.3 i^C. 
in an atmo'^phere poor in oxygen than bv preservation at 3.74^0. in a free 
atmosphere even though, in the second case, the losses are slighter. 

The loss in v^eight of the tubers during stonng is distinctly influenced 
by the moisture in the air. This is a yet more important factor than that 
of temperature, for whereas a lowering of the temperature from 8.82*^ to 
3.74*^ only reduces loss in weight i ,8 times at the end of 120 davs. A modifi- 
cation in the water-content of the air changing the atmosphere from a dry 
one to a moderateh dry one reduces the loss in weight 2.7 times after the 
same number of days. 

Both an excessively saturated and an excessively dry atmosphere must 
be avoided, the first because it induces too intense a transpiration, the se- 
cond because it causes the \ apour to condense on the siirface of the tuber, 
thus favouring the development of moulds. 

705 “^Utilisation of Glucose and Levulose by Higher Plants.— colin, ii., in the Comptes 

Refuius dt VAcacUmti lies Sciences, Vol. 168 Ko 13, pp. 6»>7 J*aris, March jyiy. 

It is known tliat tlie reducing sugar of beet leaf oilers a different com- 
position in the blade and in the petiole the ratio often less 

levulose 

than unity in the leaf parenchyma, iuci eases ali along the median 
nervure and the petiole. The author remarks that it is not a (|uestion of 
an isolated fact ; inrleed it is rej)roduced in chicory leaves and in all proba- 
bility in the greater })art of plants with fleshy petioles which enclose no other 
carbo-hydrates than crystallisable sugar and its hydrolysis products : glucose 
is in excess over levulose in tissues dejmved of ('hlorophyll. If the pheno- 
menon is general, it should be easily observable in the stems and etiolated 
leaves supplied by a root or a tuber with reserves of saccharose or inulin. 

The author details the obseiA^ations he has made on the .suliject on 
various plants : 

Beet : shoots which are developed on a root sheltered from the light 
receive only saccharose rapidly liydrolysed ; in the absence of any other ac- 
tive substance the extracts should thus be laevo-rotatory if dextrose and 
levulose were found in the same proportion ; but experiment shows the con- 
trary : in etiolated leaves glucose is more abundant than levulose. 

Jcriisalt m artnhohe : tubers of this plant fwliich contain inulin as well as 
saccharose), put into a cellar in the spring, soon give numerous etiolated 
stems ; the rotatory power of the carbohydrate reserve is thus about 
5o<>at 150C , which corresponds to the proportions of 5 parts of levulose to 
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2 of dextrose. The sap of the stems is none the less sharply dextro-rotatory, 
even after the action of acids or of sucrase. 

Chicory : the root of this plant is much richer in levulose than the Je- 
rusalem artichoke tuber : in spite of this excess of levulose in the root, the 
etiolated leaves contain a mixture of dextrose and levulose tjie rotatory 
power of which is generally superior to that of inverted sugar. 

It may be supposed that dextrose and levulose migrate with unequal 
speed or that they are unequally utilised (the hypothesis of isomerisation 
is quite gratuitous). 

The concentration of the two hexoses in the cclh is too small for the 
viscosity, and conseciuently the speed of diffusion, to differ much. In the 
preceding examples the dextrose is used up by the cells less rapidly than the 
levulose. It is best perhaj)S to adopt the hypothesis oi Brown and Morris, 
according to which glucose would be burned in tlie cell in preference to 
levulose, this latter playing the essential part in the building up of tissues 
In reality, it is known that respiration is less intense in tlie petiole than 
in the blade, in etiolated leaves than in green leaves. 

706 - Researches on the Comparative Development of the Lettuce in Sun and in Sha- 
dow. — Daniel, L., in the Comptes Rendus de V icadimic des Settnees, Vol. 168, No. 13, 
pp 004-607. Parib, March 31, loiO- 

Certain wild plants exposed to attenuated light undeigo nJRdifica- 
tions which vary wdlh the species: the iuteniodes are so much the longer as 
the light is feeble, the inflorescence is more straggling in the shade, the repro- 
ductive function is impeded or even annihilated, the lorin of the leaves may 
be modified, etc. 

The authoi has set himself to find out how lettuce behaves in full light 
and in half shadow, in the heart .stage and wiien going to seed, when the 
harmony of other factors of growth i*- ensured, or w'hen, on the conti'ary, 
the sui)j>ly of water varies. He mad<* experiments in i()iy, a normal 3"ear, 
and in 1018, a year with a dry summer, with letiuees grown from seed from 
a single plant (sprung from a strain selected carefully for 15 years). These 
were planted in soil having the same chemical and physical composition, 
somq exposed to the sun, some in a half light. 

The author states in detail his observations and revsults. Attenuated 
light transforms orbicular leaves into elongated leaves, and is more harm- 
ful to the formation of the heart the more the light is reduced. If an opti- 
mum is realised for the other factors of development, lettuce behaves just 
as other plants submitted to attenuated light, and there is a very distinct 
correlation between the respective developments of vegetative and repro- 
ductive equipment. If the supply of water is reduced, the inhibitory ac- 
tion of light on growth, is, in half shadow, compensated more or less quickly, 
then annihilated, size is reduced, and at the same time the sexual reproduc- 
tive faculties are rapidly weakened. 

Withiu the limits of the optimum of light, light permits the attain- 
ment of maximum develo])nieiit only on condition of assuring complete har- 
mony of other factors, and in particular the supply of water. This harmony 
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seldom exists at the sea-side, where the spurts of vegetation are more intense 
and more frequent than inland, and when the plant does not succeed in 
establishing it, its size is reduced and its cycle of development is slior^ened. 
Dwarf size, short life of species on dunes and dowm, and the necessity for 
them to grow onl 3 ^ in spring and autumn, are due to excess of light and 
heat combined with rapid shortage f)f w’at(T at the beginning of the dry 
periods*. Phenomena of giant growth, frecpieiit at the sea-side, especially, 
in deep humid valleys, and variations in the size of species with sea'-onal 
diniorpliism are geneially due to variation, of light and water su])])ly 
duritig the growing season, other conditions being equal In this way the 
piedominance of vegetative reproduction and the weakening of the sexual 
value among certain vSpecies can be explained. The author also remarks 
that those peeiioniena are more frequent and more intense near the sea than 
inland. 

707 - Respiration of Stored Wheat. - bailey c n.andOuKjAR a. M.,mihc/o//r>w/o/ 
Aiificultural Reseatrh, Vol. XII, No. ri, pp. 685-713 -f 7 Pipv. -{- Bibliogaphy of 10 Publica- 
tions. W’^ubhington, March 18, i<)ib. 

The storage f'f Ihrge quantities of grain demands methods not only for 
the contTol of parasites, but also for the eontrol of damp which causes the 
grain to become heated juid to rot. This fact has been known since jire- 
historic times, but only at the present time has it been proved to be due 
to resj)iration. 

At the Minnesota .\gricultural vStation the authors made a sjiei'ial study 
of the respiration of grain which the^’ define as the production of energy 
caused by biochemical oxidation of the oiganic compounds hastened by 
certain enzymes. As grain is a bad conductor of heat, *1:110 calorific energy 
produced by respiration accumulates within the mass in quantities proipor- 
tionate to this respiration, causing an incrca'«:e in temiierature which may 
be very high. 

The amount of heat jiroduced by re^jiiration was deteniiiiied lyv mea- 
suring the amount of carbon dioxide given off, thus making it jio.ssibk* to 
estimate the respiratory intensity by Truog’s method. Jnir this purpose 
Tri og\s apparatus was slightly modified.' The re.su Its, expressed in milli- 
grammes of carbon dioxide pniduced iiia j hours b}" 100 grm. of dry matter, 
are collected into tallies and represented liy diagrams. 'J'he respiratory in- 
tensity was studied in its relation to various factors — moisture of the grain, 
plumpness of wdieat grains, density and relative soundness of the grain, 
period of dampness,!, e. period during which wheat is exposed to an excess 
of moisture, temperature, amount of carlion dioxide accumulated, respira- 
tion in an oxygen-frcc atmosphere. 

The results obtained confirm those of other workers and show the spon- 
taneous heating of damp grain to be caused by the biological oxidation of 
dextrose and other reducing sugars, and that the greatest expenditure :>i 
energy must occur in the tissues in which tlfis oxidation is necessary to the 
formation of new organic compounds. This is why respiration is eitliei 
especially vigorous within the embryo or else limited to it. 
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Moisture is one of the determinating factors of respiration and deter- 
mines the relative rate of dilTusion between the various tissues of the 
grain. Any increase in the moisture content of the grain, therefore, 
causes a corresponding increase in the rate of diffusion and, at the same 
time an intensification of respiration. The increase is gradual and fairly 
uniform so long as the moisture content does not exceed 14.5 %. When 
this percentage is exceeded, as in the cavSe of plump spring wheat, the 
increase rises abruptly. 

The density f)f wheat seeds generally increases with the gluten content, 
(iluteii absorbs by imbilntion more water than does starch. Consequently 
different percentages of gluten result in different degrees of viscosity for 
the same moisture content. The relativ’^e viscosity influences the rate of 
diffusion wdiich, in its turn, has a direct influence on the interrsity of respira- 
tion. For tJiis reason, when the moisture content is equal, .soft wheats 
rich in starch respire more intensely than hard wheats of glass}" structure. 

A comparison of very full seed with shrivelled seed shows that the re- 
spi ratory intensity (ff wheat is influenced by its plumpness. The respiratory 
intensity of shriv’elled wheat is twdce or three times that of the full seed when 
the moi.stun* content exceeds 14 Below this figitre the difference is 
not very marked. The great acceleration iti the resi)iration of seeds 
containing more tlian 14 ‘V, of moisture may be attributed to the higher 
ratio between the germ and the endo.sperm iii\ olving a higher ratio l^tween 
the enzymes and substratum. 

The duration of the j)erio(i of dampiiess, or period during which the 
wheat contains an excess ol moisture, is in relation to the respiratory inten- 
sity. It may lie calculated by comparing the respiration of wheat which 
has just been moistened witli that of naturally w'et grain or with that of grain 
moistened and stored for various periods of time. The respiration curve 
diff er^ from that of wheat which has just been moistened when the moisture 
content exceeds ij and tlie difference is still more marked w'hen the con- 
tent reaches i ] . 1 11 the ca se of wdieat damped and then stored the amount 

of carbon dioxide gi\'en olT during respiration is in proportion to the number 
ol days during which the wheat has l^eeii stored. 

The temperature at which the wheat is stored influences the intensity 
of the diastatic action, thus increasing the amount of substratum avail- 
able for the re.spiration enzymes. This is proved by the stronger respira- 
tory inten.sity of wheat stored at an ordinaiy’^ temperature as compared with 
that stored at outdoor lenq)erature during the winter. 

The iiiiur}^ done to wheat seed by frosts wliile the plant is still green 
results in greater res])iratory activity of the seeds after ^hre^hing. This 
was i)roved by a comparative examination of strongly or slightly frostbit- 
ten wheat and sound wiieat. The greater respiratory activity of the frozen 
seed is attributed by the authors to inhibition of the synthesis processes 
produced by tlie Irost and the subsequent activity of the hydrolytic en- 
zymes during thawing. 

The accumulation of glucose as a result of the hydrolysis of the starch 
supplies the respirv\tion enzy mes with a larger quantity of substratum. 

[li»] 
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Raising the temperature up to 350C. liastens respiration. The diasta- 
tic action exercised on the starch is intensified by raising the temperattire, 
but above a certain point it is reduced. 

An accumulation of carbon dioxide in the respiration chamber decreases 
the respiratory intensity. The average intensity of respiration during con- 
secutive four-day periods is greate.st during the first period and decreases 
considerably during the following periods. In an oxygen-free atmosphere re- 
spiration is reducecl. The ratio between respiration under these conditions 
and that which occurs in a normal atmosphere is about i : 2.5. 

708 - Coin])arative Transpiration of Maize and the Sorghums. — Miller b. c. (Department 
of Botany, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station) and Coffmann W. B. in the Journal 
of Agricultural Rcsearchy Vol. XIII, No ii, pp. 570-604, 13 Diagr. -f* 2 l*lates. Washing- 
ton, June 10, 1918. 

New contribution of the Kansas Agricultural lixperinicnt Station (i) 
to the study of the relations between con.sumption of water and formation 
of dry matter in maize and sorghums. The w riters describe the experiments 
conducted at (xardeti City in igib and in igiy to determine the relative 
transjuratioii (d maize and the sorghums. 

Pride of vSaline maize, Blackhiill kafir, I )warf Blackhull kafir, and Dwmf 
milo were used in igK) : and in 1917, in addition to these, Freed's White 
Dent corn, Sherrod’s White Dent corn, P'reeds' sorgo. Red Amber sorgo 
and lA'terita weie used. The jdants w^ere grown in large galvanized iron 
cans w ith a capacity of about 120 kilos of soil. The soil used in igib had a 
water content of 10 j)cr cent and a wilting coellicient of ii.i, while the moi- 
sture content of the soil used in i()i 7 W'as 22 per cent and had a wilting cogffi 
cieiit of 15. 1. The n)oisturc content of the .soil’was kept as nearly constant 
as possible by the addition of water to the cans from three to lour times each 
day during the time (d the experiments. The number of jdaiits grown in 
each can w a^ reduced to one plant for each of the varieties of corn, BlackJuill 
kafir, and Red Amber sorgo, while tlie luimher of plants of Dwarf milo, 
Feterita, DwMrf Blackhull kafir, andP'rced’s sorgo varied from one to three 
to each can. 

The trans])iration was determined in iiio.st of the experiments every 
two li(»iirs from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. Jvach •experim(*nt extended tlirough 
two o! three days. The cans were weighed on scales of the platform ty])e 
with a carrying cajiacity of 180 kilos and were sen.sitive to about 5 gm. 
In i()ib the cans w'ere placed in the open on the surface of the ground, but 
ill i()i7 they were placed in a ])it in the centre of a plot that was planted 
with maize. The pit w’as of such cleptli that the tops of the cans were on a 
level witli the surface of the ground. 

The amount of w^ater transpired per plant in a given period stood, with 
the exception of Dwarf BlackhuU kafir in 1917, in thd same relative order 
as the extent of leaf surface. The amount of w'ater transpired per plant, 
however, w\as not proportional to the extent of leaf surface. Blackhtdl 
kafir and Dwarf Blackhull kafir ahvays had the lowest rate of transjnration 
per unit of leaf surface in the experiments in which these plants were used. 

(i) See R. Dec. 1917, No. 1135. {Ed.) 
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All the varieties of maize used ahvays transpired more water per plant dur- 

any given period than any of the sorghums. Their rate of transpiration 
per unit of leaf surface was, (with the exception of the kafirs), always much 
lower than that of the sorghums. The rate of transpiration per unit of 
leaf surface for Feterita, Dwarf milo, Freed's sorgo, and Red Amber sorgo 
was much higher than that of the maize plant under the same conditions. 
This difference in the transpiration rate of maize and the sorghums was more 
marked when the i)lants had reached their full leaf development and the dif- 
ference in leaf surface of these plants had reached a maximum. The differ- 
ence in the transpiration rate per unit of leaf surface w^as also more evident 
under severe climatic conditions than under conditions where the evapora- 
tion was low. 

The results of these experiments with maize and the sorghums seem to 
indicate that in most cases a small leaf surface is the most important fac- 
tor in reducing the loss of water from these plants. The maize plant is not 
capa])le of supjffyingits large extent of leaf surface with a sufficient amount 
of water to satisfy the evaporating power of the air, and as a result its rate of 
transpiration per unit of leaf surface falls below what it would be if the needed 
amount of water was supplied. The sorghums, on the other hand, with 
their small leaf surface are able to supply w^ater in amounts sufficient to 
satisfy the evaporating power of the air, and as a result, their rate of trans- 
piration per unit of leaf surface is higher than that of the maize. 

709 - Sterility in the Strawberry. — Valleau W. D. in the journal of Agricultural Research, 

• Vol. XII, Xo. 10, pp. ()r3‘6bo 4 - 4 h'igs. 4 6 Plates 4 Bibliography of 44 Publications. 

Washington, March, 1 1 , 1 gi 8 . 

The investigations described were made during the four years 197 pT()i7 
at the Agricultural Station of Minnesota with the object of finding a plaus- 
ible ex]>laiiation of the abortion of pollen so frequent in plants of hybrid 
origin. Sterility of the pistil and abortion of the anther, which result from 
a strong tendency of the Fnmnria genus todioecij, w^ere also .studied in wild 
.species and cultivated varieties of strawd)err> . 

All parts of the flower of the genus are ]>entamerou.s with the 

exception of the pistils. The st«hniens are arranged in three whorls • - i) The 
external parapetalous series of ten stamens : 2) the centre antipetnlous 
series of five short stamens, 3) the internal antisepalous series of five sta- 
mens. The increase in the number of stamens is caused by an addition 
of five (or niultiide of fi^’e! stamens to the antisepalous or anti]ietalous se- 
ries, while the decreases in this number are due to the disappearance, first 
of the antipetalous series, then of the antisepalous series. The jjarape- 
talous series apj)ears U) be constant. The decrease in the number of the 
stamens is in no way connected with dioecia. There is, however, a positive 
correlation between the position of the flower, the number of its parts and 
the size of the fruit 

The wild species of Frag^aria of North America, from wdiich the straw’- 
berries c'liltivfited on this continent are derived, are mostly diecious. The 
pivStillate plants hear staminodia which rarely leacli the stage of pollen 
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mother cells. The staminate plants, however, bear pistils which, at first 
sight, appear perfect, but which are rareh’^ capable of functioning. 

In a few wild Fru^ayut Vir^tniann plants which appear sterile the de- 
velopment of the i)ollen continues to the stage at which the tetrads divide, 
or a little be^'ond this stage, to the liberation of niicrospore, wiien the con- 
tents of the anthers are conijdetely broken up into an oily mass. In other 
cavSes })art of the microspores of an anther develop norrnnlly and the other 
part is subjected to the disintegration already described. Finally, in other 
plants, soon after the liberation of the rnicrospores, wiiich is followed by 
their very slight develo])iiieut, there is a eomplete abortion of the pollen 
of the same tyjje as that of the hybrids. 

In wild st raw’berries these types all seem to ex];ress, in different manners, 
a tendency to dioeeia, anrl no hybridisation occurs. Siriiilai types of anthers 
are common in certain cultivated strawberries on the first flow'ers of an 
inflorescence, sijecially at the beginning of the season. 

There is a eorrelati'Ui between the po.sition of the flow'ers and the ferti- 
lity of the pistils. The fettility decreases in the last flowers of an inflore- 
.scence to open. The sterility of the ])istils camses the pioduction of fruit 
irregular in sha])e, or even the eomplete absence of fruit (completely sterile 
flowens). The vSt(‘rilit\ of the late-o])ening flowers of an inflorescence is 
more general in liennn])lu*odite flowers than in those having pistils ()nl3^ 
This seems to shr)W’ that hermaphrodite flowers are derived from stfiminate 
flowers of diecions wild varieties. 

In wild Tuaifaua Vu'i[‘tnana and F, Amcncana types considerable quan- 
titie**' of aborted pollen aie rarely found e\ceT)t in the anthers of the inter- 
mediate tyi^e. ( )n the other band most of tlie cultivated varieties of th(\se 
two species jn'oduee .abundant aborted pollen of the type common in hybrids. 
The percentage of aborted pollen grains is not constant either in the differ- 
ent flowers ol one variety or in ilie dift’eient anthers of oae flower, but .seems 
to vary as mncli in the second case as in the first. 

In \'arie1ies of strruvberries with a high percentage of aborted pollen 
there occur a certain number of morphological ly nornml pollen grains ca])able 
of functioiiiiig. This has been proved by germination tests and fertilisa- 
tion tests with subsequent isolation of the flowers in bags. There is no 
proof of the jiliysiological self-sterilit\’ of the Fra\fana genu^'. 

In the partially sterile variety , IMinnesota 3, the pollen develops normally 
till the microspore*- se})arate from the tetrad. At this momeiil all the mi- 
crospotc's appear normal and similar, but later variations appear, in their 
rate of development, the perifxl of their division from the nucleus and their 
individual capacity for normal development. At all the stages of their 
development inicrospores are lound in various states of abortion. In Fra- 
garia Viri^uiuuia, however, developmeiil is as regular after the liberation of 
the inicrosj^ores as previous to it. 

This marks the beginning of a gamelophytic generation independent 
of the metabolic development processes. The individual rnicrospores float 
in a homogeneous nutrient medium supjflied by the sporophy te, but the uti- 
lisation of this food in the metabolism of the cell depends on the iiidivi 
dual organisation of the rnicrospores. 
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Many workers have shown that the specific combinations of chromo- 
somes are a powerful positive or nei^ative factor in the individual develop- 
ment of plants and animals. In plants such as strawberry varieties, hete- 
rozygous for many factors, numerous new chromosome combinations occur 
for the first time in the microsporcs. The differences observed in the rate 
of growth, in the period of division of the microspores, in the growing capa- 
city of the cytoplasm, and also, in many cases, in the incapacity for normal 
development, appear to be the external manifestation of differences in the 
capacity of these new chromosome combinations to cause the metabolism 
of the cell to progress. 

710 - Foundation ofaSelection Station auxiliary to that of SvalSf in J&mtland, Sweden. 

— SiDEN, J. F., in Svtrti^ts U hades for enings Ttdskrtft, Year XXIX, Pt. i, pp. 24-27. 

Malrad, 1919. 

The foundation of tins auxiliary Station (situated in the commune of 
As, to the north of the town of Ostersund) with buildings and ex])(‘rimental 
fields ot its own, suppli^< a great need and will certainly have an advanta- 
geous influence on the agricultural development of J iimtland 

In this region the work of selection depeiuls upon two series of factors : 

1) hn'to^’s. — The greater part of the agricultural soil 
of Janitland comes from the weathering of Silurian rocks ; it is rich in lime, 
fertile, and favourable to the development of cereals and fodder plants, pro- 
vided that tyi)eb which are early and resistant to cold aie to be obtained. 

2) ( hmaiiC /<n/oKS'. - During Ihe summer diflerences of tein])erature 
depend much rnoie on altitude than on latitude; so that thermic contiasts 
are much greater between Ihe plain region in the east and tlie hilly region 
in the wTst than between the e\tr*ine districts of the south and north of 
the province. 

An idea of the distiibution of crops in Jamtland can be obtained from 
the apipended Table, w^hich indicates also, by way of comparison, how crops 
are distributed in the region of NoHaiid and in the wliole of vSw’eden. 

In Janitland the jjrincipal crops are fodder plants, grown chiefly in 
artificial nieadow\s, which give large yields, thanks to the richness of the 
soil in lime. One of the obstacles to the extension of the cultivation of 
thebest fodder plants, for instance clover, is the harshness of the climate, 
w'hh'li otten seriousl} diminishes the crop. 

Anotlier great inconvenience is the use of seed coining from the south 
of Sweden and sold without any guarantee of origin or puritv. One of the 
principiil tasks of the new Station then will consists in selecting types of clo- 
ver and other fodder plants which are esjiecially suited to local conditions ; 
to augment their earliness and resistance and to supply agriculturists 
with trustworthy guaranteed seed {see table pag. 663). 

The cereal most cultivated in Jamtland is barley and the favourite 
variety is Norrbotten ('-rowed. In some localities the Svanhals and Gull- 
korn varieties have* been intro<luced, but they are generally too late, and are 
conse(|uently exposed to the first autumn frosts before having attained 
maturity. In the work of selection the chief object must be earliness even 
if it is obtained at the expense oi productivitv . 
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711 - Selection Work with Winter Wheat at the Station of Ultuna, Sweden. — 

Torssell, R., in Sverti^es Utsddefdreniniis Ttdskrift, Year XXIX, I't. i, pp. 10-13. Malm6, 
1919. 

The auxiliary Station of Ultuiia (to the south of Upsala) serves the 
region of Aliilaren, the lower zone of the territory of l>elarne and the south- 
ern districts of (histrikland. 

Amoii" the plants submitted to selection and liybridisation, winter 
wheat holds one of the first places and its cultivation could be extended 
with advantage ovet vast expanses of good wheat land. 

The climatic conditions, on the contrary, are verj' unfavourable ; 
the shortness ol the growing season constitutes a serious obstacle to the 
work of the selector, who must limit the choice of material for study 
to the most early t3’’pes. 

For a long period numerous comparative cultural experiments have 
been made with some 01 the best wdieats obtained at vS\'alof, such a > Re- 
nodlad Squat ehead, Bor, Ris, Igris and Ihtdel, whic’ have given good 
results ; but finally these have been totally replaced by the new types 
of the Thule series, created specially for Mid vSweden. 

From the beginning of the work it was seen that, to arrive at posi- 
tive results, it was necessary to have recourse to the old pubescent native 
wheat, which has a high degree ot resi.stance to cold and at the '•^ame 
time is ver>' early (‘\gamla hiirdiga Indna lantvctet In the work 
of selection the following two methods ha\ e been ])ursued : - - (i) ge- 
nealogical selection (by pure lines) of native whejit ; ( 2 ) crossing of this 
wheat with exotic wheats remarkalde for their high ])roductivity. 

U'ORK OF CROSSING. - In TQ05, at Svalbf, a beginning w'as 
made by crossing native wheat and Ihidel (this last relatively resistant 
to cold and a good producer) ; from these crossings the series of Thule 
wheats is derived. 

In 1914, after four years of cultural exi)erinients at Ultima, Thule 
was put on the market and, in 1917, another type appeared, produced by 
subsequent selection from the same material, that is to say Thule II. 

Thule I and Thule II were both created at Svalbf, but meanwhile 
some of the experimental .seed taken to Ultuna to be submitted to 
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selection p;ave rise to new and valuable types, notably Svea wheat, still 
more resistant than Thule 11 to the severity of winter. All these newjy 
created varieties, although very good from the point of \’iew of yield, of 
strength of straw and oi resistanc-e to rust, are not yet so early and 
resistant as the native varieties. 

Ill order to obtain types which, while retaining the productivity 
of Thule TI, possess to a higher degree the resistant character of native 
wheat, rehybridization of Thule with this native wheat has been carried 
further. 

The products of this crossing are at present under examination ; 
and so far the}^ are considered very promising. 

(iiCNEALOGiCAL SELECTION. - - 111 resistance to blight, strength of 
straw, and producti\ity, the native types, while leaving on the whole 
much to be desired, present great, individual differences both fixed and 
transmissible, which give opportunity for improvement by direct 
selection. 

The native wheats of Svalof selected from pure strains (the vSvalof 
renodlade Sainiiielsvete ”) are worthy of note, although the best types 
hav^e not yet been put ou the market. 

At Ultima numerous "attains and families of native wheats derived from 
various provinces of vSvvedeu, as far as Norrland, are on trial. For example, 
wheals from Filholm, Tornerud, Latoq), native wheat from VArmland 
and X'^sternorrland. These last two have given the best results. They 
are distinguished, in fact, from common native wheat (“ vanliga v^ammets- 
vele not only by their greater pioductivity, but also by a higher degree 
of resistance to rust (especiall}^ Vasternorrland) and by the strength of 
the straw (especially \ armland). 

Improved native types, whicli can be classed among good wheats, 
offer excellent material for further work of selection and hybridisation. 
Several crosses have alread}^ been made between these types and the 
Sven and Thule varieties at Ultima, and the products of the crossing 
are at j^reseiit under examinatifm. 

The following are some comparative data on the productivity of 
Ultuna wheats furnished by a series ol cultural experiments : 
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Sol (a hif?h producer) and Pansar (very resistant to rust), cannot, 
by reason of the climate, penetrate into Svealand, but it may well be 
that, in the future, with suitable recrossing, these excellent wheats may 
become more resistant, and be able to withstand the climatic conditions 
of Malaren. 

7T2 > Hybridisation and Selection of Wheat, Oats, and Barley in the Interior of 
Alaska ( I )• — Oeoroi^son C. C, 1 wheat, in the Report ot the Alaska A ncultural 
Kvpertmefil Slattons, i<>i7, pp. 2 v-S, ami 6?'t)S ■ - IT. Oats Ibtd , pp 1:5-26; III. 

Burley, Ibzd.^ pp. 46-49, p. 02. W'abliiiigton, 1919. 

I . — Wheat. • — The results are given of a series of experiments on ac- 
climatation, selection, and hybridisation of different varieties of spring and 
winter wheat bi the interior of Alaska, at the stations of Rampart in the 
Yukon Valley, and Fairbanks in the Valley of the Tanana, a tributary of 
the Yukon. 

Winter wheat. — -In both centres the results of the ex|)eriments with 
winter wheat were definitely negative*. During the winter of 1917 Khxir- 
kov wheat, th<* sole variety of which some hoi3e still remained, was complete- 
ly destroyed by the cold. 

Spring wheat — For spring wheat the situation is better, and contrary 
to all exyiectatioiis, the re‘sults of the last years gave better hojK'S for the 
future. Romanov and Mirquis wheats, which, however, deserve to Ix' 
subjected to new tests, were left aside, and attention concentrated on the 
recently-introduced Silx*rian types. The H. G. and Chogot varieties, 
are both extraordinarily early wheats (90 days* vegetative yieriod) and are 
able to rijien their seeds regularly every year. In 1917 Chogot yiroved ear- 
lier than Rampart and H. G. at Fairbanks. Although it was not possible 
to legalise a subsexyuent improve iiient, the results obtained with these Si- 
berian wheal . aie already such as to assure a good grain harvest each 
year, even in these high latitudes. 

Of the hybridisation tests made to unite in the best ])roportions the 
characters of earliness, productivity, and good quality of grain, the most 
pn)iiiising results were obtained with the cn^sses Chogot X Marquis and 
Chogot X Romanov. In each case the hybrids were earlier than the la- 
test ])areut (Romanov and Marquis), and it would doubtless prove possi- 
ble to fix the charactiTs which still have a tendency to dissociation and to 
obtain tyyxs ])articularly well aday^bd to the districts in question in the 
interior of Alaska. 

II. — Oats. — Although Finnish Bkick, Norwegian, and South Dakota, 
all three black oats, have given relativOy satisfactory results, they are 
still far from the desired ty])c capable of riyxning its grain each year. The 
degree of earliiiess still has to be increased. 

Copperfield is a grey oat with really valuable characters. It is, how- 
ever, still over-late and is thus exposed to the first autumn frosts before 
the riy)ening stage is ended. 

Toholampi (a type of Finnish Black) is of fine growth and has o])en 
panicles. 

(i) On hybridisation and selection of cereals in Alaska, see J?., April igrS, No. 405. (Ed.) 

[r 11-71*] 
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The cross Copperfield X T(Dholanipi gave descendants which, though 
not yet fixed, are earlier than either parent. In 1917 complete ripening 
took place on August 20th. These hybrids have received the distinctive 
number of 25 a. 

Very promising material (No. 36 a) was obtained by crossing Black 
Tartarian X Yakoiitsk (G. I. No. 498). Almost all the hybrids ripened on 
August 27th, 1917 (two weeks before Black TarUirian). At the same time 
they showed very vigorous growth and yellow, well-developed grain. In 
these hybrids the yellow' colour of Yakoutsk was absolutely dominant over 
the black of Tartarian. 

The series No. 25 and No. 36 represent two types of oats which appear 
capable of ripening regularly each year in the interior of Alaska. 

Some of the No. 25, a hybrid series (Copperfield X Toholampi) X 
South Dakota (G. I. No. 637) are still being tested. They are very early 
but still far from sbible. The investigations reported were all carried out 
at the Rampart Agricultural Station at 65® 30* of northern latitude. 

III. — Barley. — The of barley adapted to Alaska must be early 
and hull-less. The hybrid 19 b (derived from the hybrid I a X S. P. I. 
No. 12 709) would satisfy these requin mentvS very well. It reaches a 
height of 48 inches, huis strong, stiff straw, smooth grain, and is long and 
straight in the ear. The absent awms are replaced by mucrons. The largest 
ears of the iqo varkty hiu^e 90 to 78 caryopses and nymi in ITO djiys. 
This seri('s of hybrids will be subjected to selection. 

The hybrid 14 a (S. P. I. No. 19 851 X Abyssin) is also w^orthy of note. 

The specimens belonging to these tyi)es vary greatly in colour, from 
yellowish white I0 yellow and daik blue with purple shades. Awns are 
absent. Among the specimens of this series now^ being examined, the type 
2 -2 -I -2 deserves special mention. It is a two-row barley with smooth 
grain, no awns, stiff stiaw, reaching a length of 46 inches, wdlh ears over 
3 inches long containing 32 thick catyo])ses. This hybrid will bc‘ repro- 
duced. Anothci promising hybrid is the six-row 28 c (=- hybrid 14 e x 
Haii.sen). Many of the plants are bearded, but it is hoi)ed by subsequent 
work to eliminate this fault whilst still preserving the best characters. 

Of the numerous cross(‘S studied only a few' deserve to be retained. 
They are sui)eTior to the varieties tested hitherto and justify all the work 
expended on them. 

713 - Contribution to the Technique of the Selection of Rye.-— heribert-nilsson,n., 
in N nr disk J ordbrngforskntng. Parts 1-2, pp i-q. Copeiihiigcn, iqiq. 

11 has been found, from several hundreds of observations, that the de- 
gree of self fertilisation in rye is very low’^ : from o to 5 %. It is not rare, 
hov\evei, to see isolated jffants, submitted in consequence to compulsory 
self-fertilisation, behave like wheat or oats and give a relatively liigli per- 
centage of setting. The frequency of these individuals may be i or 2 %. 
In such a case the character of self-fertilisation is hereditary, as is shown 
in the following Table, w'hich gives data concerning three successive 
generations 
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Behaviour of the progeny of a self-fertilised rye plant as regards 
their self-fertility. 
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rntortunately self-fertile plants ('aimot be selected as a starting point 
for important nev^ varieties, b> reason of a rapid degeneiationof chaiacter 
which is obse^\ed in successive generations. Although the degiee ol auto- 
fecundity renhains high, the seeds are small and defonned, the tillering 
is insufficient, the sterns are fragile and tend to be dwarfed. Self-ferti- 
lisation and autovitality constitute in these cases two distinct characters 
which cannot coexist, so that a piolonged isolation from generation to 
generation leads to a progressive degeneration of the vitality of indivi- 
duaL-5. vSo much for the isolation ol individuals (where each individual is 
always feitiliscd by its own pollen). 

h^or the isolation of po])ulations a choice is macle of one plant, for 
examine the Petkiiser variety of ryo Its seeds are sown at such a distance 
from other populations, as to exclude contact with their pollen while 
indhnduals of the same population can easily fertilise each other. If 
this procedure is continued for a .series of generations the same phenome- 
non is repeated as for isolated individuals ■ that is to say a progressive 
diminution of yield. 

It must be concluded that selection by puie descent (necessitating iso- 
lation) is impossible in the case of rye. 

It can now be asked whether it is possible or not to maintain vitalitv 
without sacrificing the differentiation obtained by isolation. The author 
thinks he has practically solved the problem by the following proceed ure * 

[US] 
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by crossing two individuals of the third and fourth generation and bdong- 
ing to two different strains and already very degenerated (with very fragile 
straw and of a height equal to half the normal), there are immediately 
obtained, in the first generation, robust and entirely normal descendants. 

Analogous results are obtained on repeating the operation for two 
different, isolated populations. In this case the products of hybridisation 
are even sometimes endowed with a degree of productivity superior to 
that of the origitial species. It is, however, certain that with hybridi- 
sation a part ot the differentiation obtained by means of isolation is lost ; 
but this loss IS so much the less acute as the degree of differentiation 
obtained is higher and as the contrast or incompatibility of positive cha- 
racteristics is feebler. By aid of a methodical series of hybridisations and 
by following the ordinary niles, there may even be created types in which 
the combination of the factors of productivity is better than in the two 
parents. 

Such a procedure certainly admits of the unforeseen and can, in so 
far as concerns the combination of characters give entirely negative re- 
sults. But other methods supplying a remedy for the diminution of 
vitality due to isolation, are not known up to the ])resenl. 

CoNcrusiONS. - (i) A beginning is made b> practising indivi- 
dual selection by pure strains during 3 or 4 generations so as to beable 
to isolate with certainty various isogenous types 

(2) In a second period tyi)es aie crossed to obviate phenomena of 
degradation which have become rapidly accentuated 

(3) By the aid ol successive and methodical selection the best com- 
binations are isolated in practically honiozygotic conditions 

714 - First Selection of Rice made at the Laboratory for the Study of Cereals at 
Saigon, Cochin-China. — Carld, Kdmond, in Ihm BulLlm artcole dc VlnsItUii saen- 
tifiquc de Sai ‘Oft, Year 1, No 3, pp 7^-87. Saigon, March, igu> 

This work, commenced in iqi2, comprises — (i) gathering and 
classification of material; (2) Choice of grain ; (3) genealogical selection. 

Gathertno and cdAvSSificatton (iF MATKRL-^i,. — With the colla- 
boration of the Administrators of the Provinces and ot some planters, the 
Baboratorj^ ol Saigon has been able, in two years, to get together a col- 
lection of rice, w^hich, it not complete, is at least most inqiortant, for it 
includes 700 to 800 varieties. As soon as it was received, each variety 
(accompanied by a label with particulars concerning name, source, date of 
collection, length of vegetative period, etc) was classified and ticketed. 
It was ascertained thus that the number of n^nWy distinct varieties was 
much ^nailer than at first appe red, certain identical varieties bear- 
ing dillerent names according to the places of origin. To establish the 
synonymy of varieties more satisfactorily, to study each ot them and at 
the same lime select the best, a series ot cultural trials was made 
on small jdots, followed by the study* of the grains obtained. The wdiole 
of these researches comprised the following series ot operations : 

(i) AgmitUnral siitdv : Cultivation ; Sowing time , Time of flower- 

[YlJ-114] 
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iBg ; Time of maturity ; Duration of life ; Yield per hectare ; Weight 
of one hectolitre of grain ; Weight of 1000 grains ; Number of grains-'to 
the ounce of 25 grammes. 

(2) External study of the grain. — Form, (long, medium, round); 
Dimensions (length, breadth) ; Colour of the kernel. 

(3) Study of the kernel after decortication by hand. — Appearance 
of the kernel (bard or not, transparent or opaque). 

(4) Botanical and micrographical study. — Stem ; I/Caves ; Flow- 
ers ; Ears ; Germination of grain. 

(5) Chemical study. - - Research on the nutritive principles, 
Classification in varieties good for consumption, or suitable for the ma- 
nufacture of alcohol. 

(6) Commercial study. — Homogeneity; Weight of kernels after 
decortication ; Weight of husk ; Fitness for polishing. 

Choice of cr\in. — Tn Coc)iin-Chiua one sign of degeneration in 
numerous varieties, due generally to the primitive cultural practices of tlie 
natives, is the red colour of the tegument of the grain. This colouring 
has two principal inconveniences : (i) at the moment of maturity many 
red grains fall before or during harvesting, in consequence of their feeble 
adherence to the rachis, which may cause a considerable loss in certain 
cases ; (2) red rice gives a smaller yield in polishing for it necessitates 
a greater wear of the tegument to obtain the pure white colour. 

Varieties of rice with red grain may liave other characteristics 
identical with those of the principal cultivated varieties and present 
only faults of red colouring and liability to fall ; on the other hand the 
proportion of red grains may reach 100 % in certain varieties. 

These facts show the necessity of eliminating all the red grains from 
the seed, fo they leproduce this character easily ; but this sorting would 
be too costly it it were practised on varieties cont. ining too many red 
grains, it is best then to do it only when the proportion of red grains does 
not exceed 20%. To this purpose the *‘Cfrtani'* table is used, by 
which distinction can be made between transparent grain? (good seed), 
opaque grains, red grains, grains with deteriorated starch, etc.), which 
are rejected. 

The operations of sorting varieties after culture, in view of their classi-* 
fication, have permitted the putting aside of a certain number which it was 
of interest to select by scientific methods. These are Hue-ky ; Ra-may ; 
Cadung Baria ; B6ng-dua ; Phung-tien ; N4ng-g6ng-trang ; T^m-vuoc ; 
Nang-s6 ; Cadung-bap ; Cadung -Gocong ; Ndng-meo. 

These are in general varieties of rice with more or less round grains 
(Gocong type), which are the best for obtaining the finest rice. 

Genealogical selection. — Except for some differences in detail, 
the method employed is the same as at the agricultuial Station of Tjikeu- 
meiih (Java). , 

First generation. — From a plot sown with seeds which had been 
already selected for several generations, the finest plants, distinguished 
their vigour, their tillering, etc., were taken. They were harvested 

[ 714 ] 
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parately, and then studied at the I/aboratory to ascertain the number 
and weight of the panicle of each plant (tuit). Afterwards the 15 best 
tufts were chosen and numbered. 

Second generation. — From each of the 15 numbered tufts 100 grains 
were sown, spaced out 20 cm. apart is every direction in a separate plot 
(15 plots in all). It was not thought necessary to separate these plots 
by intercalary crops because staurogamy does not occur naturally in rice. 
On the contrary, with a view to compare the plants of the 15 selection plots 
with those coming from unselected seeds (populations), three plots of po- 
pulations were intercalated. 

In all, there were obtained thus 15 X 100 = 1500 selected indivi- 
duals, plus d certain number of plants from the populations. This mate- 
rial was then classified according to : — quality and dimensions of the grain; 
weight of 1000 grains ; number and weight of the panicles for each plant. 

Third generation. — From e^ich of the 15 selection plots the four 
best types were chosen, and a hundred grains sown on distinct plots. 
There were thus 4 x 15 = 60 plots each containing 100 plants, which 
brought the total number of plants (tufts) of this generation to 60 X 100 
= 6000. At harvest they were classified as betore. 

Fourth generation. — At the moment when the author wrote his art- 
icle this generation was in course of development. 

Conclusions. — From the 2nd. generation there has been asceftained : 

(1) a very considerable improvement in the homogeneity of the 
grains ; 

(2) a slight increase in the weight of 1000 grains, and, consequently, 
an increase in the weight of a hectolitre. 

(3) an increase of tillering, manifested by an increase of the average 
number of stems per 100 tufts. 

(4) certain strains are sharply distinguished by much greater yields 
than those of the average of populati ms ; on the contrary, in the succeeding 
generations it was observed that this special characteristic of heavy yield 
in a given descent had no great fixity. 

In the 3rd. generaiion, by comparing the yields given by all descents 
in the preceding generation, it has been already possible : 

(5) to classify the strains which appear to have most fixity from 
the point of view of heavy yield. 

In the 4th. generation it will be possible : 

(6) to isolate a certain number of choice strains. 

715 ~ Character Inheritance in the Cowpea. — harland s. c , in the journal of Genetics, 

Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 101-132 4 - 1 Fig. -f - 17 Tables -f Bibliography of 7 Publications. 

London, April, 1919. 

The inheritance of the following characters was studied in the cowpea 
{Vigna sinensis Endl = V. Catjang Walp.) ; — 

I. — Colour of the flowers. 

II. — Shape and design of the marking of the spemioderm. 

III. — Colour of the spermoderm. 
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I.- — Colour of the flowers. — There are three principal types of 
colour : 

1) Dark type. — Strong anthocyanine content producing a pre- 
dominant, more or less dark, reddish violet colour which affects the stan- 
dard and the wings inoie especially. The corona is usually colourless but 
sometimes has slight violet markings. 

2) Pule type, --hcss anthocyanine, producing slight violet mark- 
ings on the wings, the standard being almost white and the corona co- 
lourless. 

3) White type. — Complete' absence of anthocyanine. The flower 
is white except for a pale greenish yellow sbide round the base of the 
standard. 

Results of crosses. — Dark type x pale type. Many reciprocal 
crosses were made. 

In the jFj, the colour of the flower of the hyV)rid could not be distin- 
guished in any way, from that of the dark-flowered parent. The dark 
tyjx; is, therefore, absolutely dominant over the pale tyjK'. 

In the F2 there \\^as segregation in the Mendelian ratio of 3 dark 
flowers ; i pale flower. 

In the 1^3, the x)ah'-flowered plants of the gave, with veiy few excep- 
tions, descendants which maintained this character constant. Among 
the descendants of the dark-flowered plants of the however, this 
chaiacter remained constant in one third of the ])lants, and one thiul gave 
segregation in the ratio 3 dark-flowered plants : i pale-flowered plant. 

To explain this phenomenon two genetic factors a])pear to be pre- 
sent. L, the factor of pale colouration, and D, the factor which increases the 
anthocyanine content without producing any visible effect except when in 
the presence of L. According to this hypothesis the combination of these 
two factors would give four homozygous types re])i» senled by the follow- 
ing formulae : 

LLDD X dark flowers. 

LLdd X pale flowers. 

HDD X wJnte flowers. 

lldd X white flowers. 

The dark and pale types, therefore, differ only in the presence or ab- 
sence of the factor D. This explains the behaviour of the hybrids in the 
successive generations, namely : 

-- LLdD or LLDd. 

F2 -= ^4 LLDD, 1/2 {LLdD + LLDd), 1/4 LLdd. 

Dark type x white type = LLdd X HDD. Only the F^ of two crosses 
was studied which, in each case, was composed solely of dark flowered 
plants corresponding to the formula ILdD. 

Form and extent of the markings^ on the spermoderm. - From 
this point of view Spillman divides the seed into two groups : 

A) Solid colour ; the pigment covers the whole surface of the sjh nne^- 
derm. 
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B) With more or less developed markings of four types : 

1) Small eye ; a small spot round the hilum. 

2) Holstein (the name of a variety showing this type) ; a large part 
of the suifece is coloured, that which is not has two or three round spots. 

3) Large eye ; the pigmented spot round the hilum is very large. 
This type is considered to be heterozygous between the Holstein and Small 
eye types. 

4) Watson (name of a variety) ; the edge of the pigmented spot 
surrounding the liilum is indistinct towards the micropyle, where it 
ends in a point. 

Spillman (i) made a study of 21 hybrids including the small eye and 
solid colour varieties. In every case the was composed solely of plants 
with solid colour seeds. The Fj. included the solid colour, Watson, 
Holstein, large o>e, and small eye types in the ratio 9 : 9 : i : 2 : i. 
Spillmann explains liis by the existence of two factors transmitted indepen- 
dently of each other, namely a factor W for the Watson type, and a factor H 
for the Holstein type. The presence of both these factors would determine 
the appearance of the uniform colour ; their absence the formation of a 
single small spot of pigment. The types composing the F^ have the fol- 
lowing formulae : 

1) SoUd colour = WWHH. 

2) Watson = mm. 

3) Holstein = wwHH, 

4) Small eye = wwhh. 

The author made several crosses between the different types and ob- 
tained results similar to those of Spillman, except that the large eye type 
was absent, being replaced by the large eye spotted type which also 
has a large eye but, in addition, small spots of pigment over the rest of the 
spermoderm. This type may be ckssified as Holstein. In genetic be- 
haviour it resembles the true large cy<' type and may be considered heter- 
ozygous between small eye and Holstein. 

The cross small eye (Black variety) solid colour (Ronneeval variety) 
gave an F^ composed solely of plants with a spermoderm of uniform co- 
lour, and an Fj including an average of 365 solid colour plants + 68 of 
the Watson type + 119 of the Holstein tyixi + 27 of the small eye type. 
The numbers of the plants corresponding to the ratio of di-hybridism 
913:3:1 should be 326 : 109 : 109 : 36 respectively. The true number 
of plants having the Holstein factor (solid colour and Holstein types) was, 
therefoie, much greater than the calculated number. This would make 
Sphlman’s theory of two factors inapplicable to this cross. 

The behaviour of the Fg, was as follows : 

i) The solid colour type behaved in four different : — a) it 
remained constant ; b) it broke up into plants of the solid colour (H) tjrpe 

(i) SpnLMAN, W, J„ Inheritance of the **'Bye** in Vigna, in The American Naturalist^ 
Vd. 45 i No. 537, pp. 5 I 3 ’ 523 ; iqu. See dso Cdour Correlation in the Cowpea, by the 
same author In Science, No. 974, p. 302, 19x3. 
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and the Watson (h) type in the ratio H : h = 4.8 : 1, differing from the theo- 
retical ratio 3 ; I of Sph^LMAN ; c) it broke up into solid colour (W) and 
Holstein (w) plants in the ratio W : w = 3 >i • ^ » d) it broke up into plants 
of the solid colour, Watson, Holstein, and small eye types in the ratios 
If : h = 7,2 : 1, and W : w = 2,6 : i. 

2) The Watson type broke up into the Watson and small eye types 
in the ratio W : w «= 2,6 : i. 

3) The Holstein type broke up into the Holstein and small eye types 
in the ratio H : h = 4,7 : i, or else remained constant. 

4) The small eye type remained constant. 

These results show that in both the and the Fj, the ration H : h 
differs appreciably from the theoretical ratio 3:1. 

According to Spitxman's theory the following geno-types should ap- 
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According to the above scheme the heterozygous types with solid 
colour se('d should produce a certain nunilwr of families including plants 
of the «'olio colour type and others of the Watson type, and an equal num- 
ber of families including both the solid colour and the Holstein types. On 
the contrary, however, there is a marked numerical predominance (three 
times greater) of the mixed families with the Holstein type. 

According to the author this is due to the presence of two factors Hi 
and H2, both capable of producing the Holstein type, so that the gametic 
formula of the t3pe with solid colour seed would be WWH1H1H2H2. The 
cross WWHiHiHgH, X wwhihih2h2 should give in the F2 27 WH1H2 
(solid colour) + 9 WHib2 (solid colour) + 9 WhiHi (solid colour) + 9 
WH1H2 (Holstein) + 3 Whiha (Watson) 3 wHiHa (Holstein) -f- 3 
WhiH^ (Holstein) + i whiha (small eye). The ration between the four 
t)pes should be 45 s : 3 W : 15 H : i Sc. Of the 45 S, 7 remained constant, 
14 broke up into S and H, 8 into S and W, and the 16 remaining into 
four types. This would account for the numerical predominance of Hol- 
stein. 

The presence of two Holstein factors capable of producing the same ef- 
fect when acting in coniunction or separately is a case similar to that of the 
cereal grain possessing two or more independent factors for the same co- 
lour, such as the black oats studied by Nir^ssON-EntB in 1908, and the red 
wheat described by Howard in 1912. 
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Colour op the spermoderm. — The most important results obtained 
were : 

1) The black colour of the spermoderm is due to a single factor B, 
the presence ol which is dominant over its absence. 

2) In th(‘ crovsses between brown and red types two factors are 
involved — N which produces the brown colour and is dominant to M 
which produces a chestnut colour. In the absence of both N and M the sper- 
moderm is led. These two factors are transmitted independently of each 
other. 

Relation between the colour of the flowers and the spermoderm, — Crosses 
between solid colour and small eye types have shown the presence of a gene- 
tic correlation between the colour of the flowers and that of the siiermodeim. 
Thus, the flowers of plants having the Watson factor were always dark, 
whereas Holstein and small eye jdants, in which this factor is absent, had 
pale flowers. It may be concluded tliat the daik colour of the flowers 
and the spots on the spermoderm of the Watson tyt>e are due to a single 
factor. 

General livST of the factors producing the colouivof flowers, 

THE DESIGN AND COI.OUR OF THE SPERMODERM ! 

L produces the colour of the pale floweis and its action is seen only in 
the with a Holstein or small eye spermoderm. 

D only shows its action in the presence of L when it makes Ine co- 
lour of the flowers dark and changes the small eye markings to Watson 
markings, and the Holstein marking > to solid colour. 

changes the small eye markings to Holstein markings. 

Hg hns the same effect as Hi- 

B iHoduces the black colour of the spermoderm. 

N produces the brown colour of the spermoderm . 

M produces the chestnut colour of the spennoderm. 

The factors fonning the following ])aiis appear in each case to be 
tiansmitted independently of each other: — L and D, D and Hi, D and 
H2, Hi and Hg, M and N. 

716 - Improvement in Strawberries in America by Hybridisation and Selection; New 
l^pes of Strawberries with Continued Production. — van fleet, w. in the journal 
of Heredity t Vol X, No. i, pp 12-16 fa Figs. Washington, January, 1Q19. 

Varieties of stiawberries 'W'hich, under favourable weather conditions, 
continue to bear fruit throughout the summer and autumn after having 
given a good yield in spring are more and more appreciated by growers. 
These t3q)cs which produce continuously have the stolons very slightly 
developed and an abundant formation of tufts of fertile brancliev*^. They 
are all derived from Pan Ameiican, which originally was a mutation fiom 
the Bismark, an old commercial variety of Fragaria Virginiana. 

Among the new 137)05 the first place is held by Progressive and Su- 
perb, which are rapidl}" propagated by seed and subjected to suitable cros- 
ses with Pmropean Alpine varieties of Fragaria vesca with the object of 
adding valuable new characters. Fragaria vesca (both tjie European and 
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Mexican types) cannot flourish in North America because of the excess- 
ively hot summer, and the fruit, although fragrant, is small and not 
very firm. 

In T914 Prof. W. F. Wight, of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
who had been sent out to Chile as Agricultural Explorer, sent the Bureau 
seeds of a strawberry of the Alpine t^e {Fragaria vesca) bought on the 
market of Santiago. He was unable to discover their exact origin. These 
seeds were sown in the Experimental Acclimatation Gardens of Rock- 
ville, Md., and Chico, Cal. and plants were obtained of vigorous growth, 
high productivity, and a capacity of adapting themselves to the climatic 
conditions of the United States superior to that of « any other variety of 
Fragaria hitherto studied. The characteristics of the new stmwberry 
(No. 35 005) obtained arc : 

1) Resistance to the hot, dry -ummers of North America. 

2) Continuous production from June rill the first autumn frosts. 

3) The fruit is fine and large, but not very firm and, in this respect, 
infciior to the fruit of Fragaria Virginiana, 

4) Abundant formation of sterile branches accompanied by an abun- 
dant production of stolons. In this respect the new Chilian variety is 
^distinctly superior to the Virginiana types with continuous production and 
floral ramifications but a low stolon production. 

In order to combine the positive characters of the South American 
variety with those of the Fragaria Virginiana variety, a series of crosses 
were started in February, 1916, on the Bell Experiment Plot at Glendale, 
Md., between the South American type and the two varieties Early Jersey 
Giant and Chesapeak. The hybrids thus obtained the chfiracters of the 
parents in good proportions : — 

1) T Ininternipted production from July till November ; 

2) in addition to the very copious formation of fertile branches there 
is an abundant formation of stolons ; 

3) the fruit is fine, large, and compact. 

Attempts are also being made to fix and propagate a new type which 
would satisfactorily replace the Pan American variety, which, as has been 
said, has the disadvantage of too slight a formation of stolons. 

717 - Strawberry Hybrids Resistant to Cold in Alaska (i). — georgeson c, c., in the 

Report of the Alaska Experiment Station, 1917, p. 27 4 * 1 Wabhington, 1919. 

The strawberry hybrids Nos. 320 and 275 obtained at the Sitka Expe- 
riment Station (coastal district) proved capable of resisting and flourish- 
ing at Rampart, in the Yukon Valley, without any further protection than 
that offered by the snow. It should also be noted that the fruit is of bet- 
ter quality, sweeter and firmer at Rampart than at Sitka. This is perhaps 
because in the interior the summer is warmer and drier. 


(x) On the hybridisation of strawberries in Alaska, sac R, June, 191S, No. 632, (Ed.) 
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7x8 - Isolated Case of Mutation Ina Sweet Pea HEybridi InE^latid .— pumkbtx 

in the Journal of Gemltcs, V61. VIIl, Ko. i, pp. 27-31 + 1 Flg.I#oiidon,Deceinbef, 19x8. 

In 1903 a cross was made between the two white-flowered varieties 
of the sweet pea {Lathyrus odoratus) Blanche Burpee (with elongated pol- 
len grains) and Emily Henderson (with ">pheroid pollen grains). The flo- 
wers were normal in the hybrids, not only of the generation, but also 
in the F2 and F3. 

From the family of No. 304 were selected 14 plants and the seed' 
sown. This gave an F^ composed of 1118 plants. All these were noimal 
except one, the flowers of which were completely abnormal in character, 
showing characters of a mutation already previously described by the 
author and M. Bateson {Journal of Genetics, Vol. I, 1911), i. e. : — i) long, 
narrow stigmata projecting far beyond the corona ; 2) standard and 
wings smaller than in normal flowers ; 3) sterile female organs. 

The mutating plant was derived from a single seed of the F^ plant 
No. 304 ®/i9o 6 and was unique in a fl»mily composed of 52 plants. It is 
unlikely that this mutation was produced by the fusion of two gametes 
with disappearance of the factor determining the normal structure of the 
flower, because this fusion should already have occurred in the parent plant 
No. 304® of the Fg, that is to say, in the plant No. 309’ of the Fz. In this 
case there should have been not one single mutant but, in accordance 
with Bartieti''s theory of mass mutation (i) a number of mutathwrs re- 
presenting about 25 % of the tot il numbei of plants of the family in which 
the mutation occurred. Moreover there should have been further cases 
of similar mutations in the successive generations to the F5. This did 
not, however, occur. 

For these reasons the author believes the isolated case of mutation des- 
cribed to l:>e caused by a change taking place in the plant at some stage 
following fertilisation. As a result of this cluinge the factor determining 
the normal stiucture of the plant is cither lost or modified during the pro- 
cess of the soinetic division of the cells. 

719 ~ On Hybridisation of Some Species of Salix, in Japan.- ikeno, s , in the journal 

of (tcntftcs, Vol VIII, No 1, pp 3^-58 i ri^ ■{- 1 Plate London, December, 1918. 

The author crossed different species of willow {Sahx 'purpurea var. muU 
tinervts, S, gracthstyla, etc.) with the object of determining, i) whether there 
is any segregation of the characters ; 2) whether such segregation, if it oc- 
curs, is in accordance with the Mendelian laws. 

Method. < — Branches with male inflorescences were cut a few days 
before the flowers open and the lower end kept in a jug of water. As soon as 
the flowers opened the pollen was removed from the stamens with a brush 
and placed in a Petri dish. 

The branches with female flowers w^ere isolated by means of paper bags 
two or three days before the flowers opened. At a suitdble time a brush 
covered with pollen was passed over the stigmas of each flower in turn. If 
fertilisation takes place the stigma fades two or three days after poUinisation 

(z) See R, April, 1919, Ko. 446. {Ed,) 
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and the ovary begins to swell. If fertilisation does not take place the stigma 
remains firm for several days* until the whole inflorescence becomes de- 
tached from the branch. 

Crossing experiments. — Of the crosses made by the author in the 
Botanical Garden of Komaba, near Tokyo, the most interesting was that of 
Salix purpurea var. multinervis X S. gractlistyla made in 1910. 

Characters of the parent Salix purpurea var multinervis : Erect 
stem and branches; glabrous leaves without stipula; catkins not very hairy; 
scarlet stigma. 

Characters of the parent Salix gracilisiyla : - — Spreading branches, 
leaves hairy on the under surface, especially along the veins, catkins covered 
with long, close, grey hairs, green stigma. 

Characters of the hybrids : — In the Fj: — Spreading branches ; 
glabrous leaves, some wdth, some without stipules ; catkins covered with 
hairs that are usually abundant but sometimes scarce; scarlet stigma. 
Taken as a whole the characters are intermediate, but there are some 
phenomena of dominance. Individually they behave as follows : 

1) Manner of growth cf the plant, — During the first stages of growth the 
Fi hybrids behave like S. granVstyla. The trunk ramifies almost at the base 
and the branches are horizontal. Spreading growth is, therefore, dominant 
to erect growth. Later the plant may produce erect branches of the S. p. 
multinen'is type, thus assuming an appearance intermediate to those of the 
two parents. 

In the F2, out of 442 plants, 224 were spreading in growth and 218 erect. 
This shows there to be segregation of characters, but not conforming to the 
Mendelian laws. • 

2) Hairiness of the leaves, — During the first stages of development the 
leaves of the hybrids were completely glabrous, so that absence of hairs 
may be considered a character dominant to hairiness. 

Of 425 plants of the F^, 351 had completely glabrous leaves and 74 
more or less hairy leaves. Here also, then, there is segregation of dominant 
and recessive characters, but in a ratio differing widely from that of Mendel. 

3) Stipules. — The Fg hybrids form a sort of mosaic witTi respect to the two 
parents. On the same plant, sometimes even on the same branch, there were 
both leaves without stipules and leaves with fairly well developed stipules. 

In the F^. of 232 plants, 170 were intermediate in type and 62 without 
stipules. Nevertheless, the author believes that the stipules may form at a 
more advanced stage of the plant's development and, for the moment he is 
of opinion that segregation of the two characters should not be definitdy 
admitted. 

4) Colour of the stigma. — In the Fj the stigma was scarlet, this colour 
being dominant to green. 

Distinct segregation took place in the ; there were 115 plants with a 
scarlet stigma, 16 with a green one, and 7 with^a greenish-red one. If all the 
plants with scarlet or greenish red stigmas are placed in one group (red) 
there are 122 plants w^'th red stigmas and 16 with green ones. The ratio 
between them will be 8 : 1, a totally different one from the Mendelian ratio 
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5) Character of the catkins. — In the Fi there were two distinct types ~ 
t5^e Q (^raciUstyla) with catkins covered with close hairs, and type M {nmU 
tinerivs) with catlans having little hair. 

In addition to the two t3T)es G and M there was, in the F2 ^ new, com- 
pletely glabrous type. 

To explain these phenomena the author made three series of crosses : — 
i) 0 V X 0 ; 2) M 9 X 0 -5 j 3 ) mFj 2 X The following table 

gives the results obtained and shows the number of plants of each type in 
the Fa of each of the crosses respectively. 


\ 

Number of plants in the F* 

9 

Cro^s 





Type 0 

Type M + new type 

Total 

I) G ? X G r? 

187 

32 

219 

2 )M ? X G (5 

77 

82 

159 

3) M F, V X M F, (5 

3 

15 

18 

Totals 

*«T - 64,4 % 

- 32,6 % 

3 t* 

|_ _ 


In case i, which may be considered as corresponding to self -fertilisa- 
tion of the Fj plant with hermaphrodite flowers, there are, in the #2^ many 
descendants of the G type, and few of the M type. 

Just the opposite occurs in case 3. 

In the Fj of case 2 both types are present in almost equal numbers. 

These three crosses show that each of the Fj plants, whether of the G type 
or the M t5rpe, is heterozygous, and produces when fertilised in a manner 
corresponding to self-fertilisation of the hermaphrodite flowers, not only de- 
scendants reproducing its own type, but also a small number of descendants 
of another type. There is, therefore, distinct segregation of characters, 
but not in accordance with the Mendelian ratios. 

Conclusions, -r- As a result of the crosses carried out by Wichura 
in 1865 it was generally admitted that willow hybrids were stable and trans- 
mitted their characters integrally to their descendants The author's 
experiments, however, seem to show the contrary to be true, at least with 
respect to certain characters. For example, spreading growth is dominant 
to erect growth, on the leaves pubescence or absence of hairs may be domin- 
ant or recessive according to the species, and scarlet stigma is dominant to 
green stigma. All these characters undergo segregation in the Fj. 

The Fj h)rbrids between species with stipules and species without sti- 
pules, however, show a sort of mosaic, some of the leaves having stipules, and 
some having none, and so far it has not been possible to prove any segrega- 
tion of these characters in the Pg. 

With the exception of this case the author was able to prove se- 
gregation of the other allelomorphic cliaracters. This segregation, however, 
occurs in ratios very different from the usual Mendelian ones 3 : i, 15 : i, 
63 : 1 , etc. 
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It is, therefore, probable that each character depends on a large number 
of factors which complicate segregation in the Fg This segregation may also 
obey laws different from the Mendelian ones and hitherto unknown, 

720 - The Electro 'Chemical Treatment of Seeds. — i. Bonn, u h., The mecirificaiion aoricultural 

of Seeds, in The journal of the Land Ai,ents* Vol XVII, No 12, pp 46«-462. seeds 

I^ondon, December, 1918. — II Idem, Idem , in The Electrical Revieu*, Vol lyXXXIV, 
pp. 89-90. I^ondon, 1914. — HI The passim. 

Agricultural journals and other publications have lately frequently dis- 
cussed Wolfryn’s electro-chemical process for the treatment of seeds. By 
this method the seeds are soaked in the chemical solution of a salt (sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, etc.) which is then subjected to a low electric 
current (0.5 - 1.25 amperes ; 200 volts) during a period var5dng from 
3.5 to 6 hours, according to whether wheat, barley, or oats are being 
treated. 

The nature of the salt in solution the density of the solution, temperature, 
intensity of the current, arrangement of the electrodes, duration of immer- 
sion and passage of the current, have not yet been determined exactly with 
relation to the kind of seed treated. The effect of the ions (produced by elec- 
trolysis of the salt solution) on the germinating capacity of the different 
seeds, the conditions necessary to favour the penetration of these ions through 
the tissues of the seeds, and the extent to which the beneficial effects are due 
to the action of the current itself rather than to ionisation, all remain to be 
studied. Some of the various patents taken out recommend the use of ra- 
dio-active solutions, others the exposure of the seeds to ultra-violet rays. 

The drying of the seeds is very important and presents both practical 
and technical difficulties. It demands a rather ow, uniform temperature 
throughout the drjdng room and, to be commercially profitable, it must be 
possible to treat large quantities of grain simultaneously. Up to the pre- 
sent the best results have been obtained in malt kilns, but a mechanical 
process is being studied wliich does not require skilled workmen, and, at the 
same time, assure.^ a uniform and constant production. Seed treated electro- 
chemically germinates more rapidly and gives a better and higher yield. 

Heneeforth all investigations should especially aim at determining the 
specific treatment to be applied to every variety of seed with respect to the 
solution used, etc. The fundamental question to be solved is that of mak- 
ing electrification practical, economical, and commercially profitable. When 
the newness of these experiments is considered good progress seems to have 
be^ made in this direction. The first installations for this treatment only 
date from the beginning of iqi8. The largest is at Poole, Dorset. Over 
two thousand acres were sown with electrified seed. At the end of July 
and beginning of August the experimental plots were visited by three 
delegations including representatives of the following governments:— 

United States India, Australia, Brazil and Japan, as well as most of the 
best known agriculturists and representatives^f the London daily press. 

According to the results registered by a witness who was neither a 
farmer nor interested in any patent, the increase in yields obtained from 
the crops at Poole were (in bushels) * 
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Wheat 6.74, 12.3:? : oats 5.73, 18.49, 20.06, barley 16.87. 

Farmers reported the following increases : 

Wheat 5.90, 6.76, 7.72, 8.75, oats, 5.14, 6.67 ; barley i.ii. 

Other farmers estimate the increase in grain yield to be approximately 
50 % and the yield in straw to be increased also. 

Good results have also bein obtained with potatoes, maize, tomatoes, 
and other plants. In the United Kingdom there are no fewer than 25 estab- 
lishments for the electio-chemical treatment of grain either finished or 
in course ot construction. 

7.2 T ~ Relation of Vaiying Degrees of Heat to the Vitality of Seeds. — uuxobss, j. i, , 

in the Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp 118-120 -f i Ta- 
ble I^ancabler, Pa, March, 191Q 

In order to determine the extent to which treating seed by heat for 
the destruction of insects may influence their vitality the autliors made 
a series of experiments at the North Carolina Seed I^aboratory. Wheat, 
oats, rye, mai 7 e, soybeans, cowpeas, etc., were subjected to different de- 
grees of heat during various periods. As a rule, the higher the tempera- 
ture, the shorter was the time the seed was subjected to it. 

Results. — Cowpeu seeds were the most sensitive to heat. They 
were geneially killed when exposed to a temperature of 900 C for^ period 
of 5 hours, but their germinating capacity did not appear to be affected 
when they were subjected to a temperature of 60® C*for i hour. 

The germinating capacity of soybeans was hardly affected by a treat- 
ment at 60 to 900 C during i, 3, or 5 hours. 

When matze was subjected to a temperature of 800 C during i hour 
its germinating capacity was leduced to 08 % ; the same treatment dur- 
ing 3 hours reduced it to 32 %. The germinating capacity of the con- 
trol seed ‘Was 94 %. * 

The germinating capacity of otJs did not seem to be affected by dif- 
ferent treatments varying from 600 to go^^C during 1,3 or 5 hours. In this 
case, however, there appears to have been an experimental error as the 
germinating cnpacity of the control seed was shown to be lower than 
that of the treated seed. 

Subjecting rye to a temperature of 8ootoioooC during 5 hours had 
practically no effect on its germinating capacity, but a treatment at no® 
during 2 hours reduced this capacity to 78 %, and a treatment at 1200 
during 5 hours killed the grain. 

High temperatures seriously affected the germinating capacity of 
wheat. Treatment at iio<’ for i hour reduced it to 60 % and when pro- 
longed during 3 hours, to 55 %. A temperature of I20« during i hour 
killed the grain. The germinating capacity of the control seed was 92 %. 

Conclusions — vSoybeans, rye and oats may safely be subjected 
to high temperatures to destroy insects. According to some workers 
(Dean, etc.) the lowest temperature used in these experiments is sufficient 
to destroy insects. It has, however, not yet been determined whether 
this temperature is high enough to destroy the eggs of the insects. 
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722 - lbs ISeet of Certain Organic Subitanees on Seed Germination. — Rssd.S. b., 

in Soil Science, Vol. VI, No. 5, pp. 333*542 + 8 Tables + 4 Plates *{- BiWiography of 27 

PubUcations. Baltimore, November, 1918. 

Previous experiments have shown that green manure is unfavourable 
to the germination of certain seeds (i), the injurious factor being attri- 
butable to certain soil fungi. A continuation of these investigations 
gave further data on the effect of different organic compounds on germi- 
nation. The results obtained showed that alfalfa powder, casein, and 
peptone, have little or no effect on the germination of different types 
of seed except when used in large quantities. There is, therefore, no 
relation between the injurious effect of green manures and their nitrogen 
content. The reduced germination due to the application of excessive 
fluantities of casein or alfalfa powder is not further reduced by applying 
calcium carbonate. 

Sugar delays germination and, at the same time, favours bacterial 
development and also reduces the germination percentage. The retard- 
ing action of sugar on the germination of seeds is due to the large amount 
of carbon dioxide formed during the decomposition of the sugar. 

Sterilisation of the soil inhibits the germination of seeds to a con- 
siderable extent. 


723 * Comparative Cultural Tests with Different Varieties of Winter Wheat at Tornby, 
Sweden. — W.Vlstedt, T., in the Svern'es C/tsddesfdrem'ngs Tidskrt'/i, Year XXIX, Pt. 
pp. 13-J7. Mahno, 19TQ. 

Results of a series of comparative cultural trials made from 1914 to 
1918 at the Station of Tornby (auxiliary to Svalbf for Ostergotland) 
with a view to establishing what type of wheat is best adapted to the 
region. 

Average yield in quintals per hectare’— Sol II, 42^^, 5 ; Pansar, 3980 ; 
Thule II, 3970 ; Sol I, 3940 ; Iduna, 3905 ; Kxtra Squarehead 3785 ; 
Bore, 3620. 

Considering the yield of Sol I as equal to 100, we have, as index of 
relative productivity, the following figures : Sol II, 107.2; Pansar, loi.o; 
Thule II, 100.8; Sol I 100.0; Iduna, 99.1 ; Extra Squarehead 96.1; 
Bore, 91.9. 

The results obtained confirm the absolute superiority of Sol II as the 
type best adapted to Ostergotland ; Pansar, the best type for the southern 
districts, loses its superiority because of its late maturity, and Thule, the 
variety most adapted to the districts of the north of Svealand, though 
giving a high yield, is none the less inferior to Sol II. 


CEREAL 
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724 ~ Cultural Trials of Different Varieties of Wheat, Barley and Oats in Seeland, 
Denmark.— Jacobsen, a. P., in the Beretmn'^ on Landboforenin^en Virksomhed for 
PlanteavUn paa Sjaelland igi8, pp. 520-533. Copenhagen, 1919. 

Wheat. — At Borandhofgaard (Isle of Moen) the following yiekls 
of wheat per hectare liave been obtained*: Dronning Wilhelmina II, 


(i) See R, July, 1916, No. 734- 
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4 200 kg. ; Smaahvede II, 3 733 kg. ; Rodhvede (= red wheat), 3 722 
kg. ; Tystofte Standvhede II, 3 000 kg. 

At Roskilde (a locality situated at the extremity of the fjord of the 
same name, on the northern coast of Seeland) the wheat Smaahvede II 
surpassed even Pansar of* Svalof, for it produced 3 200 kg. of grain per 
hectare, as compared with 2 868 kg. for the latter. 

At Kalluiidborg (western coast of Seeland) Tystofte Smaahvede 
(3 600 kg. per hectare) surpassed Dronning Wilhelmina (3 400 kg.) 

(')n the general average Tystofte Smaahvede II occupies the first 
place ; it is also, as a matter of fact, the favourite and most wide-spread 
variety in Seeland. In very fertile soil, where winter conditions are not 
too unfavourable, Dronning Wilhelmina may give excellent results. 

Baki.ky - Among the 2-rowed varieties, Tystofte Prentice takes 
the first jdace * it produced (average of 6 trials) 2 33 kg. of grain and 
520 kg. of straw more than the Svalof Gullkorn variety (yellow barley 
of Svalof). It surpassed also in 3deld Abed Juli and Tystofte Korsbyg 
(6-rowed barleys). 

Ovrs. — Sorts studied : — Svalof Seger, Svalof Kron, Tystofte St jern, 
Tysk Gulhavre ((German yellow oats) {Svalof Guldregn. The Svalof Seger 
gave the best results. 

725 - Cultural Trials of Different Varieties of Two-Rowed Barley, in DiShmark.— 

Karsten, m the Ttdsikrift for Planieavl^ Vol. XXVT, Pt. I, pp. 1-^6 + 16 Tables. 

Copenhagen, 191Q. 

Numerous cultural trials have assigned to the Archer (Prentice) 
variety the leading place from the ]>oint of view of grain yield. The 
different varieties .sprung from Prentice, that is to say Svalbf's Princess, 
Dyngby Prentice, Tystofte Prentice and Abed I’rentice, do not differ from 
one another morphologically. 

The cultural trials, aimed a* comparing the qualities of Tystofte 
Prentice (which may be considered as a representative type of the varie- 
ties sprung from Prentice) with those of six new sorts of 2-rowed barley 
created at Svalof and Abed : that is to ‘=ay : [a) Abed Binder, Svalof Gol- 
den and Svalof Hannchen, with early maturity and strong straw * (6) Tys- 
tolte No. 40, Abed Rex and Abed No. 570. These cultural trials were 
made during the four years 1913-1916, in seven localities diflering in 
climate and soil. 

The average yields (in quintals per hectare) were for grain and straw 
respectively: — Tystofte Prentice, 29.7 and 42.6; Tystofte No. 40, 27.3 
and 41.5 ; Abed Rex, 29.7 and 41.6 ; Abed No. 570: 28 and 40.1 ; Abed 
Binder, 29.6 and 37.8 ; Svalof Golden, 29 o and 38 ; Svalof Hannchen, 
27.8 and 37.8 

The tendency to lodge, expressed in relative values ranging from i 

standing straw) to 10 (lodged straw) was as follows : Tystofte Prentice, 
5.6 ; Tystofte No. 40, 3.2 ; Abed Rex, 3.6 ; Abed No. 570, 4.5 ; Abed Bin- 
der, 2.0 ; Svalof Golden, 2.3 ; Svalof Hannchen, 2.9 

On comgparin these figures with those of the 3delds it is seen that 
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the yield of each of the varieties tested is in strict agreement with their 
respective d^ree of tendency to lodge. 

7*6 - Improved Soy Beans for Cultivation in Manchuria. — r mmcm Reports, No. 

6x p T2i3 WwliinRtoP D C,, Much, 13 

The South Manchuria Railway Company's Agricultural Experiment 
Station succeeded in improving soy beans a few years ago, and distributed 
30 to 40 koku (154 to 205 bushels) of the improved beans throughout 
Manchuria, and the new variety is now very favourably received. In 1918 
at Szupingkai 400 koku (2 048 bushels) were harvested and shipped to 
Kobe where they were so well received that orders for next year’s crop 
are coming in. The improved variety has the advantage of containing 
more oil and being uniform in shape and size, and possesses a very fine 
lustre. This variety yields a 15 to 20 per cent greater crop from the 
same area of land and fetches 20 sen (10 cents) more per koku than 
other varieties. Naturally there is now an increasing demand for the seeds 
of the new bean, which the Experiment station is unable to supply. Some 
newspapers point out that the new variety is a strong rival to the Chosen 
or Hokkaido beans, but the Manchurian beans are produced for obtaining 
oil, and the new variety is specially fitted for that purpose, while the 
Chosen or Hokkaido beans are used for food. 

727 - Flour from the Seeds and Starchfrom the Roots of IcacitiA sene^aiensis. — starch crops 

Ceriohelu, R. in the Anmlts du Music Colontal de Marseille, Year XXVII, third Serlesi 

Vol, Vll, Pt, I, pp. i’o9-i 78 -f 2 Paris-Marscilles, 1910. 

Icacina senegalensis A. Jussel, is a tuber-bearing plant which, first 
recorded in Senegambia, lias been recorded more recently by M. Aug CnitVA- 
i,iER (t) in abundance in the Chari region. According to M. CinovAijKk 
it is a weed of cultivated crops, of no great value, but children eat the 
fruit. From information recently supplied to the au^^or by M. Baudon, 
colonial administrator, it appears that this statement is not altogether 
exact ; if the plant is often a harmful weed, it is, on the other hand, often 
used by the natives as food. In times of scarcity, when there is a shortage 
of sorghum, the blacks eat either the flour from the seed or, less usually, 
the starch from the tubers. 


Moisture 

Nitrogenous matter 

Fats 

Starch, sugar 

Fibre 

Ash 

Undetermined and losses . . 


Iz 


Flour ) Starch 


12 

12.90 

7.80 

.Jl 

0.08 

traces 

72.36 

84.96 

3-90 

traces 

0.48 

0.26 

2.73 

1.88 

100.00 ] 

100.00 


(i) A. Chicvalier’ UAfriquecenirah franfa%se(C}iar\>Lac-TchadMtsston), 1908, p 5|. {A»th) 
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As this flour and starch are little known, the author has studied them 
chemically and microscopically. He describes the plant from a botanical 
standpoint and gives the native method of preparing the flour and starch ; 
the results of the chemical analysis are given below. 

fttsc CKOPS 728 - Development of Cotton Cultivation in Corea The Board of Trade journal, 

Vot. cn, No. 1X66, p. 452* I^don 19x9. 

The first stage in the Govemment-Generars programme for the en- 
couragement of cotton growing in Corea, which aimed at the extension 
of the area under cultivation to 245 000 acres (subsequently reduced to 
208 000 acres, whep it was found that Saishu Island, south of Corea, was 
unsuitable), having been brought to a successful conclusion, the second 
part of the scheme, which aims at a still further expansion, is now being 
begun. 

In 1918 the area under cultivation reached nearly 200000 acres, 
and the crop of new cotton amounted to slightly over 100000000 lb, 
which realised the amount estimated. But this amount being only a 
small fraction of Japan’s demand, need for further extension of cottor^ cul- 
tivation Is felt. It is desired to make Corea the main source of Japan^s 
supply of cotton, and thereby to enable her spinning and weaving indus- 
tries to be independent of foreign supplies. 

The six Provinces of North and South Zenra, North and SotfBi Keisho, 
North and South Chusef, are considered suitable for American cotton, 
and the four Provinces of Keikido, Kokaido, North and South Heian-do 
for native cotton. By the end of 1928 it is planned to have under cultiv- 
ation an area of some 250 000 acres planted with American cotton, and 
85 000 acres with native cotton ; total 335 000 acres. The possible cul- 
tivable area, it is stated, should eventually reach 625 000 acres if the me- 
thods of, cultivation are improved, and an annual production of 333 000000 
lb. of raw cotton is aimed at. 

The following table shows the estimated annual production of cotton 
in Corea at the end of the second period of encouragement of cotton grow- 
ing (1928) 



RAW 

Ginned 


lb. 

lb. 

American cotton 

. . 265000000 

87 000 000 

Native cotton 

. 6S 000 000 

20 000 000 

T(tal . . . 

. . 3^3000000 

107 000 000 


72Q ~ CrotaUrU usaramoensis as a Textile Fibre Plant; Researches in the 
Dutch East Indies.— Blky, O. V. J , in the Mededeelin^e uit den CuUuurtuln, Nos 12 -131 
p 6 .4- 1 Fig. + Table -f Specimen Buitenzorg, 1018. 

Publication of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

The author gives the results of his researches, carried out in the Cultural 
Experiment Garden at Buitenzorg, on a plant valuable for its textile 
fibre, Crotalaria usaramoensis Bak. The seeds were obtained from thb 
Biological Institute of Amani (German East Africa). The plant is easy to 

[tiMSI] 
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grow, but, when it is being grown for the first time it is advisable to inocu- 
late the soil with nitrifying bacteria. Plants for the production of seed 
should be planted 19 in. x 19 in. apart ; if only fibre is required, they can 
be planted closer together. As Buitenzorg has a very rainy climate, it 
has not yet been found how many 'months of diought the plant can stand, 
nor what is the quality of the fibre under these conditions ; the best time for 
sowing appears to be at the end of the rainy season This plant should 
be grown in rotation with other crops, as it should not be grown for two suc- 
cessive years on the same soil. The plant seems very free from fungoid dis- 
ease ; the damp climate, however, seems to favour attack by Sclnoitum 
Rolf sit and a fungus probably Corttcium snlmonicolor, is often observed on 
old plants. 

The first harvest is gathered 5 or 6 years after .sowing. The plants 
are cut through 3 or 4 inches above the soil and the leaves are removed by 
hand ; the leaves tofni an excellent green manure (1) or a good cattle food ; 
the animals must get accustomed to it and it .should be given in gradually 
increasing amounts, Ana^lysis show^s that the leaves and seeds of C. usaru- 
moensis are free from the toxic alkaloid contained in the seeds and leaves of 
C. Sinaia. The yield of leaves has reached 7000 to 8500 kg. per hectare. 
An analysis of the dry leaves made b> de Jong gave the following results : 
— Nitrogen, 4.27 % ; hllmminoids, 26.7 % ; Fat, 7.0 % ; Starch, 9.6 % ; 
Crude fibre, 20.1 % ; Ash, 4.5 %. The leaves U‘^ed as green manure pro- 
vide the soil with nearly 70 kg. of nitrogen per hectare in 5 months. The 
yield in stems '-tripped of leaves (tied in sheave.s) varies, according to the na- 
ture of the soil and the distance between the plants, from 8000 to 25000 
kg. per hectare. 

The fibre of C rotalaria is cortical, and the stems require retting like 
flax and h *mp ; this operation, awkward in I^urope, becomes difficult in a 
tropical climate. Again the fibre is veiy sensitive to a retting that is too 
long or too short ; in the first case it loses much of its resistance to an exten- 
sion strain. The duration of retting depends on the nature of the stem 
(young or old, thin or thick, etc.), and on the kind and temperature of the 
water. The author has carried out several retting experiments : by expo- 
sure to damp air (« dauwroting "'), in a .stream, etc. ; under these conditions, 
the fibre obtained is too dark. The best results were obtained b> retting 
in a ditch where the water was continually renewed by a jet of spring water ; 
under these conditions, the fibre was sufficiently detached in 5 or 6 days. 
The stems stripped of leaves gave an average yield of 2 % of dry fibre. The 
elasticity of the fibre is from i to 2 %, its resistance to extension, expressed 
in the number ot kilometres theoretically necessary to break the fibre purely 
by its own weight, is 16 to 17 km on an average. 

It will be seen that the yield of fibre per cent is somewhat low 
(but there is no reason to suppo.se that were the plant grown in another 
climate it would not give a bettiw: yield) aor can the fibre compete, as 
regards quality , with that of the chief textile plants already in use. But this 

(i) As regards this point, see J?., October 1917, No. 903. {Kd ) 
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plant has the advantage of being useful for other purposes, as has already 
been shown (green manure, cattle food), and the root could probably be 
used for making paper pulp; the woody matter left after retting makes an 
excellent fuel and the seeds might be used as a poultry food. The seeds 
contain: — Water, 12.9 %; Oil. 2.98 %; Albumin, 23.25 % (nitrogen, 3, 72 %.) 

It has also been found that in the district where Crotalaria is cultivat- 
ed, bees produce excellent honey. 

730 - EJaeis Poisson //(i) in the Belgian Congo.— Rather Gu^et, in the DuUefin de 

la SocUU Natiomle AccUmatation de France, Year I^XVII, No. 5, p. 150, Paris, May, 

IQI9- 

The palm known at Mayomba (and which exists at the State Post at 
Cauda-Sundi) under the native name of Voa-Kania ” is none other than 
FJaeis Poissonn var. fenera E. Anuet. The other variety of this palm, 
the variety dura, exists in the Kisantu district ; there it is uncommon and 
known by the native same of Sampatu " (i. e., shod). 

The author asks if the variety from Mayomba and that from Kisantu 
really constitute tuo different varieties, seeing that both kinds of fruit 
(tenera and dura) occur on the “ Sampatu palm. He is of the opinion 
that that variety is not yet fixed and that some specimens have been hybrid- 
ised. The only way to settle the question is to^ study it at length on 
the spot. 

731 - Rubber from Hainan, China. — Scc No. 680 of this Review. 

732 - Tabanneo Gum or Porto Rieo ElemL — Sdendifk American Supplement, 

Vol. EXXXVU. No. 3256, p 201 New York, March 29, 1919. 

P'lemi is the trade name of a fragrant gum-resin obtained from a 
number of trees chiefly of the myrrh family of plants (2). The plant 
yielding the Porto Rico Elemi is known botanically as Dacryodes hexan- 
dr a (3) and is locally called <(tabaiuico ». While the tree occurs on a number 
of the islands of the Lesser Antilles, it appears to find its best development 
in the hills at the eastern end of Porto Rico. It produces the best timber on 
the island and is at the same time the commonest tree, reaching as much 
as five fett in diameter and attaining a height of 5f>feetto the first branch. 

The bark is very clean and smooth containing an immense amount 
of gum for which there appears to be no particular use except locally for 
torches. When the bark is cut through with a “machete" an enormous 
quantity of so-called gum exudes and runs down the trunk. This is true 
not only of trees standing in the forests, but also of trunks that have been 
felled for some days. If the bark is still green and has not been affected by 
long exposure to the sun, wind and rain, the gum will begin to flow freely 
when the bark is hacked. 

The gum is collected and used locally for incense and for torches, and 
for this reason the tree is often called candlewood. The method of tapping 

(1) As regards the creation of the species £. Poissonii and its two varieties tenera and 
dura, see R., September 2918, No. 986. {Fd.) 

(2) Canarium tpp. Of the femily of Burseraeeae (Asia, Africa, Asuexica). {Ed,) ^ 

(3) D. h Griheb, also of the Bui t race ae [Ed,) 
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is the same as that used for gathering the gum from rubber trees, which 
consists of hacking two slanting cuts forming a V. shaped wound in the 
bark. The gum runs down the trunks and, when it is to be used for torches, 
is collected into masses on a central stick and held in place by wrappers 
formed by the leaf sheatlis of the Royal palm. The volatile oil gradually 
evaporates, leaving a solid resinous mass and forming an excelhmt candle 
used extensively by the natives. 

When the gum is desired for incense or for other purj^oscs, greater 
care is taken in collecting it. It is generally put up in a semi-fluid state 
of a yellowish color depending upon the grade or purity of the gum. Its 
chief use in the region of its growth is a? a stimulant ointment for indolent 
ulcers, but the regular medical practitioners seldom prcscrite it. It is gener- 
ally found aboard sailing ships in tiopical America. 

The gum is more largely employed in the arts and it is believed that 
after it becomes better known in this country a good use can be made of 
it in the manufacture of varnishes, soaps, felting, and especially in the 
making of printers' ink for which its honey-like consistence and adhesive 
character are peculiarly useful. Ilowerer, a series of experiments will be 
necessary in order to determine its real value. 

733 - TheTucuman Seedling Sugar Canes. First Harvest, -cross, w. 15., in The imi - sttgar crops 
mna Planter and Swat Manufacturer, Vol. 1,XII, No. 16, pp. 251*252 -f 3 Figs. New 
Orleans, April 19, 191 q. 

In February and March, 1917, G, L. Faw^CKTT, Botanist and Patho- 
logist at the Experiment Station of Tucuinan, Argentina, raised 30 Tucuman 
sugar canes from seed. The.se canes were harvested in March. 1918. As 
it is impossible to judge the quality of seedling cane in advance, the canc 
from such seed must be considered as a distinct vadety. For this reason 
the thirty canes obtained were named Tucuman i, Tiicuma 2, Tucuman 3, 
etc., respectively, in accordance with the method foiiow^cd in Java De- 
merara, etc., whose seedling canes are known everywhere. 

The growth of the canes was remarkable ; fifteen months after ger- 
minating they were from 3 metres to ’4 metres high. They suckered very 
well, some giving as many as 15 to 20 stalks. 

In view of the limited quantity of utilisable canes of these new' va- 
rieties and the necessity of propagating them as rapidly as possible, all the 
canes cut were planted so as to wait till the next harvest, from which 
good yields are hoped. It will then be possible to make a study of their 
sugar content, their chemical composition, and the botanical differences 
between the varieties. 

During the growth of the canes careful observations were made on their 
relative strength, their manner of growing, etc. The two^varieties Nos. 2 
and TO were attacked by top rot (i) and also appeared to be weak in other 
respects, Nos. i, 12, and 29 were infested by the mealy bug. Nos. 7, ii, 15. 

17, and 30 alsd did not seem very* promising, chiefly on account of their 

(i) For cryptogumic discaaea of the sugar canc at Tucuman see R,, July, 1916, No, 

813 [ Pd .) 
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relativdy low 3deld. On the other hand, many canes were particularly 
vigorous. Among these were No. 5 with 13 long stems of average thickness 
weighing 20.8 kilos, No. 25 with 20 stems weighing 21.0 kilos, and No, 27 
with 18 stems weighing 18.4 kilos. The results given are those of the 
first harvest. 

The thirty new varieties included canes of different colours — green, 
greenish yellow and purple. Most of them were green. 

734 - The Effect of Fertilisers on the Composition of Hops. — Russell, g. a ., in the 

Journal 0/ Industrial and Eni'ineering Chmtsiry, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 8-224 + 10 Ta- 
bles. Easton, Pa., March, igig. 

The field experiments described were carried out during three conse- 
cutive years on high land in irrigated alluvial soil. In each case there 
were fifteen plots, each fertilised in a different manner, and control plots. 

It was found that the production per acre of soft resins (extracted with 
petroleum ether) is greater in irrigated and fertilised soil. This is, how- 
ever, due to the greater vegetative development of the hop as the percentage 
of soft resins in the cones is reduced. The results showed no appreciable 
superiority of one fertiliser over another or a mixture of fertilisers with 
respect to the production of soft resines per acre. From an economical 
point of view soft resins are the most important constituent of hops. 

The soluble ash content is not appreciably affected either ^ the use 
of fertilisers or by irrigation. 

735 - Cultivation of Henbane and the Alkaloid Content of its different Parts. ~ koch, 

G. P., in the American Journal of Pharmacy, Vol.XCl^ p, 68; summarised by.BRiDEL, 

M., in the Journal de Pharmacie et dc Chtmte, Year III, Series VII, Vol XIX, No. 9, 

PP- 307-309. Paris May, 1919. 

The author has attempted to find out the be.st conditions for the culti- 
vation of henbane (Hyoscyumus niger) and gives the following recommenda- 
tions : 

Ascertain the germination power of the seed by germinating them on 
wet blotting paper ; in good samples, 90 % of the seed should germinate 
in 9 or II days. If the germination power is tested in soil, this should have 
been sterilised previously ; in this case of the seeds germinate in 
3 weeks while, in unsterilised soil, germination, hindered l)y the grouth of 
mycelial filaments, only takes place in 7io seeds. 

The growth of henbane is helped by a fertiliser composed of (in parts by 
weight): — lime, 500 ; calcium phosphate, 400 ; sulphate of potash, 200 ; 
nitrate of soda, 300 ; magnesium sulphate, 50. 

The most important point in growing this crop is to control insect pests, 
which may devour nearly all the leaf blade. The author advises the use 
of a wash containing 5.55 kg. of lead arsenate to 1000 litres of water, as it 
does not harm the leaves. 

In order that the grains harvested should germinate as well as possible, 
the authors’ experience indicates that they should be gathered at the end of 
July, that is, when the leaves and capsules are dried up and the latter 
begin to open, and when the seeds are hard and dark brown in colour. 
By this method seeds were obtained 93 % of which germinated in 9 days. 
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A single capsule contains from 200 to 300 seeds and one plant will 
furnish 250 to 270 capsules. 

Henbane leaves gathered green, when those capsules that are formed are 
not yet ripe and when some flowers still remain at the tip of the stalk, are 
found to contain, on drying, from 0.073 to 0.102 % of alkaloids. 

If the leaves are gathered at the end of July, after gathering the ripe 
capsules, a drug is obtained that, after drying, contains only 9.052 to 0.057% 
of alkaloids. 

The stems could also be used pharmaceutically if they are gathered 
at the same time as the leaves; the dry stems, in fact, contain o.oSi % of 
alkaloids. 

736 - The Production of Market-Garden Seeds in the Belgian Congo.— Father gillet, 
in the Bulletin de la SoctH^ Nalionale d\iultmatalion de France, Year LXVII, No. 5, 
pp. 145 -i 5«. I*arLs, May, 1910. 

Experiments made in the Experimental Garden of the Kisantu Mission. 

Results in the production of seeds were registered after using basic slag. 

Some demi-long. blanc de Thopital radishes were sown ; the best 
plants weie left and, after some 5 months, they began to flower. As the 
rains had then begun, only 5 or 6 % of the plants produced pods of suf- 
ficient development and containing 2 or 3 seeds, as the others had gone 
mouldy before they had become full grown. The few seeds obtained were 
sown as soon as the rainy season had ended and they came up perfectly; 
after 4 months they began to flower. Since then this variety has well 
maintained the qualities it acquired in the second generation. 

The best time for sowing is the dry or cold season, that which is least 
different from the European summer. In the rainy and hot seasons, the 
plants seed I efore the roots are fully developed; the seed are less well nou- 
rished, whiCii would caUvSe them to degenerate rapidlv. In fact, during the 
season when most rain falls, which is also that of the gieatest heat, the life 
cycle occupies about half the time required in the cold season. 

The turnips and carrots that bore seed, like the large cabbage, did not 
give such satisfactory results as the radish. 

When first sown, many plants flowered almost immediately and appear- 
ed to have reverted to a wild state. Others developed to a certain extent, 
but foimed seed too .s{jon. They were all rejected save those which, being 
completely developed, were checked before bearing fruit. A good deal of 
selection work requires to be done before a variety can be obtained that has 
all the qualities of the first parent, but good progress is being made in this 
respect. The experiments made so far, though still too recent, suggest 
that it will be pos.sible to fix good varieties having all the qualities required 
to make a good vegetable which can also become familiar to the natives. 

Five leek plants flowered for the first time in 1916 ; 3 produced a few 
seeds ; 2, instead of seeds, produces bulbils. When the author left the Congo 
both lots were very healthy. 

Viper'sgrassreproduced very well from seed, and seed-production does 
not seem to harm the qualities of the root ; this is a very difficult vegetable 
to acclimatise because it cannot resist rain ; it can only be grow n in the diy 
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season. Its seeds are difficult to store as, after 6 to 7 months, they give 
a percentage of loss of nearly 75 %. 

lycttuce, wliich flowers well, also grows well from seed of the preceding 
year. Old seed germinates poorly; as with viper's grass, the seed is kept 
with difficulty from one year to another. 

Chinese mustard does well in any season ; it is an excellent vegetable 
which reproduces itself perfectly. 

The tomato loses all the qualities of an improved fruit after the first 
generation of seeds gathered on the spot. It grows vigorously, producing 
long thill stems that are covered with an abundance of acid fruit. 

The egg-plant and all-.spice retain all the qualities of improved fruit. 

Teas and kidney-beans are easily acclimatised, when they arc more 
vigorous and give higher yields than the parents. 

Some results were obtained wth Florentine fennel. This vegetable 
is very subject to rot when it flowers. It is very difficult to obtain well- 
formed fruit. Celery, whether grown for the root or the stem, parsley, cher- 
vil, the different sorts of cabbage, the salsifies, beet, beetroot, parsuep, 
sorrel and spinage have given no results so far. 

Shallots, which are propagated in the Experimental Garden by dividing 
the tufts, and oriental garlic have never shown tlie slightest tendency to 
bear fruit, although the former had come from seed and the letter from 
bulbils. Chives, which are also prox)agate(l by division of the tufts, might 
also be growm from seed. 

Amongst the onions, apparently only the native onions give good re- 
sults ; the different European varieties form no bulbils ; only the variety 
known as Santa Cruz orTeneriffe grows well, but so far it has borne no seed. 

Good results are expected from the “ ranevelle " radish, w^hich is on 
trial. Some were obtained in the third generation that were 10 cm. in 
diameter and that without any trace of fibre ; the pods are also modi- 
fied, some losing their appearance of a string of beads ; their more tender 
skin can be crushed between the fingers ; in this third generation types are- 
found that range from the wild plant to the perfect vegetable. 

J’otatoes are grown at Kisantu throughout the year. In the dry sea- 
son they are grown on the flat (as is clone in Europe, in clay or loamy soil 
that can easily be watered or irrigated. 

The author describes the cultivation of the potato in the region, the 
harvest (which should only be taken when the soil has dried ; as soon as the 
tubers have dried a little they should be bagged and put in the shade to dry, 
for the sun might kill them completely); the way they are stored (in a cool, 
dark, dry ])lace). Except in places where trees have recently been cleared 
away, the potato recjuires manuring (farmyard manure and wood ashes). 

737 - Comparative Cultural Tests of different Species and Varieties of White-Xhirrants^ 
Black-Currants and Gooseberries in Denmark.— Esb jeeg, n., iu the Tidsskn/i for 
PlanUavl, Vol. XXVI, ri. i, pp. 52-79 -f- Tables. Copenhagen, 1919. 

The agricultural station of Sparigsbjerg undertook, in 1909, a series of 
comparative cultural tests of different varieties and species of white-cur- 
rants, black-currants and gooseberries. Fifteen varieties of gooseberry, 
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4 of white-currants, and 4 of black-currants were planted, at the rate of 80 
plants to a plot. The plots were limed some time before planting and then 
given progressively decreasing amounts of sulphate of ammonia and super- 
phosphate together with approximately constant amounts of i)otash each 
year. The first crop was gathered in 191 1 . Each year the author recorded , 
for each of the 23 varieties, the dates of flowering, setting, harvest and fall of 
the leaves, in this way he observed the relative resistance of each variety to 
fungoid disease and insects. Below are given the total crops of fruit ob- 
tained from 1911 to 1917 (in quintals per hectare) : — 

A) GoosbbI'RRIKS : — - 1) Varietm with red fruit gathered ibhen ripe * 
Achilles, 1237 > Sproffens Goliath, 1119 ; lyondon Market, 982 ; Winhani's 
Industry, 724 ; Crown Bob, 675 ; Non plus ultra, 492 ; Victoria, 315 ; Wil- 
liams, 300. 

2) Varieaes uith green fruit gaiheted ripe trim 1911 io 1914 and unripe 
from 1915 to 1917 (the crops for 1915-1917 are given between brackets): 
Withesmith, 414 (741); Keepsake, 307 (649); Gottlieb 214 (593) ; Green Wil- 
low 248 (538) ; Brougham, 133 (447) ; Profit 2^9 (365); Favorite, 133 (240). 

B) \\ htte: currants : — Red Dutch, 433 ; Fay's New Red Prolific, 
212 ; Cherry Dutch, 187 ; Fertile, 105. 

C) Black-curkan'is : — Black Naples, 313 ; Bang up, 396 ; Queen 
Victoria, 275 ; Ogden's Grape, 217. 

738 - The Management of Fruit Trejs Before Plantation.— Truellk, a., in ha Vie a\,ri- 
cole 6 t rurale, Year IX, No. to, pp. 182-176 -f i Kig. Paris, March 8, 1919. 

The operation of “dressing" (habillage) a tree before planting is well 
known and the author quotes experiments made on this jirocedure, which 
has the double end of tiimming the tree and establishing a balance between 
its subterranean and aerial api)aratus. 

There is another operation that is much less used but ought to be 
used more often, as trees removed from the nursery have often to wait a 
long time beiore being planted. This operation, known in France as “ pra- 
linagc ", consists in plunging the root sy.stera of the tree for a few seconds 
in a mixture made of clay, a lertiliser and water. The mixture should be 
so tliick as to stick to the roots and form a covering. "I he proportions 
used vary. 

The dm of the operation is to give back their frevshness to the roots 
and rootlets that are more or less dried up by ther journey from the orchard 
or by the heat of the sun and provide them with food that they can make use 
of immediately, so that the tree will “ take " more quickly. 

The mixture consists of clay with cow-dung in the proportion of % 
of the former to of the latter, sufficient water being used to obtain the 
requi 1 ed consistency. 

It is advisable to mix 5 shovelfuls of clay with 3 of cow-dnng and dilute 
the mixture with sufficient w'atcr to make a " clear soup 

The stems can also be treated with thfe mixture by using a large brusii, 
but it is best to lime them, as lime is the chief constituent of the mixture used 
for coating, whitewashing and spraying 
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The operation is intended to prevent the young trees, which, being 
sheltered by one another in the nurser>% have tender bark, from hardening 
it rapidly when they are finally planted under the influence of the sun and 
wind, in which case the bark would lose its elasticity, the stem would grow 
in girth more slowly and the flow of the sap would be hindered. For this 
purpose, fairly concentrated milk of lime is used, mixed with its volume 
of clay or loam so that the coating wdll not be easily washed off by the rain. 

739 - Fruit Growing in Denmark. — gram, IV®., in the Ttdsshrift for PlanUavl, Voi. xxvr, 
Pt I, pp. 80-182 -j- 5 Tables Copenhagen, 1910. 

Report of the inquiry made by the Fruit-( Growing Commission nominated 
by the official Danish Committee of Agriculture. 

This report, which deals with the development and present state of 
fruit growing in Denmark, gives the following information : - 

i) Statistics showing the number and distribution of fruit trees in the 
country. 

The following figures were available on July 15, 1912, for the islands 
and Jutland* — total number of fruit trees, j 224 078 and 2 210 332 ; com- 
prising apple trees, i zby 131 and 868 163 ; pear trees. 561 307 and 383 973 ; 
plum trees, 704451 and 456 733 ; cherry trees 691 099 and 501 663. This 
gives, for the whole country, 5 434 410 fruit trees: 2 135 29^ apple trSb's, 
945 370 pear trees, i 160 984 plum trees, i 192 762 cherry trees. Of 
the 18 Danish counties, the 6 containing mo.st fruit trees are the 4 
counties of the islands, i. e., Odense, Praesto, Svend borg and Maribo, 
and 2 counties in the east of Jutland, Aarhus and Tanders ; the 6 poorest 
counties in tliis respect are those in the north and west of Jutland. 
Broadly speaking, it may lie said that apple, cherry, plum and pear aie 
present in equal numbers in the different parts of the country, owing 
to the fact that over a large area the chalky subsoil is so close to the surface 
that it provides a continual supply of chalk to the cultivated layer, which 
constitutes a factor that greatly favours the growth of fruit trees. The 
scarcit}^ of fruit trees in the north and wx^st ot Jutland is due to the lack 
of chalk in the soil and, in many cases, to the poor soil, which is mostly 
sand. One of the counties richest in cherries (\arietie‘- with sweet fruit) 
is that of PVcxleriksborg (in the north of the Lslaiid of Seeland) which sup- 
plies the Copenhagen maiket with fresh fruit. 

II. — The second part of the report deals with the results obtained by 
sending lists of questions relating to local fruit-growing conditions to commu- 
nes, farmers, horticulturivSts and school masters ; 74 % of those who received 
the questions replied to them ; the questions were as follows : 

In what part of the district is nn»st interest taken in fruit growing ? In 
w'hat parts has progress !)eeti made ? What parts are most suited to fruit- 
growing on account of climatic and agricultural conditions ? How do the dif- 
ferent species and varieties grow ? In what way are they cultivated ? What 
are the commonest diseases and which are the resistant and w^hich the suscept- 
ible varieties ? What possibility is there of developing and intensifying 
fruit-growing and what are the economic conditions required torealise this ? 
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Examination of the replies shows that the interest in fruit-growing 
varies very greatly with the locality : in regions where it has been carried on 
for a long time, such as in the islands and the east of Jutland, the import- 
ance of the crop as regards commercial exploitation has increased on the 
whole, and even in ports of these regions that are poorest in fruit trees, 
every farmer can grow sufficient to supply domestic needs. However, more 
attention is paid to plantation than to maintenance and it may even be 
said that in many places maintenance leaves everything to be desired. It 
may be said roughly that, about one-half of the countries where fruit- 
growing is carried on show conditions that can be described as favourable, 
while the other half shows unfavourable or bad conditions. 

Fungoid disease causes a great deal of damage, especially due to 
Sphaerotheca mors uvae, Nectria ditissima, Venturia, and Monilia. In com- 
parison the climatic conditions are less important, the most harmful 
being the west wind, wWch causes most damage in Jutland, frost, hoar- 
frost and fog. The various unfavourable conditions of the soil, such as 
acidity, lack of natural drainage, lack of lime, are less important and the 
damage due to insect pests still less. 

All the species and varieties grow best in the islands, especially in the 
southern ones (Fionia and baalandb Walnuts, chestnuts and mulberries 
grow there as well. In Jutland only the most hardy fruit trees can grow, 
and bush-fniit such as R^hes spp. Fifty vatieties of apple, 30 varieties of 
pear, 20 varieties of ])lum and 12 varieties oi cherry (c) with sweet and 4 
with sour fruit) are grown. The commonest varieties of apple are 
Cox’s Pomona, Cox’s Orange, Skovfogedaeble fra Eou (Danish), Monnctille 
(Prince) and Oravensteiner. The most esteemed variety of pear is the Da- 
nish variety Greve d. W. Moltke ; next come tlie Bonne Louise, (iraapaere 
and Bon Clireticn Williams varieties. Among cherries the yellow and black 
Spanish, Napoleon and Elton varieties are mentioned. In 50 ”/„ of the com- 
munes, fruit-growing is of no commercial importance and it is only in about 
a hundred (i. e , 10 ”4) communes that fruit selling is of any economic im- 
poitance. Tii the regions where fruit growing is relatively important, the 
fruit is sold to whole-sale buyers or in the markets : in other places the con- 
sumer buys directly from the grow'er. Little sorting is done and the me- 
thods of packing and .storage are still .omewhat rudini-mtary, 

.‘^ome ^00 communes (about 1 < of the total number) have commercial 
plantations, but they are mostly small, the largest only (wering an 
area of 20 to 25 hectares. Various bodies or societies ^ve assistance to 
Danish-fruit growing. These are particularly the horticultural societies, 
the small farmers’ societies (“ Husmands-foreninger ”), the agricultural 
societies, etc. 

» 

740 - Researches on the Efficacy of Thinning by the Stiffly ot Promising Trees chosen 
in the Stand. — Mer, in the Comptes Jiendus de VAcadimte d'Affnculture de France. 
Vol. V, No. 13, pp. 430-440 -f I Table -f- 1 Fig. Paris, April, 1919. 

The author attempted to ascertain whether it is possible to estimate 
with sufficient accuracy the results of thinning by studying a certain num- 
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ber of promising trees in a recently thinned ^and. These would be num- 
bered and fenced ojff ; their circumference at the level of the fence would 
be measured every few years and their average height would be calculated ; 
with the help of the^^e data the average surface at the level of the fence 
would be calculated, then the average volume produced during the differ- 
ent phases of the period selected ; by multiplying this average volume by 
the number of promising trees in the stand, i. e., those trees that must wStand 
until the labt years of the rotation, and which will be taken into account 
for each plot, the material yield of the most vigorous trees in each plot could 
be rapidly calculated with sufficient exactness. 

By adopting this summar\" method the need for felling a certain num- 
ber of tiees of diflerent categories in experimental areas in order to work 
out tariffs could be dispensed with as it has the disadvantage of impoverish- 
ing the stands and bringing a certain confusion in the inventories. 

But, before making use of the method suggested by the author it would 
be necessary i) to make suie that the trees selected in this isolated fashion 
in the stand have been influenced sufficiently by the thinuing for their 
growth to have apprecial >13' increased, even after quite a small number of 
years, 2) to ascertain whether the average volume of these trees corres- 
ponded sufficiently with that of the promising trees in the small experi- 
mental area serving as a control, for onl}’ in this case could the fIVo be 
compared In order to see whether these tw^o ends could be attained, the 
author carried out the following experiment : 

In an ex])crimental area some 60 years old and di\ided into z small 
squares A and h (the latter less Ihinaed) the author placed 7 promising firs 
in the first square and ij in the second, under observation in i885. The 
trees were chosen in such a way as to have approximatel3 the same dimen- 
sions as the other promising trees. The trees were measured, fenced, 
etc., as has been previously describee’. New measurements were taken ifi 
October in 18(^9, 190J, 1907 and 1911. At each ot these periods the average 
circumference and, consequently, the surface at the level of the fence were 
calculated, then the volume of each tree, the height of the trunk being esti- 
mated as an average of jo metres, as owing to the war actual measurement 
could not be carried out. After each set of observations, the average volume 
of the fir^ each of the groups was calculated and by multiplying it 

by the number of promising trees in one or otlier ot the squares, the 
cube could be determined, based in this wa3^ on the average volume of the 
feiiced-off Uees. 

It could them be judged if the cube obtained in this way corresponded, 
with sufficient approximation, to that of the whole of the trees supplied 
by the inventories. These figures, expressed in cubic metres per hectare, 
are given in the foini of tables and graphs. 

Rxamination of the table sfiows that, for each of the small squares, the 
difference between the volume of the fenced-off trees, calculated from the 
inventory figures for the promising trees, and the volume of these trees 
in each small area, is relati\ el}^ small * — for the first small square, 369 — 
3» 8 = II (i. e., T./|9 %) and, for the second small square, 448 — 417 == 31 
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(i. e,, 6.9 %). The volume produced by the fenced-off trees , calculated from 
the number of promising!, trees recorded in the inventory, is thus su^cienily 
close to the ascertained volume of these promising trees to allow the two figures 
to he taken as practically equal. 

The number of trees feiiced-oiT in each square was small and it is pro- 
bable, that if it had been greater, the dilTerence would have been still less. 

In conclusion, the author advises foresters who wish to apply this 
method to take the following precautions : 

1) to place the experimental and control areas in stands that are as 
regular and homogeneous as^ossible ; 

2) to number, in groups by size all promising trees in each area ; 

3) to pick out, from each of the two areas, as trees to be numbered 
and fcnced-off iroin 30 to 50 trees per hectare, according to the situation, 
choosing them in various grades of size, so that the average circumference 
of each of them would b<‘ near that of the trees iu the rest of the area. 

741 - The Identification of Timber by the Colouring Matter it contains.- jAurFRKx, 

A. in the rendus de V Academic des Sciences, Vol. 168, No. 13, pp. 693-694. 

Paris, March 31, iQio* 

The study of the colouring matter in wood is not only of practical in- 
terest, but als<j t'liables the species to which the \cood belongs to be identified 
by examining the colour reactions and the absorption spectra of the colour- 
ing matter. 

An example of this is furnished by the author's researches on tw^o Z)a/- 
berei^ from Madaga‘''car : D. Drake, and D. ikopensis Jum. & Terr. 

Normally, the former has a colour like wine Ices, while the latter is a less 
dark brownish red. After soaking for 24 hours in 05-^ alcohol, the powxlered 
wood of 1), l^crneri gives a .solution that when filtered is red, and which 
turns orange on adding sulphuric acid. Ibider the same conditions the 
solution from 7>. ikopensis is orange coloured, is not changed by sulphuric 
acid, and is turned orange brown by caiislic soda, etc. On the other hand, 
the powders of tlTC.se two woods give differently coloured solutions on treat- 
ment with ether, chloroform and benzene ; their alcoholic solutions also 
give diflerent absorption spectra. 

'J'he author has found that these characters are constant for a given 
species by studying numerous sj)ecies all of which, from this ]:)oint of view, 
have (juite distinct characters It will be seen how tables based bn these viac- 
tions and on the absorption sptHra of these ioloiircd solution^ leould be useful 
for the idmiification of timber in general, and especially for timber imported 
under indefiiute names, provided that these tables are gradually drawn 
up with the help of sauiple.*^ oi known botanical origin. 

742 - The Forest Resources and Timber ot tbe French Colonies. — 1. BoTJTTEvit.i.F. (in- 
spector of Public Works in the Colonic*;), Les Ressources de nos forets colomales, in the bul- 
letin de la Sociitc d" Encouragement d VJndusirte nationale, Yenr CXVITT, ist. Half-Year, 
Vol. CXXXI, No. 2, pp. 258-283. Paris, March- April, 1919. — II. Carmkntron, E., Rots 
coloniaux, iu the Acte^ de Vlnstiiut colonial de Bofdeaux,hyimmnxv^d^ In the Uullehndi VOh 
fice colonial, Year XI, Nos. 121-122, p. 79. Melun, Jan.-Feb., 1918. — III. Note offwielle 
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suf le$ hois colomauxt in the Bull, de la Soc. d'Enc. pour Vlnd. nat., Year CXVIII, ist. 
Half-Year, Vol. CXXXI, No. 2. pp. 284-298. Paris, March-Aprll, 1919. — IV. Frak^om, 
G., Froduiis de la forii elde la brousse (wborescente,ia the *‘Ressources de TAIrique Ocd- 
dentale Frangal'^ ”, MintsUte des Co/om^s, Colonial Oflice, p. 156. Melun, 1918. — V. 
Guibier, J. F. H. (Chief of Forest Service of Annam), Situation des for its de V Annum, Congres 
d*AprtcuUure colontale, Goiivernement gin^alde VIndochine, Saiv,on Series, Bulletin No. 9i 
p. 114. Saieon, 1918. —VI. Couffinhal (Chief of the Forest Service of Cochin-China), 
La situation actuclle des for its de VIndochine, Ibid., Bulletin No. 8, pp. 30 -f 1 , 1 V. — VII* 
Goitroand, E. (Chiel ot Forest Service of Cambodia), La situation f(yresiihedu Cambodf^e en 
1918, Ibid., Bulletin No. 20, pp. 31. — VIII. Mrshier, A., Les For its du Tonkin, Congris 
d' A sericulture colontale, Gouvernement fiiniral de VIndochine, Hanoi Series, No. 13, pp. 23. 
Hanoi -Haiphong, 1918. — IX. Chevalier, A., Premier inveniaire des hots et autres produits 
forestitrs du Tonkin, in the Bulletin iconomique de VIndochine, Year XXI, No. 131, pp, 
505*525 and No. 132, pp. 742-88.1. H anoi-liaiphong, 1918 (to be continued in 1919). — 
X Bertrand, \ Les produits f ores tiers de V I ndochtne au service de la Defense nationale, 
Con ins d*A'<ric. col.,Gouv. f^in. de VIndochine, Series, Bulletin No. 18, pp. 18. 

Saiuoii, — XI, TTrbert Stone, Les bots utiles de la Guyane Franfaise, in ihcAnnales 
du Music Colonial de Marseille, Year XXV, Third Scries, Vol. IV (1916), Ft. 2, pp. 39-135 
and Year XXV, third Series, Vol. V (1Q17) Ft. 3, Pp. 159 * Paris -Marseilles, 1917. — XII. 
Bois de Madagascar, in the Annuaire Kiniral de Madagascar et Dipendances, pp. 454 455. 
Tananarive, 1918. —XIII. Oardry, A., L« Ressourccs forestu'res du Mar oc, in Colonies 
et Marine, Year HI, No. i , pp- 33-40. Paris, J anuary 25, 1919. — XIV lyONO, L^scploi- 
talion des for its au Maroc, in the Revue des EauA et For its, Third Scries, Year XVI, 
Vol. lyiV, No, 6 pp. 178-181. Paris, 1916. 

I. — Statement of the timber reqiiiied in France. Before the war the 
home iHodiiction of common timber was 8 million cubic metres while 3^ mil- 
lion cubic metres of an estimated value of 275 niilHon francs were imported. 

France has 10 million hectares of forests (Vs of its total area). Colo- 
nies (in millions of hcclare.s of forests) : — Ivory Coa-t, 12, Gabon and the 
the inland region, probably 20 ; Cameroons, 15 ; Madagascar, 9; Guiana, 
5 ; Indo-China, 25 ; etc. ; the total for vhe colonies appears to be about 100 
million hectares. A large part of these forests is at present of very diffi- 
cult access, but it forms an imnieUvSe reserve for future use. Accepting 
the relatively modest figures of 250 cu. metres per hectare, the forest re- 
serve would be 25 milliard cu. metres of wood. 

Apart from the valuable timber, the colonies can supply excellent 
common timber. The author describes the colonial forest and points out 
that an inventory of the colonial fore.sts has begun, while various mivS*sions 
have been organised and work carried out. It was important that the colo- 
nial trees should be classified methodically ; this was done for the Ivory 
Coast and Gabon (i) by Commandant Bkrtin (the same results were obtained 
for the other African colonies), whose work is briefly described by the 
author. M. A Chkvalier had identified 600 trees, but Comm. Bertin 
retained 39 species of trees that answer to industrial requirements and which 
form 70 to 75 % of the forests examined. The samples brought back by 


(i) A. Bertin, Mission toresUire coloniale, Vol. T, DcS bois de la Cdtc d'Ivoire, published by 
E. IfAROSE, II, rue Victor Cousin, Paris ; Vol. II, Les bois du Gabon, Id. ; Vol. Ill (m 2 I)art8) 
La question for esiiire coloniale, Id. {Ed.) 
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M. Bertin were submitted to very interesting practical tests, which gave 
conclusive results, by M. Prudhomme (Director of the Jardin Colonial), 
Commandant Celt.erier and M. Bertin himself. A special commission 
set up by the Minister for the Colonics considered the results obtained and 
classed the timber from the Ivory Coast and Gabon in 7 grades correspond- 
ing to the different uses of industrial wood. The author considers these 7 
grades of wood with regard to their employment for railway sleepers, 
vats, paving, paper pulp, etc. Much has been achieved, but much still 
remains to be done in exploiting and utilising colonial timber, and the au- 
thor gives a detailed account of the work to be done by the Admiiustration 
(creation of ways of communication, suitable ports, jetties near the mouths 
of rivers, development of the mercantile marine, etc.) ; saw-mills should be 
set up in the colonies in the timber yards and ports ; the State should be- 
come a buyer in order to ensure a suitable utilisation of the products and a 
desirable and safe market. As regards the economic point of view, M. Ber- 
tin has shown that, taking into account all expenses, colonial timber can 
be put on the French market at equal and even inferior prices to those of 
French or foreign timber. 

II. - • Official communication classing the common timber (not in- 
cluding the valuable timber known as “ island timber ' ) of the Ivory Coast 
and Gabon in 7 grades. The dillereiit woods are given the lyatin name of 
the tree that produces them together with its local name, and its character- 
istics. 

III. — A study on the increased utilisation of colonial timber and the 
multiplication of markets so as to exploit the forest resources of Africa 
more rapidly. 

IV. - - This study on the products of the forest and husli in French 
West Africa wa» summarised in our RevisiV of Feb. IQ19, No. 146.* 

V. — The area of the Annamese forest cannot be stated exactly ; 
the estimate of 6 million hectares, given to the Forest Service some years 
ago as an indication of the wooded area it would have to deal with, fixed 
the area at of the total area of the country. Tliis figure is much too 
low, if by ‘ wooded area” is understood all that which, not being suitable for 
the cultivation of crops, bears remains of old forests that ought to be 
reconstituted, if it were not impossible until the yearly forest fires can be 
prevented. It is much too high if by forests is understood those 
areas that bear stands that can be exploited and stands that can be recon- 
stituted simply by protecting them from fire for 5 to 10 years. 

These forests extend uninterruptedly from the north to the south of 
Annam, being continuous with the Tonkin forests at the north, the fore.sts 
of Cochin-China in the south and the forests of Laos in the west.. They 
preponderate in those districts that are hilly if not mountainous. 

Under present conditions of exploitation and transport, the Anna- 
mese forests could export large quantities of all kinds of wood suitable for 
different uses to the home country. These forests without mentioning 
the pine forests, could easily supply 100 000 cu. metres of timber each 
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year without being depleted, if the felled trees were utilised better, and 
more tliau double that quantity of ordinary wood. 

From the special point of view of the lyang-Bian pines, the possible 
annual yield from 50 000 hectares of forests in that region was estimated 
in 1913 at 100 000 cu. metres for the pine alone, which would bring in a 
gross revenue to the Treasury of 100 000 piastres, the pine being placed in 
the third grade (l^ut which would be $200 000, as it is now placed in the 
second grade). The forests of the province of I,ang-Hian cover more than 
double that aica. An estimate made in iQog spoke of 100 000 hectares 
and fixed the iiiitiimum possible annual yield at from ^00000 to 600000 
cu. metres, wdiich would give 10 000 tons of sulphite paper pulp. 

Judging from these figures, the forests of Annam could yield a total of 
nearly i million cu. metres, or to 1-^, of the French importation. It 
would be nearer the truth if these figures, including tho^e of lyaug-Bian, 
were reduced to a total of 300 000 cu. metres. 

The author gives tables showing the timber that could be exported 
to France. The tables show the names of the trees, the forestal divisions 
of the country wlicre they grow, information as to their utility, the price 
per cu. metre of undressed timber at Benthuy for Kotth Annam, Tou- 
rane for Central Annam and on the spot for South Annam. ^ 

Another table shows the foust by-products that ccnild be exported to 
France (bamboos, rattans, various palms, etc.). In a further table the com- 
position of the stands in Annam is shown. Other tables and diagrams give 
information as to the rcserv^'cs, the actual volume of w^ood exploited, receipts 
obtained, reafforestation and the fixation of dunes, the yield in gum of 
the pines, etc. 

VI. — Tlie forests of Cochiu-China consist of two distinct natural 
/ones : that of the l^ast, or elevated land, and that of the West, or inunda- 
ted or marshy land. Betw'een these two regions lies a central zone in- 
cluding the provinces of Cholon, 'J'anau, Mytho, Cocong, Hentre, Travinh, 
Soctrang, Cantho, Yiuhlong, Sadec and l.onganyeu. J'hcse provinces are 
either almost entiioly devoted to rice growing or covered with marshes, 
but there are numerous small w^oods that furnish coTisidera})le (juantitics 
of fagots sold as firewood. 

The elevated forest land is the most important as well as the oldest. 
The forests of which it is composed arc of very vaiied character but mostly 
ap])ear to have been devastated centuries ago. The si rinds arc made up 
of a large variety ol trees ; these grow any how, mix'ed with all sorts of 
plants, slirubs, lianas, rattans, bamboos, etc., forming an impenetrable 
thicket. 

The inundated forest region includes two different zones: that of the 
mangrove^ and that of llie ‘‘tram*' {Eystidhes s\lvcsins Oenibre), as 
mangroves recjiiiie salt water for their growth and the “ tr :m " grow in 
fresh water, though they can occasionally stand weak salt water. The fo- 
rests in this region consist of pure or almost pure stands. 

The fore.st products and ];y-products are next considered. From the 
point of view of exportation, the author thinks that it is now' possible to 
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export, not heavy timber requiring much tonnage, but a smaller class of 
wood, suitable for telegraph poles, struts, pol^s, cases, toys, etc. Similarly, 
the by-products (rattans, bamboos, lianas, tanning and dyeing barks, oils, 
resins, etc.) exist in sufficient (juaiitity to be exported. Many products 
such as paper pulp, acetic acid, tar, creosote, methylene, methyl alcohol, etc., 
should be prepared in the colony as they would easily find a market in 
France. 

After considering the regeneration of the forests (reafforestation, fire 
control, foundation of artificial stands), and the organisation of the Forest 
Service of Tndo-China, the author gives in tabular form a list of the chief 
trees present in the elevated forest region of Itido-China (together with 
much information), the nomenclature of Ih^ species living round the edges 
of the mangrove swamps, figures showing the quantities of wood exported 
(by grades and species) during 1916, the area covered with timber in each 
province, the number and area of the forest reserves, and the receipts of 
the Fore'it Service from 1906 to 1916. A note is given on the Arhorstum 
of Tfting-Bom, and the decree of ■December i, 1913, regulating forest con- 
trol in Indo-China is quoted in full. 

VII. — The forests of Cambodia cover an area of at least 4 million 
hectares. They are divided into 3 groups : — inundated, open, and 
close forests. 

The inundated forests occur on low lying ground near the banks of 
the Mekong, Bassae, Toule-Sap and their numerous tributaries. At the 
annual rising of the waters, occurring from June to Nov^ember, these fo- 
rests aie totally inundated, the water sometimes even covering the tops 
of the liighest tiees ; when the waters go back they leave on the soil a 
thick layer of mud of exceptional fertility. These foresfs contain trees 
of but inferior (jiiality, amongst wffiich water rattans, lianes, etc., grow in 
thick, inipeuetrable masses. They hav'^e been long exliausted by extensive 
exploitation and arc in a very bad^state. . In time they will disappear as 
their soil is required for agriculture, rich soil being scarce. 

The clear forests are usually on fairly shallcm', uneven, impermeable 
soil. The chiei trees are the “fhehek", *''-nkraiu*' (Rnbiaceae), *Thbeng", 
trach khlong *’ (Dipterocarpaceae), wdiich live i-olated without 
any underwood ; the trunks are nr 4 very high and rca^'h a maximum dia- 
meter of 20 in. only. 

The close forests situated on the banks of the chief rivers have been 
ravaged by the natives, but numerous woods situated a few miles from 
water courses that would float wood are still practically intact. 

The Cambodian forests could sui)ply France with many kinds of wood 
enjoying a current sale, forming a large bclection of beautiful cabinet-ma- 
king wood, carriage, cask and bnililing w'ood as well as railway sleep* 
ers, etc. ^ 

The author studies fore<5t control iu Cambodia, the reserves, forest 
work, the rays (native method of cultivation consisting in burning down 
the corner of a forest in order to sow crops in the ashes) and forest fires, 
ciistomaiy rights, exploitation (timber, fire^vood, by-products), the trade in 

[ 14 *] 
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wood and exports. He gives a list of the chief woods that could be utilised 
in France and of the by-products that could be used industrially (resins, 
oleo-resins, oil products, gums, guttaper#ha and rubber, textiles and plants 
for paper pulp, tanning and dyeing). Some diagrams are given, together 
with a map showing the administrative organisation of the Forest Service 
in Cambodge. 

VIII. — Three zones are distinguished in Tonkin : the Delta (about 
3700000 hectares), the Middle and Upper Region (a total of about 
6 700 000 hectares). In the Delta the soil can be cultivated and there are 
no forests. In the Middle and I'pper Region it is nearly all forest soil, 
but there are so many gaps, so much deforestation, that the wooded area 
can be reduced to 3 500 000 hectares ol which only 279345 hectares have 
been reserved, i. e., are under the coutrol»ot the Forest Service, which has 
regulated 49 8 :8 hectares. 

Compared with the stands in Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia and 
Laos, those of Tonkin are distinguished by their poverty both as regards 
the quality and the quantity of the wood. Kxcept the mangroves 
and pine.« in the Quang-yen province (2 leaved pines) and a few groups 
of 3-leaved pines in the Ha-giang region which form pure stands, all the 
tiees composing the stands in Tonkin are mixed in an excess! veljji, varied 
manner, which is a defect from the point of view of the trade in wood. 

The exploitation is in the hands oi the natives, except the parts that 
are reserved and regulated, and it is carried ou^ by ancient methods. 

The author considers in turn the possibilities of the forests in Tonkin, 
their future, th reserved areas, the areas regulated, the attempts at reaf- 
forestation, the .salt forests (80 ouo hectares of mangroves), the different 
timbers exploited (t)je timbers are at present classed in 4 grades, which the 
author studies separately, giving tables showing the native names of the 
trees, the respective volume expjoited in 1916, the price jier cu. metre 
of rough timber and the chief uses), woods for dyeing and tanning, the 
forest by-products, the boniboo, the « Cunau '' (1), the resins (resin from 
the pine Pinus Tonhnensis, and that of the “ tr^m ", Eystalhes 
sylvebfns Genii re, resin from the ** sau ", Ltqtnsambr formo^iann, and 
" bo-de ", probably Styuix benzoin), the rattans, Ihe " Lui " (Rhapis 
flabelh/crmis), etc. 

Amongst the many trees in the forests of Tonkin, there are few that 
conld provide the material for a small exportation. Tonkin even imports 
its " lim " as rough timber from Annam. Generally speaking, the distri- 
bution of the wood and its variety do not satisfy commerciarrequirements, 
an uniform product being demanded. Again, the many and varied diffi- 
culties inherent to the country make it impossible for the European to ex- 
ploit the forests liimself . There is room, however, for one or two new pa- 
per mills (two already exist) as well as for one or two firms that would 
deal with the resins, the tanning and dyeing material and the perfumes. 


(1) As regards the “CunAn” or “Cu-nAu”, see R., Nov. 1918, No. 1236. {Ed.) 
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IX. — After studpng the forest problems of Tonb’n, the author 
gives a list of the trees of that country, grouping them in families and 
giving much information regarding each of them (scientific names, native 
names, sizes, properties of the tirat)er, uses, prces, geographical distribution) . 

X. — The author deols with the use of the forest product® of Indo- 
China ^or National Defence: rough part® for rifles made of "goi** wood 
in Tonkin ; the manufacture of these parts in Cochin-China and shipment 
of blocks of ‘‘ bang-laug " wood ; general information on bang-lang wood, 
which is very important; tests on the use of light woods; study of heavy 
woods that might replace ‘‘ gaiac ; the provision of kapok ; supplies of 
acetone and methylene furnished by the “ Bieiihoa Industrielle et Fores- 
tiere ” Company (at Tan-mai, near Bienhoa) ; the resins produced by the 
Dipterocarpnceae ot ludo-China. 

XI The object of this worl: was to collect and compare all the 
available iiifi>rniation 011 the timber ol French Oniana, to clear up both 
the scientific and popular synonymy and to provide supplementary^ des- 
criptions of all the species represented iti the Colonial Museum of Mar- 
seilles or in other collections tliat the author was able to visit. He also 
desired to call puldic attention to the rich forests of Oniana. 

In the introduction the author gives a general account of the timber, 
deals with the syiionMuy of colonial trees and the classifications of tim- 
ber made by Duinontcuil and the Brest Commission. 

The descriptive account of the timbers of French Oniana is done bv 
families and tribes, giving each tree its scientific', popular and native 
names together with information as to its habitat and the properties of the 
w^ood as well as the uses for wduch it is suited. The work is illustrated 
by 7 i^lates 

XTT. The forests in IMadagasc ar arc of very s] • cial character, being 
composed of manv kinds ol trees (Soo to 1000) scattered about with no 
apparent order; there are no dense stands that could be woiked easily. 
The trees occur on the east coast according to the altitude )ver sea-level ; 
between sea-level and 720 ft. trees occur that are some ot the ]>est produced 
by the colony ; from sea level to .^550 tt. there ate the same and very 
difierent trees, new trees occuiring from 45S0 to bfibb ft., but at that altitude 
the forests cease. 

The coastal forest® on the bay ot Aiitoiigil and those situated to the 
south ot Maroantsetra are the finest in the colony, as they contain the most 
valuable trees and the densest stands * Aizelia hijitga ('* hiiitsy '*). Tm- 
clnlohium cvrrucosnm (copal tree), JMbramis Dageri ('* nato etc. 

The forests situated along the railway in the Analamazaotra region are 
also very fine and rich ; they furnish timber and firewool tor the towms 
in the centre that cannot obtain sulficieut from the second zone of the 
" Majidraki forests, which are already partially exploited. 

The Malagasy forests are usuallv too varied in character to allow' 
of regular exploitation with the object of exporting one particular kinc^ of 
timber. This is specially t^ue for the eastern forest, which is the ii2o®t hf 
teroo^eneous. 
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The west coast, especially the province of Morondava, contains im- 
portant stands. The Dio^ipyro^ Perrieri (ebony), Dahlbefgia Perneri, 
Skopen^i^ (violet ebony) and the Hazomalama " (w^hich has aromatic 
wood) are among the trees on the west coast. 

Apart from botanical studies carried ont by the Forest Officers in 
Madac:ascar and by various botanists, no practical studies have been car- 
ried out on the timbers of the colony. 

Besides timber the forests can fumishnumerous b3’'-products, such as 
wax, gums, resins, fibres, tanning and dyeing material. Other by-pro 
ducts that niivht be used tor making paper-pulp have not yet been identi- 
fied. 

XTIl and XIV These two articles, on the forests in Morocco have 
been rcspectivclv summarised in thi^ Rei^ew in No. 475 ot Apiil, 191Q and 
No. .^9 nf Jaiiuarv, IQ17. 

743 - Forestry in the Union of South Africa. — i dominions royal Commission 
I mlu'-tn.il i‘()ssilnliticb of South Afru \, li, I'oicstry Rcm une** IJu i>iuih Afinon Jovr, 
nfil of InthositiL^, Vol 1 , No p ISO Pidori.i. l<;o7 — 11 Id i<l , Fon*;! 

Piodu< t Ibid y No p 21S-2U) - 111 Tiidusliial Dev( lo]mH lit tiiid Rts( arch Ke- 
pt )its of \DVisoRy B()\rd and Scientific and TncHNic\L Committif, Timber 
RrsouKCis, Ibid , No to, p 80 ^ 808, loiH - IV TortsUv im the Union, 

Ucpoit ot tlu CniFF CuNs^uv^T01^ of Fopesis Ibid, No it, p 3oF> lor — 
V UrovT 0 E Tiuibtr Supplu“- and Fon sli\ in the Union Tlu Soul/ 4ituaii Jnu,nal 
0 / Vol XV, No 7 , p. 70-00 Ca]H Tt>wa, Jox8 

The question of the timber resources of the Union of vSouth Afric<i and 
how best to make this valuable asset available for general iiidustnal pur- 
poses has been carefully considered by the Indu^^tries Advisoiy Botird 
appointed b> the Ministei ot Mines and Industries of the Union of v^oiith 
Africa 

It was ascertained that there are over > ooo ooo acres that normally 
fall under the control of the Forestiy Department ; but a large proportion 
of this area, some i 530 ooo acres, is waste land, extensive areas of drift sand 
along the coast, and momitain tops unsuitable for afforestation, but reserv- 
ed at the instance of the Irrigation Department. The area of dense lorest 
timbers, on Ckivernment reserves, is given as 400 ooo acres, while privately 
owtitd forests total 100000 acres Something like i ooo ooo cubic feet 
ot usable timber are annually handled in these forests and a similar amount is 
probably converted into firewood. The total annual valuc^ is estimated at 
£ 25 ooo. A considerable quantity of this timber consists of yellow-wood, 
which w^as formerly used largely for building purposes with satisfactory 
results when it was properly handled. 

There are some 70 ooo acres of plantations consisting of a number of 
impoited species of trees, some of which have been found to grow with great 
vigour and to be capable of producing excellent mercantile timbers. 

This makes a total of 470 ooo acres of land under forest under the super- 
vision of the Forestry Department. 

No systematic investigation ot the nature and use of the indigenous tim- 
bers has been undertaken and little appears to be known in regard to nuvthods 
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of seasoning. It is stated that a considerable wastage of most vTiluable 
timber is constantly taking i)Uce. This is said to arise from a shortage of 
scientific staff and from the impossibility of controlling the depredations of 
natives. Much destruction of useful timber takes place in connection with 
the cutting of poles for mining purposes, and it frequently happens that im- 
mature and growing trees are felled by their owners for this purpose, thus 
destroying what \^ould later have become an exceedingly valuable asset, 
Four hundred thousand acres of indigenous forests must have a very consi- 
derable value over the whole period of growth and in .some cases must be 
equal to that placed upon ordinary plantations in Kuropcan countries. 

A considerable proportion of the unworked timbei which in the past 
has been imported into South Africa, could be supplied from South African 
forests in incTea‘^ing (luantities, but this will depend very largely upon the 
action taken to remove prejudice and facilitate the handling of the timber, 
ana also upon the tiauspoit and other difficulties attendant upon extensive 
importation. 

The Industries Advisory Board is of opinion that the Union possesses 
in its foiest ressources an asset, the value of which is greatly under -estimated, 
because little is undeistood of its intrinsic uorth. It would appear that the 
following aie among the urgent necessities of the case : (i) A forest survey; 
(2) determination of the Ci)miueicial use and v alue of »South Afi ican timbers ; 
{3) enoourageiiient in the use* of local timbers ; (4) the conservation of 
existing iiiunature forests ; (5) the prevention of wastage and of the uneco- 
noiiiic use of timber ; (6) experiments in felling and seasoning. 

The Advisoiy Hojird is also of opinion that the plantation area should be 
at cMice increased by planting of serviceable timber trees, in the proportion 
of at least two for every one destroyed or felled. 

According to the annual report of the Chief Conservatoi of Forests of 
South Africa foi the year ending March 31, 1917, the luuds allotted to the 
Foiestiy Depaitment were again restricted, owing to the Goveiiiment’s de- 
siie to cuitail expenditure during the w'ar, aiidtlk area put under trees was 
only 2 f)55 acres. Of the total area of 70 731 acres which has been planted 
at the Cape since i 870 ,most haS been done during the last 15 years. The 
acceleration of the afforestation programme is in the main a matter of 
money, though during and for some time after the w^ai the shortage of staff 
and the difficulty of procuring sc^ed from oversea would have t(j be 
contended with. 

That there is ample room for extension will bc^ appieciated if it is realized 
that during I()i 3 , tlie last normal year, approximately 10 000 000 cubic feet 
of unmanufactured pine timbei , of a value of £529 000, w as imported into the 
Union. In addition, over £500000 worth of manufactured timber, of 
which a large portion would be coniferous wood, was brought from. oversea. 
Thus a conservative estimate of the consumptifm in normal times of pine 
timber alone in the Union of South Africa is 15 000 uuu cubic feet. 

There can be little doubt that wood to take the place of the bulk of im- 
ports can be grown in South Africa. Considerable areas of suitable ground 
are already in the Government's possession, and if more is required th(*re 
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should Ix^ no difficulty in acquiring it reasonably. It is estimated that 
250 000 to 300 000 acres at least would have to be put under trees to meet 
the country's requirements. At the present rate of progression a century 
would have to elapse before that object could be achieved and therefore it 
would vSeeni desirable, as soon as money can be found, that operations should 
be speeded up. 

As a result of the war, the Union has been thrown on its own resources 
moie than i‘ver Ixdoie, and in this respect timber supplies have not furnished 
any exception. The high price of imported timbt'r, due to the rise in freight 
,and the difficulty of getting niati'rial for special purposes, such as wood for 
match making and for fruit, butter, and cheese boxes, have directed atten- 
tion to local sources of supply. The match factories have been running 
entiuly on Srmth African material, and numerous box factories ha v^e spring 
up at various places throughout the country. 

l.argc quantities of locally grown ihne (Pfm/.s Pinaster and Pinuspinea) 
mainly from tlu* south-weshun Cape, and of blue gum (Eucalyptus Globulus, 
generally called Gfay Tk)x), from Natal have been scait up in tht round to 
the Rand and have been sawn up into vaiious sized scantlings and success- 
fully used to re})lace Douglas fir and other imported timbers. Reports re- 
ceived indicate that tlu‘ pine compates favouiably with much that uydi[M)rt- 
ed, and evcTjThiriggoes to show that if the supply wxue equal to the demand 
this doiutslic pine could maintnin its hold on the market even after the war. 
As indicating the ver3’'considei able cunsumpiion t>f timlxr on the Rand, it 
W'as staled by a representative oi one of the mining groups that their com- 
panies consume 7 oq() tons of South African timbei monthly, of which rough- 
ly half is used in the form of props and the other half is sawn. The re- 
prestmtatu'e was of the opinion that his group absorbed about one thiid 
of the total eonsuniption ol the Rand. If that is so, the South African 
timlxT used on tlu Rand would amount appro.\imately to 250000 tons 
ix.*r aiinnm. 

The eflect of this de maud lor local timber has been to diaw attention 
to the practical value of tre<^ planting and to stimulate the planting of trees 
by fanners and laiidowuieis generally. This has been particularly marked 
in Natal, though in the aggregate piobably more trees are planted in the 
Transvaal than in any other Province. 

The folluwUTig table reflects the changes in State forest-estate areas, 
and the position on Maieli 33, 1917: (i>ce tabic pug, 70s). 

The total foiest area on March JT, 1917, was thus 1 o(K) 042 morgen 21 8 
squaie roods -- a net increase over the pit ceding year of 20 514 morgen 4O0 8 
square roods. 

Sample plots Vi« acie, have beta measured of Eucalyptus resinifera, 
Pimis ivsignis, Rojcna luiiiJa, Pinus Pinaster and Buxus Macowani, and 
cultural operations were made with Ptnus canariensis. 

Locally grow^n timbers used were : 

For boves: PodocutpUi, tlonguta, P. 'J hunhergHj P. falcata, Pinu^ insignts, SUcrocarya 
caffra, Cussoniu umbelltfera; 
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One Morgen «- 600 square roods » ?,n6 acu< 


Demarcated | Undemurcated 


Itemb 

Morgen | 

Roods 

1 

Mot gen 

Roods 

Area on Mar. 31, 1016 

727 no6' 

301 

252 520 


Additions during report period . . ... 

^ 0301 

I5« 

' 17 7 "^ 

1 140 8 


730 036 

)5i 

270 272 

*70 8 

EXfisiuns during repuit period I 


Kiol 



1 

— 

1 

Changco tiom imikmanMled t< 1 dcmaiCMtCd dur- 

720 '’•'9 

35 i 

270 272, 

1 

2708 

ing icport pLiiod 

17 92^' 

541 

— 17020 

54* 

Area «»n ]\rai. ^i, 10X7 . . . 

747^00 

292 

■^5^35' 

320S 


t 


Foj matt! : Cus onin unthtlUfiro ^ ( Spuata, Podoccitpus fal aia, P tUmgafa 

P. Thmb(’)g,i, Popalits 

Fc»r railway pui posts: Pinus H'igms^ P, pinasid, Podocaipus ep ; 

For p »lice baltjiis; MilUtia caipu 

Kxj)eTinient^ weiv also made iu collecting bush tra [Borhnma sp.) 
and ill resin-tapping. Tanning innterials coUected have been : bark of 
kliphcjiit [Rhm Tliiihber^ii), black wattle bark (Aciioia deenrrens var. 
mollis), pods of iouaa arnbiui vnr. Km *sstana. The charcoal produced in 
the letoit is ol excvlh iit quality and continues to be in great deiiiaiid. 

The total (piantity of Cape boxwoed (Buxus Maanti ) i) exported dur- 
ing the linaneial year i(}i() 17 was 5 >0 |. eubic feet, and the aveiuge net 
return was j’pproxiniately is per eubic foot. 


IJVK STOCK AND BRI'EDING 

7.14 Destruction of Tetanus Antitoxins by Chemical Agents, — bcro, \v. n. aud kel- 
SEK, R, A., in the Jounuilo/ Agricultural Research, Vo) XIII, No. lo, pp 471 - 105 4* 4 
Biagiam'^ -f Bibliogiaphy ol it) woik-A. Washington, June igiH. 

The aim of these researches was to contiilnite to the solution of the 
problem oi the chemical nature ot antitoxins aud llieir j)rcparatioii in a 
pure state, and incidentally lo ascertain wJiether an antiloxiu is, or is not, 
the same thing as a seroprotein. The metliod used eousisted in submit- 
ting the antitoxin prepa ration to the action of artificial digesting reagents 
and finding, by determining the coagulable j)r()tein and the ainiia>-nitro- 
geu, the quantity of antitoxin that remained Ju the different mixtures. 
The work primarily concerned the serum of bacterial anthrax, but as 
the results were not conclusive, most of the work was limited to tetanus 
serum and tetauus antitoxin. These were treated with solutions ot tryqj- 
sin + soflium carbonate and trypsin + hydrochloric acid fox a relatively 
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lofig time. The proportion that had been digested was then measured 
and the remaining toxin was kept for the inoculation of guineapigs. 

The authors found that tetanus antitoxin in a 0.5 % solution of 
sodium carbonate was slowly, but completely, destroyed. At the same time, 
they did not find any important chemical changes in the proteins. In 
neutral or solutions faintly acid to litmus paper, trypsin destroys the 
antitoxin while, at the same time, the associated proteins are destroyed. 
The quickness with which the antitoxin was destroyed and the pVotein 
decomposed was essentially the same. vSimilar results were obtained with 
solutions containing trypsin + 0.5 % of sodium carbonate. Tetanus an- 
titoxin in 0.2 % hydrochloric acid was completely destroyed in 3 days 
or more ; during this period, no important chemical changes were ol)ser\^ed 
in tlie proteins. In neutral solutions, pepsin has no action on the anti- 
toxin. Prote<dysis and the destruction of the antitoxin proceed simul- 
taneously in pepsin -f hydrochloric acid. 

The inference from these results is that the antitoxin is of a non-pro- 
tein nature. But fhe stability of the antitoxin depends so much on that 
of the protein to which it is attached, that when the ]jrotein molecule is 
decomjwsed, so is the antitoxin. 

745 - The Appearance of CoccidioidGianuIoma or Oidiomycosis in Cattle iifCalifor- 
nia. — JiLTNTK, E. I; ,iii the Journal of A ncultural Research, Vol. XI\ , No. 12, pp. 
533*541 4 “ 2 Plalc.s -j- Bibliojiraphy of 14 works. Washington, September t 6 , 1918. 

The causal ageut ot coccidioid granuloma was di.scoved bv \Vt:rnivke 
in 1802 ; named ('ocndioidcs nmiutis by Rixk(>kd& (Iiechrist, who con- 
sidered it as a protozoon, it was classified as a fungus by Ophtti.s and 
Mopfit ill Kjoo. U]) to the ]>resent, the disease, which is rare and limited 
to only a few-' localities, liad })ccn observed exclusively in man. The ia\- 
Ihor has found tlie same disease in tl'C* bronchial and mediastinal lym})ha- 
tic glilnds of cattle slaughtered at San Diego, Caliloriiia. The parasite 
isolated from pus Irom infected glands is the same as the liuiiian parasite. 
The disease* has been transmitted experimentally to gnint*a-pigs, dogs, 
cattle, sheep and ])igs. Infected cattle do not respond to subcutaneous 
allergic ex])erinients. Neither specific compleim*nt-ilxing bodies, nor 
agglutinins can be discovered in the serum of infected animals. 

74(> - Researches on the Efficacy of Certain Emulsions for the Protection of Camels 
against the Attacks of Tabanlds, in India. - Ciosss ii r., in the A^’ncuiturai He* 

search InsHtute, Pusa, JJulleiin No. 76, 11 pp Calcutta, ic)i7 

The disc ISC known as ‘'surra ” (i) is transmit ted to camels by ta- 
baiiids. In lad wdien heallliy animals traveise a region wdiere the disease 
occuis, if the) aic proti‘Ctcd against the attacks of flies, they do not 
contract the tliseavse 

( )2i accoiml oj Liiis Jact, the autlu>r has tested the \'alue of several emul- 
sions 11 k' ]>roteciion ot camels against the atlaek of flies. The chief 

(1 ) l*ar*isitii' dlscast due to infection by Trypanosoma Fiunsi, i*spcciall3* common through* 
ou* Asia in I^ngulales {hd,) 
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emulsious were made up respectively with the following substances as a 
basis : — kerosene ; ** tara-mira oil {Eruca sativa) ; creosol ; cod-liver 
oil ; castor oil ; oil of citronella ; etc. Each test was made on 6 animals, 
4 of which were rubbed with the preventive emulsion, 2 serving as con- 
trols. 

Ricsults. The efficacy of the emulsion is temporary, i. e., the 
flies reappear on the animal after a time, which varies for each emulsion, 
but is too short (a few hours) for practical use. Only one emulsion, that 
made from castor oil, was really efficacious. Camels rubbed with it were 
kept free from flies for 3 days after the application of the treatment, in 
spite of the abundance of these insects. It should be noted, however, 
that the high price of castor oil makes its general use in practice almost 
impossible. 

7^17 - The Passage of Trypanosoma berberum from the Mother to the Foetus 

in the"Debah”. -- SnRGENT Eu. and Kt. and Eheritier A., in the Bulletin de la So- 
ctHe de Paiholo^te exotique^ Vol, XII, No. 4, pp. Paris, April g, 1919. 

The authors liave found, at tlie Pasteur Institute of Algeria, that 
a gestating camel inoculated with Trypanosoma berberum showed fever 
after 3 days, tr3^panos<)Tnes alter 5 days, and aborted on the r^th. day. 
Though the Idood ol tlie still born camel calf showed no trypanosomes 
on niicHKscopical examination, yet it infeeb d a dog inoculated with it 
intiiq^eritoiieally. Another lem.ile camel inoculated with T. berberum 
showed fever after tJie third day, irypanobomes after the 51h day, and 
aboitiid on the ()4th day The blood of the still-born camel showed 
no trypanosomes when examined miciosco])icall3" but infected two dogs 
that ieceiv<d intra])eiitoneal injection of it. These two experiments 
show that 7. herhernm can ]»ass the ])laceiital filter. 

748 ~ ** Lammparalysi” (Paralysis of Lambs), a Mew Disease of Sheep observed In 

Sweden. — MagnussoiSt, H., in Landtmannen Ttdsknft for Lundlmun, Year 11, No. i, 
|)p. 7-b + 2 I'lgs. Stockholm, 1 auuury . I'gi 9. 

( )f latt" years a new disease ol slice]) has been oliserved in various coun- 
tries. This di^ease i^^ chat act erised by neuromuscular distuibances and 
is similar to that known as trembling (‘ travar.sjuka The author 
proposes b> call tins new disease '‘paiah^sis ol lambs*’ ; it diilers from that 
known as ‘ trembling l)ecause it only attacks untveaned lambs. The 
dise.ase a])]>ears from )'eai to year in llie same flock. 

vSo iai tlie etiology of the disCitse is very obscure ; post mortem exa 
inination reveals no lesions in the medulla 01 biain. No microorganism 
that might cause the disease has been discover'd, and inoculation tests 
on health}' animals have given nc) results. The symptoms of the disease 
are as follows : — when the lamb is 2 to 3 weeks old it loses control oi its 
hind lygs ; when it stamls up it can Laidly walk more than 10 vaids or so, 
when it falls dowai ; after a few minutes, it gets up, walks a few >ards, 
then bills down again so exhausted that it cannot get up again. ’J'lie 
paralysis soon spreads to the front legs and if the animal i^ lift 'd ii]) 1 >’ 
the ''kin of its back, its legs dangle as if it had no control o^ei tJie.u. At 
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first, the general condition (temperature, appetite and digestion) is nor^ 
mal, but it gradually becomes worse and the animal finally dies of exhaust- 
ion. Various remedies, as well as change of food (giving foods rich in 
matter that assists bone-formation), have been tried, but without avail. 
The only tiling to be done is to slaughter the animal and, as the disease 
persists from year to year, flocks with affected lambs should be replaced. 

As far as is known to the author, the disease has not been studied any- 
where in spite of its serious nature. In Peru, where it is known as ‘ * renguera ' ' 
it attacked lo ooo lambs in one year and severe measures have been taken 
to eradicate the disease, the nature of which it is hoped will soon be re- 
vealed by research work. 

749 - The Mode of Infection of Hog Cholera; Researches in the U. S. A. — Dorset, 
M., Me. Bryde, C. N. and Bibtz, J. H., in the Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, pp. 101-131. Washington, April 8, 1918. 

Research carried out by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States. 

The secretions of the eyes and nose, the blood, urine and faeces of 
animals suffering from hog cholera were examined the ist., 2nd., 3rd., 
5th., 7lh., and qth. day after infected. On injection, the secietioi^of 
the eyes and nose and the matter sttspended in the faeces were found to 
be infectious on the 4th or 5th day ; the Idood was infectious aftt‘r the 
first day. Freshly gatheied secretions and excrements when spread in 
the sties or ingested by the pigs were not infectious. vSecretioiis and 
exciement kept at the temperature of the air (10 to 18° C) for 24 hours 
remained infectious on injection. When the secretions and excrements 
were kept at the same temperature for 38 hours, the urine and faeces 
remained infectious, but the secretions of the eyes and nose were no lon- 
ger infectious. But it should not be deduced from this fact that, outside 
the body, the virus present in the secretions of the eyes and nose dies more 
rapidly than that present in the urine or faeces, because the virus from 
thes< secretions was left to dry on brushes. These experiments, therefore, 
should be repeated with virus kept under identical conditions. It should 
be noted that the secretions of the eyes and nose can Ije infectious before 
these organs are visibly affected. 

Idgs subject to the disease were plai'ed with pigs sunering from the 
disease for 48-hour periods on the ist., 2nd., 3rd., 5th., qth and nth. 
day after infection. With the exception of those exjiosed in this way 
for the first 48 hours, all the others contracted the disease ; the same took 
place with pigs placed with infected pigs on the lyth. and 21st. day after 
infection. Consequently, pigs suffering from cholera can transnit the 
disease by contact, at almost any stage, even in the incubation period, 
before the appearance of visible symptoms and before the animal could 
be recognised as iU. 

Pigs subject to the disease were placed in sties occupied by pigs that 
had suffered from typical cholera, but had recovered. Others, also sub- 
ject tc» the disease, w^ere inoculated with blood from pigs that had reco- 
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vered ; 4 pigs that had recovered were also tested to see whether they had 
any cholera virus in their organism and thus could spread the disease. 
Not one of the pigs living with pigs that had recovered or inoculated with 
the blood of these latter, contracted cholera. It was found that pigs 
which, in these experiments, remained unaffected, were susceptible to in- 
jections of the virus 

Pigs subject to the disease were exposed for long periods to contact 
with pigeons that came each day from a stye some loft. away and con- 
taining a severely infected herd. Thus the exposure was very great as 
the pigeons had everv chance of carrying the disease across such a short 
distance. In spite of this, none of the pigs were infected. It was next 
shown that all the pigs in question were susceptible to the disease trans- 
mitted either by injections of virus, by living with infected pigs, or by 
living in an infected place. 

These experiments lasted all the autumn and part ot the winter. Al- 
though the hypothesis that pigeons might s])read hog choler?i cannot be 
absolutely excluded, it is piobable that they are not otmuch im])ortance 
from this point of view. 

Mice were fed for pciiods of 5 to .>i days with meat from pigs that had 
died of cholera. The mice were then killed, the wliole of their bodies cut 
up, mixed with bran, and fed tf) pigs subject to the disease. None ol them 
was infected by cholera. Pv means of infectious of virus, the.se pigs wert 
shown afterwards to be susceptible to the disease. 

750 - Note on a Filaria observed»in the Dutch East Indies in the Conjunctiva of a 

Fowl. — Smit, H J., in the Veeartsenykundt^e Mcdedeeltfi'^en, No. XXVII, pp. - 1 - 1. 

Fig. Batavia, iqi8. 

The author fof the Veteiiiiary Institute ol the Dilch Kast Indies) 
record? the presence of a filaiia in the conjuctiva of a fowl Wlieu the 
eyelid was uipidly and re])eatedly opened and shut, the nematodes could 
be seen moving ra])idly ovei the eye and taking refuge in the cavity si- 
tuated under the nictitating nieuibiaue. 

Macro.scopic and microscopic e.xanuiiatiou led tlie author to believe 
that it was either Filaria nkiu^uiit Cubhold, or a closely related sjiecies , for 
the descri])tions by Nevei’-Lkivhirk, Fiebigkk and Raillet differ some- 
what Irom the morphology of the parasite examined. 

Nkvicu-Li^maike stales that this filaria has been recorded from the 
palpebral cavity of fowls in China, Aniiam, Mauritius, Jamaica, Florida 
and Brazil. The life cycle and mode of infection of the j^arasite are not 
completely known. The ca.se described l)y the author fiom a fowl from 
Buitenzorg (in the interior of J ava) a])pareiitly contradicts the statement 
of previous authors according to whom this filaria is only found near Lh^ .sea. 

751 - Influence of the Rutting Period on the Fat-Contftnt of Milk.— PECHAatBRE, f. 

I and Ginieis, in the Comptes Rendu$ des Seances dc la SociiU de Biolosie, Vol. LXXXII, 

No. 13, pp. 490-492 -f- 2 Tables. Paris, May in, 1919. 

It is known that the period of rut or ovulation causes modifications 
of the chemical comi>osition of the milk ol dairy cattle. The milk foiiiied 
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during this period does not keep well, has a more marked taste and smell 
and may cause gastro-intestinal disturbances in very young children. 

The object was to find whether the fat is influenced by the animal 
being “ on heat ” and accordingly the authors made use of several cows 
belonging to the dairy of the School of Agriculture at Grignon. The re- 
sults of the analyses, expressed in grams of fat per litre of milk were, for 
example, from one cow : - - evening before coming in season 82 ; first 
day in season, morning 50, evening 26 ; following days morning, 58-52-48-55 ; 
evening 81-70-66-67. These results show clearly that the fat-content de- 
creases and also that the phenomenon occurs suddenly and lasts only a 
short time, lor, on milking the next time, the fat content increases and ra- 
pidly becomes normal. 

Various analyses, howwer, have shown individual difiereuces. Thus, 
certain cows are influenced very little, while others apparently do not 
react at all. Further analyses have shown that these difletences are due 
to the very varying degree of genital stimulation of the females, those that 
are most stimulated showing the gieatest decrease. 

752 - The Physiological Basis of Feeding and the Importance ci the Batio Fat: Pro- 
tein. — Maignon r., in the Conipks Hfndus des Seames de la Soctete BtoloJie, Vol. 
lyXXXlI, No. 12, pp. 400-101. Paris, May 3, iqk). ^ 

In pievious e\]jerimeuts, the author had drawn attention to the 
part ])layed hy fats in the utilisation of ])roteiiis (i) while his researches 
consideied genetally, cleaily sh(»w tliat there is a minimum of fat neces- 
sary toi the economic and nou-toxic utilisation of the proteins. The part 
played by tlie three organic nutntive piincijiles can ])e defined as follows: 

(1) tJial ol the pm/eiHs * to provide the nitrogen requited to repair 
the wastage ol the tissues ; 

(2) that oi the fah : to iiitei\eue in the utilisation and assimilation 
of the proteins ; 

(j) that ol the cafbohyihalis : to pTo^ade the energy retjuired to 
maintain ])hysiological activity. 

In other Avords, <1 i at ion for an adult animal should contain . 

(1) iJu food jor ' the amount ot jmotein recjuired to rei)air 

the wastage (jf tlie tissues ; 

(2) ihr food for nUlmdion the niininuim of fat needed 

to asbuie the economic and non-toxic utilisatioji oi that ])rotein ; 

(j) ihi; jiiod /Of aicfi^v : a (juantity ol caibohydiates corresponding 
to the amount oi eneicy used up in physiological work. 

The iat . jiiotein lalio, tor this reason, becomes oi prime importance 
in feeding, l)ecause it conlrok the util nation ol the niboi^en. 

In tlie u.ituial leediug ol young animals ~ suckling luamals as well 
as biid. Ill the ioetal jienod - as well as in the meat iood of adults, this 
latio is ecjiicd to 1, 01 \ery close to unity. 

As the aveiage c»)m])osition of the milk of domestic mammals isp6r 
cent. j.25 oi nitrogenous matter, 4.11 f)f lat and (>.13 ot lactose, 

(i) See A’., Novtmbei tqiK, No 1J96, 
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partially skimming the milk, as is done in large towns (in France), may 
have the effect not only of diminishing its food value but also of causing 
the utilisation of its proteins to become toxic. 

In the hen's egg, the proportions of nutritive prini'iples are 12.55 % 
of nitrogenous matter and 12.TI fat. 

Mayer and Schaki-'Ficr have shown, for meat, the existence of a 
proportion of fatly acids equal, on an average, to 14 for the sartorial 
muscle of the dog ; this gives 15 or lO of fat. while the average (juantity 
of ])roteins varie‘^ around 18 

753 - Composition and Digestibility of Sudan Grass Hay. Investigations in the United 
States.— GaeS<^ler, \\ . (i. luid Candi.T‘^h, a. L , in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Vol. XlV, No. h, pp. -f ao Tables? f Bibliography of <i PublictiUons. 

WashiuRton, July J2, 

After reviewing the work on Sudan grass jireviousiy carried out at the 
nunieious experimental station.^ of the United States, the authors discuss 
the results of theh own studies on the composition and digestibility of 
Sudan hay The lesults themselves are given in table form. 

The aveiage yields obtained show that, as a rule, a yield of i.i to 5.5 
tons per acre of hay (field cured) may be relied on. The a\'erages of all 
the analy.ses published by the different stations show the composition of 
Sudan grass to be as follows • • • w\ater 6.8() %, dry matter 9 5.14 %. 
The diy’' matter contains : * Protein 8.10 %, nitrogen-free extract ^g. j.i %, 
fibre 53.92 % ether extract i.8() %, ash 6.70 ^' 0 . The analyses published 
are fairly uniform, except ^^ith regard to the protein and minerals. The 
variations in these constituents are veiy marked and may, perhaps, be 
attributed to environment and to the stage of development of the grass 
at the time of cutting. It should, however, be notea that, from the time 
Sudan grass fioweis till the time it is fully ripe there is x eiy little \'ariation 
in the fibre content of the dry matter and, consccjueiitly, cutting may be 
delayed without any dangei of the iodder’.s becoming too hard. This 
i.s a great advantage in years when it rains at harvest time. 

Up to the i>iesent the Maryland Agricultural Station has made but 
one digestion cNpeiiment with vSudan gniss. The lollowiug coellicients 
of digestibility wen* obtained • diy matter t)o.(> crude protein 55.4 %, 
nitrogen-free extract (135 hbre (>7.1 ether extract 41 . j 

At the Kansas Agricultural vStation Sudan liay was compared with 
allalfa as a roughage for dairy cows During two thirly-da}" periods the 
cows fed on Sudan grass yielded slightly less milk (4.022 lb. per cow daily) 
than the others. This ditfcrence wonld, however, have increased had 
the expenment been prolonged. vioreover, the cows fed "'Talfa hay 
gained 24 lb per head more than the r)lhers thiougliout the4.*xperiment 

Observations made at the Kansas Fxi^iiment Station showed that, 
when a herd of dairy coavs was movixl Ironi natur.il pasture to Sudan grass 
pavStnre the a\X’rage daily milk yield increased by 5,2 lb. per head. Sudan 
grass IS much inferior to alfalfa hay as a winter food {01 draiiglit 
and mules and young oxen. 
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The authors analysed the 1915 Sudan grass harvest at various stages 
of development. The results obtained are given below. 



Before the 1 
formation 

At the 
time of the 
formation 

Full 

1 

Half ripe | 

Ripe 


of the in- 1 

ot the In- 

flowering ' 


florescence ^ 

florescence 

1 



Total dry matter 

ComposUton of the dry matter: 

% 

36.80 

% 

36.66 ' 

1 

35 .T 4 

y« 1 

S6.68 

1 

/o 

31.63 

Protein 

8.80 

Q.78 

6.57 

5.02 1 

4.29 

Nitrogen -free extniet . . . 

48.12 

46.04 

50.19 

53.32 

53.73 

Fibre . 

32.^8 

35-50 

U. 3 C> 

32.98 

33.83 

ICtlier extrdi’t 

^•31 

2.02 


2.10 

1.66 

Minerals . . . 

7 79 

6.06 

7-35 

6.58 

6.411 


As is seen, the composition of the dry matter of Sudan s^ass changes 
little from the time of flowering till it is ripe. The fat and protein conl;^nts 
increase during the first stages of ripening and then decrease, whereas 
the changes in the nitrogen-free extract and minerals occur in the op- 
posite sense. Tlie relative proportion of fibre was higher in the dry matter 
while the inflorescence was forming that when the grass was ripe. 

A digestion experiment lasting live days (preceded by a })reliminary 
period of seven days) during which only Sudan hay was led to two heifers, 
gave the following ave rage coeflicients of digestibility : - dry matter 

0 % , protein 47.4 %, nitrogen-free e\tract 67. S fibre yoA) ‘‘o, ether 

extract 58.4 ^0. These results show the food elements of Sudan grass to 
be fairly well digested and that it is more suitable as a source ot energy 
than as a source of protein for cattle. The net energy value per too lb. 
of dry matter is 142 calories 

754 ' Comparative Toxicity of Cottonseed Products, svitherh, w a. hiuICarruth, 

I' K , in tho Journal of A< ficultitral Heseofch^ \'ol. XIV, No. lo, pp. 

blr^ } s r'ig^ + JUbliogniphy of lO Publicatioiif* Washington, September 2, n)iS. 

l\I<my cottonseed products (seeds in their natural state, seeds extract- 
ed with ether, gossyi)ol, and various cottonseed meals) have been fed to 
rat>s, rabbits, hens, and pigs. Seeds in their natural state and the gossy- 
pol extracted from them proved very toxic to all these animtils. Boiling the 
seed, as is done in oil factories, greatly decreases the toxicity. So marked 
is the efiect that well-cooked products have no j)ronounced poisonous 
action on rats and poultry when administered in .suitable diets. The boil- 
ed meals, however, appear absolutely injurious to rabbits and pigs, which 
are particularly susceptible to this form of poisoning, but rats and poultry 
can withstand much larger relative quantities of meal for a much longer 
peried. When the cottonseed oil is extracted by pressure in the cold 
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large quantities of the toxic substances pass into the oil, so that the meal 
is much less toxic than that obtained by pressure in heat. 

Except for a certain decrease in lajdng, excessive quantities of cotton- 
seed cake do not appear very injurious to hens. The presence of unmodi- 
fied gossypol in the diet may cause a peculiar discoloration of the yolk. 

Pigs were subjected to various diets with the object of comparing the 
effect of cottonseed cake with that of other similar concentrated protein 
foods, such as peanut meal, soybean meal, and cottonseed extracted with 
ether. Attempts were made to eliminate the toxicity by adding to well- 
cooked cottonseed cake either meat scraps, calcium lactate, sodium chloride, 
and butter fat, or 10 of skim milk powder as supplements. Improv- 
ing the ration by the addition of good foods does not inhibit the injurious 
action of cottonseed meal on pigs. This injurious action is not prodheed 
by similar loods. The poisoning of pigs led on cotton-seed meal is, there- 
fore, due to the preseuc'e of a toxic substance, not to a defective diet. 
The authors believe this toxic substance to be a gossypol derivative 
which they have named D-gossy]){)l. 

753 - Dried Crickets as a Food for Stock, in Uruguay. — Set Xo (xjo of this Rnua 
75<) - Breeds of Light Horses, in the United States.- reesk, n 11 in the i mud states 

Ih’lnitfmt'uf of A'UcuUurc, luaftwr^' hulhlm No 10 PP 4 * i<‘ U'lushingion, 

Iniie, i<nS 

Detailed information is gi\en of breeds of light horses best suited to 
monntnin or hills conntr> or wheie there is great <lemaTKl for saddle or 
light draught horses. 

'Die breeds described are : - Arab, Tlioronghbred, vStandard-hred, 

Ametican .s? ddle, Morgan, Hackney, French Coach (the militajy horse pro- 
duced in France, largely with State jud, and known in ihat country as halt- 
bred), (Termaii Coach (name given to various breeds of horses produced 
in (rermany for the army, and more es])ecially lor the artillery), and Cleve- 
land Bay, 

The principal light breeds hti-d in the United vStates are the vStandard- 
bred, American Saddle, and ]\rorgan. 

757 ‘ Digestion of Starch by the Young Calf. - shaw, r. h., woodward, t. k., and 

Norton R. 1\, in tho foiinud at ricultural Research, Vol. XJI, No 0, pp, *)75-57H 

-r- 2 'I'abUs 4 ] I'lg W.isliiiiKton, M.irch 1, nnh 

The aim ot the authors was to determine the age at wliich calves be- 
gin to be able to digest and assimilate starch and starchy foods. Ewing 
and Wells, in their work on this subject, found that if tw'elve-month 
old calves are fed a ration composed of maize silage, cotton-seed meal 
and starch amounting to 47. j % of the total net energy of the ration, the 
iodine test does not show the presence of starch in the faeces. . F.' Kruger 
[Die Vcydauungsjcymentc heim Embryo und Neugehorenen, Wiesbaden, 
1891), in his work on embryo and new^-born calves found that the salivary 
glands secreted ptyaline as early as the seventh month of the life of the foetus. 
Although the quantity of ptyaline secreted gradually increases till birth, it is 
still +00 slight at this last period to play any part, however small, in digestion. 
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The authors took as subjects two four-day old calves. These were 
given at each meal 40 grm. of ordinary maize starch mixed with milk for 
three days. They were then given whole milk only tor five days, then milk 
and starch for three, and so on, till one of the animals was 39 days old and 
the other 31. 

At the age of four to seven flays one of the animals digested 22.02 and 
the other 20.3 % of the starch oaten. When the first was from twelve 
to fifteen days old the percentage of starch digested had more than doubled, 
at three weeks it had dmost tripled, and at four weeks exceeded (p %. At 
the age of three weeks the second calf could already digest more than 90 % 
of the starch taken. It is probable that a calf a few hours old is incapable 
of digesting any appreciable quantity of starch. 'I'hese experiments, how- 
ever, showed that the quantity of enzymes capable of decomposing starch 
must increase very rapidly during the first days of life because, already 
at an age of three or four weeks, the subjects couM digest a ration containing 
starch in amounts equal to 10 % of the total dry matter. The milk ra- 
tion of a calf a tew days old may, therefore, be supplemented by a starchy 
food, the quantity of which may be rapidly increased as the animal grows 
older. 

75^ ~ Banana Stems as a Food for Cattle, in India. ihixiriment of A.ncuUuri , 

Leaflet No I of 1 <>!(>, pp 

Among file foods used for cattle in times of food shortage mention has 
never been made of banana stalks although banana leaves, which are used 
as dishes, are sometimes given to animals after having been put to this pur- 
pose. 

Experiments made in certain villages of the Belgaum district show 
that banana leaves, stalks, and roots may be fed to stock without any un- 
favourable effect on their health. Once the harvest is gathered the stalks 
are usually cut down to about 6 inches above the ground, thrown in a heap 
and left to w.iste. It would be much better to cut them right down 
to the ground, or even '6 inches below the surface of the soil, remove all 
the dry leaves and sheathes, and feed the remaining part to animals. 
Buffaloes accept this food at once, cattle sometimes refuse it at first. 
Experiments made on the Dharwar and Gokak farms show that one of 
the daily meals of draught oxen may consist solely of banana .stalks. 

Hindoo farmers generally consider that this food when given to oxen 
' acts as a purgative. This is, however, quite a mistake ; the faeces of 
animals consuming as much as 38 lb. of banana stalks daily were found 
to be as solid as those of animals fed on straw and hay only. 

BHEBP 759 - Digestibility 0! Sulphite Pulp bv Sheep; Researches in Norway.— ibaachsbnh. 

in the iiie Beretninq (1916-1917) fra Fonn;s forsokene ved Norses Landbrukshoiskole, 
PP* ■24-3*^ -h 10 Tables. Cristiania, 1928. 

The Norwegian High School of Agriculture has organised feeding 
experiments in order to ascertain the digestibility of suli)hite pulp (obtain- 
ed industrially by b(nling finely chopped fir wood under pressure in a so- 
lutpn of calcium sulphite) which is used in Scandinavia as a cattle food. 

[15WM.] 
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The coefficient of digestibility of the sulphite pulp (= cellulose) was 
determined by feeding two sheep successively with the following rations 
per day and per head: — (t) a basal ration of chopped hay (630 gm.) + 
wheat offals (go gm.) + fish meal (go gm.) — (2) a ration composed of hay 
(350 gm.) + wheat offals (50 gm,) + fish meal (50 gm.) + finely powdered 
sulphite pulp (300 gm.) — (3) a ration composed of hay (350 gm.) + wheat 
offals (50 gm.) r fish meal (50 gm.) + lumps of sulphite pulp broken p.p by 
hand (“ smaastykker ”) (200 gm.) sulphite pulp coarsely ground in a 
machine (100 gm.) 

The following coefficients of digestibility were found for the powder- 
ed cellulose an(. that in lurai)s respectively : - - Dry organic matter, 
90 and 70 ; Crude fibre, 95 ad 91 ; Nitrogen-free extract, 81 and 32 ; Total 
carbohydrates, and 86. 

It will be seen that suljjhile jnilp can be compared as regards its di- 
gestibility with hay and the most digestible natural food.^i ; again, there is 
no marked difference between the digestibility of finely powdered pulp 
and that in lumps. The quantity of fixed protein, expressed in gm. per 
day and as percentage of the proian digested, as great in the case of the 
cellulose in lumps as in that of the finely ]x)wdered pulp ; the second form 
has no advantage over the first from this point of view. The (juantity 
of unfixed nitrogen present in the excreta in the pepsinic form (“ tarmk- 
voelstof " or “ pepsinford idig eggehvnte was also determined by feed- 
ing the animals first with the basal ration alone, tlien with the ration 
containing powdered pulp, then with the ration containing the celluhwe 
in lutnps, It w^as found that the quantity of pepsinic nitrogen that was 
not fixed during the period of feeding with the basal ration and during 
the period of ioediiig with powdered pulp was, re.specti^^ely, 0.48 gm. and 

gni. ])er 100 gm. of digestible dry matter, which corresponds to 2.97 
and 3.12 gm. of j)rotein. During the period when lump pulp was fed, this 
quantity was 0.35 gm , which corresponds to 2.21 gm. of protein. 

During tlic period when sul])hite pulp was fed, the two shee]) received 
an average of 28 gm. of digestible crude protein per day, ^vhile they assi- 
milated from 6.2 to 10.7 gill, of protein per day, corresponding to 29-50 gm. 
of meat. The maintenance ration of sheep \i- usually calculated to lie 100 
gm. of protein per 100 kg. of live wdeght; the preceding experiments, car- 
ried out during wunter, have shown that, in Norway, during winter, sheep 
can be maintained on a smaller ration than the normal one, reckoning 
that the average livg weight of the two animals was 35 kg., and that 
they only received 28 gm. of digestible crude protein per day, instead of 
the 35 gm. based on the usual figures for the maintenance ration (too gm. 
per 100 kg. of live weight). 

760 - The Utilisation of Irrigated Field Crops for Hog Pasturing. — fahrkl, f. d., 

in the U. S. Department of Aiiriculture, Bulletin No. 952, 37 pp. 4 - 20 Tables -f 6 Figs. 

Washington, April 24, 1910. 

Most of the data published on the value of extensively grown crops 
used for the production of pork are based on results obtained in non-irri- 
gated districts and cannot always be satisfactorily applied to the con- 
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ditions prevailing in irrigated districts. This is particularly true of crops 
grazed by pigs. Since 1912 the U. S. Department of Agriculture has made 
experiments and observations on the utilisation of irrigated crops as pas- 
ture for pigs. The results are given of investigations made with 3 795 pigs 
divided into 149 lots. Of these 8g lots grazed alfalfa, and the others 
sweet clover, maize, field peas, and milo. 

It was found that grazing pigs on alfalfa is a very satisfactory way of 
utilising this plant and one of the most economical methods of producing 
pork. To obtain satisfactory results v/ith alfalfa pasture some food contain- 
ing carbohydrates should be given as a supplement. If maize, barley, 
milo, wheat, or shorts be added at the rate of 2 total ration, i acre 

of good alfalfa pasture will yield 2500 lb. live weight in a year. In ex- 
X)eriments in which 3 % of maize was given as a .supplement, as much as 
lb. per acre was obtained. The gain made with alfalfa pasture 
depends on the .size of the plant, the type of pig, the method of breeding, 
and the quantity and (juality of the supplementary food given. Alfalfa 
pasture without a supplmentary food cannot be recommended. 

Pigs grazing alfalfa with a supplement of about 2 % of maize, barley, 
wheat, milo or shorts, consume approximately 250 to 300 lb. of grain per 
100 lb. of gain. As a rule the amount of grain required per pouuj^ gained 
increases with the size of the i)ig and with the proportion of grain distri- 
buted. Xhe food value of maize, barley, milo and shorts as a supplement 
to alfalfa pasture dilTers so little that the choice of these supplements should 
depend on their piice, suitability for cultivation, and the economic con- 
ditions. When the breeder grows the suiiplementary grain himself pre- 
ference should be given to maize, barley, or sorghum according to the 
conditions and locality. 

One acre of good alfalfa pasture with a erain supplement equal to 2 % 
of the total ration will, on an average, support 2500 lb. of growing pigs. 
The carrying capacity increases rapidly with an increase in the grain ra- 
tion. It varies a little during the period the animals are growing with 
the rate of growth of the alfalfa. One acre of good alfalfa pavSture with 
a supplement of 2 % of maize or barley will support 6 to 8 sow^s and 50 to 
70 spring-born suckling pigs for approximately 60 days at the beginning 
of summer. During this period the young pigs should gain from 25 to 
30 lb. each. At the end of this period the voung pigs should be able to 
graze the alfalfa alone until fully grown. 

The few tests which have as yet been carried out show that sweet 
clover cannot be compared with alfalfa as a pasture for pigs. This plant 
is onlv of 4 real xise to pig breeders in soils which are too wet or too salt for 
alfalfa. 

The method of letting pigs graze maize fodder and field peas on irri- 
gated land is advantageous because it saves labour, produces satisfactory 
gains, and adds manure to the soil. 

In the experiments described the gains made with maize pasture 
varied from 183 to i 048 lb. per acre without a .supplementary food, and 
from 335 to i 377 lb per acre with a supplement. An average of 450 lb. 
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of maize fodder was required to produce 100 lb, of gain when no supple- 
mentary food was given as compared with 409 lb. when tankage or late 
alfalfa or rape pasture was given as a suplement. When breeding in an 
irrigated district, alfalfa pasture is the best supplement to maize fodder 
because of its cheapness and reliability. 

The experiments described show field peas to be a very valuable irri- 
gated crop as a pasture for pigs. In seventeen tests the gains per acre 
varied from 250 to 949 lb., the average being 500 lb. These results easily 
bear comparison with those obtained with maize pasture if the selling price 
of these plants be considered. It should, however, not be forgotten that 
in certain districts where maize grows well field peas do not do so well as 
in other colder districts where maize grows less satisfactorily. Field peas 
are particularly suitable as pasture for pigs when ordinary grains are dear 
and it is desired to find a substitute for them. 

Horse bean-^ have been successtullv used in some irrigated districts 
but this crop is still considered as being yet in the experimental stage 
as an irrigated crop in general. Tliis plant appears particularly sensitive to 
certain fungoid diseases. 

Soghum and, more especially milo, is occasionally used in the South 
Western States as pasture for pigs. Its principal value for the production 
of pork lies, howev^er, in the usefulness of the grain as a supplement to 
alfalfa pasture and as a finishing ration. When used for this purpose the 
cracked or ground grain is considered to have a higher food value than when 
eaten whole as is the case when it is grazed. 

7^1 - Keeping down the Costs of Pork Production. - f a (DcL>w<ire Espeii- 

ment StatK i)» ni J In lUnids' O.r <//., Vol I^XXV, Nn in, p ^34 5^5 Chiago, 
Miiili n, n)n) 

A test was undertaken by the Delaware Experiment Station to de- 
termine as accurately as possible the cost of a jjig at weaning time when 
60 days old. The experiment began on Nov. 1. 1917, and covered a period of 
180 days, closing on April 29, i(>i8. Twelve Berkshire sows and one York- 
shire sow were mated to a Yorkshire boar. These sows had been running 
on clover jjasture with a limited grain allowance previously to ov. i and 
were not carrying much flesh. After Nov. 1 they were fed corn at the 
rate of i per cent of the weight of the sows, wheat middlings and bran 
mixed in equal parts and supplied in a self-feeder, and tankage fed in ano- 
ther self-feeder^ Tliis ration was continued until Dec. 15, or for a period 
of 45 days. At this date middlings were omitted as the sows v/ere get- 
ting rather fat, and bran alone w^as fed with no other change in ration. 
On Jan. 1 the corn was reduced to about i per cent of the body weight of 
the sows. On Jan. 31 corn and 90b meal was substituted for bran in the 
self-feeder, and this together with tankage seU-fed was supplied to all sows 
until shortly before farrowing. 

A few days before due to farrow' each sow was removed to a community 
hoghouse and fed a thin slop of bran, middlings and tankage, with but 
little corn. As soon as each sow was on feed after farrowing she re- 
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ceived all the thick slop, made of 30 parts middlings, 15 parts bran, and 
5 parts tankage, that she could consume wliile suckling her litter for 60 days. 
In addition to the slop each sow received about 2 per cent of her body 
weight in ear corn during the suckling period and plenty of water. When 
her pigs were weaned each sow was returned to the original lot and fed ns 
before farrowing. 

At the age of one iiioiitli aU the young pigs w^ere given access to hominy 
feed and oil meal, each self fed, and after weaning they received the same 
amount and kind of slo]> that their dams had wdiile suckling them. All 
were given the sinuilta neons treatment ff)r cholera at 60 days. 

The sow^s made an aveiage daily gmn for the six monlirs period oi 
0.33 lb. They consumed on an average 2.8 lbs of grain per too lbs live 
weight during the six months. They consumed as low as 2 per cent of the 
body weight in grain daily, wdiile at maximum milk production the 
consumption often was as high as 4 pel cent of their bod}' weight. It w^as 
found both economied and desirable to feed the sows to their maximum 
consumption wJiile suckling the pigs for sixty days. I'he cost of gains in 
the ])igs was greatly reduced thiough this system of feeding. 

The average number of pigs farrowed ])er sow was 9.9 ; the 
average birth w'cight of pigs w'as 2.47 lbs ; the average weight j)^ pig 
on April 29 w'as 29.57 ^ average daily gain jier pig was 0.46 lb. 

and the average number of pig.s raised per sow^ farrowing was 6.6. The 
average amount of grain eaten daily per ])ig wms 0.15 lb and the grain 
required per too lbs gain was 30.1 lbs. The cost of grdn per 100 lbs 
gain of pigs was 82 cents. When w^e consider the advantage in increased 
gains that may be secured by using a creep we are forced to admit that 
a very small amount of grain jiroduced wonderful results in these pigs. 

The interest on the investment was figured at 5 percent for the six- 
month period. Charge for the siinultaaeous treatment was 2. A shelter 
charge of 25 cents per sow was made and a boar vServicc fee of $ 1 per sow. 
The labour charge per sow w'as 3.75 and the evStimated value of tlie 
manure 88- The average total expense per pig weighing 29,57 lbs at 65.3 
days old was 83.93. The feed prices used are those current at the time 
of working on the experiment, and they represent war-time prices. 

The conclusions may be drawn from tliis experiment that the cost of 
producing a pig at weaning time dejieiids upon two main factors : hirst, 
' the average number of pigs raised per sow, and second the' feed cost of 
sow and pigs. By selecting prolific females and flushing them at breeding 
time the first cost item may be greatly reduced. By buying fetds in quan- 
tity, using forage crops, using a self-feeder, and feeding an entirely com- 
plete ration liberally the second cost can be kept down. 

tPooLTRY 762 > Mineral Content of Southern Poultry Feeds and Mineral Requirement of 

Growing Fowls. — Kaxtpp, B. F. in Ihp journal of Ai'riculiutnl Rc^carchf Vol. XIV, 

No. j, pp. i2,'5“iS4, 4 S Tables j- i Plate. Washington, July 15 , n/ 18 . 

The object of the experiments described was : 
i) To determine the quantity of minerals per unit of live weight 
in the body of chickens and in that of fowls weighing i % lb. 

[Tdl-Y«l] 
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2) To determine the mineral content of the foodstuffs pven to poul- 
try in the Southern States. (Estimations were made of the mineral content 
of bolted maize flour, pinhead oats, rolled oats, whole wheat, whole maize, 
wheat middlings, bone meal, velvet bean meal (Mitcuna fruriens var. 
ulilis), soybean meal, peanut meal, skimmed milk, eggs with the shells, 
green rape, limestone grit, oyster shells). 

3) To find a food mixture containing satisfactory proportiims of 
protein, carbohydrates, and fats. (The following mixtures expressed in 
])arts by weight were used in the experiments ; rolled oats 8 wheat 
middlings 8 1 meat and bone meal 2 | bone meal i ; cracked wheat 3, 
-f- cracked maize 2 h pinhead oats 1 ; wheat middlings 0 -f maize Jiieal 
3 4 meat and bone meal 3 bone m -^al t ; whole wheat 2 H cracked 
maize 2 + hulled oats 1). 

4) To determine the mineral content of this mixture. 

5) To deteimijie by means of feeding tests whether the minerals 
contained in the food mixtures are present in suflicientl}’' large quantities 
to cause the highest possible rale of growth. 

The mineral content of the body of fowls, the mineral content of the 
foods used, and the (juantity of minerals eaten, voided, and metabolised 
by the young fowls throughout the experiment, are set out in a series of 
tables. 

The mineral content of the foods varied, for each foodstuff in the dii- 
ferent lots. This variation depends on weather conditions, the soil, etc. 

To produce i grm. of gain, 7.49 grm. of milk 2.91 grm. of mash and 
grain mixture and i grm. of green foodstuff were required. On an average 
the young fowls digested 75.2 % of the carbohydrates and 80.2 % of the 
fats. The calcium, magnevSium, sulphiir, and phosph ais requirement of 
the chicken increased gradually as it grew older. To supply a satisfactory 
quantity of these elements to chickens fed on a mixture of waste or mill- 
ing by-prodticts, such as middlings and pinhead oats, cither meat and bone 
meal, bone meal, or meat meal must be added. Sour skim milk and butter 
milk, if administered in sufticienly large quantities, will supply the re- 
quisite minerals and food hormones. 

763 - The Use of Mussels as a Food for Poultry In Denmark, — sienboeck, n. m. t., 

in the U^esknft for Landfnaend, Year 64, No. 13, p. 178. Copenhagen, March 24, igifj. 

In Denmark, owing to the lack of grain, mussels have been utilised as 
food for poultry (i). They are prepared in the following way : - - the 
mussels are boiled, washed, dried, then i educed to meal. This mussel 
meal ('* mushingeniel ") will keep a long time. 

This food was analysed at the School of Agriculture at Dc^ iiii with 
the following results : — Moisture 3 to 4 I I’roteins, 8 to 10% ; I'ats, 
1 to 2 ‘’'j ; Other organic matter, 33 to 13 % constituents (espv‘- 

civilly carbonate of lime), about 75 %. 

(i) Mussels have already been used in Denmark for feeding pigs. Sec i?., September, 
1918, No. 1017 (Ed.) 
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Feeding experiments, in which the fowls weie fed in alternating pe- 
riods of 14 days, with and without mussel meal gave the following 
relative values as regards egg production : Period 1 (without mussel meal) 
I ~ - Period II (with mussel meal) 4 Via — Period III (without) i % 
— Period IV (with) 3 ^ — Period V (without) */,. At first they did 
not take to the food readily and had to become gradually accustomed to 
it. The author advises that mussel meal should be introduced at the rate 
of V'l ration. 

Mussels occur abundantlv along the coast in the fjords ; they now cost 
40 ore the kg (about 2 ,^d. per lb.) and consequently furnish a good food 
from the economic point of view, considering the present high prices. 

761 - Winter Cycle of Egg Production in the Rhode Island Red Breed of Domestic 
Fowl ( 1 ), in Massachusetts^ U. S. A. — Goodale, 11 15 , m the journal of A^rtcuUufal 
Research, Vol XIT, No 0 , PP ‘547-574 -1-14 Tables -)- JUbhography of 7 Publications 
Washington, Maich t, u>i8. 

The winter period of egg production is one of the internal factors 
influencing the determination of the total production ; Peari. and Surface 
disco veied this in Barred Plymouth Rock hens. They found that there 
is a natural sequence of periods in fertility ; the winter period, from ifevem- 
ber to February inclusive, is chen acterised by a rapid incrcavSe in the average 
production together with an equally rapid decrease in both the absolute 
and relative variability At this period fertility is an addition, derived 
from domestication and forced laying, to the natural laying period of wild 
hens. It is distinctly limited, beginning at the commencement of the lay- 
ing year and ending with the rest wliich occurs between it and the beginning 
of the spring period of fertility. 

The adthor analysed by the biometrical method the daily fertility 
records of three flocks of Rhode Island Red Hems bom in 1913, 1915, and 
1916 respectively. He compared these with the monthly laying records 
of White Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth Rocks made at the Maine 
Agricultural Station (Gowkli., Breeding for Egg Production, Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 79, 1902, and No. 93, 1903). 
Goweij/s data confinn the hypothesis of Peart, and Sttrfack and that 
of Pearl with regard to the existence of a winter period of fertility. The 
author found tliis period to be much more marked in the fowls of the Maine 
Agricultural Station than in those of the Massachusetts Station examined 
by him. The winter period of fertility of the last lot, Rhode Island Reds, 
could be determined only for a part of each run. 

As regards a winter period of fertility in the individual the author 
concludes that : i) the rate of production as deduced from the monthly 
record is not sufficient proof of the existence of a winter period of fertility 
in Rhode Island Red hens ; 2) the best proof of the existence of a winter 
period in the individual is the pause in production which occurs during 
one or more of the winter months and usually lasts ten days at least ; 


(i) See also R. Feb., 1916, No. 208. iEd.) 
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this pause follows on a period of continous production ; 3) in some cases 
an interruption of ten days, or even less, occuring in February and March 
and following on a period of several weeks* continuous laying, may mark 
the end of the winter period of fertility. When the winter pause could be 
determined with a certain accuracy, no correlation was found between 
the number of eggs laid before the pause and the duration of the pause. 

The author’s observations show that inclination to winter fertility 
is hereditary. It has, however, not yet been determined in what way 
it is so. 

765 - Croialaria usaramoensis as a Honey Yielding Plant, in the Dutch East 
Indies* — bee No. 729 of this Rmew. 

766 - Wild ^^KurimushF* Silkworms and tho Foundation of a Spinning • Mill to util- 
ise their Silk, in Japan. — Bulletin dc VAssmaUon sencmlc du Japan, Year III, No. 3, 
p. 18. Tokio, January s, 1019. 

The wild Xuiimushi " silkworms occur almost exclusively in Japan 
and Corea. Their cocoon, of a brownish colour and oval shape, greatly 
hardened by abundance of sericiiie cannot be wound by the ordinary 
method. The silk, though exported in small (juantities, has fetched 
quite good prices. 

This silk has not been ex})orted since the beginning of the war. As 
the cocoons have accumulated in the stores at Yokohama, an improved 
method of winding them has been sought, and Mr. Saito, Professor* at 
the Higher Industrial vSehool of Tokio was asked to investigate the 
problem. 

These researches have led to the discovery of a satisfactoiy method 
of winding these extiemely gummy cocoons, of degumming and blenching 
the silk and using it for making a fine silk cloth. 

A company has just been louuded under the name of Nipjxm 
KcnjiVBoshoku-Kaisha for the ]mrp(»se of establishing a s])inning mill 
for this wild silk, containing se\eial thousand spindles and giadually devc- 
lojhng the ijidustry up to weaving silk cloth, 'i'hc capitcd is said to be 
3 million yai (about £ 309 qbo) and the jmmioteis are said to be industrial 
leaders and traders from Tokio and yokoliama. 

707 - Qoussia a New Species of Coccid parasitic on the Native Trout, in 

France.-' nLOiR, I, and Hkssi.K, in the (»>»«/’/<» nm/Hs Ui VALaihnm dii> Sciewes^ 
Vol. CnXVIU No. 18, pp ()o^ ()()b. I’ans, May 5, 

So far, few coccids are recorded as jxirasites 011 freshwatei lisli and 
not one is known on the Salmonidae. All the coccid^ that have been des- 
cribed from fish are reiiiarkablv uniform and belong to the octozoic te- 
trasporous Eimeridae. LMnn': has divided them into two chief genera, 
the genus Goussta and the genus Coccidiim FAmcria), 

The author reports that he has discovered a coccid oh wild trout 
(Salmo fario) from a stream near (Irenoble (Ls6re). He places it in the 
genus Gemssia under the name of (roussia Iruiac n. sp. 

The fish examined were nearly all infected with para.sites. * The>^ were 
on an average, 20 cm. long and were not affected pathologically, 'i'be 
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parasites, however, were numerous in the epithelium of the pyloric caecum 
and the l)e.^inning of the small intestine. 

Th(‘ author describes the new species and gives a diagnosis of the 
disease. 


FARM KN(;iNEKRING 

708 - Mechanical Cultivation of Vineyards: Trials at Montpellier(France)(i); Citro- 
en Tractor. — Di:'^sai‘'A 1X, R , in the Journal (T Agriculture pratique, Year LXXXIll, 

New Sciies, Vol XXXII, No. 17, pp. 3 t 7-349 + Figs* Faris, IMay 29, 1919. 

Tlie trials at Montpellier, organised by th^‘ “ Societc centrale d’A- 
griculture de rJTeiaitlt ”, took place on May ?, 3 and 4 in vineyards be- 
longing to the ''Plaine” and ” Bouet ” farms. 

(Hit of the 14 niakeis who entered, only 7, with 9 niachints, took 
pait in the tiials , they can be classified in the following way — 

Tractors with drivuvj wheels: Andri: Citroen, 143, quai de Javel, 
Paris — B. Ciiapron, 45, rue de la Republi(|ue, Puteaux (Seine) - De.s- 
S^ITEES, entered by the Sud- Automobile Co., boulevard St.-Roch, Avignon 
(Vaucluse). 

Chaiii-iiuck tractors: Cleveland, prtsented by the Allied -Machi^jpry 
Co., 19, rue de. Rocroy, Paris ^ A. W. Pidwixl (bightioot tiactor), 19, 
boulevard Malesh(‘rbes, Paris. 

Front driving, wheel tractor : Molinic Ploitui Co., I5(^bis, quai Valni> , 
Paris. 

MotOR wiiian -n\RROW type : Pidwej.l (rniversal), already mentioned. 

Rofurv (ttllioaior: ” Societe d'outillage inccatiique et (Pusinage d’ar- 
tillerie (S. (). M. TI. A.), 19, avenue do la Gate, vSt.-Ouen (Seinoi ; two ma- 
chines. 

All these machines have been recorded or dr^smbed, except the first 
one, which made its first appearanc'e at these trials. 

The Citroen tractor shown in the appended figuie, i.s driven b> an 
engine with .j vertical cylinders, of 65 mm. bore and joo mm. stioke, 
which develojis 12 H.P. wdien running at ifioo levoliitions ])ei minute. 
The s})ced of the engine can be controlled by means of a goveimu, which 
kec'])s it miming at between 400 and iIxk) revolutions per minute, but 
the speed toi ordinary wenk is limited to 1300 revolutions ])ei minute. 
The govcinoi has been arranged for the use of the motor when driving 
machinery by a pulley ; to do this, a pulley is placed in fiont and 
serves to hold the starting handle. Imbrication is automatic, being elTected 
by an oil pump whose working is shown by a manometer. Cooling is by 
a theimosiphon and fan, for w^hen moving forward slowly or when driving 
fixed machinery, there is sufficient air to cool the radiator properly. The 
two forward speeds give 3500 and 4800 metres per hour, while the leverse 
gives about 3000 metres per hour. 


(i; Sec A* Novemte 1018, No. 1267. [Fd.) 
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In turning?, which can he done in a radius of 2 nieties, independent 
"brakes lock the driving wheel on the side of the turniiu; centre. The front 
^ixle, mounted on a transverse S]>rin<:», is articulatt-d vertically so that it can 
assume a very ohli(]ue position 1 datively to the back axle. The wheels 
art* 55 an<l ()o cm. in diameter ; the weii^ht of the tractor in workin^^ order 
is 840 kg., and its very reduced dimensions are. width, 8h cm. ; length, 
250 cm ; height, 150 cm. It is so small that it can jiass between vines 
planted in lines 150 cm. apart. Its sale price is 9500 francs. 

The Citroen tractor can give, at a speed of 3000 metres per hour, 
an average pull under practical condition (yf 425 to 430 kg., which is more 
than sufficient to haul the machinery re(iuirt*d for cultivating vineyards. 

On the ro^d, with its Ivies held ii] b\ ^trakes fastened on by nuts, 
its pull under jiraclical conditions is 300 kg. 
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The CiiAPRON tractoi is driven by an 18 II. P. engine ; It weighs 1300 kg. 
and costs 13 000 francs. 

The PjcssAiTT.rs tiactoi has its driving wheels arranged one behind 
the other ; the tians verse balance is provided for bj two beai mg wheels 
attached to the fiame b}^ ui)iights and a uosj^-bcam passing over the rows 
of vines, which aie 150 cm. apart. 

The CravVM AND tiactor has a 2| II. P. motor; it is 127 cm. bioad. 

The I.K'tITTPoot tractor has a 4 c\liuder 7 H.P. motor; it Ls no cm 
broad 

The MoTvINE front- wheel tractoi is driven by a 17 H.P. motor. 

[ 7 « 8 ] 
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The “Universal'* motor wheel bai row machine, qo cm. broad and 
guided by a man holdimr the slitts, has a ^ to 5 H.P. motor ; consequently, 
it can only do light work at a walking pace. 

The machines entered by the SOM. U. A. are* a large 35 H.P. 
model, and a small 5 H.P. model ot the motoi wheebbarrow type; the 
former works on a width of 2 metres, the lattei on a width of 60 cm. 

The MoIvINK front-wheel tractor and the large model of the S.O.M.U.A. 
are intended lor plantations having a distaiK'e ot more than 2 ^ metres 
between the rows 

The Citroen and Chaproii tractors have been made in accordance 
with the conclusions ol a report by M. Rintgkemann’ published in the 
Journal d'Aqrnultiire pratique. No. 2(), ol December 27, iqiy, p. 503. 


7O1J - Review of Patents* — Sounc*^ (x^RMAm, PaUnthinchtc der /afschrft ' 

Die Chcmi'sche Industrie ” Leipzig ~ Canada, Vntti d vSiaths, Nkw/faland, Unitisd 
Kingdom, vSwir/KRLAND, hcc R , Januarv, 1019, No 10 1 — Cuba, Hohttnnfutalde M areas 
r PatenliS, Stcrctana dc Aj;ricultuia, Coiiiercio > Trabajo, Ifavana — Tranck, hcc 
R, rebruary, lOiQi No 2\7 - India, sec R, May 10 0, No 630 

TiEEAtxK Machines and iMpncAiENi's -Canada 189406 Hoe cul- 
tivator ; 189781 Motor plough ; i89()28 Plough , 189959-192078 Tj*N:tor 
plough , 190356 Gang plough 

France * 490702 Brabant plough ; 49070^ Improvement for Brabant 
ploughs ; 490736-490737 Brabant ploughs in which the angle ot the plough 
body can be regulated. 

Swilzefland : 81079 Rotai> hoe with spades 

United Kingdom : 123697 Improvements to motor ploughs ; 124002 
Haulage drum for motor ploughs , 124013 Device for regulating the height 
of the frame of a motor multiple balaiu plough , 12 g)5() Device for helping 
the tipping mo'i^euunt of a l»alanoc plough at ^he end of the furrow^ ; 
124076-T24079 Device foi lifting the workiuv jiart*? of disc ploughs , 124272 
Tractor for ploughing , 1245(^0 Dcvict for attachiuv ploughs, ciiltiv’^ators, 
etc . to a tractor 

United StaL\ : i 2 i)hyyy Rotaiv harrow, 1297117 Plough for pulver- 
i’-ing the soil , 1297123 Disc harrow , 1297182 Stalk-cutting plough ; I2()7 }yy- 
I297594-I2(;79()9 Ploughs, 12(17516 Rotaiv ]>lough , 1297(408 I2()8320 
1298870 Moto’* ploughs , T2()8385 Accc'^son roHei for uauc ])lough , 12987^5 
Spring tine harrow , 12(^8760 Drill , i ’90014 Gang jih iigh , 129(4064 Cul- 
tivator. 

Irrigation - Canada 189994 Irrigation appciratii^- 
Manures and Manure Distrihutors — Canada: 189600 Process 
for manufacturing calcium nitrate (by inoculating nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
in a nutrient solution containing calcium carbonate, calcium nitrate and 
ammonium ‘^ulphate , the final liquid, containing calcium nitrate, is di- 
vided into two parts , from one of which the salt is extracted, the remain- 
ing part serving to restart the pioeess, which is contiriuoiib, after the ne- 
cessary additions have been made , 189601 I’roce.ss for manufacturing 
calcium nitrate (by treating a poious mass of calcium carbonate first 
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with a solution of calcium nitrate containing nitrifying bacteria, then with 
a dilute solution of the nitrogen compound that is to be nitrified ; finally, 
compressed air is blown through the porous mass) ; j^q()02 Process for 
manufacturing nitrates (by adding to the ammoniacal coni])ounds that 
are to be nitrified a nutrient medium containing nitrifying bacteria as 
well as a substance harmless to these bacteria but which can destroy others 
that might harm them) ; 180603 Process for making calcium nitrate (by 
placing a well-aerated solution of cyanamide and calcium nitrate in in- 
timate contact with nitrifying bacteria ; continuous process as described 
above under ])atent No. 189600) ; i896o.:| Process for dxidising ammonia 
(by passing a solution of ammonium chloride through a thin alkaline 
layer containing nitrif^dng bacteria in the presence of air) ; 189921 Orga- 
nic manure obtained by strongly aerating liciuid sewage in the presence 
of bacteria ; 190123 Manure and seed drill. 

France : 490944. The agglomeration of sup<^*rphosphate and manures 
derived from it in tht form of briquettes, balls, etc., so that bags are not 
required in transporting them. 

Givmany : 298200 Process for making a manure from calcium cyan- 
amide but free from dust and eas}^ to spread (by mixing the cyanamide 
with dry peat .soaked with saline .solutions) ; 30966S Process for making 
an ammonium nitrate with little hygroscopicity (by evaporating at a low 
temperature '•olutions containing both ammonium nitrate and potassium 
'chloride). 

New Zealand : 41155 Peed and manure drill. 

Switzerland : 81400 Manure distributor. 

United Kihi(dom : 10595 Process for making calcium nitrate by a dou- 
ble reaction between calcium chloride and ammonium nitrate ; 1 2391 2 
Apparatus tor the manufacture of superphoS])hates. 

United States : 1298651 I'eed control for manure distributors. 

Dkiij^s and Skicdinc Maciiinks. - ('anada : 189952 Discs for drills ; 
190123 vSeed and manure drill. 

France : 490617 Combined drill and manure distributor ; 490689 Com- 
bined hoe and drill. 

New Zealand : 41 155 vSeed and manure drill. 

United Kim^dom : 123610-124379 Potato planters. 

United States: 1297601 Planter^ with wheels for compre.SvSing the soil; 
1297863 Planter ; 1298259 -12<>8483 Maize planters ; 1298756 Potato plan- 
ter ; 1299160 Disc drill. 

Various Cuuturad OpKRAnoNS. — Canada: 189406 Cultivator ; 
190268 Pawn clippers. 

France : 490689 Combined hoe and ])lanler. 

United Kingdom : 123862 Hoe for a team or tractor. 

United States : 1296840 Plough for earthkig-up potatoes. 

Control of Diskasks and Pests of Pi.anTvS. - - France : 490315 Im- 
provements to processes for disinfecting and for destroying parasites; 
490536 Improvements to machines for dusting fruit treefe, etc. ; 490773 
Sprayiitg plant tor traction. 
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New Zealand : 41307 Apparatus for destro5dng wild rabbits. 

United States * 1297033 Plough for destroying the cotton-boll- weevil. 

Reapers, Mowers and other Harvesting Machines. — Canada : 
189341 Sharpener for mower blade. 

Cnha : 3261 vSugar*cane harvester. 

France : 49^960 Improvements to mowers ; 491006 Hand mower with 
motor. 

Swilzeiland : 81401 Hay tedder; 81402 Apparatus for hammering 
scythes ; 81569 Hay rake. 

United States*: 1297867 Bean harvester; 1297950 Header for ce- 
reals. 

Machines for IvIFTing Root Crops. — United Statens : 1397231- 
1297298-1298708 Beet harvester ; 1297666 Beet topper ; 1298169 Potato 
harvester. 

Threshinc; and Winnowinc; Machines. — Canada : 190093 Grain 
cleaner ; 190283 vSereen. 

United States: 1297349 Grain harvester and cleaner; 129934T Screen, 

Machines and Implements for the Preparation and Stokage 
OF Grain. Fodder, etc. — France : 490714 Improvements to trussing 
machines. ^ 

Switzerland : 81403 Device for compressing sweet green silage. 

United Ktn<^dom : 123610 Waterjuoof cover for shocks. 

United States: 129664 f Shock loader; 1296889-1297450 ITay-press ; 
1297852 I’ortable elevator-stacker for cereals. 

I'oRiCSTKY. ('anada : 189725 Brush-cutter. 

Siiitzerland : 81571 Tree-felling machine. 

Traction and Stjcering of Agrtcuettjrae Machinery. — Canada : 
190239 Tratlor. 

New Zealand : 41159 Device for attaching agricultural machinery to 
a tractor. 

United Knv^donC: 124002 Hdulage (hum foi keeping autoniolale 
agricultuTal inacliiues at a constant s])ee(l ; I2f02] Improvements to trac- 
tor‘s ; 121272 Tractor, 124590 Device for attaching ploughs, cultivators, 
etc., to a ti actor. 

Unihd Statis * I2()7i54-I29729l-I2(i8i27-I298262-T2()878l-I2(j8986- 
1298989-1299178-1299190 Tractors ; 1298247 Wind engine. 

Bkjo Kei^pino. — New Zealand: 41211 Honey extractor. 

Industries Depending on Plant Products. — Canada: 18(9662 
F'ruit dryer ; 189834 Machine for cutting the tips of bean pods ; 190070 In- 
strument for removing the core from apples ; 190131 Power-driven circular 
saw mounted on an automobile. 

India : 4005 Power-driven defibrator. 

New Zealand: 41248 Defibrator. 

Dairying — Canada : 189658 Milk bottle ; 189701 Milking machine. 

New Zt aland: 41313 Automatic apparatus for measuring milk ; 
41324 Milking machine. 

Various. — Canada : 190137 Harness attachment ; 190169 Fly trap. 
[!«•] 
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770 - Type of Silo used in Sweden for Storing Potatoes. — Kun^^i iMndtbrucks-Akade^ 

piuns Handknuaf och Tidsknft, Year 57, Nos. 7*81 PP- 522-523 + 1 wStockholm, 

On account of the food shortage and the need for preserving the 
chief foods in the best possible way, a description is given of a cheap and 
practical potato .silo which is used in the south i»f vSweden. It is something 
between a cellar and an ordinary silo. A ditch, 30 cm. deep and 2 y2 
tres wide is dug ; stakes are stuck in of such a height that the roof clears 
the potatoes, an air space of about 30 cm. being left between the potatoes 
and the roof. The roof consists of a layer of planks lying on the supports, 
the planks being covered successively with a layer, 10 cm. thick, of straw 
or diy leaves, a layer of earth 30 cm. thick, a second layer of straw or dry 
leaves 10 cm. tliick, and finally with a layer of earth 20 cm. thick. In 
the side of the silo one or two doors, situated at the same level, are made, 
which can be opened in fine weather. 

This device, which unites the advantages of the cellar with those of 
the ordinary temporary silo, can also bo used for the stoiage of roots. 

RURAIv KCONOMICS. 

771 - Farm Management. — Iloss (Mnuic^ota Collect of ARncultuK) in Hoaid's 

Danvmui Vol J^VH. « 0 Pl> 462 Pott Atkinson, Wise , Maith 21, jyK) 

The wiitcr confines himself to discussing, four or five factors which 
have jnoved I0 be veiy important in securing ptofits from faiming. 
These Jactois have been diseovered through farm management inves- 
tigations made in Riee County, Minnesota, and supi»lenientcd by infor- 
mation gained innu investigation in other vStates. The.se investigations 
point out clearly the faet that among the most important factors in 
making the farm pay are : (i) the wise use of capital, (2) the efficient 
use of laboui, (3) high yields of crops, and (4) large production from 
live stock. 

The wi^e Hsc of capital. - Kveiy farmei should recognize the faet 
that the capital itivesled in his farm should be expected to earn at least as 
much iiitciest foi him, as money deposited in a .savings bank. A fanner 
who invests his money in a farm simply chooses the farm as offering 
an oppoitunit> foi belter returns than would the same money reluin if 
dejiosited in a savings bank, or invested in afami mortgage, and it is just 
as much his business to see that it earns five or six or ten per cent, as it 
is for any man investing money in other lines of business, to see that it earns 
a good rate of interest. One of the most effective ways in which to make ca- 
pital earn interest is to correctly proportion the amount of capital that goes 
into operating forms. Statistical data covering this point seem to indicate 
that from 25 to 33 per cent of the total capital available should be used as 
operating capital. If usc‘d for the purchase of good live stock, for the pur- 
chase of suitable machinery, for the employment of labour, and for the pui - 
chase of feeds and other niat(‘rial, with w^hich to keep the farm going, H 
will be ij' the safest form of operating capital 
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On well equipped dairy farms and especially where pute-bred stock is 
kept the proportion of capital, in forms for operating, may run as high as 
40 per cent, with excellent results. 

One starting in the farming business should borrow money on the real 
estate and invest it in operating expense, first for tlie reason that it can be 
borrowed at a lower rate of interest on real estate ; and second, because if 
ready cash is availablt* more stock and equipment is likely to be purchased. 
With available capital for buying and selling and for making a quick turn- 
over when opportunity offers, the farmer, if gocxl judgment is used, has 
many opportunities for making gains on his investment. 

Efficient use of labour. — - On every farm there is a certain amount of la- 
bour which must be used on non productive enterprises. ( )n some farms this 
may lun as high as 42 per cent. On well diversified farms, and especially 
on dairy farms, it may run even as low as lU per cent. On highly special- 
ized farms it may run even as low as 20 to 22 per cent. Obviously where 
80 per cent of the labour is expended on ])ioductive enterprises, such as heavy 
yielding dairy cows, quickly fattened hogs and large yielding cro}>s, the re- 
turns are bound to be larger than where only ho per cent of the labour is 
used for that purpose. No one would deny that when a person works by 
the hour his total compensation is greatest when he woiks a large number of 
productive hours. In the same way the farmer who works a large number 
of hours at productive labour can expect large returns from his effort. In- 
vestigations in Minnesota indicate that 3000 hours is a good average year' s 
work for a farm hand or farmer. This means ten houis a day for joo days 
in a year. Some farmers will contenU that they work more than that, but re- 
cords kept of their time indicate that they work less lather than more. 
Farms on which all of the farm hands work an average of 3000 hours each, 
paid a very much better rate of income than those on which the farm hands 
work an a\'erage of 2000 hours. Som^* farms wen* found where tlie average 
number of hours of work j)er year was cuily 1500. (If course these men 
received very low returns on their faims bi‘cause tliey r'ctually did only 
half a yeai ’s woik. Three thousand liouis of work per yeai per man, 80 per 
cent of which or 2400 hours, j>er year spent on pi oducti\^e enterprises, is a 
large factor in .securing large returns from tlie farm. 

Large crop yields. — I’eople in a geneial way know that laige yields of 
ciops are a desirable thing. That is why farnieis tiy to settle on good land. 
The importance of large yields has been cleaily bi ought out in farm manage- 
ment &urv'e3^s. (In any farm where the yields are higher than the average 
for the community, the labour income of the farmer is found to be compa- 
ratively high. It can hardly be otherwise because the farmers of a commu- 
nity usually all sell on the same market and for apprf)ximately the same 
price. Therefore the one who has the most to .sell is likely to have the largest 
returns. The cost of growing large crops is very little more than that 
of growing an average or a lower than average crop. Consequently any 
increa.se in yields over the average is almost clear gain. 

High production from live stock. — Students of dairying have told us 
tiiat cows giving less tlian 225 pounds of butterfat were merely boarders 
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on our hands. With the present high prices of feed it is doubtful whether- 
they are not still boarding when they give as much as 250 pounds of butter 
fat. The cost of maintaining a cow that gives 250 pounds of butterfat is 
almost as great as the cost of maintaining a cow that gives 350 or 400 pounds 
of butterfat. ‘Obviously the profit from higher producing cows is very much 
greater. There is no way in which a farmer can lose the profit from his 
crops so quickly as by feeding ttieiii to low producing cows or other live 
stock. It is just as important that crops be fed to quick growing or rapidly 
fattening meat animals, a.s it is that they be fed to high producing ones. 
That i s the only way in which profit can be made on the manufacture of 
feeds into meat products. Young animals well fed from birth and rais- 
ed on a good quality of farm roughage and rapidly fattened on reasonable 
amounts of grain feed, ofTer an almost certain source of profit and give good 
returns for labour employed in that way. 

These four points may be set down as the cardinal ones in making a 
farm pay. There are said to be 196 other points and all have an influence on 
returns from f aiming. More of them undoubtedly will become ac- 
cepted principles of farm management, but none will, we feel sure prove 
to be more important than the ones just discussed. 

772 - The Value of Records to the Farmer. ~ ball, j . s., in tiu* Yearbook of the v. s. a. 
Department of A.^ncuHure, 1017, pp. Wiihhington, 1918. 

The author proposes to show the practical advantages that farmers 
would derive from a careful examination of the accounts of the farm and 
household, by contrasting them with the results obtained by keeping ac- 
counts in a w *y that is still often taught. 

The autlior insists tliat it is of vital importance for the farmer to have 
a clear uuderstaading as to just what facts about the farm business should 
be shown by the records. In default of this understanding little benefit 
will be obtained by kee])ing accounts. 

^ USKFUBNUSS OF ACCOUNTS. -- To be of practical value, they should 
contain all the daily events of the farm which are worth recording, so 
that when required they can be found easily. 

SiMPiyK ACCOUNTS. - Fanil accounts may be loughly divided under 
two heads: — tr) Records of haj)penings ; fj) Records of money transactions. 
As examples under the first head the author gives : — the date when 
a cow calves or whim a sow farrows, when animals are bred, when men are 
hired or discharged, when the pasture season begins or ends, when the first 
and last frosts occur, wdien the incubators are set, the date of seed time, har- 
vest, etc. Such notes as these, when sy.steniatically recorded and constantly 
referred to, are of much \ alue. In fact they help the farmer to a better ad- 
justment of the farm work in its cycle. Records of money transactions, 
though admittedly useful, are not ahvavs utilised in such a way as to yield 
the greatest amount of information, for the reason that they are often not 
examined analytically, though the information obtained from such an 
examination bs of the greatest use to the farmer. 

The year's record of the cash received and paid out can be assembled 
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under practical heads that will show exactly what branch of the farm is 
most productive and what each branch lequires to keep it going. Again 
the relative importance (as %)of each branch of the farm business can be 
seen. The year's cash summary is easily prepared and would be very use- 
ful to small farmers who use very little liired labour and work the farm 
themselves with the help of tlieii family. Foi this type of farmcT, labour 
c‘Xpenditure is at a minimum and the value of the cash snmiiiary will be 
all the greater from the elimination of tJiis item. 

The utility of any ]jarticular branch of the farm activities cannot 
be deduced definitively from a summary examination of the cash trails- 
actions , in using siicli records as an aid to future ])laiis, hasty conclusions 
must not be drawm, and any ()])iiiion must be formed cautiousl>- Compar- 
ison of the annual figiues year by yeai is another .source of i>rofit from the 
u.sc of acc(aints, since by such coiii2)ari.son, a true 2)er.s2)ecti\ c and insight 
into the makc-u]^ of the business is giiiiied. 

The cash account may be kept in any convenient form, but j^erliajis 
the sini])lest and most interesting way, which, nioioever, gives a more jier- 
soiial touch, is to keep a diary. Any inforniatioii wanted at the end of 
the year may 1)e assembled from a diary account book in a few hours ; 
the author gives examj^les of this. ^ 

IIsKS OF AN ANNUAL INVKNVORY. The diar> account book (lcscri].)ed 
above, although it is very u.seful, cannot be u.sed in any tiiu^ .‘■ystem of 
accounting with an inventory. It is well worth the tronbh* foi the far- 
mer wdio kec]>s a diary account book to make an annual inventory. The 
uses of the inventory are important and varied. Taken alone it shows 
a farmer exacts what he is worth and will be a guarantee of solvency and 
an aid to securing credits and loans from the bank. The* invciitories for two 
dates a year aj^art show whether pr >gress or retrogression has oceuia:ed 
during the year and definitely measure the degree of the change. Taken 
ill conjunction with a cash account for the year, the inventory show.s how' 
much has been made by fanning and to what extent the ^^ersonal and 
household ex])enses diavc olTset profits. Au example is given showing how 
the inventory totals and cash account may be utilised to show the 2>f^>fit 
made by the farm. 

Cost riccords and tiikir practical importanci:. — After having 
briefiy considered the utility of the sinqdest ways recording the various 
events of a lariii, the author deals with the value and ust fulness of co.st 
records, tlie aim of whicli is to show the costs of <sach branch of the farm and 
the income each has produced and, eventually, the general costs, although 
these latter can hardly bc‘ .se])araled in anything but a more or less arbi 
tiary fashion. However, this difficulty, tiiough tl)eoretically insurmount- 
able, (hK‘s not affect the great comparative value of the other records of costs 
and theii relative yields, which form, on the contrary, a faithful reconstruc'- 
tion of the actiuil facts. The analytical record of labour thus shows its 
distribution throughout the year between the different crops, and gives 
precise information as to how many hours of man or animal labour were 
required for each acre atid as to the exact 2>eriod of the year when these 
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hours were required. This simple record of the work required by the 
different crops that form the cultural combination makes it possilde to de- 
duce conclusions of ^reat practical importance as regards any changes 
that might be introduced into the combination of crops, either by elimi- 
nating certain ci ops, by introducing others, or by iiiodifiyiTig the areas they 
cover. The cost records for forage furnish data of great practical im])ort- 
ance relating to all the kinds of live stock kept on the farm. In this way. 
suitable i)rovisiou can be made, not only for the forage recjuired for the 
livestock c<mibination of the farm, but also for the forage required for 
any livestock combination Hiat it might be desirable to introduce later, 
using as Ijasis a eom])arativc‘ study of the forage consumption and yield 
of each class of livest(>ck. 

By deveh'puig these cost records systematically, cost prices can be 
obtained for a unit area wliicli, if not of absolute value when considered 
alone, are. of great ecniparative value, es])eeiall3^ if the comparison is 
established from a series of years. As an example, th(‘ author gives the 
appended co.st reeoid foi ]jotato(‘s. 

These tabk‘s of unit costs per acre for eacli crop are of double value, 
due, in the first ease, to the fact that they show the costs s])read over a 
series of years, and in the second case, because they show up the more, 
by a systematic control, the data oi facts (wliich may be described as phy- 
sical) that are inlierent to thc^ different crops and wliich, unlike unit prices 
of means of production uikI yields, \ary little from yeai to year; again 
they are, jierhaps, of greater practical im])ortance to the farmer than 
the idea of cost thus obtained. TJj(» classification of the sections dealing 
with the quantities jind qi.alities relating to the labour of men and animals, 
seeds, fertilisers, yields of different crops, etc., is of prime practical 
importance because it forms the best source of information for a close 
analysis of the organisation of the farm, {see table pag, 732). 

The author advises that the unit cash records should be examined 
very carefully Ijefore drawing conclusions from them for the reorganisa- 
tion of the farm so as to yield greater ])rofits. The iiiterdependaiice of 
the different factors of production in the coiiqdex organisation of the farm 
should never be lost sight of, otherwise it might ha})pen that the sui)pres- 
sion of a crop or of a branch of the farm's activity, eliminated because its 
analytical record was closed with n loss, might lead, under a final analysis, 
to a greater loss tlian that which the imqecled sup]>ression was intended 
to avoid, h'or this reason, changes in the organ isatk)n of tlie farm should 
be introduced gratlually, while carefully watching the effects they produce 
in relati{)ii to the other forms of activity of the farm. And to do this, 
there is nolliing belter tlnni cost records wliieli, properly used, ‘'oiiii a 
solid basis and excellent guidance for the solution of the complex qnobJerii 
of the organisation and re-orgaiiisation of the larm. 

The author closes his ])aj)er by pointing out the importance of kee]}ing 
household accounts, especially in detenu ini ng howniuchthefariiKsuppliesto 
his house. The farmer often does not tliink of what his farm pro\ddcs liiiii, 
yet he nay have been li^dng much better than the average city man of 
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like education, attainments and capital 
sown by a well-kept set of records 


All these things can only be 


Detail of the cost of grownia^ potatoes on a western New Yo}k farm for a 
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773 “ Banana Flour and its Substitutes (i ).— i. Eaton, u. j in ne a ^ricuiturai BuikUn 
of the federated MaUy States, Vol. VI, No. lo, pp. 430-4^6, Kiuila Eiunpur, July-Au- 
gust, — II. ()DDERA,n., in Or* BnUchn a riudi de Vhislitut scienUfquc dc Satj'on. 
Year i, No 4 pp, 12'’, *1^4 SiiiRon, April, n)ui. 

L — The food value of banana floui is shown in the following table 
which gives the rcvsnlts of analyses made by the author in England in ic)o6. 
These analyses are compaied with those made for wheat, barley, maize, 
and millet. 
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The anther discusses successively the* preparation of banana flour 
and of other flours made from lropicaLstarchproducts(swcet potatoes, yam- 
yams, cas.sava, etc.), the biead-m king from .sweet j)oUtoes, the preserv- 
ation of sweet potatoes, vegetal ion of fruit, etc. Notes on the cultivation 
oi the banana are also giw*:;. 

II, — • The banana question is examined from the Indo-Chinese iKiint of 
view. In Cochin-China ethe \arietits of bananas givinga good quality of 
flour arc those knowm as “ banane pf mime I “ apple banana"') and those 
called by the Annamites "su " and " sung tian The last-named variety 
produces fruit which is emaikable for its size, but it rapidly exhausts 
the soil. After the secrond crop the jiroduct decreases and evemtually 
becomes insignificant. The fruit oi the " bananes pommes " and " su" 
are only medium as comi)ared with those of the “ sung tran" variety, 
but the total weight of the Jinst two crops is greater. In red soils these 
plants guve very fine yields for several years without any kind of fer- 
tiliser. There is no doubt that rational cultivation would give excel- 
lent crops. , 

Directions are given for the preparation of various kinds of cakes, 
biscuits and tarts with banana flour. 

(i) ^or the food value of the banana see i?. Nov., 1918, No. 1198. (Ed.) 
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be broken and the points should not penetrate into the orange, A good 
worker can obtain i 250 gin. of oil from i 200 oranges. The oranges should 
not be conipL'tely ripe or tJie oil will be too dark coloured. The oranges 
should be gatlu'red and treated in the early inorning as the yield de- 
creases when the fruit is gathered during the liot part of the day. 

777 - Researches on the Acidity of Milk and Whey in Holland. — van i)AM, w., in the 

Venlti^'cn ran TjuulhnuwkHU'Ji r (huierzoeUngen der Rvl'slinuihowfiro^jMwns, No. XXH, 

pp. 1*2 1 + Tables [ 1 Tig. The Hague, iqjS. 

When sterilised milk is inoculated with a pure lactic ferment culture 
and kept at such a temperature that the ferments will grow, lactic acid 
is formed, part being iieiilralised by the compounds in the milk. If the 
process continues, the degree of acidity gets so high that it prevents the 
growtli of the fcrmeiils and thus puts an .end to the formation of lactic 
acid. The sani(‘ thing happens wdth whey. Inve.stigators have found 
that the (juaiitity of base required to neutralise the acid milk is always 
greater tlian that required to neutralise the acid wdiey and several came to 
the conclusion that the acidity of the former is greater than that of the 
latter. 

Ihit the eslimation of a liquid like milk does not always furnish scru- 
pulously exact data. In fact the degree of acidity depends on the hydro- 
gen-ion content. Thus, the addition of a base leads to the neimalisation 
of the hydrog(Mi-i' us l^y the ^ydrox}'! ions and, finally, to an excc' s of hy- 
droxyl-ions wiiich acts on tlie indicator used in titrating tlie mil'’. If 
fresh milk (i. e., in wliicli no lactic lernientation lias begun) is C(nnj>arod 
from this ])oinl of view with wuUt, it wall be found that (although these 
two liquids have very similar hydioxyldoii contents), iidng 100 cc.of eacli 
of these licpiids, one drop of A’/io base snfiices to change the colour of the 
indicator in the ease ol water, wdiile 15 to jo cc. are re{(uired for milk. Tliis 
is because milk contains casein, phospliales and a]]>uminoid matter that 
fix the liydroxyl-ions. 

It is evident, tlierd'oie, tliat the (jiiaiitity of Ix^e nsi‘f! in estimating 
milk does not exj)0*ss the exact value oi its acidity. The same a])]>lies to 
wliey, compared with milk. In fact, the wIk'V is depn\eil ol its casein and 
C(iiise{|ij('n11y ('ontains a smaller quantity of matter capable of fixing hy- 
dr()xyi-i( .11s. In eslimatiiie, the acidity of milk and w hey, the figures obtained 
are therefore relative. Tlu* aiithiu estiiiuiled Die aciility ])y niv^suring 
the liydo'cen ion concentration, which expresses tla* true degiee of acidity, 
and lie gives the figures ol)tained for milk and whey, and compares them 
with those obtained in the ordinary wavx While the diflerenees betw^een 
tlie values that exj^ress iJie acidity of milk and wdiey reni.dii, tlic values 
obtained I'v measuring the hydrogen -ion concentration (expressing the 
true degree of acidity) of milk and whey sliow mucli smaller differences 
between thenivsehas. 

As milk and wdiey reach approximately the same degree of acidity, 
it may be suggested lliat the hydrogen-ions pul a sto]) to the lactic ferment- 
ation at a given moment. The author’s researches, however, tend to show 
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that the concentration of the undissociated molecules of lactic acid is equally 
responsible for the stoppage of the lactic fermentation ; this, then, is vStop- 
ped eithci by the concentration of these undissocialed molecules, or by the 
concentration ot the hvdio^en-ions, jnovided that one or other of these two 
coiicentiations has hist reached tlu' ies})ective dejj^ree at which it becomes 
fatal to the lactic fermentation, wliich, of course, depends on the compo- 
sition of the medium. 

778 - A Study of the Streptococci concerned In Cheese Ripening, — K vans, a c., in 

the Journal of A Lnculinral Research, Vol XIII, No pp J35-252 H 4 Tables + Biblio- 
graphy of 23 Publications Wabhington, April 22, 1018 

Generally streptococci may be divided into three groups : i) patho- 
genic streptococci, which differ in theii virulence, and elective capacity 
for certain organs, as well as in certain bio-chemical reactions ;• 2) the 
ordinary streptococci of the udder, the intestines, and saliva, which, in 
so far as is knr)\\n, differ from the first group principallv in their lack 
of virulence; j) Stnpiococcus lactnas, which makes milk sour. The 
author vStudied strcptticocci from another point of view, viz ; 4) as pro- 
ducers of substances gi\ing special flavouis and as agents of other changes 
taking place in foods prepared with the aid of fermentation, and particu- 
larly in the ripening of cheese. 

The '^trcpl ococci belonging to Ihese four groups dilfer so little from each 
otlier that the question has arisen whether they arc not realh’* varieties 
of one species. As a rule, however, several species are recognised. The 
streptococcus wliich is active during the ripening of cheese is S. lacUcus. 
Nevertheless several workers have isolated from dillerent cheeses many va- 
rieties resembling S. lac tuns in all points except in their behaviour in lac- 
tic cultuies. To distinguish these varieties from .S. lactuns the author calls 
them “ cheese streptococci 

Cheese streptococci ar(‘ usuall}^ found in solt or hard cheeses, of various 
types and classes during the process of ripening, as well as in other foods 
prei^ared by fermentation pn the mash with which the ] apanese sauce known 
as soya is jircpaicd, in the Chinese soybean cheese known as tofu ”). 
A study ol the stre])tococci of the mouth, faeces and udder would probably 
show tlicni to belong to the .same type as the cheese streptococci. 

The authoi gives a cultuial and bio-chemical description of lai- 
ileus and twni other species, one of which he names tem])orarily Sirepio- 
coccus X ; the othei is identical with FREUDENi<rjcii’s "streptococcus />, 
called S. Kefir by Micuua The most marked biological characteristic 
which distinguishe-» the other tw-^o species of streptococci described from 
vS. hicUcns is the small quantity of acetic acid produced by them in 
lactic cultures. S\ Kifir is well known in the dairying industry for its 
large pioduction of caibon doixide in suitable media. 

The author pioved experimentally tliat cheese streptococci modify 
appreciably the flavour of cheese prepared with pasteurised milk. Strep- 
toccus X, S, Kefir, and another hitherto unclassified strain of streptococci, 
improved the flavour and hastened the soltening of Cheddar cheese made 
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with pasteurised milk. Streptococcus X and 5 . Kefir also gave a pecu- 
liar special flavour to soft cream cheese prepared with pasteurised milk. 

779 - Bacterial Flora of Roquefort Cheese. — i^vans, a. c., iii the journal of Azncuiturai 
Kaearch, Vol. XlII, No. 4, pp 225*233 -\-z Tables + Bibliography of 8 Publications, 
Washington, April 22, 1918. 

The investigations described were carried out in the Dairy Division 
of the U S. Bun‘au of Animal Indu.stry with a view to determining whether 
cheese made in France from ewe's milk according to the Roquefort piocess 
dillered much in its bacterial flora from clieese made in the United States 
by a similar method but fiom c(^w's nii^k. 

A study of the bacterial flora of Roqueiort cheese both imported and 
made e^perimentally showed that the niicro-orgaiii'^ms essential to the 
prc'})arntiou and ripening ('f Roquefort cheese aic Streptococcus lacticiih 
and VchinUinm Roqurjorti. The first decomposes the hicto.se during the 
piepaiarioii of the cheese, thus producing the lactic acid liecessarv to its 
forim^tion. These micro-organisms subsequently disappear after two 
or three weeks, being killed by the strong sodium chloride concentration. 
The rest of the bacterial flora is composed of cheese streptococci and Bact. 
t'Hl^aiicum. micro-organisms present in all varieties of ripening cheese. 
These bacteria play no essential part in the ripening of Roquefort cheese. 
The slime contains characteristic tyi)es of micrococci, rods, ?nd yeast 
cells. The diastases of the^lime to not ap})ear to be essential to the, ri- 
pening of cheese The flora of the curd and that of the vSlinie of the cheese 
prepared experimentally were indentical wdth the flora of the curd and 
that of the slime of the cheese prepared in hVance resj)ective]y. If the 
manufacturer of Roquefort cheese inoculab‘S his ])r()ducl with suitable 
quantities of S. lartuus and P. Roquefoiti, and realises the necessary con- 
ditions oJ prepration and ripening, he need pay no fuither attention to the 
biological agents of ri|3et‘ing. 

780 - Influence of Humidity upon the Strength and the Elasticity of Wool Fibre. — 

Hardy, J. T., in the Journal of Ai^ncuUurai Research, Vol XIV^ No. 8, pp. 285-295 -f- 
4 Tables , 2 Figs. 1 i Plate Bibliography of 8 PubliaUions. Washington, Au- 
gust 19, 191S. 

Though it has been knowm for many years that wool absorbs the mois- 
luie of the air, the first investigations into this subject were made in 1893 
by vScnuoicsiNG, who studied the ratio between the moisture content of 
clean wool and the atnios])heric moisture. The results he obtained were 
fully confirmed by IIarTvShorne in 1905. It was Hartshornk who 
formulated the laws of regain (by the absorption of moisture) in cotton 
and worsted ”. Taking these as a basis he drew up tables showing the 
moisture content of wool for a large scries of variations in the moisture 
conditions and temperature of the air. These tables show the great sen- 
sitiveness with which wool replies to changes in the relative moisture of 
the air, and by their means it is easy to find the moi.sture content of wool 
when the relative moisture of the air is known. 
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The effect of moisture on the streni^th and elongation of wool yarns 
and fabrics was studied by Barki;r, Barhrick and Pickeks who, in their 
study on worsted, found that when the moisture content passed from abso- 
lute dryness to saturation there v\as a decrejise in the stieii^lli ])ut an in- 
crease in tJie elonj^ation peiceiita^e. They also found that uhen similar 
types of wool were tested iu a room witli % of moi^ture, then in another 
with 7O % the strength was increased and the ehmgation dix'reased. They 
further discovered that the strength and elongatir lU cc/efficient of yarns 
and fabrics made of cotton increased with themoistuie of the Mirioundiug 
atmosphere. 

Lewis made exj>eiiments wilh wool yarns and VNorsted similar to 
those of BarkI'R and his collalioiators undei contiolled conditions of mois- 
ture and teni])eratui» , using live (hrierent ])eiceutages of moistuie (from 
45 to 85 He found an increase of i(> in the teu'^ilc .stiength of 
cotton and a deciease of 18 in the tensile stiength ot worsted for a 
40 % lise in the rel.itive moistuie of the air. 

Inve.stigations made in i()iT at the \V\oming \tnicullural Station 
under the direction of Hiij. showed that tlu' dry fibre of w'ool is stronger 
than the wet fibre, and that at a moisture content of aproximate^y 15 
W'ool fibre i.s stronger tliaii at 35 

The author continued tliesc investigation^ w 01 king imdei temperature 
and moi.sture conditions controlled autoimitically by means iff electric 
connections between a theimogiaph and a hydiogiaph indicator working 
a series of lamps and two WMter atomiseis lespectively. He wotked at 
a temperature of /ly*!'. and pi, 50, (k), 70, and 80 ol relative moistuie. 
The results obtaiiu'd foi tlie bieakiiig coeflicient, iimdle strength, diameter 
and elasticity of the wool fibics at flifierent decie^s of moisture are set out 
in a table. liiielly sunnii irised tlicx are as follow’s — 

Tile determination ol the lueakmg toeificieiit as a measure of the 
strength of wool does not gi\e satisfat'torv results 011 account of tlie great 
variations in tin* si/e ol e.ich filue If has not biaai possible to fix a correc 
tion for the diameter of tlie lilires microscojhcally. On tlie other hand, 
a microiiietei put in the ])lace of the low’cr i;wv of the testing apparatus 
proved an e.Kccllciit means ot making this correction and ualuciug the 
breaking sticugtli to the tensile stieuetli. or unit sticss A comparison 
between the tensile strength at five degieis of lelalive moisture (40, 50 
60, 70 and 80 showed the teiisili. ‘•tiength of the law w^ool of four dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep to deue.i'-e with the rise in huiiiidity. 


7B1 - Experiments on the Preservation of Potatoes by Drying in an Oven used for 
StOVing Silk Cocoons. I.fssoni , S., in // \jnullma lUdiam lllustriUi, Year I, No 3 , 
pp. S7 5^ Milan, M. lull s, ono 

Fknoc.mo P)ios., oj Ciiiieo (Piedmont), ptojnudois of an oven used 
for stouug tocoons, W’hich, save loi tlie silLwoiiii sva^oli, remains idle 
for the greater part if the ye, 11, as do the sto’c-liouse^, have used the o\en 
for drying iiotatoes. Tlie ])otat(K"' were peeled, sliced, placed in bielets 
plunged into water containing i ot .sulphuric acid, then into a j so- 
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lution of common salt, and finally rinsed in pure water. They were allowed 
to drain, then placed in fresh baskets ; these were placed in the cocoon 
oven, heated to 50-600 C, where they were left (a few hours) until complete- 
ly dry. 

The potatoes treated in tWs way were in wliite slices with a good appear- 
ance; 100 lb. of whole potatoes yielded 92 lb. of peeled, sliced potatoes and 
34 lb. of dried potatoes. The dried potatoes can be cooked by boiling 
for an hour, when they retain their natural flavour. The author thinks 
that a lower drying temperature ■ — 50-50^* C — should be used, never going 
above 60^* C , in order to avoid coagulating the albumen and to have a more 
tender ])roduct that cooks more quickly. 

782 - Storage of Potatoes in Silos in Sweden. — vScc no. 770 at this Review. 

783 - Storage of Wheat: the Function of Respiration. — Scc no. 7^7 of Review, 
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DISKASKvS NOT DUK TO PARASITES OK OP 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

78 ( - Intumescences, with a note on Mechanical Injury as a Cause of their De- 
velopment. — Wolf, F. A , in the Journal 0/ A 'rwultural Reseirch, Vol. XllI, No 4, 
pp. 2 ^ 3 - 2*59 h I l^'ig + I’Utcs Washington, April 22, iqi8. 

Durin;^ tlie first half of June IQ17, a storm of such velocity that it 
uprooted Iree of consideiable ‘«ize tailed round Ralcii^h, North Caiolina. 
A few days later, when visilinjr the saiidv soils to the ea^t ot the town, the 
author noticed that tue leaf surface ol cabha.i'c (Bfctssica olcratea f. cabi- 
iata), and e'^pecially the h^west leaves and the tips ot tlic inner leaves, we**e 
covered with nuiuettjus growths distributed irregularly. In ‘•'hape they 
varied fronf liemi^jiheiiofil Jo short '"cylindrical, and in colour from yello- 
wish to greyhsh. Sometime^ these growths were merely iioints, at others 
they had a diameter of ] mui. In extreme cases the grov^lh was twice as 
thick as the leaf of the cabbage. 

These growths were believed lo result from ksions produced by the 
sand driven by the wind. Later this biipposition was confirmed by the 
results of e\’])eniiien1s, made both in the open aid under glass, in which 
sand wais I'.roiected viokutl} against noruial labbain plants The growths 
produced wc’-e identical in aj)pearaiicc ai.d stiuctuie with these found na- 
turally. It was not ]jossible to jiroduce these growths on the ripe parts 
ot the phints, ])ut only on the actively growing tis'^ues. It w'as observed 
later that the moivStiire and freshness of the tiss*ies iufiucnoed the develop- 
ment of the growths. 

This appears to be the fiist time that lesions of niechauical origin have 
been repoited as causing the formation ot eiowths on vegetable organisms. 
The immediate cause ot tho injuries is believed to be S(/me absorption 
phenomenon and is due to an lucre i«e in I lie liydr.iticm capacity 6 i the 
cellular colloids resulting from acids produced b}" oxidation. 

785 - An Immune Variety of Sugar Cane. Townsend, C. O., in Science, N. s., 
Vol. XlylX, o. 1272. pp. 170M72 J^ancastcr, Pa, May 16, 1919. 

Ir August, ipi8, Trof. I'. S. J\vkii*: Wtis commissiemed by the IT. 
lleparinient of Agricultuie to undeitake, in collaboration with institutes 
at Porto Rico, investigations and studies on the mosaic or mottling disease 
which seriously attacks sugai cane in the island. He observed that among 
approximately tw^enly varieties of cane grown at the Federal Station of 
Mayaguez there was one, the Japanese variety ** Kavatigiro which 
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showed no trace of mosaic, whereas all the others were more or less se- 
riously attacked. 

To carry out the research nK)re thoroughly a cultivation test was 
started on October i, iqi8, on the Santa Rita estate belonging to Russell 
and Co, Ninety varieties of cane were so arranged that every three rows 
there was one rov^ occiij)ied by diseased plants of the '' Rayada ' (ribbon) 
variety. In this wa> every variety was uniformly and completely exposed 
to the infection. 

Two and a half month.s later, Mr. H. Bourne, the cane planting expert, 
observed tl.at all tlic varieties, with the exception r){ Kavangire, were 
attacked by mosaic disease, the infection varying from 9 to ()b %. The 
Kavangire viiriety remained free from the d’sease u]) till Man'll, 1919, 
and from all the si<rns observed ap])eaTe(l immune to it. 

On JaiiiiiiLT 20, 1919, i^rof. bARUE observed that approximately half 
of the v^arielies used in the e\])eriment were infected in the ])roportiou of 
100 'Jo and iLat in only two cases was the infectic'ii as low as 50 %. 
Other varieties also weie seriously infected. \^ery few showed slight tra- 
ces ol infection, thus proving that, if not entirely imiiume, they wx*rc at 
least resistant. Kuvamdrt' was the only variety which remained com- 
pletely free from attack. ObservalivUis made at Mayaguez as well as in 
other localities sliow(*d it to remain immune both wlieii young and when 
tully ri])e. ^ 

This variety grow< very high and has v^ery thin stems. Porto Rico 
growers, how ewer, prehu a thick cane because it seems to givw a better 
yield and d(*mau(l less labour. Nevertheless, under certain conditions, 
the yield of Kavangire compares favour ab^> with tliat of other varieties 
and, in some cases, e\ on c <cceds if largely. There are no aualy.ses available 
(){ this variety unier the cultural conditions of Porto Ricf\ but, according 
to examinations made in other districts, its sugar content varies from 14.38 
to t(). 85 %, and its purely cocffic enl from 8 j b to 89.97 

The Kavangire variety was imported into Porto Rico from Argentina 
only a few years ago. In Argentina it is cultivated on a large scale, thus 
showing that its sugar yield must be satisfactory. As it takes a v(*ry long 
lin.e to ri];en it is not to be recommended for general cultivation in Ar- 
gentina. 

The practicability of planting Kavangire generally in Porto Rico is 
now being studied. At th^ same time it ha'^ been decided to make new 
' investigations into tlie immiunty of this sugar cane towards iiK.saic disease. 

DISEASKS DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA AND OTHER 
TOWER ITvANTS. 

GENIAL 780 - Recent Biological Researches on the Rusts affecting Cereals. ~ i^ophioke, Cr. 

(CominunicatioiO 

The “rusts'’, fungi parasitic on many cultivated plants, are both 
widely .spread and (lifhtiiH to control, on account of the many and power- 
ful means of reproducrioii thev possess, lu fa('t, we have neither direct, 

I 
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noi indirect — picventive or curative-- means of control that hold out 
hopes of success. 

If we consider one of the commonest heteroic rusts, that is, one of 
those that require two different host-plants to complete its life cycle, such 
as the Piiccinia firamtms of wheat, we see that the appearance of the first 
uredo pustules, known as “ yellow mst may be caused by inlection 
either ^\^th aecidiospores (Aecidium Berberidi\) or with uredospores 
gvaminis) ana that some 8 to lo days suffice for incubation (from gei 
mination uj) to the formation of new pustules). 

The first uredinia may, in addition, be due to direct infection w’th 
sporidia fr ni teleiit()s])()res or hibernating spores {P. ^ruminis), without 
the intervention of the aecidial stage, which precedes them. According 
to recent researclu's, they may also be due to a latent germ capable (.f 
, l)eing transmitted from one growth period to anoth<‘r through seeds or 
stolon*-, and of commencing growth with that of the host plant. But, 
unlike the other tvo methods of reproduction, these latter recjuire a 
much longer incubation ])eriod, varying from 2 to to months. 

It may be no^ed that while some observations appear to show direct 
infecticn by means of telentoapores, others, equally worthy of considera- 
tion, appear to show the existence ot a latent germ, living in symbiosis 
with the plasma of the seeds or stolons, and on which Kriksson has founded 
his theory of '' mycoplasmatic symbiosis This theory consists of two 
parts, one relating to the existence the other to the ‘‘ form of the 
germ. 

Regarding the (‘xistence '' of the germ, Rrik.sson, in order to ex- 
plain the origin of the first uredinia or summer s])ores, admits that there 
is an internal infection due to the latent germ as well as an external one 
due to uredo or aecKlios])ores. Basing his conclusions on numerous field 
and greenhouse experiments, Kriksson considers that the germ is certainly 
present, at any rate until experiments ^lave definitely proved the contrary. 
He puts forward, with respect to the ** form of the germ, the idea, sug- 
gested to him by anatomical study, that the fungus, before assuming my- 
celial foim, can exist in a state of latent symbiosis with the protoplasm 
of the host-plant, h^or the double organism resulting irom this associa- 
tion he suggests the luinie of " mycoplasm 

Without gi\dng al^solute importance to the theory, but presenting 
it rather as a hy])othesis, Kriksson exi>rebsed the hope that the progress 
of micTocheiiiical methods might in time scpaiate the mycoplasm into its 
two organi'-ms whicii are distinct from the morphological point of 
view. 

But this hy])othesis, which has analogies with other, relatively little 
different, cxain])le^ of ])laiit symbioM^ (which are doubted by some workers), 
has been attacked by MAKSHAtn Ward, who argued froui i'xperimentul 
evidence against tin* fnndaniental points 4>f the theor3\ 

Without b(diUling the extensive infection and culture experiments 
carried out by Marshai n Ward, as well as the histological studies he 
made in order to find the origin of the secondary pustules and to clear uj) 
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the biology of the nist of Bromm spp., it is certain that the results he ob- 
tained do not impair the niycopJasni theory in an absolute sense. 

From the conipajative histological study of healthy leaves and leaves 
infected* with uredosporcs, MaKvSiiaee W\ia) deduced arguments according 
to which the interpretation gheii by ErtkSvSON to his microscopic pre- 
parations was mistaken, uhilc the mycoplasm theory, which he judged 
untenable, as well as the internal germ '' theory should be re- 
jected. 

It should be notea, however, that examination of organs, not in the 
first, btit in the second stage of inlection, shows that the infection is ob- 
^dously of secondar}' origin, theniore decidedly different Ironi that produced 
by an internal germ. It is thus absurd to admit the existence of latent 
germs in the cast <'l artificial infection produced by uredo- or aecidiosi^ores 
whose pustules ajipear in 8 or lo daj^s, while it is e(]ua!ly aljsuul to try 
to explain the origin of jiriinary pustules with the same means suggested 
for secondary jmstules and, using the histological c'xamination of tlie lat- 
ter as a basis, to condemn a theory that depends solely on the examination 
of the former. 

Marshale Ward’s deductions aie in absolute contrast with Kriksson’s 
explicit statement that the nncelia, of necessity, tlifler according to their 
origin and that the difleicnc<‘ (>f the incubation jieiiods tliaj^follow on 
infection with diffeumt fotii' > of spores of one and tJie same sjiecies of fun- 
gus tends to show that the nature of the myct'lia cannot be the ‘‘ame in 
the different stages, which shows the need foi a more* d(‘taile(l examina- 
tion of mycelia of different cmgiiis. 

This opinion is givcm as follows: "The inc'uliation period, which 

varies with the origin of tlu' infection, suggests that the <‘ssential nature 
and mode of develoimiout of tli< im(\lia cannot dua\"s ])e lli<* same but 
that they cle])eud on the ongui tlic iiihLljon, to which little attention 
has so far been paid”. Tliis stvittmc-nt d3(w\^ ])In tojiatholoeists the 
true patli to follow 

Thus, in the liope tli.it latter resuiclu^s will tlnow ligld on the bii»logy 
ot the rusts, it m.n 1 c* ask<<l wdiat uilt*s can ])e dc Jiue<l fiom one or the 
other mode ot beliaviont oi >ncli ])ai isites 

In agricultural juacticc it i-. not indilleient wl.ethei Jiealtliy "-ec'd or 
seeds containing the latent gc*ini of the iutec'tion are ]>nt in tin* <’iound. 
Ill the fust fM^e, it inlection '-hows itself, it e.ui onh lx* iroin e\li riial cau- 
ses, i c*. by means of spoics from the snme oi anothen sjieeies of plant host. 
In the second case, CMii if the -imssihihbv oi cMein.il iiilecliou is not to 
tally exchuh^d, the internal iiifindi >n is due to the latent geims that the 
plant contains in its ^eed oi stolon. 

In the hittc‘i ease, tin selection of tiu* seeds and tin* use ol varietic^s 
of knowm lesist.nm would liel]) to hmit the damage CtUised bv rust. In 
the othei ease, tin* haim could be clK‘cki d to a ceitain degiee In (hMroying 
the host-]>lants of tlic* aec’idinm ia the ease of luderoic rusts, but nothing 
could be done in the cm si* of aiitoic rusts. 

Kesistance to rusts is also a cpiestion of adajitation. hlx]>erieuce has 
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SO far shown that imported wheats are more subject to the disease than 
local ones. 

Prof. (jKUJOM, ji^rcw different varieties of wheat for twenty years 
in the experiment field of Siiessola, near Acerra, in Campania, has noted 
that vv'heats from the nortli are msually more subject to the disease than 
those from the .soutli. vSoft wheats are also more subject than hard wheats. 

Prof. JoviNO states that hard wheat Iroin a maritime climate does 
not adequately show it^ resi lance* to rust wlien i;rovvn under a eoiitinental 
climate ; this is wliy local wheats that an more resistant to drought often 
suri:)uss them. This is what occurs with the v ariety " Vincetutti '’which 
in the Tavoliere was sur])assexl by lt)cal varieties, wliile on the Ionic coast 
it gives good yields. 

Among the most im])ortant of recent works on rust, th^it of Stak- 
MAN, PiJCMUiSiCL and LivVINi:, of tli^ Agricultural ICxperiiueiit Station of 
Minnesota, is worthy of .special mention. These authors state that their 
conclusions d<) not iqdiokl those of ])revious investigators, according to 
which the i)at}iogenic action of Inological foims is iiiodilied by the action 
of the host-]dants The biological finin'- of the rusts arc apparently strictly 
analogous to “ pure strains ”. They may lluctuat(*, but always tend to 
return to the normal forms, II is theu'iore ])ossible, though it is not yet 
proved, that I'ciiain biological forms may be mixtures from wliich pure 
strains, such as P. iframnus f s]). Avchch, can be isolated. Biological 
forms may be due to mntalion or gradual ev'olntion ; but the.se workers 
could not lliid any imit«ition, neithei could tliey produce experimentally 
any modification in tlicir evolution The j>art ]>layed by hybridisation, 
therefore, reipiires iuv’estigaliiig. 

Prom the piactical point ol view, the coiisUiiicy of biological forms is 
of s]>ecial inqxnt'iiuv, liecame, by cios^-mg inst-ic'^istant varieties, very 
vSurc results mav be obtained if the rust cannot j*’* iii])!!}" adapt itself to 
new^ varieties. 

DitTeienl host plants had to be lued in indir to i.solale mixed biolo- 
gical forms betore beginning e.xjaiiiJiuits witli traiwtory host-plaiits 
— called " bridge* species ” whu h au* capable, wlu‘n attacked b}^ one 
lorm of a ]>aiasite, of iiiakme it aj)t lo pass to otliei hosts on which, nor- 
mally, it would not liv’e. 

Jvxjierimciilal attcnqhs vveu* made to iiiciea^'e the virulence of biolo- 
gicalforms against ic-i^tan1 ho .t jdairo b\ means of -.nccessiv ely infecting 
them with inamnuis f s]>. 'I ntici, P. ^mmvus 1. sp. Aveuae, P. grami}iis 
1. s)). J^hlci IhiiiLUsis r»nd P, 1 sj). Je/cs//v. Tli*" results show^ed 

that the rusts do not becoiiu* grailnally .uhiptcd to hosts that arc resistant 
and in some way lelateel. In additi«»n, tliey showed that the barberry, 
considered as a necessary iio'-t and as capabli' ot reinforcing the parasitic 
power of the other stages, neither widens the .sphere of the biological 
forms, nor strc'jigtheiis the rusts. 

Biological s]>ecialisalion is a])parently\he same in the aecidial stage 
as in the iiredospon* stage. 

Many species {Plyntus, Agiopyron, Bromus, barley) were used as trans- 
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itory hast-plants that were equally subject to P. graminis t sp. Secalis 
and P. gramimi> f. sp. TrtHa, in order to attempt to change the parasitism 
of the two forms. 

P. gramtms f. sp. Secah%, which does not attack wheat, but attacks 
barley at once, was cultivated on the former and other (theoretically) 
intermediary hosts for three successive years, during wliich over 2 000 plants 
were inoculated. The rust, however, acquired no fresh parasitical power 
as a consequence of its asscciation with barley. P. graminis f. sp. Tntid 
attacks wheat stronvly, rye feebly and barley easily. The parasitism of 
P grammts f sp Avena*' is aKo unchanged by intermediary hosts. 

The serious damage caused to cereals by rusts explains why attempts 
aie being made to obtain resistant varieties, seeing that there are no 
preventive or curative remedies. 

Among indiiect remedies mention may be made of dressings of super- 
phosphates, which assist the growth of the reproductive organs (ears and 
panicles) while attemiating that ot the vegetative organs (especially the 
leaves) Nitrogenous manures produce the opposite effect. 

liarly varieties of cereals do not always give good results, compared 
with late varieties, as, for example, southern wheats comparea with nor- 
thern ones 

The uists have other, indirect means of propagation in wild grasses 
{Btachvpodum pmnatum, Bromm mollis, Agropvron, etc) wBfdi act as 
host-plants for certain rust'- From the prophylactic ])ojnt of \iew, there- 
fore, they should be carefully destioyed, so as to avoid the hibernation 
of the mycelium and spores 01 their passing on to healthy plants. 

RIE8ISTANT 787 - Wheats Resistant to Rust, in Sweden. - Stc No of this Kitiew 

PLANTS 

MEANS 788 - Patents Concerning the Control of Diseases and Pests of Plants. - Sic No 709 
OF pfevenhon of tjuv, 

AND CONTROL 

DISEASES 789 > Potato Mildew Favoured by the Use of Ammonium Nitrate as a Fertiliser.— 
of various of Review 

CROPS 

700 - Cryptogamic Parasites of the Leguminosae Crotaiaria usaramoensis, in 
the Dutch Indies. — See No 729 of this Renew 

791 ' Diseases and Pests of Sugar Cane at Tuouman, Argentina. — see No 733 of this 

Kcutw j 

792 ~ Onion Smut, a Disease New to Britain. — Cotton, ad, in ihc journal of the 
Board of Af^nculture, Vol XXVI, No 2, pp 168-174 + i Plate I^ondon, May, 1919. 

At the beginning of June, 1918, the English Boaid of Agriculture re- 
ceived from a private kitchen garden near Northampton some onion plants 
which were immediately seen to be attacked by Urocysii^CepultiePxost 
This Tilletiacea, generally considered to be of American origin, has caused 
considerable damage to the cultivation of Eiliaceae in the United States 
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during the last fifty years. In Ktiropc the fungus has been (observed in 
isolated cases in France, (Germany, and Denmark, 

From 10 to 15 % of the onions in the garden near Northampton were 
attacked by the smut. The disease was found to have occurred the 
previous year, 1917, in a plot in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
attacked in 1918, 

Dater investigations showed that a fungus, now identified by the 
examination of material preserved in alcohol * as U. Cepiilac, had appeared 
as early as 1912, more particularly on yoving leeks but also on onions near 
Edinburgh. The same parasite was observed in 1914 on leeks and, to a 
lesser extent, on onions in many kitchen gardens in Northumberland, and, 
in 1918, was present in various other gardens in localities a great distance 
apart. Up to the present, however, no report had been made of the disco- 
very near Edinburgh and in Northi nibcrland. The fungus is not believed 
to have been observed in districts of Great Britain other than tho'-e men- 
tioned. It has been proved in America that onion seed is sometimes subject 
to contamination by U. Cepulae spores. It therefore seems possible 
that the fungus may have been introduced into (xreat Biitain by means 
of seed of foreign origin. The examination of fifty-two samples of onion 
seed coming from America did not, however, reveal the presence of the 
Tilletiaceae in question. 

With the aid of numerous American publication? the author describes 
the external characters of the disease, the characters of the parasite, and 
the methods of contiol. 

793 Eniyioma Ranunculi (Ustilaginaoeae) Injurious to Helleborus niger^ 
in Franco. ^ Arnaud. C. , in the fivlUhn de la Soctiti dc Patholo tc ve Male dc PranUf 
Vol VI, rt 1, pt 3 i(» 12 P«ins, Jan Teb , 1910 

Specimens of Hellehorus nigcr B., fiom St -rjt»rrc d’Alligiiy (Sa\oy) 
and the garden ol the I’laut Pathology Station at Paris, \^ere observed, in 
January, 1919, to l^e suffering from a serious di'-CMse which the author 
provisionally ascribed to hnivloma Ranunciih (Bon.) Schr. (IJstila- 
ginaceae), a pjirasite that had not been recoided previously on this jdant. 

L, Rammcitli attacks the petioles near their base, at about the level 
of the soil ; the petioles then wither, wrinkle np and shrink, then rot aw^ay 
or dry up, according to whether the weather is dry or damp. As the upper 
part of the leaf has its food sup])ly cut off, it gradually dies. 

On petioles attacked by Entvloma then develops Comothyrium Hclle- 
bon Cooke and Massee wdiich, as othei investigators have re])orted, may 
attack the plant alone, when it chiefly attacks the leaf-blade. Other 
fungi and saprophytic bacteria then complete the work. 

In order to control the disease caused by E. Ranunciih, seeing that 
the growth of the fungus at the base of the petiole shows the preponderat- 
ing part played by moisture, the author^ suggests that ram- water should 
not be allowed to lie stagnant in autumn and winter, drainage furrous 
being made between the plants, while dead leaves, etc., that might hold 
up the water, should be removed. It should be remembered that Hellc- 
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borui cannot withstand exposure to cc3d winds. The author intends to 
test the results of spraying with copper salts, particularly verdegrs. 

794 - The Chief Fungous Diseases of Fruit Trees, in Denmark. — See No. 739 of tUs 

Review. 

795 - An Undescrlbed Canker of Poplars and Willows Caused by Cytospon 

ehrysosptrma, in the United States. — i,ono, w. ii., in the journal of Agrmi- 

tural Research^ Vol. XIII, No. 6 , pp. 331-345 -f 2 Plates. Washington, May 6, 1918. 

In the semi-arid districts in the south-west of the United Sates po- 
plars and willows are seriously attacked by Cyto^pora chrysospema 
(Pers.) Fr. The disease caused by this Ueuteromycetes manifests itself 
in the form of cankers on the trunks and main branches of the trees attack- 
ed. The secondary branches and twigs are also attacked but are usually 
killed by the parasite without any definite formation of cankers. 

Pure cultures of the fungus taken from diseased areas were isolated, 
and the typical lesions of the disease were reproduced by inoculating healthy 
poplars with pure cultures of C. chrysospema. This fungus wa.s again 
isolated from the cankers obtained. 

The fungus enters the host through wounds and dead branches. 

C. chrysosperma is a serious parasite of poplars in the ^uth-west of 
the United States under the lollowing conditions • — i) on tiees growing 
on the extreme bordei of their zone of distribution which are, consequently, 
in more or less unfavourable enviionment ; 2) on trees grow'ing along roads 
or in cemeteries, where they aie w^eakened by neglect and lack of water ; 
3) on trees pmned very heavily ; j() on cuttings in nurseries. 

The fungus has been found in Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Montana^ 
Nevada, New' Mexico, North and South Dakota, and Texas. It is also 
knowp in Mexico and in Kurope. 

The hosts are : — Popuhis ucumivala, P. alia, P. angusiifoha,, P. hal- 
samite) a’suavcolens, P. deltuides, P. italua, P. Macdonqali, P. Sargentii, 
P. tremuloides, P Wislizeni, Poptdus, sp., Scdix amygdaloidcs, S. bahylo- 
nica, and S. Wrighfu. 

The best methods of controlling the disease are : — i) the choice of 
the most resistant species, abundant watering of the trees, and protec- 
tion against lesions of mechanical origin ; 2) the exercise of strict vigilance 
in the nurseries in which are grown poplars destined for the semi-arid 
districts of the west of the TTnited vStates ; 3) the complete destruction 
of all plants growing in nurseries w'hich show the slightest sign of 
infection. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER UOWER ANIMAES 

796 - Essential Oil of the Cotton Plant attractive to the Boll-Weevil {Anthoao-^ 
mus grandis). — See No. 700 of this Review. 
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797 ** Life^Hlitoiy Observations on Four Recently Described Parasites of Brucho^ means of 

pbugus funpbris, In the United States. — umahns, t. d., mthe journal of PREVEimojir ^ 

AgrtcuUural Research^ Vol. XVI, No. 6, pp. 165-173 -f 8 Figs. + 2 Plates. Washington, and coXTROt 

February 10, 

Infoniiation is given on the biology of the four following Chalcididae, 
known to be parasites of Bruchophu^us junehns Haw. This insect de- 
velops from the egg to the adult in seed of Medtcago-satwa, Tnfohum pro- 
knse, and various species of wild Mccbcago 

1) Liodontomerus perpicxns Gahan., reared from B. funebris infest- 
ing seeds of M. sakva and M. hnpida mgra in Arizona, California, South 
Dakota, and Iowa. This species lives parasitically on the laiva of 
funebris and, in exceptional cases, also on the pupa. It appears to be of 
considerable economic importance by reducing the damage done to alfalfa 
seed by B, imebris in all the seed-])rodncing districts ot Western Arizona. 

2) L. secundus Gahan, a paiasite of the larva of B / s infesting 
seed of T, pratense in Idaho, Oregon, and v^outh Dakota. 

3) Eutelus bruchophagi Gahan, parasitic on B. funebt^ living in 
M, saliva seed in iJtah, Idaho, and Calitornia. 

4) TrmQomurus nmulatus Gahan, parasitic on larva of B. junebns 
in seed of M. saliva in Arizona, California, New Mexico, Kansas, South 
Dakota, and Utah. This species is apparently well established in the Yuma 
Valley, Arizona, where it has been obser\^ed to destroy approximately 7% 
of tlu larvae of B. funebris infesting alfalfa seed. It also appears to be well 
established in Honey Lake Valley, North-Eastern California. 

798 - Picromerus bidtns, a Rhyncote attacking the Larvae of Melasoma 
popi/ 7 i and M, tremulae, Chrysomelids Injurious to Poplars, in France.— 

VuiLLDT, A , m the Bulletin d( la Socrek enfomolo^tam tie hrance, No e>, pp. 118-119 
Pari'^, 1919 

At the beginning of October, 1918 the young j^oplar plantations of 
the St. Cueufa Wood (Seine-et-Oise) were severely attacked by Melasoma 
popuU L. and M, tiemulac F. A few adults and a great number of larvae 
were gnawing the leaves. 

On this occasion the authoi obsened two Pimmierns lidtns L., each 
sucking the body of a laiva Taken into captivity the two insects conti- 
nued to live on Melasoma larvae, alway*' gi\iag jirefeience to the living 
ones and only eating dead larvae wdien there were no live ones at hand. 

799 - The Industrial Utilisation of Locusts as a Means of Encouraging their Destruc- 
tion. “ No 690 of this Rcueu> 

800 - The Control of Insects Injurious to Hyoscyamus n/^er. — See No. 7^5 of 

thib Renew. 

801 ' Heterodera radicicola, a Nematode Parasitic on Qompbocarpus insccis , dtc .^ 

fruticosus (Asclepidaceae) in France. — biers f , in *ht BuiUkn de la Soa^i ivjuRibirs 
dc PaiholoKie vigetale de France, Vol. VI, Pt i, fjp 18-10. Paris Jan.-Feb., 1919 to various 

The Criptogamic Laboratory of Paris has received pieces of the roots 

of a climbing asclepiad growing at Nice, knowm as Gomphocarpus fruHcosub 
R. Br. ('In these roots were tumours varying from the size of a pea to 

riSI- 861 ] 
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that of a nut. Anatomical examination of the tumours showed that they 
were either caused hy Heterodera radicioola Greef, or by a biological form of 
the same parasite, so far not recorded from the plant in question. 

802 - Monohmmtnus sp., A Vine-Destroying Longioom Beetle, In New South 
Wales, Australia* — Frooatt Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales^ 

Vol. XXX, Pt. 2, pp. X29-131 + I Plate. Sydney, February 3, J919. 

At the beginning oi November, 1918, the author visited the Hunter 
River district where a boring insect had been reported as doing serious 
damage in the vineyards. The author found no adults of the ^parasite, 
but during the first week of December the perfect bisects emerged from 
two pupae collected in th'^* vineyards and made it possible to identify the 
insect as Monohammus sp. 

Thib coleopteron, the life cycle of which probably Jasts a year, appears 
to lay its eggs on the outer surface of the bark of the main stem 4 or 5 in- 
ches above the ground. The larvae sometimes live under the bark, on 
pne side of the stem, but more usually they bore a gallery which penetrates 
to the centre of the stem itself. The larvae pupate in any part of the stem, 
just below the bark, at the end of a gallery. In some oases from 5 to 
10 % of the vines are injured. \ workman with good sight could, with 
a little practice, destroy a large number of the larvae by remowing them 
from the plant or killing them in their galleries. ^ 

It seems probable that the insect developed in the neighbourhood 
of the infested zone at the expense of some other soft-wooded tree, such 
as the fig tree, and that, its original host having disappeared, it passed 
on to the vint. If this were really so, its attack on the vine, a plant which 
does not appear well chosen to .shelter the larvae of so large a coleopteion, 
may be considered as excej^tional and ot short duration. 

The coleopteron in question, which has been briefly described, is very 
similar, in the different stages its development, to M, fistulator, which 
the author recently described as injurious? to cultivated Passiflora (i), 
and can be nothing but a simple variety of this species. 

(i) Sec R May, iqi9i No. 074. {lid,) 
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Agricultural Tractors and War Tractors: 

The Problem of Adhesion. 

By C. JuLiEN 

S/(t// ( apUun, Pnstdent of tht^ ** ( fuimbfe ^vndtcale do la Motocultun dt I ranee 
Member of the Comttt Supettenr di I'OutilUi^c i'^ncole'" 


After following for a certain number of years the evolution of the manu- 
iacture of ap]jaratus used for mechanical cultivation in the various countries 
in the world, it becomes evident that the cliief difficulty in the way of real- 
isation (at least from the practical agricultural point of \dew) lies not only 
in the quest for better engines, or even for the most economical fuel but above 
all in the conception of an ideal apparatus having a motive force, .of what- 
ever source and power, which can give the maximum amoimt of useful work 
(i. e., in area worked or in volume of laud ploughed). To he precise, it nia> 
be stated that the possibilities of the output of motor cultivating machines 
are of less importance than the means available in each type of machine 
for reducing as far as possible the hisses in moving, i. e. , losses of motive power 
caused, uot by resistance to \York, but by difficulty in moving along. 

In all cultivating implements driven by mechanical means, the gross 
power produced at the driwing shaft is loiit in the following three direc- 
tions : — (i) The amount absorbed by the mechanism, gears, etc,, up to 
the coupling hook ; (2) the amount absorlied by the work proper, that is, 
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the resistance offered by the soil to the action of the working implements 
or to their progress ; {3) the amount represented by the inertia which the 
machine, including sometimes the working implement, exerts against 
being moved on the land it is working. 

Losses of power in the machine itself may be reduced to a minimum by a 
rational study of the conditions under which the various parts work, by 
thorough lubrication and by complete protection against undue wear or 
against abnormal friction ; we shall not enlarge on this point here except to 
remark on the interest in these respects of recent industrial productions 
of French make and also of certain foreign designs made with the same ends 
in view. 

As regards the amount of motive power absorbed by th<? resistance of 
the ground to the working implements, which, properly speaking, consti- 
tutes the useful output of the machines, this naturally varies greatly accor- 
ding to the kind of soil, the nature of the w^ork and the implements used, and 
in practice is generally dependent on the amount of motive power which 
the machine possesses after deducting the power absorbed in its own me- 
chanism and iti moving itself forward. Hence it is of the utmost neces- 
sity closely to examine the latter quantity and to seek out the various factors 
which can make it vary. 

Driving wheels. — On regarding one by one, in technical reviews, or 
in catalogues or - best of nil — at international trials and demd^strations, 
the various types of tractors employed in agriculture, the observer is struck 
by the strange diversity of their driving wheels as regards number, dimen- 
sions, width of tyre and the infinite variety of projections, fixed or 
mobile, with which the rims arc furnished. 

All begin, of course, with a practically smooth rim, as these 
machines must, to reach their place of work, pass through a farmyard high- 
way, or road — i. e. a hard surface which, in the case of a public road, the 
authorities insist must not be unduly damaged. But once the machine 
reaches the field these smooth or almost smooth rims are not .sufficient 
to grip the cultivated land and so overcome under the be.st conditions the 
resistance which the ground offers to the action of the working implements. 
Then it is that the variety appears in the means used or recommended by 
the makers so that the farmer may obtain from the iliachine the profit he 
expects. 

It will suffice for us to enumerate some of these means, certain of which 
are covered by patents, to deduce therefrom an undisputable fact, viz. 
that most tractors, when moving, absolutely depend within wide limits of 
the surface condition of the soil on which the)'* have to work, and not only 
on the slope of the land but also on the physical consistency of the arable 
.surface. 

If we were to make here a detailed technical and critical study of the 
many .solutions and various means of adhesion put forward by the makers, 
we should have to examine the commonest devices from the three points 
of view of the form of the gripping members, their position and their num- 
ber, showing the result® obtained with each kind of wheel and considering 
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the weight borne by the wheel. We shall here simply indicate the main 
points about the chief kinds of commercial devices which are universally 
known. 

Starting from the principle that on a uniform surface like a rail track 
a haulage machine — e. g., a locomotive — pulls all the more the heavier 
it is, other means of adhesion have been sought, for road or field, than those 
provided by the weight of a heavy moving body at the point of contact of its 
wheels with the ground. It is also certain that when the ground is in a 
state of dryness and compactness such as permits of its supporting this 
weight, like a highway or road, there is no need to seek a better solution : 
it is only necessary to get, on the few square centimetres or decimetres of 
.«oil surface which is in contact with the driving wheels, such pressure, that, 
without the wheel slipping, the motive force applied at the tangential point 
will suffice to overcome the resistance met by the advancing inplement 
which is being hauled. This is the primitive solution which has been for 
many years the basis of nearly all the American devices, and which certain 
colonists of warm countries, indifferent farmers, seek for or recommend. 

As it is only necessary that a slight rain should fall for these machines 
with smooth-faced wheels to slip and skid, whatever be their weight (by 
this word we mean simply the relation between the actual weight and the 
contact surface of the wheels, i. e., the specific pressure exerted by the rim) ; 
and as it would be unreasonable to wait for the ground to become hard and 
compact for plougliing, hence the need becomes evident for supplying the 
wheels w^ith huitable means to prevent their slipping after the slightest rain- 
fall. 

Gripping devices, — The conunonevst solutions consist in placing on 
the rims of the driving wheels variously shaped small bars or angle irons 
with synmietric or unequal blades, these being placed sometimes parallel 
to the axle, sometimes obliquely, and projecting in some cases l^eyond the 
edge of the rim. A glance at one of these wheels at work (see Fig. i to 1 2 ) shows 
that the bite taken in the soil by the })rojecting piece has the effect, according 
to the height of the projection and the weight borne by the wheel, of giving 
the tractor a grip on the path it is following, and hence increasing relatively 
the pull at the drawbar. For the wheel to slip, it is necessary that the projec- 
tion in action should in its rotation carry away a layer of earth of a depth 
li niited by the height of the grip itself ; this depth may suffice in certain cases, 
to act as a support to allow the vehicle to advance ; but, according to 
the resistance at the draw bar, the wheel in motion may very soon be 
unable to move on in relation to the soil. At this point slipping is taking 
place underneath, not between the metal face of the wheel and the upper 
layer of soil but between the thin layer of soil carried away by the grip and 
the earth below it. This nibbing of earth against earth evidently gives an 
excellent coefficient of work done, and for this reason, in practice the 
adoption of such a simple means as an angle iron (or straki?) has been 
able to give relatively good results as regards grip. 

On close examination, however, it is dear that a wheel, once provided 
with these grips, hasobviously only limited possibilities of gripping the 
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soil. Every time, in fact, that the resistance at the drawbar, whatever 
the conditions of work may be, is greater than these possibilities — which 
are determined by the machine being constructed independently of the 
soil factor — the wheel will inevitably slip and so will be unable to utilise 
the available power of the engine ; the driver will then have to lessen the 
resistance to moving forward by raising the implements, for example, 
thereby disturbing the uniformity of the work. 

If the strakes do not extend beyond the edge of the rim of the 
whed, the earth collected will heap up at the foot of each angle so 
that the whole wheel is increased in. diameter or else is of irregular outline, 
which shows the necessity for arranging the working blade of the iron 
so that it can clean itself automatically. This has led to the grips being 
placed more or less obliquely to the axis of motion, or to their being cut in 
pieces and placed alternately to or opposite one another. We should see, if 
we could examine each machine in detail, that the necessity to clean the 
grips has led several European manufacturers to adopt intelligent devices 
for automatically clearing the wheel of the adhering soil it may carry away 
with it, but already it may be stated that every form of bar or angle iron 
acting on the outer face of the rim, whatever be its length, height or angle, 
has in advance absolutely limited possibilities of adhesion, so that it is not 
suprising if tractors fitted with these are, in ordinary conditions of agri- 
cultural operations, unable at times to do the haulage work^iwcpected of 
them by the farmer, or even to make headway alone. 


♦ ♦ 


Before proceeding further with the examination of the different kinds of 
protuberances used to replace or supplement the angle irons, it should be 
remarked that the fixing of such pieces or any appliances to supplement 
these, on to the wheel rim, presents not exactly difficulties, but such 
inconvenience to the farmer as may often debar the use of the machines. 
Whether these appliances are fixed on by bolts, screw-rings or clasps, 
several hours' work is needed every time the tractor is to pass from fidd 
to read or vice versa, and the time so spent is never made up for. For 
this reason many makers have tried to evolve grips (angle irons, platens 
or other devic'es) which can disappear into the interioi of the rim when 
road work is to be done, and in this respect they have succeeded in controll- 
ing the movable projections by eccentrics running solid from the centre 
of the wheel (Tandrin method, Fig. 14), or they have sought to supply the 
wheel at the required time with an additional rim of two or more segments 
which bear the angle pieces or projecting parts fixed in themselves (Four- 
nier, Montet, etc., methods). 

These are chance solutions of the problem, sometimes quite good, but 
they detract in no way from what we have already said regarding the gripp- 
ing abilities of any tractor wheel having its outer face armed with angle 
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irons or similar devices, plates, etc. We may remark, moreover, that a 
maker can always give the gripping part of the plate or angle piece 
such a depth that it can absorb all the power of the engine. In that 
case he will run other risks, the chief of which is the following : — 
on a loose soil free from stones the blade sinks without difficulty and takes 
the most powerful grip, but on a finn, hard or stony soil too long a blade 
never sinks all its depth and so acts like a lever to displace the wheel. 
There is no ntHid to emphasise this drawback, which is met with on all sys* 
terns of wheels having powerful projecting pieces, in particular one of 
the most interesting, the Stock wheel (Fig. 8 ). We shall have occasion to 
refer again to the latter device, which is one of the most typical as regards 
the que.st for the maximum grip. 


m He 


Theory and practice, therefore, agree perfectly in showing that the use 
of angle pieces and all similar means, placed on the rims of the wheels, 
restricts thereby, to a greater or less but always considerable extent, the 
possibilities of the utilisation of the engine power available for useful work. 
Whatever has been done in addition to facilitate the cleaning of these pieces 
can detract fnjm this statement only slightly. This latter point, however, 
is not without value, for if a mass of earth or grit can gathei or stick at 
the base of the gripping blade of the attachment, the blade is thereby 
directly prevented from penetrating completely into the soil. 

This shows that the types of w^heels that should give the best results 
from the haulagt' point of view are those which have external projections of 
the largest size and have thg most effective means f<)r continuous cleaning. 
Thus, after reviewing the infinite variety of angle iions and blades, we are 
led to the conclusion that the most efficient wheels are, on the one hand, 
those of the Stock type, with narrow nms and wide plates projecting 
beyond both edges of the rims, and, on the other hand, those of the Tandrin 
type, icith Wide controlled plates, sliding in a slit in the rim which auto- 
matically cleans them. 

The Stock wdieel has, apart from all other considerations, the following 
characteristics : — the rim, smooth and narrow, is overlapped on either 
sde by jilates situated in a plane parallel to the axle, though this plane does 
not necessarily pass through the axle. These plates, in machines of the 
kind which have been brought out, have a depth of over 12 centimetres and 
a width in the parts projecting beyond the edges of the rim on either side 
altogether about equal to the width of the rim itself. It will be seen that 
when such a device, with a surface therefore of severed square centimetres, 
is w^orking on a suitable soil, the tractor obtains a good hold on this soil and 
can show at the drawbar all the power ifvailable from the engine ; Stock 
wheels, on equal work, do not slip when the wheels of other tractors of the 
same power become incapkble of hauling their load. These are unquestion- 
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able advantages, the results rf a judicious study of the problem, but they 
have ether drawbacks, in particular those indicated above, viz. — too great 
depth of plates, slowness in fixing and unfixing, unsuitability for work on 
stony or too dry soils, etc. 

The necessity for being able to pass quickly from field on to road, and 
vice versa, led to the Lefehvre (Fig. 15 and 16) orLandrin (Fig. 14) systems. 
In the former the driving wheels have smooth rims but are supplemented at 
the proper time by a powerful gripping member which puts into action simul- 
taneously a, certain number of plates mounted on an endless chain, which 
supports the tractor as would a wheel of very great diameter furnished with 
similar plates. In the latter of the above two systems, the driving wheels 
also have smooth rims, and these wide rims contain slits through which 
there are pushed at the right moment plates worked by connecting rods off an 
eccentric ; but these plates, which are very well cleaned in their movement 
in and out, have the disadv^antage compared with the vStock type, of not 
being capable of projecting beyond the outer edges of the rim, and for that 
reason are of restricted dimensions which limit, as in all types with extern- 
al projections, their range of adhesion. 

Some makers have thought to correct the inconvenience of plates and 
angle pieces by using pyramidal or blunt cone-shaj>ed protuberances winch 
as they clear themselves rather better, consequently allow of more useful 
action being counted on. This method is adopted in tractors with a single 
driving wheel in the shape of a drum (Gray, Emerson, etc.) which derive 
c'ertain advantages fjom their shape but also are liable to too great draw- 
backs. These systems clai m to obtain extra grip in this way, giving a relatively 
stronger haulage effect without causing the abnormal packing in the soil — > 
an undesirable condition from the agricultural point of view — which 
is caused by the ordinary tractor wheels on the bottom of the furrow 
and on the headland. But in tliis respect they are outclassed by a 
much more interesting and ingenious type, viz., machines with jointed rims 
which carry their own pathway (Caterpillar types, with movable track). 

Ch-ain-track machines . — The great argument advanced by manufac- 
turers, at present fairly numerous, of chain-track or Caterpillar tractors 
(Figs. 17, 18, IQ, 20) to secure general use of their machines in agriculture, 
is that the Caterpillar does not pack the soil. Since before the war, the 
American Holt Caterpillar has claimed that in spite of its weight of 10 tons 
its pressure or the soil amounts to only 400 grammes per squ ire centimetre 
of surface. This argument is therefore quite to the point and a valid one 
in the domain of soil science, and brought at the beginning success to 
these machines. 

It must be admitted that this commercial claim would perhaps lose 
some of its assurance on thorough investigation and considering that the 
weight of the machine is not .so evenly distributed as is believed over the 
entire surface of the chain in contact with the ground. In reality the points 
on this surface which transmit the greatest pressure vary according to the 
contour of the ground, being sometimes at the fore end and sometimes at 
the after enjd of the chassis but rarel)’' in the middle, so that the weight doe.s 
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not bear on all the lower links of the chain equally but only on some of them , 
while the earth gets well packed dowm just as it would by the passage of 
an ordinary wheel of suitable dimensions. 

Now, it must be .affirmed, the adhesion of the Caterpillars is entirely due 
to their weight, and it is not through their more or less ingeniously roughened 
shoes that they could be lightened. All types of Caterpillar tractors, of 
whatever form, absolutel}'' cannot be made into light machines and be 
brought down for example to under loo kilogrammes in weight per horse 
power (they all weight over 200 kg. per h. p.) nor can they exert more than 
a relatively very weak pull. These tractors therefore belong to the heav\' 
class in the first American type which aims at obtaining grip by 
means of weight ; they simply make good use of this massive weight b\' 
spreading it over a jointed track which unrolls under- the driving wheels 
of the machine as it advances, the jointed track being itself mounted on 
wide bottomed shoes bound to each other and spreading over a large aiea 
of soil without sinking into it too far. 

Other types of chain- track tractors have been evolved in which the 
track is not jointed but is a fixed frame round which run rollers bearing 
jointed shoes (Fig, 20). Still other types have a very short chain- track 
mounted on a small trapezoidal frame and thus form a sort of tnanaular 
ti'heel which fits on to the axle of the lorry or tractor. Vehicles fitted with 
these wheels, which rest ontbegiound with one side of the triangle, acquire 
the double ability of being able to go on to difficult ground without sink- 
ing into it, w^hile possessing enough grip to let the vehicle and its load pas^ 
over it. 

As this is one of the latest designs suggested by experiment, it 
may well indicate a fairly novel line jiivStified by the need for simplification 
of the mechanical parts of Caterpillar tractors which, in their present form, 
involve inconveniences which cannot escape notice in agriculture, in par- 
ticular the poor protection and the wear of the chain-track members. 

In short, on glancing back over the various means of adhesion which 
we have hitherto examined, w'e see that two types of motor haulage machines 
ha\ingthe best gripping powers, and thereby able to show the strongest 
relative pull at theii drawbar, are, on the one hand, those of the caterpillar 
type, because the}’' are supported on a wide outside surface of the soil, and, 
on the other hand, those of the Stock ty})e, because they arc supported by a 
wide grip inside the soil itself. The wheel of the Stock type, however, has a 
double advantage over the other* — (i) It has a simpler and more usual 
construction, permitting better protection of the machinery ; (2) it may be 
adapted to machines much lighter for the same useful hauling power. Now, 
the latter quality would in itself suggest in what direction research should be 
made as the realisation of relatively light and powerful machines is to-da}* 
the ideal of the agricultural world, — which manufacturers have up till 
now forgotten to consult, as if the problem of motor cultivators were not 
in the first place an agricultural problem. ^ , 

Wheels with internal adhesion. — A new form of wffieel — that is, new 
as regards its rim — made its earance at the last international motor- 
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culture trials at Paris, fitted to the Motoculteurs, rotary cultivators and 
tractors made by the ‘ ‘ La Motocueture FRAN5AISE (S. O. M. U. A. make, 
branch of the Creusot Co.). 

This rim, protected by patents; should provide tractors, even light ones, 
when working in the fields, with progressive gripping powers, in such a way 
that all the available engine power, allowing for that absorbed by the gears 

alwaysbe wholly employed dX the drawbar without 
the wheels slipping. Evidently, this is the practical aim to be attained, and 
it is desirable to find out whether this invention really supplies a general 
technical solution. 

It may be remarked at this point : — 

(1) That the problem of ahdesion on rails, for all haulage machines, 
has found its general technical solution in the factor of weight : the 
heavier the locomotive the greater the load hauled, the heavier the chain- 
track tractors (Cateri>illar and similar types) the greater their useful power 
at the drawbar. 

(2) That the problem of adhesion on for all motor vehicles, tour- 
ing or transj)ort, has found its general technical solution in the use of rubber 
tyres ; a suitable relation between speed, weight and the rubber- tyred wheel 
in contact with the ground permitting all requirements to be met. 

Again, if the rail track and the roadway are, as surfaces for travelling 
on, very different from the surface of arable land and even of fa?!rn roads 
to such an extent that dozens of different gripping applianc'es are employed 
among the hundreds ci makes of tractors — it is not therefore to be excluded 
that a general technical solution should not be sought and could not be 
found for all maclunes which have to move their owm mass over different 
kind of ground, and especially for those machines which have, in addition, 
to show at a drawbar, for whatever purpose (transport, haulage, ploughing, 
etc.) a useful haulage force. Let us see what may be, in this respect, the 
bearing of the recent invention, o' which the first application has been made 
to the driving wheels of the Motoculteur (Figs. 2T and 22) and to the driving 
wheels of a loriy^- tractor (Figs 23 and 24). 

The })atent specification states the driving wheels of tractors or of 
divers agricultural machines should, as regards running, fulfill the following 
general conditions : — 

“ i) Have a practically smooth rim .so as to Ik? able, like ordinary 
vehicles drawn by animals, to run on highways and roads. 

2) Be provided, however, from the time when they reach the field, 
with normal possibilities for adhesion, which the flat lim alone could 
not give. 

“ 3) Have means of adherence of progressive efficiency ready, so that 
the machine may be able, no matter what the difficulties in running are, to 
apply usefully to its maximum the available motive power to overcome 
these difficulties. 

''This invention aims at fulfilling all these conditions by simple 
means ♦ 
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Such is the problem tackled by the inventor, and here is how he has 
solved it : — 

This result is obtained by means of a flat rim of circular shape, having 
fixed to its inner surface V shaped protuberances which project beyond the 
edges of the rim on either side. Each protuberance may itsdf serve to sup- 
port a complementary gripping plate which can be put on without screws 
01 bolts and which projects out from the outer edges of the rim. 

The appli^,nce works as follows : — 

While the rim, whether it be a flat iron one (Fig. 25) or one carrying a 
rubber tyre (Fig. 24) has not the extra plate attached, it can run freely on 
roads and highways. 

Whenever the machine enters a field, the rim tends to sink into the 
ground (fig. 26), so that the lateral projecting pieces become embedded in 
the ground also and the more the wb iel sinks in the more they help to over- 
come the resistance to travelling. 

As the number, size and position of these internal projecting pieces can 
be regulated in manufacture, it results that they will suffice in most cases to 
secure enough grip to the wheels when working. 

Should the kind of the ground or the work to be done be such that this 
|)ermanently fixed device is not enough, the wheel then is further equipped 
with removable complementary plates (Figs. 2 3 and 27) which, sticking out 
beyond the wheel face, take a deeper bite on the soil for giving the maximum 
grip (as does a strake of the Stock type). 

The projections, like the plates, may be arranged on one side only 
or on both sides of the rim, opposite one another or alternately. 

The drawings shown in Figs. 23 (ordinary rim), and 24 (rubber- tyred 
rim), in which the hypothetical earth-line X-Y indicates the position of the 
rim when it is sunk in the soil, show .still more clearly the gripping powx*r.s 
of the wheels fitted according to tliis new method whether the wheels have 
iron, wood or rubber tyres. 

The idea of thus seeking to obtain adhesion not on a circle of greater 
l)ut on one of less diameter than the internal diameter of the rim, whatever 
the latter may be, would seem to solve in a neat and simple way a very diffi- 
cult and hitherto insoluble double pioblem. 

Its almost general application in time to motor cultivating machines — 
which are obliged to pass in turn from field to road and vice versa, and 
intended to exert very variable haulage efforts, according to the nature 
of the work and of the ground — would appear to be all the more certain 
(barring patent reservations), seeing that the appliance can be put on wheels 
tor all powers and of all diameters for all kinds of tractors. 

Its application to lorries and to all motor machines destined to pass im- 
mediately 1 roni roads on to different sorts of ground, either to move over them 
or to do haulage work on them, would also appear to be of greater intertst, 
as a wheel so equipped with internally projecting pieces is always ready to 
work normally on road or field. The extra plates need be put in action 
only under exceptional conditions, \mng fixed in only a few seconds. 
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without screws or bolts, as was demonstrated on wet ground at the 
trials. 

The Motoculteur wheel will not stick ; loose earth on which it is rolling 
lets the projecting pieces sink and always get a hold on the soUd bottom be- 
low, while any soil carried away falls ba^ vertically if the projections, of 
triangular section, are set at a sharp enough angle and sufficiently .apart 
from each other. The two driving wheels of the Motoculteur, placed on 
either side of the light strong chassis enclosing all the mechanism, confer 
on this machine, in its various forms, exceptional qualities, incluffing non 
slipping properties which neither the Stock nor the Caterpillar types can 
attain to. 

Hence the advantage will be seen which tractors with four driving wheels 
may derive from this new rim with progressive adhesion powers, both for 
agricultural and for warlike uses, especially in the motor haulage of artil- 
lery and for supply columns. 
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803 - The Agricultural Resources of Morocco, hitifr, ir (irom d uiK)rt bv M E. 

lUuriri Deputv) in Iht* Unlldtn dela Sonefed Encrntra umut pout rindustiti ruitionalf, 

Ytar CXVr isl. Half-Year, Vul CXXXT Vo 2 Miuh April, iqio 

Morocco has helped considerably m provisioning France during 
the war For example, in 1916-1917 it supplied 400059 quintals of 
hard wheat, 1603192 quintals of barley; 185228 quintali^of make, 
62014 quintals of beans 14370 quintals of wool, 55692 sheep- 
skins , 554 943 goat-skins , 57 94 pigs ; 6 230 head of cattle, etc. Mo- 
rocco, during the ^ame period, ted the army of occupation and the civil 
population, the latter in the French zone amounting to nearly 6 million 
inhabitants 

The report by M. Barthe on the agricultural resources of Morocco 
made in the name of the “ Commission de Douanes de la Chambre des 
Deputes de France " (a report based on information supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Commerce and Colonisation of the Protectorate 
by N. COSNIER, High Commissioner, and by numerous conespondents), 
bears witness to the fertility of the country and the industry of the 
people inhabiting it. The author takes from this report the data of his own 
paper and refers his readers to the paper of M A. Bernard, included 
in the same publication (1), for the general resources of Morocco. 

Cereals. — The cultivation of cereals holds the first place in Morocco, 
and extended in 1917 over 1 599 940 hectares out of a total cultivated 
area of i 681 353 hectares, or about 95 %. Owing to unfavourable cli- 
matic conditions the yield is small being only 7 quintals per hectare, and 
even, in many cases, scarcely j quintals. The reason why cereals hold 
such a position is because they form the main food ot the natives and 
require the employment of small capital. 

It would be advantageous to develop the cultivation of food plants 


(i) See R, March kiio, No 272 (£<i) 
[Abstract No »i*] 
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other than cereals and particularly that oi leguminous plants for which 
the conditions in Morocco are very favourable. At the same time tech- 
nical progress would enable the yield of cereals to be increased if, follow- 
ing the example of European settlers, the natives practised spring and 
summer pbughing and introduced fallow cultures of leguminous plants 
into the rotation of crops. 

The author studies successivel}?^ wheat, barley, maize, oats, white Mo- 
roccan sorghum (called dra " by the natives), millet, and canary seed. 

I/KGUMINOUS FOOD PI.ANTS. — These are, in the order of their im^ 
portance, beans, chick peas, lentils, fenugreek, peas and haricot beans. 
Experimental cultivation of groundnuts, Dolichos and soya beans has 
also been undertaken. 

Starch and sugar yielding plants. — The plants yielding starch 
or sugar found growing or cultivated in Morocco are : The asphodel, squill, 
cactus, carob, potato, sweet potato, and the Jerusalem artichoke. 
Beet has been cultivated experimental!}" at the Rabat station, and from 
the experiments it was found to grow normally without irrigation, except 
for occasional injury from frost in certain parts of the coastal zone, and 
favourable ground was chosen; but no conclusion can yet bo arrived at 
regarding the industrial value of this ciiltivation and the experiments, 
carried out at the Rabat, Meknes, Fez and Marrakech stations, must be 
continued for a long time. 

Sugar cane has disapjHfared from Morocco where formerly certain 
regions were considered sugar prodtxcing. Since 1915, the cultivation of 
this plant has been tried in the experimental gardens at Mazagan and 
Marrakech. 

Oil- yielding plants. — Morocco is now able to furnish vegetable 
oils produced from the olive, iron wood (i), walnut, almond, linseed, 
hempseed, castor-oil seed and sesame. At Rabat and Mazagan experi- 
mental cultivation of groundnuts has been successful and will be 
cxiended over large areas. 

Fibre-yielding plants. - - Hemp is the most important and its 
production is considerable in the regions of Meknes, Fez, and Marrakech. 

Flax, cotton and ramie are at present onh cultivated experimentally. 
On the other hand the dwarf palm (Chamarops humilis, or douni ”), 
alfa, etc., liave always been used by native workmen and will be ca])able 
of furnishing abundant raw matcridl for European fibre industries. 

Tannin- yielding plants. — Tanning substances used for Morocco 
leather are chiefly oak bark tans and “takaout", the gall of Tamanx 
arUculata. 

Scent- YIELDING plants. — No European industry for distilling 
scent-yielding plants at ]:)resent exists in Morocco; it could be established. 

Condiment-yielding plants. — Cumin, coriander and carraway 
hold a relatively important place in Moroccan commerce. " 


(i) Foi the iion vt K)d in Moiowo sec The for^bt resources 0/ Afotocco by ^L ABFX Gabr- 
DEY revicwcfl in 7 ?., April 191 0 , No 47*> (Ed ). 
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Kitchen-garden plants and early vegetables. — The future of 
such plants appears to be uncertain for economic rather than technical 
reasons. 

Orchards. — These could be largely developed in Morocco and fruit, 
being less perishable than kitchen-garden produce, could be exported. 
The principal fruit trees are the fig (by far the most common in the 
fruit gardens; there are over a million in Western Morocco), walnut (in 
the Riff and on the slopes of Mount Atlas from about 300 to 2 000 metres 
in altitude : the export of walnuts in 1915 amounted to 8 669 quintals), 
almond (3 797 748 kg. of almonds was exported in 1913), c^rus fruite 
(almost all kinds), date palm. 

Vines. • — The returns show 5 766 hectares of vineyards owned by 
natives Vineyards under European management are of quite recent crea- 
tion. The wine produced is in every respect similar to the wines of Al- 
geria and Tuni«*. 

L/Ive stock in Morocco (i). - - The total value of the live stock in 
Morocco amounts to about 700000000 francs. The production of live 
stock has a great future, for the climatic conditions are, almost every- 
where in the country, favourable to the growth of grass. 

The regular increase in the number oi head of cattle warrants the 
estimate that in a few years an export of at least 50 000 bullocks of an 
average weight of 400. kg will be reached. The excess production of sheep 
over the local consumption will probably allow of an annual '^port of 
about 50 000 to 200 000 sheep. Eastly, the uninterrupted develop- 
ment in pig breeding warrants an estimated export before long of 50 000 
pigs, of 100 kg. each a year. 

The author deals successively and in detail with cattle, sheep (as 
regards wool it is customai*}’^ to classify Moroccan wools in classes 
decreasing in value: aboudia " urdighia and beMia '') ; goats 
(there were 1 268 000 in Western Morocco and 300 000 in Eastern Mo- 
orocco in 1917), pigs, horses (closely resembling the Barbary horse), and 
mules. He deals next with the products of Moroccan live stock ; skins 
(2 500 000 kg. a year), and wool (2 5S8 855 kg. exported in 1917). 

Poultry-rearing. — The climate of Morocco appears to be more 
suitable for rearing poultry than that of Algeria and Tunis. Morocco 
exports annually from 3000000 to 4000000 kg. of hens eggs. 

804 - The Eevelopmcnt of French Guiana and the I mployment of Fenal labour to 

this End. — Micbel, a. in Colomeset Marine Year III, No. 5,1 p. 374-392 } 6 1 latefi 

Paris, June i, 1919. 

French Guiana contains considerable wealth and immense resources ; 
but this old colony, which is the penal colony of France, has not enjoyed a 
fj^nod reuutcition in that country and has not received the same attention 


(i) The question of live stock in Morocco has been specially dealt hwit in an aiw 
tide by M. E. M160P »ntitled I^s [poe^ibiUt^t egrici»k^ dii Maroc **, obstracted R. 
April roTO No iKd ) 
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fodm the metropolis which other French oolonies have had, so that its de- 
velc^ment is backward compared with all other colonies of France. 

The climate and the soil of Guiana are particularly favourable to agri- 
culture ; vegetation is exceptionally rich and the cultivation of colonial 
crops on a large scale could be taken up the^e with a certainty of success. 
However, gold mining has killed agriculture in Guiana. In 1855 
deposits were discovered on the upper part of the river Appronague. In 
1856 the export of gold was 8 kg, and it rapidly increased to 4855.87 kg. 
in 1894: in 1914 it was 1424.8 kg. in 1915, 3235 kg., in 1916, 2237.600 kg, 
and in 1917, 2847 kg. Guiana can produce much gold * it can‘ also yield 
silver, copper, lead* iron, tin and quicksilver. 

The author gives the liistory of French Guiana and deals successively 
with questions of forest produce, gold production and agricultural produce. 
He demonstrates what a fine liiture Guiana might, and should have if 
France does as much for it as for her other colonies He points out that 
penal labour might give very appreciable results in spite of all that is said 
and indicates what should be done to obtain the maximum return 
(especially that work should be paid for, as was done before the decree of 
September 4, i88t) 

-- Riee» Olives, and Citrus Fruits in the Argentine.— i. siiiNbuxc lao, o. K1 turoz, 

Dc8«uroUo y porvenit dc la iudustiia eu la Kitptibhcsi BoUiindt I M$ntst 0 no 

deA^nciUtura d^la Naoidn^ Year XXIII, No ji, pp 3-123,4- 47i^ig Buenob- Aires, 
January-December, 1918. — II. Vallljo, C 151 cultivo del olivo cn lii Rcpdblica 
Aigentma, Ibid.t pp. 121-147, 4" * Plate — III. RiVEROb, ly Citius cultxvados 
ft) cl Ch'^co pp r*;^ T^o 

I. Rice. - ' In 1915 the Argentine imported 21 904 t. of paddy and 
25 418 t. of polished rice ; during the agricultural year 1915-1916 there 
were 7 500 hectares under rice, which 5delded 9 100 metric tons (an 
unfavourable yeai) , 

The author deals in a general mannei with the following points : 
Classification; Selection; Varieties (those chiefly cultivated in the Ar- 
gentine are : — Kinshti, of Japanese origin ; BoUta chico, imported from 
Bolivia ;Criollo bianco, late, attains a height of 1.80 metres; Criollo Colo- 
rado ; Salteno Colorado ; Vialone nero, imported from Italy in 1912 ; 
Bolita grande ; Valenciano) ; Climate ; Soil , Manure; Adverse conditions ; 
Culttfral operations commencing with the selection of the seed up to the 
harvesting of the crop ; Legislation dealing with the cultivation of rice 
and State aid; Results of experimental cultivation of rice; Cost of 
cultivation ; Dressing paddy, etc. 

II. OuvE. — The Argentine Republic imports annually about 22 
million kg. of edible oil, including 8 million kg. of cottonseed oil. In 1917, 
12 million kg. of ol ve oil were imported from Spain. The olive tree 
was introduced into the Argentine at the time of the conquest ; it found, 
there such favourable conditions and propagated there so rapidly that 
the Spanish Government fearing competition with the mother country, 
ordered the destruction of all the olive trees in the New World. At 
Aranco (Rioja) there is an ancient olive tree measuring 13 m. in girth; 
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this giant is one of the few trees that escaped destruction, and it 'is 
certainly the father of the olives in the whole of that region. At the 
present time the olive grows there extremely well and a commencement 
is being made in the extraction of oil by primitive methods. The 
author describes the im[)roved methods followed in modem oil factories, 

III. Citrus Fruits. In 1918 there were in Chaco 38 827 orange and 
mandarine orange trees ; it is estimated that there are now about 52 000 
more, and lemon and Seville orange trees are also grown. Chaco is 
admirably suited to the cultivation of citrus trees, which grow very large 
and yield abundant crops, an orange tree producing i 500 to 5 000 and 
even 8 000 oranges there. Of diseases and enemies are to be noted gum- 
mosis and the scale insect, Mytila^ph citricola ; up to dale this latter 
has not caused much damage. p 

806 - Duck Breeding and the Destruction of Larvae of the Anopheles Mosquito,— 

Chi:vali£K, a , in the Bulletin atincole de VhvstUut sctfnttfique de iiaigon Year 1 , 
No. 5 » p 157 Saigon, Mtiy, ioiq. 

The author recalls the experiments and observations of Me Atre, 
W. Lockwood and S. G. Dixon (i) on the part played by ducks in 
the destruction of mosquitos and their consequent utility in the struggle 
against malaria. 

This method ot fighting against fever is specially recommended in 
Indo-China where duck breeding is already very prevalent but oiten local- 
ised in densely inhabited places. This bird should also be introduced 
into the most unhealthy regions (Central Tonkin, Eastern Cochin — 
China, etc.). The Chinese of Cholon practise duck breeding with the help 
ot very ingenious incubators. 

As soon as they arc hatched the ducklings wander over the pools 
and feed not only on the larvse of insects and small aquatic animals, 
but also on algae, duckweed, Salvtma Azolla and other small aquatic 
floating plants, which are in fact cultivated for this object in the deltas 
of the Mekong and Red River tn ponds maintained near habitations. 
No doubt the transformation ot maishes into similar ponds for duck 
breeding in parts of Indo-China which are still scantily populated would 
give good results from a sanitary point of view. 

807 > The Control of House Flies by the Maggot Trap; Experiments in Mai^d^ 
United States. — Cort, E. N., in The Maryland State College of Agriculture, AgncuUural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 213, pp. 103-126 | 12 Fig College Park, Md., February, 

I'jih 

The results of three years’ work at the Maryland Experiment Station 
in collaboration with the United States Bureau of Entomology. 

In order to catch the larvae of the house-fly, a specially constructed 
manure pit was used First, a concrete floor was prepared 22 ft. X 12 ft. 
Around this floor was a rim, or wall, of concrete 4 inches high and 4 in- 
ches thick. An outlet pipe 4 inches in diameter was fitted into one corner 

(i) S c R., \i>nl lilts Xu itd) 
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towards which the floor sloped a little, so that the water could run out 
easily. The pipe outlet (which could be stopped with a plug of wood) 
led to a small concrete cistern. A wooden platform, 20 ft. >< 10 ft., sup- 
ported on legs 1 ft. high, was constructed on the basin. The framework 
of the platform was made of 2 x 4-inch studding. There were f) of these 
pieces running lengthwise 2 ft. apart, and supported on 4 legs set at in- 
tervals of nearly 7 ft. Accross the top of the framework, were nailed at 
a distance of i inch apart, strips 10 ft. long by i % inches thick and i inch 
wide. Upon this platform was placed the manure. Two platforms with 
a common cistern for the liquid manure can also be coiistiucted. A plat- 
form of the above dimensions will contain the manure production of three 
horses for a little over two months. 

Each day, after the addition of manure and litter, the heap was sprink- 
led with enough watei to moisten it throughly without causing any 
leaching. Water was run into the concrete basin below the platform, 
so that the floor beneath the manure w*as covered to a depth of % inch 
in the shallowest part. Larvae migrating from the manure in order 
seek a place where they could pupate, fell into the water and were drowned. 

In the author ‘s experiments, the larvae were counted at least once 
a week. The average number destroyed in this manner during three years 
was 95.8 per cent. The reduction in the number of flies in 1914 amounted 
fo 76 per cent., but fewer were destroyed in the next two yeans. 

The close packing of manure, the watering of the pile, and the return, 
of leached materials to the heap tend to preserve the fertilising pow^r 
of the manure. 

The labour involved by this special pit is only slightly greater than 
that requiied to make an ordinary dung heap. The difference is in the 
time required to water the pile daily, and to clean the basin once every 
tw^o or three weeks. 

The saving in fertiliser and the destruction of a large percentage of 
flies will more than repay the cost of construction and operation. 

808 - The Curative Action of the Cinchona Alkaloids on malarial fever. mar- 

CHonx, E , m Bulletin de la SoctiU de Palhologte exoHqut , Vol XII, No 6, pp 307-309. 

Pans, II June, 1919 

Giemsa and Werner have pointed out the supenority of dthydro- 
quinine to quinine, Bourru has studied the advantages of qmnethylene] 
Giemsa and Werner confirm the experiment of Bourru, placing great 
value on quinine and hydroquinidine and not recognising any in cin- 
chonine and hydrocinchonine. O. Peiper and Baermann recommend 
hydroquinine. In India, Mac Gilchrist has studied the action of hydro- 
quinine and that of various cinchona alkaloids in which he recognises a 
therapeutic value equal to that of quinine. 

The author has found that quinidine and cinchonine in doses of 
I gm. act on the schizonis of Plasmodium vivax, which appear disordered 
and broken up 8 hours after administration. Both, as does quinine, pre- 
vent return of the attack. Hydroquinine and hydrocinchonine in doses 
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of I gm. have the same property. The schizonis ot P. vivax aie destroyed 
by a single dose oi 0.50 gm. of hydroquinine. In doses of i gm. the total 
alkaloids of cinchona act as well as quinine. 

At a time when, in addition to the colonial consumption, there is such 
demand for cinchona in Europe lor the treatment of the malarial sokJiers 
in the armies of the East, and when the price is so high, the author has 
brought to notice results which enable considerable economy to be made, 
since they show that it is possible to extract from cinchona ba rk 10 to 15 % 
of active matter in place of 5 %. 

- Food Value of Asparagus. — Juquelier, P., iu lh6 Indusint Frangatse de la 
Conserve, Year V, No 8, pp Pari«, ioto. 

Asparagus shoots contain only a small quantity of carbohydrates. 
The mean results of numerous chemical analyses indicate a percentage 
composition of : Water 93.32 ; nitrogenous matter 1.98 ; fats 0.28 ; 

carbohydrates; 2.74 — mineral matter 0.54; cellulose 1.14%. 

According to Alquier the elements of asparagus that are really 
utilisable, that is to say those which are digested, are generally confined 
to nitrogenous matter 1.61 gm. — fats 0.14 gm — carbohydrates 2.11 gm. 
- mineral matter 0.48 gm. out of 100 gm. of raw material. 

To express more concretely the nutritive valre of asparagus it 
can be compared quantitivelv with other vegetable foods eaten daily as* 
follows it is found that loo gm. ol asparagus is the equi'iialent of 
16.46 gm. of potatoi's 35-95 gm. of peas - 74 27 '^ni. of artichoke bottoms 
-- 85.46 gm of lettuce. On the othet hand 100 gm of each of the 
following vegetables furnish calories . potatoes 69.35 ~ fresh peas 37.66 
artichoke 18 16 lettuce 15.80 asparagus 13.51. 

It ^s seen from these few figures that aspaiagus cannot in any way 
be considered as a really nourishing dish, contrary to common opinion, and 
that very large quantities would have to be ingested to obtain a ration 
of appreciable value. Further, there is no substance found in sufficient 
pro];ortion m asparagus which would warrant its being regarded as a food 
capable of giving special benefit in maintaining the system. Asparagus 
is not a plastic food since the total of the ternary constituents which it con- 
tains j^s less than 3 

The mineral substances which make up its ash are formed largely 
of acetate and phosphates of potash, but these are not worthy of notice 
either on account of theii quantity or their assimilability. 

Tn order to give asparagus a certain value in diet it is therefore neces- 
sary to fall back on the sauce, as is generally the case. 

810 - Digestibility of Protein Supplied byiSoy-bean and Peanut Press-Cake Flours; 
Expariments in the United States. — holmes, a. d , in ?/ s Dept, Agric. Bulletin, 
No 7 r", pp Bibliography of 22 Publications. Washington, Sept. 25, 1918. 

The writer first gives a detailed summary of the literature dealing 
with * the digestibility of common legumes; the source and available 
supply of soy-bean and peanut press cake ; the factors considered in 
determining the food value of a protein ; the amino-acids supplied by soy- 
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beau and peanut proteins as compared with those furnished by common 
cereal proteins. 

The experiments referring to the last two questions proved that the 
soy-bean and pea-nut are very rich in lysine and tryptophane, and contain 
a protein of greater dietary value than the principal proteins found in 
ordinary cereals, or many common legumes. 

The writer subvsequeiitly describes the expenments he carried out on 
7 normal men foi the purpose of determining the digestibility of the pro- 
teins of the soy-bean and peanut when cotisumed as part of a mixed diet. 

The soy-bean flour was prepared by pressing the cakes twice (the 
cakes retained about 8 per cent of oil) and then grinding them and passing 
them through a sieve. Usually, peanut cakes are made of shelled, but 
not decorticated, nuts (the thin red skin surrounding the kernel not Ixiing 
removed) and contain fragments of the shells. Such a commercial jiress 
cake, although suited for a stock feed, is not fit for huTiuin food On the 
other hand, it becomes an excellent article ol diet if, before pressing, the 
shelled peanuts are blanched by subjecting them to an atmosphere of 
live steam to loosen the skins, and then agitated in a container with a suc- 
tion blower, so as to separate the skins fioni the kernels. 

The peanut flour used by the author in the first series of experiiuents 
was made tiom blanched roasted peanuts , that employed in the second 
senes, was prepared from shelled law peanuts from wdiicli the skin had 
not been removed. 

The soy-bean and peanut flours were made into biscuits and supplied 
nearly all the protein of the diet On an average, 85 per cent, of the sova 
protein and 80 per cent, ol the ]>eanut protein were digested, w^hich was a 
large amount 

The writer considers that soy-bean and peanut flours, being rich in 
pioteins that are very digestible and of high biologica*. value, should t)rove 
valuable additions to the human dietary. 

3x1 - Bread-Making with Lime Water; its interest from the Point of View of Colo- 
nial Hygiene, — a , m the Bullchn de VTnsiliut Sci^nttfique iU Sat^on, 

Year I, No. 5. po. 1^6-141, Suvjun, XLiv, loio 

Bread-making with lime water, which was so much practised in France 
during the war (1) has a special interest from the point of view of colo- 
mal hygiene. In the greater pait ot the colonies only traces of lime are 
found. Vegetables used for food and drinking water are very slightly 
calcareous. Compared with Europe colonial food is very deficient in 
hme. According to the calculation of the author the deficiency of car- 
bonate of lime per day for grown up people is about 0.35 gm. to 0.40. gnu 
Certain nutritive disorders due to tliis more or less alfect Europeans 
and are too readily attributed to the climate. Children are still greater 
sufferers from this want of lime than adults; their growth can* be const^- 

(x) See R,, Nov. 1917, No. 1070; Jan, No. 3; Feb 1918, No. aift and March 

1018, No. 243 and 344. {Ed ) 
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derably hindered. The introduction of lime, a mineralising agent of the 
first rank, into the sj^tem is to l)e recommended, and one of the most 
convenient and pleasant means of absorbing it, is to incorporate lime 
water in bread of which it improves both the physical and organoleptic 
characters. 

The author carried out experiments in bread-making with lime water 
at Saigon, and he gives a detailed account of them. 

8ia - Scientific Organisation of Agriculture in the Colonies. — w^ry, g , in AnmUs 

dc VlnsMut National Af>rononnqu€f Second senes, Vol, XllI, Part. 2 , pp. 275-365, 

l\ins, xqi8. 

1 'lance is the second great colonial Power in the world, she comes 
immediately after England. Her colonial empire, comprising 42 colonies, 
extends over an area of more than 10 million square km. inhabited by 
40 million subjects of various races; the commerce of this empire amounted 
to three thousand million francs in iqi3, about one third of the special 
commerce of France. Colonial questions are therefore of great interest 
for that country. 

The scientific organisation of agriculture is necessary for the economic 
development of the French colonial empire and this question is studied 
by the author, who is D^'rector of the “ Tnstitul Xatioiial Agronomique 

The paper is divided into 3 parts. The first part is intended to 
demonstrate how scientific methods intervene in the pi ogress (If colonidl 
exploitation of the soil ; it enumerates and describes the research insti- 
tutions The author has attempted to demonstrate not only their utility, 
but their necessity, by furnishing concrete examples taken from the results 
already obtained at experiment.'^! stations and iigricultural schools. He 
ha'' easily proved his case with the records of expe'riments, now numerous, 
which agriculturists of various countries have already made , he has spe- 
cially held up as examples the important work of M. Boname in the 
Mauritius on sugarcane, of Messrs Van Bred\ de Haan and Van der 
vStock in Java, and of Mr. and Mrs. Howard in India on rice. 

The second part is devoted to the examination of what France and 
other nations have attempted up to date in favour of scientific organi- 
sation of colonial agriculture. This comparative study has naturally 
caused the author to express his wishes regarding French possessions : 
creation of research and demonstration, institutions, schools of agricul- 
ture, organisations for the distribution of better plants, and so far as do- 
mestic animals are concerned, better breeding stock (i) Lastly, in a third 
chapter, the author gives papers on the institutions at present working 
in Frencli coloiies and in other countries. 


(I) Important decisions li«ive been made since the author wrote and numtious 
institutions have been created for organising, developing and increasinR agricultural pfer 
duction in the French colonie*? See on this subject R . Oct 1018, No xo68 (for Indo- 
China); J? , May, i()io, No. *^58 (for French West Africa), and No. 557 (for North 
Africa) {Ed) 
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8f3 Tba Hin Stetlon of Hon-B^, lnd0«caiiiui. -- Ycrsin, a. J. E.» (Uirexrtor General 
of the Pasteur Institutes in Indo-t^ina) with preface by A. Chevalier in BuXUttn 
agncole de VIndttut sctenitfique de Satgon^ Year I, No. 5, pp. 1 29-1 35. Salgou, 
May. 1919. 

Dr. Ykrsin (formerly Assistant of Pasteur and collaborator ot Dr. Roux) 
having been one of the first to popularise hevea planting in the extreme 
East, by founding the plantation of Suoi-Giao, attached to the Pasteur In- 
stitute since 1897, has established in 1918 a botanic garden in a beautiful 
group of mountains lying between the plateau of Lang-Bian and the sea, 
which he proposes to work as “ The National Park of Indo-China ", contain- 
ing also a biological experimental station for the study of forestry and agri 
culture in tropical highlands. He has recently introduced there cinchona 
trees, cinnamon, fruit trees, etc. 

It is hoped that Hon-BA in a few years will become like the Station 
of Tiibodas, on the slopes of Gedehin Java, where Dr. M. TrEUB founded 
a branch of the botanical garden of Buitenzorg about 25 5rears ago. 

Hon-BA forms part of the Annam range from which, however, it is 
separated by deep valleys. It is a spur situated in latitude 12° north, 
about 30 km. as the crow flies from Nhatrang and the sea coast. Its 
altitude is 1500 to 1600 m. The station is at 1500 m, on the crest of the 
mountain. 

The M)i^ is granitic and of very old formation. The climate, from the 
point of view of mean temperature which is is approximately 

the same as that of Nice (iS-T^C), Ajaccio (17 (y^) and Algiers (18 iP) with 
smaller differences between summer and winter ; in iqi8 the lowest tem- 
perature, observed on the January, was + 6 50 and the highest, 

recorded on July 22, was f 26 4° C 

M Yerstn gives details of the flora and fauna of Hon-Ba, of the in- 
stallation of the Station and of the work done cind undertaken there. 
The principal object of the Station of Hon-B^ is to transform this 
fine mountain ccmntry into a national park for Indo-China. The work 
will be carried out in close collaboration with the Scientific Institute at 
Saigon • it is sought not only to acclimatise at Hon-Ba those species which 
are interesting economically, but also to bring together a botanical col- 
lection of trees and ornamental plants, both Indo-Chinese and exotic, 
which find the soil and climate favourable to their growth. 

It is hoped that some time, not far off, Hon-BA may be joined to Lang 
Bian by a road which wilPallow tourists to visit this wonderful country. 

8x4 - Proposal for the Foundation of an Experimental Station for Saharan Crops 
and ot a Biological Research Station in the Sahara. — Trabitt, in the Buiiam 

agrieole de PAlgerie-Tunme-Maroc^ 2nd Ser.. Year XXV, No. 5, pp. 109-116. Alffieis, 
May, 1919. 

Since 1912 the Director of the Southern territories reeognised the 
necessity of creating a “ Research Station having for object the better uti- 
lisation of the Sahara region Charged with the work of drawing up a 
scheme and finding a site, the author, at the end of 1912, visited the 
Biskra region and could not find there suitable land for the proposed expe- 
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rimental Station, the available areas being insuiffident or presenting nnf- 
favourable conditions. 

During the early part of the war the project remained in suspense 
in spite of the large provision made for it in the budget of the Southern 
territories (50 000 francs). Profiting by the facilities afforded by the new 
Biskra-Touggourt line, the author in 1918 found a suitable site on the 
railway line. It is between Mazer and El Berd that an important centre 
of cultivation diould be started between the railway and the salt-marsh 
(chott) of Djam 4 a for a length of 12 km. 

The salt-marsh, on ground sloping from south to north, is drained by 
the river Kheroiif into the Mourguedine chott and the difference in 
levels is such that it will be easy to drain it, to remove the salt, and to 
cultivate part of it under date palms or at least with halophytes capable 
of feeding animals for producing manure needed for the area planted with 
date palm. 

The site chosen for the station includes a variety of soils, especially 
sandy parts which can be used for experiments on a whole series of plante 
which can live on such soil. The buildings are to be erected at Arhfiane 
near the future railway station. There also will be arranged quarters 
for the natives who will cultivate the proposed oasis. The well-aerated 
station of Arhfiane appears to offer hygienic conditions for the esta* 
blishment of an important centre. A laboratoiy of biologic^ research 
would be attached to the experimental Station for Saharan a^nculture. 
This laboratory would be even better placed at Touggourt. 

The programme of research to be undertaken is extensive and 
should however be completed latei : the date palm is to be the prin- 
cipal object of research. The luthor indicates what varieties of date 
palm should be introduced (seedlings of good varieties are to be pro- 
duced on a large scale in order to obtain good strains), and deals success- 
ively with the multiplication of date palms, their fertilisation, and cultiva- 
tion, the diseases and parasites which attack them, the ripening, preser- 
vation and packing of dates, Saharan agriculture (a luju^ tree bearing 
large fiuit recently introduced from China, vegetables, fodder plants, 
cotton, henna, etc.), stock-breeding. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

815 ~ AFleldStudyof the Influence of Organic Matter upon the Water-HoldingCapacItsr 
of a Silt-Loam Soil. Alwat, F. J., (C)iief of Division of Soils), and Nellbr, J. R. (for- 
merly Assistant in Soils, Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Nebraska), 
in the Journalof A(*rtcuUuralRe$earchf Vol. XVI, No. lo, pp. 263-278, -f 2 Fjg. 4 - i pi., 
Bibliography of 12 Works Washington, March 10, 1919. 

There exist very few data as to the influence of organic matter upon 
the water-holding capacity of soils. The investigations of the writer have 
contributed to our knowledge of the subject. His paper reports a detailed 
study of the moisture conditions of two adjacent plots at the Minnesota 
Experiment vStation In both plots, the soil was a silt loam, very uniform 
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iti texture, but differing widely in content of organic matter, as the result 
of great differences in cultural treatment. During the cool wet summer 
of 1915, the surface foot, and this alone, showed a very marktcl difference 
in moisture content, especially in available moisture, the soil which was 
the richer retaining the most water. In the wanner and somewhat 
drier summer of 1918, however, when winter rye was grown, much smaller 
differences were found. 

It is therefore concluded that, in the case of a finer textured soil, 
with a fine-textured subsoil, and a comparatively level surface, the differ- 
ences in the water-holding capacity that may be caused by differences 
in manuring, or in cultural o|>eratioiis, exert but little influence upon the 
productivity. 

816 - Solubility of the Lime, Magnesia udd Potash in such Minerals as Epidote, Chry- 
solite and Muscovite in Soil. — Gai^piimbr. R. F. (SoU Scientist, Bureau of Soils, V. S. 
Department of Agriculture), in the Journal of AmcuUural Re*itarchSo\. XVI, No. 10, 
pp. 259 261. Washington, March 10, lOJcp. 

While experiments relating to the solubility of the lime, magnesia and 
potash of various silicates have frequently been carried out, especially 
by means of p saturated solution of carbon dioxide, there seems to have 
been relatively little work done upon the degree of action of soil extracts 
upon the lime, magnesia and potash present in epidote, chrysolite and 
muscovite, — minerals commonly found in soils. The writer took from 
0.1 to r.o gm. of finelj'-ground epidote and chiy’^solite, and from 0.1 to 0.4 gm. 
of muscovite, and left them for two months in contact with 25 cc. of 
soil ejvtract at a temperature of 25® C. He found that, on an average, 
1.6 % of the total lime of the epidote, 0.21 % of the total magnesia 
of the chrysolite, and 11-21 of the total potash of the muscovite 
were dissolved in this manner. 

817 - Influence of Salts on the Nitric-Nitrogen Accumulation in the Soil.-> greaves, 
J. E. (Chemht and Bactcnologist), Carter, E. G. (Assistant Bacteriologist), and Gold- 
THORPC, H. C. {Idem., Department of Bacteriology, Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station), in /owrnfl'/ 0/ Agricultural Research, Vol. XVl, No. 4, pp 107-135 f- 5 Fig. 

Bibliography of 13 Works Washington, January’ 27, 1910. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine tlie relative toxi- 
city of various substances found in or applied to a soil, as measured in 
terms of bacterial activities of the soil, as well as to determine the stimu- 
lating influence of various substances upon bacterial activity, and the 
manner in which it is exerted. The soil used was of a sedimentary nature 
(sand and siltl in which all the elements of plant food were present in abun- 
l . nee with the exception of nitrogen, of which the amount did not exceed 
•15 %• The said soil, after being air-dried, was divided into 100 gm. 
portions to each of which 2. gm. of dried blood was added. The salt 
whose action w^as to be studied was added from a carefully standardised 
stock solution and the moisture content majje up to 20 per cent by the 
addition of distilled water. The samples thus prepared were incubated 
at 28^-30® C. for 21 days ; the nitric nitrogen was determined by reduction 
with iron and sulphuric acid, and the ammonia then distilled. 
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The salts studied were : the chlorides, nitrates, sulphates, and, carbo- 
nates of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, manganese and iron. 
The toxicity of these salts was found to depend upon the specific character 
of the salt itself, and not upon the ions. In descending order, the toxicity 
was as follows: — Sulphate of sodium, carbonate of sodium, carbonate 
of calcium, sulphate of potassium, carbonate of potassium, ferric nitrate, 
nitrate of sodium, sulphate of magnesium, ferric sulphate, nitrate of 
calcium, nitrate of potassium, chloride of potassium, nitrate of magnesium, 
manganous carbonate, manganous chloride, manganous sulphate, ferric 
carbonate, chloride of magnesium, nitrate of manganese, ferric chloride, 
carbonate of magnesium, chloride of sodium, chloride of calcium, and 
sulphate of calcium. The toxicity increases with the concentration, but 
in certain cases more rapidly than in others. 

The commonest soil alkalis are very toxic to the nitrifying organisms, 
and greatly reduce the nitric nitrogen accumulation. In the concentra- 
tions tested, however, most of the salts acted as stimulants. The only 
salts which did not act thus were sulphate of sodium, carbonate of sodium, 
carbonate of calcium, sulphate of potassium, carbonate of potassium and 
iron nitrate. Chloride and sulphate of calcium increased the nitric-nitro- 
gen accumulation of the soil 67 and 97 per cent respectively. On the other 
hand, the nitrates in some concentrations caused loss of nitrogen, and in 
others, the fixation of nitrogen. Nitrate of manganese proved the 
strongest stimulant. ’ ^ 

The ammonifying powers of a soil containing alkalis are a better 
index of its crop-producing capacity than the nitrifying powers ; but those 
compounds which are the strongest plant stimulants are also the most 
active in increasing the nitric-nitrogen in the soil, and it is very likely 
that the effect upon the plant is due mainly to the action of the diemical 
compound upon the bacteria wliich in turn render available more plant 
food. It should also be noted, that, though many of the nitrates caused 
large losses of nitric-nitrogen, tliis was due to their stimulation of species 
of bacteria which transform nitric-nitrogen into protein nitrogen, and 
was not the result of denitrification. 


Si 8 - Fluorine in Soils, Plants and Animals. steinkoenio, e ii. (Bureau or 

Dcpiirtmcnt of \griculture, Washington, D. C ), in The fomnal of f^tduslruil aiid En<ii- 
neenn^ Chemistry, Vol XI, No. 3, pp 4O3-465. Easton, Pa., May, lyig. 

The average fluorine content of soils is 0.3 per 1000 ; it is derived from 
the following minerals: biolite, tourmaline, musco\dte, apatite, fluorite 
and phlogopite. Large quantities of fluorine may be expected in soils 
carrying large amounts of mica. The roots of the plants absorb the fluo- 
rine and transmit it to the animals consuming these plants. Animals also 
obtain fluorine from spring water (i). 


(i) See ; E. 1916 No. 628 — R. July-Aug.-Sept. 19x9, No. 849. (Ed.). 
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ai9 - NlteatM, Nitrification, and Bacterial Contents of Five Typical Acid Sons as 
afleetod by Lime, FertUiser, Crops and Moisture. — koybs, h. a (Reseanrh auo- 

date in Horticultural ChemistiT' and Bacteriology) and Comntr, S D (Associate Chemist 
!q Soils and Crops, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station), in Journal of 
AgrtcuUural JResearch, Vol XVI, No ?, pp 37-42 2 Fig - 9 PI Bibliography of 

26 Works. Washington, January m. 1919. 

An investigation dealing with the formation of nitrates in the soil, 
and with bacterial activities (as represented by the number of bacteria pre- 
sent), as welt as with the correlation of these two factors under bjiecific 
conditions of the soil. 

Controlled greenhouse experiments were carried out upon five 
typical acid soils. In part of the experiments, the soils were fertilised 
with calcium carbonate, superphosphate and complete fertiliser, cropped 
to wheat and clover, and kept at optimum moisture content, while 
in the other part, the soilb were* unfertilised, uncropj:)ed, and kept 
respectively one-fourth, one-halt, and fully saturated with water. The 
results obtained include crop 5delds, soil-acidity determination, nitrates in 
the soils when sampled and after incubation with ammonium sulphate, 
and also the number of aerobic, anaerobic and carbon-dioxide-surviving 
microorganisms present in the soil. 

The amount of nitrates present, and the nitrifying power of the un- 
treated soils varied with the organic matter and total nitrogen, rather 
than with the acidity of the soil. 

Manuring tended to increase nitrification, but not to the same extent 
as calcium carbonate ; but on the other hand, independently of the different 
treatments, the presence of growing clover kept down the nitrate contents 
of the soils. 

The degree of saturation of the soils affected the nitrates present, 
and as a rule, more nitrate was found in soil kept one-half saturated with 
water than in soil kept one- fourth saturated. The soils that had been 
kept fully saturated with water for 10 months contained no nitrates, and 
formed none when incubated with ammonium sulphate. The ratio of 
nitiates present in the uncropped spils before incubation to the nitrates 
present aftei incubation shows that the nitrate content of these acid soils 
tends to reach an equilibrium, above which no increase is obtained with- 
out additional treatment. 

The bacterial flora varied in the different soils, and no bacteria devel- 
oped into colonies visible to the naked eye, as long as the plates were 
incubated in an atmosphere of flowing carbon-^oxide gas. Calcium 
carbonate additions increased the bacterial content of the soils. This 
increase was largely in the aerobic organisms. The use of a complete 
fertiliser produced but small increases in the number of bacteria. The 
degree of saturation at whicli the soil was kept changed the proportions 
between the aerobic, anaerobic and carbon-dioxide-surviving bacteria. 

Cultures from soil samples that had been kept one-fourth saturate 
with water contained the largest proportion of organisms forming mould- 
Uke colonies. Under optimum moisture conditions, both with and with- 
out the addition of lime and fertiliser, the nitrates after incubation 
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varied directly with the number of aerobic bacteria. In general, the larger 
the aerobic bacterial content and the nitrifying power of the soil, the larger 
the crop yields, and these investigations show the reasons why it is worth 
while to adopt a system of soil improvement which includes the addition 
of lime, phosphate and organic matter. It is evident that soil-fertility 
investigations shoul^J include both the chemical and biological examination 
of the soil. 


820 - The Decomposition of Cellulose by an Aerobic Organism {Spirochaetm 

tophaga n. sp), — Hutchinson, H B and Clayton, J. (Rothaxnsled Experimental 
Station, Harpenden), in The Journal of Agricultural Sctenccy Vol. IX, Xo. 2, pp. 143*173 

X 3 PI. lyondon, April, iqjg. 

The processes leading to the decomposition of celltdose and related 
substances in the soil present many features of csonsiderable theoretical 
and economic interest, in view of the enormous quantities of cellulose 
and its derivatives which, year by year, find their way into the soil in tlie 
form of plant residues and organic manures. 

The writers have already discussed, in an earlier paper, the effect of 
supplementing the amount of leadily decomposable matter in the soil (i); 
in the present paper, they confine themselves to the consideration of the 
processes whereby an inactive carbon compound — in the form of cellu- 
lose — becomes potentially active by its resolution into sinjjpler com- 
pounds. 

In order to demonstrate the presence of aerobic cellulose-decom- 
posing organisms in Rothamsted soil, a mineral salt solution containing a 
small jDiece of filter paper was inoculated with about one gram of soil. 
This gave rise under aerobic conditions to the development of a filiform, 
twisted organism more closely resembling a spirochaete than a bacte- 
rium, to which the writers gave the name Spirochaeia cytophaga n. sp. 

In older cultures, the filaments assumed an ovoid or spherical form 
and resembled spores. The optimum temperature of Spirochaeia cyio- 
is about 300 C., but it fails to grow on ordinary culture media, as 
its development is inhibited by the prevsence of 0.25 % of peptone. It 
flourishes in a solution of nutritive salts containing cellulose and simple 
nitrogen compounds, such as ammonium salts, nitrates, amides, and amino- 
acids at low concentrations. All carbon derivatives, with the exception of 
cellulose, inhibit its development, but cellulose in any form is decomposed 
at 25-30® C., and gives rise to mucilage of a pectic type. When a cul- 
ture of Azotohacier in mannite was added to a cellulose culture of this 
nature, tlie amount of nitrogen fixed was increased. The by-products of 
the action of Spirochaeia cytophaga are, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned mucilage, a pigment related to the carotin group, and small quan 
tities of volatile acids. 


(i) See i?. March iqtq, No. 281 [Ed] 
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8ii •• Hie Qie of Bxploiives In Agricoltnre. — i BauniNi, a , Soiihiso degii espiosivi miAOi 
in agrlcoltiira» in VAgrxcoltura itaham lUustrata^ Year 1, No. 4, pp 2i>3i , 1 2 Fig. Milan» akd MBnom 
April, 25 1910 IDBM, Ancora suiruso degii esplosivi in agricoltura 6, OF 

pp 33-38» 7 Fig Milan, June 25 1*919 — III X^UB. P Drfoncexntnts it la dynamite cuMnvA3B0ir 
m La Progris agricok ct viimlCf Vol EXXII, Year 36, No. 27, pp 14-18, 2 Pig. 

Montpellier, July, 6 1Q19 

Economic expediency of the use of explosives. - Some people 
hold that it is not economically possible to use explosives in agriculture. 

This may be true of the ordinary trenching of an entiie area either 
superficially or into the subsoil, in which case a large quantity of explosive 
is required. But if the displacement of the soil is limited to narrow strips 
for scooping out ditches or small patches, for opening up holes, for planting 
trees, for digging out drainage pits or for extracting the stumps of trees, 
there is economic expediency in using explosives even if their cost is rather 
high. 

Agricultural explosives — Of the ve»y great number ot explo- 
sives that are known a few only are suited for use in agriculture, for which 
purpose they should combine power and rapid expansion, be easily trans- 
ported, easily preserved, easily handled and of moderate cost. It ordinary 
black mining powder, which is not powerful enough and which decomposes 
in moist soil, is eliminated, 3 kinds of explosive can be used in agriculture : 
dynamite and other explosives derived from nitroglycerin ; explosives made 
from chlorate of potash or perchlorates ; safety explosives from ritrate of 
ammonia. Dynamite which explodes also under water is very useful in wet 
ground. Ordinary low standard dynamite containing 20-25 % of nitro- 
glycerin does quite well for agriculture. Chlorate of potassium and 
perchlorate of ammonia powder, which are very violent, can be used for 
breaking up a rocky sub-soil or for blasting big rocks scattered over the 
surface of arable ground, but they do not suit ordinary ground or tree 
planting. The author considers that nitrate of ammonia explosives can 
be used in agricultural work because they are very safe. 

Precautions for the preservation and use of explosives. — 

(i) The magazine should be well closed, dry, airy and not too warm : a ma- 
gazine in re-inforced concrete is very suitable ; the walls should be about 
15 cm. thick and the roof 7.5 cm. : inside there should be no exposed metal 
in the walls. 

(2) Boxes containing explosives should not be opened in the magazine 
but should be taken some distance away and only opened when required 
for use, If the covers of the boxes are not secured by screws they should 
be opened with wooden wedges. 

(3) Dynamite cartridges should be kept in a horizontal and not 
in a vertical position because, in the latter case, the nitroglycerin would 
collect at the bottom and part of it would earily escape (sweating) and 
would be dangerous. 

(4) Detonators should never be kept together with explosives. 

(5) When handling explosives neither smoking nor lighted lamps 
should be permitted. Work with explosives should be done b\ day 

(6) Sawdust which may get into detonators should be removed by 

[8*lj 
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shaking them gently : pointed iron or metal instruments should never be 
used for this purpose. Detonators should not be attached to the cart- 
ridges until they are to be used. 

(7) Explosives should not be left long in the sun. 

(8) Dynamite should be handled as little as possible because it often 
causes bad headache. 

(9) Fc-jr tamping the charge in the holes a wooden tamper should 
always be used, never an iron one. The first part of the tamping (sand, 
tow, clay, etc.) should be slightly compressed, the upper part more tightly 
packed. 

(10) Do not be too economical over the length of fuse, as it burns 
at the rate of about 60 cm. a minute. 

(11) Two different kinds of explosive should not be placed in the same 

hole. 

(12) If no explosion results do not go near before half an hour after 
the lighting of the fuse, if a fuse is used, nor before 10 minutes if the charge 
is fired electrically. In any case an unexploded charge should never 
be taken out, a fresh charge should be placed in a parallel hole 15 cm. 
from the old one. 

(13) When an explosion occurs in ground which is not stony there 
is no danger even close by, sinc‘e the external effect of the exi>h||^ion throws 
fine earth a few metres high and around. But in tlie case of explosions 
in stony ground or foi breaking up big rocks on the surface, the fuse 
should be long enough to enable the operator to get 200 to 300 m. away 
before the explosion takes place, or if the charge is fired electrically the 
button should be at the above mentioned distance. 

Clearing and working the soil with explosives. — The prin- 
cipal uses of explosives in agriculture are (i) Clearing the surface or grub- 
bing up the subsoil; (2) working bare or planted ground; (3) scooping 
out ditches ; (^) opening holes in the subsoil for drainage in marshy 
ground; (5) stumping in dis-afforested land; (6)* breaking up rocks 
on the surface. 

There are further uses of an indirect character : — enriching the soil 
with fertilisers : destruction of moles, rats and insects infesting the soil, 
and of fungi injurious to plants, by means of poisonous fumes produced by 
explosions. The explosion causes a spheroidal cavity from which fissures 
radiate in all directions, but in clay soils, ejjpecially if they are very wet, 
the exj^losioii throws particles from the centre into the pores of the surround- 
ing ground and thus a cavity with hard compact walls is produced ; the 
soil, instead of being reduced to fragments and fissured, is compacted and 
in worse physical condition than before the explosion. The use of explo- 
sives cannot therefore be recommended foi wet clay soils. 

Explosives disintegrate deep strata in all directions : they facilitate 
the work of farm implements and make the soil porous and absorbent 
to its greatest depths. In orchards explosives can replace deep digging 
if placed at suitable intervals between the trees. • 

[Ml] 
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Fiastireafin the soil facilitate the penettation of water and so in cer- 
tain cases irrigation can be dispensed with. 

The author notes results in various countries of the successful use of 
explosives in the preparation of fields, kitchen-gardens, vineyards, or- 
chards and colonial plantations. 

Scooping out of ditches and draining. — Displacement of soil with 
the help of explosives makes it possible to scoop out ditches with simple 
labour with spade and shovel. In the direction which the ditch is to have, 
slightly inclined (25° to 450) holes are bored 60 cm. to 70 cm. apart; 
the bottom of the bore should be 15-20 cm. above the bottom of the ditch 
that is to be made. A single dynamite cartridge is placed in each [hole 
except the middle one in which 2 or 3 cartridges are placed. The central 
charge is fired and causes the others to explode. With a single row of 
cartridges in not too hard ground ditches 1.50 m. in width at the top, 
0.90 m. at the bottom and from 0.90 to 1.50 m. in depth can be obtained. 

With 2 or 3 rows of cartridges in parallel holes diftjhes 5 m. in 
width at the top and 1.50 m. in depth can be made. 

A similar piocedure is followed for making holes for planting trees. 
Explosives have proved very useful for draining marshy or wet land through 
the subsoil by breaking through to a permeable stratum. 

Breaking up stumps and rocks. — The most practical method of 
getting rid of stumps (especially big ones with strong roots) is by means 
of explosives. The charge is placed under the stump in a hole indined at 
an angle of about 450, at the i^oint of greatest resistance and at a sufficient 
depth. Dynamite containing 25 % of nitroglycerin and of slow action 
is the best for this work. Trees may also be felled by surrounding the 
trunk with a girdle of cartridges. To calculate the amount of explosive re- 
quired the English method is as follows ; after calculating the square of the 
drcumference of the stump this is divided by 3 if the tree has small roots, 
by 2 for trees well furnished with roots : no division is made in the case 
of trees with numerous very large roots. The quotient so obtained gives 
the number ot ounces (i ounce 28.35 gm.) of dynamite (containing 25 % 
of nitroglycerin). On the other hand some experimenters have found that 
for similar stumps and in similar ground the quantity of dynamite varies 
with the square of the diameter of the stump. 

Applying these two methods of calculation the author obtained the 
following data : — 


DianieteT 

Squares method 

1 

English method 

of tlie 6 tuinp«^ 

1 Dynamite requited 

1 

Dynamite required 


Rm 


gm. 

0.40 

100 



0.50 

250 


236 

0.60 

300 


340 

0.70 

490 


4 (> 3 r 

0.80 

040 


t)04 

O.QO 

810 


705 

I.OO 

I 000 


944 
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As can be seen the English method gives slightly lower results but 
there is sufficient agreement for practical purposes. 

II. — Professor Sobrero, the inventor of nitroglycerin, has expe- 
rimented since 1878 in the use of dynamite for clearing land in Italy, es- 
pecially in the Roman Campagna where the stratum of volcanic tufa 
(" cappellaccio "*) forming the subsoil can easily and effidentl}^ be reduced 
to fragments. 

Experiments in clearing land with dynamite were made some years 
ago on the land belonging to the monastery of the Tre Fontane near Saint 
Paul’s, Rome, on behalf of the "Society Dinamite Nober' of Avigliana. 
The same Com]>any, acting with the Florence Forestry Inspectorate, is now 
experimenting in planting rocky ground at Monte Morello near Florence : 
other experiments in planting acacias and other trees in pebbly ground 
near the Comjxiny's works at Carmignano (Florence) have been 
successful. 

III. Dr? Lartje agrees with Professor Bruttini in recommending 
that dynamite should not be used for ordinary trenching or in the culti- 
vation of annuals. On the other hand he recommends its use for scooping 
out ditches and holes for tree planting and for splitting stumps. Ope- 
rations relating to digging up the soil with the help of explosives succeed 
best when the ground is moist, i. e., in winter : those which have for 
object the upheaval of the ground (ditches, holes, stumping) succeed 
best when the soil is quite dry, that is to say at the beginninj|ioi autumn, 

The author gives some technical details of the different operations 
and mentions some cxiK^riments also quoted by Professor Bruttini. 

822 - O bservations cn Italian Dry-Farmingf (i). — jovjno, s, m he staxtoni speH- 

mentah agrarte lialiane, \oI Eli, Part 3-4, pp. 125-192 Modena, IQ19. 

Ill Italian agriculture, ** maggese (tallow) in the strict classical sense 
of the word {novalis or novale in latin) consists in tilling the soil without 
making it produce any crop for an entire agricultural year Afterwards 
this word has taken the larger mt aningof cultivation for improving the soil, 
so that at the present time we discriminate between ‘'maggese vestito” 
(green fallow) and the classic novale of Virgil which is called maggese 
nudo ” (bare fallow), “ vacante ”, ” vernile ” or “ jmniitivo ”. 

At present the classic fallow with 4 successive ploughings, that is 
to sav (i) “ Ronipitura ” (clearing) carried out in winter ; (2) ” ristoc- 
catura ” (about Maich); (3) ” terziatura ” (about May); (4) ” arrusso ” 
(in August) coi responding to the Latin words i) proscindere ; 2) iterare 
or eilringerc ; 3) ttrziari or revertere ; 4) lira re ; is still practised without 
any change in the Tavoliere di Puglia (Apulia). 

After a complete fallow follow 2 or 3 cro])S of autumn cereals in 
three or four-year rotation, or longer, according to the greater or less 
fertility of the soil ; in the latter case a year or more of rest with grazing 
is inteqiosed 


p) The Hist part ot thib work was summan-^ed m R, May 1919, No 560 [Ed) 
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The rainfall of one year affects the cultivation of the following year, 
as is shown by observations made by the author during the very dry 
year 1914 : from the autumn of 1913 to the spring of 1914 inclusive, only 
158. mm. of rain tell at Taranto (compared with a nonnal rainfall of 
481 mm.) an amount scarcely sufficient for a crop of 3 quintals of wheat 
per hectare ; now, the fields which hid lioen tilled early and several times 
the preceding year produced 10-12 quintals ot wheat per hectare, while 
on land where no superficial soft spong)^ layer (mulch) had been formed 
the wheat plants did not grow higher than 10-20 cm. and had to be grazed. 

Generally wheat on tilled fallow produced more than wheat grown 
after hoed crops and the latter more than wheat grown 011 broken — 
up grassland. 

Comparing the winter rainfall and the average winter temperature 
with the grain yield of the local kinds of wheat ** carlaiitino and 
bianchetta ", growm by Dr. N. Strampelu during the 12 years 1906-1907 
to 1917-1918 at the Experimental Station tor cereals at Foggin im land pre- 
\iously treated as tilled fallow, the author draws the following coiiclu.«iions: — 

(1) The yield of wheat incieases in direct projx^rtion to the winter 
rainfall and inversely to the average winter temperature. 

(2) The thermo-udometric period having the greatest influence 
on the yield is the winter. 

If the agricultural and economic value of deep tillage on dr37-fanned 
lands fully permeable to \valer and air is open to discussion, it is less so 
for Italian " aridoculture " where, owing to the presence of laterite and 
the greater proportion of clay, the groffud is less permeable than that of 
North America. 

The author quotes several examples of good economic results obtained 
by deep tillage, some farmers maintaining that the best season for txirry- 
ing out the work is in the heat of summer, an opinion entirely opposed 
to the i)rinciple of “dry-farming *' but tending to ascribe, in the farms* 
of Puglia, the greatest importance to the extirpation of weeds. In this 
connection the author mentions the experiments which he made in the 
experimental farm ot the Matera Professorship of Agriculture : they 
show that the effects of the extirpation of weeds last throughout several 
subsequent years. The three great agronomic effects of fallowing as 
practised in Italy, all three helping to economise the water required by 
vegetation, are ; — extirpation of weeds ; concentration of nutritive soil 
solutions ; formation of a soft spongy mulch. The sanitary and social 
reasons for fallow and its persistence in the arid South of Italy (in spite 
of numerous examples of useful changes) are summed up specially in the 
prevalence of malaria which makes the country uninhabitable, and thus 
. leads to a shortage of grass lands and stall feeding. The observations made 
by the author at the Matera experimental farm both in very dry 
years (such as 1913-1914) and in very wet years (such as 1915) often still 
more unfavourable, have led to the concluaon that : ^ — 

(1) In the South of Italy the application of farm yard manure to 
w^heat, though useful in some respects, should be moderate. 

[ 8 **] 
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(2) It is necessary to sow more thickly than in the “Far West “ of 
America, that is to say 140-180 kg. per hectare (compared with 45-80 kg. 
in the “ Far West for thin sown wheat in spite of abundant tillering, 
produces ears, fine on the outside, but empty, and they have less resistance 
to nist and to injuries caused by rapid thawing. 

riard wheats can be divided into 2 classes according to the colour 
of the episperm in perfectly ripe ears: — 

(i) Red wheats; (2) yellow wheats, and each of these two classes 
comprise 2 groups, one of a single colour and the other with the addition 
of black. The class of red and red-black hard wheat belongs to the 
interior, that of the yellow and yellow-black hard wheat to the coast. 
Consequently, in hard wheat the rod pigment is a xerophytic character 
while the yellow pigment is a halophytic character. The coast wheat is 
shorter than the wheat growing in the interior and has the blades less 
developt^d, which enables it to resist rust better. 

In this connection the observations of the author show that in the 
South of Italy the most serious injury is caused by late rust attacking the 
wheat when in the ear. Now, the late wheats (Cignarella, Boschetti, 
Vilmorin) show the greatest resistance to rust : this apparent contradic- 
tion is explained by the feeble growth of the late wheat during the winter 
and until it forms the ear, which gives greater resistance to rust than that 
given by early formation of the ear and perhaps even by the quick forma- 
tion of the car. The result is that earliness protects wheat mftte against 
scorching (“ stretta “), than against rust. 

Taking as basis the climatic fconditions and the yield of different 
kinds of crops in Apulia during recent years, the author shows that, 
in the arid parts of Italy, spring is a more critical time therrao-hygrome- 
trically than thernio-udometrically and more in the coastal part than in 
the interior. 

Factors affecting vegetation in Puglia are firstly the amount of 
moisture, and .secondly phosphonis ; this is why manuring with phos- 
phates (heavity at intervals vrith slag or ground phosphoiite : moderately, 
and repeatedly with superphosphate) is applied not only with the 
object of preventing rust and assisting fertilisation and fructification of 
the grain, but also to increase in every way the phosphatic minimum. 
For the evolution of Italian dry-farming it is necessary to select 
varieties of wheat which withstand rust and drought, to study their spe- 
cial cultural requirements for a sufficiently long time under different con- 
ditions of climate and soil, to determine all the details of rational “ dry- 
farming “ of wheat and of other herbaceous plants whiph there is no 
question of suppressing in favour of arboriculture but on the contrary ^ 
of placing them under experimental study. 

The difficulties of Italian “ aridocultura “ cannot at present be met 
either by arboriculture on a large scale or by irrigation or by “dry- 
farming but only by the ancient formula “grain, fodder, cattle", 
supported both by results acquired from local experience and those which 
scientific experiment will give. The author considers stall feeding, per- 

[«*] 
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manent settling on the land, drainage, medical ambulance service (for 
the treatment of malarial patients), and the sharing of profits (already 
practised in various ways on the Ionian coast), as indispensable measures 
of general utility. 

823 - Water Resources of Western Horoeeo, — pknet, p., m La Houiiu Blanche, 
pp. 338-351, Pari?, November-December, 1918, Summarised in Annalti, de la SvteMce 
Agronomiquf. Yeai XXXVl, No*. 46, pp 319220. Paris April Tune, 19 9. 

'fhe author makes a rapid examination of some of the Great Atlas 
mountains in Morocco. He shows that the construction of reservoirs 
for irrigation would be difficult and would have small practical result. 
On the other hand the inoduction of motive power would seem to be 
of interest in the places he visited. Irngation might be greatly extend- 
ed by means of “retharas** (“ketherds”), or underground canals, which 
are already much used where the natives are cultivating. 

The author studies the agricultural use of water in the different agri- 
cultural districts of Morocco : the coastal zone has, he tliinks, impoitaut 
supplies of underground water which sh^ in the abundant springs near 
the sea on the edge of tlie ])laiii of Chaouia, and by the great number 
of dayas (ponds) ; however, there is greater depth of underground 
water in Abda : on the other hand the alluvial plain of Sbou requires 
drainage. 

The author reminds us that the ideal would be not to allow a single 
drop of fresh water to reach the sea from these regions. 

In the region of Mekties-ze-Sefrou, an elevated plateau, irrigation 
corrects the irregularity of the summer rainfall. Perennial streams are 
numerous. The admirable distribution ol water to the mills and fountains 
which are found in almost all the Arab towns in the district of Fez is de- 
scribed with interesting details : an ancient network of frail aqueducts 
is carefully organised under the care of ameens oi the cwri)oration of gou- 
adsi who are cLirged with the upkeep and clearing of obstructions in 
the conduits. It is wonderful to see such a delicate network work pioperly , 
at first sight, ignoring details, it api)ears too fragile. In the country 
inhabited by the Rehamiia and by the Skharna and the plain of Taala 
the wadi Tessa out and El Abid are suitable for big works. As tor the 
Oum-er-Rbia it would be much reduced in its lower part if the judicious 
use of its upper waters is realised. The Tensift might also be utilised. 

A monograph on the wadi Riraya, a torrent of the High Atlas, is 
included in the publication. 

Finally a programme of survey, short but sufficiently detailed to 
enable conclusions to be reached, is considered necessary ^fore under- 
taking work which might eventually prove useless. 

824 - Irrigation in Mesopotamia : Recent Developments. — The Time^ Kngmurxng 

Supplemeni. Year XIV, No 526, P- 113. tondon, 1918. 

The military conquest of the great delta of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris has been speedily followed by the putting in hand of irrigation works, 
which in their main features follow the scheme prepared by Sir William 
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WiLTyCOCKS for the C>ttomaxi Government in the years precedixig the waf, 
and the first section of which, the Hindia Barrage, was the subject of 
a contract made in 1911 and was completed in December, 1913. 

Irrigation questions have always received attention inMesopotainia, and the early begin* 
nlug of the Christian era was distinguished for important canals which irrigated the cotmtzy 
east and west of the Tigris. The ravages of war as well as neglect resulted in the destruction 
of many of these old works, and at one time the Euphrates dwindled to insignificant pro* 
portions, while the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, which for many centuries was at 
Kuma, is now near Basra. Under Turkish rule more than one attempt was made to 
carry out irrigation works. About 45 years ago work on a barrage across the Saklawla 
branch of the Euphrates wis put in hand, but it had the disappointing result of divert* 
ing the main stream into the Hindia branch and leaving the Hilleh channel practically dry. 
To provide a remedy for this condition of affairs the Ottoman Government endeavoured, by 
the construction of a weir across the Hindia branch at a jioint above the Junction of the two 
streams, to leflll the Hilleh channel. This project failed, partly by reason of lack of fimds 
to carry out subsidiary works and partly owing to the silting up of the Hilleh channel. It 
was finally decided that Sir Williiun U XLL00CK3, who then occupied the position oi adviser 
to the Ottoman Ministry of Public Works, should report on the situation, and all that has 
since been done is the result of the extensive surveys which were then made (i). 

The river delta comprises an area of some 12 of>o 000 acres, of which 
two'thirds is desert and one-third fresh-water swamp. The rainfall 
throughout this legion averages about 8 in a year. The rivers are in flood 
during the spring months, when the flow in the 1 .uphrates Misestimated 
at 120 000 cu. It. per second and in the Tigris at 180 000 cu. ft. ; and Sir Wil- 
liam WiLtCOCKS reported that it should be possible, e\ en without new 
reservoirs, to grow^ winter crops upon an area of 6 000 000 acres and to 
obtain summer crops from half that acreage. 

The first work undertaken under the new ; es^tinc w as the repair of the 
old Hindia barrage, as well as the making of pro\ision for cariying off 
the surplus flood w^ater of the liuphrates. The important part of the 
scheme then authorised was, however, the construction of the new Hindia 
barrage across a new channel excavated parallel to the main stream for 
a length of 750 metres with a breadth of 268 metres. The new barrage, 
with the lock, extends across the whole width of the new' channel, and a 
subsidiary dam with lock was also provided, 50 metres below^ the main 
dam. A diversion of the Hilleh branch was made and fitted with control- 
ling sluice gates as well as a navigation lock, and the old chaiind of the 
Euphrates was clased by an earth dam. 

It was intended to construct two barrages on the Tigris, one of which 
W'ould have been near the ancient Nimrod's dam ; but the whole of the 
reclamation work was suspended on the outbreak of w’ar, and little or no 
advantage has been derived until now from the completion of the Hindia 
barrage owdng to the absence of the necessar>" branch canals# some of 
which were to have been provided by the repair of the old system, which 


(i) : — GAR Borghbsani Vurigazione in lUffcreuti Static eolonie Commi^^tont 

Reale per studt e pfopostefclatwc ad npere d^inii^aziofu, 11 Relazwnc, Parte Beiganid, lyio 
— R 1914, No 414 (Ed) 
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had fallen into disuse, vvhile others were to have been new constructions. 

Although the estimated acreage which has now been put under cultivation 
falls far short of the figures mentioned in Sir William WmixocKs's report, 
nearly 100 of the old canals on the Hilleh branch have been repaired*; 
and 30 000 acres have been brought under cultivation. ' 

It is mainly below the barrage that repair and construction of the 
canals has been carried out, but the new works, which have engaged the 
sendees of about 14 000 Arabs, have enabled land to be cultivated above 
the barrage as well as down-stream. Ihe preservation of the country 
from the effect of floods and the harnessing of the^ water available is na- 
turally the first work wliich has been undertaken, but serious consideiation 
may perhaps be given at an early date to the construction of the two bai- 
rages on the Tigris included in the Willcocks scheme, which, with auxi- 
liarj^ works, are estimated to cost about £6000000. 

S25 Utilisation of Street Sweepings and the Droppings of Animals at Trieste. — ksmubbs 

Tamaro D., in U Coliwatofi, Ycai G5, Nos. 15*16, pp 324326 Casali Moiiferrato , AND MAKOinW 

May ao-J'MK' 15, 1919 

Trie,ste, a city of over 200 000 inhabitants, collects dail} 90 tons of 
sweepings. In view of the difficulties of transport caused by the wai and 
of the great scarcity of manure, Ing. Pio Sauli, ot the technical Bureau 
of the municipality, conceived the idea of enriching part of the sweepings 
by mixing them with the dung of horses and other animals collected daily 
in the streets of the city, so as to obtain a compost which was sold at 20 
crowns (21 fr. at par) per ton at the shipping wharf. 

The remainder of the sweepings, after luiving been roughly sepa- 
rated from pieces of glass, tins, and similar objects, was incinerated in 
continuous furnaces alight, composed of 3 batteries. During the 4 years 
of the war the average heat value furnished by the sw^eepings was i 400 
calories, which corresponds to V5 of that furnished by good coal. The 
thermic power obtained daily was equal to that of a coal plant consuming 
i8d to 200 quintals of coal daily and gave an electric energy of 875 HP 
which was used to supplement the central electric station of the city. 

The slag (vitrified ashes) taken from the kilns is immediately plunged 
while incandescent into water so as to yield a fragile mass more or less 
pulverised. After sifting, the finest part is used as manure ; the coarser 
part is used for buildings of reinforced concrete and forma king conciete 
bricks. 

The fine slag has the following percentage composition ; — Lime 40.5 ; 

Silica 18 ; Alumina 6 ; Ferric oxide 4 ; Magnesia 3.6 ; Phosphoric anhy- 
dride 1.03 ; Chlorine 0.26. It conesponds therefore to a tetraphosphate 
and can be used as an excellent phosphate of lime fertiliser : it has been 
sold to farmers at 3 crowns 3.15 fr. per ton. 

To derive a real manure, Ing. Sauu a^ded to the incinerator the 
" ciematorio that is to say the industry that utilises the bodies of 
animals, meat seized as unfit for consumption, the bodies of stray 
dogs, etc : altogether i ton of such refuse is collected in Trieste daily. 

I8S4-SIB] 
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The animals are skinned, cut in pieces and boiled in a autodave. The 
products are fats used in soap factories, meat meal which is used for 
fattening (chiefly pigs), and as manure : the hopes are broken, ground to 
powder, and used as manure ; with the broth, which is very thick and 
contains much colloid and nitrogenous matter, is mixed powdered slag, the 
mixture is caked and sold as manure and contains 41 % of slag ; i.i % of 
nitrogen; i % of phosphoric anhydride ; 0.5 % of potash ; it sells at 20 
crowns a ton. To make this manure more nitrogenous, meat meal, which 
contains 8 % of fat ; 56.97 % of organic nitrogenous matter; 20 % 
of ash, is added. The bone meal is not sold pure but is mixed ^ith an 
equal part ot slag : an excellent complete manure is thus obtained having 
the following composition : - - 13.13 % of organic nitrogenous matter 
17.35% ot phosphoric anhydride; 9.84 % of silicates; 20% of lime. 
The broth or the colloid liquids contains 43.69 %of animal nitrogenous 
substance, corresponding to 7 % ot organic nitrogen. All these manures 
are very much in request, especially for kitchen garden use. 

82b- Green Manuring with Perennial Veteh {Vieia atropurpurea) in the 

United States. — See No. 878 of this Review. 

827 - The Origin of African Phosphates. — faereoa, 1* , in VEcho dei. Mines et de 

la Mitallurgfe, Year XI^XTII, No 2628, pp 334-33*) Paris, June i, 1919 

Information regarding the origin of oolitic phosph*ite beds in the 
north ot Africa stretching Irom the Mediterranean to the Great Atlas. 

The whole of the zone has been a ffected by the alpine movement, of 
which the folds, through the Apennines and by the Cilabro-Sicilian arc, 
enter Northern Africa at Tunis and through the folds of the Spanish 
Penibitic range enter at Tangiei -Ceuta, the two extreme arcs being 
united by the tectonic axis of the North African alpine movement con- 
stituting the southern spur ot the great anticlinjd ot which the huge arc 
disappeaied in the Pliocene age and produced the Western Mediterranean. 
Excluding the western region of th ‘Oreat Atliis in Morocco and some zones 
in Spanish Africa where primary formations are mot with, the entire area 
of North Africa, more than i 500 km in length by 300 km. in uddth, 
is almost entirely occupied by secondary formations, chiefly cretaceous, 
which in the form of a great basin lying east to west forms a bed to 
eocene strata, the residue from the disintegration of which indicates the 
extraordinary pluvial and fluvial erosion which has affected them. The 
numniLilitic strata of the Suessonian group appear at Tunis and, with 
gap^ due to intense denudation, extend in a westerly direction towards 
the mountains ot Aiighera to the south of Tangier where tliey curve to 
the north and connect, under the Straits, with the Spanish nummulitic 
formation ot Cadiz and Malaga. The eocene strata are sometimes overlaid 
by mioceiie, and at certain places btlow the quaternary, volcanic roiks, rare 
to the east and north, become very abundant to the west, especially in 
the region of Melilla . 

The tertiary earthy phosphates ot Tunis and Algeria aie found in 
the lower Stfessonian. The average Tunisian analysis shows 60-68 % of 
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tricalcic phosphate, 12 % of carbonate ot lime and magnesiciy i to 2 % 
of iron and alumina, a little fluoride of calcium (sometimes 6 %), 6 % of 
silica and 4 % of water containing organic mutter. 

The beds of phosphates are met with interstratified with lumachel 
limestone. The deposits were formed on a sea shore or in a shallow^ sea ; 
they are of sedimentary or pseudo-sedimentary origin, marine organisms 
and chemical action of the sea having evidently helped in their formation. 
Moieover, after immersion the lower beds have been enriched by phos« 
phate of lime dissolved by atmospheric water and brought down from 
higher beds ; in a simihir manner deposits of flint have been produced sim- 
ply as concretions of gelatinous silica dissolved hy rainwater from felds- 
pathic rocks, or from strata formed by organisms with silicious skeletons. 

Phosphate is such an active substance that, when free, it combines with 
lime, forming rapidly porcclain-like concretions round the first particle 
met with ; if it is organic and is embedded in mud, the two cataKdic 
forces unite, increjising the original microscopic spherula by successive layers, 
and giving the marly rock an oolitic appearance, and finally it may become 
an incoherent oolitic ])ho'''phnte or bed of phospluite like those of Tebessa 
(Algeria), where the chief layer is 3 m. thick, or those of Gafsa (Tunis) 
where the 2 layers worked measure 3 m. and 2 m., if the phosphate 
of lime is sufficiently abundant, so that the spherical grains, developing 
and becoming coni])ressed, are able to dis])lacv the mud or the earthy 
rock in which they lie . At the Metlaoui mine in the Gafsa deposit the 
t(^tal thickness of the ])hosphate beds is 7 ni. in a forma tion of 27 m. 

828 - Phosphate of Lime Resources in Egypt.- The Board of Trade journal, Voi cii, 
No. 1167, p. 485. lyondon, April 10, 1910. 

De])osits of phosphates occurring as beds in sedimentary strata are 
widely aistributed in Egypt. They are very similar in character to those 
of Algeria and Tunis, and ])resent a field of considerable economic im])oTt- 
ance. The land now let under mining lease forms a very small propf)rtion 
of the total area known to contain phosphates, so that thgre is ample op- 
portunity for pros])ecting enterprise. The localities in which j^liosphate 
is at present being mined art : — The Safaja district near the Rtd Sea 
coast ; the Kossier district near the Red Sea coast ; and the Sebaia 
district on the east bank of the Nile The production for the past nine 
3"ears was as follows : — 


Year 

Metric tons 

Year 

Metric tons 


2.397 

1915 

- 82.99S 

ion 

12.012 

1916 ^ 

125.008 

1912 

70.918 

1917 

1x5.732 

1913 

104.450 

1018 

3T.X47 

19x4 

71.^45 
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The rock phosphate is either shipped raw in bulk or manufactured 
into a finished fertiHser, of* which two kinds are at present made in Egypt ^ 
namely, ‘‘ Ephos basic phosphate " and Tetraphosphate " ; these are 
exported in bags. 

Prior to the war the greater part of Egypt's phosphate production 
was shipped to Japan, which took 75 565 tons in 1914. During hostili- 
ties the quantity exported has fallen owing to high freight rates and the 
impossibility of obtaining sufficient ' shipping for the purpose. In 1916^ 
for instance, only 20 526 tons were despatched, of which 17 521 were di- 
vided between the United Kingdom and the British Colonies. The phos- 
phate mines have, nevertheless, been kept working, though on a reduced 
scale, and the bulk of the ouptut is now in stock awaiting shipping faci- 
lities. 

The quality of the rock phosphate varies considerably and may be 
roughly divided into three grades ; — 



Tric«ilcic phospbAle 

Iron and alumina 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

(I) 

( 0 0 

3 ^0 

(2) 

O4 (t 

2 7S 

h) 

70 0 

I 50 


The phosphate produced in the Nile Valley is the lowest gfMe, and is 
shipped from the port of Alexandria. The Red Sea districts produce the 
better qualities, which are despatched from the ports of Safaja and Kos- 
sier. Port Safaja is a deep-water anchorage, and has an installation for 
rapid mechanical loading. 

Superphosphate has not yet been made in Egypt owing to the high 
cost of imported acid. The imports of superphosphate into Egypt have 
latterly been as follows : — 


Metric tons Metric tons 

• • • ; 131-4^ 

35 27'* 3 250 (1) 

829 - Moroccan Phosphates. — I. I4. G., Moroccan I^ospbates, in Le Pho5phaU(f Year 
XXVIII, No. 1282, pp. 106-117. Paris, March 15, 1919. — II. Moroccan phosphates 
and the Gafsa Company, Ibtd., No. 1283, p. 132. April 1, 1919. 

There are in Morocco in the El Boroudj region (a small locality 140 
kilometres to the S. S. E. of Casablanca) considerable deposits of phos- 
phate of limt* extending from west to east for nearly 100 kilometres ’be- 
tween Dar Chalai and Wadi Zem. These deposits, discovered in 1912, 
were for eighteen months examined by means of trt^ches, galleries and 
shafts made by the Mines Department of the Protectorate. These works, 
which have at present only touched the de])osits situated to the west of 


(i) Cf. lNTERN\TioN\L INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, The IntcrmUoml MovemcHt of 
FcrtilisetSf passim 
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El Boroudj, have shown the existence of a phosphate formation about 
50 m. thick containing several beds (of which 2 are 5 m. and 8 m. thick 
and represent over one thousand million tons of phosphate). 

That part of the deposits which is situated to the east of Boroudj 
(between this centre and Wadi Item, for about 70 km.) has so far been the 
object of prosj^ection which establishes the great probability of the con- 
tinuity of the formation, clearly found at Wadi to be of the same 
character as at El Boroudj. Work is to be undertaken on this eastern 
part during 191Q. 

Considerable deposits both in extent and quantity are therefore in 
qtJestion. The complete study of the averages of the different layers 
has not yet been finished but everything seems to indicate that the de- 
posits are rich. The upper layer 5delds 65 % of phosphate and the regu- 
larity of the deposits, of which the larger are almost horizontal, with a 
slight dip of 4 mm. per metre towards the south east, warrants the hope 
of equal regularity in the phosphate content. 

The public sale by auction of the El Boroudj de])osits may perhaps 
be held in igtq. 

380 Spitsbaigan Phosphates. kabot, c , in iUi Gioitafia, vou xxxii, No. 4, 

p 252. I*Bris, 19x8. 

In Spitzbergen, according to the Aftenposten of Christiania, thw? wwk- 
ing of the deposit of phosphites on Cai3e Thorsden in Isfjord has been 
resumed. In 1870, a Swedish company began working this deposit but had 
to close down shortly after. Last summer work was recommenced by 
Norwegians and the arrival at Bergen of a ship loaded with 160 tons 
of C^pe Thorsden phosphites is announced. 

831 - Artificial PhOSpatie Slag. — Bruno and Ronkbt, in the Journal de la SoetHi 
Naiionale dt$ AgrtcuUeurs de Belgique, Year I, No. p. 7o. Brussel, 19x9. 

During the course of their occupation the Germans manufactured ar- 
tificial slag (i) at Obourg near Motis The production corresponded with 
the maximum ix)ssible out-tuni of a large factory of artificial Port- 
land cement. These artificial slags were obbtined by baking a mixture 
of silicate ore (phonolite) brought from Germany, together with a poor, 
chilky Belgian phosphite. 

The greater part of the Obourg phospbatic slag was sent to Germany ; 
a maximum of one fifth might be sold in Belgium. 

The quantity recommended was 2 500 kg. per hectare ; only part 
of the fertiliser acted during the first year. The best results were obtained 
with potatoes in sandy soil. The analysis gave 11.5 % of phosphoric acid 
of which more than hilt (6.5 %) was soluble in weak citric solution. It 
contained also 2.4 % of potash soluble in stjjpng acid. 


(i) Stt R Miy 1019, No 572 I Ed i 
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832 - Alsatian Salts of Potash* I. BZAXJVSSim, J., R^vue d'AHronomU^ second psrtj 
«i Potash ‘ Revue qinirale des Sciences pures H appUquie^ Year XXX, No. pp. 4 ^*- 
412, Paris, July 15, — IT CommuntqiU du Bureau provtsoire Je V'ente de In 

'Potasse d'AUace, Mulhouse, Tuly 10, 1019. — IIT BoucrOT f Member of the Par- 
liamentary Commission on Potash), The potash question. Bulletin de V Association Halom 
fran^atse d\*xpanston honomtque. Year 11, No. 11, pp. 20-'^o. Paris, Mav, 1919. — IV. 
Mxmz9T]Scrb db L’AoaictTLTiTRE CT DU Ravitazllbmbnt, Notice to Agiiculturistsr^rcJIng 
the S 5 ale ol Alsatian pi)ta‘5h fettiliseis. Journal Offiael dc la R^pubhque /ranfflistf. 
Year I, No. 4, p 180. Paris, Jan 5* 1919 — V. N. On the subject of potash. L’Eii?ra«, 
Year XXXTV, No (\ pn. 136 Tville, Tifly iS, imo. 

I. Ill 1004, Vo^, an Alsatian prospector, searching for coal or oil in 
the forest oi Wittelsheim to the north of Mulhouse, discovered a magnificent 
deposit of potash salts similar to those of Stassfurt. By 1906 Vogt had 
made 42 borings. The Germans went on boring and ascertained ihat the 
Alsatian desposit extended across the Rhine on the right bank of that 
river. In 1914 the deposit was divided into 4 grou])s : 3 German and 
I Franco- Alsatian. Of the 2^0 sq. km. marked out, the Germans held 180 
and the Fnmch 60. The Germans had 42 millions of capital invested, 
Franco- Alsatians 40 millions and the Government of Alsace-Ivorraine 7 ^ 
millions. Only the German concessions were worked and produced only 
200 000 quintals in 1913, against 12 million from Stassfurt. 

An estimated value of 50 thou^^and millions is certainly not too high 
for the Alsatian potash deposits. VTien the war broke out the shafts 
sunk were almost all ready for exploitation and owing to the Iterity of 
the product they might have yielded in 1917 almost the same amount 
as central Germany, which considerably exceeded the French consumption. 
Measures have been taken since the beginning of 1919 to furnish French 
agriculture with as much Alsatian potash fertiliser as it needed, without 
administrative formalities. Already, during the early months of I 0 I 9 » 
there was an output of 3 000 to 6 000 tons of Alsatian potash per week. 

II. — The mines of potash salts in Alsace are situated in the plain of 
Upper Alsace between the villages of Wittenheim,Wittelsheim,?taffelfelden, 
Bollwiller and Ensisheim. The potash .salts are found in two beds separated 
by 20 m. of rock-salt. The lower bed, the only one worked, is the more 
important and ceaseS at a varying depth of 450 m to 680 m.: it has a thick- 
ness of 2.5 m-5.5 m. over an area of 200 sq. km. 

According to the estimates of official geologists this bed alone contains 
two thousand million tons of potash salts, equivalent to 300 million tons 
of pure potash, or several hundred times the annual pre-war world consump- 
tion. The two beds of Alsatian potash are composed of sylvinite, that is 
to say of a mixture of sylvine (chloride of potassium) pure and crvstallised 
and of rock-salt (chloride of sodium). At present 17 shafts are worked 
and others are under construction, so that the annual production can be in- 
creased to I 200 000 tons. These shafts furnish two qualities of salt of 
different value : crude sylvinite, or sylvinite (kainite) containing iQ to 
25 % of chloride of potassium, and rich sylvnnite (manure salt) containing 
32 to 35 of chloride of ])otassium. These two salts are placed on the 
market crushed but untreated : after factory treatment, required for 
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csottcentration, they attain a purity of 80 to 95 % of cliloride of potassium 
and constitute commercial chloride of potassium. The tabular statement gi- 
ven below indicates conq^sely the average composition of the three salts : — 


1 

Chloride 
of pota<^<dum 
(K Cl) 

Pure 

potash 

(KiO) 

Ooride 
of ftodium 
(Na Cl) 

Sulphate 
of calcium ! 
(CaSOi) 

luaoluble 

aUvinitc (Kalnite) . . . 

Rich SiMnite (Manure Salt) 
Chloride of potassium 

19 to 25% 

32 to 35 

80 to 95 

12 to 16°/ 
20 to 22 

50 to 6 ) 

60 to 66 % 

50 to 55 

4 to 10 

2 to 5 % 
2 to 5 

X t(J 2 

10 to 12% 
9 to 12 
negUgible 


The following is the composit'on of rich sylvinite of Alsace : — 



j <Jl Potat^muin . 

35% 

Chloride | 

j of Sodium 

51.58 


. of Magnesiiiin 

0 18 

Sulphate | 

, of Calcium 

2 78 

‘ of Migncbium . 

traces 

Water . 

. 

0 70 

Insoluble 


9 76 

Pure Potash (K,0) . 

20 to 22 


III. — On the eve of the war, France and Germany cultivated ap- 
proximately the same area : the former 24 million hectares, the latter a 
little less than 27 million. But the yield was very different. German soil 
produced, in the period 1910 to 1914, 2 t 3 quintals per hectare of wheat, 
while French soil only produced 12 (). Intensive use of chemical products 
explain this enormous difference 

In IQTO, in the German Confederation, 486 million marks (600 million 
francs at par) wa*^ paid for 50 million (|uintals of fertiliser. Germany 
alone consumed 50 % of the world's supply of potash, while 25 % went 
to North America and the remainder to other countries. The quantity 
used per hectare is 7 kg. in Germany, 4.5 in Belgium, i kg. in England 
and 0.5 kg. in France (i). Thus in the whole world 119 000 tons of potash 
were used in 1895 and i no 000 tons in 1913, or 10 times as much ; on 
the other hand during the same period the progress of German consumption 
was in the ratio i to 75, while that of the above mentioned countries was 
only in the ratio i to 24. The return of Alsace to France may reverse the 
position. Indeed, to give an idea of the importance of the exploitation 
expected for Alsace alone, the programme for 1922 is as follows : 

Production : 500 000 tons of Potash (K^O), or 2 400 000 tons of crude 
salts, 8 000 per day. 


(i) A'cordlnp to the Tut i rmt ion'll of Acji*<iiltuTe, Production end Consump 

iton of Chemical Manuns at the World, 2n(l r>l Rotm, 1914 {Fd ) 
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Distribution of utilisable potash, proportional to the consumption in 
1913, according to the traffic on railways and internal canals : — 


France ao 000 metric tons 

Italy 7 000 

Switzerland 3 000 


Tote'll ... '50 000 (about) 


There remain _ 410 000 tons for French ports or the Rhine: — 


X'urth America 


300 000 tons 

The Netherlands 


40 000 

Great Britain . 


30 000 

Belgium .... 


10 000 

Scandinavia. 


30 000 


Total . . 

lioooo (about) 


This programme would require the construction of 8 or 9 factories at 
a cost of 20 million francs. 

IV. « — The official sale prices are as follows, on truck at Mulhouse, 
loaded in bulk: 

Kainite containing 12 15 % of potash (KgO) : u.21 fr. per unit of potash. 

Manure salts containing 20 -* 22 % of potash : 0.265 uniti^ji potash. 

Chloride of potash containing 50 to 60 % of potash : 0.375 fr. per unit. 

The invoice depends on to the strength in potash determined when 
leaving the sale office. 

V. — The author notes the disadvantages of the present arrangements 
for the sale of Alsatian potash salts and projKises an arrangement with 
the Kalisyndikat regarding quantities and exjKirts. He thinks that 
the representatives of the Kalisyndikat are dispo'^od to consider the 
ways and means which will enable the two great vSourccs of the world's 
potash to realise normal and suri. profits. 

For the next two or three years the Alsace mines will be able to yield 
annually the above mentioned 500 000 tons of pure potash. With such 
a supply it would be possible, by means of well e(piipped and well directed 
advertisement, to double or treble French consumption while leaving* 
plenty of scope for exportation. 

833 - Research on the Fertilising Value of ** Kalikalk*’, a New ^ otash Fertiliser, 
in Sweden. — SOdbrbaum, 11 G, m Miuidslande, No. 163, fran Ccnhalansialten fdr 
io sbkv&stndct pd jordbtuksonvidet, Storkhulm, xyiB; bUiumJiis(.d by CristbnsbiT 
H R ill Viddskrift for Phinleavh Vol, 26, Part i, pp. 186 187. Cnpcuhagfii, iqiQ. 

A potash fertiliser is now sold in Sweden under the name Kalikalk " 
(lime potash) which is made by crushing together felspar, limestone and 
gypsum, the mixture being then calcined at a temperature of 1150^. 

The author has tested the value of 3 samples of Kalikalk " containing 
varying proportions of its ingredients. The ])otash (KjO) content was 
between 5.4 and 5.8 %. Out of 100 parts of potash 74 to 98 were soluble 
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in 4% hydrochloric acid and 52 to 71 % in distilled witer. Besides 
potash, ** Kalikalk " contains about 37 % of silicic acid, about 33 % 
of lime, about 10 % of day, 8 to 10 % of sulphuric acid (SOj), 0.75 to 2 % 
(^ magnesia, 1.75 % of soda, 0.20 to 1.75 % of oxide of iron The ferti- 
liring value of the 3 above mentioned samples of “ Kalikalk"', compared 
with that of sulphate of potash, was tested on oats grown iu glass cylin- 
ders containing about 9 kg. of peat mould very poor in potash. As funda- 
mental fertilisei 13.5 g. of carbonate of lime, 7.26 g. of basic slag, 4.5 g. of 
Chile saltpeter, ig. of sulphate of magnesium and ig. of chloride of sodium 
were placed in each cylindei. The amounts of “ Kalikalk ** added were 
i»5 and 2g. for each cylinder. 

Resui^ts. — On the whole the tests have shown that the potash in 
“ Kahkalk " has an excellent fertilising effect, as was expected from the 
chemical analysis of this new fertiliser. “ Kalikalk " had even a some- 
what greater fertilising value than suiphate of potash aiid had a particularly 
good effect on the yield of grain. The respective fertilising values of the 
three different samples tested were approximately equal. 

834 - The Present Condition of Nitrogen-Fixation as regards Fertilisers. — whitp, 

A. W (Et. Colonel. Research Technical Division, Nitrate Division, Ordnance Department , 
Washington. D. C.), in The Journal of Industrtal and hn>;tneerin<i Chemtstry, Vol XI 
No. 3, pp. 23X-337 f 3 Diagrams. Kaston, Ta, March 1, 1919. 

Fixed nitrogen in some form is an essential constituent of all tlic 
higher animal and plant organisms. Since gun-powder came into general 
use, fixed nitiogen in the form of potassium, sodium and calcium nitrates 
has been of prime importance in warfare. The ammonia resulting fioin 
the destructive distillation of coal has been reco\cred, and used in the 
chemical industry for more than a omitnry. Fiee nitrogen foims nearly 
80 per cent, of the air, but it cannot be utilised in tJiis state, and though 
the chemist has known for many vt.irs how^ to combine this inert gis 
with other compounds in liis laboratory, it is only within the last twenty 
years, that the fixation ol nitrogen h«is been it^ognised is an industrial 
as well as a scientific problem. It was vSir Willi.mi Crookks who in 
called attention to the diininisliing snpjdy of Chilean nitrate and the pos 
sible famine that might ensue, us the result of the lack of nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

It is the first step in nitrogen fixation which is the most difficult. 
The nitrogen molecule, as it exists in the air, is very inert, and becomes 
active only at high temperatures, or in the presence of some activating 
subtrees known as catal>'sts which accelerate and facilitate the chemical 
reactions without, however, taking any part in them. The present in- 
dustrial processes may be classified as follows : 

i) The Arc Process, for the direct combination of the nitrogen and 
oxygen of the air to form nitric oxide, which subsequently “by oxidation 
with air and combination with water formS nitric add. For this proex'ss 
are required about 10.5 h. p.-years of electric energy per ton of nitiogen 
fixed as nitric add per annum. 
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2) 2 'Atf Cyanamide Process involving : — 

(а) The production of calcium carbide through reaction betiP^een 

lime and coke in an electric furnace. ^ 

(б) The interaction of calcium carbide and pure nitrogen at red heat 
to form calcium cyanamidc. 

(c) The decomposition of cyauaniide by steam under pressure to 
form ammonja 

(d) The oxidation of ammonia with air and combination with Water 
to form nitric acid. The power required by this process is approximatdy 
2.5 h. p -years per ton of nitrogen converted to nitric acid per annum. 

3) The Alitmimmn minde in which the aluminium nitride is 

made fiom aluminium oxide, coke, and nitrogen healed to a temperature 
of perhaps 1800^ C. in an electric furnace. This process has not been de- 
veloped far enough to show its ultimate power requirements, but it is 
approximately in the same class as the cyanamide process. The alumi- 
nium nitride after formation may be decomposed with steam, or dilute 
caustic solutions, yielding ammoiua and regeneiating the alumina. 

4) The direct synthetic ammonia frocess, usually called the liABER 
process, wherein nitrogen and hydrogen are combined in the presence of 
a catalyst at temperatures of from 500*^ to 6oo<> C. under a pressure of 100 at- 
mospheres or more. The ammonia made by this process is then oxidised 
and converted into nitric acid. Electrical energy is not necessary far this 
purpose and the total power requirements are only about ^ h. p.-year 
per ton of nitrogen fixed as nitric acid per annum. 

5) The Cyanide Process, wherein a mixture of sodium carbonate and 
coke, with iron in small quantities, is heated in a stream of pure nitrogen 
to a temperature of approximately iooo<>C., resulting in the formation 
of sodium cyanide, which may be decomposed with steam in order to yidd 
ammonia. The power lequired by this process is about as much as is 
needed by the Haber process. 

It will be seen that only the arc process forms nitric acid directly; 
all the others yield ammonia as their initied product. The ammonia may 
be oxidised to nitric oxide by air in the presence of a catalyst (usually 
platinum), working at 750^* to 850^ C. This oxidation process requires 
very little external energy. 

The accompanying table, which has been drawn up from the diagrams 
of the writer, shows how the production of inorganic nitrogen compounds 
increased during the war in different countries during 1909, 1913 and 
1917 ; the increase is expressed in tons of nitrogen. 


World Nitrogen Production in Tons, 


Chile sodium ntirale : — 


X909 

1913 

19x7 

United States 


46000 

86000 

15s 000 

Germany 


loi 000 

120 000 

— 

The Allies 


I SI 000 

1 76 000 

208 000 

Other Countries .... 

Totals. . . 

X98 ••• 

38t 

QOOO 

SYS Mt 
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As ammofidm, by-product of edks oven : — 





United States 

300 

40 000 

76 000 


United Kingdom 

75 000 

97 000 

1 1 2 000 


France 

II 800 

17 OCX) 

2 3 000 


Germany 

72 000 

102 000 

1 50 000 


Italy ' 

) 

( 

30 oon 


Russia i . , . . j 

} 31 000 

87000 ? 

7 000 


Other Countries j 

1 

( 

63 ()()'■) 


Totals .... 

SIS 

S 4 S 

401 400 

in. 

As Calcium cyanamide: — 





United States 


12 000 

I 2 IX )0 


Germany ... 

lU 0(H) 

1 2 000 

1 l(» tx»o 


Italy ... 

, / 

12 000 

JO ouo 


France and Switzcrl<uid . ... i 

\ 


jS ouo 


Austria 

1 

1 0 000 ' 

- 

lu 000 


Sweden and Norway | 

1 ) 

— 

8 000 


Other Countries 


J() 000 

8 000 


Totals. . . . 

so fee 

8ft too 

180 000 

IV. 

As product of electric arc process: — 





Sweden and Norway 

5 000 

J 0 500 

3X 000 


Other Countries 


3 300 

3 000 


Totals. . . . 

ft ftftft 

30 000 

34 000 

V. 

As product of the Haber synthetic process : — 





Germany . 

- 

8 000 

114 000 

VI. 

As product of other processes : — ^ 





Germany 

— 


59 000 


SUBfMARY : 




I. 

As Chile sodium nitrate 

tts Oft 

303 000 

373 000 

II. 

As ammonia, by-product of coke ovens . . . 

oil Oft 

343 000 

401 000 

III. Cyanamide process 

so too 

ftft too 

180 too 

IV. 

Electric arc process 

5 too 

30 too 

34 000 

V. 

Haber synlhethic process 


8 too 

114 000 

VI. 

Other proces*^ 



SO too 


General total. . . . 

ftftftOOO 

800 too 

1 300 00 # 


This Table shows (i) that, leaving out of consideration the Haber 
synthetic process, which is exclusively employed in Germany, the two 
processes that have had the greatest industrial dev elopment are the elec- 
tric arc and the calcium cyanamide processes. 

The electric are process, however, only furnishes about 3 % of the 
nitrogen necessary, in the form of inorganic compounds, for the world*s 
industries. Experts state that, in order to obtain good economic results, 

(i) The writer only claims approximate accuracy ftmliis diagrams : Cf. Intero. Inst, of 
Agriculture; Produciton el ronsommation des en^^rais chimiques dans U tnonde, 2nd. Edit., 1914 ; 
Mauvemant international dcs engrais et produits chimiques utiles d VagricuHute, passim, {Ed,), 
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it is necessary that the electrical power should be very dxeap. Some i^awert 
that the price should not exceed 12 dollars per h. p.-year, others say it 
must be as low as 8 dollars. Though there are attractive theoretical poa^ 
sibilities for increasing the efficiency of the arc process, it is dear that 
really large plants can only be established in regions like Sweden and 
Norway, where the natural conditions of the country permit of electric 
power being produced at a low cost. 

The caldum cyanamide process also requires large quantities of elec- 
trical energy, but only one-fourth as much as the arc process. It needs 
as raw materials large amounts of pure limestone and coke. It is, however, 
an interesting fact, that this is the process that has most developed, esped- 
.illy in (rennany, during the war. While many metals, on being heated 
in nitrogen, yield nitrides from which ammonia is easily obtained, alumi- 
iiitiin nitride has received most attention, because of the possibility of 
using the alumina, which remains as a by-product, for the aluminium 
industry. The commercial developnients of the past have not been suc- 
cessful, and though more is hoped from the installations now being tested 
in America, it must still be regarded as rather an unproven process. Like 
the arc process it requires much electrical energy. 

The cyanide process does not require electrical power and uses as its 
raw materials sodium carbonate, coke, iron and pure nitrogen. The iron 
is always recoverable, and if the cyanide is converted into ammonia under 
proper conditions, the sodium carbonate can also be recovered. This 
process has been carefully studied by the United States Govermflint and 
by several American corporations during the war, because it does not 
require a large amount of electrical power, biit its commercial possibili- 
ties have not yet been established. At present, this process involves much 
capital, labour, and heavy repair costs, but must not, however, be condem- 
ned in its present immature form. 

The direct synthesis of ammonia from nitrogen and hydrogen has 
been much developed in Cfennany, and the name mOvSl frequently associated 
with it is that of PIabkk. The reaction between nitrogen and hydrogen is 
extremely simple to write, but very difficult to carry out economically. 
To do so involves the solution of many problems which may be divided 
into the following groups 

i) preparation ol pure nitrogen ; 2) preparation of pure hydrogen ; 
j) preparation and preservation of catalyst ; 4) construction of plant, which 
must work at a high temperature and under high pressure. 

The arc process alone directly fixes the atmospheric nitrogen with 
the oxygen associated with it in the air ; in all the other processes, it is 
necessary first to separate the nitrogen from all the other gases present 
in the air. The liquid air process most satisfactorily solves the problem 
of obtaining sufficient pure nitrogen in a cheap and reliable manner. A 
nitrogen column, as delivered to the United States plants, has an hourly 
capacity of 20 000 cu. ft. of dry nitrogen with less than o.i per cent oxygen 
or an expenditure of 180 h. p.-hrs. 

In order to obtain synthetic ammonia, not only nitrogen, but also 
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hydtogen is reqtdred ; that is to say a mhcture of the two gases containing 
75 % hydrogen by volume is needed. Hydrogen is formed as a by-pro- 
duct in the dectrol3rtic preparation of soda or caustic potash, but the ex- 
pense of collecting and purifying it is considerable. Hydrogen and oxygen 
can also be made by the electrolysis of water, but it is difficult to find 
a location where both gases can be used to advantage. Hydrogen can be 
obtained by the action of steam upon red-hot iron, and by the water-gas 
reaction wherein steam reacting with coke produces approximately equal 
volumes of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. By further reaction with 
steam on the carbon monoxide in the presence of a catalyst, approximately 
equal quantities of carbon dioxide and pure hydrogen are produced, so 
that for I volume of easily eliminated carbon dioxide, 2 volumes of 
hydrogen are obtained. Although this process necessitates a long and 
elaborate ])urification of the gas, manufacturers at the present moment 
seem inclined to prefer it to the other methods. 

As regards the future of the nitrogen fixation industry, the writer re- 
marks that it depends upon two factors, the demand for fixed nitrogen, 
and its price. These two factors arc in part independent, and in part 
linked together, for a lowered price is certain to cause a greater demand. 
The principal demand of the last few years has, however, been for munitions, 
and the demand was an insistent one, which had to be met, regardless of 
price. On the other hand, the great normal demand for fertilisers has 
been restricted to a minimum. The largest demand for fixed nitrogen 
in the future will probably be for fertilisers, and the use of the latter will 
be very largely a matter of price. 

From IQ09 to 1917, there was, roughly speaking, an increase of fifty 
per cent, in output for fixed nitrogen for each fotir-year period, but it 
is not probable that 1921 will show such a proportionate increase, although 
if all the resources of Chile, and all the facilities in the way of coke ovens 
now under construction, and all the fixation plants should be utilised, the 
year 1920 might well see a possible production of 25 per cent, nior^ than 
in 1917, when the war was at its height. 

What will be the cost of production ^ The cheapest source of fixed 
inorganic nitrogen will undoubtedly be the ammonia from by-product 
coke ovens, and the cost of collecting it and jmtting it into marketable 
form is small. The coke ovens of the world can now produce more 
fixed nitrogen than the world used from all sources tea years ago. It is 
probable that Chilean nil rate could if necessary, be sold at lower prices 
than in former years. 

The fixation processes w ill therefore have to be prepared to meet pos- 
sible low prices. The cost of nitrogen in the staple raw materials, sodium 
nitrate and ammonium sulphate, varied in America from 2 dollars to 16 dol- 
lars per hundred pounds in the years 1900-1915. It is manifest that a 
process which is to produce a large proportion of the world's fixed nitrogen 
must be able to compete with these materials. Smaller factories may 
produce specialised products such as sodium nitrate and anhydrous ammo- 
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nia for which there is a demand, large in itsdf, but small in proportiotl to 
the world's total demand* 

Conclusions. — In competing with Chilian nitrate and coke oven am- 
monia, the cyanamide and arc processes arc both handicapped by the re- 
quirement of large amounts of electrical power. ^ The same might be said 
of the nitride process, but this possesses a possible advantage in the re- 
covery of alumina as a by-product. The cyanide process labours under 
the disadvantage of small manufacturing units, but it needs little electric 
power, while' its by-products such as formates, are useful. 

The direct synthetic ammonia process presents great engineering and 
chemical difficulties, but has much possibility of future development. If 
an inventor could find a catalyst active at 300^C. and allowing of the pres- 
sure necessary to the reaction to be reduced to 30 atmospheres, it would 
be possible to eliminate many of the difficulties wliich at present hinder 
the development of the process. There is no theoretical reason why such 
a catalyst should not be made, and its discovery would offer the possibility 
of cheaper fixed nitrogen than any heretofore known. 

835 - Transformation 0! Explosives Into Fertilisers. — Lissonb, s , in industHe 
Chimtche, Year I, No. i, pi» 29-30 Mllnn. 20 July, 1919. 

Unused explosives which fill military magazines may constitute very 
rich nitrogenous fertilisers as they contain much ammonium nitrate, but it 
would be dangerous to make them over as they stand to cultivato^jj^ For 
this reason the Italian Government has emplo^’^ed Prof. F.Garelli, Director 
of the Laboratory of Industrial Chemistry of the “ R. Politecnico " 
of Turin in studying how to transform explosives into fertilisers. 
For separating the nitrate of ammonia from the mixture Prof. GareLLI 
takes advantage of the great solubility of this nitrate in water. By add- 
ing a fixed quantity of water to the explosive mixture in special vessels 
and letting the tliick liquid settle, he obtained a dense solution of nitrate of 
ammonia which he decanted. To this solution he added and mixed pow- 
dered peat and after rapid drying he obtained a fertiliser which he calls 
" nitrated peat " and which has the following jK^rcentage composition. — 
Water 17.8 ; Ash 18.8 ; Nitrate of Ammonia -42.8 ; Organic matter 
20.6. ThtvS fertiliser is a blackish powder and contains 16.4 of nitrogen 
(7-5 % nitric nitrogen ; 7.5 of ammoniacal nitiogen ; 1.4 % of 
organic nitrogen) plus 0.6 % of iffiosphoric anhydride and 1.8 % of 
potash. Its composition is therefore similar to that of nitrate of soda 
and can be used instead of the latter in manuring cultivated land. 

J£xi)eriments required for ascertaining the fertilising value of “ ni- 
trated i)eat have been entrusted to Prof. Cnrj'j GAMACCino, Director of 
the provincial professorship of Agriculture at Turin, but the results of 
some exixiriments made in the Alba district already warrant the assert- 
ion that the new fertiliser has an effect about equal to that of nitrate 
of soda. 
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Harotts^ J. 3. [Ktntvuky Agricultural Experiment Station) in The Journal of Indmtrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. XI, No. 4 , pp. 332-315» 4 Baston, Pa., April i 
igxg. 

The objects of the experiments described in this paper were to study 
the eflfect of manganese on the growth of wheat under different conditions, 
and to find out a new source of this element for agricultural use. 

In the case of water cultures, a certain amount of manganese was 
found 40 stimulate the growth of wheat and increase the nitrogen content 
of the grain. With pot cultures, the best results were obtained by adding 
5 gm. of carbonate of manganese per 8.500 kg. of soil, that is to say, 
by using 0.028 per cent, of manganese. 

The writer examined some samples of basic slag which he found to 
contain an average of 5 per cent, of manganese, hence ho suggests that it 
is possible that some of the benefit to crops resulting from the use of this 
fertiliser on certain soils, may be due to this element. 


857 - Systematie, MorphologiOi and Anatomic Study of the Chlaenaceste in Mada<*> 

gaSOar* — OJ^ rard, P/luc, m AnnaUs du Mu:>h LoUmial di Matsvilh, Yt.ir XXVil, siil 

Half-year, Vd. VII, Part I, pp. 1 bibliography of 34 publKalionq Pans Maa- 

acflle, 19x9, 

The author revises the still little known family of the Chlaenaceae, a 
family essentially of Madagascar, and of which the plants are chiefly orna- 
mental (very little is known of their uses). 

This family, in which 27 species were recorded before the present 
publication, now numbers 38 species, the author having described li 
new ones. 

The author has finally adopted 7 genera which are Saicochlaem 
(5 species), Xeiochlamys (11), Leptocklaena (7), Schizochlatm (6), Rhodo- 
chlaena (5), Kylochlaem (2), Eremochkma (2). 


ACRICUITURAL 

BOTANY, 

CHBIOSIRY 

AND 

PHYSIOLOGY 
OP PLANTS 


838 - The Chemical Constituents 0! Natural Rice and Polished Rice.— See No 870 of 

this Review 


839 *- The Composition of the Fruit of VHis hederacea (Virginia Creeper); the 
Oils of these Fruits. — See No 994 of thw Review. 

8|o ~ Extraction of Arbutin and Quebrachite from the Leaves of Hakea lau^ 

r/na. —BouRQtJELoT, B and IltRisSEY, fl, ui Comptes Rendus de VAcadim%e des 
Sciences, Vol. 168, No. 8, pp. 414-417. Paris, February 24, 1910. 

Hakea laurma R. Br. (synon. H, eucalyptoidcis Meissn) is a tree 
of the family Proteaceae, native of Australia and cultivated in France 
on the Meditenanean coast. The authors have applied to tbi^ study 
of the leaves of this tree the biociicmical method used for plants rich in 
tannin, that is to say extiactjon with boiling alcohol ; distillation of 
the alcohol , precipitation, almost complete, with sub-acetate of lead , con- 
centration of the extract under reduced pressure , recovery of tHe extract 
with thymol water ; estimation of reducing Sugar in this solution ; ro- 
tation found and successive addition of invertin and emulsin. The exa- 
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mination of the figures obtained shows that the leaves 6f Hakea cdutaiu (i) 
Saccharose as is usual in all phanerogams ; li) ,Two hydrolysable gluco- 
sides, of which one is arbutin ; {3) a leevo-rotary, non-hydrolysable element, 
quebrachite. 

The authors describe in detail the method of extraction of arbutin 
and quebrachite and finally remark that these two elements have already 
been found together in the leaves of Grevtllea robusfa A. Cunn», a tree 
also belonging to the family Proteaceae. 

84X - Study of the Bloehemloal Changes Due to Environment. Rosenheim, o (rhy- 

hiological I,aboratoiy, King’s College, l^ondoii), in Thf Biochemical Jour naif Vol. XXIl, 
Nq 4, pp 28*5 289 -f Bibliogiaphy of 14 References. I^ondon, December 1918. 

In his experiments, the writer found that the amount of chromogenic 
substance contained in the inflorescence of the edelweiss (Lcontopodiunt 
alpinum) varies according to the altitude at which the plant grows. Thus, 
plantvS grown in London at an altitude of 80 111., contain only one fourth 
of the amount found in plants collected in the Alps at an average altitude 
of 2000 ni. The chromogenic substance is probably a flavone. These 
facts illustrate the biochemical adaptation of alpine plants to changed 
environment, and speak in favour of the assumption that the biological 
significance of flavones in the plant consists in their protective action against 
the injurious influence of ultra-violet light. The growing season of al- 
pine plants coincides with the maximum intensity of chemical sunlight 
in the year, and the necessity of some protective mechanism of the living 
protoplasm against the injurious action of ultra-violet light is ap^rent. 
The writer's experiments with other alpine plants {San fra ga sp., Dryas 
octopctala and Campanula pusilla alba) corroborated these results. When 
examined in February, a month in which the amount of ultra-violet light 
in London is extremely low, they contained hardly any flavones, whereas 
later, in July, the presence of flavones was easily detected. 

842 - Influence of Light on t^e Absorbtlon by Plants of Organic Matter In the 
Soil. ~ Ceuri\n m. Besteiho and Micujx Dttrand, in Compti^ Rt ndm deV Academic 
di'i 5 fnwtfs,Vol. C1,XVTII, No 9, p]> 4(7-170 INtnuh , 3919 

Research carried out on a light-demanding plant, Pisuni sativum^ 
with a view to the study of the problem, “have plants living in feeble 
light the faculty ot obtaining their carbon, which under the circumstance 
in which they li\'e might be insufficiently obtained by the action of chlo- 
loph^dl from carbonic acid gas in the air, by drawing from the soil a larger 
quantity of carbon contained in organic substances ? " 

The conclusions drawn from the research are : - 

(1) The ])lants increased in dry matter by amounts proportional to 
the intensity of light to which they wer^!* exposed. 

(2) The roots as well as the parts of the plant above ground de- 
veloped proportionately to the light in which the plants grew. 

(3) The different individuals drew from the nutritive medium a 
quantity of glucose proportional to the intensity of light in which they 
were cultivated. 
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(4) l^e tome weight of roots absorbed considerably more glucose 
under feeble light than under strong %ht. 

(5) The same weight of the entire plant absorbed from the culture , 
medium a quantity of glucose appreciably the same under different 
intensities of light. 

For the pea, therefore, there is neither parallelism nor compensation 
between the absorption of carbon by the green leaves from the carbonic 
add gas in the air and the absorption of organic carbon by the roots from 
the soil. 

843 - Influence of fontlnuedand Intermittent Action of Light and Heaton Growth 

— Jacobi, (Biol»jqi><ho Vcrsmh‘tan’^tall dcr Alc«ifltmie der Wih^^ensihafteii 

in Wien), in Akademic der Wt^sen^chaficn tn Wttn Sttzuni^sbeftchte, Abteilung 

Vol 127 , Part, 4 Mild pp ^ri ^ % Vicnin, 1 )i 8 . 

The author submitted small plants of wheat (Tnftcutn vulgare) to 
the action of various physical agents considered as stimulating, such as 
continued and intermittent action of light and heat, action of mono- 
chromatic light, etc. 

He has observed the following effects exercised by these different agents 
on the growth of the plants:— 

Intermittent action of light or heat brought to bear on the young 
plants of wheat caused an acceleration in the growth followed by slowing 
down which brought it back to normal. Continuous and steady illumina- 
tion by means of white light and also steady darkening had no influence 
on the regularity of the rate of growth. 

Continuous illumination by means of monochromatic sources of light 
(blue, yellow, green), on the contrary caused irregular growth. The growth 
of plants submitted to monochromatic illumination is greater than that 
of etiolated plants, that is to say plants kept in continuous obscurity. 
Plants submitted to yellow monochromatic illunanation attained the 
greatest height. 

844 - The InHuence of Sunlight upon the Action of Stomata in Certain Giamineae,— 

Gray, F ,andrriRcr, (t J. (I,claud Stanfoid Junior University, California) in American 

Jourml of Botany t Vol VI, No. 4, pp i3i-i*»5 I 18 diagrams -j- Bibliography of 9 publi- 
cations. Lancaster Pa , April, 1919 

The writers give a short summary of the literature dealing with the 
mechanism of the stomata, and state that the study of these papers led 
them to make certain experiments which showed that the turgidity of 
the guard-cells is a necessary factor in producing and maintaining their 
elasticity, but that the direct agent controlling the opening and closing of 
the stomata is the sunlight. 

The writers then give the result of their experiments with wheat 
{Triticum vulgare), cultivated oats [Avena sativa), rye [Secale^ cereale) bar- 
ley {Hordeum sativum) and wild oats (Avfna fatua). These gramineae 
were grown in a greenhouse under different soil and moisture conditions 
and with varying degrees of illumination, and were examined at various 
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stages of their vegetative growth. As a control^ some of the same species 
were grown out of doors. 

It was found, that these gramineae react similarly but not identic- 
ally, under like conditions, for each species displays individual differences 
which partly explain the differences in needs and behaviour that are 
familiar to the practical farmer. Thus barley, wheat, and oats live under 
essentially similar conditions of soil and of moisture, while rye is best grown 
in drier and warmer localities. The following observations, however, 
apply equally to all the four species : i) the stomata open in the presence 
of light and close in darkness ; 2) increase or decrease in the amount of 
light, when it has reached a minimum intensity, will have a corresponding 
effect upon the width of the stomatal openings ; 3) the opening and clos- 
ing of the latter being accomplished by the changes in shape of the guard- 
cells of the stomata, a minimum amount of moisture in the soil is required 
by each species in order to produce and maintain the turgidity of the guard- 
cells, without which changes in their shape arc impossible. 

H45 - Alteration of Cellular Exchange and Permeability at Temperatures near 
Freezing Point. — Pantaxelli, E. (n Stazione dl Patologia vegetale di B.oma), 
in AUt della R. Accademia dei Lincel, Serie Quinta^ Rendiconti, Classe di Scienxe fi» 
stche, matemaliche e naturah, Vol. XXVIII, Part. 5-6, Half-Year, pp 205-209. 
Rome, March 2 and 16, 1919 

The author has deduced from previous experiments that the resistance 
of tilants to cold is not in proportion to the concentration of the cel 5%, 
nor to the acids or salts which it contains, but according to the proportion 
of sugar which the cell is able to retain during the cold period (i). 
The question was whether the sugar acted simply as a source of energy 
in respiratory combustion (2) or if it protected the protoplasm against 
eventual auto-digestion (3). 

With this object it was necessary to observe the alimentary exchange 
of the cell at a minimum temperature. But, as it had been ascertained 
that in aerial organs exposed to very low temperatures there was a rapid 
loss of water by transpiration it was suspected that oue of the chief factors 
causing death by cold is the gie«it increase of the permeability of the plasm 
to water and liquids, all the' more so since it has been shown (Nageij 1861; 
Dixon and A'Tkins 1913 ; Maximov 1914) that plasm when frozeu became 
com])lotely permeable. To control the changes in permeability during 
the cold period it was therefore necessary to use organs which could be 


(i) Sc‘c /?., Dec. 1918, No. 1340 — See also R,, Nov. 1918, No. 1217. (Ed.) 

(2 RespiraUon acts also at low temperatures at the expense of carbohydrates so 
long us thcic arc any (Author* s note). 

(i) IVANOFF (1901), FAILADIN and KoSTyjfSCHBW (1906), DllCANO (191a), Fanta- 
NETJA (1914) have alua<ly shown lliat so long as a vegetable cell has sugar at its 
dlsposiUon it does not cousume albumens, or rather that decomposition is compensated 
by synthesis ; but as •>oon as the sugar is exhausted autodigestion of proteins is noticed. 
Fsrmi (1912) also has made numerous contributions demonstrating the preservative or 
antiproteolytic action of sugar. (Aidhor*s note), 
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submerged under’ water without loss of functional activity. The author 
sdected the pulp (endocarp) of the tangerine orange [Citrus nobilis) which 
has the further advantages of being sufBiciently large to furnish matter 
necessary for control, of having a homogeneous structure, of containing 
a minimum of dead cells, and of being prepared without suffering injury. 

One half of each fruit was analysed before being placed in the refri- 
gerator and the other half afterwards. 

As it was proved that vseparated quarters of orange froze at about 
— 60C., in some scries of experiment the temperature was not allowed to 
go below — 5®.5C ; in one series of experiments the temperature was 
lowered until death resulted from freezing. The lowest temperature 
was maintained for at least 12 hours. Then the matter was at once exam- 
ined before the temperature had time to rise 

The results show that the cells of the endocarp of a tangerine orange 
subjected to cold at a temperature near that of freezng present : — 

(1) A progressive increase in cellular permeability indicated : [a) 
by a rapid emission of water from tissue Kept dry ; [b) by exosmose from 
tissue placed in water. It is helped by certain subvStances. which rapidly 
penetrate the cell (glycerin, ethyl alcohol, citric acid, free alkali). 

(2) Rapid destruction of sugar, controlled by provision of substances 
which are capable of being absorbed and used in respiration (glycerin, 
ethyl alcohol, dtric add) or by substances which hinder exosmose of 
sugars or of the intermediate products of respiration (sodium chloride, 
phosphate of potash, dtric add). Sugars present in the exterior liquid 
(saccharose, glucose) do not act in this way because they are not absor^d. 

(3) ^Considerable auto-digestion of protein*^, all the more important 
when the exosuiose of soluble products of digestion is helped and the 
destruction of the sugars is more rapid. 

8^6 - Relation of Physiological Characters 0! Autumn and Spring Cereals to the 
Temperature and Periodicity of Growth Phenomena. — s« c No oi ihi<i 

jReifiew. 

847 - Research on the Mineral Nutrition of Plants. ~ UAxf- p , in Annain de rins 

fituf Pa^frur, Vol XXXIII, No i. pp 140X7'^ 'Inbles, R 1 ic: P.nm, IVtuth T910 
The author endeavours to determine what clomenls should be contained 
in a purely mineral solution capable of ensuring the complete growth of 
maize cultivated out of reach of microbes. 

The complete development of maize can take place in a medium con- 
taining the II following elements N, P, K. S, Ca, Mg, Fe, Cl, Si, 
Zn, Mn, and in addition Na (the utility of which has still to be demon- 
strated) when this medium is prepared without being particulary careful 
of the purity of the water and the components which form part of it. Buf 
if some care is taken in selecting the commercial products used, and it 
distilled water of reasonable purity is used, it is found that the plant cann6t 
^mplete its cycle of growth in su^ a purified solution ; to the ii elements 
in the ordinary solution it is, in that case, necessary to add one or more 
elements which have to be ascertained and it is probable that these will 
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be found among those whose utility has already been admitted, that is to 
say aluminium (Al), boron (B), fluorine (F), iodine (I), and arsenic (As). 
A delicate question presents itself when the problem is attacked experi- 
mentally ; in what degree of concentration should the plant be ofiered these 
complementary elements ? In fact, the results given by a preliminary se- 
ries of experiments, in which these complementary elements were given 
in the form of sulphate of aluminium, borate of sodium, fluoride of sodium 
and iodide of potassium at a strength of ^/6eooo> showed the author that 
these 4 elements had been offered in too great strength. In a second se- 
ries of experiments in which the elements in question were given in the 
same form at a strength of ^/looooo author came to the same con- 
clusion. 

In a third scries of experiments he used the following strengths : — 
sodium arseniate ^/soooooi sodium fluoride Vsooooo*’ aluminium sulphate 
Vioooool sodium borate Vasoooo* potassium iodide Vwoooo- Suppressing 
one of the elements in the solution containing the ii indisx)ensable 
elements plus sodium and the 5 complementary elements, 5 other 
different mediums were prepared corresponding to the same number of 
sets of plants; finally a last set was given a nutritive solution using 
spring water and ordinary commercial products except in the case of the 
complementary elements. This third series of exj^eriments included 
therefore 7 sets of x)lants cultivated respectively in the following 
mediums : — 

lyot I : « — Solution containing the ii indispensable elements (plus 
sodium) and the 5 complementary elements. 

hot II : The same solution leaving out fluorine. , 

hot III : • — The same solution leaving out arsenic, 
hot IV : * - The same solution leaving out boron, 
hot V : — • The .same solution leaving out aluminium, 
hot VI : — The same solution lea\ing out iodine, 
hot VII (Control): - Solution with si)ring water containing onl}- 
the II indis])C*nsable elemeiit.s. 

The determination of the dr> weight of the plants, of the water eva- 
I)orated by each plant, and of the water evaporated to ])roduce 1 kg of 
dry vegetable matter, has led to the conclusion that boron, aluminium, 
fluorine, and iodine are indispensable for the growth of maize in the same 
measure as N, P, K, Ca, Mg, S, Fe, Cl, Si, Mn, Zn which gives a total of 
15 elements (leaving out Na the utility of which has still to be proved) ; 
the number ot elements of which maize is composed is therefore 18, count- 
ing C, H and O, the most abundant of all. 

As for arsenic, it is shown to be harmful. 

The author hastens to add that the composition of this “ complete 
solution cannot be generalised from the point of view of vegetable phy- 
siology ; it is probable only that the requirements of cultivated gramineae 
in mineral elements are much the same as those of maize, but it is certain 
that the cruciferae (cabbage) and leguminosae (i^as, beans, vetch, lupins) 
do not grow well in a solution which is suitable for maize ; each family, 
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each genus of plants has its own particular requirements which have a bear* 
ing on the nature of the elements or on their degree of concentration in 
the nutritive medium. There are however some elements common to all 
the solutions which suit various plants, such are ; — N, P, K, S, Ca, Mg, 
Fe, and possibly Cl and F : but it is not possible to affirm that the same is 
true for rare elements when it is noted that Mn and Zn play more or less 
the part of antidotes against poisons of alimentary origin. In this sense 
the elements of the solution can be classified in 2 categories ; the first con- 
tains elements of organisation, the second rare elements whose functions, 
still little known, consist in preventing poisoning due probably to the accu 
mulation of transition compounds during the changes which alimentary 
sub stances undergo. 

These observations only relate to the alimentary poisoning in maize 
due to privation of zinc or manganese : there is nothing to j^rove that, under 
the influence of the same causes, plants of other kinds react in the same way ; 
in other tenns there is nothing which warrants the deduction from these 
results that rare elements indispensable to one species are also indispensa* 
ble to another. It is even explicable that a definite chemical function can 
be ensured in the plant by two near chemical elements, which is to admit 
physiological isomorphism, but limited to rare elements. 

Finally, in the course of his research the author has noted that develop- 
ment is more regular with plants cultivated in solutions prepared with 
ordinary salts than in those prepared with pure chemicals ; a greater 
tendency to accidents of iodism is also observed in maize cultivated in so- 
lutions which are chemically jmre. It seems therefore that pure solutions 
have certain defects which cannot howevcT be attributed to the absence of 
one nt more of the elements which are indispensable to maize since the plants 
of best growth reach as great weight as the control ])lants : in fact the author 
was able to eliminate these defects by ])lacing small amrciits of organic salts, 
(citrate of sodium and lactate of calcium mixed in equal weights ; humus ta- 
ken fiom a compost) in th(' nutritive solutimi. The results obtained in conse- 
quence of these very small additional amounts of organic matter indicate 
the beneficial influence of organic matter added to the mineral solution, 
but it has been shown at the same time tlvat organic matter is not indispen- 
sable, if seminal reserves, which are not negligible in weight as they 
amount to about 4 or 5 decigiammes in each grain, are excepted. 

If it is desired to assure good vegetative i)rogress, it is a good thing 
to rejdace the ferrous sulphate in the nutrient solution by ferric sulphate 
so that the solution may not be too weak in free oxygen. 

848 - The Influence of Chlorides on the Growth of Certain Agricultural Plants.— 

I. Tottingham, W. K., a Preliminary Study of the Influence of Chlorides on the Growth 
of Certain Agricultural Plants, in Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, Vol. XI, 
• No. I, pp. 1*^2, 8 Tables, Bibliography of 8i publications. I,ancaster, Pa., January 15, 
1919. — IT. Hendry, G W., Relative Effect of Sodirun Chloride on the Development of 
Certain Eegumes. Ibid. Vol. X, No. 6 , pp 246-249* September 1918. 

I. A preliminary study of the influence of chlorides on the groic^h of 
certain agricultural plants, • - A survey of tlie scientific literature dealing 
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with the physiological part played in the plant* organism by dilorine diowa 
that the various investigators hold very different opinions. While some 
consider chlorine to be indispensable to plants* nutrition, others regard 
it as useful, but not essential. Further, previous fidd and greenhouse experi- 
ments have proved that the effects of chlorides upon plants are extremdy 
variable, and depend to a large extent upon the sjpecies, the t3rpe of soil, 
and the complex of factors considered as climate. The chlorides of the dif- 
ferent alkaline metals are not equally efficadous, but according to 
may be dassed in the following descending order : — Chlorides of sodium, 
potassium, rubidium, lithium and caesium. The writer has studied the 
effect of the chlorides of sodium and potassium upon different plants 
growing in Knop’s solution in the greenhouse and, in certain cases, in 
the field. 

The introduction of potassium and sodium chlorides into water cultures 
but slightly affected wheat plants (Triticum sativum) during the first five 
weeks after gennination. Buckwheat (Polygonum Fagopyrum), on the other 
hand, was deddedly affected by the addition of these cUorides. Although 
the seed production remained apparently undisturbed, the length of roots, and 
the 3deld of dry matter were reduced. The radish (Raphanus sativus) in 
soil cultures in the greenhouse responded only slightly to the application of 
potassium and sodium chlorides together with a complete fertiliser. Under 
the same conditions, these chlorides had a favourable effect upon th^^rrot 
(Daucus Carota) increasiffg the yield of dry matter and the percentage of 
sugars ; the reverse, however, was found to occur in the case of the parsnip 
(Pashnaca sativa). 

The sugar-beet (Beta vulgans) gave the same general responses to 
clilorides as did the carrot when grown in the greenhouse. The chlorides 
greatly increased the 5rield in dry matter and the glucose content of the 
roots. Similar results were obtained from the application of common salt 
alone to beets grown in the field. 

The potato (^olamim iuhcro^im) 1 roduced increased yields of dry mat- 
ter in the tuber, when potassium chloride was applied in place of potassium 
sulphate. As regards the peicentage of starch, different varieties of potato 
responded dilferently ; in some it was decreased, while in others it remained 
unaffected. The results indicated that the variety of plant was more im- 
portant than the type of soil in determining this effect of the chlorides. In 
field crops, sometimes the chlorides produced a decrease in the dry mat- 
ter of the tubers without altering their quality (Triumph variety), while at 
others, no noticeable change was effected (Rural New Yorker). Sodium 
chloride applied alone altered the composition of the tubers but slightly, 
though it affected thdr quality seriously. 

Proceeding from the observed effects of chlorides upon diastase and 
other enzymes which act upon carbohydrates, the writer advances the 
tentative h3q)othesis, that the varied physiological responses of different 
kinds and varieties of plants to chlorides may be due to the regulation of 
enzyme activity by these salts. 

On the whole, it appears quite possible, that further investigation may 
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lead to the devdopment of practical rules for the use of chlorides in agricul- 
ture, due account being taken of those crops injured by these compounds, 
and of dimatic and soil conditions* 

II, Relative effect of sodium chloride on the development of certain le- 
gumes. — The visible effects exercised upon the plants by sodium chloride 
were as follows : i) retarded germination ; 2) retarded growth in height ; 
3) reduction in number of leaves ; 4) reduction in dimension of leaves ; 
5) dday in flowering; 6) reduction in number of root nodules; 7) re- 
duction in size of nodules ; 8) premature death. 

Of all the varieties used in these experiments the lyima bean {Phaseoltis 
lunatus) and the white lepary {P. acutifolius var. Uitifolius Freeman), 
were the most affected by the application of sodium chloride. The bean 
(Vida Faba), the black eye cowpea (Vigna sinensis), and the chickpea 
(Cicer arietinum), were less affected by sodium chloride than any of the 
other plants, which included in addition to those already mentioned, the 
following different varieties of beans: — “ cranberry “ small white", 
" red kidney ", " I^ady Washington", " pink ", " red Mexican ", " bayo ", 
" blue pod ". 

849 - Influence of Fluorides on Vegetation, oautibh, a., cind clausmann, p., in 

Comptes Kendus de VAcotUmU des Sciences, Vol. 168, No. 20, pp. 976 982. Paris, 

May 19, 1919. 

The authors have jjrevioubly established the fact that fluorine is always 
found together with phosphorus in living cells, that it is found in the tis- 
sues of all animals and plants and that it becomes localised in some of them ; 
this generalisation and this effective localisation have led the author to 
the conclusion that fluorine is necessary in the economy of life. As plants 
must ncessarily take this element from the fluorides and fluophosphates of 
the soil in which they grow, the authors have studied tip- conditions favour- 
able to this assimilation by the plant and what happens to different 
crops when enriched by, or depiivcd of, fluorides. With this object the 
authors have carried out a series of expeiimental cultures in large garden 
pots, comparing crops in soil as free as possible from fluorine with crops 
in the same soil to which fluorine was artificially added ; after having 
tested several soils they finally adoj^ted purified birch wood charcoal (after 
washing with acids and boiling water it contains only 1.87 mgm. of fluorine 
per kg, ; it is the only known medium almost free from fluorine) . This char- 
coal medium to which manure and arable soil were added has the following 
comijosilion : — Washed charcoal, 1000 gm. (fluorine equal to 0.00187 gm.); 
AlgOg added in the form of gelatinous aliunina, 120 gm. (FI =- o); chalk, 
730 gm. (FI 0.002 gm.); humus 27.J gm.; very fertile arable soil, bb gm, 
(FI = 0.007 gm.); CaHPOi, 24 gm.; KNOg, 34 m i (NH4)2SO^, 30 gm. 
NaCl, 3 gm.; MgCOj, 68 gm.; MnClg, 0.80 gm ; ZnCOa 0-^7 SiO* 
(gelatinous), 17 gm.; FeS04, ^^o gm.; Arseniate of soda 1.4 gm. This 
complete mixture, fairly permeable to water,*' composed of indispensable 
mineral and biological fertilising elements, contained therefore only 
xz mgm. of fluorine per kg. or 3.97 mgm, per pot. 
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Each kind of plant was cultivated in 3 pots; the first contained the char- 
coal medium of which the composition has just been given ; the second con- 
tained the same soil artificially fluorated, that is to say 300 mgm. of fluorine 
(77 times as much as in the first pot) were added in the form of fluoride of 
potassium ; the third pot contained ordinary garden soil to complete the 
comparison. 

Thirteen species belonging to widely differing families (Cruciferae 
Caryophyllaceae, Papaveraceae, I/eguminosae, Gramineae, Chenappdiaceae 
Convolvulaceae, Boiaginao, l4liaceae,Compositae,Canabiaceae),were placed 
under exj)eriment. The outliors record for each plant, and respectively for 
each pot, the mean height of the phint the state of vegetative development, 
the weight of seed, dry weight, etc. 

The data show that out of the 13 species grown, 7 benefited by fluorine 
(cress, cabbage, EschoUzia, spinach, viper’s bu gloss, spiirrey, hemp); 
3 were unaffected (convolvulus, onion, rye) ; and 3 gave crops inferior to 
those of the control plants, (svveetpea, chickpea, centaury). 

Experiments in open fields and with other fluorides are now in progress. 

850 - Effect of Certain Compounds of Barium and Strontium on the Growth of Plants. 

— McIIakguy., J. S (Chemist, Kentucky Agricultural Erpeiiment Station), in Journal 
of A(>ncuUural Vol.XVl, No 7, pp. 183-194 -f i Plate Washington, Febmary 17 

1919 

Although it has been known for more than a century that pldffts are 
able to extract appreciable amounts of the relatively insoluble compounds 
• of barium contained in soil, very little scientific investigation has been made 
to determine whether or not the compounds of this element have any 
special function in plant economy. Because the compounds of barium are 
poisonous when taken into the animal body, there appears to be a general 
impression that they would exert a similar influence upon plants. 

The writer has already shown, from the results of a former investiga- 
tion, that small amounts of barium < an be readily detected and determin- 
ed quantitively in the ash of tobacco, maize, potatoes, and a number of 
other plants grown under normal conditions in the field (i). The object 
of the present experiments was to determine (by growing plants in nutrient 
solutions) the effect of some of the well-known compounds of barium, and 
of the closely related metal strontium, upon the development of plants 
Barium and strontium carbonates, in the absence of calcium carbonate, are 
poisonous to plants, the former being the more toxic. On the other hand, 
in the presence of an excess of calcium carbonate, both apparently exerted 
a distinct stimulating influeiye on the growth of the plants studied, 
(eowpeas, oats, winter and spring wlu^at, soy bean and maize). 

Barium and strontium carbonates, when added to the sand in which 
the plants weie growing, accelerated the growth of the roots. Neither 
barium nor strontium compounds can be looked upon as important plant 
foods. The sulphate of barium is much more poisonous than the carbon- 

(x) See R, 19x3, No. 924. {td,) 
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ate. On adding to the sand a small qnantity of strontium nitrate, there 
was a corresponding increase in the nitrogen content of the wheat. 

No barium compounds were found in the residue obtained upon evapo- 
rating 25 litres of drainage water collected from the drain-tiles on the Kent- 
ucky Station farm, which would indicate that the barium foulid in plants is 
taken up on the spot by the roots of the plants. ’• 

851 - Fbysiologleal Eflsets of Copper on the Growth of the Vine. — See No, 3 

of fhis Review. 

B52 - The Influence of Phosphates on the Action of Alidu-Crotonlc Acid on Plants. 

— Skimnur, J. J. and Reid,P. R. (Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington), in American 

Journal of liotany, Vol. VX, No. 4 pp. 167-180, 6 tables, 8 figs. I^castcr, Pa., Apiil, 1910 

The writers have studied the effect exercised by alpha-crotonic acid 
upon young wheat plants grown in nutrient culture solutions composed 
of calcium acid phosphate, sodium hitrate, and potassium sulphate. 
They found that alpha-crotonic acid in amounts of 25 to 30 parts per mil- 
lion had a very injurious effect upon tlie growth of these plants ; that 
growth was reduced about 50 per cent, when the crotonic acid was used in 
amounts of 50 jiarts ])er million, and 35 per cent, when the concentration 
was 25 i)arts per million. 

Further, phos])liates were o])served to decrease the hainifulness of 
alpha-crotonic acid. Where laige amounts of 'vere present in tlie 

nutrient solution, the eff'c'cts of the above-mentioned ficid were very mucli 
milder than in those solutioUvS containing a small amount of P^O^. The 
substitution of Na2 H2PO4, Na2 HPO4 and Na3P04 for jdiosphate of cal- 
cium showed that each of these phosphate salts, regardless of their basic 
or acid character, liad an antagonistic action towards alpha-crotonic acid, 
and seemed to prove that this action is due to the phosphate radical. 

853 - On a Spades of Bacteria Found In the Roots of Rocket {Diplotaxis era.* 

condos) ^ PEROTn, R, iu Atti (Ulla R Accademta dtt Linuiy Sene Quinta^ RtnUi- 

enntt, (^lass(\ Seteme fi^ichc, mitcmattche e naiutah, Vol XXVIIT, PI 9-10, isl Hall 

Year, pp 331 * 5 . Romo, Miy 4 and ih, 19J9 

The farmers of the Roman Campagna generally agree that the cruci- 
fer Diplotaxis crucoidcs D. C, (commonly called ** rughetta ’*) fertilises the 
soil, for whidi reason it is used as green manure iu gardens and orchards, 
where it grows in abundance. 

The author has sought out what hnnidation there is for this opinion 
and he has *iscertained that a s})ecies of bacteiia is found constantly in 
the cortical layer of the roots of D. crucoidcs ; he describes it as follows : - 

Rods short, measuring 1.5 - i.O X o.b - 0.8 [x, more rounded at 
one end and frequently united, very mobile but very quickly losing ])ow^er 
of movements, i)eritrichoiis. These* bacteiia slain well with aniline dyes 
and they resist decoloration by Oram. They energetically liquefy gelatin. 
They are facultative anaerobes and do not form spores. This bacteiium 
is neiher ammonifying, nitrifying nor de-nitrifying nor does it fix nitrogen, 
at least under the artificial conditions of development under which it w^is 
placed. It is, however, certain that it lias energetic preteol3iic properties 
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which would account for its normal presence in the roots of Diplotaxis 
where it induces or helps the movement of albuminoids in the plant ; it is 
also probable that it can attack insoluble carbohydrates. There is, 
therefore, reason to believe that synbiotic relations exist between the 
bacillus and the plant. 

$* 

854 - Pun Line Seleetlon of Cenals in the Provinee ol Bologna and in the 
Roman Campagna> Italy. — Todabo, G., in Vltam atnuola, Year I,VI, No. 5, 
pp. 129-146, 14 fig. Piacenza, May 1919. 

The more important results of the woik of selection carried out by the 
author in the above-mentioned regions are briefly as follows : — 

Wheat. — Lines or kinds of the type “ Rieti ” — There are 3 kinds 
designated by the following genealogical formulae : 

3(1^9-^ 

The first number outside the parentheses represents the number of 
annual order of the lines in the genealogical book: the first nunilxT inside 
them indicates the plot where the fiist selection crop was grown ; the 
fractional iiumlx'rs indicate the year of this first crop (numerator) and the 
year of creation of the line or kind (denominator). 

These lines or kinds h.ive been isolatt‘d, by geiic'alogical selection, 
from cultures of common '‘Rieti** wheat. The lints No. i andNo.^arc 
both characterised by light coloured cars, similar in form to those of 
one of the iy])cs most largely met with in impure ** Rieti ** wheat. 
They seldom escape rust, but this is seldom severe enough to diminish 
sensibly the heavy production of grain which they can yield on land 
which does not contain excess of assimilable nitrogen. 

Variety No. i has given excellent results not only in the Province of 
Bologna, but also in the Roman Campagna where, according to the 
author, it could advantageously replac * *' Rieti *' wheat of impure origin. 

In view of greater use in future these two kinds should be tested cul- 
turally chiefly on good land in the low and middle hills after weeded crops 
or fodder crops have removed from the soil the superabundance of nitro- 
genous matter. 

Variety No. ii has also light-coloured ears but these are noticeably 
longer and bear frequently some supernumerary spikelets. Its vegetative 
cycle is a little longerthan those of the two other kinds, but it is much less 
subject to attack by rust, so much so that it can even be advantageously 
cultiv.ited on level giound (that is to say in conditions favourable to the 
(level()])meut of Puccinia), if the same conditions of soil and rotation re- 
quired by varieties No. i and 2 obtain. 

Lines or kinds of the ” Cologna " type. — There are also three of these 
kinds designated by the following genealogic fonniilae : — 

31(405-^ 
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They have been isolated by genealogical selection from ordinary crops 
of Cologna " wheat. 

Variety No. 12 is the earliest and most resistant to rust ; these two 
valuable characters, apparent in the first selection crop, have been con- 
firmed several times in all the suitable places (Province of Bologna, etc) 
where this variety is grown. 

Regarding the productivity of this kind, the two control crops (fol- 
lowing the first of 1908-1909), experimental breeding, and still more tests 
made on a large scale in ordinary cultivation (where this kind covers se- 
veral thousand hectares) have always given excellent results. For exam- 
ple, on level ground and on the low hills in the Bologna district, this kind 
produces generally 24 to 25 quintals of grain per hectare and often more 
than 30 quintals, even in the Roman Campagna and elsewhere. 

The two kinds No. 29 and No. 31, very much alike, differ from kind 
No. 12 in their somewhat longer vegetative cycle and by being slightly 
less resistant to rust. But under the same cultural conditions they clearly 
excel kind No. 12 in vegetative vigour and if they escape rust and early 
lodging they produce even considerably more grain and straw than it does. 

Kind No. 31, introduced 6 years ago in the Roman Campagna, is 
already extensively used is ordinary cultivation. 

Linei> or kinds of the GeiUil Rosso ** type. There arc 2 of these 
distinguished by the following genealogical formulae : — 

,8(560-^) 58(643-^) 

The head."' of the line came respectively from Ravenna and Vedrana. 

Kind No. 48, semi-bearded (awns slightly developed in the spikelets 
of the upper third or half of the ear), is a little earlier than kind No 58, 
beardless and has a tendency to spread rapidly. 

While preserving kind No. 58 with a view to study, the c i:thor proposes 

to replace it partly by kind 91(112 — ^^)o^ CiUosello delle Mar- 

che which it very like it but is considerably more vigorous and pro- 
ductive. 

Compared with kinds of types ** Ricti *' and Cologna ", those of the 
group “ Gentil Rosso " and " CaroscUo " have stronger culms which makes 
them more resistant to lodging. It is true that they do not escape rust, 
but they should not be considered as among wheats vcr^ subject to that 
disease. They generally do well even in the very fertile soil of the plain 
of Bologna, and are really successful on good soilin the lower hills (150- 
400 m.) where they more readily escape rust. 

Line or kind of type " Hdtif inversable de Vilmorin — The line 

designated by No. 38 and the genealogic formula 38 ^677 — cornea from 

an ear gathered in 1910 at Budrio (Province of Bologna) in a field of " early 
non-lodging Vilmorip " wheat. 
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It is known that this hybrid represented by rm VlUiOMN as ** early ** 
111 comparison with French wheats, especially those of the Department dti 
Kord, turns out to be, in Italy, latertton all othersoft wheats generally cul- 
tivated, even in the northern and central provinces. This is its weak 
point, for if the month of June is too dry and too hot, scorching may hasten 
ri])ening and diminish both the quantity and quality of the crop. Now line 
No. 38 (beardless) proves a little earlier than the others and rather less sub- 
ject to rust. In the richest soils it can compete with all wheats so far known 
in Italy and elsewhere since it has indeed shorter and stronger culms than 
those of all other wheats. 

Dine No. 96 is characterised by semi-bearded ears and it ripens some 
days earlier tlxan kind No. 8, which perhaps will cause it to be preferred to 
tlie latter ; cultural tests will decide this point. 

Oats. — Among the numerous kinds selected in the Province of Bolo- 


gna and in the Roman Campagna 6 (89 


and 9 146 — rank first. 

15; ^ I 15; 


Variety No. 6 with a longer vegetative cycle is intended for autumn 
sowing; variety No. 9, much earlier, is for spring sowing which in the 
Province of Bologna is much more important than autumn sowing. 
Unfortunately the small extent under oats in the district of Bologna and 
Emilia and the loo recent cn'ation of these two kinds have not yet enabled 
th in to obtain tlic diffusion which they merit, diffusion obhiincd, on the 
contrary, by similai kinds which the author has introduced in the Ronftn 
Campagna, where thu eidtivation of oats is much more extensive. Ne- 
vertheleSvS the yield in grain of 30 to 35 quintals per hectare which the 
autumn kind No. 6 gave in 1917-191K at f^aii Pietio in Ciisale, at For-' 
tonovo di Medicina, etc. may be mentioned. 

Malting BARnKY. — Selection cropping only commenced in 1917-1918 
ill the Province of Bologna and in the Roman Campagna with material 
taken from small adaptation crops of the vSwedish barleys Chevalier, 
Hanna , I’rinius, and Svalofs Prinzess. 

In 19x8, these barleys were cultivated in parallel after autumn and 
spiiiig sowing : as the autumn sowings produced more and much better 
giain, the present crops (experimental breeding) are all started with 
autumn sowing. 

Of the 4 kinds noted above, those which appear the most adaptable 
n re Primus and Svalofs Prinzess which are respectively the earliest and 
the Litest of the four. The author proposes, in 1920, to subject them to 
field tests in the middle and upper zones of the hills of Bologna where 
tlu re is the best chance of getting satisfactory grain from the point of 
view of its yield of maltose. 


B55 - Selection of Cereals in Varmland, Central Sweeden. - Nilsson, g., in swti- 

s l hddi fo) L'tni fidsKn t, Ye.ir XXIX, Pait. i, pp, 2i>*’2 Milmo, i<)jo. 

At the beginning of igi8, the Varralancl Station for ter selection of 
cultivated jjhnts commenced its own work in close collaboration with the 
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central station of Svalof. Its experimetal fields are in the Varpnfis estate 
not far from the town of Karlstad. 

The agrogeologic conditions at Viirmland are generally good as is 
indicated by the high percentage of cultivable land which places this pro- 
vince in the fifth rank of all in Sweeden. 

On the other Irnnd, the greatest obstacle to the development of culti- 
vation is the very unfavourable climate. The late, cold pring always de- 
lays the sowing time of cereals, and the plants are later exposed at the 
most critical phase of their growth to drought which prevails at the end 
of spring and the beginning of summer. 

These climatic conditions indicate to the selector the path to follow. 
Thus for oats, which are largely cultivated in the southern part of Varm- 
land, a white grained variety both productive and better able to stand 
drought is required. Good results in this way can be obtained by suitable 
crossing of white and black oats ; hybrids of this kind produced at Svalof 
are already under trial. In the northern part of Varmland varieties which 
ripen early, as the indigenous oats, and which are at the same tine 
productive, like the Guldregn variety kind, are required. In Varmland 
rye occupies 12 % of the cultivated area. The variety " Svalofs fora- 
dlade Wasarag " (selected Svalof Wasa rye) appears to adapt itself very 
well to the particular conditions of that ])rovince. 

In igi4, wheat occupied only 0.6 %of the cultivated area, but sowings 
tend to increase with progress in cultural methods and the creation of types 
more and more resistant to cold and nist. In order that it may adapt 
itself to Varmland conditions wheat should have the lesistance to cold 
and earliness of the indigenous wheat and at the same time stronger 
straw, resistance to rust and increased yield. It is sought to obtain 
these results in the following manner: — (i) Genealogical selection of local 
kinds. — (2) crossing these kinds with selected resistant kinds of the 
Thule series. 

856 ~ Variation and Correlation of Charaeters in Wheat (i); Investigations in the 
United States of America. — ARny, a. C .iudO/VRBER,R. r ;in journal of Agricultural 
Research, Vol XIV, No 0 , pp. 30^, 21 Uib , 8 lit?, biUlmmaphy ot i publications. 
Wti'-hinKloii, tot 8 

During the 4 years 1914-1917 the author lias studied biometrically 
the variation and correlation of characters in wheat and has drawn the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

(1) The magnitude of the means is generally much influenced by 
environment. Lower yields of straw per i)laut resulted from a reduction in 
number, totalleugth or average length of culms. Xower yields of grain per 
plant resulted from a reduction in the number of grains. 

(2) Generally (but there were numerous exceptions), a reduction in 
the magnitude of the means is accompanied by less variability. 

(3) Correlation between weight of seed sown and resultant plant cha- 


(i) For .imilai invtsfiiraUoii.. on oats, ett R Jan i<u7, No zU. IFd ) 
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racters is not high and may be diminished up to extinction by environ- 
ment. 

(4) Correlation between different plant characters can also be modi 
fied by environment in degrees varying with the characters considered, 

(5) Increased yield of grain per plant is very closely correlated to 
the increase in the number of grains, number of culms, and total length 
of ears; it is slightly less closely conelated to the increase in average weight 
of the grains per plant, average height of culms, and the average length 
of ears. 

(6) A larger number of culms per plant is accompanied by a greater 
total length of ears, but not by a greater average length of ears. 

(7) Average weight of grain per plant, much influenced by environ- 
ment, is closely and fairly constantly correlated with yield of grain and less 
closelycorrelated with the average length of ears. On the other hand the 
correlation is weaker, but constant, with the number of grains per plant. 
Average weight of grain is practically independent of average length 
of ears. 

(8) There is a tendency for greater average height of culms to be 
accompanied by greater average length of ears, number of grains, and 
yield per plant. On the contrary the correlation between average height 
of culms and number of culms per plant is always low. 

(9) The correlation between average length of ears and average 
weight of grain per plant was low in 3 out of the 4 years of the experinieMs. 

It is important to notice the disturbing effect of external factors (soil 
and climate): not only did it cause the coefficients of variability to fluc- 
tuate within wide limits but it also modified the coefficients of correlation 
to such an extent as sometimes to cliange the sign. 

Thus, in 1914 and 19x5 the average height of plants was greater than in 
1916 and 1917 owing to better soil and more favourable climate (especially 
in 1915). 

The following Table which indiaites the correlations between 
the average weight of seed sown and 3 characters of the lesultant 
plants, shows the influence of climate each year on the coefficients of corre- 
lation : ill 1915, a favouiablc year, the ccx'fficients were lower than in 1914 
when the season was good up to July, when the ]>lants suffered from drought 
followed by an attack of rust ; further, during the two years 1916-1917, 
which were unfavourable, the coefficients were noticeably higher than dur 
ing the preceding period 1914-1915 when the atmospheric conditions 
were more favourable. The coefficients of correlation were as follows: — 


« 

_ ^ 

Coefficients of correlation 

Cbarncters studied in correlation 
seed sown 

I9»4 

19x3 

19x6 

igi 7 

Number of grains per plant 

0.246 

0.076 

0.458 

0.465 

Total leugth of culms per plant . . . 

e.251 

0 066 

, o.46<> 

0.395 

Yield of gram per plant ... ... 

0-143 i 

0 088 

0 445 

0.478 
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Cmelation between different characters of the plant. 

As an example the following table gives the coefficients for the 
correlations between the yield of grain and other characters of the 
plant: — 


' ' ' ■ ' " ; 

— ... 

Cotflicienis of correlation 


Charactcn studied lu correlation 

— 

— 

- 

— _ — 

with the yield of grain per plant 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Number of grains per plant 

* 0.851 

« 

0.88 X 

0.952 

0.973 

Average weight of grains per plant .... 

0.550 

0.504 

0.370 

0.306 

Number of culms per plant 

0.500 

0.669 

0.818 

0 824 

Average height of culms per plant . . . 

0.384 

0.303 

0.478 

0.452 

Total length of cars per plant 

0.636 

0.808 

0.910 

0.911 

Average length of ears per plant 

0357 

0.344 

0.459 

0.591 


These coefficients stipport the conclusion (5) above. 

There was fairly high correlation in 1914, 1916, 1917 between the 
average height of culms and the average weight of grain per plant, the 
coefficients being 0.458, 0.648, 0.426, but very low in 1915, a year of 
extremely favourable weather, when the coefficient was not higher 
tlian 0.071. 

Practical Resitlts. — The tendency to produce increased yield 
shown by the tallest jdaiits and those having the greatest number of 
culms is a v.iluable index in making individttal plant selections from 
mixed populations. 

857 - Form of Wild Wheat Appearing in the in a Cross between Two Cul- 
tivated Wheats in the United States. — Love, h h. and Craio, w t., in The 
Journal of Heredity, Vol. X, No. 2, pp 51-64, 9 fig Washington, February, 1919. 

- Wild -wheat of Palestine. — - Triticum dicoccum ucoccoides. Aar- 
onsohn {= T. vidgare dicoccoides Kornicke), growing wild in the region of 
Mount Ilernion and elsewhere in l\ilebtinc, presents all the characters 
attributed by b])ecialists to the wild ancestor of cultivated wheat, that is 
to say : — 

Culms thinncT than those of cultivated wheat ; leaves narrower, pale 
green. Rachis brittle ; when mature breaking at the joints of its segments, 
on each of which a spikelet, with its base surrounded with stiff hairs, is 
firmly inserted. Glumes, stiff, strongly adherent to the grains, which 
makes them difficult to thresh. 

Experimental crosses between Triticum vulgare and T. durum. — 
For these experiments the authors used a typical Triticum vulgare (va- 
riety Early Red Chief "), beardless, with smooth brown chaff and red grain 
and a typical Triticum durum (variety "Marouani*'), black bearded, with 
smooth yellow or yellowish-white chaff and a colourless grain. 

The result of crossing Early Red Chief x Mjugouani was as follows : ■ — 
Fj Generation - Plants with characters intermediate between those 
of the parents. Awns few (borne only on the upper third of the spike), 
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very short, highly coloured but not so black as those of the Marouaui 
parent ; glumes longer and stiffer than in the female parent but not so 
long as in the male parent ; grains red and intermediate in length. 

Fg Generation — The second generation comprised 113 individuals 
])resenting different forms of which the numbers and affinities differed 
according to the characters considered. Thus there were 107 plants with 
brown chaff to 6 white chaff plants indicating approximately a 15 : i ratio. 
Among the plants which product^d grain, 77 had red and 5 had white 
grains, corresponding nearly enough^ with a 15 : i ratio. In regard to the 
presence or absence of awns, 83 awnless plants were counted against 30 
fully awned, numbers which give nearly a 3 : itatio. Lastly, there were 
82 plants with pointed glumes and 28 not pointed agreeing with the same 
ratio 3:1. (Generally the third generation ct)nfirmed these results). 

Furthermore, among the F2 plants were two resembling in an astonish- 
ing degree wild Palestine wheat and described as follows : — 

Appearance op wied porms among segregated peants. — 
The characters of the two plants in question were : — 

(1) Ears flattened. 

(2) Rachis, brittle, breaking at the joints of its segments. 

(3) Spikelets firmly inserted on the jointed segments of the rachis 
and surrounded with stiff basal hairs. 

(4) Grains very long (longer than tluKse of either of the parents). 

The only ap])nrent difference between these two ])lants and true wild 

wheat was that the spikc'lets were somewhat broadei than those of the wald 
type. 

These two plants were numbered 112 and ii j n si)ectively. The follow- 
ing remarks relate to their successive i)rogeny. — 

F3 Generalion, — The progeny of No. ii'* numbered 70 and behaved as 
folh'ws : — 

(1) There were 52 brown cluiJT and 18 white chiiiT, numbers con espon- 
ing closely to the theoretical ratio 3:1. 

(2) There W'ere t8 awnless against 38 semi-beauhd and 14 awned 
idants, approximately a ratio i ; 2 : 1. 

(3) Most of the ears were flat and very much like* the>se of the wild 
type. Some plants showed a tendency to ])roduce compact ears several 
of which were flattened, but not as in the true wild type. 

(4) All the plants possessed long basal hairs similar in length and 
quantity to those borne on the wdld type. 

(5) All the grains were red and many of them were of similar shape 
and length to the wild type. 

• (G) Most of the ])lants had a brittle rachis and this nu)st important 

cliaracter tended to be transmitted however much other characters might 
vary. 

Only 10 plants were obtained in Fg from plant No. 113, and in general 
their behaviour was similar to the Fg generation of No. 112. 

F4 Generation, — This generation (both for No. 112 and No. 113) per- 
sented characters of the wild type : - • 
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(1) Stems thinner tlian those of cultivated wheat and light green 

leaves. 

(2) Spikes with brittle rachis. 

(3) Grains red with long basal hairs. * 

(4) In most plants grains similar in shape to the wild type. 

F5 Generation, — All plants had a brittle rachis and some were like 
wild Palestine wheat in all their characters. 

Conclusion : - - The occurrence in the F2 of the cross between Triticum 
vidgare x T, durum of a form resembling typical wild Palestine wheat can 
be explained either by return to ancestral type or by natural crossing 
between already existing forms. 

858 - Improvement of Barley by f election and Hybrldisationj in Ireland. — hunter, 

H , \n Department of At riculiurc and Technical JnUruitionfor Ireland, Jownat, Vd XJX, 
No. 2, PI?. 11 p Dublin, ic)iq. 

In Ireland efforts for improving barley have made considerable 
progress in recent years both as regards yield and quality of grain. Two 
methods liave been followed : — (i) selection of pure lines ; (2) hybridi- 
sation and selection. 

Selection of pure line<i, — In Ireland, barley, whether indigenous or 
imported, consists of mixed crops containing numerous tyi)es differing in 
certain morphological and physiological constant and hereditary characters. 
By means of selection of pure lines it is ])ossible to segregate from these crops 
types which arc distinguished hy greater yield, by earliness, by resistance 
to lodging or diseases, etc. Unfortunately, selection of pure lines requires 
a large number of experimeiihil plots wdiich necessitates reduction in the 
size of the ])h)ts owing to the limited area available and also to the fact that 
in larger plots the work of .selection is increased. 

P'or these reasons square ])lots with sides 4 ft. in length were adopted 
in Ireland, but it should be recognised that their small size makes it diffi- 
cult to fi\ the coeflicieiit of producti^m for it is not easy to decide whether 
the differenci’s observed are really s])ccilic 01 whether they are simjdy due 
to conditions of environment (soil and clun.de). 

It is fairly well known that plants growing on the edges of the plots are, 
by that fact, under different conditions to the plants in the middle. To 
reduce as much as pos.sible this inequality, when harvesting, the outer 
plants were rejected so as to reduce the lurvested area to I m. sq. For 
each plot were determined : • — 


(1) Nuinbt-r of plants 

(2) Number of ears 
{3) Weight of cars 

(1) Dry weight of cars 


(5) Weight of grain 

(6) Dry weight of grain 

(7) Percentage of nitrogen in grain 
to dry mattir. 


Selection of pure lines has already given positive results, as, for in- 
stance the production of a new line of Archer " barley, much more pro- 
ductive than the original kind. ^ 

Hybridisation and selkction. — Three crossings have been made : — 
Archer x Ooldthorpe; Archer X Spratt; Goldthorpe X Spratt. 
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The first has not yet produced types superior to its parents, and the 
investigations with the third are not yet sufficiently advanced for publi- 
cation. On the other hand, the second has given interesting results 
which may be summed up as follows : 

Spratt is a variety grown extensively in the Fen destricts of the east 
of England.lt has short, stiff straw, dense ears with diverging awns, grain 
short, roundish, grey in colour, somewhat coarse ; the size of the grain is 
often irregular owing to the compactness of the ear. 

Archer is characterised by its short “ neck " (i. e. the part of the stem 
between the point where the last leaf clasps it and the base of the ear), 
produces an abundant yield of good quality grain which, however, ripens 
late ; it has also long straw and is liable to lodge. 

The object of the cross was primarily to unite in one type the quality 
of the Archer grain and the stiff straw of Spratt. 

The hybrids of the generation had narrow ears like those of the pa- 
rent Archer. 

Fj included 49 plants, of w^hich 38 were narrow-cared and ii broad- 
eared, but not uniformly so. 

In Fj the progeny of the ii broad-eared plants of the Fj generation all 
had that character ; on the other hand the progeny of the 38 narrow-eared 
plants divided into 12 narrow-eared plants and 26 plants with both broad 
and narrow ears. In other words there were 12 i)lants pure for the charac- 
ter ** narrow ears and ii plants ])ure for the character " broad cars 

These results can be represtmted diagrainaticiilly as follows : — 

Pnu'nls 1 1 . . . . Fz • ' 

11 broad-i .Ircd 
plants 

26 broad and narrow 
cared plants 

12 narrow-cared plant 

None of the broad-eared forms proiiiiseo to be good yielders or of 
good quality, but of the lurrow-oarcd forms two. No. 30 and No. 37 were 
noticeable by reason of their vigorous growth, strong straw, and attr 
actively coloured, well filled grain. 

These two forms were increased in bulk in 1912 and 1913. No. 30 
was then discarded on account of its small content of nitrogen. 

At present increase and investigations aie bring carried out for 2 

forms of No. 37 designated as ^ and which are clearly superior to the 

variety Archer in yield and have at the same time strong, pliant straw. 

859 - Relation between the Number of Chromosomes in Different Species of Oats 
and their Phylogeny; Investigations in Japan. -- nnosni kihara, m 2 he Hota’ 

nical Magazine, Vol XXXTTI, No ^88, pp. oi q 7 , 2 fijr , bib)jr)i'r;iphy of s publications 
Tokio, I (110 

ZadE, who had given much study to the origin of cereals published in 
1914 this genealogical tree of the species of Avefia : ■ — 
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Archer X 


I narrow-eared 
plant (49 grains) 


II bioud-carcd 
plants 

38 narrow- eared 
plant‘d 
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_ ^ , ( Avena barbata 

VBTtai form 1 

( Avena sUnhs 

The author, rel3ring on the fact that the chromosomes transmit to the 
progeny the characters of the parents, has undertaken (at the Botanic 
Institute of the University of Sapporo, Japan) a series of c3rtologic 
researches aimed at finding out the relation between the number of 
chromosomes and the phylogeny of species of the genus Avena, 

With this object he used as material the root ti))s and the pollen 
mother-cells from the following species (and vari(*Hos) : • — Avena sativa 
(varieties Cl3’’desdale, Race Horse, Sapporo Kaluienhafer, Uong white Tar- 
tar, and vSapporo Nackthafer); A, fatua, A. fatua glabescens (Algeria); 
A, strigosa (Algeria); A. barbata (Algeria); A. sterilis (2 varieties, one 
of which from Algeria is clraractcriscd by the spikelcts becoming detached 
from the rachis when ripe, while the other, from America, has its spike- 
lets firmly attached to the rachis); A. byzantina (3 varieties from Algeria) 
A, algetiensis (Algeria). 

Ill oats, as in wheat, the chromosomes am best be counted in the root- 
points, but counting can also be successfully done in the parent ctlls of 
the pollen of Avena barbata and A. strigosa during the processes of diaci- 
iicsis, metaphase and ana])lui;e. 

The a])])cnded table shows the number of chronnjsomes found by 
the author in the clifTerent species of oats studied. 


. A, strigosa 
* A, sativa 
. A. Byxantina 


Numbers of chromosomes in the oats studied. 


Species 


X 

(Haploid number 
of chromosomes 
iu the ripe sexual 
cells (“gametes)’*) 


s X 

(Diploid number 
of chromosomes 
in the somatic c<U;) 


Philogciutlc 
characUi 
of each si)ecies 


A, saliva . . 
A. fatua 
A. sUrilts , 
A, byxatUtna 
A, algertensts 
A. barbata . 
A. sirtgosa . 


21 ( 
21 ( 
21 ( 

14 


) 

) 

) 


42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

28 

14 


hexaploid* 


tetraploid* 

diploid 


(*) III Si)et u'S pbvlojrtMiplii: 'lly lux.ipl<*id md ti li,i3>kn<l, the nuiiilHrs oi cliionio‘-(»- 
mes 111 thi sonialii iclls .lu icsptdivUj 0 turns imd 4 timcb as large ns the haploid 
numbci ot chiomosoiiies iu the a inu'ti s of the bpc< ies whcic tht ir are fewest, th.d is to say, 
in this case, Av^na ^tfigo^a wh ch has 7 and is phylogmctically diploid. 


Trabut allows that the wild foims A. fatua, A, sterilis and A. barbata, 
cultivated and improved in different regions and climates, might all three 
have produced Avena saliva, the second particularly in the Mediterranean 
regions. According to the number-of chromosomes, A, fatua and A, steri- 
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Us would have equal rights to be considered as the ancestor of A.saUva, but 
there is no doubt that has produced the greater part of the cultivat- 

ed oats known as Avena saliva. On the contrary, it seems to the author un- 
likely that A.slrigosa should have been derived iiomA. harbata (as Trabut 
and Zade suppose), for that would imply a decrease, diflicult to admit, 
in the number of chromosomes during the course of phylogenetic develop- 
ment, and it seems to him more likely that it is -4. harbata which has 
sprung from A. sirigosa. 

Finally the author gives the genealogical tree of the species of Avena 
which seemed to him most probable and in which he indicates in small 
square the numbers of chromosomes conferring on each species its pby- 
genetic clxaracter. « 


Parent I 

! 

, Avena stngn^a 

1 

1 . . A barbaJa ? 

[28 


from 

' 





unknown 1 

j ? 

'28 

1 1 

1 


... A. byxantina 

origin [ 

? 

I28I 


42 1 

. A, sattva | 42 


860 - Observations on Hybrids between Cultivated and Wild Oats, iscuikmak u , 
ill Ziilschfff fui Ptliinz n'^iKbiun* Vol \ I, P.iit 1 -i, pp. .*0/ ro«), 

In hybrids between cultivated oats and wild oats (Avena Jatiia) t^ 
following facts arc observed : 

(1) There is a close connection linkage **) between the two charac- 

ters of the wild form " tendency for the spikclets to detach themselves 
from the rachis at the time of ripening == and Complete develop- 
ment of awns = M2. • 

(2) On the other kind, there is incompatibility of coexistence be- 
tween the character hairyness of the glumes ** s= M3, peculiar to wild 
forms, and the character yellow glumes " = 1114, peculiar to cultivated 
formb. 

(3) There is equally incompatibility of coexistence between the cha- 
racter “ brown glumes = M4, peculiar to wild forms, and the charac- 
ter glabrous glumes = m3 peculiar to cultivated forms. 

In Fi, the following types are noted 

(1) Predominance of the cliaracter “spikelcts adherent to rachis 

(2) Intennediate state of devclo})ment of awns. 

(3) Intermediate state of hairyness of glumes. 

(4) Predominance of the brown colour of th(' glumes. 

In there are only 4 types : 

( 4 ) Si>ikelets easily detached from the rachis, with complete 
development of awns, as in the wild forms. 

Type I : ~ (ilumes brown, very hairy. 

Type 2 : — ftlumes yellow, glabrous. 

(B) Typt^ 3 : ~ As in Fg- 

(C) Type 4 : — Spikelets adherent to the rachis, slightly bearded 
(very variable character); glumes yellow, glabrous, as in cultivated forms. 
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The only successful combinations are : — 

[Ml Mg] [Mg MJ, [Ml Mg] [mg mj, next Mi, ^ mi Mg, ^ mg Mg ^ mg, 

Mg > mg and lastly [mi mj [mg mg] to the exclusion of the combinations 
[mi mg] [Mg M4J, [Ml Mg] Mg mg and [Mg Mg] Mg mg* 

Except for the above mentioned affinities there is incompatibility 
between the groups [mg mj and [Mg Mg] and on the other hand affinity of 
the group [Mg Mg] with the group [Mi Mg]* Limiting schematicaly the idea 
wild form ** to the two characters " s])ikelets detachable and '* beards 
complete =: [Mg Mjand the idea '‘cultivated form" to the two characters 
" spikelets adherent " and “ beards slightly developed " =- [mg mg], the 
following scheme is obtained (FC — cultivated form. FS = wild form arid 
I — intermediate form) - 


P PC X FS 

Pi I (generally with the character 

" spikelets adherent " char- 
acteristic of FC predominat- 
%)• 

jpg 4FS : 91 : 3FC. 


In Fg the wild forms FS of arc transmitted without change ; of 
the 9 individuals with intermediate characters, of Fg, 4 detach themselves 
according to the ratio 4 FS : 9 1 : 3 PC ; of the 3 individuals FC of Fg, i 
remains constant and the 2 others detach themselves according to the 
ratio 3 FC : I FS. 

To explain the behaviour of Fg, either the effect of the presence or 
absence of 2 factors (FS = ABAB - — PC = abab), may be allowed or dif- 
ferences in the grouping of 3 factors which in the original wild form would 

be united = ABC and on the contrary in the original cultivated form 
would be separated = A j B J C. 

The second hypothesis seems best to explain the above mentioned 
phenomena ; in fact, among the products of separation of Fg, ABC AB J C 
and AB { C AB I C ^ill present the pheuotype of the wild form, whereas 

AB J CA I B I C still presents the phenotype of the cultivated form. 

In Fg the representatives of the wild form with brown hairy glumes, 
and those of the cultivated form with yellow glabrous glumes are in the 
ratio 3:1 ; tlie intermediate foi ms have brown semi-bearded glumes, finally 
the represent alivt‘s of the wild form Imve all yellow glabrous glumes and 
some of them sep.iiate themselves in Fg into 3 FC with yellow glabrous 
glumes : IFS with yellow glabrous glumes. Tf follows that the combination 
Ab Ab (AB J C AB J C) belongs to the group "glabrous yellow " and that inFg 
the two groups of characters " hairy-brown " and " glabrons-3tellow " 
ought to be in the proportion 12 : 4 = 3 : 1, \YliicUis really the case. 

CoNCi^usiONS. — These phenomena of association and dissociation of 
characters tend to show that the appearance of characters of the wild form 
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in cultivated oats (such as detachable spikelets with completely developed 
awns and with brown hairy glumes) may be due to a bud mutation. 
It would he a case of ''associative atavism " by which A jB JC would revert 
to AB J C or to BAC 

The complication observed in the correlation of some characters would 
be due to one or more factors of the colotir (brown or yellow) of the 
glumes. 

86 1 - Linkage between Certain Characters of Maize; Investigations in the United 
States Ot America, — Joves, D. F. .md GallastbGVI, C. a (Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station), in The Amcncan Naiuralut, vol. I4II, Ko. 020,'pp. 239 246, 
bibliography ol 10 i)ublications. 

The variety of niai/.e known in the United States as " pod corn " 
(Zea Mays var. tuniedta Slurtevant), is characterised by the abnormal 
development of the glumes, which cover the grain completely. In 1917, 
CotLiNS after a serit's ot genetic investigations was able to establish that 
" pod corn" is not a pure typo but a heterozygous condition more or less 
analogous to that of the blue Andalusian fowl, and the work done by 
the authors has confiimed the o])inion of Coluns. 

A certain miiiiber of i)lants of typical '"pod corn" were artificially 
self-fertilised and the grains produced by each were sown separately. 
The progeny was of thre-e different types : - - 

(1) About half were identical with the parent plant (podded). ^ 

(2) One quarter were of the normal non-podded type. 

(3) One quarter were of an abnormal type, not producing lateral 
inflorescences, but producing a bisexual terminal inflorescence instead of 
the male inflorescence of the normal type. 

This terminal inflorescence produced very little fertile pollen, for which 
reason efforts to self -fertilise were unsuccessful, grains produced being 
apparently due to cross-fertilisation by pollen of other plants. 

When these seeds were sown separately the progeny was mostly of 
the podded or semi-podded types. 

One of the seini-poddcd type ears was self -fertilised and produced 
grains of 2 kinds, starchy and sweet, which shows that the pollen which fer- 
tilised the parent plant must have come from a sweet maize seed. 

Since all podded maize is starchy and all sweet maize is non-podded, 
the two characters " podded and " starchy grain" should evidently have 
come from the female parent and the two characters "non-podded " and 
" swvet grain " could be inijiuted to the male parent. 

The car in question had 216 sc*eds of which 174 were starchy and 43 
sweet, numbers nearly in the ratio of 3 : i. All these 216 seeds were sown, 
.starchy and sweet separately, but only 149 rij^e plants resulted, so that the 
numbers of grains belonging respectively to each class had to be corrected 
according to the theoretical ratio 3 starchy : i sweet ; this was done in the 
following table which indicates the components of the progeny pro- 
duced : — 
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Number of plants bearing grain 


Starchy 

1 Starchy 

^ Sweet 1 Sweet 


podded 

i non-podded 

podded ' non-podded 


(I) 

1 (II) 

(III) 1 ilV) 

Number found 

j 

113 

4 

7 25 

Corrected to raUo 3 starch!: i sweet 

X08.0 

3.8 

8.2 29.1 

Corrected to gametic ratio zz i i ix 

105.8 

j 

6.0 

1 

6.0 1 31.^, 


Since it was a case of crossing in which the two parents differed in 
2 characters (covering of the seed and composition of its endosperm), the 
ratio between the 4 types in JFg <^iight to be 0:3:3:!, but, as the table 
shows, the plants in groups I and IV greatly outnumber those in groups II 
and III. This is an interesting case of linkage between the characters 
** starchy and ** podded and between the characters " sweet " and 
non-podded 

Two characters are said to be “ linked wheh, found in the same chro- 
mosome, they remain always associated as if they lormed a single indivi- 
sible element, whether they transmit or group themselves in any manner, 
or whether the}’ go through the processes of meiosis up to the formation 
ot germinal cells or gametes. 

In this i)articular case, if ‘‘the linkage'’ was complete, groups II 
(plants with starchy, non-podded grain) and III (plants with sw’eet j^odded 
grain) ought not to exist and Fg ought to consist of only two groups or pairs 
of characters I (starchy, podded grain) and IV (sweet, non-podded grain). 

But, in fact, there are 4 plants with starchy, non-podded grains and 7 
jjlants with sweet, i)odded grains, which shows that the phenomenon of 
“ linkage " is modified by th<it of '' crossing over " (i), which may be re- 
presented in the following manner : - ~ Supi)ose that the factors of the cha- 
racters “starchy*' and “podded**, on one side, and the factors of the cha 
racters “ sweet ** and “ nuii-podded ** on the othei are situated at the two 
extremities of their respective chromosome.s. Sup]>ose, again, that during 
the ]>roccss of allotypic division these 2 chromosomes divide transversely 
in two and that an exchange of segments takes place, so that the half-chro- 
mosome containing the factor of the character “ starchy ** goes to fuse (form- 
ing a single chromosome) with the half -chromosome containing the factor 
ol the character “non podded*’ and that, on the other hand, this fusion 
takes place between the half-chromosome containing the factor “podded" 
and the half chromosome containing the factor “ sweet Thus 2 chro- 
mosomes would be produced leading to the formation of gametes and con- 
sequently of plants having the t wc» characters “starchy "and I' non-[jodded '* 
or the two characters “ sweet " *aid “ podded ". 

The more frequently the phenomenon of “ crossing-over " takes place, 
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the greater will be the number of plants belonging to the two types ** star- 
chy non-podded and '' sweet podded'*. 

Ill the case investigated there were, out of a total progeny number- 
ing 149 plants, 4 + 7 = II plants of these two types, which corresponds 
to 8.3 % of crossing-over 

~ A Case of Mutation in a Pure Line of Pbaseoius an^uiariSf in the United 

States of America. — Kiakpslef, a r,in The journal of Heredity^ Vol X, No 4 

pp 1 fiK Wa'^hington, Apiil 1010. 

Phaseolus angularis (adzuki bean) has t3pical leaves with three lea- 
flets. The author describes a plant characterised by unifoliate leaves; 
it appeared unex^iectedly in a pure line of 1500 plants grown in 1918 and 
descended from a plant selected in 1913. Besides the structure and form 
of its foliage this plant differed in the following characters from the plants 
grown with it : — (i) It was taller and more branched; (2) it retained its 
leaves longer ; (3) it bore flower buds but they dropped off before opening, 
leaving the rachis bare. 

This mutation is extremely rare : out of 450 000 i>lants under careful 
observation it has only once been noticed ; it cannot either be considered 
a “ new combination " of characters, or as a fluctuation; in either case 
there should have been a much greater frequency. It must therefore 
be a mutation. 

The Leguminosaearepredominatety characterised by compound leaves. 
A few genera are exceptions : — CerciSyCrotalana, Genista and the specie? 
simplex of the genus Rhynchosia bear simple leaves. 

It has not yet been decided with any certainty which of the two forms 
is the primitive one. If the tnie primitive form of leaf in the Leguminosae 
is the simple one the unifoliate type in question would be a reversion to an 
ancestral tj^pe ; in the contrary case it would be a progressive mutation. 

863 - Selection of Potatoes in Standing Crops at the Central Experimental Farm 

at Ottawa^ Canada. — Macoun, W T. m Domtmon Ministry of Agriculture Canada-— 

DonAmon Experimental Farm^, Horttculiaral Brar ch, Bulletin, "So QO, pp 15-16, 2 tab. 

Ottawa, jgtg 

The central experimental Farm, Ottawa, has made some selection 
experiments writh standing crops of potatoes the results of which at first 
marked a considerable increase in yield ; but when the temperature made 
it difficult to get vigorous tubers the advantages of the previous selection 
were lost. It is therefore recommended to select vigorous tubers every 
yea r 

The first table (p. 867) shows the advantages obtained from a first 
sele<'tion ol the finest plants made in 1905 on 5 different varieties. 

In 1906, the best plants of the kinds experimented with (except Car- 
man N'().3)w(i'e again selected, and in 1907 the yield of their progeny was 
compared respectively^ with the yield obtained from progeny of tubers which 
had not been selected after 1905, and that of tubers which had never been 
subjected to selection. The second table shows the results of the 
comparison. ' 
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Dlfterence 

Rindf 



Selected 

Not teiccted 

for (4*) Of 



Yield per hectare 

Yield per hectare 

against (— ) selec- 
tion 

Clay Ro&e 



lb 260 kg. 

Z 2 620 kg. 

4 3 540 kg 

Rural Blush . 



15070 

11 830 

+ 4 *40 

Gold Coin 



14 190 

X2 420 

+ X 770 

Morgan Seedling . . . 



14 190 

IX 830 

4 - a 560 

Carman No. 1 . . 



13 000 

I 3 900 

900 

State of Maine. . . . 



12 270 

0 050 

+ 3670 

Carman No. 3 . . . . 




9050 

9050 

— — 


A 1 rrlgi s . 


I 3 S«C kg 

11 S 4 S kg. 

+ t«8»kg 








Riodf 


■ 1 
1 

1 

1 Selected in 1905 
and again in 19^ 
Yield per hectare 

Selected only 
in 1903 

Yield per hectare 

Never selected 
Yield per hectare 

Clay Ro^c 



7 3QO kg. 

9 7^0 kg 

9460 kg 

Rural Blush ... 


. 1 

11 235 

12 420 

7690 

Gold Coin ... 

• « * • 


5015 

4 435 

6 800 

Morgan Seedhng . . . 


j 

5 550 

5320 

7 690 

Camicin Mo. i . 


, 1 

1 8 8<iO 

8 2bo 

1 6 500 

Stale of Maine . . . . 



> 3 '550 

1 _ 

4730 

3550 


Average s 

• 

1 « YSt kg. 

1 t 4 M kg 

• f 4 S kg. 


The results obtained in 1907 might have been more in favour of selec- 
tion it the tubers used had been of better qualit3^ but the season 1906 was, 
for potatoes, one of the worst known up to the present time : the stalks 
withered early owing to drought, the tubers were small or wanting in vita- 
lity, and the plants grown from them develoi:)ed irregularly and without 
vigour. As a result, as the above table shows, the tubers selected in 
1906 from those selected in 1905 produced in 1907, owing to their want of 
vitality, a smaller average than the progeny of the tubers selected only 
in 1905 and even less than the progeny of tubers which had never been 
selected. 

When cultivators who have used selection with success get results 
of this kind, the author recommends them to change their jdaiits, that is 
to say to use tubers of greater vitality obtained from another source and to 
recommence selection entirely. Selection in standing croi)S, recommenced 
it Ottawa in 1910, was discontinued 3 3’'ears later on account of the 
poor results given by sets which had lost their vitality. On the other 
liand, investigation by selection in standing croi)s i.s continued at all the 
^ther Farms and Experimental Stations in the Dominion and will no 
loubt give interesting results. 

6+ - Bud Variations in Sugar Cane and their Use. — pomekoy c. s , The journal 
of Heredity Vol IX, Nu 3, pp 1 29-1 35, 2 pi Washington, March, 1919 
The author studies these bud variations as starting points in the crea- 
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tion of new kinds of sugar cane of commercial value, following the example 
of numerous kinds of orange, cotton, etc. similarly obtained. 

These bud variations, w’hioh have pre\4ously been studied in l/ouisiana 
(United States), in the West Indies, in Mauritius and in Australia, may be 
grouped in t^e following manner : - 

I. Canes beajring shoots of a different colour. — Two cases 
may be met with : — (i) Striped canes producing variations of plain 
colour; (2) Canes of plain colour producing striped variations. 

(1) The variety ** vStriped Tanna ", introduced long ago into Mauritius, 
often produces 2 bud variations, one plain yellow, called " White Tanna " * 
and the other purple, called " Black Tanna 

In 1910, the lormer was cultivated largely in Mauritius and in the 
Hawaiian Islands (unirrigated plantations) under the name Yellow 
Caledonia " and in the Fiji Islands under the name " Malabar 

The variety " Red Cheribon ", striped yellow and red, has produced 
by bud variation .•two kinds of plain colour White Cheiiboti " (pale) and 
" Bl'u'k Cheribon " (dark). 

(2) The variety " Louzier plain yellow (])roduced by a mutation of 
the striped red and green kind " Migtionne "), was able to produce, by tmd 
variation, kinds legularly striped green and red (like “ Mignonne ") and 
kinds irregularly striped green, red and yellow. 

II. Rhizomes producing shoots of different colours. — 
Melmoth Hall mentions the case of a rhizome of the Ribbon variety 
which, along with normal Ribbon shoots, i)rodiiced also shoots wWlth 
were entirely yellow and others entirely green. 

III. Stalks with some internodes striped and others of plain 
colour. — In New South Wales (Australia), JAMES CLARKE found a 
cane of th<* "Strii)ed Tanna " variety whose lower internodes were 
striped (normal) while the upper internodes were ])lain yellow (" White 
Tanna " type). 

IV. Origin of Types characterised by great x’igour and rich- 
ness in st'GAR.. — In Mauritius alone there are 8 or 9 kinds of sugar 
cane raised by bud variation ; some of them, cultivated on a large scale, 
are superior to the original types in strength and yield of sugar. These new 
varieties come from kinds‘ recently introduced into the island and it is 
probable that they are due to this change in environment, which would 
have influenced the habit of the plants. 

The types ]>roduced by bud variation transmit, agamously, to their 
descendants their good and bad characters withrmt alteration. It goes 
wi tliou t saying that we can profit by this fact in effort s to improve sugar cane, 
bill on the other haml it is necessary to select the reproductive material 
very carefully and ]midently , so as to avoid the propagation of types of little 
value. A good many of the kinds of sugar cane widely cultivated owe 
their yrigin to bud variation. This is noticeably the case of the " Uou- 
zier" variety produced in Mauritius about half a century ago by a muta- 
tion of the variety " Mignonne " (described above) and which several wri- 
ters consider identical with the varieties " Yellow Otaheite ", " Bourbon" 
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and "I^ihaina it has now spread over all troiacal regions from 
Mauritius to the Dutch Indies, Cuba, the West Indies and the Hawaiian 
islands. 

865- Behaviour ol "aurea” Charaeter In Hybrid! of a Cross between Two Va- 
rieties of NieotiattM rustiea; invest^atlons in the United States of America . 

— Allakd H. a., in The American .Waturahst, Vol. IvIII, No. 626, pp. 234-23?'. 
caster Pa., M*iy-June, 1919. 

The author gives the name aurea to a variety of Nicotiana rustiea 
from Russia (S. P. I. 35080) characterised by the white colour of the stalk 
and midrib and yellowish green leaves. A section of the stalk shows that 
the whiteness is not superficial but extends entirely through the stalk. 
By these characters, the variety aurca differs clearly froni other va- 
rieties of N, rustiea whose stalk and leaves arf‘ completely green. 

By crossing tht variety durea (vv) with the normal green type (VV) 
hybrids (Vv) were obtained in ; these were all green which shows tluit 
the character aurca is recessive. 

The generation included both green and white-stemnu'd^mr^dr plants 
in the ratio of monohybridism 3:1. Of the green ])laiits the greater number 
were heterozygous (Vv or vV) but .some were homozygous (W) In F3, 
the green heterozygous plants of the F^ geiieiation divided in the latio 3 
green : i aurea, while the green homozygous plants and the aurea (w) 
plants respectively gave progeny exclusively aurca. 

The existence of these gametic relations was confirmed by crossings 
between the hybrids F^ and each of the two })arents. 

Thu.s the cross Fi x aurea represented by the gametic formula Vv X v? 
gave 591 plants, of which 303 were green and 288 aurea, numbers corre- 
sponding nearly with the theoretic ratio i : l, the exisltuice of which is 
illustrated in the following diagram : 


Male 0/ the atirea type 


a, 

6 

V 

V 

VO 

•t 

— 

1 

0 

vS 

s 

cm 1 

V ' 

Vv (green) 

1 

1 

1 Vv (green) 


V 


W (aiurea) 


W (green) 


Zygotes of the hybrids 
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On the other hand the cross Fi X green (Nicotiana rustica from India) 
represented by the gametic formula V? X W gave 280 green plants as 
illustrated by the following diagram : — 


H 


c 


Mai' tameits of %rein iypt 
(5 V ^ V 

I 


V " VV (grcei ) I vv (grecr) 


V 


vV igreei) 


VV (ijreui) 


I 

I 

! 

I 

I 


0/ tk hybrid 


CONCUTSiON. These crossings are easy to carry out and give 
hybrids with clear characters 5 or 6 wveks after germination; they ait 
therefore specially suitable for the demonstration of simide Mendelian 
Laws. • 


8^-6 Contribution to the Study of Autumn and Winter Cereals. — Gabsm r, gustat 

.11 //•ifsrhnfl im Hnfnnik, Year X. P^rl tS. p)) 417-480. Jriifi, if>i8. 

Role of low TKMPERATeREs. -The difference between autumn and 
spring cereals consists in their respecti\'c behaviour relatively to low’' tem- 
perature ; to form ears and fructify, autumn cereals have to pass through 
a cold season. 

Ihc action of low temperature has pusit^’e effects even when it is 
limited to the phase of germination. In fact autumn wheat, rye and bar- 
ley, even when sown in spring, produce plants forming ears and fructifying 
in a regular manner if they are then subjected to a sufficiently low 
temperature. 

The difference between autumn and .spring cereals is therefore not due 
to the (iifferenc'e in the lengtli of the vegetative period but to the collective 
thermal requirements. The need of low temperatures (“ Kaltebediirf- 
^niss ”) is directly correlated to resistance to minimum temperatures in 
W'inter, that is to say that resistance is greater in proportion as it is 
needed and consequently that the ‘‘ autumn ” character is more marked. 

The author has arrived at these conclusions after a series of experi- 
ments carried out in the following manner : — seeds of cereals were placed to 
germinate in special germinators measuring 12 cm. in diameter containing 
moist quartz sand, and divided into 4 groups wdiich w'ere exposed respec- 
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lively, for at least 48 hours, to the following temperatures : ifet group i — 2^C ; 
2nd group 5 - 6 ^ 0 . ; jrd group 4th group 24*^ C. ; as soon as gerniina* 

tion was complete the 20 best seedlings were taken out of each germiniitor, 
their roots were cleared of adhering sand and they were replanted in 
fives in pots containing compost ; these were left in the shade toi one 
day and they were then buried in the same plot in as uniform conditions 
of light as possible. 

The different stages of growth of the plants weie subject to daily ob- 
servation and the respective dates of coming up, tilleiing earing, 
flowering, fertilisation, formation and ripening of seed were noted. 

Rye. — For each of the two kinds tested (autumn Petku'^er and 
spring Petkuserl the sowings were divided into 4 lots treated in the follow- 
ing manner : 


Eots 

1 

1 Siicc«i«l\e sowings 

1 

Germination temperatures 

~i 1 

Fjom 10 Jauiuo to 9 iMa> 

lo to a® C 

11 1 

From 10 February to 9 lune 

s'> io C 

in I 

Fiom 21 Februaiy to 20 Juut 

1 13’ C 

5 1 

From 2S F^bruarj to 3 JuU 

{ 24® c 


The results obtained aie briefly as follows : — 

(1) Spring Pcikuser : The different germination teiuiieratures made 
no difference in the giowth of the plants, for, independently of these tem- 
peratures, all plants germinating at the same time also formed ear and 
ripened simultaneously. 

(2) Autumn Petkubcr : The different germination temperatures, on the 
contrary, caused verj distinct diffeiences in the growdh of the plants ; 
thus, plants pioduced by the latest sowings (April 22 , May 2 and 9) 
were not able to form ears legularly unless they had sprung up at a 
temiierature of 1-2^^ C. On the othei hand, plants which had sprung up 
at 5-b*^C, only formed ears moie or less regularly if they had come up before 
the end of April in order that plants which came up at 12*’ C. should form 
ears it was necessary that they should have sprung up before the middle 
of April finally for plants which germinated at 24® C it was requisite 
that they should have sprung up before the end of March, that is to say 
when the subsequent temperatures weie still sufficiently low to satisfy the 
** need of cold ('' Kaltebediirfnisse ") of the plants in the early stages of 
their growth. 

Plants which germinated at the same time formed ears more quickly 
when their germination temperatures was lower. Thus, plants sprung 
up the middle of March at formed ear resepectively 9, 21, 41 days 

sooner than plants sprung up at 5^-6®, 12® and 24^ C. 

Bareby. - The kinds studied, Friedrichswerther Mammuth (autumn) 
and Heines Hanna (spring) gave results similar to those obtained for ry e. 

Wheat. ~ The kinds studied were • Svalof Extra-Squarehead II 
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(autumn); Kittnauer (autumn spring); Rimpaus Roter Schlanstedter 
(spring); Heines Kolben (spring). The ist and the 4th represent extremes. 

The ist, with reference to the effect of germination temperatures 
on the subsequent formation of ears, behaved like autumn rye. The 
4th, on the contrary, behaved exactly like spring Petkuser rye and Heines 
Hanna spring barley ; plants germinated at the same time also formed ear 
simultaneously whatever the germination temperature had been. 

The Kittnauer variety is intermediate between Extra-Squarehead and 
Heines Kolben but is nearer to the former. 

Finally the Roter Schlanstedter variet}', though it is a spring wheat, 
is aFo intermediate between Squarehead and Kolben : it needs a period of 
low temperature for its regular growth and it yields a heavier crop when 
it is sown v’cry early in spring ; this is the more easy of explanation since it 
was derived, by a series of successive adaptations, from a French autumn 
wheat. 

.Vll these experiments demonstrate therefore the correctness of the 
principles stated at the commenccmeijt of this article on the subject of 
the differences between autumn and spring cereals. 

Thermal conjutions from an kcolcx;ical point of view. — In his 
Physiological research regarding the influence of temperature on germina- 
tion ", Sachs has named optimum temperature that which insures the most 
rapid growth, while minimum and maximum temperatures constitute the 
limits outride wliich all phenomena of growth become impossible. Put' 
Pfeffer had already obser\ed that the collective factors which produce the 
mo.st rapid growth are not always such as to favour best normal and com- 
plete development of the plant. Thus, spring cereals exposed during the 
early weeks of the period of growth to the optimum temperature of growth 
later present a sickly appearance recognisable by the leaves turning yellow 
prematurely. According to Krasan, the phenomena of metaboUsm which 
lead to the formation of the floral organs are only produced when the tem- 
perature* descends below a certain limit, more often below the minimum 
tempeiature of growth. 

We are thus led to admit the existence of a " thermic ecologic opti- 
mum " (as opposed to the " thermic optimum of growth " of Sachs), that 
is to say of temperatures most favourable to the normal development of 
the plant in its various stages up to the formation of flowers and fruit. 
This thermic ecologic optimum " evidently varies according to the said 
stages and in the case of autumn cereals, as has been seen above, it de- 
scends very low; but it is not possible to determine it absolutely for each 
of the different stages, owing to the connection which exists between all 
the phenomena of growth from germination to maturity. Thus, autumn 
lye exposed artificially to low temperatures during germination forms ears 
and flowers regularly even when sown in spring. In this case the ecologic 
optimum for the stage in which leaves are formed and for the development 
of culms may he relatively high. If, on the contrary, germination takes 
place at a high temperature it would be necessary to expose the plant to 
low temperatures during the stage following germination, that is dur- 
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ing the formation of leaves and cuhiis, in order to obtain normal develop- 
ment of flower. In this case a high germination temperature producing 
rapid germination is no longer harmful and does not exceed the ecologic 
optimum. 

Effect of eow temperature on flowering. ~ The author first di- 
scusses the ideas on this subject put forward by Fruwirt, Krasan Sachs, 
Loew, Fischer, etc., and then reviews the important work of KeEbs, ac- 
cording to whom the change from vegetative growth to reproduction is 
closely connected with an excess of carbohydrates (reserve material) com- 
pared with nitrogenous matter. The antithesis between vegetative growth 
and reproduction pointed out by Sendtner is thus explained ; the former 
would be connected with a decrease in the activity of assimilation, while 
the formatif n of sexual organs would, on the contrary, admit of the predo- 
minance oC that acti\4ty. 

Thwi the experiments made with autumn rye have shown that for 
plants (growing in an atmosphere in which lack of carbonic acid gas (arti- 
ficially renlo^^ed) hindered assimilation, flowering did not take place even 
if during germination the action of low temperature was brought to bear. 

()n the contrary, in a normal atmosphere (containing carbonic acid 
gas), low tempernture tended to increase in the plants the concentration 
of sugar and thus favoured the formation and growth af the sexual or- 
gans ; this concentration was greater when the temperature was lower. 

The recent studios of Lidforss, Maximov, Akerman, etc., have shown 
that the resistance of plaJits to cold increases in proportion to the sugar 
concentration of their sap. There is therefore correlation between the 
need of cold of plants and their resistance to low temperatures ; these, 
by increasing the sucar concentration influence, both resistance t(j cold 
and the development of sexual organs. 

Periodicity of phenonena of growth of plants, -r- On this 
subject there are two opinions ; that of Kniep and that ot Klebs. Ac- 
cording to Kniep (and tjie greater number of existing physiologists), 
periodicity is an internal hereditary phenomenon, which Pfeffer considers 
as an autonomous or autogenous activity of the plants. 

On the contrary, according to Klebs, the hereditary phenomenon 
would not be an autonomous rhythmical action, but a “ specific struc- 
ture ” of the plasma which, in conjunction with “ internal ” and “ external ** 
conditions, would produce the peiiodicity observed each year. 

The autumn" and "spring" characters of cereals which show 
themselves in a different length of the vegetative period cannot be consi- 
dered as a hereditary iieculiarity independent of the action of external causes. 
It is no longer possible to admit the heredity Of a specific " autonomous " 
length of vegetative period, since it has been shown that these phenomena 
can be very easily artificially modified or suppressed. On the other hand, 
the peculiarities which under the action of climatic factors determine the 
real " natural " length of the vegetative period*' can be considered as 
^hereditary ; " resistance to cold " and " need of cold " might be counted as 
among these peculiarities. However, in \dew of the variability in resistance 

[gi«] 
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to cold obser\’ed at differeat stages of development of plants and accord- 
ing to variations in envhonment we should rather speak of a specific apti- 
tude to produce, in certain conditions of environment, a greater or less 
degree of “ resistance to cold We can consider need of cold ** in a 
similar manner : the flowering of autumn cereals is conditional on the ac- 
tion of low temperature which always decreases up to extinction, accord- 
ing as the lighting and the quantity of carbonic acid gas are diminished ; 
the character “ need of cold ” is, therefore, neither autonomous nor heredi- 
tary ; we ought rather say, the autumn cereals possess a natural tendency 
to react to the action of external factors so that the formation of flowers 
appears subordinated to such and such low temperature. 

We are thus led to this conception of biologists and stiU more of 
genetists : — “ that which is transmitted hereditarily has always a specific 
manner of reacting to en\dronnient, and the external characters perceived 
by our senses are only the result of that reaction to the eventual grouping 
of the external factors in presence of which the individual considered has 
developed*’ (Battr). 

It is therefore not periodicity ” as f=uch, which is transmitted heredi- 
tarily but rather a peculiar aptitude of the organism to react with a certain 
natural rhythm (ijerioclicity) to the natural conditions of environment. 


867 - Wheat'GrOWing in Kansas.— Cali, K K and Sai^mon, C., in AurtcuUural Fxpaiment 
Station, Kansas State Agricultural College, Bulletin 210, pp , j j fig Topeka, inih 

A detailed aocoiuit of wheat-growling in Kansas together with ad\icc 
a.s to the best practical methods to be adopted in order to make the crops 
more certain, and so reduce the losses and the cost of production, and ob- 
tain maxinium yields of the best qualitA' at a reasonable cost 

The statements set forth are based largely on experimental evidence 
secured from the Agricultural Experiment Station at Manhattan, the four 
branch Stations connected with the latter, numerous cooperative experi- 
mental tests with farmers throughout the State, the tecorded history of 
nearly 60 years of wheat-growing in Kansas, and the experience of practical 
farmers generally. 

IMost of the wheat produced in Kansas is grown in the c'entral part of 
the State, and practically all of it is winter w heat. Hard varieties do best 
in Central and West Kansas, while soft w’heats succeed in the East. ’ Soft 
wiieats are usually less diought and cold resistant than hard wheats and 
are more easily injured by hot winds. On the other hand, they lodge less 
in wet seasons and humid climates. 

The new variety of winter wheat called Kanred (i) recently produced 
at the Manhattan Agricultural Station, yields on an average 4.5 bushel per 
acre more than Turkey and 4.7 bushels more than Karkof. These last 
named varieties are those generally grown in Kansas. 

A strain of Fulcaster, a soft wheat produced by the JMissouri Experi- 
ment Station, has given the best >ield of all varieties tested in Southeastern 

(i) See* R , Feb luio, No 159 {Ed). 
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Kansas. In Northeastern Kansas, a soft wheat (Harvest Queen) has given 
practically as good results as Fulcaster, in fact many farmers prefer it to 
the latter, because it is a beardless wheat. 

The writers recommend the following rotation for central Kansas : 
lucerne (years 1-8) ; early kafir, or early amber sorghum (year 9) , maize 
(year 10) ; oats, barley, or winter wheat (year ii) , wheat on land ploughed 
early (year 12) ; wheat (years 13 and 14) ; kafir or sweet sorghum (3^ear 
15) ; maize (year rO) , and then the rotation must be repeated, beginning 
however with 8 years of lucerne. Farmyard manure is the most satisfac- 
tory fertiliser for wheat. 

868 - Indian Wheat Sown in the Department of the Gironde, Franoe. ~~ kalutt. 

S^ERIN, in CowWt's dxs Seanu', ih I' icadcmie trAs^tiLuUun di'Fffntn,VM V, 

No T 7 . np Paii^, jM.iV 10 im 

The author f)resentb the Academy vith n s])ecimen of tht‘ first ears 
of Indian wheat (raisi'd from seed sent by M. 1^. Kttlkari, Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay, and pioduced in [dots at the experimental station at 
Poona), which had been v^own in the Gironde on N'ovember 20, iqi 8. 
Unfortunately, last winter was continuously damp and tlii^ wheat, which 
is very earh, showed itself verv’ liable to rust, which completeh" dos- 
tro3^ed it. 

869 - Comparative Cultural Tests of 11 Varieties of Oats at Domnarvet, Oential 
Sweden, from 1906 to 1917. -^Nilsoov, aroRO m Sthn^c^ Utsaueftnmn 6 

VcMi XXIX, Part i, pp ?7 4i Miliuo, n»i<» 

These cultural tests aiuied at a comparaison of the vaiieties : - Svalots 

Dala, Common Dala, oiiOi, 01163, Bjorn, Orion, Mesdag, Xordfinsk, 
Seger, Guldregn, Ligowo, of which the first eight aie early and the last 
three of medium earliness. Svalots Dala, 01161 and 01163 are derived 
from crosses of (Uildregii X Svaliif Dala and are chat act erised 63- being 
about as early as Dala and at the .same time more productive and with 
stronger straw; the grain ol 01161 is w’hile and that of 01163 yellcjw’. 

The Bjoin oat of Svalof, produced from the cross l^igowo X A’ord- 
finsk black oal, is earlier than Tyigowo, it yields well, it has strong straw 
and its giain is black. 

( )rion is another oat also produced at Svalof from the cross Ligowo x 
0668 (0668 is a line of Mere oats). It is early, its grain is if good quality, 
and, in the Central and Northern parts of Norrland, its yield is really high. 

Yield of grain and strawl - Seger holds first place with 3129 kg, 
per hectare and a 3deld index of 106.5 (Guldregn = 100). This variety 
grows as far north as the 60th parallel of latitude, in the southern districts 
of Dalarna, but there it quickly loses its earliness and gives place to Guld- 
regn, which is earlier. 

Ligowo oats are clearly inferior to the two kinds noted above : ife 
index of production 92.6. 

In the least favourable parts of Dalarna the%Guldregn variety i^ too 
late and should be replaced by other kinds, for example, by oat 01 1()3 de- 
rived from the cross (xuldregn x Svalofs Dala. 
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Yield and quality of gram 



Yield 

of grain per 1 

Percentage 

1 

j Weight 

Wdght 

Percentage 

Kinds 

^tsre 

of naked grain 

of 

of 

of 


1 

in nnhusked 

1 lOQo grains 

hectolitre 

double 


Un- 

busked 

naked | 

grain 

' gn. 

kg. 

grains 

0351 

31*9 

2299 

735% 

1 35-5 

523 

117% 

0386 Gulclrt til , . 

2937 

2235 1 

76.1 

332 

53-0 

o |9 

9353 

2719 

2061 1 

75-8 

39.5 

52.5 

0.65 

oq24 Selected Dal i 

2842 

2051 1 

73 3 

27 6 

1 50.8 

073 

— Commo Dal.i 

2622 

1974 1 

704 

27.0 

4b.o 

I 53 

of 0924 X 0386. 

2607 

1935 1 

75 3 

3*4 

52.0 

0.46 

01163 of 0924 X 0386. 

2572 

1885 

74 9 

338 

504 

i 0 , 4 ^ 

01 1 20 Bj6in 

2513 1 

1811 

74 4 

30,9 

48.0 

0.93 

Olioi Orion 

2527 

1779 

72.1 

35 4 

48 I 

0 50 

— Mtsci.it: 

2460 

1773 

72 I 

33 2 

49.7 

093 

— Nonlfinsk . . . 

2245 

1602 

71 4 

27.2 

45-9 

2 82 


The very early varieties Bjorn (2607 kg, per ha.) and Orion (2513 kg . 
per ha.) are better than Xordfinsk (2245 kg. per ha.) by 17.4 and Q 2 
respectively. In production of straw, Seger again takes the first place 
(45bi kg. per ha.) and Guldregn comes next (4518 kg.) ; Orion is among the 
last \\ith 3082 kg. 

Qt'ALITY of (;rain. - The following chaiacters are oonsideied : — per- 
centage oi naked grain to iinhusked grain weight in gm. of 1000 grains 
— weight in kg per hectolitie - pen'entage of double grains. 

Guldregn stands at the head of the list for weight jier hectolitre, while the 
indigenous oats Xordfinsk and Common ])ala are among the last. Ligowo has 
larger grains and consequently has a high weight per 1000 grains, Seger and 
Orion follow it closely, the latter having precisely the chaiactei of lyigowo. 

The percentage of naked grain is certainly a very important charac- 
ter ; for this, Guldregn holds the first place with 76.1 and if the yield 
is expressed in naked giain the difference between (ruldregn and Seger is 
considerably reduced. Comparing th(‘ data on the quality of Donmarvet 
grain with that of Ultima, the weight j^er hectolitre, the weight per rooo 
grains, and the percentage of niked grain are all clearly inferior in the lat- 
ter place. The quality of the grain, provided ripenning is certain, improves 
as it is grown further north. 

liAKiJNESS. — This is a character whose importance is more and more 
manifest as the latitude and altitude increase ; a gain, of even a few days, 
in npeming considerably reduces the risk of early autumn frosts. 

Among the three fairly early varieties tested, Ivigowo and Guldregn 
are equally early ; Seger on the other hand ripens some days later : this is 
why Guldregn is more cultivated in Dalarna. 

Of the early kinds, on the average, Mesdag ripened 10 days and Sva- 
Idfs Dala 6 days before Guldregn. Generally, the other varieties were 
alike and were about as early as Svalbfs Dala. 
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870 - Ghemlcal CompositioD of Natural Riee and of Italian PoUshed Riee. First 

— IssoOLXO, G., Estratto dadi Attt della Reale Accademta delle Scienze Torino, 
Vol. 1 , 111 , pp. 731-744. Torino, 1019. 

The author, with a view to contributing to the study of the most ra- 
tional utilisation of cereals, has undertaken numerous investigations on the 
qualities of the following kinds of rice, specially with regard to their phos- 
phatic constituents : — • 

I. Rno svestito rosso (red hulled rice), composed of homogeneous grains 
covered with a red skin and perfectly- white inside ; the red colour is fairly 
resistant to acids but is entirely removed by alkalis, specially ammonia. 

II. Riso svestito bianco (white hulled rice), which stands cooking well, 
giving out the characteristic smell of this cereal. 

III. Riso brillato perla (polished pearl rice), formed of small, transpar- 
ent, heavy grains, slipping easily over each other; stands cooking well 
but does not give off any agreeable odour. 

IV. Riso mercantile raffuudo (refined commercial rice), white, homo- 
geneous, stands cooking badly, gives off no agreeable odour, insipid. 

V. Riso cremonese bianco (white Cremona rice), similar to IV. 

VI. Riso cremonese siriaio di rosso (red striped Cremona rice), used, 
with in ex])eriments by Prof. (iuAKESCHi in the course of which pigeons 
and fowls preferred white Cremona rice. 

VII. Riso bianco mercantile (white commercial rice), kind placed on 
the market in igi8 ; has the organoleptic characters of uiilled rices with 
negative characters of appetibilit}'. 

The following table shows the results of the anal}"sis of each of these 
7 qualities : - 

■ ■ ^ “ “r r 



1 

1 

11 

III 



VI 

1 

1 VII 

1 

Specific gravity . . . 

1-44 1 

I..^26 

I.45& 

i 

1.130 

1.428 

1 1-438 

, 1-435 

W^ater 

12.74 

% 13.44 % 

13.65 % I3.2S> % 

12.88 % 

12.65 % 

43.37 % 

A‘'h. 


1.24 

0.87 

0.53 

0.5Q 

0.68 

' 0.57 

Fats 

7.15 

2.08 

0.64 

0.5b 

0.65 

0.77 

0.68 

Nitrogen 

1.53 

r.37 

1.^5 

1.27 1 

1-30 

1.51 

1.28 

Cnicie albuminoids . . 

8.57 

7.bi 

7.12 

7-23 

7.41 

8.55 

7.29 

Cellulose 

1.21 

1.15 

0.18 

0.22 

0.25 1 

0.32 

0.24 

PenV>sans 

0-35 

0 30 

0.05 

0,0b 1 

0.12 

O.J& 1 

O.IO 

Starch 

73.55 

73.20 

77-19 

7S.0S 

78.10 

76.95 

[77.75 

Total anhydrous phos- 
phorus 

0.S4 

o.()8 

0.26 

0.24 

0.38 ! 

0.46 

0.29 

PhyUnic phosphoric 
acid 

1 0.485 

0.435 

0.058 

0.055 

0.152 

1 

1 

0.188 j 

1 

1 0.082 

I^dthynic phosphoric 
add 

0.010 

0.008 

traces 

traces 




Phosphoric add pro- 
portional to 100 
parts of ash .... 

58 

55 

30 


62 


1 

50 

j 

— - ___ 

— 

r — r _ 

3 C— _ 

l_ 



1 
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The difference between hulled rice and milled rice is evident : therform- 
er is fairly rich in both mineral and organo-mineral phosphatic compounds 
while the latter is poor in these constituents : thus the amount of phosphoric 
pentoxide may be as high as 5 gr. per kg. in hulled rice, while it does not 
reach i gr. per kg. in refined polished rice ; lecithinic phosphoric pentoxide 
is entirely absent from the milled rice, while in hulled rice in the form of 
phospholecithine, it is as much as 1 gr. of lipoid per kg. 

It is also desirable to draw attention to the chemical affinity which 
exists between the phosphate derivatives and albuminous matter, from 
which comes the constant fact that rice rich in phosphates is also rich in 
albuminoids. 

( omparaiivc analysis of i gr, of whole rice and of i gr, of polished rice. 



Whole rice 

Polished rice 

Phosphorus 

■ • . . 1 2.678 

0-890 »/oo 

Potassium 

2-469 

1 0.690 

Magnesium . . . . 

. . . . 0.865 

0.270 

Sodium ... 

0.434 

0.210 

Calaum. 

0.266 

0.080 

Iron ... 

0.144 

0.070 

Chlorine. 

.... O.II5 

0.150 


C.HTI 0/00 1 

*.*8t •/,, 


All this confirms the argument of Trot. Guareschi (i) that polishing, 
decreases the valuable nutritive element’^ in rice. 

871 - The Amounts of Nutrient Substances Abstracted from the Soil by Rice. Ex* 
periments in Java. — van Rossem, C. 1. The Amounts of the Principal Nutrient Substances 
Abstracted from the Soil by a Rice Crop — 11. The Amounts of Nutrient Substances Abstracted 
from the Soil by the Rice Plant at Different Stages of Growth, in Mededeehm^en van het 
A^ricuUur-Chemtsch Laboratonum, No. XVII, Buiteuzorg, 

I. The Amounts of the Principal Nutrient Substances Abstracted from the 
Soil by a Rice Crop, - Twelve different varieties of rice coming from different 
regions of Java were examined, and the results of the investigations have 
been published in the Mededeelingen van het Agricultur Chemisch Lahora- 
torium) (Communications of the Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry), 
No. XVII, Chapter i. They show that the percentages of inorganic 
substances in water-free samples of paddy (the harvested part of the rice 
plant) difier little from one another. There were more differences between 
the ^^aterfree samples of rice straw, while the differences between the 
water-free samples of roots from which the adhering particles of sand had 
been removed were still more marked. 

(i) I. GuAJUESCHi. SuUa pill razionale utilizzazione dei cereali con esperienzeed osservazioni 
suU’alimentazione col riso sbramato o naturale ed a diversi gradi dl depauperamento c bril- 
latura. AUt della /?. Accademia dt Medictna dt Tortno^ 1918. (Ed) 

819-8YI} 
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The results also demonstrated that an average crop in kg. per 
hectare of : — 


Damp 

paddy 

3 160 

straw 

13020 

toots 

6 480 (with sand adhering) 

Air-dried 

2 420 

4 920 

I 980 idem 


Freed from water . . . . 

2 130 

4 4^0 

880 (freed from 

sand) 

removed from the soil in 

/ 

kg. per 

hectare : - 

paddy 

straw 

roots 

Nitrogen 


• • 23,3 

22.0 

4.8 

Potash 


. • 12.3 

50.6 

7.5 

Phosphoric anhydride 


. . 12. 1 

11.4 

1.5 

Ferric oxide 


. . 1.4 

42.7 

35-7 

I^ime 


15 

1*^.4 

3.0 

Magnesia 


• • 4.4 

5.6 

1.4 

Silica 

.... 

. . 1.8.7 

939.1 

91.4 


In harvesting the rice-straw, almot as much nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, and four times as much potash is removed from the rice fields as 
when the paddy alone is taken. 

II. The Amounts of Nutrient Substances Abstracted from the Soil by the 
Rice Plant at its Different Staines ol Grouth,- The results of analyses of one 
variety of rice made at five successive stages of growth. This variety 
is much grown by the natives in the neighbourhood of the experiment field. 
The latter, which was never manured during the whole experiment, was 
constantly irrigated. It consisted of 24 similar plots, and each of the five 
samples was composed of rice gathered from one or more row.s of 39 plants 
in 6 plots on the dates given below. 


Number of sai pics 

• Date 
of harvest 

Number of 
pk-its taken 

1 (yonnR planb-) 

Jan. 10. 191b 

166 584 

2 

Feb. 9 

3 393 

3 

Mar. 7 

2 808 

4 

April 3 

702 

3 (mature plants) 

May f> 

702 


The first four samples were not mature and could only be divided into 
leaves, stem, and roots. The seedlings were about 40 days old when 
planted out on December 25, ic)i5. Towards the middle of March, the 
plants began to flower ; their growth was always regular ; they were 
attacked by no diseases. 

Table I (page 8S0) shows that during the growlh of the rice plant, the 
nutrient substances mentioned were absorbed in a regular manner, not only 
by the stems and leaves, but also by the roots, until the time of fructifica- 
tion and ripening. 

On the other hand, during the latter stage, the'Yoots retained almost 
the same amounts of iron and manganese as before, but very little of the 

[ 811 ] 
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other substances which had served to build up the epigeal portions of the 
plant. 

Table II shows the amounts of the different nutrient substances 
contained in loo grains and lOO plants at the given dates. 

Tahle II. — A moimls (in f;r.) of the nutrient substances 
in loo f'rains and loo plants. 


Substances 

Oruiim 

NO I 

N® 2 

Plants 

N "3 

N® 4 

1 N» 3 



January 10 

Pebrttary t) 

Match 7 

April 3 

May 6 

N 

0.034 

1 0.046 

\ 

1-92 

4-13 

7.80 

13.61 

SiOa 

1 0.130 

0.O13 

12.31 

30.19 

103.13 

199.39 

Fe«03^ , 

Mn 3 (M\ 1 

f 

\ 

1 

1 0*07^ 

1 

l-S > 

3*19 

5.^4 

7.29 

CaO 


0.00() 

0.17 

0. 29 

0.7.1 

0.70 

MgO 

1 — 1 

o.oob 

0.13 

0.13 

0.30 

T.I4 

Kao 

1 o.oii * 

0.117 , 

1 2.07 , 

, 5*7^ 

I 8.98 

9.80 

Na^O 

I 0.00 1 

0.0 J 2 ' 0.t)2 3 

, 0.08 

0.1 S 

1 0. 

o .<5 

P2O5 

0.23 

0.60 

! 1.52 

3.10 

Cl j 

1 ■“ ' 

0.010 

0.«?2 


I 1. 13 

3.01 

St)3 

— 1 

1 0.04 2 

O.Q2 

2.0 \ 

S .74 

8.U 


As regards the three chief nutrient substances, larger quantities of 
nitrogen and phosphoric anhydride were absorbed during ripening than at 
the earlier stages of development, whereas less i>otash was taken up. 

Throughout the course of its development, the rice plant continues to 
absorb these nutrient substances. 

In the periodical Teysmunnia (yeariqiy p. 428 etseq.) the above re- 
sults have been compared with those obtained in other countries, but none 
of these data apply to Java. 

In the same periodical (year 1918, pp. 31X-315) Messrs C. van Rossem 
and F. W. WiiuER have given more complete data (based on the above re- 
sults) respecting the composition of the grains and the young plants of the 
same variety of rice. These seedlings were 40 days old at the time of ana- 
lisis, and had not yet been planted out. They were thus, analj’^sed 1 6 
days sooner than those first spoken of. A summary of this analysis was 
given in No. 296, R. March 19x9. 

872 - Results of Experimental Cultivation of Soya in the R. Colonial Garden at Pa- 
lermo Matiisi, Ot.E ,in livUcUtiw di Stud/ ed Informazwm del R. (nardtno Cohntalr dt 
Palermo, Vol. V, Part 1-2, pp. (30-31), biblio^r.jphy of 40 works. Palomio, lyig. 

In 1918 an experimental culture of Sf>y' beans was made at the Colonial 
Garden, I’alernio, on a plot 350 sq. m. A variety was clioseii with almost 
spherical seed, greenish yellow in colour, on the success of which it was safe 
to rely as small experiments had been made with it in the preceding years. 
The seeds were sown on March 29, in furrows at & spacing of 30 v 40 
cm. ; they germinated regularly about to days later. Two hoeings were 
made and between May and the end of August eight irrigations were given ; 
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flowering commenced early in July and the seed was harvested on No- 
vember 1 5. The entire period of vegetation was, therefore, seven and a half 
months. The plants reached an average height of 90 cm. Their growth was 
luxuriant ; there was a normal development of nodules on the roots. On 
the 350 sq. m 51 kg. of clean seed was harvested, which corresponds to about 
1450 kg. per ha., or a little more than 19 hi. This yield is considered quite 
satisfactory, all the more so as it could be increased by manuring. The^ 
beans, when cooked in differed ways, were found to have an agreeable taste. 

873 > The Arums of Madagascar. Jumelle II., in Anmles du Music Colonial de Marseille, 

Year XXVIT, 3 Third wies, Vol. VTI, Pt. i, pp. 179-189 -f 3 pi. Paris-MarseiUe^iQig. 

The Arums (Araceae) are only scantily represented in Madagascar. 
Previously only 4 genera, with i species in each, had been reported and 
two other genera which the author studies in the present note, one of 
which is a genus new to science, only raises to 6 the number of species of 
this family hitherto known in that large island. 

The 4 genera noted are Pisiia, Hydrosme, Typhonodorum, and Poihos, 
The already known gentis, now re]>orted for the first tinu from Madagascar, 
is the Indian genus Remusaiia ; the new genus, created by the author, 
is ('arlephyion. 

Of these 6 genera, 5 belong to the tribe of the Areae and only one. 
Pathos, to the Acoreae. 

(i) Pistia. — P. Stratiotes, 1^., a floating plant with submerged roots 
leaves on the surface. Found specially at Nossi-Be and in the N. W. of 
the island, but is also met with elsewhere. 

{2) Hydrosme . — H.Hildehrandtii'En^^r, Tliisis, with Taccaumbratum 
Jum. and Perr., one of the Kabija-dolo or Kobitsodolo " of the natives. 
It growls in the sandy woods of Manongarivo, in the sandy damp woods of 
Ankirihitra and in the rocky calcareous woods of Mahevarano near Majunga, 

(3) Typhonodorum — T. mada^ascuriensis has bt‘en separated from T, 
Lindleyunum by M Kn(;i.kr ; the author does not consider this separation 
justified and thinks that the name T, Lindleyanum ought to be adhered to 
for the Madagascar si>ecies. This is the ‘‘ viha '' or ** mangiba of the 
natives, who make use of the fibre which they obtain from the leaves, and 
extract from the base of the plant a starch which they eat. The plant grows 
in marshes and on the edges of muddy watercourses and is from 1.50 m, 
to 2.50 m. high. 

(4) . Remiisaiia. — Doubtless R, vivipara, a species fairly common in 
the island. 

(5) Carlephyton. — New^ genus created by the author ; near the genus 
Siylochitmn 

(()) Pathos. P. Chapelieri. Scott, a plant climbing high up the trunks 
of trees. Reported in the N. W. and E. of the island. 

The author notes that, besided these 6 indigenous Arums, Colocasia 
antiquorum, cultivated for its tubers and called “ Sonjo ** and Anane- 
saonjo by the natives, has been introduced into Madagascar as it has 
lieen in most tropical countries. 

[8yt-8V3] 
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874 - Cultivatioii of 010 Sogo Palm and ftoduetkm of Sago in the Buteh Indtoa.— 

Uitvoer, Year IV, No. 27, p. 664. Ainsleniam, July, i()i 0. 

The sago pabu in the Dutch Indies is cultivated only by the natives. 
Jt is found notably in the Moluccas and in New Guinea, in Borneo, Sumatra 
and specially in the islands of Rion-Linga. It becomes mature in about 8 
to 12 years according to the soil ; the trees is then felled and starch is ex- 
tracted from the pith by methods which are primitive. Sago so ob- 
tained is eaten by the natives and in many places it is their chief food. 

A superior quality is obtained by wasliing and drying the crude sago ; 
the factories which make this product are all in the hands of Chinese and 
Chinese labour is exclusively employed. 

At the pre.sent time much pearl sago paarlsago ") is prepared; it 
is manufactured by submitting the wet starch to rapid jerky motion un- 
til it assumes a granular form ; the granules are next heated and a little 
coconut oil is added ; the granules when quite set are finally dried in the 
sun. True sago can be distinguished from sago made with potato starch 
by the fact that the former contains small quantities of albumen and fats 
wliich give it a higher food value. 

The export of sago from the Dutch Indies varies from 15000 to 30 000 
tons ; crude sago in exported to ?iugapore and ordinary sago to Holland 
(500 tons in 1917), the Xhiited Kingdom {521 tons in 1914) and the United 
States (429 tons in 1916). 


875 - The Jak (Artocarpus iniegritoHa) in Ceylon. — Molegode, w., in 7'he 

Tropical A^ricuUurtslt Vol. lyll, No. 3, p. 126., Peradeniya, Ceylon, March, 1919. 

Jak {Artocarpu^i intc^rifolia) (i) is found in abundance everywhere in 
the island of Ceylon. The tree under favourable conditions is a heavy bearer 
and sometimes the fruits are of great size and very heavy. Fruits weighing 
50 to 60 lbs. containing 10 to 15 lbs. of edible matter each are common. The 
writer once exhibited at the Nuwara Eliya Show a jak-fruit "a eighing 108 lb. 
In the villages, a single fruit often serves as a good meal to a family of 3-4 
persons. The unripe fruit is one of the chief vegetables eaten by the popula- 
tion during the jak season, and frequently takes the place of rice in the poorer 
homes. FrQin the formation of the fruit mitil it is ripe, it pas.ses through 
different stages which are known up-country as ‘"polos", "hetikos", 
"dandukos" " pehechchakos ", and “vela" or “waraka"; it is used in a 
variety of ways according to its ripeness, but the ripe fruit can only be appre- 
ciated properly when just ripe, as when over-ripe it has a disagreable smell 
and soon loses its flavour. There are two forms of the ripe j ak — the ‘ ‘ vela * * 
and the " waraka " ; the former has a very soft pulp and is less liked than 
the latter of which the pulp is firm without being hard. From the stage of 
" polos " till it is nearly ripe, the fruit can be used as a vegetable. 

In the up-country, from March to July, thousands of fruits are allowed 
to waste ; many of these could be preserved for future use. 

The pulp and seeds of the fruit are prepared for food in various* ways 


(i) A spedes nearly related to the “ bread fruit ” tree {Ariocarpus incisa) of which the 
fruits are wed for making; bread. {Ed.) 
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The seed contains a large percentage of starch, and it is easily preserved. 
Seeds of the ripe fruits are collected and dried in the sun after which they 
are mixed with sand and stored in a dry place. In this condition, they 
can be kept for 6 to lo months. To preserve the pulp, a little more atten- 
tion is necessary : it should be boiled a little (not too much), and then dried 
over the fire, or in strong sunlight, then packed in boxes, and kept in a dry 
place. The ripe pulp of the “ waraka ** can also be preserved in syrup. 

Almost at the outbreak of the war an attempt was made to induce the 
natives to grow more jak. The cultivation of this tree is much to be re- 
commended, for it comes into bearing, under good conditions, in four years. 

876 - Harding Grass (Phaiaris stenopiera),ik New Grass for California, U.S. A.-* 

Kennedy, B. P., in Univemiv of California Pubheations in AgricaUnral Science^ Vol. Ill, 
No. I, pp 1-24. plates I - 8 , Beikdey, California, 1917. 

In California, most of the grasses of which the seed is now procurable 
on the market, cannot establish themselves and produce a strong sod on 
land not susceptible of irrigation. When sown on unirrigated land, these 
grasses furnish no pasturage for stock soon after the rains cease. Therefore 
a perentiial graminea that will withstand the winter temperature, as well 
as the long dry season in the great central valleys, would be of great value 
to the live-stock industr>^ Such a grass, as is shown by the investigations 
and experiments of the writer, is the one described by Eduard Hacked in 
Tedde, Kepertonum novarum specierum RegniVegefahilis, Vol. 5, p. 33^ 
1908, under the name Phalam stenopPra Hack., nov. spec. 

Tlie specimens of seeds and plants from which Hacked drew up the 
original description of Ph. stenopiera, were sent him from Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. The grass was introduced into Australia by Haring (who planted it 
in the botanic gardens of Toowoomba, Queensland) and bears the wrong 
name of Ph, commuiuta, the plant with which it was grown. The seed that 
is procurable on the market in New Zealand and Australia is thus necessarily 
a mixture of the .seed of the annual species (P. commuUiUi), and that of the 
perennial species wliicli is the true Ph, stetioptcra. 

It should be noted, that the latter had never attracted attention in 
South Europe, although it came originally from Italy. In South Africa, 
the seed was sold under the names of perennial canary grass, or Toowoomba 
glass, and erroneously styled Ph, bullosa. The writer proposes calling it 
Haiding Grass. 

On comparing Hackei/s botanical description of the grass with speci- 
mens that he had hims(‘lf cultivated, tlie writer came to the condasion that 
the new species might be a hybrid ; his suspicion was strengthened by the 
fact that it was completely unknown in its native land. Harding grass can 
be so^\n in the winter season, so as to take advantage of the rains. The 
young plants, though almost as thin as threads, are very hardy and are not 
harnjed by severe frosts. The grass grows rapidly, stooling profusely, and 
and producing l.irge clumps the first season. It forms a dense growth, 
making a lusdous feed as the leafage is devoid of hairy coverings. The first 
year, the grass attains the height of about 2 ft. to 2 % feet, and few flower- 
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ing culms are sent up ; the second year the plants in seed reach a height of 
over 5 ft. while the ordinary growth is about 3 ft. high. The roots are 
fibrous, radiating dowmvards'to a depth of i or 2 ft. During a hot summer, 
at Davis Cal., this grass was still green, when all the other forage grami- 
neae were dried up. Horses and cattle eat Harding grass with avidity. 

877 ~<<W!mmera*’ Rye Grass {LoUum subulatum\ a Future Forage Plant from 
Victoria^ Australia* — mullet, H. a., in Jotimal of the Department of Agriculture of 
Vicionat Vol. XVIII, Part 5, pp. 266-278, 6 figs Melbourne, May, 

Lolium subulatum, although a new grass in Victoria, has proved to be 
an excellent forage plant. It is stated to be a native of Southern Europe, 
and is apparently not recorded as of any econouuc importance there, so 
it is possible that Victorian conditions suit it better than its original 
habitat. 

The earliest record of this grass in Vtctoria dates back 32 years. It 
had been planted on a farm at Noradjuha by the previous occupier, who had 
brought it from Europe. It is now largely grown in the wheat-growing and 
sheep rearing districts of Wimmera and Malee. On some of the farms, this 
rye-grass has reseeded itself during a period of over 24 years. 

The value of L. suhulatnm as a forage plant is already well-established. 
It is hardy, doing well on all soils, and will even overun salt j^atches, the root 
system is fibrous and extremely vigorous, but is not persistent; propaga- 
tion is by seed only, the seeds retaining their vitality for several years in 
the soil. Its growth in spring is remarkably vigorous ; in an average year 
(rainfall 16 in.) the grass is stated to grow about 2ft. high; on a 4-inch rain- 
fall, it attained a height of 20-24 inches. A characteristic i)roperly of Lo- 
Hum suhulatum is to hold its seed firmly, which makes the grass very nutri- 
tious. The seeds can be easily harvested by means of a '' strii^per and 
the dried grass makes hay of excellent (piality, which is palatable and read- 
ily eaten by shcej), horses and cows ; it quickly increases iJje milk yield of 
the latter. L. subulaium makes good silage, and doubles the carrying-ca- 
pacity of the pastures, as is shown by numerous cases mentioned by the 
writer. On one property 500 ewes and 300 lambs were jdaced for 6 months 
on a paddock of 280 acres without exhausting the feed. 

Once sown, this plant does not require re seeding, even though the 
ground be broken up for cereal crops. An occasional scarifying imiintains it 
in full productivity. The period of growth of the grass is similar to that of 
the cereals. Growth starts from the first autunnal rains, and in Victoria, 
the plant may be fed green from April to December, while dry feed is avail- 
able throughout the rest of the year, Lolium suhidatuni flowers about the 
middle of October (southern hemisphere), and if hay is required, the grass 
must be cut just after the flowering stage, otherwise it becomes hard and 
coarse. It pollinates very freely. The average yield of clean dressed seed 
is about 12 bushels to the acre. If this grass can be controlled and its propa- 
gation regulated, it may prove a valuable addition to the flora of Victoria, 
but if it were allowed to get the upper hand, it would develop into a serious 
pest, owing to its easy diffusion and its vitality. Special experiments \\ ill 
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be carried out to determine its exact capabilities. In the meantime, most 
farmers state that it is easy to prevent tWs plant spreading to a dangerous 
extent. One of them advises the following method for transforming a 
meadow of Lolium suhulaium into a field of wheat : — feed the grass well 
off with sheep ; fire the stubble if there is sufficient of it ; then lightly 
cultivate. This will bury the remaining seed and cause it to germinate 
after rain. Then work the fallow well while the grass is still short. 

878 - The Purple Vetch ( K/c/r atropurpurea) as a Green Manure and as a 

Forage Crop in the United States. — mackee, r , in Fatmets* Bulletin 967, v. wS. ih> 

partment of A^riciiliure, 12 pp., 8 figs. Wtifthington, June, 191^. 

Vida atropurpurea, or the purple vetch, is an annual; it was brought 
into the United States from Naples by the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction in 1899, and all the introductions since then have been of the 
same variety. The crop has been tested most extensively in the Pacific 
Coast States, where it has given very favourable results. In California, 
it has proved one of the best crops, if not the best crop for green manure. 
In West Oregon, and West Wasliington, it can be grown with success for 
seed, and at the present time there is a limited acreage under purple vetch. 
It requires similar conditions to those needed by the common vetch {Vi- 
da satmi) and the hairy vetch (T. vtllosa), but is a litle less resistant to cold. 
Under avertige conditions, however, the purple vetch will stand a tempera- 
ture of about — 90 C. ; where the temperature does not fall below this, it 
tan be sown in the autumn ; where the cold is greater, it is advisable to safp 
in spring. It is well to inoculate the .soil w^hen this crop is sown for the first 
time. The average seed yield is 10 to 12 bushels per acre. When grown 
orf green-manuring, seed or hay purposes, purple vetch should be seeded 
at the rate of 60 to 80 lbs ]>er aeie. It is very nourishing and affords good 
pasturage for all kinds c^f stock, as well as making excellent hay. 

The only insect that has attacked V. atropurparea in the United Sta- 
tes is an aphis w^hich does serious damage to the field pea and common 
vetch. 

879 - ” Kudzu vine ” (Pueraria hirsut^^ a Leguminous Fodder Plant in Cuba. — 

Calvino, Kevtsta (Ic Aurtcultura, Comercio v Iruba^Oy Ytar II, No 5 PP. iy^)-J 9 y, 

4 iiK. ITavaua, May, lyiy. 

Piter aria hirsuta Schneider (synonjniis, P. Thunhergiana Benth; 
Pachyrhizm Thnnbergianus Sieb. and Zucc., Dolichos japoniem Hort), 
a climbing leguminous plant, nativeof China and Japan, has been suggested 
as a perfect fodder for the warm southern parts of the United States. In 
Florida it has been reported as the only plant which can take the place of 
the velvet bean (Stizolobium spp.) for fodder and green manure. 

The author has experimented with it since 1913 in the high central 
plateau of Mexico, where the aerial parts of the plant dry up in winter, but 
the fleshy roots in spring throw up vigorous shoots which develop into fine 
stems covered with much foliage, the leaves attaining a length of 12 to 18 
mm. For harve.stiiig it is sufficient to let it dry in the sun for 24 to 48 hours. 

The plant is propagated by seed or by root cuttings. 
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At the Cuba Agronomic Station, Pueraria hirsuia has been found to 
grow vigorously, so much so that it covers and smothers all other vege- 
tation, even when arborescent (banana) and produces abundantly seed 
of high germinating power (100 %). Regarding the seeds and pods the 
following data are known — average weight of 100 seeds gr. 18.25 1 average 
number of seeds per pod, 8, (maximum 12, minimum 3) ; average length 
of pod 98 mm., average breadth 13 m ; average thickness of the valves 
6 mm. Hay made from this plant is very rich in albuminoids ; the ana- 
lysis of a sample from Florida gave * — albuminoids 17.4 % and car- 
bohydrates 30.2 % (as against 16 % and 31 % respectively for hay made 
of lucerne or alfalfa). It can be fed to all kinds of animals and does not 
upset them. Powdered and mixed with water it can be given to poultry. 

In Japan, according to Gkorgkson, a fibre, trom which very fine 
strong material is made, is extracted from the stalks. 

The thick fleshy roots are very rich in starch and edible matter. At 
the chemical laboratory of the Cuba agronomic station an analysis gave 
the following result : — 



Fresh root 

j Air dried root 

Water 

b8 i 5 % 

16.15 ' 

Mineral tnaiici 

I.3I 

8.60 

Altnimiuoids 

1 * 5 -^ 

10.81 

Fats 

0.19 

l.^o 

CiUulose 

1.43 

10.20 

Carbohydrates 

7 - 4 « 

52.84 

^ Kubiier 


274.21 

( Atwatei 

S 5-91 

256 84 

Starch value 

9 88 

80,31 


880 “ The Improvement of Poor Pastures for Sheep In New Zealand. — Ste No. 955 

of Ulis Heview. 


881 ~ Hay Caps, in the United States. — Mac Clitri', ll n , in / armors' Bullettn No. 977. 

U S Department of Agriculture, r6 pp , 2 Washington, May, 1918 

The writer describes the manner in which hay caps can be used to 
keep the rain from wetting hay in cocks. They afford an excellent pro- 
tection for the first and la.st cuttings of lucerne in the corn (maize) belt, and 
are a valuable addition to the hay-making equipment in the South, where 
several crops of lucerne and of mixed hay of lucerne and Johnson grass {Sorg- 
hum halepense) are grown in the year. 

Hay caps are of two distinct kinds, those that are entirely imperious 
to both air and rain, and those that shed all the rain, and at the same time 
allow the moisture-laden air to pass through and be carried away. W ater- 
proof caps are of two kinds, those made of wood-pulp and those made of cloth 
treated so as to be waterproof (for this, paraffin oil, gelatin and chrome alum, 
soap and iron sulphate, etc., arc employed). 
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Cloth waterproof caps being lighter and less cumbersome to handle 
than wood-pulp caps, are generally preferred to them. 

A very satisfactory method of fastening a hay cap on a cock is to 
attach a cement ball to each corner. 

Caps 30 to 36 inches square seem to be preferred. 

The writer describes the various kinds of caps, thedr durability, and stor- 
age, and gives the reasons for their use : they keep the hay dry, and pre- 
vent its being discoloured, they also save the leaves and give a greater yield 
of hay of improved feeding value. 

fiBRE CROPS 882 - Cotton Varieties with Long Lint in the United States. - pryor, w. i,., in u, s. 

Department of Agriculture, Bulletin, 733* 8 PP- Washington, Sept, 6, 1918. 

The length of the fibre is not the only factor that determines the price 
of cotton, blit given that the strength of the fibres in both cases is equal, 
a cotton with long lint is preferred to one with short, because there is 
less waste in spinning it, and the fabric ])roducecl is more durable. Varie- 
ties of cotton with short lint are, as rule, earlier than those with long, 
and are less attacked by the boll-weevil [Anihonomns grandk), but of 
late years, long-staple varieties have been grown in the United vStates which 
are as early and as productive as those yielding short lint. 

As there is considerable difference between the North American and the 
British ideas as to the length of staple, in order to i)revent 'confusion in 
stapling, the millimeter standard is being largely ado])ted. * 

The States of the Union which produce the greatest amount of extsj- 
btaple cotton aie, in decreasing order of production : Mississipi, Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Louisiana. 

Sea Island, lvgyi)tian and Durango cottons with long staple are also 
cultivated in some parts of Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Arizona and 
California. 

883 - Cotton Production in the State of Slo Paulo in Brazil.— pestama, i».r., hi La ki 

vj'ila colontalc, Year X, No 3, pp. lui-io:: Sao-Pnulu, May 3T, 1919. 

The cultivation of cotton in the State of Sao-Paulo dates from the early 
d.i) s of colonisation there. In tOoo enough cotton wa^ grown from making 
the coarse clothes in which the colonists were clad. Its cultivation was 
lairly important after the American war of secession ; between 1870 and 
1880 the Slate of »Sao- Paulo exported annually 7 to 8 thousand tons of 
ginned cotton. At the prcKuit time the whole cro]) is absorbed by the 
factories of the State which are always crying out tor more. 

Tile cotton-growing zime of Sao- Paulo lies along the Sorocabana niil- 
wayj heie are Die most productive districts such asTatuliy, Porto Felix, 
Itaiiotiniiiga, Tide, etc. The species chiefly cultivated is Gossypium herba- 
ccum, with North American varieties. The cotton produced is of better 
quality tliat tliat grown in India, but not so good as that grown in the north 
of Brazil. The staple ol this cotton is, on the average, 28 mm. long 
mm , 0.018 to mm. 0.019 bi diameter and has a breaking strain of 4 to 6gr. 

Sowings are made at the commencement of the rains in September and 
October, The plants require 6 to 7 months (from September to April or 
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May) to mature all their pods. The cotton is harvested in May and June ; 
the yield is from 1800 to 3000 k^. unginued cotton per ha., yielding 30 to 
36 % of cleaned cotton (an average of 600 to 1000 kg. per ha.^ 

The Coruquere ” (Alabama argillacco) often causes much damage 
by eating the leaves and the involucres of the cajjsules. 

Occasionally locUvSts also damage the plants. 

The average annual production of unginned cotton during the 7 years 
1899-1900 to 1905-1906 was about 5000 tons ; it was 6285,5 tons in 
1913-1914; 8699 tons in 1914-15; 16.326 t. in 1915-16; 22.494 
1916-17; 36 852 t. in IQ17-1918. 

The yield of cotton does not suffice for the Sao-lhiulo factories as the 
following figures, for ginned cotton, show . - - 


Ytar 


I rroduction in Ihc SUU- I 
(»f S.i<> raulti I 


linpoitb * 


Total 

con<«tmipU(>n 


0)1 1 
1012 
1013 
101 \ 
1015 

iqi(t 

1917 


() y)8 kg 

If 9^3 240 
2 82H J75 
i oi.t 500 
7' H<> ^*57 
1 1 iJi iJl> 


7 1 1 550 kg. 
7 ■!«7 

(> ()20 8l^ 
f) ^88 T27 
I 2 7 ^ 2 (>n 
10 (>oi 1 13 
IT 245 740 


J.| 242 951 kg. 

12 7^4750 

j8 50 (>o< 5| 

9 2 Tb (>02 
j(i (>47 140 

17947 070 

25 j()h ib(j 


the iiorllK'iii States ot Hra/it and, to a snuillor oxlont, fioiu the United Slates 


The amount of cotton goods manufactured in 1917 was 160 200000 m. 
The crop for 1918-19 is estimated at 100 000 t. of miginned cotton in 
spile of damage from locnsts, which have appeared in several districts, and 
other causes. 


884 - Cotton in Italian Somaliland. - Brandalise a, in BdkUmn di SluH ed Informattont 
del R. (itardtno Columale dt Palermo, Vol. V, Part 1-2, pp. 66-75. Palermo 1919. 

One of the (qualities of the indigenous cotton plant in Italian Soma- 
liland is its wonderful resistance to drought ; it grows in fact in a region where 
the maximum rainfall is not more than 3(x> to 500 mm. a year. 

Cotton can be grown over the whole coastal zone from beyond Aluha 
up to Cjiumbo, a length of 2000 km. by a width ol 20 km. At present 
this zone is covered by a thick thorny scrub and is scarcely u.sed except for 
grazing : a few fields are scattered here and there. The cultivation of cot- 
ton must have been fairly extensive fornicrfy but has decreased owing to 
competition by American cotton chjth. 

The cultivation of cotton can be associated with that of food plants 
and others. It conqirises the following operations : — burning the thorny 
bush and felling the trees ; fencing ; sowing at the begintring of the yains 
(April), 8 to 10 seeds in a hole, fertilised witli muddy water of the Uebi ; 
thinning out, leaving 2 or three seedlings, 15 to 20 cm. high, in each hole. 
Picking the crop and ginning are done by hand. 
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From the second year each plant gives 300 to 400 cotton bolls 
(one from each capsule) or may even give up to 800. One boll, with 
seed, weighs on the average at least 2 gr. The author found them weigh- 
ing 1.950 gr to 2.960 gr. averaging 2.536 gr. There may be as many as 10 000 
plants per ha. ; even if there are only 7000 (owing to loss by parasites) with 
150 bolls per plant, the yield may be estimated at 2 100 kg. per ha. The 
cost is estimated for the following periods per ha. 

1st year, — Clearing and fencing 40 rupees ; tilling and sowing 50 
rupees ; several hoeings 100 rupees ; picking 20 rupees ; miscellaneous 
expenses during cultivation 40 rupees ; total 250 rupees per ha.. 

Each of the following years {from the 2nd to the Sth), — Fencing 10 rupees ; 
weeding 100 rupees ; picking 40 rupees ; total 150 rupees a year : 600 
rupees for the 4 years ; total for the 5 year period 850 rupees per ha. 

Assuming a crop of 10 boUs per plant in the ist year and of 150 in 
each of the others a weight of 2 gr. per boll, with 7000 plants per ha., 
there would be a 5deld of 140 kg. in the 1st year and a yield of 1200 kg. in 
each other year, or for the 5 year period 8540 kg., which at 25 rupees per 
quintal make 2135 rupees. This represents a gain of 2135 — 850 = 1285 
rupees, or 257 rupees (431 fr.) per hectare and per annum. In this calcula- 
tion the estimate of the receipts is a safe one and that of expenses high. For 
the native, who does the work himself with the help of his family, the profit 
is much greater, and would be so for an Kuropean who planted on a large 
scale, making use of by-products and raising cattle. 

Pests and Disea^sks. — The chief is a species of rat, Etherocephaltts 
ruppellii, which the vSomalis call Zabat ounres and the Swahilis call 
“ durme These rats devour large quantities of the seed at the time of 
sowing ; no remedy has been found, and it is not much use keeping watch. 
After the early rains numerous caterpillars and winged insects come out 
of the ground and cat the leaves of the cotton plants as well as those of 
vegetables, etc. ; powdering with carbolised extract of tobacco (with 
which the author experimented) was successful. 

Another pest of the cotton plant is Dysdercus scassellaiii (i). The cot- 
ton worm is also very common. 

After 7 years residence in the colony the author observed for the first 
time the “ cancro del colletto'**, or canker of the crown of the root {Mocosmo- 
pora vasinfccta), which he thinks was introduced in the Genale plantation 
in 1917 with plants or seed then imported. At the beginning of 1918 the 
disease had spread over 150 km. and had reached Palad. 

885 - Cotton In China and Korea. — UuVehn honomique dc Vlndochine, Year XXII, New se. 
licb, pp. io5'io6. Haiioi-Haphong, Jan-Feb., iQiq. 

I. China. — China at the ]jresent time stands third among cotton pro- 
ducing countries, the United States and the Indian Empire ranking higher. 
The totiil annual production is, however, not exactly known, as the greater 


(i) See R. July 1918, No 7jo (Ed.) 
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part of the raw material is manufactured by the growers ; it is estimated at 
2 000 000 bales of 4 piculs each (i picul = 60.453 kg.), or about 483 600 tons. 
The fibre produced is of a coarse kind and will not give thread finer than 20 ; 
it is generally used locally. About 70 % of the export, valued in 1916 at 
17 000000 Haikwan taels, goes to Japan (the Haikwati tail =- 1.114 Shang* 
hai taels ; in 1913 it was worth on ah average 3.81 fr). It would doubtless 
be possible to improve the quality of Chinese cotton by more scientific 
methods of cultivation than those in use at present, which consist in grow- 
ing the plant on the same land along with wheat and other plants ; but 
for spinning very fine thread American cotton would always have to be 
imported. In 1911, a society was formed against fraud by limiting the 
watering of the cotton with the object of increasing the weight ; members 
undertook neither to export nor to use cotton containing more than 15 % 
of moisture. 

Experiments for improving cotton hav.^ shown that, at least for the 
Shanghai district, American seed is not suitable, owing to excessive humi- 
dity and want of heat which prevents tho plant from maturing ; Egyptian 
and South Sea seed were even less successful. 

Experiment has shown that the Chinese sow cotton 3 or 4 weeks too 
late. They are led to do so by fear of injuring the wheat with which the 
cotton is interplanted. The loss in yield, if only cotton is grown, is too great 
to be faced. It has been shown that by sowing only sound selected seed and 
hoeing, which at present is never done, the yield rapidly increases threefold. 
In the province of Chansi, which produce the best Chinese cotton, Ameri- 
can seed, recently introduced by missionaries, is used. The climate of 
that district is more suitable ; but, at the end of 3 years, the cotton became 
identical with tliat grown from local seed. 

The Government has engaged an American expert to study the ques- 
tion. He is of opinion that the reason why American plants have failed to 
mature is an excess of humidity and the manure used ; the Chinese use a 
manure which contains too much nitrates and not enough phosphates ; 
the plant grows too quickly and fails to mature (these remarks have re- 
ference specially to the district of Pekin and the North). 

Since 1895, the number of mills has rapidly increased ; there are at 
present 40 factories with i 266 848 spindles and 6597 looms : 6 British 
with 298 076 spindles and 2221 looms, 3 Japanese with 211464 spindles 
and 876 looms. The remainder are Chinese. The largest works are grouped 
round Shanghai and are prosperous. A serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the industry is found in the customs and octroi ^Juries which are 
too high compared, for example, with Japanese customs. 

II. Korea. — The position of cotton cultivation in Korea appears to 
be most favourable. The area at present under cotton is about 99 000 ha. 
and it is estimated that it will soon be doubled. 

The 3 cotton companies of South Korea, province of South Zeura, are 
about to amalgamate. ^ , 

Experiments in west Korea have resulted in a cotton with long, strong, 
smooth, pure white fibre. 
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886 -Cotton In Queensland, Australia.— Ai^ricuUurai jgurnai, voi.xi,p. 58, 

Brisbane, Feb. 1919. 

Since the Department of Agriculture, in order to stimulate the produc- 
tion of cotton in Queenslanc^ undertook to supply seed gratis to farmers, 
established a departmental cotton ginnery in Brisbane, and further 
encouraged the cultivation of cotton -in other ways, a number of small 
areas were planted in various southern districts. In 1914, 9445 lb. of raw 
cotton was received at the Departmental Ginnery, of which 524 lb. was 
sent to Panama; the balance, 8921 lb., yielded 2794 lb of lint (ginned cotton) 
which was sold locally. In 1915-16, 29230 lb. of raw cotton was received, 
which yielded ioo-61b. of hut. In 1916-17, 118229 lb. of raw cotton was 
received, which yielded 37694 lb. of Hut. In 1917-18, 166 458 lb. was re- 
ceived, which yielded 54280 lb. of lint. 

887 - Production of Gomuti Palm Fibre In tbe Dutch Indies.— Handckbmchtcn,Y(iBxxii, 

No 609, pp 458, 1 Table, The Hague, November i/\, I9t8. 

Gomuti palm fibre is obtained by stripping of the fibrous sheaths of the 
leaves of Arenga saccharifera DabiU. The natives of the Dutch Indies use 
these fibres for roofing their houses, for cordage and brushes, and call them 
" gemoetol ”. In Europe there is now a demand for the fibre of the Go- 
muti palm on account of its notable resistance to water ; however the break- 
ing strain of this fil)re is not half that of hemp, nor does it appear to be uti- 
lisablc in the paper industry. From tests made by the(>overnmont of the 
Dutch Indies it appears that this fibre is a very suitable materid for coher- 
ing submarine telegraph caldes owing to its resistance to the action of water ; 
for cordage the fibre is too coarse and too wanting in elasticity to be suc- 
cessfully used, but it is very well adapted for the chief use made of it by 
the native, that is to say for making brushes. 

The Gomuti palm is found wild in the wliole Malay arcliipclago. There 
is no difficulty in obtaining large quantities of the fil'^re, especially as the na- 
tives also cultivate the palm in jdantations for palm wine, j)alm sugar and 
sago. The manufacture of the fibre for export is very simple and consists 
in cleaning, sorting and packing ; an increasing export may therefore be 
predicted. 

From 1913 to 1916, the figures for the export of Gomuti palm fibre from 
Java and Madoerainkg. for Holland and total exports respectively were : — 
191^3* .W®9^ iiOioo; 1914: 49^64 and 9983^ ; 1915 : 12000 and 52017; 
19”^^ ‘ 54359 and 84313, 

The exports, which in 1913 and 1914 were chiefly to tlie United Kingdom 
and Belgium, were directed to Australia owing to the war. 

888 - Various Reports on the Production of Fats in Different Countries. — instuui Co- 

lomal de Murscillr, Bulletin des Makeres Gf asses, No. j, pp 19, Paris 1910. 

The first Bulletin of the Fats Section of the Institut Colonial of Mar- 
seilles contains the following rc])orts : - - 

A. - (Groundnut and Oil Palm in Wjcst Africa (extract from a 
note by the Governor General, M. Angoulvant, on the production of oil 
seeds and vegetable fats). This report deals witli — 

[88<-S88j 
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(i) Groundnuts, — Up to a recent date this crop has been confined to 
Senegal. Haut Senegal-Niger, and French Guinea have hardly commenc- 
ed to export. Comparing the figures it is noticeable that the quantity of 
groundnuts exported fluctuates considerably from year to year. On the 
whole progress is slow. Also, it has been noticed that the quality of the nut 
tended to decrease, for the oil content diminished little by little and conse- 
quently also the relative value of the nuts in Kuropean markets compared 
with those from otlier countries. The author suggests immediate steps to 
remedy the state of affairs arising from this crisis of quantity and quality. 

There are two ways of increasing production ; an increase in the area 
under groundnuts and an increased yield (selection and improvement of 
cultural methods). 

The author discusses these vsubjects at length. 

{2) Palm oil and palm kernels, — The problem of increasing the contri- 
bution of P'rench W est Africa to the palm oil industry is more complicated 
than in the case of groundnuts, for before the war foreign buyers (chiefly 
English and German) bought eveiything ; during the war requisition was 
jKJSsible, but the pr()l)lem is what is to be done now the Wiir is ended. 

This is the problem wliich the author endeavours to solve by suggest- 
ing certain measures. 

He deals, fiom the point of view of increavsing production, successively 
with : — {a) Palm groves and natural or artificial stands (extension, improve- 
ment ; labour ; stuciy of varieties of palms and methods of cultivation ; 
diseases ; schools and professional instruction). 

(6) Mechanical collection of the fruit; mechanical extraction of 
oil and crushing of the husk by machinery ; routes and methods of transport. 

The author sup})lenients his report on groundnuts and the oil palm 
with the following section^. : - 

(3) Castor oil, sesame and similar products ; (4) Copra ; ^“;) Programme 
of production, AgrituUurai Sc} 7 }ic(\ Schools, Institute oj Bing^roitle [1), 

P. (iRouNUNUTvS IN BRITISH INDIA. - (J^xtruct froui the Report 
of the Agricultural and Trade ('onfeicnce, Madras, Dec., iqK)). 

C - Thk (JKOUNDNUT IN Java (from an article jmblished by M. Wijs 
in the review Oost Indisihe ('ultuuien). 

In the Dutch Indies j varieties of groundnut are cliiefly cultivated: 

(1) The old Java variety with ^ or 3 .seeds (sometimes 4); the duration 
of growth is from 0 to 7 months. 

(2) AnotJier indigenous variety with i seed, ri])ening in 3 or 4 months, 
less interesting but not j)articular as to soil and requiring but little culti- 
vation ; grows even in comi)act clay soil. 

(3) The Jlolle variety generall}^ has 2 seeds, sometimes 3, rarely 4; 
duration of growth 3 months ; easily pulled up. 

The first variety is the most ]>roductive ; the tliird is to be recom- 
mended, especially on account of its rapid growth. 

Generally the groundnut requires much watef and heat, especially 

(i) See R. May igiy No. 558 {Ed.). 
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in the second period of growth. In J ava they form part of a ^ree year rota- 
tion in which the first crop is rice or, preferably, sugarcane. For some years 
groundnuts have been successfully sown twice a year in dry ground of 
little value. 

In Java it is considered that groundnuts require good soil preparation ; 
2 or 3 diggings followed by harrowings, proper drainage must also be 
provided. 

The author deals successively with cultivation, pests, harvesting, 5deld, 
price, sale, oil content, extraction of oil, uses and commerce. 

I). — Fat industry in Japan (translation of a report by M. W. J, 
Davies, British Consul in Japan published in The Board of Trade Journal, 
Dec. 26, 1917). The author deals succeSvSively with: general remarks on 
the fat industry in J apaii ; state of factories, methods of extracting oils ; 
hnseed oil, soya soil, colza oil, cotton seed oil, coconut oil, other vegetable 
oils ; vegetable wax ; fish oil ; whale oil ; glycerin from fish oil ; tallows. 

p;. — The fat industry in Russia (extract from the Bulletin of the 
Russian Chamber of Commerce in Paris, published in P'ebruary, 1918) (i). 

P\ — The olive crop in Spain. 

G. — Palm oil and pai.m kernels (information regarding the yield 
in British West Africa and Togoland). 

H. — The coconut PALM (exi)ort of products of the coconut palm 
of Ceylon). 

I. — The castor oil plant in thi: United States.' ^ 

889 - Attempted Improvement of an Olive Garden in the Province of Lucca, Italy.— 

7 /ANONI, 1 L, in Giornale dt A ^ rtcoHura , Year LVI, No. 7, pp. 205-207. Piacenza, July, 19: 9. 

The author states the results obtained in a large experimental olive 
garden (3O ha.) ofCarnpo Romano'(comuiune of Sti ava, province of Lucca), 
on hilly ground. Up to 1913 tliis olive garden had been treated in the tra- 
ditional Ligurian and Tuscan manner, that is to say it was manured, but 
little or no pruning was done. Under this treatment, and badly manu- 
red, the trees produced a good crop only in favourable years. 

Prof. Bkacci (Director of the Spoleto experimental oil factory) planned 
works of improvement in the olive plantation of Campo Romano, dividing 
them into two groups corresponding to two periods : — (i) for shaping 
the trees ; (2) for establishing the reconstituted cultivation. 

The shaping of the trees was effected by tliinning and topping, not 
at an e(jual height but at a height proportional to the growth of each tree. 
The tops of 7000 olive trees yielded wood which was sold for 15000 lire ; 
consequently, owing to the present high price of fuel, the cost of the work 
was more than met by the sale of the wood. 

The work of consolidation consisted in : — Manuring, the first year, 
with phosj)horus, nitrogenous and potassic fertilisers, at a short distance 
round the foot of the olive trees, rather alight dressing as few shoots were 
produced that year after the shaping of the trees ; green manuring with 
beans in the second year ; Dunging in the third year. 

(i) Stfe No. QQi of this Review . { Ed .) 

[88g-§8i] 
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In the second year prunini? was done and the crown brought into 
proper shape. 

The thinning diminished the damage caused by pests — occhio di 
pavone ” (Cycloconium oleagtnum), Phloeothrips oleae, olive fly {Dacus oleae) 
— and made it easier to fight them. 

The utility of the work suggested by Prof. Bracci was at once proved 
by a more abundant crop of fine olives cotnpared with the previous crops 
from this olive plantation and the crops in neighbouring olive plantations. 

Sgo ~ Possible Development of the Cultivation of the Oil Palm in the Federated 

Malay States in the Peninsula of Malacca. — katon, b j ami spring, c,. c. , in 

Thif AgrtcuUutal Bulletin of the federated Malay States, Vol. VI, No. II, pp 4g3-5i2. 

Kuala lyumpur, Sept-Oct., 1918 

Owing to the growing interest taken in the African oil palm {Elaets 
guineensis) the Department of Agriculture, Federated Malay States, has 
received many encjuiries as to the posMbilities of growing this palm on a com- 
mercial basis in that country. Many capitalists would desire to estabUsli 
plantations in the territories of the Biitish protectorate in the peninsula of 
Malacca, and the chief reason for their hesitation is want of information 
about the oil palm. The object of the present article is to supply the desired 
information on the subject. The oil palm is indigenous in West Africa, 
but it is abundant jill over tiopical Africa and grows luxuriantly in all 
tropical countries. It is found as an ornamental plant throughout the 
Malay peninsula. It ha.s been cultivated in the Botanical Garden at Singa- 
pore, and, since 1805, in the Garden at Kuala l/umpur. The authors were 
informed that it has been planted on a large area {3642 ha.) in Sumatra. 
There is every reason to think that the oil palm will thrive on most soils in 
the territory of Malacca which are capable of holding a fair amount of mois- 
ture, but rich moist soils would probably give the best yield. On an area 
of some acres, 11 ‘ar the buildings of the Department Agriculture, 
oil palms have been gi own on poor light land and it is curiou.s to see how 
well they have done. It is jjroliable that soils .suitable foJ coconut palms 
would generally suit Elaets, but remarkably fine specimens have been grown 
on gently undulating ground which is unquestionably to be preferred from 
an economic point of view. It is known, indeed, that the expense of drain- 
age of coconut land is considerable, while gently undulating ground costs 
little or nothing to drain, and given equal results is to be preferred. 

The authors give all necessary instructions to ])lantfers regarding the 
preparation of nurseries and germination of seed, final planting, cultivation 
and care of the oil palm. 

Seeds of 3 varieties were received from the Department of Agriculture, 
Nigeria : — Microsperma thin shelled ; " oke pankaro ”, hard shelled ; 
and ” king of the fetish ” (” ope ifa of Ibadan ”). In West Africa tliin 
shelled varieties are preferred because the palm nuts are generally cracked 
by hand. It is desirable not only to obtain varieties with thin-shelled* nuts 
which are easily cracked but also those which yield plenty of fruit and 
the best quality of oil. 

The authors deal successively with the cost of establishing a plantation 
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of oil palms in the Federated Malay States where there are great possibilities 
for such cultivation ; palm oil and palm kernel oil (analyses, price, trade, 
uses, etc) ; implements and macliinery. 

891 - Note on Coconut Cultivation in the Province of Madras, India. —Mac rai^ w., 

and Anstbad, R. D., in Year Book of ih$ Madras A gricuUual Department^ 1918, pp. 121- 

131. Madras, 1918. 

Kxperinients in the culture, selection and manuring of coconut palms 
carried out for several years at Alleppey (province of Madras) by Mr. O. 
Cy. H. Davry. Conditions in this district are favourable for the culti- 
vation of coconut pahns owing to heavy and well distributed rainfall, to the 
richness of the soil on the banks of back waters, consisting of thick black 
mud, which is brought and heaped in mounds along the canals and on the 
bunds of the paddy fields on which the coconut palms are planted ; along 
the sea shore the soil is greyish sand which, in spite of its barren appear* 
ancc, produces healthy groves. In a plantation purchased by M. Davry in 
1909, the 134 palms which grew there yielded 3188 nuts in 1910. The yield 
constantly increased under the experimental treatment in which noxious 
undergrowth was cut out, Bamber's mixture and similar ap])lications were 
applied in 1914 and 1916 (in 1915 the palms were only manured with coco- 
nut cake) ; in 1(^14 the nutu})er of palms was reduced to in and the yield 
that year was 4763 nuts, the yield in 1915 was 4675 nuts and in 1916 it 
was 7356 nuts. 

M. Davry made interesting experiments on 4 acres of appareutly in- 
fertile land wliich he bought in 1906 for the moderate sum of 350 rupees, 
and which bore 49 coconut palms. Many of these palms had never borne 
fniit and their stems showed clearly the bad condition they were in. Mr. Da- ‘ 
viCY first exprimented with local manures. The crops were as follows : < — 
516 nuts in 1907 ; 861 in 1908 ; 1598 in 1909 ; 1424 in 1910 ; 1845 in 
191T. Mr. Davry then sent a sample of the soil to Mr. Krrway Bambkr 
who recommended the apjdication of a mixture of the following compo- 
sition : — gioundiuit cake 150 lb.; fish manure 300 lb; dried blood 100 
lb. ; superphosphate 100 lb. ; bone meal 100 lb. ; kaitiit 200 lb. ; sulphate 
of 'potash 50 lb. ; total tooo lb. ; 15 lb. of this mixture to be applied 
annually to each palm. 

Mr. Davry carefully followed this advice ; only the mixture had to be 
slightly modified as some ingredients were unobtainable. The crops obtain- 
ed have been as follows : — 943 nuts in 1912 ; 2083 in 1913 ; 2298 in 1914 ; 
1614 in 1915 ; 4810 in 1916. The palms are now perfectly healthy. 

It may be noted that the crop was less in the year following the first 
application of the mixture and increased after. This seems usual and 
agrees with observations made at the Porto Rico Agricultural Kxperiment 
Station. 

Another result of manuring is the increased copra contents of the nuts. 
Before the application of manure the number of nuts reejuired to make a 
candy (i) of copra was from 2300 to 2400, whereas now 1950 to 2050 
nuts suffice. 

(i) I candy ~ 660 lb — -00 3^0 b-c: {Pd) 

[8ft-S9l] 
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The yield of nuts in the neighbourhood of AUeppey appears to be big, 
frequently reaching 80 to 100 nuts per tree where fcrtihsers are used. The 
authors had heard of a plantation 18 miles north which gaVe extremely 
high yields, some of the palms giving 400 and even 450 nuts a year. This 
phenomenal yield is worth verification and investigation. The authors do 
not know what the average yield on the west coast may be but in other coun- 
tries it only reaches 60 to 80 nuts yearly. Thus, in their book, A practical 
Guide to Codonut Plantings Maitro and Brown say from large well cultured 
trees in full bearing all over the I'eniiisula (F. M. S) we consider an average 
of sixty nuts a tree per annum the actual Umit ; nothing approaching this 
result, however, need be reckoned on without high cultivation 

It is a common mistake to overcrowd the palms ; they grow better 
and the yield per tree and per acre is greater if they are not grown too 
dose (i). 

At AUeppey frequent application of lime Wiiproves the growth and yield. 
Any other manure ]s scarcely necessary as the trees are grown in rich black 
alluvial soil dredged from the bottom of lakes and brought a considerable 
distance at large expense. It is usual, however, to give the trees a few bas- 
kets of river sand every second year ; this treatment is said to help their 
growth. Cultivation, especially in circles round the trees, is generaUy prac- 
tised, but, as far as the authors could judge, the use of green manuring was 
neglected. It might be difficult to cultivate green leguminous crops on 
sandy soil, but it ought to be possible to do so, as several leguminous 
weeds were noticed growing spontaneously, one being a species of Alysi- 
carpus or a plant like it. Probably Crotalaria striata or Tephrosia Candida 
could be established, especiaUy where manuring is done. ()n the rich back 
water lands this kind of manuring is not reqiured, for there is usually a 
heavy crop of weeds which are periodically buried. 

IIiSiCASKS AND PicsTS. — In this district, and specially near the town, 
the coconut palms rre subject to many diseases and properl3 organised re- 
medial measures would lead to appredfVble gain for the cultivators. The 
chief diseases are : - - 

(1) A root disease which produces a gradual weakening of the tree in- 
dicated by a diminishing yield and by smaller leaves with a yellowish sickly 
appearance, and finally by the death of the tree, A Merulius was found at 
the base of one tree. 

(2) A leaf disease which gives the leaves a veiy^^ characteristic appear- 
ance ; the pinnae of the leaf are destroyed before they unfold so that the 
expanded leaf has a rat-tailed appearance at its extremity. 

(3) A leaf disease caused by Pestalozzia palmarum which produces grey 
or brown decayed spots on the surface of the leaf. This detracts from the 
value of the leaves as they are useless for making cadjans 

Among insect pests the following may be noted : — Oryctes rhinoceros, 
Rhynchophora ferruginea and a scale insect which attacks the nuts ami 


(i) With reference to the spacing of coconut palms In plantations sec /?, Uehr. roro, 
No. ?r>T, pp iSo-i8r (Fd). 
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which is found In black masses on the outade of the husk ; this scale insect 
is also found on areca nnts, but probably it does little harm. 

892 - IM Coconut Mffl in the Philippines ; Production. - Cooxsok, w. 8., in The Agri- 

cuUt&Al Bulletin of the Federakd Malay States ^ Vol. VI, Ko, zx, pp. 517*520, Kuala 
lyumpttr, Sept-Oct, 1918, 

The total number of coconut palms in the Philippines, according to 
the census of 1918, is about 31 000 000, and the crop for thei fiscal year 
1917-1918 was about 892 000 000 nuts, or about 29 nuts per tree. 

The annual yield per tree is very variable. The highest yield is re- 
ported dn the Zamboanga district, where it is 45 nuts ; at Cebu it is 22 ; in 
5 other districts it is 19 Yi* ^3-9 8 nuts respectively ; in two other 

districts the yield is only 6 nuts per tree. 

Most of the planted areas are in Luzon, the remainder being chiefly 
in Mindanao, Cebu and Leyte. The oil mills are all at Manila except one 
at Cebu and one recently erected at San Pablo. These mills do not own 
plantations but buy their copra. 

In 1899, the Philippines produced 14 000 tons of copra ; in 1912 the 
production was 169 000 tons. Before 1912 no oil had been manufactured 
except a .small cjuantity produced by primitive methods. About 50 000 000 
nuts were treated in 1914 and produced 4600 tons of oil, of which 1300 
tons were exported. In 1912 and 1913, modern mills were erected and the 
production of coconut oil reached 16 000 tons in 1916 and 49 800 tons in 1917. 
In 1916, 72 000 tons of copra were exported. Since 1917, the exgprt 
is indicated by value, not in tons ; the export of copra was valued at 
$1388 418 in the fi.scal year ending in June, 1917, and $i 905 448 in the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1918. Previous to 1915, coconut oil was produced in 
very few factories and there were very few mills with modern machinery. 
Now, at Manila alone, there are 12 mills and the machinery is modern ; the 
value of coconut oil exported during the first three months of igi8 was 
$i6to 000. The mills are making large profits and new mills arc being 
erected. 

The export of copra and oil is chiefly to San Francisco. 
nuBBFR, 893 - The Increase in Girth of Hevea Trees. ~ KBtJCHnNiu^, p jc (Mededeeiingcn van 

III AND RitsiN het Bes )eki«»h Proet^tation, Uubber Serie N’o. 5), in Archie} vooi de Rubbercultuu^ in Ned- 

PLANTS erland^ch Indii, Year 11 , No. 7, pp, 407-4^?, fig 7 Bituvia, 1918. 

An investigation on the increase in girth of Hevea trees. The parti- 
culars for these investigations have been obtained from periodical meavSur 
ing of the girth at a level of i m. or 3 ft. above the ground and from 
])eri()(Ucal registration of the rainfall. After studying all the particulars of 
tlie investigations, the writer has come to the following conclusions 

1. The growth of Hevea during the whole year is not constantly 
the .same. 

2. Ivach year Ilevea passes through a period of absolute standstill 
in growth and this period may last for a longer or shorter time. 

3. Rainfall has 110 influence 011 the periodicity ; the rainfall during 
one quarter Ivis no influence on the growth during the same or the follow- 
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ing quarter ; « . e, e^ly setting in of drought or sudden rainfall do not in- 
terfere with the periodical standstill in growth. Is»o indications are to be 
found that a pronounced East monsoon during one quarter should have 
an unfavourable influence on the growth, nor that a more regularly dis- 
tributed rainfall during the quarter of minimum growth (which is also the 
East monsoon) should have a favourable effect on the growth. 

4. The growth depends wholly on the total yearly rainfall : too 
much or too little rainfall can have un unfavourable influence on the 
growth. 

5. Robusta coffee as catch crop retards the growth of Hevea ; 
the influence of this catch crop, however, is very small and may account 
for the fact that rubber grows quicker in West than in East J ava. 

6. On good soil and with Robusta interplaiited as a catch crop 
an increase in giith of 8 cm. per year may be expected in the Besoeki 
district at an altitude of iSoo ft , which mians a rate of growth at which 
the trees become tapppble after 5 years (taking a girth of 18 in 3 ft. above 
the ground as basis). At an altitude of 2800 ft. however Hevea is only 
tappable after 8 years. 

8q 4 - Notes and Elxperiments on the Coagulation of Hevea Latex. ~ vb^nist, a , m An- 

nales du colonial de Maisetlh\ Year XWn, Strics, Vol. VII, I’art I, 

pp 137-167 l*aris-MaiscilloH, ioJ<> 

The author (chemist at the Pasteur Institute of Nha-Trang) has divi- 
ded his paper into 3 parts - - he first exjdaiiis critically the general theory 
of coagulation , next he examines how coagulation takes place by drying 
centrifugalisation ; lastly, he investigates spontaneous coagulation, review- 
ing some of the processes which arc capable of controlling it. 

The author formulates tlie following conclusions on the subject of na- 
tural coagulation of latex wluch are interesting practically . — A g«od na- 
tural coagulation can be obtained * 

(1) By adding, when necessary, sugar to the extent of 'its deficiency 
in the latex, say 1 gm to 10 gin per htre on an average. 

(2) By causing coagulation to take pkice without contact with air, 
by means of a float or ^oiue other method 

(3) By the action of micro-organisms at a temjierature between 30^ 
and 45‘'C,, that is to say, by first heating the latex with the help of a regu- 
lator and then the room itself 

(4) If that does not act, a little scrum from the previous day's coagu- 
lation should be added, or better still some selected ferment. 

(5) It is to be noted that, even when diluted with several times 
its volume of water, Hevea latex coagulated competely in these conditions; 
it is well, howexx^r, in that case to increase slightly the amount of sugar. 

Regarding the action of niicio-orgauisms on the coagulated albumi- 
noids, the isolations made by Dr Dcnier have shown that 12 species diges- 
ted white of egg and 11 liquefied gelatin. The saqjv micro-organisms can 
act both as generators of coagulating acids and as transformers of colloids, 

The author' s process of isolation of albuminoids in the latex are too 
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recent to enable him 'as yet to investigate the action oHhe micro-organisms 
on thdr chemical composition. 

Elsewhere Messrs Grantham and Eaton have shown that, under the 
influence of micro-organisms, albuminoids in the latex are transformed into 
amino acid which act in hastening vulcanisation, os well as on the physi- 
cal characters of tlie vulcanised rubber. 

It is, therefore, a question whether by a more perfect method of coagu- 
lation by heat than that which the author made mse of and by subsequent 
addition of sterile coagulum, the maximum 3deld and a better quality 
of rubber could be obtained. 

For coagulation, the method which has given the best yield is with 
latex, made very slightly acetic, in an autoclave at 1200C. 

The autoclave by itself only gives good results if the latex is pure, and 
whenever the latex is dilute, as often happens in the rainy season, the re- 
sults arc bad. However, if the latex is made very slightly acetic it coagu- 
lates marvellously in the autoclave even when diluted with several times its 
volume of water. Once a perfectly sterile coagulum is obtained it will be 
easy to use it. With this object, the microbes which are found locally can 
be isolated and studied, or others can be procured from countries where 
the best rubl)er comes from, vSuch as the upper Amazon . 

Whatever may have been the earlier opinion on this subject it is now 
recognised that Brazil rubber is by no means sterile. The temperature to 
which the seringueros '' submit the coulescent latex (then slightly acid) 
in the afternoon is in fact of too short duration and is not sufficiently hi^ 
to sterilise it in sucli a highly polluted environment. The author notes the 
similaiity wliich exi.sts in these methods of preparation and enquires whether 
the long sought secret of the special qujility of Brazil rubber does not lie 
there. He hopes that experiments will soon give the answer. 

805 - Bacterial Changes in Hevea Latex.— Stafford whitby, g., in The Anricuitura^ 
Bulletin of the ledcmted Maluy States, Vul. VI, No 11, pp. 513-516. Kuala J^umpur, 
Sept-Ocl,, 1918. 

The object of the present note is to indicate the relation existing 
between spontaneous changes in Hevea latex and changes due to bacteria. 

Tlie conclusions 1 cached after an extensive series of quantitative re- 
searches into bacterial metabolism made by A. J. Kendai^l and his colla- 
borators working under his control may be summed uj) as follows : — 

The fundamental principle of bacterial metabolism is contained in 
the following law ; — Fermentation takes precedence of putrefaction. 
That is to say, bacteria can generally use either carbohydrate or protein, 
and act upon the former in preference to the latter when botli are present 
in the same medium. Bacteria act on carbohydrate by fermentation and 
on nitrogenous substance by putrefaction. 

When, by their vegetative activity, bacteria use (for fuel) carbohydrate 
and pi olein present in the medium in which they develop, they invariably 
choose caibohydrate in preference to protein. Proteolytic activity, 
wliich is only indicated when the bacteria use protein, produces alkaline 
and nitrogenous substances. On the contrary, the products of fermentation, 
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which are formed when bacteria are using carbohydrates, are non-nitroge- 
nous and acid substances. 

The investigatious of Kendall and his collaborators were made on a 
certain number of groups of bacteria, including ooli, the protem group 
(including organisms found associated with putrefying matter) aiicl the 
group Mucosus capsulatus (a badly defined grou]) including B. luctis aero- 
genes and B. acidi lactici). The organisms were grown in two broths one 
without sugar and the other containing i % of dextrose or other carbohy- 
drate. The broth was in flasks, and experimental conditions were purposely 
very favourable to putrefaction ; the relatively large free silrface in contact 
with the air assured the oxygen necessary for the organisms both in the 
sugared and sugar free media. 

The experiment showed that the addition of sugar to the latex, prevent* 
ing putrefaction (originally observed by livTON and Grantham) (t) and 
bringing about an increase in the degree of acidity (shown by OoRTER and 
Swart), appears to be in exact accord with the principles established by 
Kendall’s researches, It would not appear necessary to assume, as (V)rter 
and vSwART and Eaton think, that the addition of .sugar to the latex pro- 
duces conditions favourable to certain kinds of bacteria attacking sugar 
and forming acid, and unfavourable to other si)ecies of bacteria causing 
putrefaction. 

The change in the character of the food sq^plied suffic(*s to explain 
that putrefaction, accompanied by alkalinity, and fermentation are caused 
by the same species of bacteria under different conditions. It seems pip- 
bable that independently of the anti-coagulating effect attributed to the 
production of alkali associated with the latex, the causes of the putrefac- 
tive activity which is exhibited in the latex must be looked tor elsewhere. 

It seems that proteolytic activity in the latex may have an anti-coa- 
gulating influence greater than that due to the neiitialisation of acid by 
the alkali produced by the latex itselt. 

8g6 - Investigations on Sugar Cane in Java. - kv\per, t., l cutvin for sugar crops 

^2 kinds of sugar cane in loifi, in irchief root ilcSuikentiduslru in Ntihrhruii>rh-huhc, 

Year XXV, pp Hi 2-S Stx rai).ija, r qi 7. I i I'Afiet iiiicnt*. with llu ol»jcct of dnnoustrat- 

ing that tlu* process ol n' 4 ‘*iniilation b> sugar CtUiv ilejx'nd^ on c^xtcmal conditions Ihid., 

pp. 1440, 2 fiR. 

I. — The author determines the degree ot evaporation at different 
times of the day ; he takes as a basis the results obtaiiu'd for dividing the 
kinds of sugar cane into 3 groups. 

II. - - The author determines the amount of assimilation by sugar 
cane at different times of the day ; to do this he makes use of (1) the me- 
thod of weighing by means of (Unong's apparatus ; (2) the iodine reaction 
(Sachs' method). 

It appears from these experiments that the cane attains its maximum 
assimilation during the morning ; in natural conditions sunshine hardly 
every appears to be a minimum factor. To investigate the influence of 
light part of the plantation was shaded by a roof. 

(i) See Jf. April 1016, No. 506 and Sept. 1917, No. R58 (Ed ). 
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897 -'StstUties of ProduetloD of Various Kinds of Sugar Cane in Java.— van hamsbvslo 

Ph I. Preliminary remiuks on the statistics of production classified according to the differ* 
cnt kinch of cane, in Archief voor de Suikerindusirie tn Nederlandsch-Indtef Year XXV,- 
PP. 1 57^-i 5^4- — II- StatLsUcal tables of the distribution and production of various kinds of 
sugar cane in the crop of 1912. Ibid pp. 1589-1596, 2 fig. Soerabaja, 1917. 

I. — The author discusses the general statistical methods employed 
by the Java sugar industry. He deals successively with the following 
points : — the requisite precision which the figures ought to have ; value 
of statistics of production for different varietes of cane ; importance, to the 
sugar industry of the cultivation of new varietes of sugar cane at experi- 
mentals stations. 

II. The author publishes 4 tables ; number i indicates the area 
planted with the three most important varietes 100 P. J. O, 247 B and 
Black Clieribon in different plantations ; in table 2 these figures are 
grouped according to districts ; table 3 shows the production of each va- 
riety in different plantations ; in table 4 these figures are brought to- 
gether for the whole of J ava. 

For each variety the production is grouped according to the variety 
which furnished the cutting from which the canes were grown. 

898 > Description of Sugar Cane Varieties Gultivationed in Java. — jbswikt, j. 

in Anhief voor de Sutkenndusirie tn Nedcrlandsch-Indte, 3rd article in year XXIV, 
pp. 1321-13^9 ]r Qo fig., article in Year XXV, pp. 33i-3«)2 + 12 fig., 5U1 article 
in Yeai XXV, pp. 9i3-94t> + 15 fig.» 6th article in Year XXV, p. 1369-i/jii -f 20 figo^ 
7th article in Year XXV, pp. i039“i991 4 19 fig., i^th article in Year XXVI, 
PP- 3®3'4^J0 4 t 4 fig. »Soerabaia, 1916, I9i7 awd 1018. 

The author describes the varieties of sugar catie grown in Java 
according to principles previously explained. F,ach article is illustrated 
by plates and diagrams wliich help identification. 

As far as possible the origin of the varieties is indicated. The author 
deals successively with the following subjects : — 

3rd Article, — vSeveral kinds whose yield is small are often mixed with 
the type 100 P.’O. J., which gives excellent results. These arc the 
varieties Loethers, Fiji, White Manilla, 100 Brim, red German New-Gui- 
nea, and Kassoer. 

4th Afticle. — Among sonic plants raised from seed at the »Senipalwadak 
plantation, type S. W. j has some importance lor cultivation on a large 
scale, 

5th Article. — Principal kinds^of type E. K. At present E. K. 28 gives 
the liighest yield of all the varieties grown in Java ; E. K. 2 is also a 
very good variety. 

6th Article. — Some plants raised from 'seed belonging to the progeny 
of the Chuniiee type owe to their origin their immunity from “sereh ** \ 
they were oldained at the experimental station of I^asoeroean. 

7th Article. — Some varieties resulting from a crossing betwwen kinds 
of different origin are often cultivated on a small scale in plantations. 

, 8th Article. — Description of 5 t3rpes D. I., among which D. I. 52 is 
important owing to its high sugar content and to its lesser tendency to 
lodging. 
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899 - Speeifie GmTttp Soiiie Kinds of Sogu Cone »t^e of Condug Lifwoio 

Fietoiy In 1916. — SCHMUiSEER/J, in Afchief voof de Sutkmndusine in NiderJandsck* 

Indil, Yew XXVI, pp. 545'647, 74 tab, 47 fig. Soerabaja, 1918. 

The author has investigated to what extent the specific gravity can 
be used as a basis for fixing the best time for harvesting the cane. He 
commences by making a detailed study of the specific gravity of cane, which 
is complex • it is made up of the specific gravity of the sap and that of the 
tissue. The specific gravity of sugar cane increases progressively during 
the period of ripening and this increase is greater than that of the sj)ecific 
gravity of the sap only ; it follows that the increase is caused chiefly by the 
increase in the specific gravity of the tisvsue. The latter increases owing to 
continuous contraction of the culm which the author has measured exactly. 

A close relation exists between the contraction and the absorption of 
water by the plant. 

The author arrives at the conclusion thkt the determination of the spe- 
cific gravity can give no indication of the time of perfect maturity but that 
it might perhaps help in estimating the weight of cane. 

900 - Distribution of Soluble Blatter in the Sap in Different Farts of the Culm of 
Sugar Cane. — Kuyper, J., in Archtef voor de Suikmndustne tn Nederkndsch^lndte, 

Year XXVI, pp. 1665-1686. Soerabaja, 1918 

The author determines the concentration of sugar in the sap in diffe- 
rent parts of the culm by means of the Zeiss saccharo-refractometer. The 
percentage of soluble matter diminishes regularly from the lower to the u])- 
per parts of the same culm ; up to the loth internode from the top the dimi- 
nution is insignificant ; it becomes accentuated below that internode. How- 
ever, the extreme tip contains rather more concentrated sap. 

Below and above the node there is a zone of i to 2 cm. where 
the sap ‘is less concentratedd than in the middle part of the internode. 

In most cases the sap is fiiore concentrated in the outer i)art of the culm 
than in the inner part ; tlie cortical layer, wliich is the hardest part, 
contains the most concentrated sap. Numerous figures show these results. 

STIMULANT, 
AROMATK, 
NARCOTIC AND 
MBDICINAL 
PUNTS 


901 - Coffee Cultivation in Madagascar.- FAuenfeRE, a in Jourml d*Ai,muUure troptcuJe^ 
Yair XIX, No. 159, pp. 267-268. rarl<?. May 31, loiQ 

Coffee cultivation is rapidly extending in Madagascar and just now it 
is favoured by the Act of August 5, 191 j wliich completely exempts coffee 
grown in French Colonies from customs duty in France. 

In recent years the production, which was 200 tons, was almost 
confined to the Mananjary valley. Now the coffee plantations have 
spread generally at Vatomandry, Tamatave, Antalaha, Nosy-Be, etc. 

The Mananjary planters grow chiefly IJIjerian coifee (Coffea lihenta) 
and they have evolved the most suitable method of cultivation for it. The 
investigations now bear on preparation. lyiberian coffee is, indeed, rather 
difficult to treat, as pulping the berries is a very delicate operation.. Af- 
ter many attempts the Java planters have leatnt ho%to constnict machines 
which pulp the Liberian berries perfectly and by carefully thought-out me- 
thods of preparation they place on the market a coffee which is valued as 
highly as good Arabian coffee, 
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The Madagascar planters have already introduced the machines used 
in Java for pulping Wberian coffee and they are investigating methods of 
preparation which will enable them to turn out coffee similar to that of the 
Java planters. Trade requires I^iberian coffee of a light colour, which coffee 
merchants call “ canary yellow and this is the colour which is indispen- 
sable. The " moist process of preparation is the only one which gives this 
results and soon the Madagascar planters, many of whom still prepare their 
coffee by the " dry process, will use the ptilping machines. 

For the last few years, also, C. canephora var. kouilouensis and C. ro- 
busta (i) have been planted on a small scale generally in the colony. These 
species are earlier than C. hberica and their berries are more easily prepared. 
Their resistance to Hemtleia vastatrix is, if not complete, at least very great, 
and there is no doubt that the i>laiiting of these coffees in Madagascar will 
be greatly extended. C. conqen^i^ var. Chalui, which is absolutely resistant 
to Hemtleia, unfortunately produces little and its cultivation is being 
abandoned. 

Attempts to bring the extensive marshes on the cast coast of Madaga- 
scar under cultivation are at x)resent being made and, according to the au- 
thor’s observations near Taniatave, properly drained marshes seem to 
be admirably suited to the cultivation of I^iberian coffee. 

It may be expected that Madagascar will soon export looo tons of cof- 
fee a year and the production will rapidly increase. 

902 - The Coffee Industry in Panama. — shydir, \ (, m ( ommira Rti^ort^, No it;, 

)p 88-1 885 W.isliiiujtoi), T) C 

Panama presents a very favorable field for the growing of coffee, and 
there is quite a colony situated in the district of Boquete, Province of 
Chiriqui, engaged in the industry; but the coffee lands of Boquete are lim- 
ited and nearly all the good land is occupied. The best district for the 
raising of coffee is situated in the ui>lands of the district of Bugaba, where 
vast areas of the veiy best lands for coffee-growing exist and where cli- 
matic and other conditions are most favorable to its growth. Coffee 
from this section is classified as the best in the world’s market. Grown 
at an elevation of fiom 2 000 to 5 000 ft., it not only reaches perfection, 
but the altitude provides a healthy cool, salubrious climate. 

After selecting a suitable piece of land, the timber is felled and gener- 
ally burned, then the land is lined off and the young coffee trees are trans- 
planted from a nursery wliich has been previously piepared, or with trees 
bi ought from a nursery. To prepare a nursery, the ground is properly 
cleared and the coffee berries are planted about 6 inches apart, and in a 
few weeks they begin to show above ground. They may be transplanted 
at a year old, but generally at two years, after wliich they require two 
years to begin be.aring, and at four years are in full bearing, averaging 
3 lb. per tree. Ko shade is required and the only cultivation consists in 
thr^ of four cleanings a year to keep down the weeds, as no ploughing, etc. 

(i) For t rohusfa and its cultivation in Ctylon ^oe H , March 1919, No 322 {Bd ) 
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is necessary. Coffee matures from October to January, and is then picked 
and taken to the factory, where it is fermented, after which it jxiSvSes to 
the pulper where the outside hull is removed ; then it is washed and dried, 
either by the sun or in patent driers. It is known as pergamino, each bean 
being incased in a thin shell, wliich is removed by a sheller ; it is then graded 
and sacked, ready for market. Water power being abundant, this is used 
for running all the machinery, which is simple and requires no expert 
to operate it. 

The annual output of the Province of Chiriqui, which produces the 
bulk of the coffee, is approximately 4 000 sacks of 100 lb. each, all of 
which is produced in the Boquete at present, as the coffee planted in the 
Bugaba section is still young and unproductive. The local supply does 
not meet the domestic demand, and instead of exporting, a great deal is 
imported from adjoining countries, although there is a protective tariff. 

Coffee at present brings 20 cents per lb. without sacks. Labour is 
plentiful and is paid at the rate of $i per day. Most of the work is done 
by ])ie e or contract. The cost of bringing a coffee plantation into bearing 
is about 70 cents per tree, which it is then valued at $1. This cost includes 
land, cleaning, felling timber, nursery, transplanting, and care. Most 
of the timber may be used for lumber, wdiich commands a good piice, as 
well as for the construction of all buildings. Catch crops may be planted 
between the trees the first two years. The climate is exceptionally health* 
ful and the soil will grow anything planted, ])roducts of the temperate 
and torrid zones thriving side by side. In good soil 400 trees may be 
planted to the acre. The yearly cost of maintenance is about per 
acre. 

903 - Present Condition of the Cultivation and Production of Tobacco in Italy. — Bee 

No lono ol lhi<i Kev%€W 

904 - Some Medicinal Plants of the Philippine Islands. — gubrrbro, i«. m (Proceedings 
of the Manila Medical Society), in The Phthpptne Journal of Science, Vol. XIII, Sect. B, 
No 2, pp 123-121 Manila, March, 1918 

The flora of the Pliilippines is is rich in pharmaceutical plants which 
the natives use largely and which deserve to be scientifically studied with a 
view to their possible use in pharmacy. Among them the author notes : 
Ahtoma scholaris used as a febrifuge and sometimes as a cardiac remedy ; 
Limasia amara, employed as a gastric sedative ; the seeds of Quhquahs 
xndtea emploj^ed as a vermifuge; Tylophorabrevip$, similar to Tylophora 
asthmaltca of India which contains an alkaloid, tylophorinc, and which 
is used as an emetic, antidysenteric and expectorant. ; Ttnobpora rehculata, 
used against malaria and which probably contains berberine. 

905 - Report on Work bone at the Java Cinchona Experimental Station in 1916 - 
1917 . — Mededeehna^en van ket Ktna-Proef station N. V. Bandoeng 1918. 

Investigations are described regarding — the ^lorphology of the flo- 
wer and fruit of cinchona; the influence of moisture and air on the 
germination of cinchona seed ; injury to cinchona seed freshly sown in 
nurseries by insect attacks. This last investigation was carried out by 
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Dr. Bernard, Director of the Experimental Station for tea. He noted 
that various species of mites can be very harmful, a fact hitherto 
unknown. Lastly, the commencement of an investigation regarding 
the influence of the drying temperature on the alkaloid content of the 
bark is described. 

(jo6 - Exporimental Coltivation of Insecticidal pyrethnim (Pyrethram cine- 
rMriae-foUum) ( 1 )» at the ^ Regio Giardino Coloniale ” Palermo, — borzI, a., in 

Bollelttno dt Studi cd Infurmaztom del R. Otai dtno coloniale di Palermo, Vol. V, Fasc. 1-2, 
PP- 4V5«. Ffllorni kjio 

Although the cultivation of the insecticidal pyrethrum had pre- 
viously often been recommended in Italy, it is only in the last few years that 
experimental cultivation of any importance has been carried out on the 
initiative of the Palermo colonial garden. These experiments have been 
successful and have chiefly been made with the object of utilising waste 
land unsuited for ordinary agriculture. The product of the Palermo colo- 
nial garden crop, in the form of powder and smoke cones, has been found 
to be very good. To advertise it, it has been largely distributed to 
farmers, and to encourage cultivation considerable quantities of seed have 
been given to those who asked for it. 

In the article here summarised, the author draws attention to the 
importance ot the plant and indicates the methods of cultivation which 
the experiments at the Palermo colonial garden lead him to recommenij^ 

907 - Abnormal Growth of the Graft compared with the Stock in Certain Cultivated 
Almond Trees, In Italy. — Passdrini, N , in HolUttino dtlla Socteld botantca tlaltana, 
No I, pp 6-7, I fig ricrcnce, Jan 1919 

The greater development of the graft conipaicd with the stock is a 
fairly common fact, but seldom is the diflerence in their diameters so great 
a.s that observed by the author for some almonds grafted on plum stock in 
the orchard of the Agricultural Institute of Scandicci (Morence). I'or exam- 
ple, the girths above the graft, below it, and at the base of the stem 10 cm. 
above the ground, for 5 trees were respectively, in cm. - (i) 108, 68, 59 ; 

(^) 53, 47 , (3) 76, 49, 36 ; (4) 65 45, 37 ; (5) 72. 50, 46 

It appears that the greater giowth of the graft has influenced the stock 
which has grown in the shape of an inverted, truncated cone. The tree.s, 
which were about 25 years old, in sjnte of the alinornial develo ment of 
their trunks grew and fruited normally and were never liroken by wind. 
They aged prematuredly, but this may have been due to excess of lime 
in the soil. 

908 - The Cultivation of Fruit Trees in Indo-China. ~ 1 Chevalicr, aug , in Buiutm 
a.rtcolc dc Vlnshlul scuntifiquc di. S(iti,on, Year I, No 4, pp <)7-rii. Saigon, April, 1919. 
— IJ MiuviLLE, R , CulUvatioii of Europfan fruit trees at Eaof» and Tonkin, I bid, 

p. 

I. — This study seeks to show that with a little trouble Indo-China 
might be enriched with a number of useful trees which are still lacking or 

(i) Sm April ion, No 172 ; R Dec 1918, No. 1361. (£rf) 
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which are only represented by rare specimens or by worthless varieties 
only fit for use as stock for grafting or for experimental crossing. 

By introducing fruit trees, which is more or less difficult, CcKhinchina 
n^ight be made one of the leading countries for the production of tropical 
fruit. On the other hand, Tonkin and the high table-lands of Laos and An- 
num might produce, dried for export, most fruits of the temperate zone 
which would have a good market in Kurope. 

The author does not pretend to deal in his note with all the plants which 
are capable of producing table fruit in Indo-China : he refers for complete 
information on this subject to a recent book by MM. C. Cr6vost' and 
C. LEM/VR16 entitled Catalogue des prodmts de Vlndochine, I (1915) 
pp. 191-285 (Fruit treesV. His aim has been to draw attention to the more 
important kinds and to note the varieties to be introduced or spread and 
how to multiply them. He has grouped these species in classes according 
to the conditions in which they grow. The following is a list of the species 
which he studies successively one l)y one : — 

Kitchkn-oardkn plants. — Melon [Cucumis Mclo ly.) Dua tfiy " 
in Annainite ; water-melon (Cucumis Cttrullus Schrad) = Dua do ; 
tomato and “ Pok-pok Winter Cherry or alkektnqne (Physahs peruviana 
L.) : Straw'berry {Fragana. hybrids of various species) = Phuc bontu 
(according to ly(^ureiro) ==- Dau-tS,y (Tonkin) , plantains and pineapples. 

Tropical fruit tkkics. - Citrus fruits ; mangosteen (Garcinia Man- 
gosiana), ; mango {Mangtfera tndtea L.) of which the best varieties are: — 
" Xo&i voi (M, ifidtca ly. var Cambodtana Pierre), Koai thanh ca " 
(M. tndtea L. var. Mekongensis Pierre), " Xoii com Xofii niut Xo&i 
tay '' and Xo^i gon " ; alligator pears {Per sea gratisstma ly.) ; sapota 
(Achras Sapota L.); Lucuma manmosa ; Chrysophyllum ; Bassia, etc. 

Sur-tropicau frxtit trees. — lyichi (Litchi sinensis Radk). of which 
the best Tonkin varieties are : — ** Vai-coc ** Vai-tien Vai-chung ** 
and a new variety without a stone ; Japanese Medlar or lyoquat {Eriobo- 
trya ^aponioa lyindl.) ; Thanh mai [Myrtia infegnfoha Kovb.) ; Fei'joa 
ScUowiana. 

P'ruit trees from tempicrate countries. — Apricots ; peaches 
(especially var. mammosa) ; plums ; apples ; pears {Pyrus sinensis) ; 
cherries ; etc. 

Indo-China might take a leading position in the i>roduction of dried 
fruits in slices, preserved fruits in syrup, jams and marmalades. 

A fruit-preserving industry might already be carried on in Indo-China 
by using the many fruits on the market, at any,rate at certain seasons of 
the year, and by sowing or planting kinds which develop rapidly. Neverthe- 
less the profits of such industry would be contingent on circumstances. 
For the iuture, there is every necevssity to introduce into Indo-China repre- 
sentatives of the finest varieties of each species and spread them every- 
where where they can grow. In a few years the fruit resources of the coun- 
try could be considerably increased and improved. *The programme to be 
undertaken, and which the author supports, is as follows : — 

(1) To introduce into Indo-China the best varieties of all the fruit 
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trees which can grow there ; this is the r61e of the Scientific Institute of Ittdo- 
China which owns the botanical garden at Saigon. 

(2) At each station, to create extensive nurseries for fruit trees of 
indigenous kinds, the quality of which is often inferior but which would 
serve as stock on which the good imported varieties could be grafted. 

(3) To train native grafters and gardeners at special stations of the 
scientific Institute. 

(4) To distribute to local agricultural services, seed, plants, or cuttings 
of the best imported vatieties so as to spread them. 

(5) Tours of inspection by a specialist of the scientific Institute. 

(6) To start a nursery for fruit trees and a small orchard in con- 
nection with each village school. 

(7) To distribute, gratis, to the school cliildrcn of each school the 
plants raised in the school nurseries. 

(8) To organise horticultural shows, with prizes. 

(g) To advertise in hVance preserved and dried tropical fruit and 
facilitate their sale. 

This is a long programme. The main thing is to begin to carry 
it out. The following .study shows that this task has already been 
begun. 

II. — The note gives very interesting information regarding the first 
serious attempts to acclimatise bhtropean fruit trees in Indo-China. 
author, in iqig, made a preliminary scries of experiments at Chapa in Up- 
per Tonkin at an altitude of 5000 ft. Unfortunately his exj)eriments had to 
be interrupted ; but many of the trees iiitrodiieed or grafted remained alive 
and, in 1918, he renewed his attempts and sent gralts to Xieng Khouang, 
to Tranninh, also at an altitude of 5000 ft., encouraged by M. Barthfxemy, 
Commissioner of the French Government in the l^rovince of Laos where 
the climate is somewhat like that of France and wheat, hemp, etc., are 
grovn. 

909 -The Cider Apple of the High Plateaux of (Pyrus Doumeri). 

— Chevalier, Aug., in Jiuilettn auncole di Vlnsittui iuenltfique de Saigon, Year I, 
No. 5, lip. I 42 -M 5 - Saigon, May 1919- 

There are in various parts of Indo-China, in Cambodia, in Laos, in Aii- 
nam and in Tonkin, mountains covering large areas and tablelands some of 
which are extensive, at an altitude of from 800 to 2000 m. with a temperate 
climate, and where the indigenous flora is similar in some respects to that 
of Kurope and North America, with forests ot conifers, oaks, horse 
chestnuts, laurel, magnolias mixed with scattered majdes, ash, holly, 
woodbine, rhododendron, and rosaceous trees resembling pear trees. 

On certain parts of these mountains, notably in Upper Tonkin, the 
natives, generally \^ry scattered, already cultivate wheat, buckwheat, 
Italian millet, hemp, opium poppy and a great many European fruit trees. 
Although the greater part of these regions is difficult of access, there is no 
doubt that, some day, roads and railways will penetrate these mountains 
and the cultivation of the principal Fairopean plants will then become prac- 
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ticable* lnNo,40f the Bulletin agricoU ie Vlnstitut scientiftquede Saigon (i), 
the author has already drawn attention to the cultivation of European 
fruit trees : — peach, apricot, plum, cherry, fig, walnut, apple, pear, etc., 
as having a great future, esped ally if it is undertaken with a view to the manu- 
facture of preserved fruit, jams and marmalades and for the preparation 
of dried fniits. The existence, round villages and pagodas in the high 
country, of degenerate varieties growing vigorously and sometimes, in the 
forest, of indigenous species closely related to cultivated kinds and which 
would serve either as stock for grafting or for hybrids which have not yet 
been tried, gives rise to the hope that the cultivation of European fruit 
trees may be developed practically. Some of the indigenous species appear 
to be suitable for immediate utilisation in the production of wholesome 
beverages if a little trouble is taken with their cultivation. To this class 
belongs the apple, wliich is the subject of the author's article, and 
whose fruit rots unused every autumn in the hiU forests of Indo-China. 

The author will relate in his next article the attempts which have been 
made to cultivate the vine and make wine in Indo-china. They have all 
failed. During the recent war, when owing to submarines and want of 
sliippiiig, it become difiicult to keep Indo-China supplied witli French 
wines, certain met chants imported CaHfoinian and Australian wines into 
Indo-China, which weie sold at high prices and generally did not give satis- 
faction. 

The few Euiopeans resident at Traiininh then had the idea, on the ad- 
vice of M R. Mi]':viLnr:, of making cidei with the fruit of a wild apple found 
there in fairly large quantities Every one who drank this dder found it 
agreeable, although it was manufactured in a primitive manner. It could 
certainly be impiovcd. Consequently, the author wishes to have experi- 
mental plantations of this apple made on the jJateau of Eang-Bian this year. 
At Tranninh, M. R. Mi/.vium: lias already made an orchard where he propo- 
ses to grow 100 000 apple tiees commencing from this year. Consequently 
it seemed to the author that it would be interesting to study, as completely 
as possible, the apple tree in question and its fruit. This apple has been 
known for t he last twenty years as ' ' Dang-Biau Apple' ' ( J acqukt) and about 
fifteen years ago M. Bois described it under the name PttuSi Domeri 

Bois. 

The fruit of this apple tree weighs generally fiom 50 to 75 gm., has a 
diameter of 5 to 6 cm , is green at first but when it is ripe and falls to the 
ground it is light yellow spotted with red-brown and then exhales a pleasant 
odour resembling that of quince and pippin ; the pulp of this apple is firm, 
not juicy, has a rough acid taste , when freshly cut it is yellowish white, 
turning brown afterwards ; it is scarcely edible. 

The author gives the results of analysis of the Eang-Bian apple, of 
the fermentation of its juice, of the analysis of the lees, and that of Tran- 
ninh dder. Tyastly, he gives mncli information about the culture and selec- 
tion of the apple and about the manufacture and iire^ervation of the cider. 




(t) See No ooR of thF Reviett* (/vf) 
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910 ** AlexHBder Luns” a Variety of Pear 8ueoe«fuliy Inirodiieed iato Sweden.— 

IfiND, O. in KuHgl. Landthfuks- Akademiens Handltni^r ofA TiiffAfi/i, Year JyVIII, No. 2, 
pp. 57-58* l^mkoping, 1919. 

In 1911, a plant of the pear “Alexander I^ucas'', grafted on quince, was 
imported from Germany into Scania (South Sweden), This tree gave, in 
1915, fruit which in cold storage preserved perfectly its bulk and flavour, 
which is not the case for other varieties in that country. 

This variety, therefore, is of first-rate importance, for a pear which 
would keep during the whole winter was long sought for in Sweden ; now the 
“ Alexander Lucas “ pears kept in cold storage can be eaten in the months 
of January and February of the following year ; keeping them simply in 
a cellar is suflScient to preserve them in good condition up to Christmas of 
the year in which they were grown. Nurseries of “Alexander Lucas“ made 
in Scania are developing well, 

91 1 - The Almond in California. — Ta^xor, K ll., in Vmverstiy of California Publications 
Collef^e of A^trtcuUurc, Ai^rtcultural Fxpcritneni Station, Ptr Kelt y, ( ahfornia, BulUtin 207, 
pp 3-72, 28 tit^s , Bibliojn'ophy of 13 publicaticms. Bcikeley, August, 1918. 

The writer deals with the following points regarding the almond tree : 
its habits (different growth periods, cultivated varieties, pollenisation etc.) ; 
its requirements with regard to climate and soil ; districts suitable for al- 
mond-growing ; selection of stocks (where the most desirable conditions of 
soil, moisture and drainage exist, the almond does best on its own root ; 
where the moisture is variable the peach is perhaps the most satisfact^y 
stock ; within the last few years, the TJnited States Department of Agricul- 
ture has introduced a Chinese peach, Prunub Davidianu which promises to 
be a very desirable stock on alkaline soils ; the Myrobalan plum and the 
apricot are not good stocks ; as a rule the almond is not grafted) ; pruning ; 
culture and the effect of culture upon the crop ; orchard heating for frost 
prevention ; crop handling ; marketing ; yields ; costs of production ; 
diseases and enemies; varieties; methods of claasification of almonds 
according to hardness of shell. 

California produces over 98 per cent, of the entire American almond 
crop, but the supply does not suffice to meet the demand, and many 
almonds are imported from Spain and Italy (i). 

P^xperinients made by Titts in the University P'arni orchard at Davis, 
California, show that practically all varieties of almond are self-sterile and 
that many are intersterile. Non pareil and I. X. L. are intorsterile, though 
both are interfertile with Ne Plus Ultra. 

The Languedoc and Texas varieties are intersterile ; I. X. L* and Peer- 
less arc practically intersterile. The California variety has proved the best 
polleniser thus far tested for varieties blooming near it. The Drake va- 
riety is interfertile with Non Pareil, I. X. L., Ne PlusUltra, Peerless and Jor- 


(i) According to Iht ix'ccnt census imWLshed iu the Monthly Bulletin of the State Commission 
of Horticulture, \^ol ClII, No. 4, Sucranicnto, Cal., April, 1 91 9, Califoinia pos.scss 14 1 53 hectares 
of ohuond trees bearing truit anfl 6^65 hectare*? of almond trees not yet in bearing ; the average 
annual crop is .46 88s tons {hd) 
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dan, that is to say, with all the varieties which have been tested. I. X. 
is interfertile with Drake, Jordan, California, I^anguedoc, Ne Plus Ultra 
and Texas. Ne Plus Ultra is interfertile with California, Drake, I. X. I^., 
Languedoc and Nonpareil. 

The approximate order of ripening of the best and commonest varie- 
ties is : — i) Nonpareil ; 2) I. X. L., Jordan ; 3) Ne Plus Ultra ; 4) Peerless, 
Princess, California, King, Silver ; 5) Golden vState : 6) Lewelling ; 7) Drake ; 
8) Languedoc, Texas. 

The average number of almonds per pound, the average percentage 
of kernels to whole nuts and the average percentage of double kernels 
(which is a defect) in the different varieties is as follows : — 


Varieties 

Average iiumbcr 

1 Avcthrc percent.iRe 
j of kernels 

AvernRc percentage 

1 * almoncU per lb. 

j to whole nut** 

of double kernels 

Nonpareil 

• • i ^ 3 ^' 

! 66.6 % 

3 .'> 3 % 


. . i 152 

52.28 

o,bo 

Ne plus ultra 

. . . 167 

.s 6.15 

7-37 

Drake 

• • i 1455 

i -H-1* 

8.44 

l^inguedoc 

. . ! 21X 

49.16 

0.97 

Texas 

. . 17^ 

‘ 4389 

10.29 

Reams 

• • , 140.5 

45-27 

9.51 

I^evelling 

. • 150 

1 49-96 

29.50 

Peerless 

. . 124 

36.05 

6.62 

Princess 

. . ' 238 

70.6 

1 1.88 

California 

. . 216 


1 0.032 

King 

241 

1 71-2 

j 1.14 

Harriott 

. . 167 

I 53-68 

j 0,88 

Jordan 

. . : 74 

25.2 < 

I 2-93 


Avcf'age cost of production of all hearing orchards in California, 


K xpcn^r*i 

$ per acre 


PmniiiK 3.^0 

IMouiihinj* 2.7') 

Harrowing .75 

Cultivation and grass aitting . 3.00 

.Spraying 3.00 

Irrigation 2.00 

Harvesting, hulling, cl 3f).<)o 

Warchemsing (indiidiug lilcadiiiig) 1.75 

Miscdlancous expenses, ft»r iii.iiTit iiaiicc ,'ind liandling 2.00 

Oveihead charges 38.00 


Total cr>st per acre . . . 


Returns . 

Average yield per acre 700 lb. 

Average retimiii per acre $97.30. 
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in the thickness of the parenchyma and in the activity of its tissues. The 
chlorophyll corpuscles in the leaves so treated are smaller, more numerous, 
less separated and, however, richer in chlorophyll It is, perhaps, not 
too paradoxical to believe that the leaf feeds better when it transpires 
less. This is a hypothesis which needs to be proved by further research 
and study. 

II. — The above obsetA^ations of M. Cadorkt fully confirm the 
results of experiments made by M. Castan\ in 1916 and 1917 and pu- 
blished in Propaganda agricola, Bari, Januar\^ 31, and November 30, 1917. 

In his comparative experiment in fighting mildew, the author has shown 
the great superiority of Bordeaux mixture over Caffaro paste and 10 % 
cupric i)ow(ler, and he emphasi/es the fact that the leaves of the vines 
were, during the whole period of vegetation, ver^’’ green in the plot treated 
with Bordeaux mixture, not so green in the plot treated with CalTaro 
paste, and still less green in the plot treated with cuprix powder. Fur- 
ther, in the plot treated with cupric powder, the leaves dropped off dur- 
ing the first 10 days of Novepiber, while they did not do so until the se- 
cond 10 days in the plot treated with Caffaro paste, and not until the 
beginning of December in the plot treated with Bordeaux mixture. The 
author’s experiments weie made in the experimental vinyard attached 
to the nursery lor American vines at Ascoli Satriaiio (Foggia) where vine 
stock of the Troia, Montepulciano, Malvasia, and Agliaiiico varieties are 
cultivated, and which is situated on hilly ground wth shallow, dry, Ufii- 
fertile soil. 

Having repeated liis experiments in 1918 with the three fun/j^icides 
the author was able to note that Bordeaux mixture in addition to its very 
strong fungicidal action, has also the property of increasing the vigour 
of the vines and, an important matter in southern \dnyards, of making 
them much more resistant to drought. While, owing to the persistent 
drought of 1918, in the plots treated with Caffaro paste and 10 % cupric 
powder, the 4 above-mentioned vine-stocks have leaves of a glaucous green 
colour, pale, slightly shrivelled and rather yellow near the base of the vines, 
in the plot treated with Bordeaux mixture, on the contrary, the leaves 
were larger, perfectly spread and of a fine dark green colour. 

The beneficial action on the growth of the vines is due to the copper 
hydrate which forms when the solution of sulphate of copper is mixed 
with that of calcium hydrate ; but the oxychloride of copper contiiined 
in CalTaro paste does not appear to have any physiological action on the 
vines. 

014 - Vines yielding Aromatic Grapes and Liqueur Wines in Apulia, Italy. — 

PKOsprkT, (U. Cantina Sperimcntalc cli Barletta), in /.a Propaganda Avrtcola^ 
Year XI, No «, pp. 8i-86. Bari, Apnl 30, 1919. 

Kxpeiiments made during the past 10 3"ears at the R, Cantina spe- 
rimentale ” at Bailetta show that aromatic grapes grown in Apulia can 
make very fine liqueur wines, among which muscatel ranks first ; for 
production alcatico ** zagarese and . malvoisie rank next. The 
localities which are most suitable for the cultivation of aromatic grapes 
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are those situated along the coast with hard-pan (i) and rich in lime 
where the Rerlandieri X Ripara 420 A and 34 E (the former in the drier 
zones and the second in the moister parts) are very successful as stock for 
grafting on, for they have strong affinity for muscatel and “ aleatico " 
vines and give quality to the wine produced. 

In the climate of Apulia, muscatel is one of the earliest ripening vines. 
Its grapes are already ripe early in August, but, to obtain the ma>iimum 
concentration of sugar, it is well to put off gathering the grapes until Sept- 
ember, when the grapes contain 30 to 32 % of sugar on suitable soil. ''Alea- 
tico and malvoisie ripen a little later and have a sugar content of 28 
to ,30%. 

It is indispensable to employ specialists for making liqueur wines; 
for this reason the author recommends cooperation between vine growers 
for the manufacture of such wines. 

915 - The Seedless Raisin Grapes in California. — bioletti, p. t. in Umventty of Ca- 
lifornia Publications, College of Agriculture Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
California, Bulletin No. 208, up. 75-86 Berkeley, September, 1918 

Information res|)ecting : - the importance of the raisin and seedless 
raisin industry in California , varieties ; origin ; cultivation ; .soil require- 
ments; cost and returns. At the end of the Bulletin, there is a table 
giving the yields of seedless vines in the experiment vineyards of the 
University of California. 

The raisins of the world are of 4 main types: — 1) of large size made 
principally from the muscal of Alexandria grape, and known generally 
as Muscat, or Malaga raisin ; 2) of medium size, light coloured and seed- 
less, made principally from the Sultanina grape and known as Sultana rai- 
sins ; 3) of small size, dark coloured and seedless made chiefly from the 
Black Corinth grape, and known in English as currants ; 4) of various 
sizes, colours, and seedless made from almost any variety of grape, and 
usually known as dried grapes. The writer only deals with the second 
and third types. 

The principal raisin-producing countries of the world, in order of im- 
portance, are : — Greece, California, Turkey, Spain and Australia ; their 
production in short tons in 1913 and their percentage of the world's produc- 
tion is as follow * Greece (currants) 180 000 tons, 60 % ; California (Mus- 
cats and Sultanas) 65 000 tons; 22 % ; Turkey (Sultanas) 23 000 tons, 8 % 
Spain (Muscats) 20000 tons, 7% ; Australia (Muscats and currants) 14000 
tons, 3 %, In 1916, California produced 132 000 tons of raisins (which 
shows how enormou.sly the industry has increased in 3 years), of these 
74.4 % were muscats and 25. (> % Sultanas. 

The seedless grapes most growui in California are : — Sultanina ; Rose 
Sultanina (Sultanina Rosea table grape imported from Italy) ; Giant 
Sultanina (Curiosity for collections) ; Sultana (black graj^e) ; Black Co- 
rinth ; White Corinth (white grape making excellent currants, biit not 
equal to tlie black) ; Black Monukka (table grap'b) ; Seedless Muscat. 

(1) See ie.. May 1919, No. 560 {Ed,), 
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In 1916, 73.2 % of the seedless raisin grapes, were grown in Fresno 
County, 13.2 % in Sacramento Valley ; 10.8 % in Tulare County ; 10.5 % 
in Sutter County. 

On rich soil, 518 Sultana vines, 444 Sultanina, and 340 Corinth are 
planted per acre ; on poor soil 605 vines of each three varieties are 
planted per acre. The following table gives the estimated cost of a vine- 
yard on good land (irrigation not included, as it varies too widely), 
planted with resistant trellis vines, 

/ Tyond $200.00 

g I Bendi grafts (5 <m)) 30.00 

T rrepamtion of land. 15.00^ 

2 i rittuting 10.00 

S I Cultivating 5.00 

Interest and taxes * 15 00 

Cost the first year - $275.00 

^ / Pruning 3.00 

t Staking 10.00 

^ J Replanting 5.00 

g \ Cultivation 5.00 

2 f Handwork ro.oo 

V Interest and tuxes 22 00 

Cost of second year 55-oo 

Pruning 5.00 

I Cultivation ‘ 5.00 

Handwork 10.00 ^ 

TrelUsing ^ 53.00 

Interest and taxes 25.00 

Gross cost third year $100.00 

Crop, one ton at 4 cents net 80.00 

Net cost third year 30.00 

Total cost $350.00 

Esiimated ProfU oj Sultanina Vineyard, 

(Valuation of $350 per acre). 

Profit per acre at 5 cents per pound. 

Annual cost of maintenance : — 

Pruning and tying $12.50 

Ploughing and cultivating 7.S0 

Hand work 10.00 

$30.00 

Vineyard work: — 

Interest and taxes $38 00 

Depredation lu.oo 

Fixed charges $38.00 

Total $68.00 

Harvesting, drying and hauling raisins per ton * 17.30 

[»i«] 
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Profit per acre at 5 cents per pound. 


Crup 



Gross 

Cost 

Net 

pounds 



returns 
per acie 

per aae 

returns 
per acre 




— 

— 

— 

2 000 



S200.00 

$85.50 

$14.50 

3000 



150.00 

94.25 

* 55.75 

4000 



200.00 

103.00 

97.00 

5000 



. . 

250.00 

111.75 

138.25 

6000 

.... 

. . . 

300.00 

120.00 

179.50 


916 Hie Golden Chassebs of the Garonne basin.— viAiA^in Cmptes rendus des stances 

de VAcadmU d’AgrUuUure de France^ Vol. V, No. 24, p, 667. Paris, July 2, 1919. 

M. Vii^LA (Professor at the Institut National Ao^ronomique) introduces 
to the Academy a work by M. CHARMitax entitled Le Chasselas dori du 
basnn de la Garonne, For the last ten years the cultivation of the golden 
Chasselas has spreac^ in the districts of Moissac, Montauban and the banks 
of the Garonne ; it becomes more important every day. These Chasselas 
grapes begin to compete seriously with those of Thomery. This cultiva- 
tion has so much increased that the production has gone from 5000-6000 tons 
ten years ago up to 14 000 tons in 1913 ; it dropped during the war, but 
in 1918 it rose again to 12 000 tons This very is important from the 
point of view of establi«jhing a new crop on the banks of the Garonne, , 
It is due to the incentive of the Orleans Company that the first efforts 
were made, which have led to such remarkable results ; so much so that 
the golden Chasselas of the Garonne is not only eaten in h'rance but there 
is an important trade in it with various Kuropeau countries and even with 
the United States. 


IJVK STOCK AND BREKDING 

917 - Leucocyto-gregarines and their Occurrence in South Africa, portfr, Amos 

(South Afiican Institute for Medical Research), in The South African J ournal of Snenctf 
Vol XV, No. 5, pp Cape Town, Jan-Peb, 1919. 

The writer has suggested the name ol leiicocyto gregarines for the 
group ot patasitic Protozoa ijccurnng in the leucocytes oi the blood of 
mammals. Ife mentions tlie leucocyto-giegarines seen by him since his 
arrival in the Transvaal in the dog, cat, lat, mouse, hare, rabbit and squir- 
rel. Several specific names hawe been proposed for these parasites accord- 
ing to the genus of their host, namely Leucocytogre^arma canis, L. 
lepons, L. mgricolhs, L. mur%s, but it is qihte likely that they are only 
varieties of the first-named species, L, cams. The parasites are at first small, 
vermicular organisms attaining the dimensions of from 8 p.. to 12 p. by 
4 p. to 6 p.. Multiplication by schizogony observed in some cases 
by the writer, but no definite sexual reproduction seems to take place in 
the blood of vertebrate hosts. 

In the case of the dog, the parasite was apparently transmitted by 
the tick, Rhiptcephalus sanguineus. ^ 

The pathogcn<‘city of leucocyto-gregarincs varies. In the dog ol)- 
served by the writer, anaemia, rise of temperature and some dial ihoea 

[9IS-9IT] 
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were remarked, and the disease ended fatally, as is (^en the case when 
it attacks other mammals. 

grs - The Causes of Death in the Case of Horses Undergoing Immunisation Treat- 
ment with Dead Bacteria, or Extracts of Bacteria. — dkbaiks, b. and nicolas, b., 
in Campus rendus de VAcadimtr des Sctenci^s, Vol. i 68 , No. 6 ,pp. 324-327, Paris, February 
10, 1919. 

The writers have immunised a large number of horses with the object 
of obtaining antimicrobic serums, or serums that are both antimicrobic, 
and antitoxic. Several methods of immunisation have been employed, 
and the writers found in the course of the process, that fatal effects resul- 
ted from the intra- venous introduction of the antigen. Its virulence 
cannot be the cause of death, as thewritens only used “dead antigens 
Death sui)ervened after some minutes^ or after some hohrs. Death 
occurred in a few minutes, in the case of horses that were undergoing im- 
munisation treatment, and the attendant symptoms were always the 
same, whatever antif^en had been injected. In the case of the fresh honses 
that were given the same amount of antigen and succumbed, death did 
not ensue until after a time varying from some hours to one day, or even 
longer. 

This almost sudden death of animals during the course of immunisa- 
tidn treatment is due to hy^Mirsensibility. 

It is necessary to ascertain whether we are dealing with the hypersen- 
sibility to bacteria] jDroteins (demonstrated by the work of NicoiXE, DcflN 
SKAtT, and FoRCiEOT), or with the hyperseiisibility to bacterial toxins 
(pioved by the experiments of 11khrtn(J, Martin, Nicoixe and Po- 
ZERSKI). 

The writers are of opinion, that it is a (juestion of hyper sensibility 
to microhic toxins, and give the followi ng reasons in support of their view : — 

1) Toxic antigens never kill new individuals in a few minutevS, if 
they arc injected in tJie same amounts as those used in the case of animals 
in course of immunisation. 

2) Death may su|)ervene as the result of sub-entaneous injections ; 
this never occurs in hypersensitive subjects when atoxic albumens are 
employed. 

j) The specific neutralisation of the toxin prevents misadventure. 

919 - Immunity in Epizootic Lymphangitis. — boqttet, a., aiui js^:gre, i,., in Compus 
rendus de V Academic des Sciences, Vol. 1G8, No. 8, pp. 421-423. Paris, February 24, 1919. 
ICxixuimcnts on epizootic lymphangitis have shown the contrast 
between the extremely contagious nature of the disease, and the almost 
imix)ssil)lity of reproducing it artificially. Most of the writers who state 
that they have obtained positive results were working in infected surround- 
iugs. ^ 

The writers have succeeded on several ocasions in rejiroducing epizoo- 
tic lymphangitis in the horse by means of inoculation with cultures of cryp- 
tococci (i) and the total results obtained show that re-inoculation greatly 


(i) See K. Dec., iqi8, No. 1371. (Ed.) 
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increases the effect of the first inoculation. As regards the immunity 
obtained, the writers sum up their conclusions as follows : — 

1) The subcutaneous inoculation cf a culture of cryptococcus gives 
rise to a nodule which forms an abscess, and heals without spreading ; the 
extension and generalisation of the initial lesion are produced by the 
re-inoculation of these cocci. 

2) In the case of an organism rendered susceptible by a first 
inoculation, the inctibation period of the re-infcction nodule is shorter than 
that of the primitive one. 

3) Animals suffering from natural, or artificially-produced, lym- 
phangitis become slowly immune ; total immunity is not obtained until 
50 days after the first inoculaton. 

920 - Epizootic Disease due to a New Species of Trypanosome attacking Cattle in 
French Guiana. — I^r.oi:R, M., and Vienne, M. (C.iyenne Institute of Hygiene) in BuUcitn 
de la S0C1H6 dc Pafholoi^e ExoUque, Vol. XIT, No 5 » PP* 258-266. Paris, May 14, 1919. 

Several kinds of trypanosomiasis have been reported as occurring in 
South America in the form of more or less deadly stock diseases ; some of 
them have become enzootic. These flagellate epizootic diseases occur na- 
turally only among Eqnidae, However, recently, the writers have observed 
an epizootic malady caused by flagellates which had attacked 180 head of 
cattle in French Guiana. The symptoms of the di.sease resembled those of 
progressive, though slowly developing anaemia, but the result was almost 
always fatal. The animals slowly lost flesh ; then there ai)peared a special 
cedema localised in the dewlap and the subglossial region : anaemia shown 
by the bloodless aiipcarance of the different mucous membranes ; intermit- 
tent diarrhoea ; and then, during the last stage of the disease, loss of hair 
producing bald patches on the .surface of the body and paresis of the hind- 
legs. In the case of cows, the usual milk supply is diminished by or j.The 
number of deaths is 52 The trypanosomes are found in the peripheral 
blood in very variable numbers, being jirobaldy transmitted by the 
innumerable flies {Tabantts s])p,) that torment the diseased herds. 

The trypanosome measures from 22 to gjjx in length (this includes the 
free flagellum of which the length is 6[x) by from i.50[ji tt) t.75[ji in breadth. 
Guinea-pigs and dogs inoculated with the blood of infected animals have 
proved immune. The writers have tried to ascertain whether this trypano- 
some, w^ch attacks cattle in French Guiana, can he identified with one 
of the flagellates found attacking Equidae under natural conditions in South 
America.lt is worthy of notice that during the prevalence of the above-men- 
tioned epizootic disease, no other species of animal was infected, and espe- 
cially that the hor.se and donkey enjoy comiffete immunity. The try- 
panosome in question is cntirel}^ different from the Trypanosoma equinum of 
Caderas, and the T, htppicum of the mules of Ancon ; it more nearly resem- 
bles T, venezuelense, the agent of the " hoba " disease of horses in Venezuela, 
and r. evansiy the cause of “ surra " (i). It should, however, be remarked, 

(i) See R, June 1919, No. 746. (/it/.) 
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that not only are there distinct morphological differences between the patho- 
genic agents, but cattle are not attacked in Venezuela, and further, these 
animali^ are very resistant to surra ", those naturally infected in India re- 
covering as a rule. In Mauritius, the mortality among cattle attacked by 
" surra " was only from 25 to 30 %, whereas 100 % of the infected horses 
(lied. 

The trypanosome attacking cattle under natural conditions, and cat- 
tle only in French Guiana, thus appears to be a new species, and the wri- 
ters propose giving it the name of Trypanosoma guyanense. 

921 - A New Nematode causing Parasitic Gastritis in Calves.-- Sub4thes, a i, , in 

Af*tt-cultural Repeat oh InMutc, Pusa^ Bulletin, Ko. 86, pp 1-5 + V Plateb, Cal- 
cutta, 1919 

The parasite that is the subject of this note was found in immense 
numbers in the fourth stomach of several calves which had died, show- 
ing all the symptoms usually associated with parasitic gastritis, and 
there can be no doubt that it was responsible for the deaths. 

A search through the literature has failed to reveal any reference to 
a nematode parasite having the characters of that described in this note, 
the distinguishing features of the worm being : — caudal bursa : trilobed 
with posterior lobe symmetrically placed ; spicules: very long and slender; 
vulva: close to the posterior end of the body (about V40). The worm 
does not fall into any of the established genera of the sub-family Tricho- 
strongylinac, found in the fourth stomach and duodenum of ruminant^ 

qii - Cattle Scab Methods of Control and Eradication. imls, m., in Farmers* Uuiu- 

tm 1017, U. S. Degarimni of Ai*ficuUure, «*<) pp, 15 Wjbhington, December, 1918* 

A populai account of scabies in cattle. The writei dwells upon Ihe 
following points : — the nature and habits of the mites causing this disease ; 
the symptoms produced by the different si)ecies: (Psoroptes communis 
hoviSy Sarcopies scubiei bovis, ( Jwnoptes hovii> and Demodex foUiculorum 
bavis); ways of distinguishing the various tyjH's of cattle .scab; con- 
trol of the disease by dipping and spiayiug. He gi\es a series of very 
clear figures showing how a di])])iug-vat for iulecttd c.ittle may be 
constructed. The dii)s most recommended ate the lime-sulphur dips 
made in the pioportion of 12 lb. of uiislacked lime a ud 24 lb. flowers of 
sulphur per 100 gallons of water, and nicotiii dips (using at least 0.05 % 
ni cotin) either with or without 1.9 flowers of sulphur; during 
dipping the temperature should be maintained at from F. to loo® F. 
(35‘36® C.) in the case of the nicotin dip. 

Crude i)etroleum dips are an effective remedy against scab, but the 
.oil is apt to injure the cattle. 

c;23 - Treatment of Epizootic Aphthic 'Fever with Oxygenated Water According to 
Prof. Nelio Mori’s Method. — GiormU di Medidm veterimria, Year DXVlIl, No. 27, 
pp. 420-422. Turin, July 4, 1919. 

As a result of his experiments carried out at the Experiment Station 
for Infectious Ctittle Diseases at Portici, Naples, Prof. Mori has devised 
a treatment of ejnzootic aplithic fever based upon the use of oflScinal 
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cMqrgenated water. This method has given excellent results, not only at 
Portid, but also when practised by several veterinary surgeons. 

Officinal oxygenated water should contain lo volumes of oxygen and 
it should not have been prepared longer than two months. 

In the case of cattle, this remedy is applied both locally, and in the 
form of sub-cutaneous injections. Fot the latter, which generally bring 
about a rapid and complete cure, the oxygenated water is used in the pro- 
portion of about 5 gm. per loo kg. of live weight. The inoculations are 
effected every 24 hours, and as a rule 2 or 3 injections are suffident to check 
the disease and cure the animal, even should the case be a serious one. In 
very bad cases two injections of the above strength may be given a day, 
at intervals of from 10 to 12 hours. 

The immediate effects produced are : some dyspnoea, acceleration of 
the pulse and fits of coughing. After the first injection, an improvement 
in the general condition is observed. A little eaiphysema persists around 
the puncture ; this is due to the liberation of oxygen. The subsequent 
inoculations must not be made at the same spot. 

In the case of cattle, the secondary treatment consists in the daily 
application of oxygenated wate^ to the lesions. 

In that of sheep, goats, and swine, in which animals the disease is 
usuall}" localised in the feet, and seldom in the mouth, local treatment may 
suffice to effect a rapid cure. 

Oxygenated water has also been used by Prof. Moii in the treat- 
ment of other diseases. 

924 - Experiments on the Treatment of Rinderpest with Various Drugs, in the 
Philippines. — Uoynton, W. 11., in The Phthppine Journal of Science, Vol. XITI, 
Section No. 2, pp. 95-121. MonUa, March, 1918. 

Experiments carried out for 6 yt*ars in the Veterinary Division of 
the Philippine Buie, u of Agriculture. The drugs u.sed w le : eosin, 
medicinal methylene blue (Merck), cacodylatc of soda, atoxyl, quinine 
sulphate, camphorated oil, creolin, jierriiaiiganate of potash, ergot, iodine, 
potassium iodide, gentian violet, adrenalin cJiloiide, nuclein, formalin, 
chlorazene, alcohol, cavstor oil, extract of mix vomica, extract of gentian. 
The remedies were administered by means of inti.ivenous injections, and 
were used either pure, or diluted with ox-blood serum. Of the 50 animals 
experimented upon, only 2 recovered from the disease, which is positive 
proof that the drugs used and administered as they were, had no curative 
powe^ for an animal suffering from rinderpest. 

925 - HemoiriUHl^iC Septicemia. — Washburn, H. J. in U, S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers* BuUetin 1018, 8 pp. Washington, October, 1918. . 

A bulletin issued for the special purpOvse of teaching how this disease 
can bo recognised and prevented. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia is a contagious disease caused by Bacillus 
hipolati^ septicus ; it is known as stcK'kyard fever, when* it attacks cattle ; 
swine plague (contagious pneumonia), and is not easily ditinguished from 
hog cholera ; fowl cholera when it attacks fowls, pigeons, geese, etc. In 
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swine and sheep, the malady often assumes an acute form (pneumo-enteri- 
tis) and death ensues in a few hours. No form of treatment has time to 
become effective. The injection of bacterins (bacterial vaccines) has 
proved useful in many instances in preventing the spread of an outbreak 
and protecting the unaffected portion of the flock, or herd. 

926 - The Susoeptibility of Camels to Symptomatic Anthiax, Hemorrhagic Septl- 

cemia» and Rinderpest : Experiments Carried out in Britidi India. — * Cross, h. e., 

in Agricultural Research Institute Pusa, Bulletin, No. 50, 17 pp. -|- i fig. -f 16 dlagr. 

Calcutta, 1919- 

Although, from time to time, camels are said to have died of symp- 
tomatic anthrax, a well known cattle disease, yet there were no details 
to hand showing that it is a malady to which camels are liable. 

In order to decide whether the malady is one to which camels are sub- 
ject, the writer inoculated 3 of these animals of different ages with the 
virus of symptomatic anthrax, a buffalo and an ox being used as controls. 
The results of the experiment showed that camels contract the disease 
as readily as cattle. 

In British India, hemorrhagic septicemia causes great losses among 
the cattle, but it was not known whether the disease attacked camels 
also. The writer has investigated the matter, and inoculated 2 camels 
with septicemia, using as controls, 2 calve.s and 2 rabbits. The experi- 
ment proved that camels are not very susceptible to this malady, and con- 
firmed the results previously obtained by Gaioer. ^ 

RinderjK'st epidemics have nol been recorded as occurring among ca- 
mels, but occasionally, some of these animals are said to have died of the 
disease. In order to see if rinderpest attacked camels, the writer inoculat- 
ed 3 camels of different ages with the virus, using 2 calves as controls. 
This experiment showed that camels can suffer from severe lesions due 
to rinderpest, and arc indeed more susceptible to the disease than some 
cattle. These conclusions tally with what VitCDOKNiKov Petrowsky 
hai said regarding the camels of the steppes. 

927 - Cocoidiosis of the Goat iu Morocco. — Vti^u, a., in Buiutm de la socute de patho- 

lof>ie exoitque, Vol. XII, No. 6, pp. 298-301. Paris?, June, 11, 1919. 

Goat coccidiosis, wlis rc]K)rted f(jr the first lime in 1905, by G. Ma- 
ROTEE ; little has, however, been written about it, and its pathogenetic 
role has not been clearly determined. 

The writer had the opportunity of studying an epizootic outbreak 
of this disease among a herd of 82 Spanish goats (which had been imported 
to Casablanca) and their offspring, and he reports some interesting facts 
concerning the disease of^ which the parasitic agent is the microorganism 
described by Marotee under the name of FAmcria Arloin^i. 

The malady is e.xelusively one attacking very young sucking animals 
of only a few weeks old. Fifteen of these (25 of the whole number) 
died, after manifesting serious symptoms of illness, while 45 others, which 
also succumbed to the malady, showed no noticeable signs of serious 
indisposition. 
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The disease develops very rapidly. It manifests itself by progressive 
anaemia, with intestin^ troubles, diarrhoea, great loss of flesh, and some- 
times attacks of convulsions during the two or three days preceding death, 
which usually supervenes at the end of a week. 

The lesions are very characteristic, and resemble those met with 
in intestinal cocddiosis in lambs. The writer never saw the cutaneous 
lesions described by Stevenson and Bai^pour. 

The penetration into the organism of the parasite producing the ma- 
lady is not necessarily followed by intestinal disturbances ; the infected 
animals can become mere disease-carriers. 

Further, the investigations made on the advice of M. Monod, the chief 
veterinary surgeon, have revealed the presence of Etmerta Zurni, and the 
^ fact of its latent parasitism among the cattle of Chaouia. The discovery 
of the latent parasitism of cocddiosis in the case of two different spedes 
of animals is interesting, as showing the possible part played by cocd- 
diosis-carriers in spreading the disease. In the herd examined by the 
writer, the presumably healthy '' animals were disease-carriers and had 
infected the young ones. ' ^ 

He tried various methods of treating both the infeted and the " pre- 
sumably healthy goats (chlorohydiate of emetine, and thymol), but 
without the least success. On the other hand the removal of the herd 
from the infected farm to entirely new sandy ground, situated near the 
sea, rapidly checked the couise of the disease and enabled the adult ani- 
mals to regain their usual health 

928 - AnmplaiSma margiaale* - - Di Domizio, O (I^aboiatorio ch ratologia generale 
ddla R Univeisita di Pavla), in La Cltmca vetertnartaf Nos 7-0, pp 203-220, 237-251, 
292-311, 12 figures, bibUography of 57 publicatloas. Milan, Apill-May, 1918 
A practical examination of the literature dealing with the subject, 
and of the in vestigs lions and experiments carried out in Erythrea. and at 
the lyaboratory of General Pathology of the University of Pavia. The 
writer deduces the following conclusions — 

In Erythrea, the goats are subject to the attacks of an endoglobular 
parasite of the blood, which there is every reason to suppose belongs to 
a species of the genus Anaplasma {A, ovrs). 

The experiments and investigations that have been regarded by se- 
veral writers as throwing doubt upon the parasitic nature of Anaplasma, 
which in their opinion, is a nuclear residuum (Jorxv's body), as well as 
those upon which they have based their belief that the said Anaplasma 
belongs to the cycle of some piroplasma, have hitherto not detracted from 
the value of the experiments of Theii<ER and EiGNiitRES These have 
revealed the presence of the parasite to which Thei^er has given the name 
of Anaplasma. 

From the morphological point of view, the most distinctive characters 
of Anaplasma margtnale (and of the central variety) as well as those ‘of 
Anaplasma anentinnm, as described by Theieer and Ligni^res, differ 
mainly from the Toeey^s bodies found in the blood of anaemic subjects, in 
the much large percentage of haematids with marginal points. 
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The most distinctive characters of the above-mentioned forms of Ana- 
plasma differ also from those of anaplasmatic forms of piroplasma, in the 
larger percentage of haematids with marginal points, and in the perfectly 
rounded shape and distinct outline of each of these points. 

Although the marginal points, on being examined one by one, present 
irregular and indistinct contours (like the anaplasmatic forms of piro- 
plasma) yet certain characters described by some writers when taken 
together point to the parasite being a true Anaplasma. 

Although hitherto Anaplasma has only been clearly identified on 
the cattle of South Africa and Argentina, nevertheless the researches and 
investigations of many scientists lead us to believe : a) that it also exists 
elsewhere, and occurs not only in cattle, but also in other animals ; b) that 
very probably there are several species, or varieties of Anaplasma, which 
are not only to be found in different species of animals, but also in the 
same species ; c) that there are some species, or varieties, which while they 
retain the morphological type of Anaplasma, yet present some slight 
differences of shape. 

929 -The Hog Lo&e, Haemaiopinus suis (Lin.) Leaeh. — watts, h r , in Agricul- 
tural Etf>criincnt Station of the Univvstty of lenne^^ee, Bulletin No T20, j 6 pp., 7 figs. 
Knoxville, Tenn , Tnlv. tot 8. 

This bulletin is a preliminary report and a popular account of the 
results of the investigations on the life-history and habits of the hog louse 
carried on at the Experiment Station at Knoxville. % 

These results are summarized as follows : — 

The eggs, or “ nils of the hog louse are glued to the base of the hairs, 
chiefly on the lower h{df of the body. The eggs arc laid only on hogs. * 

The louse becomes full-grown and the femde begins laying eggs in 
from II to 13 days after hatching. The female lays from 3 to 4 eggs a 
day. Only one egg is laid at a time. The eggs hatch in from 13 to 20 days, 
the majority on the 15th, i6th, and 17th days. 

The louse normally lives about 30 days, but many lice are injured, 
killed, and lost from the host before that time. A few have been found 
to live more than 40 days, but this is exceptional. 

The duration of the life-cycle is normally 29 to 40 days, but varies 
from 24 to 63 days and the number of generations is usually from 9 to 
12 per year, but varies from 6 to 15. 

The best remedy is the application of thin oU. Any oil, or any mix- 
ture containing considerable oil, will kill both lice and eggs. 

Thick, heavy greases or pasty materials should not be used, as they 
do not spread over the skin wdl enough to be very effective, and are not 
economical. 

Medicated oils, disinfectants, and various proprietary materials are 
no better than the common oils for killing hog lice, but may be just as 
good if they contain considerable oil and no substances that are injurious 
to the animals. 

Poisonous substances should not be used, as they might poison the 
animals. 
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950 - A Mew StioDgylldof ilie Domestic ¥lg. ^ irmu^, a , hsnry, a., and BAtrcHs, 
J., in BulUHn tU la SodHi d* Pathclogte Exohqui, Vdl. XII, No. 6, pp. 324 ' 332 » 5 fig». 
Paris, Jtme, 19x9. 

At the present time, 3 species of strongyltdes are known as parasit.^ 
ot the domestic pig : — 

1) Characostomum longemucronaium (Mown, 1861) or Glohocephalus 
longemucfonaHis in the small intestine. 

2) Oesophagostomum dentatum (Rttd., 1803) ii\ the caecum, colon, 
and sometimes the small intestine. 

3) Stephanurm dentatus (DmsiNG, 1839) in the kidneys, liver, and 

abdominal cavity. * 

The writers introduce to our notice, and describe under the name of 
Bourgclatia duiucta, a new form living in the intestine of swine ; it is 
usually found in the large intestine, although it has also been met with in 
the small intestine. 

This parasite was first found in Germany, and subsequently in Austria, 
Brazil, France, the Antilles. United States (2), Italy and Indochina. 

It is whitish in colour, and often sinuous, from 20 to 24 times longer 
tlian broad, and attenuated towards the extiemities ; about the middle 
of the body, there aic tr.insverse stiiae on the cuticle wliich are situated 
from 5 to 7 jx apart. The length ol the .spicules seems to be very variable 
(from 0.90) mm. to i mm. or even 1.2 mm.). 

According to BaHvLET the eggs hatch out in water in 3 or 4 days. Uar- 
vac at different stages have been found by O1.T, Uii^BK and other writers, in 
nodules of the large intestine which were situated on solitary folli- 
cles, and showed signs of incipient ulceration. 


931 - Observations and Experiments on Intestinal Trichinae (x). — scnwAatz, b 

( 2 i)()logical Division, Bureau of Animal lndu‘?try, U S Dept Agr ),jn J ttrnal oj Jfurt- 
cultural Research, Vol XV, No 8, pp. 467-482, 3 figs. Washington, November z'S, 
X918. 

Although Trichinella spiralis has been studied by many investigators, 
the literature on the subject is almost exclusively devoted to the morpho- 
logy and life history of the parasites and their relation to the disease which 
they produce in man' and in other mammals. Several investigators have 
recorded some casual observations on the physiology of these parasites, 
particularly with reference to the resistance of the encysted larvae to un- 
favorable conditions. JNo attempt has heretofore been made, however, 
to present a S 3 rstcniatic account of the behaviour of these organisms under 
the influence of varioihs physical and chemical stimuli at different stages 
of their life history. Recently, Ransom, in the course of a report of an in- 
vestigation on the effects of refrigeration on the encysted larvae of T. spt- 
ralts has presented some interesting data relative to their behaviour when 


(x) See also IZ., Nov. 19x8, No. 1^38. {Ed,) 
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freed from their cysts by artificial digestion. Ransom and the author 
have continued these investigations and have obtained a considerable 
amount of data on the resistance of the larvae to high temperatures and to 
various ph3rsical and chemical agents. 

Inasmuch as little has been known heretofore concerning the physio- 
logical processes of the parasites concomitant with their growth in the 
small intestine, it appeared to the writer that observations and experi- 
ments on the inte^inal forms, with special reference to their behaviour 
under various conditions, might yield some useful information. The 
present paper embodies the results of this work and also includes observa- 
tions on the moulting of the larvae itt vtiro, a phenomenon which, so far as 
the writer is aware, has not been hitherto recorded. 

The larvae of T, spiralis do not linger in the stomach of the host 
after are they freed from their capsules, but pass into the small intestine. 

The passage of the laivae through the stomach does not stimulate 
them to further growth and development, and a brief sojourn in the in- 
testine is insufficient to initiate those processes which lead to sexual ma- 
turity. 

Larvae which have been stimulated to further development in the in- 
testine will moult even after being removed from that organ. The moulting 
process may be hastened by high temperature and suppressed by low 
temperatures. 

Larvae which have not yet been stimulated to further development 
in the small intestine can not be caused to moult by a high temperature. 

With the beginning of development in the small intestine the larvae 
lose the power of surviving for considerable lengths of time outside of 
the host. They afterward become more persistent, however, in direct 
proportion to their increasing age. 

When removed from the host within 24 hours after artificial infec- 
tion, intestinal trichinae often undergo spontaneous disintegration which 
may be due to the sudden change of environment, lack of food, or possibly 
the liberation of toxic substance which affect the parasites while in an 
artificial medium. 

After the first and subsequent moults the tolerance of the larva 
to various toxic agents is replaced by a marked sensitiveness to such 
agents which decreases, however, with advancing age. 

Under the influence of potassium cyanide the worms undergo disin- 
tegration and exhibit susceptibility to the poison along the major axis, 
which in the growing forms appears to be greatest in regions where grow 
the takes place most rapidily. Modifications in the permeability of the 
cuticle do not appear to be directly responsible for the changes in suscepti- 
bility. The changes probably result from a reorganisation of the proto- 
plasm coincident with growrth, differentiation, and age. 

Attemps tb induce moulting in the larvae which have been decapsuled 
by artificial digestion and afterwards kept tn vitro under various conditions 
have thus far failed to yield successful results. 
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932 - Netoa 00 Swine Di^tfaerin. — SCFtnB&sams, j. (£oole supMeiite d’art v6te- 
sitiaixe de Budapest), in Zeiischrifi fur Injfktionskranhheiten, patasUdren KrankheiUn und 
Hyqienc det Haustiere. Vol. XIX, Part 4, pp. 345*36^1 3 figs.+Wbliography of 19 publi- 
cations. Berlin, September, 191 B. 

In the writer's ojnnion the infections disease which attacks pigs, and 
is known as swine diphtheria, owing to its symptoms being similar to those 
of diphtheria, should be regarded as a paraiyphic infection, for the only 
pathogenetic micro-organisms he was able to discover in the infected animals 
(except Bac. nurosis which could have had nothing to do with the disease, 
as it was easy to prove) was B, faratyphm belonging to the B. coli group. 

By means of pure cultures of this micro-organism, the writer was able 
to produce the characteri*»tic symptoms of swing diphtheria in pigeons, 
guinea-pigs, and r.abbits, hence he considers that the disease is undoubtedly 
due to B. paratyphtiy. At present, it is impossible to exclude the hypo- 
thesis that the malady in question may be a special form of swine para- 
typhus produced by the development of the microbe in the pharynx, 
instead of in the intestine. It is, however, very difficult to determine whe- 
ther it is a (jucstion of a new and liitherto unknown species of micro- 
organism belonging to the paraiyphus B group, or of a less virulent form 
of Bac. suipesitfer. 

In any case, the writer believes that the great annual losses due to 
diseases of paratyphic origin, could be lessened by the use of a polyvalent 
vaccine, prepaied in the same manner as the antityphus and anticholera 
vaccines employed during the war. 

Tills polyvalent vaccine would at the same time inhibit the action of 
Bac, suipestifcr, the most dangerous of the micro-organisms belonging to 
the paratyphic group. 

933 - Important Poultry Diseases (i). — Salmon, D. E. (revised wilU addiUoas by Gal- 
lagher, B. A., the sections rm parasites revised by Foster W. D., in U. S. Deparimeni 
of Agr%culture, Built tin 957, 48 pp. -f ii figs. Washington, March, jyi8. 

In this Bulletin, the causes, symptoms and treatment of each of the di- 
seases are de.scrilied. The following diseases are dealt with : — Contagious 
catarrh (croup) (pathogenetic agent unknown) ; fowl diphtheria (virus 
filterable and invisible) ; bird or chicken pox (virus filterable, same as 
that of diphtheria) ; fowl cholera {Bacterium avispeticum and diseases of 
cholera-like nature (bacilli or Bacillus coh group) ; fowl typhoid (Bact. 
sanguinanum) ; white diarrhoea of chicks (caused liy at least four diffe- 
rent kinds ()1 infection* Bact. pitUorum, Bact. avtsephettm, coccidia^ Asper- 
gillus) \ infection of Bact. pullorum confinerl to the ovary; Coccidiosis) 
brooder pneumonia or Aspergillosis {Aspergillus fumigatus) ; tuberculosis ; 
entero-liepatitis ( 4 mocha meleagridis) ; gout (abnormal quantity of uric 
acid on the blood) ; gapes {Syngamiis tracheahs) ; intestinal worms {Asca- 
ridia peispiulhum, liiterakis papillosa, Danatuca echinboihridta, etc.); 
favus, white comb {Lophophyion gaUinae) ; lice; mites {Dermanyssus gal- 


(i) See also R. Dec. No. 13^3 ; Sept. 1917, No. 830 ; R. Jan. 1918, No. 61 ; R. Feb. 
1918, No. 180 ; R. March 1918, No. 438; R. July 1918, Nos. 779 and 780; R. Aug. 191^* 
No. 789 ; April 1919, No. 495. {Ed.) 
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linae, etc.; depluming scabies; scaly leg; ticks {Argas mvniatm, etc.); 
cropbound, or impacted crop ; inflammation of stomach, or intestines ; 
limberneck, paialysis of the neck muscles (a symptom of many diseases). 

934 - Investigations on Digestion in Cattle, in the United States.— 1. Bwmo, p. t. and 

Wells, C. A., the AswciaUvc Digestibility of Maiz Silage, Cottonseed Meal and StoKh 
in Steer Rations, in Geoff^ia Agricultural Experiment Sto/ion, BuUetin'So. 115, pp. 069- 
2 <j 5 f 7 fig* 1915 siunmaribed in Experimental Station Record^ Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, pp. 169-* 
J70, Washington, Febr. 1916. — 11 . Ewino, P. V., Wells, C. A. and Smith, P. H,, The 
A‘^bodntivc Digestibility of Maize Silage and Cottonseed Meal in Steer Rations, Ibid,, 
No. 125, pp. 145*16 1. 1 fig. IQ17, biiramariscd in I xperimental Station Record, VcH, 37, No. 21, 
pp. 65 06 , Washington, July, 1017. — HI. P>ing, I*. V. and Smith, F. TI,, Digestibility 
of Maize Silngc, V\‘lvet Jlean Mini nml Alfalfa Hay when fed singly and in Combination, 
in Journal of A ’rtcuUttrul Research, Vol. XIII, No. 12, p, 6x1 *6.8. Washington, June 17 
i 9 i«. — IV. ]•: WING, P. V. and Smith, V. 11 ., A Study of the Rate of Passage of Feed Re- 
sidues tlirough the Steer and its Influence on Digestion Coefheieuts. Ibid., Vol. X,No. 2, 
PP* 55 - 63 » 19*7. — V. Ewing, P. V. and Smith, F. II., A Study of the Physical Changes 
in Feed Residues which take place in Cattle during Digestion, Ibid., Vol. XIIX, No. 12, 
pp. 639-646, 1918. 

I. Maize silage, cottonseed meal and maize starch fed to 

STEERS : INFI.UENCE OF ONE INGREDIENT OF A RATION ON THE DIGESTI- 
Bn,iTY OF OTHER INGREDIENTS. — Investigations made at the Georgia 
Agricultural Station with the object of determining this influence. Stu- 
dies were made on nine distinct rations composed of the above mentioned 
foods compounded, not by weight, but according to percentages of 
thermal energy values, that is to say the 3 ingredients (in the order not^ 
above), had the following proportions in the nine rations : 

100 : 0 : 0 — o ; 100 : 0 — 10 : 30 : 0 — 50 : 50 : 0 — 34.5.: 34.5 : 31 
— 69 : 0 : 31 — 30 : 70 : 0 — 15.8 : 36.9 : 47.3 — 52.7 ; 0 ; 47.3. 

Yearling Shorthorn steers were used and the digestion trials were 
of 10 days duration each with some days interval between trials. 

ResuUs, — Starch when fed in excessive quantity diminished the di- 
gestibility of the nitrogen and crude fibre, even when the excess was not 
great. When 47,3 % of the net thermal energy of the ration was sup- 
plied in the form of starch, there was also a reduction in the digestibility 
of the total mineral matter. 

The reductions in the digestibility of nitrogen, crude fibre and mi- 
neral matter were accompanied by an increase in the digestibility of fat, 
particularly noticeable in the high starch rations. 

The r^uction in the digestibility of the nutrients caused by the ex- 
cess of starch was prevented to a great extent, sometimes even com- 
pletely, l)y tlie addition of cottonseed meal, even when the total quantity 
of starch in the ration remained constant. 

Increase in the quantity of crude fibre in the ration did not diminish the 
digestibility of the nitrogen-free extract, but rather tended to increase it. 

The variability of the results given by different steers, due either to 
the individuality of the animals, or to imperfections in the usual meth- 
ods of conducting metabolism experiments, was so great as to obscure, 
in some cases, the variations resulting from the food combinations. The 
nearer the ration approached what is generally considered a normal one 
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(such as 70-% of the net thermal energy supplied in the form of maize 
silage and 30 % in the form of cotton®^ meal), the smaller were the 
individual variations. 

When steers are changed from one ration to another, they do not 
at first secure all the nutriment from a new ration which they will secure 
after they become accustomed to it, and this is especially the case when 
a poor ration is succeded by a rich one. Even when as much as 47.3 % 
of the net thermal energy of the ration was supplied in the form of starch, 
the iodine test did not indicate the presence of starcli in the faeces. 

Within certain limits, the total quantity of nitrogen excreted in the 
faeces was fairly constant, in .spite of market changes in the quantity 
of nitrogen fed and digested. A steer, weighing 200 kg., excreted in the 
faeces as much as 5 84 gm of nitrogen per day for a period of 25 days. 

For rations of maize silage + cottonseed meal the calculated coefiicients 
of digestion when compared with the coefl&cients found by experiment 
are found to be fairly approximate. For dry matter the difference was 
not greater than 5 % ; for nitrogen, 7 % ; for crude fibre, 10 % ; for 
fat, 14 % and for mineral matter 30 %. 

^In the case of rations of maize silage -f cottonseed meal modified by 
the addition of starch the calculated coefficients of digestion were much 
less approximate to the actual coefficients found by experiment : the 
difference was as much as 15 % for nitrogen-free extract ; 20 % for dry 
matter ; 35 % for mineral matter ; 45 % for crude fibre ; 55 % for fat ; 
and 73 % for nitrogen. 

II. MA.IZE SIEACrB (WITHOUT KAKS) AND COTTONSEED MEAD FED TO 
steers: INFDUENCE of one ingredient of a RATION ON THE DIGEST! HI- 
DtTY OF THE NUTRIENTS OF THE OTHER INGREDIENT. — For these experi- 
ments, carried out also at the Georgia Agricultural Station, two year old 
Shorthorn steers were used, and were fed with 0 different rations: — 2 of 
maize silage alone ; 2 of maize .silage + cottonseed meal ; 2 of coltonsce 1 
meal alone Of the last, only one gave satisfactory digestive results. 

Restilfs, - ~ III general, the combination of the two foods used did not 
produce any appreciable difference in the digestibility of iiiliogen and of fat. 

When maize silage and cottonseed meal were combined in the propor- 
tion 3.4: T, the coefficient of digestibility for the total dry matter was 4.62 % 
below the theoretical coefficient. On the other haud, when these two 
foods were combined in the proportion 7.7 : i, the coefficient for the 
dry matter exceeded the theoretical coefficient by 1.1%. 

In the two rations in which the two foods were combined, there was 
an appreciable gain in the digestibility of mineral matter and nitrogen- 
free extract, but on the other hand, an appreciable reduction in the di- 
gestibility of crude fibre. 

With a view to determining the causes of these gains and losses of 
digestibility, the authors, by a method de\nsed by them, divided ihe 
faeces into 3 constituent parts, one of them being assumed to represent the 
undigested residue of maize silage ; examining these three parts they came 
to the conclusion that a steer macerates liis food approximately 4 times 
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as well when fed with maize silage alone as when fed with maize silage + 
cottonseed meal in the proportion 3.4 : i, and twice as well as when fed 
with the ration of maize silage + cottonseed meal in the proportion 7.7 • i. 
The digestibility of the dry matter and crude fibre seemed to be propor- 
tional to the completeness of maceration or physical disintegration. 

Feeding with maize silage + cottonseed meal seemed to increase the 
digestibility of total mineral matter in the cottonseed meal. 

Conclusions. — Feeding with heavy cottonseed meal rations tends 
to reduce the nutritive value of the maize silage fed with it, so that the 
most economically used rations are iho.se containing the maximum amount 
of maize triage and the minimum amount of cottonseed meal. The nu 
trients of cottonseed meal and of maize silage are not digested in the same 
proportions when fed alone and in combination. 

III. CoMI»ARATIVE DIGESTIBILITY OE MAIZE SILAGE, VELVET-BEAN 
MEAL, AMD AI.rAT,FA HAY WHEN FED SEPARATELY OR IN COMBINATIONS. 
— The 3 foods tried had the following composition : — 




Dry 

matter 

Nitrogen 

Etlier 

extract 

Crude 

fibre 

Mineral 

matter 

Nitrogen - 
free 
extract 

Maize silage .... 
Velvet-bean meal . . 
Alfalfa bay 


26.29% 
89.S7 „ 

91.02 „ 

0.852®/. 

2.5'54 .. j 

o-773‘‘/o 
4-57‘i .. 
2-675 „ 

7.304VP 
14.430 „ j 
30.770 „ , 

1.180% 
4.250 „ 
6.8C5 „ 

15.460®/. 
48.840 „ 
34.680 „ 


The steers used were 2 year old Shorthorns to whom q different ra- 
tions were fed . — 3 were composed of each of the foods used separately ; 
3 weie composed of mixtures of two foods each ; 3 were composed of 
mixtures of all three foods in different proportions. The digestion trials 
were made in liiplicate and lasted 12 days each. The following table 
shi)ws the average coefficients of digestibility for the 3 foods used 
se])aiately and in coinlnnatioii — 




Dry 


Ether 

Crude 

Mineral 

Nitiogcu- 


Kation<! 


Nitiog»-u 




free 



matter 


cxtr.ic1 

fibre 

matter 

extract 


Alone 

69.02 

35-00 

74.10 

77-57 

35 90 

71.37 

Maize 

S 1 Alfalfa hay . . . 

60-33 

23.75 

42.04 

80.52 

15-82 

58.49 

Silage 

1 1 V’clvct-bean meal . 

59.33 

17-78 

80.39 

64.74 

48.95 

02.44 


r 4 Alfalfa f bean. . 

50.58 

19.07 

81.21 

55.45 

15.06 

64.18 

Vclvet- 

1 Alone 

83.91 

75-95 

76.04 

78.95 

50.36 

90.62 

bcan 

1 4 Maize Silage . . 

77.42 

71.11 

78-51 

64.03 

65-36 

84.67 

meal 

i 1 Alfalfa hay . . . 

79.52 

75.17 

75-48 

03-03 

67-46 

86.98 


f 1 Maize +- Alfalfa . 

74.17 

72.25 

77-63 

50.90 

44.48 

82.95 


1 Alone 

62.79 

69 . 5 e> 

41.91 

57-99 ■ 

45.83 

69.5s 

Alfalfa 

1 4 Mtiize Silage. . . 

61.85 

66.94 

32-03 

58.21 

42.37 

64.52 

hay 

j -|- Velvet-bean meal . 

58.75 

68.44 

45.82 

50.67 

52.07 

64.86 


f 4" Maize 4 bean . . 

53-67 

65.06 j 

33.26 

42.25 

39.11 

1 _ , . 

60.66 
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Conclusions, — The combination of the above mentioned foods tends, 
generally, towards lowering the digestibility of the several nutrients of 
the rations. 

The digestibility of each of the 3 foods appears to be fairly constant 
under the different combinations. 

More accurate digestion coefficients are obtained by feeding-alone 
experiments, where such are possible, rather than by the usual difference 
method. 

There were greater variations in the digestibility of nitrogen and 
mineral matter than in the other nutrients. 

Compared with similar food, velvet-bean meal was well digested. 
IV. Rate of passagis of food rksidues through the digestive 

ORGANS OF THE STEER ^ND ITS INFLUENCE ON DIGESTION COEFFICIENTS. 
— Research carried out at the Georgia agricultural Station with the 
object of * — 

(1) Determining, by means of digestion trials, the relation between 
the moisture content of the faeces and the digestion coefficients to see 
whether there is any correlation between that moisture content and the 
time required for the passage of food residues through the digestive or- 
gans. 

{2) Determining more directly and more exactly, by means of nib- 
ber markers*', the time required for the passage of food residues through 
the digestive organs. 

(3^ Determining the rate of thispassageby means of calculations bas- 
ed upon the time of feeding, the time of expulsion of the faeces, and the 
contents of the different digestive organs examined after slaughtering. 

(1) To avoid complications in the calculations and results which 
would arise if comparisons were made of data obtained with different ra- 
tions, the correlalmns between high and low moisture contents of the fae- 
ces and the corresi)oiiding digestion coefficients were investigated on iden- 
tical lations. Two scries of digestibility trials were made, both in dupli- 
cate, and the correlations obtained show that with a higher moisture con- 
tent ('f the faeces (arising from abundant secietion of digestive juices) 
there is more complete digestion of all nutrients except nitrogen and fat. 

On the assumption that a high moisture content of the faeces indicates 
a rapid rate of passage of food through the digestive organs it follows that 
digestion is probably more complete, for all nutrients, when the passage 
is faster, and less complete when the passage is slower. However this 
method only indicates the correlations which exist and not the values ot 
the difference in digestion caused by a high moisture content. 

(2) At the commencement of digestibility trials, lasting 10 days, the 
steers were made to swallow disks of rubber cut from strong tubing and 
the time at which these iiiarkers " appeared in the faeces was noted. 
Some were expelled in 12 hours, other took much longer to pass (as long 
as 60 days), while some were not found until the anifhals were slaughtered. 
Tills method was therefore impractical and, besides, examination after 
slaughter showed that hard particles of food and foreign substauce^^ were 
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specially prone to become delayed cither in the reticulum, or in the fourth 
stomach, or in the first ventral folds of the duodenum. Coarse food retards 
the passage of food residues, as has been conclusively proved by examina- 
tion after slaughter. In applying this method it was noted that the ad- 
ministration of 6o to 120 gm. of carbonate of lime or sulphate of magnesia 
per steer per day had no appreciable effect on the rate of passage of food 
residues or on digestion coefficients. 

(3) An exact measure of the time required for the passage of feed 

c 

residues was obtained by means of the formula T= k 1 f in which T re- 

2 

presents time units required for the passage of food residue, C the 
quantity of dry matter contained in the digestive organs of the steer at 
the time of slaughter ; R the dry matter content of the ration per given 
unit of time ; F the dry matter content of the faeces expell^ during 
that unit of time. 

The author recognises the want of accuracy of the method due to 
certain metabolic processes, but he shows that their influence on the re- 
sults would not, at most, be greater than their influence on the digestion 
coefficients. 

The data obtained with tlris method show that for the rations used 
and the quantities fed, the time required for the passage of food residues 1 
through tlie digestive organs of steers varied from 72 to 84 hours. 

The two most important factors in determining the rate of this passage 
are the nature of the ration and the apiount fed. Thus coarse food seems 
to require much longer time than concentrated finely-divided food. As 
regards quantity, in the case of coarse food, it seems that the smaller 
the quantity the longer the time required for the passage of the food resi- 
dues, while for concentrated ground foods the difference was less marked. 

The author does not consider it possible definitely to attribute chan- 
ges in the digestion coefficients to the rate ot passage of food residues 
through tlie digestive organs. The most that can be said is that when 
the rate of passage increased there was an apparent increase in the digest- 
ibility of mineral matter, negligible results for nitrogen, a distinct decrease 
in the digestibility of crude fibre, an increase in the digestibility of nitro- 
gen-free extract, and negligible results for fat. 

V. rilYSICAL CHANGKS 11 ^ FEED RESIDUES DURING DIGESTION. — 
These changes were studied in relation to the several digestive organs 
and different steps in digestion rather than the process of digestion as a 
whole. 

As foods, chopped maize silage (without ears) and cottonseed meal 
were used ; of the former only the portion which would not pass through 
a 2mm. screen was taken ; of the latter only the finest parts which 
had passed successively through screens 1.7 mm. and 1.3 mm mesh were 
used. The two foods thus prepared had the following percentage com- 
position : — 
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Dry 

matter 

Nitrogen 

Fat 

Crude 

fibre 

Mineral 

matter 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

Maise silage 

Cottonseed meal 

25-65 

qo.X2 

O.T57 

6.226 

0-43 

7-73 

9.82 

5.70 

1.62 

5.57 

12.80 

32.«4 


When the rations were of maize silage alone the extent of comminution 
(below 2 mm ) before the chyme left the rumen and the reticulum was 
65.8% in the smaller ration and 58.5 % in the larger ration. 

When 60 % and 40 % of coltonseed meal were added to these two 
rations the extent of comminution increased by 5.1 % and 10.5 %. 

The extent of comminution in the oinasuni varied between 6.3 % 
and 18 6 %, being greater in the rations of maize silage -| cottonseed meal 
and less in the rations of maize silage aloiu\ The extent of comminution 
in the abomasum varied between 5.3 % and 11.2 %, being greater in the 
rations of maize silage alone. 

The extent of comminution was much less in the small intestine and 
in the large intestine than in the preceding phases of digestion and is 
more or less liidden by absorption. 

On the average for all rations fed the time required for the passage 
of food residues through the digestive organs was : — 61.07 hours in the 
.rumen and reticulum, 7.88 hours in the omasum, 2.83 hours in the abo- 
masum, 6.72 hours in the small intestine, and 7.58 in the large intestine. 

935 - Digestibility of Mustard Flour and Mustard cake ; Research In Sweden. — 

Gudrxtn Wbibuix (Alnarps Kemiska I^ahoratotivun), in Kun^l.Landtbruks^Akademiens 
HandUmaf och Tidskrtftf Year 58, No. 2, pp. i23-i24» i tabl. IfinkSping, 1919. 

Mustard flour and mustard cake vary in colour from light to dark 
shades according to the different processesby which they are manufactured. 
The author has deteruiined the digestion coefficients and the digestible 
albuminoid contents for various samples of mustard flour and mustard 
cake by using Sti'Tzei^'s method of artificial digestion (pepsin and 
hydrochloric acid) ; he also gives the digestion coefficient and the digestible 
albuminoid content of mustard seed in the natural state as well as those 
of ra]^e seed and rape cake for comparative purposes. 

The following are the data obtained respectively for the digestible 
albuminoid content and for the digestion coefficient : — Mustard seed, 
20.6 % and 87.8 ; mustard aike, very light colour, 27.6 % and 87,5 ; 
darker cake, 28.6 % and 86.2 ; mustard flour, very light colour, 27.2 % 
and 85.9 ; flour, light colour, 31.9 % and 80.1 ; flour, dark colour, 
22.2 % and 66.6 ; flour, very dark colour, 18.2 % and 61 ; rape cake, 
23-3 % and 83.0 ; rape colza seed, 13.8 % and 81. It is seen that the 
digestion coefficient of mustard cake in near 87 which is that for mustard 
seed in the natural state and which is higher than that lor rape seed and 
rape cake (averaging 82). The digestion coefficient for mustard flour on the 
other hand varies considerably from 61 to 86 ; the darker the colour of the 
flour the smaller is its digestible albuminoid content. It appears from 
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these investigations that the digestibility of the various samples depends 
on the method of manufacture and that the nutrient value is much reduced 
If the product has been subjected to a high temperature ; this is why the 
digestible albuminoid content is higher in mustard cake than in mustard 
flour, the cake not having been subjected to so high a temperature. 

It is therefore necessary to take this fact into consideration both in 
purchasing these products and in calculating the ration so as to avoid 
error in the calculation of the albuminoid content, Which, in good sam- 
ples, should average about 27 %. 

Tliis also explains why feeding mustard seed (flour or cake) has 
given a smaller yield of hiilk than that obtained by feeding with ground- 
nut cake or herring meal. 

>3^ - Hydrolysis of Maize Stalks with the Object of Transforming them into a More 

Digestible Food. — Scurti, V. anti Morbblli, G., in Staztom !» f>erimenlalt af^ratie ita- 

hanct Vol 1 ^ 11 , Pait 5-6, pp. 2 38-'^65. Modena, 1919. 

The authors have ex])eriniented with woody substances, waste or 
rejected matter, with the object of trying to transform them into compounds 
easily assimilated by animals. The present note sums up the investiga- 
tions made with maize stalks and contains a full summary of the present 
state of knowledge relating to the chemistry of wood and the capabilit}’' 
of assimilating cellulose and its combinations. The materials experimented 
with, crushed, finely ground and dried at a temperature of loooC,, had' 
the following percentage composition : — Fat (ether extract) 0.52 ; cmde 
protein (N X 6.25) 1.75; cellulose 38.60; ash 2.X1 ; nitrogen-free extract 
57.02 (pentosans 15.81) ; organic matter soluble in water 5.60 ; organic 
matter soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid 4O.30 %. 

Acting for two hours at a temperature of 1300C. on i i)art by weight 
of dry stalk meal + ro parts of water -f 0.05 to 0.45 parts of caustic soda, 
it was noted that the soda acting under these conditions on the stalk 
meal was able to separate the woody combinations, but only partially ; 
the undissolved residue still contained notable quantities of hemicellu- 
lose. The components dissolved by the action of soda changed into re- 
sinous substfinces, so that the' alkaline solutions only contained traces of 
sugars. 

Acting for two hours at a tempciature of 1300C. on i part by weight 
of dry maize stalk meal +10 parts of water -f 0.0125 to 0.25 parts of 
sulphuric acid, it was found that sulphuric acid is more -active than caustic 
soda as a catal)rtic agent of hydrolytic division of the woody substance 
of maize stalks. In fact while, by adding 45 % of alkali, a product con- 
taining only 6q.f)5 % of cellulose and in a proportion of 41 % of the crude 
material used was obtained, the addition of 15 % of sulphuric acid suf- 
ficed to produce a residue containing 74.30 % of cellulose, or a proportion 
of 47.12 % if the material used. Moreover, when using the alkali no 
sugars were obtained owing to changes caused by the soda, but when 
using sulphuric acid 32.06 to 47.50 % of sugais were obtained. 

Separation is best effected by using about 4 % of sulphuric acid com- 
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pared with the material to be acted on and by maintaining a proportion 
of between this material and the water used. A reduction in the pro- 
portion of water, even if accompanied by a reduction of the acid, hinders 
the process of hydrolysis. Experiments with 4 % of sulphuric acid at 
a temperature of I30<> C. were car 4 ed out under a pressure of i to 2 at- 
mospheres ; the authors have tried whether hydrolysis could also take 
place using less acid but raising the pressure (5 to 10 atmospheres), with 
negative results. 

In the mixture i part of stalk meal + 10 of water + 4 of sulphuric 
acid heated to I30*^C„ whether the heating is limited to i hour or whether 
it is prolonged for over 2 hours, there is a sensible decrease in the sugars ; 
in the former case there is complete hydrolysis, in the latter a commen- 
cement of change in the sugars. 

By boiling at i3o«C. for 2 hours, i part of stalk meal + 5 parts of wa- 
ter + to 3.73 j)arts of hydrochloric of nitric acid, it was noted that 
hydrochloric acid is also a good catalyser, but less active than sulphuric 
acid, and that nitric acid has more effect than hydrochloric acid but less 
than sulphuric acid ; and as the products so obtained are about equaly 
coloured there is no advantage in using another acid in place of sulphuric 
acid. 

Conclusions. — The woody matter in maize stalks is separated un- 
der acid hydrolysis and pressure into cellulose and hemicellulose ; the 
latter, under the action of subsequent hydrolysis, gives a mixture of 
sugars among which can be recognised glucose, arabinose, and xylose. 
The above mentioned process, then, changes woody component into 
reducing sugars and free cellulose. Assuming that, in these conditions, 
cellulose freed from ethereal compounds is assimilable (at any rate by 
herbivorous animals) as starch, it follows that two components of great 
value as animal fo^ d are derivc*d fiom an almost indigestible woody sub- 
stance. 

The yield is almost quantitative since 60 lb. of free cellulose and nearly 
40 lb. of saccharine components are obtained from 100 lb. of dry stalk 
meal. 

037 - Food Value of Couch grass; Research in Sweeden. — wcibutx, m., in Landt- 

mannen Tidsknft for Landimant Year i. No. 17, p. 281. Stockholm, April 1018, 

The author had the opportunity of analysing some samples of dried, 
crushed couch-grass and obtained the following data (percentages): — 
Protein 8.3 ; fat 1.2 ; nitrogen-free extract 62 ; cellulose 16.5 ; ash 5 ; 
water 7. It is evident that, in a time of scarcity, couch-grass can be 
used as cattle food ; its nutrient value is nearly the same as that of hay, 
from which, however, it differs by its smaller cellulose content, which is 
rather advantageous. The nutrient value of couch-grass has already 
been recognised in other countries : according to Pott, couch-grass is 
often used, in Normandy, in place of oats in horses' rations ; animals eat 
it eagerly with good results. Although the protein and fat contents of couch- 
grass are smaller than those of oats, couch-grass contains the same glucosidc 
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as oats, that is to say cooiferin, which in the animal organism serves in 
the synthesis of vanillin. The author adds that couch-grass is specially 
suitable for horses and sheep. 

038 - Rational Utilisation of Bones by Pulverising. — hambi:., gboT., in L’lnOusiri* 

ftangaiic de la Conserve, Year V, No. 28, pp. 1 62*1 64. Paris i, June 1919. 

As human flesh-food bones are wasted or used in making broth. But 
in making broth whole bones yield but a fraction of their gelatin, fat and 
salts, and all the rest of the assimilable elements of the bone tissue is lost. 

The author recommends that bones should be crushed at home or 
by the butcher. Broth made with roughly pulverised bones would be 
much richer. It would be still richer if made in an autoclave. The residue 
of the bone powder after making soup, dried in the sun or in the oven, 
could be fed to animals either as it stood (for poultry), or mixed with other 
foods (for young pigs and dogs it mu.st first be sifted to remove sjilinters 
of bone which might otherwise injure the mucous membrane of the digest- 
ive organs). 

The addition of bone powder to the food of young animals helps 
the development and prevents diseases, caused by deranged nutrition, 
which sometimes appear consequent on food containing insufficient ni- 
trogen or containing too little mineral salts. Bone powder seems to in- 
crease the laying power of poultry. It must be of good quality, that is 
to say made of fresh bones and used as soon as possible after it has beSfc 
done with in the kitchen. 

939 - Research as to the Nature of Telegony. — • Comptes rendus des stances de la SocidtS 
de Biolo^te, Vol. I, XXXII, No. 23, pp. 883-8Sij Paris, July 19, 1919. 

The body of observations invoked for and against the theory of 
telegony is not sufficiently known. It must be allowed that certain 
related facts are evidence some for, and others against telegony in so far 
as it is an apparent phenomenon. These facts, however, tell us nothing 
on the subject of the nature of the phenomenon. hVrther, nothing is 
known of the genetic constitution of the animals on which the obsetvations 
were made. 

In order to investigate the inmost nature of the phenomenon, the author 
made a series of cKperiments the results of* which he briefly sets forth. 

The problem to be solved was stated as fo lows: — “ Ca 1 he genetic 
constitution of a female, consequent on fertilisation by a male phenoty- 
pically and genotypically diflferent be influenced in such a manner that 
it constitutes in fact a new" genetic constitution ? To remove as far 
as possible erroneous causes the author worked on the colour of rabbit 
fur, the niendelian factors of which are well known. Numerous preli 
minarj' experiments had, also, assured him of the presence of the factors 
in question. 

A pure black doe rabbit was mated with a blue agouti buck (slate 
blue with white belly). The author used a blue agouti as male parent 
because he brought two types of factors into play by doing so, one active, 
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the factor agouti G, and the other passive, the absence of the factor of 
intensity D, which transforms blue into black. 

In order to prove whether the black doe was influenced by the blue 
agouti buck, or by its products, this doe was next mated with an albino 
buck. The latter not being coloured, this was the best way of accentuat- 
ing the eventual modifications caused in the genetic constitution of the 
doe. The mating of the black doe with the albino buck gave, in 2 litters, 
10 young ones all black agouti (wild). 

At first sight this result might be considered telegony, The young 
wild synthetic black -f- blue agouti seem to have influenced the mother 
by the addition of a dotible dose of the agouti factor. It was not so, how 
ever. As a matter of fact, on investigation i1 was found that the albino 
buck had foi genetic constitution B 2 Cg DOg, that is to say that he was a 
wild albino with a single dose of the factor intensity of colour, D. The 
syuthetis ol black + wild albino should give wild rabbits. Nevertheless, 
as the albino buck had a single dose of D there ought to have been some 
blue agouti young in case of disappearance of the factor D in the black 
doe. This was not the case. It was, however, necessary to ascertain 
whether the 4 successive litters of wild young ones had not caused a modi- 
fication of the genetic constitution of the black doe by introducing an 
agouti factor. To determine this point, the black doe was now irated 
with a chocolate brown buck. She produced, in 2 litters, 6 black young 
rabbits. This shows that the doe had not been influenced and that her 
genetic constitution had remained unchanged. 

The apparent telegony was due to two concordant and accidental 
syntheses of genetic constitutions producing the same type. When facts 
wliich seem to relate to telegony come to notice, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether the cause of the phenomenon is not the accidental formation of 
genetic constitutiuns producing the same phenotype. It is more than 
likely that the resemblance of the young of the same mother bred by two 
different fathers may be explained in this way in every case. 

940 - The Possibility of Distinguishing Sex by Examination of the Egg. — Sec 

No 950 of this Review, 


(III - Horses in the Great War: Lessons and Aims, -jAmm, r j., Loscabattos en u 

"ran I'lterra, tnsalanm y onetUaaones, 20 pp , 10 fig., Valencia, Publ. Hijos dc Frandsco 

Vlves Mora, 1919. 

The data on which the author bases his work were chiefly derived 
from first hand information, \ erbal or written; the remainder were gathered 
from publications on this subject. The lessons of the war regarding horse 
breeding confirm the prediction of competent persons in recent years, 
namely that very great importance should be attached to hardiness, stre ngt ii 
and fitness, in breeding horses for cavalry and artillery as well as for agri- 
cultural and draught purposes. ' 

English thorough-bred in spile of its great quahties possessed, 
as a war borse,'grave defects of extreme nervousness and great requirements 
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in the way of food and care, defects which had previously been deplored 
in the Crimean war. 

Anglo-norman trotters, as several authorities, amoungst others M. pb 
Gast6, had predicted, were neither suitable for cavalry nor artillery. 

The heavy Percheron aid the Boulonnais ha\e provvd particular 
over food and little fitted for rough camp life ; they lacked frugality, 
nerve and hardiness. Breeding has deteriorated these races of large and 
stoutly built animals by reducing the arab blood in them and has trans- 
formed them into expensive and less efficient draught horses. The same 
is the case with heavy English breeds of horses. 

The best riding horses, as numerous Eiench horse breeders,, among 
them the Comte de Comminoks, had foreseen, were anglo-arabs of the south 
of France ; the hardy Caniargue horses have also rendered excellent service. 

As light draught horses, the little Ardennes and especially the little 
Breton horses, trained in a hardy niatiiier, that is to say as working hor- 
ses, have given excellent results; all these enduring, hardy, courageous 
and docile horses have arab blood in them. The hoiscs which have proved 
the best draught animals have been the small ones measuring 1.47 — 1.48 m. 
in height at the withers. Horses 1.38 m. in height have also been excellent 
for draught purposes. 

Breton cross-breds and all crosses with much thoroughbred blood 
have not distinguished themselves either as saddle or as draught horses. 
The Comte de Robikn has complained of Norfolk-Breton horses as want® 
ing in hardiness and docility. The r^uaUties of small horses as draught 
animals are confirmed by the fact that the British Government has recently 
purchased in France medium sized Percheron mares to give a new fU- 
rcction to the breeding of draught horses in England. 

Information relating to Canadian and Argentine horses are contra- 
dictory. According to some people Canadian horses have good qualities, 
but are extremely nervous. Argentine horses have confirmed their fame 
for hfirdiness and American horses have turned out well. 

Barbs and mules have rendered excellent servicc*s ; numerous d^ita 
prove that Spanish horses and Barbs form a single breed. Moderp war 
has relegated the saddle horse to a secondary position ; in France, for 
example, before the great war, cavalry took 70 % of the army horses ; 
at the piesent time the proportion is 8 %, while 92 % are draught horses 
(artillery, stall, engineers, infantry ; the latter requiring about 300 horses 
per regiment). 

The author applies this information to the direction which horse 
. breeding for artillery ought to take in Spain; it should proceed on the same 
lines as that for agricultural horses. He shows that Spain possesses ex- 
cellent stock for such breeding. lu fact, the whole peninsula has a slock 
of horses in which, under more or less ugl> shapes, great qualities of strength, 
hardiness, and docility are hidden, due in a large measure to the prevalence 
of Eibian blood which has flowed in their veins since very ancient times, 
and, as Prof. Ridgbway has shown, it is entirely to Eibian blood that 
Arabia owes its famous horses. 
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50 pp,, 30 fig. Valencia, Publ. Hijos de Prandaco Vlves Mota, 1919. 

The presence of rudimentary horns has been noted by Darwin, Per- 
ciVAL, Azara, Lydekker and other authors m South American, English, 
Transylvanian and Spainsh horses. Percivae has described a case where 
the horns, situated about 5 cm. above the eye-sockets, measured, one 
125 mm. and the other 187 mm. in length; Azara has described 2 cases 
observed In South America, in which the horns were 75 to 100 mm. inlenght. 
The cases observed by T.vdekker were in English throroughbred horses. 
The author obseived rudimentary horns, a few millimetres in length, in 
some Andalusian horses with a little Aiab blood, as proved by the stiaight 
or '^lightly concave profile of the head According to him, the presence 
of horns, or Rudimentary horns, is charitcl eristic of Arab horses ; it reveals 
therefore a more or less distant cross with that race, and, consequently, 
strength and hardiness in the animal, often accompanied by gieat beauty 
in shape, as w^as the case with some of the horses which he studied and 
described. 

94 ^ - Horse Breeding in Italy.— Ara, a.. in /r CoUivatore, Year 65, No. 15-16, pp. 326-328 

Casale Monferrato, May 30-Juiic 15, 1919. 

Apart from racehorses and hunters and, in general terms, pleasure 
honses, ordinar^^ horses can be divided into 3 classes : (1) slow heavy draught ; 
(2) quick medium or heavy draught ; (3) light draught or riding. 

The first class is produced in the horse breeding zone of upper-Italy 
(especially in the provinces of Brescia, Cremona and Mantua) by loc^ 
mares served by Belgian or rather Brabani stallions and some also by 
Slure, Clydesdale, or by Suffolk stallions. These very large horses weigh 
8 or 9 quintals and measure 1.G2 m. to 1.68 m. in height at the withers, but 
they are not strong and are easily tired; those which were requisitioned 
for the war had sooi to be replaced or sent to the rear. It folU)ws that 
horses of that size are useful for agricultural work and for heavy draught 
purpt)ses in the country and in towns, but they are useless for artillery 
andi^nny purposes in general (i). 

In Mie horse breeding zone of Central Italy (Tuscany, Umbria, 
Marches, Latium and Abruzzi), the horses bied are medium draught or 
whecleis, out of country mares served by Ardennes, Tercheron, Norfolk- 
Breton or Hackney stallions ; their good conformation and their strength 
make them very suitable lor use with field artillery, engineers and for 
heavy cavalry, us well as for quick commercial transport. Horses of this 
type are also bred in large numbers in the horse breeding region of upper 
Italy. These horses, being in greatest demand, are the most profitable 
to breed. Their height is from 1,55 — 1,60“; weight from 500 to 550 kg. ^2) ; 
they art 3obust, well formed ; their legs are sound and combine strength 
and slightness with good paces. 

(1) 8cc No. 041 of ihi^ Review {Ed), ^ 

(2) The bebl return of draught horses is precisely that given by animals of 500 kg. live 
weight. {AidJior^ note) 
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In the aouthern zone, including Sidly and Sardinia, light draught horses 
and a large number of riding horses are bred; Sardinia produces almost 
exclusively suddle horses. The horses of this rone are the produce of in- 
digenous mares and thoroughbred or halfbred English and eastern stal- 
lions or mixed Anglo-oriental, and a few Hackney and Norfolk-Breton 
sires. They are very useful ior field artillery and still more so for light 
cavalr}^. 

944 - A Study ol the Birth We^ht ol Calves. — ncxts?, c n. (Dcpoitmcnt of Dairy 
Tlu^hiiidiy, UiiiVLtsity ot Missouri), m Journal of Dairy Sutnzc, Vol II, No 3, 
pp 1S9160 Ballinioic, M ly, 1910 

A limited amount of data on tliis subject has been reported by Beach, 
Henry and Moirison, and Kcklcs. The new datji in thS paper were 
taken undei the supervision of the author during a period of twelve 
years from the dairy herd owned by the University of Missouri. The 
animals included were all pure bred and registered. The Holsteins and 
Ayrshires represented lines of breeding common in prominent herds and 
are considered to be entirely typical of the breeds. The Jersey were of 
the line of breeding generally known as the American type, although 
some of the younger animals represent one-fourth or one-half of the blood 
of those lines of breeding known as the Island Type. The dairy Shorthorns 
were registered Shorthorns and represent the extreme dairy type of 
breed. The lines of breeding represented, however, are among those ased 
in the very best known herds of this breed. 

Relation of breed and srx to btktii weight. — The most im- 
port«mt factor influencing the weight of the calf at birth is that of breed. 
Table I gives the data on this point. 


Table I. 

Birth weight of calves, University of Missouri herd. 



Average 

1 MaIm I 

1 Vcmale<» 1 

Wdght 


of both flexes 












of calf 

Breetl 







m proper* 


Number 

Average 

weight 

Number 

Average 

weight 

Number 

Average 

weight 

tion 
to dam 



lb 


lb 

1 

lb 


Jersey 

19^ 

55 

102 

58 

Of 

53 

6.5 % 

llolstdii . , 

154 

90 

69 

93 

85 

88 

8.0 

Ayrshire 

53 

69 

-57 

73 

26 

65 

6.9 

Dairy Shorthorn . 

1 

73 

11 

_ i 

74 

19 

73 

6.0 


Table II is a combination of hll data available for dairy breeds indud 
ing those presented in this paper and those summarized by Henry and 
Morrison. 
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Birth weights of the dairy breeds [all available data). 


Breeds 

Number 

Average weight 

Average 

of calves 

both sexes 

weight of dams 



lb 

lb. 

Jersey . 

253 

55 

867 

Holstein 

229 ! 

89 

1 137 

Ouemsf y . 

57 

71 

996 

Ayrfahut 

So 

72 

983 

Brown Swibh 

5 

100 

. I I-J3 

Hairy Shoithoin 

3<> 

73 

I 216 


R:Ri:.ation or aojv of dam. — Table 111 gi^;^es the data for the Jersey 
and Holstein breeds arranged to show the average weight of calves in 
relation to the age of the dam. The dams averaged close on twenty-nine 
months of age at the time of birth of the first calf. The intervals 
between the birth of successive calves in the herd from which the data 
are taken average about thirteen moutlas. 


Tabi.i: hi. 

Influence of age of dam upon weight of calf at birth. 


Numbi r of calf 


Tir^l 

Stcoiid 

Third 

Fonilh 

Fifth 

Sixth . 

Sevt nth 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tuith . 

EJeventh 

Twelfth 


Jerseys 


Number 

Average 

of calves 

weight 

included 

It) 


4 ^ 

5 T 


55 

35 

5 « 

18 

()2 

13 

58 

16 

52 

M 

56 

8 

56 

4 

53 

3 

64 

3 

51 

2 

50 


Holsteiub 


Number 

Average 

of calves 

weight 

included 

lb 

45 

85 

3 T 

88 

2 f» 

05 

TO 

Q 3 

TO 

lOI 

5 

90 

7 

103 

7 

98 

5 ! 

85 

2 

89 


I,BNjTH of gestation period — Table IV gives the average lenght 
of the gestation jjeriod for Jersey calves grouped according to weight 
at birth. 

Rbeation op the size of the dam. — Table ill shows that, on 
the average, the first calf is lighter in weight than those bom from mature 
animals. It is not clear from these data whether the cause of the lower 
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weight for first calves is the smaller size of the dams or the immaturity 
in age. This point was studied further by compiling the weights of 
the dams of the Holstein breed following the first parturition into groups 
based upon their weights. These data are given in Table V. 

Tabi,b IV. 


Relation of lengkt of gestation period of Jersey cows to weight of calf at birth. 



Weight Umits 


1 GestaUon Period 

Number of nimals 





lb. 



days 

4 

33-37 



274 

10 

38-4* 



277 

20 

43-47 



278 

42 

48-52 



281 

41 

53-57 



281 

34 

58-62 



282 

19 1 

63-67 



284 

13 

68-72 



284 

3 

73-77 



281 

3 

78-82 



285 


Tabie V. 




Influence of irnghf of dam upon weight of 


( 

alf al birth. 





Avtr.igc wvight 
of diiiu 

Avcrigc* weight 
ot < lU 

Wt ight In 
propoitum to 
(lam 


lb 



dim 

800 to Qoo pounds ^ 

854 

70 

0.^ 

(fou to I 000 pounds 

<H8 

87 

Q.'l 

loof) to I TOO pound 

I 

02 

8.4 


These figures suggest that the smaller weight of the first calves of 
heifers is probably due to the smaller size of the d<im rather than to her 
immaturiiy. 

Tm: inii.ui:nce of the sire on weight of cai,ves. — A study of the 
available data from this standpoint does not indicate any variation that can 
safely be attnbuted to this cause with the exception of a few cases of cross- 
breeding. Calves dropped by three pure bred Jersey cows and sired by a 
pure bred Holstein bull, averaged 73 pounds in weight, while other calves 
from the same cows sired by a Jersey bull, averaged 56 pounds in weight. 
Three calves sired by a Holstein bull from Ayrshire cows averaged 80 pounds 
compared with an average of 66 pounds for three calves from the same 
cows by A)n:shire bulls. 
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' Nutrition op dam. — The influence of nutrition of mother upon weight 
of calf at birth is shown in Table VI. 

Tabi^ VI. 



Number 
of animals 

Average weight 
of following 

calf's birth 

Length i 

of gestation i 
period 

Average 
weight 
of calf 

I,ighl fed Jersey^. 

8 

673 

281 

50 

Heavy fed JcrbC3rs 

7 

936 

276 

44 

Eight fvd Holstini'^. . . 

8 

855 

276 

70 

Heavy fed lldlblem . 

0 

1 032 

*75 

81 


Concisions. — Breed is the most important factor influencing the 
weight of calves at biith. Male calves average from 5 to 8 per cent, heavier 
than females. Calves produced by immature cows, two to four years of 
age, are smaller than those from mature cows five to ten years of age. 
There is a tendency for cows of an advanced age t6 produce calves rather 
smaller than those from cows in the prime of life. The length of the ges- 
tation period is not correlated with the size of the calf at birth except in 
cases of extremely large or small calves, when such a relation usually 
exists. The sire apparently has but little influence upon the size of the 
calf at birth, when both sire and dam are of the same breed, but in case of 
cross breeding the influence of th(^ sire is evident. The nutrition of the 
cow during gestation does not influence th(‘ size of the calf at birth to any 
appreciable extent except possibly under most extreme conditions con- 
tinued for a long interval 

9^5 ~ A Comparison or Concentrates for Fattening Steers, in the United States. — 

Ward, N 1 * , Ji rdan, S. S. an<l Ja-ovD, I R, in UmlcU Department of Asiri 

culture f Pullelin No >6i, i6 pp Washington, April 7, iqnj 

1 . Till' COMrXRATlVT, VAI UU OP COrJONSUDD MI.Ar., COT D-ri<E:ssED 
COTTONSnCD CAKD, AND A MINTDRl' OP tOlTONSKl I) MFAL AND MAIZE FOR 

fattening sTrij^s. - To make a conipaiison of the relative feeding 
value of cottonseed meal, cold pte'^se I cottonseed cake, and a combination 
of cottonseed meal and coni-and-cob meal, these thiee diffetent concen- 
trates were fed, with the same kinds of roughage, to 3 lots of 25 steers 
each, raised in JMississijipi, aged 2 to 3 years and averaging 860 lb. in 
weight at the beginning of the experiment. 

When on full feed each steer got — 

Lot 1 Cottonseed meal 7.^; lb + corn silage 41 8 lb. 

Lot IL Cold-pressed cottonseed cake ii lb. + com silage 31,5 lb. 
Lot III, Cotton seed meal (> lb -f corn-and-cob-meal 3 lb. } 
com silage 371b. 

The steers of lyOt II wliich received cold-pressed cottonseed cake 
consumed much less silage than the others, because of the larger amount 
of dry matter in the concentrates of their ration. 
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The average daily gain in weight >per head was 2.04, 2.01, aad 
2,05 lb. respectively for the 3 lots, 01 practically the same for all. The 
greatest variation in the total gain was 4 lb. per head daring a period of 
123 days. 

The cost of the foods was as follows ; cottonseed meal |22,50 per 
ton, cold-pressed cottonseed cake $16,50 per ton, corn 70 cents per bushel, 
cowpea hay $10 per ton, silage $3 per ton. The feed cost i)er pound of 
gain in live weight was respectively 7.0, 6.8 and 7.8 cents for the 3 I,ots 
and the net profit per head was $5.45, $5.50 and $4.58, respectivdy. 

Cottonseed meal at $22.50 per ton. is as economical as cold-pressed 
cottonseed cake at $16.50., for 31b. of the latter were of equal feeding value 
as 4 lb. of the latter. The former contained 40.4 % of protein and the 
latter 27.6 % of protein : the cold pressed cotton cake was eaten readily 
from the first by all the steers. 

There was no advantage in feeding a one third ration of com-and-cob 
meal combined with cottonseed meal. The degree of finish for the 3 I,ots 
was the same and all sold at the same price, viz, $7.35 per hundred pound. 

The average dead-weight yield was 59.4 %, 59.1 % and 58.8 % res- 
pectively, which is high. 

II. Comparison between the rations: (a) Cottonseed meae; 

(b) ONE THIRD C0TT0NSI':ED MEAE + TWO THIRDS BROKEN-EAR CORN ; 

(c) ONE THIRD COTTONSEED MEAE -f TWO THIRDS SHEEEED CORN; POR 
FATTENING STEERS. — Each of these three rations differing in concentratsf 
was fed for 141 days to a lot of 25 two and three year old steers whose 
average initial weight was 825 lb. When on full feed they got the follow- 
ing daily rations • — 

Lot I. Cottonseed meal 7 lb. com silage 40 lb. oat 
straw 5 b. 

Lot JI. Cotton.seed meal 3.5 lb. -f broken ear corn 8.7 lb. -[- corn silage 
36 lb. -f- oat straw 2 lb. 

Lot III. Cottonseed meal 3.5 lb. shelled com 7 lb. -j- corn silage 
38.5. lb. -H o.'it straw 2.4 lb. 

The steers of the 3 lots gained 1.56, 1.66 and 1.70 lb. per head per day 
on the average for the period of 141 days. The final average weights 
were 1044, 1059 ^“<1 1066 lb. respectively. 

The feed cost per pound of gain was respectively 9.53, 10.82 and 10.75 
cents. Lots II and III were accompanied by a herd of 25 hogs to consume 
the incompletely digested com in the dung. The net average profit per 
head was $15.19 for Eot I, $11.87 Lot II, and $11,48 for Eot III, if no 
credit is given for the gain in weight of the hogs, which was about $3 
per steer. 

Without hogs following the steers the feeding of com would have been 
considerably less profitable than feeding with cottonseed meal alone; but 
as carried out the use of com gave approximately the same profit. The 
dressed yields of each lot were 58.2 %, 57.8 % and 57.4 % respectively ; 
the carcasses were well covered with fat. The steers sold for $8.60 per 
100 lb. live weight, except one steer of Eot I which sold for $8 per 
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100 lb. In this experiment it is assumed that the cost of labour was 
covered by the value of the manure. 

946 - Bsseardi on the Gslaotagogic Effet of CertninDrags, In the United States. —M ac 
Candlish, a., In Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. i. No. 6, pp. 475-486, bibliography of 
s publications. Baltimore, March, 1918. 

The effect of f^alactagogues on milk production in cows has been, 
indeed, very slightly studied experimentally. Furthermore results ob- 
tained by various authors, for cows or for other animals, do not agree. 

The author has tested the effect on cows of the folkmdng drugs: 
— Alcohol ; castor oil ; pituitrin ; pilocarpine and physostigmine ; aloes ; 
aloin, calomel and nux vomica ; magnesium sulphate, sodium chloride and 
nux vomica. He got negative results, and even, generally, a reduction 
in the quantity oi milk and butter produced ; the reduction was parti- 
cularly noticeable with the use of pituitrin and castor oil. Wide indi- 
\ddual variations were shown by cow’s in response to these drugs. 

g47 - Manioc Flour and Butter Production. — oouin, andr 6 and andouard, p., in 
Comfites Rendus des de VAcadeime d*A^rtculfure France, Vol. V, No. i, pp. 

43-44. Paris, January b, n>r<j. 

In this article, the w liters inionn the Academic of one of the causes 
leading to the butter crisis in Fr incc. During the years preceding the war 
many cattle breeders used to skim the milk given to their calves, and in 
order to increase the nutritive property of the skimmed milk, manioc or 
other farinaceous flours wTre added. 

A- during the war, these flonis were not obtainable, the breeders w^ere 
compelled to give their calves whole milk wdiich had a serious effect upon 
butter production. If the breeders could be supplied with 1000 tons ot 
manioc flour, they would be able to .skim 17 million litres of milk, and 
make 750000 kg. ol butter, without the Ctilves suflering in any way. 

The wTiters show how^ necessary it is, in the interests of food produc- 
tion, that the cattle bn^eders of France should be furnished with manioc 
from the French colonies. 

948 - Correlation Between the Percentage of Fat in Cow’s Milk and the Yield. — Ro- 
berts, C , in Joufnal of Agricultural Rcbvafch, V'dI ^XIV, No 2, pp. 67-96 4 21 tables. 
W’ashinglon, Inly b, igu/ 

It is a generall}" accej)ted opinion that cows with a large yield of 
milk produce a smaller percentage of fat than do cows with a small yield 
of milk. To what extent this is true has, however, up to the present 
time never been demonstrated by careful scientific investigation. From 
the study of the records of 2 1O6 Ayrshire cow^s, James Wieson (The sepa- 
rate Inheritance ot Quantity and Quality in Cows Milk, in Scientific Pro- 
ccedmj's of the Royal Duhhn SoiieU, New Series, Vol. XII, No. 33, 
pp. 470-479, iQTo) concluded that yield of milk and percentage of fat 
were inherited independently of each other 

In a criticism of this work (Note on the Separate Inheiitahce of 
Quantity and Quality of Cow's Milk, Bionutrika, Volt VII, No. 4, pp 5.18-550, 
1910) K. Pearson, by means of a correlation table, showed that w4th a 
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increase in the yield of milk» there was a small but significant decrease 
in the percentage of fat. 

In a later work (The Principles of Stock Breeding, pp. I2I-122, 
London, 1912), J. Vl'lLSON states that high quality of milk, that is to say 
milk rich in fat, is produced by cows giving all kinds of 3delds high, ave- 
rage, or low, and the same may be said as regards milk of low. quality. 
These facts would appear to prove that yield and quality are independent 
characters. It seemed to the writer, however, that it would be well to 
make a more careful statistical investigation of the matter. 

A large body of data forming the greater part of the material for 
this investigation was furnished by the registers of the different American 
Associations for breeding milch cows. Only yearly tests were used. 
The method of finding the relation between the percentage of fat and the 
>neld of milk was by means of the correlation table. The cows were 
divided according to their ages at the beginning of the experiment into the 
following 4 groups : — 2-3 years ; 3 to 4 years ; 4 to 5 years ; 5 years 
and over. 

The writer concludes from the results of his investigations, that a 
significant negative corielation exists between the percentage of fat in 
cow's milk and the yield for Jerseys, Guernseys, Holstein-Friesians, grade 
Jerseys, grade Holstein-Friesians, and cows unclassified as to breed. The 
correlation for Ayrshires is not significant in the subgroups classed in 
respect to age, but it is significant when these groups are treated as ^ 
whole. 

The yield of milk increases with age However, since all cows 5 
years of age and over are classed together, it may well be that the yield 
decreases at some i)eriod beyond 5 years. Peari^ and PATTERSON (The 
Change of Milk Flow with Age from the Seven-Day Records of Jersey 
Cows, Maine Agr, Exp. Sia. Bull. 262, pp. 145-152, 1917) showed that in 
Jersey cows, when the 7-day records are used, the maximum production 
is reached between the eighth and ninth year. 

C Crowther (Variation in the Comj)osition of Cows' Milk, Journal 
of Agricultural Science, Vol. I, part 2, pp. 149-175, IQ05), from his records 
of Ayrshires, is of the opinion that maximum production is close to the 
eighth year. In the Jersey, Guernseys, and Holstein-Friesians the percen- 
tage of fat remains fairly constant for the different ages studied. However, 
the group of animals 5 years of age and over in the Jerseys and Guernseys 
shows a slightly lower percentage of fat than the younger groux^s. In the 
case of the Ayrshires, there is a gradual decrease with age. Between the 
youngest and the olde.st groups there is a difference of 0.15 %. When 
*judged by the standard deviation, age has no influence on the variability 
of the i)ercentage of butter fat. But the class 5 years of age and over is 
more variable in the yield of milk than the younger groups. 

This may be due to the inclusion in this group of old cows whose milk 
has decreased. 

Using the standard of deviation as a basis of comparison, it is found 
that the breed has an influence on the variability of milk yield and per- 
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centage of fat. tor variability in yield the breeds stand in the following 
order in an ascending scale: — Jersey, Ayrshire, and Guernsey practically 
the same, then Holstein-Friesian. For percentage of fat, the order is : 
Holstein-Friesian and Ayrshire about the '^ame, Guernsey, Jersey. 

The average production of milk is as follows — Holstein-Friesian 
14 443.1 lb. — Ayrshire 9417.1 lb. — Guernsey 8644.4 lb. — Jersey 
7 491.4 lb. The average percentages of fat for th . different breeds are * — 
Jersey 5 392 lb. — Guernse 033 lb. — Ayrshire 3 933 lb. — Hoi- 
stein-Fnesian 3 435 lb. 

949 - Testing of Purebred Dairy Cows inNewZealand. — Singleton, w^M m The New 

Zealand Journal of A^nculttere, Vol XVIII, No. 2, pp. 65-78. Washington* February 
20, 1919. 

The progress 01 the Certificate-of-Record System in 1018 has been con- 
siderable. During the latter part of 1917 ome 118 breeders were being 
visited regularly by the Division's testing ofl&cers. For the corresponding 
months of 1918 there were 155 breeders on the list for monthly visits. 
The number of certificates issued during each calendar year since the com- 
mencement of the s3’’stem are given in Table I. 

Tabi,i: 1. 



1913 

1014 

1915 

jgio 

191; 


1918 


1 



✓ 





1 

>1 


BretU 
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X 
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0! 



f 

a 

■§ 
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a 

a 

•9 

1 


i ' 

1 

1 1 



1 0 
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0 


6 


0 


0 

P(i 

]crs(.> 

! 

t >7 

104 

14 


4 

94 

II 

<H 

li'j 

114 

8 

I ijcsiaii 

48 

>7 

11 

62 

9 

44 

5 ‘ 

1 62 

14 1 

57 

14 



17 

I 

12 

I 

9 


4 

3 

4 1 

— 

Short hum 


— 

— 

2 

— 

7 

— 

21 

— 

22 

— 

U)t llK 

115 

i88 

20 

117 


154 

^0 

181 

) 

19O 

22 

/i;sd_v. - 

- During the 

}ear 

1918 the maximum class increase in average 


production is shown by the fcjui -year-olds, where the figures have been 
raised from 410 53 lb butter-fat in 1917 to 448 41 lb. in 1918, an impro- 
vement of 37 88 lb. The 700 lb. butter-fat class Las an accretim of one 
name, the boolb. class of five names and the 500 lb. class of eleven names. 
The milk records held by Meie of the junior tw^o-year olds with 12164 lb. 
milk, containing 663.64 lb. fat and the butter-fat record by Madam Mav- 
fllower with 11793.2 lb. milk containing 7(>3 41 lb. f t. The list of Jersey 
bulls who have at least four C. O. R. daughters from as many different 
dams comprises the names of some thirty-two bulls, six of which Wite 
added during 1918. Majesty^ Fox stands first with 24 C. O. R. daughters. 

Fnei>tam, — An increase is shown in the average yield for each class 
save that of the senior four->ear olds which was specially high for 1917. 
The junior four- year-olds have a high average this year '(15 779-10 lb 
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milk and 576.13 lb fat) and the junior two-year-olds have also produced 
higher figures by a wide margin (ii 281 lb. milk and 407.32 lb. fat against 
9887.60 lb. milk and 353.73 lb. fat in 1917). 

The championship milk-record is held by Westmere Princess Pie- 
tertje of the junior four ^’-ear-olds class with 24 199 lb. milk, containing 
939.78 lb. fat. 

The list of Friesian bnlls with four or more C. O. R. daughters, includes 
20 names. The Friesian bull Prince Pietje Paxton qualified during 1918, 
has now seven C. (). R. daughters, only one of which was old enough for 
the senior Iwo-years-old class. 

Milking Shorthorns. — Among the seventeen mature records are one 
in the 600 lb. and three in the 500 lb. butter-fat class. The milk and but- 
ter-fat record is held by Willowbank Beauty with 15 725.80 lb. milk and 
655.22 lb. fat. 

Ayrshircs. — Three breeders of Ayrshires patronised the C. O. R. 
testing in 1918. The milk record is held by Alexandra of the mature class 
of Waipapa with 14 636 lb. milk and 582.47 lb. fat. 

The cooperation of the four Breeders* Associations connected with the 
C. O. R. work has again been very helpful to the Dairy Division during 
the past year. 

950 - French Cattle in Argentina* — saonier, henry (from a report by M. siGNORsn . 

in Comptes rendus de VAcadimte d' Agriculture de France, Vol. V, No. t 8, pp. 532-533, 

Paris, May 14, iQig, 

]\r. Charles Signoret has furnished data respecting Jthe returns 
obtained in Buenos Aires from grass-fattened beef cattle. 

From the point of view of the quabty of the meat, crosses between 
the Charolais breed and the local cattle gave excellent results, better than 
those obtained from other breeds. 

It has, how^ever, been found in Paris, in the frozen meat trade, that 
the Argentine beef has the disadvantage of being too fat, further, the fat 
is not w^ell distributed, whereas the carcasses of animals of the Charolais, 
Normand, and Idmousin tyj)es yield more firm meat of prime quality, 
and the fat is better distributed, but there is no layer of suet. 

In order to fulfil the trade requirements in F'rance, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Italy and to overcome the existing prejudice against frozen 
meat, it w’ould be well for the Argentine breeders to cross some of their 
native catle with French beef breeds, which would enable them to supply 
the above-mentioned countries wath the type of meat that is preferred 
there. 

95 z ~ General Census of Cattle in Mauritius, 1918. — hcnri Robert in Department of 

iirn culture Mua'iIius Stiti^tical Series Bulletin No. 4 , pp. i-i5 IVtiuritiu'^, lui^. 

This bulletin gives the results of a census of cattle in Mauritius con- 
ducted during August 1918, and by comparison with data previously given 
for the census of 1914, allows the effects of war conditions on the milch, 
working and breeding stock of the Colony to be accurately gauged. 
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The data adduced show that during the last four years the total num- 
ber of stock in the Colony has diminished by over 8 ooo head and consists 
of II 224 bullocks, 11183 cows, 6447 heifers and 4116 small bulls. 

It is interesting to compare the diminution in numbers with the in- 
creased value of live stock. The value of the 41 300 head of cattle existing 
in 1914 was placed at Rs. 3 400 000. The general average per head was 
estimated to be about Rs. 82, with particular averages as follows, as 
compared with the averages of 1918 : — 


Description of animals 

Value 

per head 


19x4 

19x8 

Milch Cows. . 

ho 

200 

C.ilvc'' . 

20 

so 

\ lulls in h "rds 

70 

1 30 

Young amnuils m herds . 

40 

MJ 

nulls . 


3 (;f) 

Di lit bullocks 

MS 

SSo 


At piesent the general average \alue per head is estimated to be 
Rs 194, making for the total of 32 970 head of cattle at present recorded in 
the Island a total of Rs 0 400 ooo, that is to say an increase of Rs. 3 000 000 
(90 ^o) on a number of ammals which is 20 % less than in 1914 

952 The Open Shed compared with the Closed Barn for Dairy Cows. - v\ <^odwvrd, 

r F,Tt;rner \V 1 , 1 IALE, V R uKlMcXunv, f R , m U S I) paitm nt of I n- 

itHuu hiiV tin Xo 11 1> C , Xovimb i !■>, i(>is 

Twenty-one cows were used in the experiment herd, being divided 
into two groups, which were kept alternatively in the open shed and the 
closed barn for three 3’ears. 

In general, little difference could be noted in the contentment of the 
cows under eithei open-shed or closed-barn conditions. There seems 
to be little, if any, difference in the amount of actual sickness observed 
under the two conditions l^ut the closed barn was a modern, well 
ventilated 'structure, and in many of the common poorly ventilated dairy 
barns the impure air would doubtless be an impoitant factor in deter- 
mining the comparative merits of the system. The period of housing cows 
is placed at an a\erage minimum of five months, from November to March, 
for most sections of the United Slates. 

The results of the experiments are summarised a*' follows - 

The cows consumed somewhat more feed and produced slightly more 
milk when kept in the open shed than when kept in the closed barn. 
The increase m production was not quite large enough to offset the extra 
feed cost. 

When kept in th^open shed there was a tendency for boss cows 
to deprive weaker individuals of their feed and of the normal advantages 
of the shed, which resulted in lower milk yields from the weakei and more 
timid cows 

All operations considered, milking and fee'&ing excluded, slightly 
more labour was required to care for the cows when kept in the open shed. 
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The manure was apparently well preserved, until it could be hauled 
to the land, under the open-shed system. It was also handled more eco- 
nomically than in the closed barn. Cornstalks in the manure were suffi- 
ciently decomposed to be handled successfully with the manure spreader. 

Under the open- shed system, 68 % more bedding was required for 
each cow, but the cows were cleaner and more comfortable. There was 
little difference in the time required to bed them under the two systems. 
It is possible to use cornstalks or other coarse material for bedding in 
the open shed. 

There appeared to be little if any difference in the frequency of in- 
juries to cows under either open-shed or closed-barn conditions. 

95^ - Sheep-Breeding in Italy. — \^zani, V., in Mtnerva Year XI (VI of the 

.>11(1 Series) No^ 5 - 6 , pp. 49 * 52 . :Mar<± i-r6, 1919 . 

From the point of view of numbers, sheep are the most important stock 
ill Italy. According to a general census of stock taken on March 19, 1908, 
the sheep return.s w^ere as follows : lambs (of both sexes) of less than one 
year of age 2 738 244 — sheep one year old and over ; rams 382 809; ewes 
7 874 216 ; castrated sheep 167 657 — total ii 162 926 sheep, as against 
6 198861 head of cattle, 2 193 938 horses, mules and donkeys, 2507798 
swine, and 2 714 878 goats. 

Since 1908, the number of sheep has continued increasing, especially 
in Central and Southern Italy, where sheep-breeding is most developed)^ 
During the war, the sheep did not decrease in the same manner as other 
stock, so that the census returns for 1918 w^ere : lambs (of both sexes) less 
than one year old 2 69,^ 529 — rams 37O 243 — ewes 8 571 335 — castrated 
sheep — total 11 735 910. This represented an increase of 590 984 
head, or about 5 % between 1908 and 1918. The value of these sheep now 
amount to about i milliard francs. 

The Italian animals are often very much more valuable for their 
milk, than for their wool or mutton. 

vSh'^ep are, as a rule, thriftier than cattle and turn to better account the 
poorer and coarser products of the farm, adapting themselves more easily 
to liigh pastures and to the most rocky and awkwardly situated grazing 
grounds. This dpcs not, however, mean that a well-fed sheep will not yield 
better products than a poorly nourished animal. 

In the Campagna Romana, the richest pastures are reserved for the 
slie(*p, while the horses, mules and donkeys, as well as the cattle which are 
also reared in the ^'brado'' or ''semi brado*’ manner (on pasture, or sea- 
s' nal pasture) have to content themselves with the stubble and the arid 
pastures that the migrating flocks have abandoned. Generally, however, land 
which is capable of producing the best forage is prefeied for cattle breeding. 
Sheep require a grazing ground and cannot with impunity be kept in sheds 
throughout the year. Sheep-rearing is practised in large country estates 
rather than on small properties. 

In Italian rural ecoiumi}', it is chiefly along the Central and Southern 
Apennines, and in the islands, that sheep are of much importance. There, 
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in addition to sheep-breeding on a small scale on general farms, change of 
pasture has been the rule from the most remote times. The flocks go up 
to the high Apennine pastures in summer, remaining there until the autumn, 
when they descend to winter on the fallow laud and permanent pastures of 
the summer farms of the Maremma. Sheep breeding is not generally prac- 
tised by the land-owners of the plain, but has become an autonomous in- 
dustry in the hands of shepherds who rent pastures in the plain, and on the 
mountains, and exploit the flocks for their own advantage. 

Sheep-rearing is ako carried on in the Alps where it enables use to be 
made of high pastures (above 2000 m.) which are rocky and steep. In the 
winter, the animals return to the plain, to pastures specially rented for 
the purpose. On the medium-sized and small farms of Central Italy, the 
sheep consume the forage of inferior quality w^hich is not good enough for 
the cattle. They graze in the stubble, by the roadside, on fallow land, 
and on the last cutting in the fields. In winter, they are kept in sheds and 
are fed upon olive branches and the dry leaves of the hornbeam, poplar, 
oak, etc. 

Among the most important Italian breeds the following are usually 
mentioned : the Derj^amaHa, a tall animal with a thick fleece of inferior 
quality ; it is a triple purpose sheep, is very thrifty and lives on the liigh 
Alpine pastures, as well as on the Bergamo and Brescia plains — the Biellese 
or Piedmontese, or fiandiona, which resembles the preceding breed, — the* 
** Padovaiia ”, a tall sheep producing abundant milk, and excellent w'ool. 
It is found throughout a large jiart of Venetia. 

(Other Venetian breeds are Xh.^to$etfi, the mont:lisani , the Bamon and 
Belluno sheep which yield much milk), the vissana and the sopuivissam. 
The two latter breeds are reared in greater numbers than the preceding ones, 
they are common in central Italy, and were long ago improved by the intro- 
duction of merino blood. They are of medium size, rathe^ w^ell-shaped, 
thrifty and quiet ; they produce milk (from w^hich the highl}’' prized Roman 
pccnrino is made),W’ool (of excellent quality and much in request by w^ool- 
combers, because it gives little waste), and mutton. Still other breeds are 
the gtniile of Aimlia, w'hich ha^ been greatly improved at ditlereut times by 
the importation of merinos from Spain ; it is a average sized, ([uiet, very 
strong animal, equal! 3^ good as a wool, milk and mutton producer , its short 
wool is e:.cellent — the breeds with ^•iraight not curly wool (which is used 
solel}" for mattresses) and which are reared in Murges (Apulia) and in Io- 
nian Calabria -- the Calabrian and Sicilian l)reeds, thrifty, quiet, badly- 
shaped animals with coars straight wool — the Tunisian or Barbara" breeds 
with fat tails, very dominon in Sicil}^ ; this sheep gives a large amount of 
coarse wool, mutton of inferior quality, and but little milk — the Sardi- 
of African origin, a small sheep, with inferior w^ool, and producing 
little mutton, but giving a large quantity of milk from which good ch^ ‘*sc 
is made. 

As a whole, Italian sheep-breeding is based on rearing native races. 
The efforts made of late 3"ears to improve them have not had much 
effect. On the initiative of the minirtry of Agriculture, Rambouillet merino 

[•”] 
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sheep have been Imported for the purpose of' obtaining animals that ma- 
ture more- quickly, and also in order to increase the size and the milk pro- 
duction of the native races. The results, as far as the products of the cros- 
ses were concerned, proved most satisfactory, but were less encouraging 
from the standpoint of, breeding a pure race, and not enough crossing 
was effected to influence sheep rearing as a whole. 

Milch ewes imported from east Frisia into the Campagna Romana, have 
never been able to adapt themselves to the Italian climate. Other cross- 
ing experiments carried out here and there with English wool and muttoip 
breeds gave no results and had to be abandoned for various reasons. 

The most important economic functions of the Italian sheep are the 
production of milk and wool; mutton is in little demand, and is of second- 
ary importance. 

Therefore, the objects of improving sheep-breeding are to obtain bel- 
ter and more milk and wool, and to attain this without interfering with the 
harmonious connection existing between milk and wool production in the 
best Italian flocks. This aim can be attained in two ways : — by the syste- 
matic selection of the native breeds ; by crossing the latter with foreign 
breeds possessing the desired qualities. Such foreign breeds are, however, 
by no means numerous, and as it ha^s been seen, crossing with the German 
breed from East Frisia gave negative results. The writer has tried the 
i^arzac breed which comes from the South of France where it is chiefly 
bred for its milk, wich is used in the manufacture of the celebrated Roque^ 
fort cheese. These sheep give on an average 6o litres of milk a year, their 
wool is also very good, and they never produce less than 2.5 kg. of wool 
per head. 


954. - Sheep-Braoding in Corea. — BullcUn konotwque dc rifujochincy YearXXlI, Ntw 
Series, No 134, pp. 317. Hanol-Halphong, January -February, 

The Government of Corea has set apart in the budget of IQ19, the 
sum oi 112000 yen for the encouragement ot sheep-})reeding in the 
countiy. 

Three years ago, the (loverntmeiit bought 400 Mongolian sheep (rams 
and ewes) and consigned them to the Suwon ad Seipo model farms with 
excellent results. 

Ill 1917, a good number of these sheep were distributed among the 
farmerb m the northern provinces, and in 1918, a further consignment was 
niadf^ to farmers in the southern provinces. 

955 "• Improvement of Poor Sheep-pasture in New Zealand. — Aston, b c , in 

Xiw Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Vol. XVIII, No. i, pp 15-27. Wellington, 
Jainiary 20, iqio. 

The experiments on the improvement of poor sheep-pasture, here re- 
corded, were conducted at the WallaceviUe Laboratory Farm and effected 
by top-dressingvS with various substances and judged in the main by the 
live-weight increase of the animals grazed and the carrying capacity of 





the pasture. The area selected was of very inferior carrying capaaty 
in the unimproved condition, representing a considerable area of similar 
land in the Upper Hutt Valley gravel plain. The depth of soil above 
the gravel is very shallow, sometimes not more than i in., but usually 
from 4 in to g in. The porous subsoil so near the surface tends to dry 
up rapidly the soil in the summer. The grass which is the dominant cons- 
tituent of the pasture is Dantonia pilo^a, a highly drought-resisting native 
grass and eminently fitted to survive on the shallow dry soils of this area. 
The soil is fairly well supplied with total potash and nitrogen and available 
potash, but deficient in available phosphoric acid. The experimental 
paddocks were laid off into 7*5 ^/oo acre ]>lots, the subdivisions being made 
by sheep-netting. Five of these paddocks, Xos. i to 5, were on shallow 
soil with numerous depressions in the surface, the pasture being mostly 
Danthonia pilo^a. The pasture on paddocks 6 and 7 was of much better 
quality, the soil being deeper and improved by ploughing and seeding 
better grasses 

The cost of the various dressings per acre was as follows • 

£ 9. <s. 

o o 


I 10 * 6 

o IS n 

J 1 6 

J SO 

176 


Paddock No i ton fine carhoimte of lime ... 

) n 2 Control 

i> « 2 Dic'im’ns: as on No 1 phis 5 cwt Alakatca 

Tslancl pho<!phatc 

’ 4 Rough ungroimd limestone at 2 pc r ton and 

per ton cartage,andtxtiaco«i.t of spreading 

' « 5 rpho«< pho^phnte 5 cwt 

) > <) Bisic superphosphate 5 cwt 

» > 7 Bisic slag •) cM 


Rfsttt.ts of thp expkrimt:nts. — The botanical sur\’e^ of the pa- 
sture showed that the poor native Danthonia grass is reduced bv dressings 
of limestone and of the mixture of limestone and phosphates, and that 
the poor exotic grass sweet vernal [Anllunantum odoraium) is also some- 
what diminished by those dressings On the other hand, the valuable 
suckling-clover {Tnfolium is increased by phosphate and limestone, 

while the valuable white clover is very greatly increased by phosphate 
and greatly by limestone. The valuable exotic crested dogstail (C vnosuru^ 
crtsfafit^) is greatly increased by limestone and phosphate, and more greatly 
by limestone ; the valuable exotic cocksfoot (DactvU^ silomcrcUa) is also 
much increased by phosphates and limestone The deleterious moss is di- 
minished by liming, and almost disajipeared with the aid of phosphates 
and linif^stonc Bare ground has almost disappeared with the aid of 
phosphaf s and limestone. 

Unniig the grazing expenments the animals were weighed every 
month, and the following table shows the differences* in the average live- 
weights in pounds per sheep due to the feeding on the pastures. 
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Restdls of Grazing Experiments. 


Paddock 

No I 

lb. 

No ; 

Jb 

No. 3 

lb 

] 

No 4 

lb 

1 

No 5 1 

lb 

No. 6 

lb. 

No. 7 

lb 

First season (12 weeks) 

16.3 

20 

21. 1 

17.6 

17.8 

30.3 

25.5 

Second season (13 weeks) .... 

lO.Q 

12 

15 ! 

12.21 1 

12.7 

20.25 

24.6 

Third season (very wet) (2S weeks) . 

— - ^ 

41*7 

4^-5 i 

50 1 

1 

1 

1 



The results of the weighings of the period from May to December 
dunng the third season are considered important enough to give in full 
for paddocks Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and are as follows (in pounds) : — 


Dates of weighing*; 


Average weight of 8 sheep in 
paddock No 2 (Control) 
Average weight of 8 sheep in 
paddock No 3 . 

Average weight of 8 sheep In 
paddock No 4 . • • • I 


May 

June 

July 1 

July 

Aug ! 

1 Aug 

Isept 1 

1 Oct 

Nov 

1 Nov 

Dec 

30 

24 1 

1 

Jt 

13 

30 

24 

! 8 

X 

1 26 

1 “1 

IX 

94 

1 

103 

98^4 

99 V« 

j 1011/4 

102V* 

106 

109% 

xai X 03 V 1 

130/4 


1 90^ 

1 89 

91 */* 

92*/* 

1 

94V4 

99*/4 ! 

X04% 

ii4i'a '123% 

128V4 

89H 

1 93V* 

* 9 oV« 

' 1 

q 6 

1 

lOoV^ 

1 

111V4 

124 Vi 135% 

130 % 


In concluhign the Author points out that these experiments at Wallace 
ville are carried out under exceptional difficulties, chief of which are the 
rapid drying-up of the soil and pasture in summer. Although the very 
good results obtained in 1918 may be largely due to the abnormally fa- 
vourable rainfall and therefore should be continued for a series of years 
before it is possible to obtain an idea of the average improvement due to 
fertilisers, the author draws attention to this method of improving poor 
Danihonia country following “ birch ” forest of which there are such large 
areas in the Dominion 

95^’ - Values of Various Foods for Fattening Pigs Research in Oklahoma, United 

States. — AIaiom, J S ^Department of \tnuial Husbam’rx), mOUahoma A ruultural 
and M< cliaptjcal Colic i, Evpenmt^fUal station, Jhilhtin, "No uo ]>p 7 , «> ttib Still\Vt*ter, 
Da (Kt , K):** 

It IS known fhat Kafir corn has the same di aw back as maize for fat- 
tening pigs, that is to sa)" it is rich in starch and fats but contains too lit- 
tle protein. Certain foods are consequently used to supplement the lack 
of protein in kaffir corn and maize ; among these, those generally used are 
slaughter house refuse (‘‘tankage''), cottonseed meal, alf^fa hscy, and pea- 
nut meal 

To asceitain the comparative values of some of these supplements 
Professor W. L. Fowler undertook a test begining November 29, 1916, 
and ending Februar} 28, 1917 with pig^ diidded into 4 lot-. The pigs 
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had easy access to each variety of food given them and could choose the 
kind and amount of feed they wanted. 

Lot I was given kafir corn and tankage. 

Lot II Kafir corn and peanut meal. 

Lot III Kafir com and cottonseed meal. 

Lot IV. Kafir corn, tankage, peanut meal and cottonseed meal. 

The gain in weight per day per head and the quantity of food required 
for a gain of loo lb. were respectively : — Lot I : 1.35 lb. and 473 lb. ; 
Lot II: 1. 01 lb. and 587 lb.; Lot III: 0.97 lb. and 594 lb. ; Lot IV : 
1.5 1 lb. and 474 lb. 

lyOt IV which got Kafir corn and all three supplements made the best 
gains ; however the amount consumed for 100 lb. of gain is practically 
the same as for Lot IJ fed with tankage only as a supplement. Neither pea 
nut meal nor cottonseed meal as a supplement gave as good results as tan- 
kage or all three supplements combined. Lot xV getting all three supple- 
ments used a larger percentage of supplements than the other Lots, and 
Lot 1 which got kafir corn and tankage made the most economical use of 
the supplements. 

The author, wishing to A^erify the results of the previous test, made 
similar experiments in 1918 which began on Januar}^ 29, and lasted until 
April 9 : the feeds used were the same and, as before, the pigs had a 
free choice of the food offered. The pigs had been pastured on alfalfa and 
other forage crops with very little grain ; consequently they were thin. 
They were well housed during the test and were thus protected against 
cold. 

The gain in weight per day per head and the quantities of feed for 100 
lb. gain in weight were respectively: — Lot I : i.()y lb. and 361 lb. ; Lot 
II : 1.54 lb. and 430 lb. ; Lot III : 1.34 lb. and 430 lb. ; Lot IV : 
1.(^7 lb. and 413 lb. 

It will be noticed that the greatest gain in weight per da> was in the 
pigs (Lot I) getting tankage in addition to kafir corn and of Lot IV which 
got all three supplements ; but taking ipto consideration the amount of 
food eaten to produce a gain of 100 lb. in weight it will be noted that tan- 
age (Lot I) gave the most economical results. Peanut meal gave slightly 
better results than cottonseed meal. From the above it may be concluded 
that tankage is the best supplement to kafir corn in fattening pigs. 

The author also tested the comparative values of corn, kafir corn and 
darso (a new plant the grain of which is used for feeding in the State of 
Oklahoma) in rations for fattening pigs; 24 pigs of the same breed which 
•vvere used in the test were? divided into 3 lots : Lot I w’ere fed with corn and ' 
tankage; Lot II with ‘"darso" and tankage; Lot III with kafir corn 
and tankage. 

The gain in weight per day per pig and the amount of food consumed 
for 100 lb. gain in weight wx*re respectively : — Lot 1 : 2.01 lb. and 3487 
lb. — Lot III: 1.97 lb. and 423 lb. — Lot III: 4.97 lb. and 370 lb. 
It will be noted that the gain in weight was about equal in the lots but 
if the quantity of food required for a gain of too lb. is taken into conside- 
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ration it will be seen that corn is the most adavantageous food ; kafir com 
comes next and darso last. But taking into calculation the quantities 
of each of the foods eaten and of the supplement tankage in each lot, the 
author concludes that darso requires more supplement than kafir corn 
and kafir corn less than corn. 

937 - Hog Pastures in the Southern States of America. caiuubr, h- and asbbrook, 

F. G., In Farmers Bulletin 951, U. S. Dept, of Agric., pp. 20. Washington, May, 1918. 

The production of green fodder is essential to the economicjd pro- 
duction of pork ; the best results are given by using permanent pasture, 
supplemented by temporary pasture composed of foder crops of rapid growth 
and heavy yield. On an average, i acre of pasture is required for each 
brood wSow. Further, mature crops such as maize, soya l)eans, peanuts, 
and velvet beans are required in autumn for fattening. Oats, rye and wheat 
give satisfactoiy’' winter grazing. Green food alone is little better than 
a maintenance ration ; if rapid gjiin is desired plenty of grain must be gi- 
ven, that is. hy the rule, as much as the pigs can eat without waste. The 
best way to regulate grazing is to keep the pigs in tem])orary enclosures 
fenced with wire netting supported hy stakes which is moved as soon 
as the enclosed area has been grazed down. As* a rule, the pasture should 
be fairly well stocked, because pigs like the young tender grass. 

The authors discuss the pork i^roducing values' of the following 
forage plants : — maize, sorghum, winter cereals, lucerne, black meditk 
{Medicare) lupultna)) and hop clover (Tn folium prociimbcna), red clover, 
crimson clover, soya beans, velvet beans, cowpeas, peanuts, chufas (Cy- 
penis esculentus), sweet potatoes, mangels and rape ; and they recommend 
the following rotation of crops and pasturage systems : — 

Four year rotation for (;enivRau conditions. — The system 
generally adopted is : — 

15/ yeay, — Cotton, seeded with crimson clover, Medicago deniiculata, 
or ^ye. 

2nd year. — Soya beans, sorghum, cowpeas, peanuts, or sweet po- 
tatoes, followx*d by a winter cereal seeded in autumn. 

yd year. — Wheat, oats, oats and vetch, or rye, follow*ed by cow- 
l>eas or soya beans. 

4^// year. - - Maize, with a cover crop such as crimson clover seeded 
when the last cultivation is carried out. 

Pig pasturing systems for fkrtiee bottom e.\nds. — This sys- 
tem consists of 10 acres of permanent pasture and 3 fields of an area of 
3 acres each, which is sufficient for 10 brood sows and their litters. 

lU year. — Maize, in alternate rows with velvet beans to be used 
for late autumn and winter grtizing. 

2nd year. — Sorghum and early cowpeas, to be grazed in midsummer 
and early autumn ; then 2 acres to be seeded with rape and i acre with 
mangels for autumn and winter grazing. 

yd yea}. — Soya beans or peanut, to be grazed in early autumn, 


followed by seeding with oats or rye and crimson clover for winter and 
spring grazing. 

Pig pasturing systems for fertile uplands. — Permanent pas- 
ture, 10 acres of Bermuda grass and lespedeza, 3 fields of an area of 3 acres 
each in which the following rotation is adopted (for 10 brood sows and 
their pigs) : — 

Field A : — 

1 st year, — Maize, with soya beans or velvet beans in alternate row^s. 

2nd year, — Sorghum and early cowpeas, seeded in autumn with 
oats or rye and crimson clover. 

year, - - Oats or rye and crimson cl(>Ver follow^ed by soya beans 
or peanuts. 

Field B : — 

1st year, — Sorghum and earl}" cowpeas, seeded with oats or rye and 
crimson clover in the autumn. 

2nd year, — Oats or rye and crimson clover, followed by soya beans 
or peanuts. 

y'd year, -- IMaize, with ‘^oya beans or velvet beans in alternate 
row's. 

Field C 

jst year, — Oats or rye and crimson clover, followed by soya beans 
or peanuts. 

2nd year, ]\Iaize, with soya beans or veU'et beans in alternate row's. 

yd year. -- Sorghum and early cow'peas, seeded with oats or rye 
and crimson clover in autumn. 

VlG PASTURING SYvSTEM FOR POOR CLAY X’PLANDS. — For 10 brood 
sow^s and their pigs, 15 acres of permanent pasture and 3 fields of an area of 
3 acres each, in winch the following rotation is practised, are required : — 

1st year. — Maize and cowqjeas seeded early and follows *1 b}' r5"e and 
crimson clover seedevi after the maize has been grazed. 

2nd year. — Soya beans, to be grazed at the same time as the maize 
or later. 

yd year. — Sorghum and cowpeas mixed, to be grazed in midsum- 
mer, then oats to be seeded for winter grazing. 

Pk; pasturing sy.stems fot light sandy soils. — P'or lo brood 
sows and their pigs, lo acres of permanent pasturage and 4 fields of an 
area of 3 acres each, in which the following rotation is practised, are 
required : — 

1 st year. — Maize, in alternate rows with soya beans or velvet beans. 

2 nd year, — Chufas or sweet potatoes. 

yd year. — Peanuts or cowpeas, followed by rye and crimson clover. 

/[th year. — Winter oats and vetch. 

95^ ’ Systems of Hog Farming in the South-eastern States of America. -- Haskell, e. s.. 

in Farmers BuUettn Untied btnies Department of A ^ ricuUme , 38 pp., 12 fij;. W'a&hing- 
ton., June, 1918. 

The author describes the good management of farms where hog raising 
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is carried out in the coastal plains of the south-east of the United States 
and refers to : — Systems of pasture providing good grazing throughout 
the year ; rational methods of treatment ; best breeding methods ; the 
number of pigs to aise per unit of area , the most suitable times 
of the year for farrowing and marketing: diseases; expenses other 
than for feed. He deals in detail with various fodder plants for grazing, 
grown in the district — oats, rye, rape, Bermuda grass or dogs tooth 
grass {Cynodon Dactylon), cat-tail millet or spiked millet {Penmsetum 
iyphoideum), early Amber sorghum and Orange sorghum, early maize, crab- 
grass {Sahcornta herbacea), Florida beggarweec^, Chufa [Cyperus esculentus), 
peanut, velvet bean (Muaa^na prunens var. uttlis), sweet potatoes. He 
gives the following table shoving the usual planting and grazing periods 
and the carrying capacity of crops for grazing pigs mthe southern coastal 
plain of Georgia. 
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Oat^ (gram crop) 

October 

1 J.U1 I Mardi 

I <) 



Oats (for pasture ouly) 

I October 

15 Jan 10 May 

1 ^ '' 



K>< pasture 

^ October ’ 

15 J.m I M^y 

5 5 



Rape 

i«) Nov I Feb 

1 5 Jan 1 *) May 




Bermuda grass 


\pr I Oct 

1 S 5 



C.it tad millet 

. 1*1 Vlar “1 Vp 

1 Va\-io July 

2 ^ 



Sorghum 

Apnl [ 

I June- 1 Aug 

2 2 
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Convpeas . . . 

. , Vpril 

June 25 July 

I V 



Karlv Ocut corn 

. «» Mar 2^ Mar 

f July 1 ■> Aug 

1 * ^ 


200 

Spanish peanuts 

1 5 Mar 1 0 Ap 

I Aug 20 Sipt 

I t» 



Oat stubble 


I July 10 Vug 

1 ^ ^ 



^\ ntermt Ion culls 

1 j 

I June 30 July 

1 2 I 



V huias 

Apnl and May 

TS Sept I Dei 

1 ' ^ 



Sweet pitatocs 

•5 May-^ July | 

20 Oil -31 Dec 

2 3 



North Ctirolina peauuts 

2*) Mar 15 Ap 

I*) Sept T Jan 

! M 



\ elvet beans (in mai/t) 

Vpnl 1 

13 Nov -T5 Feb 

2 8 



* lusutficient data to 

furnish reliable averages 





Feeding with peanuts and chufas makes the pork “soft'* and the 
lard “ oil\ ” so that pigs so fed sell lor less than those fed on maize i. e., 
with haider lard To avoid this defect a ration of maize, i or 2 lb. per day 
per loo pounds of hve u eight, is given while peanuts are being grazed and, 
during the last 3 01 4 weeks of the fattening period, about 4 pounds of maize 
grain per day for every 100 pounds of live weight, or better still four- 
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fifths of the ration in maize and one-fifth in cottonseed meal, is substi- 
tuted for the peanuts. 

The author recommends the system indicated in the diagram below 
for the pasturage of lo sows, i boar and loo hogs. 


F1EI<D 6 33 acres 

Maize, North Carohna peanuts and Velvet 
beans (maize to be harvested). 


(This field to be a part of the general farm 
rotation) 


FIELD I * 5 acres 
zst Planting : oats, rye, rape. 
2d Flautiiig : maize, velvet beans. 


FIELDS 
10 acres /or Aop 


, ] and other stock. 

I FIELD 2 ■= 5 acres 

Cat-tail millei, sorghum Permanent 


FIELD 3 » 5 a<^rc8 . - . 
|Early maize and Spanish pca-| 
nuts or early maize and| 
cowpeas. 

FIELD 4 = 5<^t.rc!> 

E)arly maize and Spanish peanuts 


Bermuda grang 
pasture. 

Plough every 
I, 2 or 3 years 
and sow with 
oats or rye. 


939 - On the Possibility for Breeders to obtain Cocks or Hens according to their 

Wishes. — Lienhakt, in Compes rendus di VAcadmie des ounces, Vol. 169, No. 2, 
pp. 102-104 Paris, July 15, 1919- 

The author's procedure consists on knowing? how to recognise sex in 
the egg before incubation has conunenoed. 

In all kinds of fowls, the cock is always larger and heavier than the hen 
of equal age. The difference in the weights of the respective sexes varies, 
according to the breed, between 0,5 kg. and 1 kg. or sometimes even more. 
The author has remarked that this difference of weight, in a less degree, 
is noticeable in chickens ; it even appears in the very young chicks (dif- 
ferences of 18 to 27 g 11. for chicks of 5 days old). It was, therefore, natural 
to think that this difference in weight would also be found in the egg, 
but it was necessary to furnish experimental proof. 

A first attempt gave no results, having been made with eggs of mixed 
bred hens. In fact, in a mixed breed all the hens, even if they belong 
to the same brood, do not lay eggs of similar weight. They group them- 
selves, in this respect, according to their respective origins, and in the same 
heu-house where all the layers are similar, that is to say all of equally mixed 
breed, distinct families exist, from the point of view of the average wqight 
of the egg, regular lines which can be separated by selection, some laying 
small eggs, other eggs of medium weight and others again that lay large 
eggs. Consequently, in choosing for experiment the larger eggs out of a lot 
laid by mixed bred hens one simply eliminates all the eggs of maximum 
weights laid by the lines giving small eggs and takes only those of lines 
giving large eggs, and selection of the eggs is illusory. It is therefore 
indispensable to carry out the experiment with eggs laid by a pure bred 
race, This is what the author did in the spring of 4918, working with 
I^eghorns. In that breed, the average weight of the cocks is 3 kg, and of 
hens isi.gokg.; the average weight of eggs is62gm.; the difference between 
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extremes is 16 gm., the smallest eggs weighiag 54 g. and the largest 70 g.; few 
eggs weigh less than 58 gm. or more than 66 gm. Sixty eggs, laid by hens 
all belonging to one brood and chosen out the largest of a lot of 350, were 
placed in the incubator (these eggs weighed between 59 and 70 gm. each). 
On hatching, thej’' gave 48 chicks of which 37 were cocks and ii hens, a 
proportion of 77 % of cocks. This result is convincing. It can, therefore, 
be affirmed that for a given breed and a homogenous brood the heavier 
eggs ought to produce cocks and the lighter eggs hens. 

The author has tried still further to itqprove his method. As all young 
hens of i year old lay eggs noticeably smaller and lighter than the normal 
average, and as, on the other hand, in thb course of the year, the eggs of 
the same layer, even if she is full-grown, are noticeably smaller at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the laying season than in the middle, it is indis- 
pensable that all the laying hens should be of equal age and that the eggs 
should be collected when the laying is at its maximum. It would be well 
to set all the eggs of the selected lot separating the heavier from the lighter. 

By marking on each egg set to incubate its exact weight, by breaking 
it when it is about to hatch and by making a post mortem examination of 
fhe chick to find out the sex, it would be possible to find, with regard to 
the initial weight of the egg, tlie sex w’hich it contained and thus know 
the w’eight at w hich the determination of the sex by weighing becomes doubt- 
tul, for a given breed. 

900 - Correlation between Egg Production during Various Periods of the YeSt in 
the Domestic Fowl. — H.-irris, J. a and BL.\KrsT.Ei:, A. F. (Station for Experimental 
ICvolutiou, CoUl Spring Harbor, N. Y ), in (lenetics, Vol 3, No. i, 27 ’ 7 -J. 2 diagr., 
bibliography ol 6 works. 1 ‘rincetoii, N. J. Jan., 1918. 

Results of a biometric study of the lelationships between egg laying 
during different periods of the year in \Vhite Leghorn hens. The constants 
are based on two international egg la>dng competitions held at Storrs, Con- 
necticut. The constants for each of the two 3"ears are in very close agree- 
ment with each other. 

There is a significant positive correlation between the number of eggs 
laid by a hen in any month of the year and the number of eggs laid in the 
whole year. The correlation coefficient r varied betw’^een 0.38 and 0.O9 
in 1913-1914, and between 0.37 and 0.70 in 1914-1915 ; during these two 
years the average w^as 0.550 and 0.562 respectively. 

The correlation between the record of one mouth and the egg produc- 
tion of the year, serving as a basis for formulae by which the production for 
a whole year may be predicted, has great practical importance. As a bio- 
logical constant it has the disadvantage that it is, to a certain extent, spuri- 
ous, due to the fact that the monthly egg laying figures are included in the 
annual total which is correlated with each month's production. That is 
the reason wdiy the authors have studied the correlations between each 
month's record and the production of the other ii months of the year. 

These correlations, like those between the monthly and annual egg 
production, are positive and are significant from a statistical point of view ; 
they varied between 0.30 and 0.57 in 1913-1914 and between 0.24 and 0.57 
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in t9i4-i9i5. The constants are on the average 21 % less than those ex- 
pressing the correlation between the monthly and the annual production. 

The high egg production of a hen does not, therefore, generally depend 
much on a high production in a given month, but on a permanent differ- 
entiation (at least during the first year of laying) in the egg la5dng capacity 
of the hen. This conclusion is fuUy confirmed by the correlations between 
; the monthly records. These are always positive, but not uniform in 
, magnitude. Two laws governing the intensities of these relationships are 
discernable, although they tend mutually to obscure each other : — (i) the 
correlation between the monthly egg production tends to become smaller 
as the two months considered are more wiely separated ; (2) the correla- 
tion between the egg production of the autumn and winter months, at the 
beginning and end of the year of the competition, is closer than that be- 
tween the egg production of the spring and summer months. 

The relative influence of the various months of the year on the varia- 
tions in the annual production differs greatly. The authors have shown 
that, during the winter months (November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary), and the following autumn months (August, September and Octo- 
ber), the egg production is greater than the theoretical production when 
the total annual production exceeds tne normal. The spring and summer 
months, from March to July, contribute relatively less to the excess of 
the total above the normal egg production. 

From a practical point of view, the result of greatest importance is 
the demonstration of the fact that trap-resting and record throughout 
the year are not necessary for obtaining conclusions of great value. The 
record of one month suflices for dividing the hens into groups differing 
widely in annual egg production. It would, therefore, be possible, at the 
commencement of the laying season, after one month to divide the flock 
approximately into two halves, one of which will lay, on the average, 136 
to 139 eggs a year and the other from 167 to 170 ; or, if it is thought de- 
sirable to retain only a quarter of the flock for laying, a production of from 
176 to 187 eggs annually per hen may be secured. The selection of 
hens for breeding purposes in September or October would be made among 
the quarter containing the best laying hens of the flock whose annual aver- 
age egg production would be about iqo eggs per hen. 

961 <- Cantonese Fowls, a Breed suited to the Philippines. — i^indayao y Maottra, g., 
in The Philippine A^ricuUuri^itf Vol. VII, No •>, pp. 1^7-148, 6 lab., bibliography of 8 
publicationb. lyos Baftos, Dec, 1018. 

So far poultry farming has not been practised on a large scale 
in the Philippines : a poultry farm there which has from 100 to 150 fowls 
is considered large. Many investigators, however, have recognised that 
the country is well suited for poultry both from the point of view of the 
local conditions and that of the food resources (rice, maize, sorghum, 
millet, leguminous seeds, etc.). ♦ 

The author wished to find out what breed was best suited to the coun- 
try among imported fowls of different breeds and crosses between some of 
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them and the indigenous fowls ; he has come to the conclusion that the 
Canton breed is best. 

Cantonese fowls stand the change of conditions better and are more 
resistant to disease; the young chickens develop sexual maturity 
earlier and lay earlier than other breeds. But the eggs of Cantonese 
hens weigh less (average 36.16 gm.) than those of the indigenous breed 
(38,25 gm.). Crossbreds also give heavier eggs; for example, the cross 
Black Orpington X indigenous and the cross White I^eghorn x indigenous 
have given eggs weighing on the average 532.51 gm. and 513,79 gm. per 
dozen respectively and exceeding the weights of Cantonese eggs by 
98,59 gm, and 79,87 gm. per dozen. 

The author remarks that the breed called Cantonese is not a pure 
breed; under this name are described fowLwith buff plumage bred in 
the Canton district (China) and exported under this name. The want of 
purity in the breed must be taken into account and the results obtained 
must not be generalised by attributing to all fowls exported under the 
name Cantonese the qualities found in those imported into the I’hi- 
lippines and studied by the author. 

962 - Experimental Station for the Development of PoultryTeailng In Lombardy. 

— PiROCCHi, A. (Direttore dell’lstituto zootecnico della R. Scuola Superiore di Agri- 
coltma di Milano), inV AgncoUra ttaltana tllustraia, Year I, No. 6, pp. 17-23, 9 fig. Mi- 
lano June, 1919. ^ 

In October, 1918, the Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura of Milan and the 
establishment PoUai di Pare al Lago at S. Dionigi di Val Madrera 
(Como) agreed to adopt the following programme with the object of de- 
veloping poultry rearing in lyombardy : — 

{a) To spread good practical rural methods of poultry rearing by 
means of temporary yards and newspaper propaganda, 

(6) To incubate gratis, for farmers, eggs of hens of mixed breed 
and pure breeds recognised as suitable to I/ombardy. 

(c) To distribute eggs and cliicks at favourable rates or even gratis, 
under special conditions. 

(d) To study and make new crosses to get an increased production 
of eggs and poultry for table use and to improve the quality of the latter, 

(e) To study and apply preventive measures and treatment of di- 
seases of poultry. 

(/) To help in every other way the development of poultry-rearing 
in Lombardy. 

The establishment occupied about 2.5 ares and contained 17 hen- 
houses of 6 sq. m. for breeders ; 5 henhouses of 3 sq. m. for breeders (small 
lots) ; 5 incubators holding 650 eggs and 10 turkey incubators capable of 
hatcliing altogether 250 other eggs at each hatching ; 8 warm fostermothers 
holding in all 650 chicks ; 8 cold foster-mothers, for chicks of about 2 months 
holding 250 ; 8 shelters for pullets holding about 250 each. This in- 
stallation suffices for about 6 000 in a season. The following breeds were 
reared : — White Leghorn, Gold Leghorn, White Orpington, Buff Or- 
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pington, FaveroUes, Houdan. Malines Cuckoo, Rhode Island Red, I^angshan 
Croad, mixed bred (called “ Lombardy mixed breed ''), Cyprus turkeys; 
Rouen ducks, Aylesbury ducks and Toulouse geese. 

The moveable wooden coops are made with 4 sides and a roof ; the floor 
is simply the ground covered with rice chaff and raised about 20 cm. above 
the surrounding ground. The floor of the sleeping chamber is covered 
with peat which is raked over ever}’^ day and screened once a week. Each 
fowlhouse has a grass plot about 275 sq. m. The incubators are in a place 
heated by hot-water apparatus; as brooders, or foster-mothers, the Ca- 
nadian type is used ; the brooders are moved from place to place every 
week. 

The director of the estalffishment, Professor RicCi has already ob- 
tained good results by selection : — during the season 1915-1916 he produced 
Malines cocks weighing 4 to 4.4 kg. at 10 months; Malines hens weigh- 
3 kg - 1 Rhode Island Red cocks of 4 kg. , as a yearly average there 
were 159 eggs from White Leghorn hens, 148 from Langshans, 135 from 
White Orpingtons. The mixed breed of fowl, called '' Lombardia ", 
was produced by crossing a Houdan cock with a Rhode Island Red hen ; 
their average weight, before they begin to* lay, is 2,6 kg., and they lay 
about 180 eggs per annum ; the hens have fairly uniform plumage (chiefly 
dark grey with a wliitish collar) ; the cocks, on the other hand, are often 
variable, which shows that the characters are not yet fixed. 

Numerous ol^seivations have been made on the subject of the nutrient 
value of different foods ; the chicks derive great benefit from the use of 
fish meal, fish-bone meal, and bi.scuits made of these substances ; as food 
for laying hens, nettle hay was also useful. As green food the cabbages 
Pixpress d’PHampes, Oxheart, Af ox, vSchweinfurth, Quintal d' Alsace, head- 
less Frise were cultivated ; for the young chicks sorrel and dandelion 
were chiefly grown In addition, numerous mtilberry trees and American 
vines gave shade and fruit to the fowls. 

963 - The Improvement of Italian Poultry Rearing. — Consolani g. (Cattedra ambu- 
lant‘* di AgricoUura, Massa Superiore), in // Coltivaiorc, Year 1 ,XV, Nos. 15-16, 
pp. "iso-saa, s fig. Casalc Monferrato, May 30-Junc 15, lyiy. 

For eggs, the author recommends that, in Italy, the common breed 
should continue to be reared and that it should be improved by selection. 

For table purjioses, it would be well to use selection with the common 
breed and also to use exotic improved breeds, rearing them pure or crossing 
them with the common l)reed. Among exotic breeds Orpingtons, Fave- 
rolles, and Malines fowls are best suited to Italian conditions. 

The Oqnngton fowls, although of somewhat slow growth when very 
young, reaches a heavy weight when full growy and its flesh is exquisite ; 
it is at the same time a good layer. Of the two varieties, black and buff, 
the latter is to be preferred. 

The FaveroUes fowl is distinguished by the goydness and delicacy of 
its flesh ; it is earlier than the Orpington and reaches a good weight : fur- 
thermore the hens are good layers and excellent brooders. 
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The Malines fowl is fairly early-maturing ; it reaches a heavy weight, 
furnishes excellent flesh but does not lay many eggs ; the hens are good 
hi coders, and are well suited to the Italian climate. Of the three varieties, 
cuckoo, black and white, the first is the best. 

06^ - Wintering Bees in the United States — PHn.ipp9,K.F.«idDBiii7TH,G.s., 

Wintering Bees in Cellars, (L S. Dept. Agric., Farmers Bulktinf No. to 14, 21 pp., 3 fig. 

Washington, Sept,, iqi8. — 11 . Philipps, E. F. and Demuth, G. S., The Preparation 

of Bees for Outdoor Wintering, Farmers* Bulletin No. ioi2, 22 pp., 6 fig. Sept., 1918. 

1 . WiNTFRiNr; cj^KS IN CETXARS. — The Wintering of bees in cellars 
is suitalilc for localities where, in winter, the outdoor temperature goes 
down to 15^ F. 

The hives should be moved to the cellar after the bees have had a 
i;r)c (1 flight late in November or earlier in the more northern localities, and 
they should be removed in spring as soon as fresh pollen and nectar are 
available, usually about the end of March. 

The cellar should be constructed so that the ceiling is below the frost 
line and the side walls are not in contact with the outside air. Thef^em- 
perature of the cellar should be regulated so that the minimum tempe- 
rature within the hives does not fall below 5^ F. At this temperature 
there will be little need of vspecial ventilating arrangements. There should 
be no condensation of moisture within the hives and the cellar should be 
well drained. 

The cellar should alwa^'s be dark. If it is necessary to examine the 
hives with a light, it should be done quickly before the bees break cluster. 
Often in March tlie door can be opened without disturbing the bees. 

If there are dead bees scattered o\er the floor of the cellar it shows 
that the bees have flown from the hives, an indication of bad wintering 
conditions. The bees should be quiet during the late winter. Noise at 
this season indicates that they are disturbed by an accumulation of faeces 
caused by low teiu])erature or poor food. 

The loss during the winter in a swarm which was in good condition in 
the autninn and which has wintered in good conditions will never exceed 
one sixth of its number and may be as low as i %. The extent of loss 
I)robably depends on the age of the bees. If wintering has taken place in 
conditions, when the hives are removed to the open there will be no 
dysentery, no mouldy combs, there should have been no brood (brood shows 
that tli(‘ c'ellar is too cold or that the food is defective), there is no sensible 
reduction in the swarm during the first 3 weeks, after which the first new 
Ijees of the year begin to emerge. 

IT. Preparation of bees for out-door wintering. — The pre- 
paration of bees for out-dpor wintering is of the greatest importance, for 
it has, nioie than any other period, a direct influence on the yitld of honey 
in the succeeding year. The hive should be placed in a sheltered place, 
and the swarms should not be disturbed when the hives are prepared 

0 ) As regarrte the wintering ol bees in Ontario, Canada, see R., June 1918, No. 670. {Ed.) 
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for wintering. The authors give instructions regarding the method of 
arranging the hives to avoid confusion due to mo\^ing the hives, the 
amount and kind of packing, the most economical kind of packing case 
for enclosing the hives during winter, etc. * 

965 - Bee Keeping in the Netherlands. — Fp.knay, P. 1. (Pcekccper at Nether- 

landF), in VApicuUeur, Year 63, No. 6, pp. I35"t39' Paris, Juno, 

In the Netherlands, few beekeepers own hives of foreign bees pieserved 
pure. In fact, it is only the common honey bee {Apis mdliflcu), wliich 
forms the basis of French and Belgian, and generally of all western 
European hives, that is kept. In the country it is abusively called 
“ German bee probably because it is the same as that ke])t in 
Hanover, Oldenbourg, Luxemburg, Hesse and Lippe, districts where 
beekeepers have kci)t up their connection with the Netherlands. 

Many beekeepers and scientists consider the iiidigenf)its bee of Holland 
as a special variety called Hcidebei ” or heather '’])ee. J)r Dathjc, 
since 1830, considered the heather bee of Luxemburg (Hanover) as a variety 
of the common bee distinguised by activity in work and by the fecundity 
of the queens, and, at the Zoological Congress of Geisseii (Hesse), the heather 
bee was studied, classed as a special variety and christiMied Apis mcllifica 
Lehzenii after the name of the beekeeper G. Lkuzen who brought it to 
notice. 

Langstroth, in his book Hive and Honey Bee, mentions the existence 
of a variety of bee called '' the little Dutch which he said was a small 
•species of the common bee. But, according to the authot. the tyjje is 
not sufficiently characteristic to prove the undoubted existence of a 
distinct variety. 

The country bee, by its qualities, has alwa\'s ])iovc(l belter than 
foreign varieties the introduction of which has been often atteni])ted. 

The hives present appreciable differences in the size of the workers ! 
sometimes we find hives in wliich the bees are excessively small ( i o to 1 1 mm. 
long); we al.so find, very rarely, those in wdiich the bees are aliiK^st as large 
as Carnolian bees. 

The most common type, which may be called the average ty}>e, has 
the characteristics of the common bee : workers : — black anteuiijje ; 
tongue 6.25 — 7.25 mm measured with a glossometer ; feet black; hairs 
on the legs orange ; thorax blackish brown ; abdomen slightly tapered 
with three bands of light grey fine dowm on the jrd, 4tli and 5tii abdo- 
minal segments ; total average lengtli, excluding antenna', 14 to 15 mm. ; 
spread of wings 20 to 22 mm. The young bees are uniformly 1 ght 
grey, but they soon darken. When older they become glabrous and, in 
many hives, the first abdominal segments become orange yellow above. 
The drones are much darker in colour than the workers. The queens, 
without any apparent reason, are of two clearly different types ; wc find 
almost black queens, slightly larger than the workers and, consequently, 
rather difficult to distinguish from the latter ; we find others much larger, 
lighter in colour with yellow feet. Many beekeepers prefer the latter queens, 
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beKe\dng them to be more prolific. The author's investigations on this 
point have not enabled him, up to the present, to come to a definite con- 
clusion on^ way or the other. At any rate these two types of queen 
produce workers entirely alike. 

The only difference from the common bee is therefore the slightly 
larger size. This character would not necessarily indicate an improve- 
ment in the race and it is necessary to try to explain why the indigenou. 
Netherlands bee is so manifestly superior to the common bee from the 
point of view of the precocity and fecundity of the queens, of the remark* 
able industry and hardiness of the worker ; and also why they winter so 
well. The author is of opinion that these qualities come solely from the 
conditions in which the bees are kept and the climate of the country ; 
the bees, in fact, have had to accustom themselves to the rigour of the cli- 
mate and to pastoral beekeeping. 

No part of the country offers complete resources for bee keeping 
throughout the whole year. Bee-keepers of the regions of i^oor land, where 
the flowering of heather and buckwheat is late, send their hives in March 
or April to cultivated places and meadows with trees, bringing them back 
when the fruit trees have finished flowering. On their side the bee-keepers 
of the cultivated regions send their hives to the heather as soon as it be- 
gins to flower, that is to say during the first fortnight in August. Some 
bee-keepers even move their hives three times. 

These journies, of wliich at least one takes place in the middle of 
summer, necessitate travelling 25 to 30 km. by cart as well as some hundred 
kilometres of railway transit. They continue to use straw hives, cheap 
and easy to c^irry and which stand very' well the longest and roughest 
journies which would be excessively costly and nisky for big hives with 
moveable frames. 

The hives generally used arc of straw, and are about 30 cm. in diameter 
inside and 35 cm. in height. Their capacity is about 20 litres. The en- 
trance is at about one third from the top. 

Owing to the earliness of the commencement of taking the honey and 
the precocity and fecundity of the queen, the hive becomes overcrowded 
very early in the year, sometimes even at the beginning of May. The swarms 
soon emerge ; they are placed in hives of similar kind, where they lose no 
time in starting their combs. A good hive thus gives 2 to 4 swarms fit to 
hive in a normal year ; the first swarms often give fresh swarms provided 
the season is vSomewhat favourable. 

The swarms generally do not weigh more than i kg, ; even those of 54 hg. 
can be hived. Destined to a certain check if left where they are, their 
moving to the heather enables them to establish themselves, and often 
even the late swarms are able to store enough honey to satisfy their needs 
in the winter. The hives wliich, at the end of the season, are too light are 
fed with denatured sugar which is placed by the Government at the 
disposal of beekeepers in sufficient quantity and at a reasonable price 
(7-5 sugar per hive wintered, at about 0.60 fr. per kg.). 

The stock and the early swarms often reach a weight of 15 to 20 kg, 
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Hives treated specially with a view to yield can attain a weight of 25 kg. 
and even more in a favourable season. • 

This method of bee-keeping has one great dm wback regarding the qua- 
lity of the honey : at the end of the season the hive inevitably contains much 
heather honey ; as pressed honey only can be obtained the quality of 
the product is very inferior. 

For this reason many bee-keepers have relegated the production of 
honey to a secondary place and have established themselves as swarm 
makers Very great experts in the matter, generally understanding very 
well the handling of bees and the requirements of bee-keeping on the 
fixiste system, helped by possessing an eminently hardy race whose 
queens are prolific and precocious, they have succeeded in getting a first 
class product. The proof is in the considerable export trade wUch has 
been established in the Netherlands, which sends away every year thousands 
of swarms to England and Germany. Bee-keepers of these neighbouring 
countries appreciate the superiority of the indigenous Netherlands bee 
and introduce it regularly in their country to renew their enfeebled stock 
threatened or attacked by contagious disease, or degenerated by year? 
of in-breeding. 

Unfortunately, bees thus produced preserve an exaggerated pro- 
pensity to swarm and are, in fact, little suited for keeping in large moveable 
bar-frame hives. However some years of habit and careful selection will 
eliminate this defect in a great measure. 

The Netherlands bee is not agressive. They general!}’ build their combs 
very regularly ; the cells are very straight and well arranged. The cells 
not being filled to excess, the honey does not touch the lid, wliich gives the 
slab an agreeable white tint and a fine appearance even when it contains 
russet honey. 

No contagious disease makes ravages in Holland. Foul brood, notably, 
is quite unknown there in indigenous hives. If, from time to time, Ger- 
man beekeepers have introduced bees infected with this disease, the Go- 
vernment, which efficaciously protects bee keeping, has taken such dras- 
tic methods (burning every hive attacked together with the bees, iniple-. 
ments, clothes und, in general, everything which might have been infected), 
that the disease has never spread. Since 1914 (bee keeping relations with 
Germany having ceased), no case has been reported. 

966 - Serieolture in the Far East. — Commlsfdoner and Mw. Boot-Tucker, in The Agri- 
cuUural Journal of Indian Vol XIV, Part. I, pp. 140-155. Calcutta, Jon., 1919. 

Report of an inquiry on sericulture in China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria 
and French Indo-China, carried out by the authors. 

South China (Canton). — The variety of silkworm bred at Canton 
is polyvoltine ; it is closely related to the Mysore variety and produces 
rdatively small cocoons but silk of excellent quality. The colour of the 
cocoons varies, some are slightly greenish like those of the Mysore variety, 
others are like the Bengal variety in their rich yellow colour, but most are 
pure white and these are the only kind used for reeled silk for export. 
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Rearing, reeling, and weaving are all carried out in a prin^ative manner 
but with succesa. No school or technical institution for teaching sericul- 
ture exists in the country but the industry is so ancient that everyone en- 
gaged in it takes every care and gets very successful results. However, 
modern filatures have recently been established in the country and seem 
likely to prosper. 

North China. - - The authors visited Shanghai, Pekin and Mukden 
and found there 3 excellent varieties of cocoons called Wusih, Shewshing 
and Hupeh ; according to what local experts said, the cocoons of the 
Wusih and Shewshing varieties, which are white, are superior in quality 
to Italian cocoons. Official steps have recently been taken to establish 
schools for instruction in sericuture in these regions. The authors have 
imported eggs of the Wu.sih and Shewshing varieties to Simla (British India) 
and tliink that they will be well suited to the Indian climate. The North 
Chinese silkworms are univoltiiie and are superior to the polyvoltine 
varieties of South China. The Chine.se filatures use great quantities of 
the 3 varieties of cocoon above-named, so that silkworm rearing is a 
profitable industry in these regions. The filatures being generally oi!*the 
coast the cocoons are tran.sported down the rivers, chiefly down the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. The Wusih variety is reared in low country where the 
summer heat is great and the climate is like that of Bengal and the Ganges 
valley. The Shewsliing variety, on the other hand, is reared in a more 
hilly country at an attitude of about i 000 feet. The Hupeh variety is 
reared in the interior of China ; it produces rich golden yellow cocoons. 
The authors visited several filatures at Pekin and found that they were 
much more up-to-date than tho.se of Cfinton. 

Manchuria. - * The rearing of the variety of silkworm which furnishes 
the Manchurian tussor has spread from t he j^eninsulas of Liaotung and 
Shantung eastwards to the walley of the Yalu. The principal commercial 
centres are now at Chef 00 and Antiing. Although the Chino- Japanese 
and the Russo-Japanese wars interru})ted the industry, it has recovered 
since and progress is very rapid and constant. 

Japan and Korea. — The authors visited the Japanese Imperial 
Sericiiltural Institute which has a staff of about 40; the course of 
instruction lasts 2 to 3 years. Sericulture seems to be better managed 
in Jajian than anywhere else in the world ; although the heat in summer 
is fairly great, the silkworms do not suffer from it. 

The silk worms are fed on leaves of bush mulberry only ; great care 
is taken in the plantations which are generally manured and irrigated. 
The advantage of bushes is that they are much less liable to diseases and 
pests than trees ; it is much easier to pick the leaves from bushes and they 
can be grown closer together. 

Great care, also, is taken to feed the young worms on young leaves 
keeping the older leaves for the older worms. There are many varieties 
or kinds of mulberry (200 to 300) and the feeding qualities of some are much 
better than those of others. 

The greatest precautions arc taken also to produce sound ^gs so 
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as to avoid the spread of diseases : No one is allowed to produce eggs with- 
out a special license and a staff of 3 000 inspectors see that this is observed 
rigorously. Hibernation of the eggs takes place in caves dug in the sides 
of hills facing north where a natural current of air from the invside may b 4 
expected, this being essential as it maintains a uniform temperature of 
30° to 400 F. which is important as the Japanese have two harvests of 
cocoons, one in the summer and the other in autumn. The eggs for both 
are of the univoltine variety and are of the previous year's layings. 

In Korea the Japanese have mad‘‘ great efforts for the extension of 
sericulture and have already obtained results which give good prospects. 

In Japan, the Government has helped greatly by the establishment 
of schools ; there are 2 sericultural institutes supported by Government, 
one at Tokio and the other at Kioto ; sericultural schools have been es- 
tablished, some in the different l'refecture.s and others in various counties; 
there are also several private insiiutes. Agricultural colleges. Forestry 
schools and Agricultural Kxperimental vStaliotis also deal with sericulture. 
Technical lecturers are sent round by Government in various provinces, 
and numerous competitions and exhibitions are organised every year. 

Tke government also takes /an interest in the cultivation of the 
mulberry, which, in iqoy, occupied 7.44 % of the total area under 
cultivation in the country, and in the best methods for preventing 
disease. A ‘'conditioning house" has been established by law; in 
1908 the number of tests performed in the silk conditioning house 
amounted to no less than 977^3. There are also numerous sericub 
tural associations and credit co-operative societies. 

h'RENCii Indo-Chin/i. — After liaving imported unsuccessfully the 
French univoltine variety of silkworm . which did not stand the tropical 
climate, the French tried, again unsuccessfully, a cross between it and the 
indigenous silk worm. But good results were obtained by imi)rovement, 
under selection, of the indigenous polyvoltine variety, which closely re- 
sembles the Canton and Mysore varieties. 

The principal conclusion, which the authors have come to after their 
inquiry into sericulture in the Far Fast, is that it would be poSvSible 4 o 
rear polyvoltine varieties in tropical plains such as Bengal and Madras 
practically all the year round ; success in such rearing depends chiefly on 
the proper cultivation of the mulberry, irrigated where necessary, which 
would enable the worms to be fed always with fresh leaves. 
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(i) Tests at Grignon, Trapiies, Neuvlllettc, Grigny, Chevry-Cossigny, Brie-Corn te-Ro- 
beft, Bertrandfosse, Goumay-sur-Mjime, Provins and Noihy-le-Grand. See R., Jan., 1915, 
No. 90 ; R.y August, 1915, No. 843 ; R., Nov., 1917, No. 1051. {Ed,) 


FARM ENGINEERING 

967 - Notes on tractors. — - Rinoelmann, Max, in Annales dc Vlmiitut Naional Agfa" 
notnique, 2iid Series, Vol. XIII, Pt. 2, pp. 247-274. Paris, 1918. 

As results of trials made in 1914, 19x5, 1916 and 1917 (i), in which 
65 machines took part, the author states a certain number of conclusions 
of which the principal are as follows : — 
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Direct tractors should not weigh more than 2 800 to 3 000 kg. ; 
these -very handy machines give an average tractive effort^ of 600 to 
700 kg. 

With a greater average tractive effort than 600 to 700 kg. the frame 
becomes distortesd and the connections cannot last on the uneven ground of 
fields ; the axles become bent and other parts of the machinery deranged, 
entailing a gi eater consumption of fuel and rapid rear. 

When the work to be done, owing to its nature (clearing, digging, etc.), 
or owing to its amount (depth and width of the tilth), requires a tractive 
effort of more than 600 to 700 kg., direct tractors must be abandoned and 
cable and windlass traction adopted. 

For good steering, about one third of the total weight of the tractor 
should be borne by the steering wheels and two thirds by the driving 
wheels. Two steering wheels work better than a single one. 

The weight of tractors, in proportion to the length of the generatrix 
of the wheels, should not exceed 30 to 35 kg. per centimeter of width of the 
tyre (these figures, obtained from tests previous to 1913- 14, were confirmed 
in 1915, 1916 and in tests made in 1917). The width of ^e tyres sliSuld 
not be too exaggerated. 

Nothing is gained by too great an increase in the diameters of the driv- 
ing wheels ; it appears that the diameter should lie between i.io m. and 
1.40 m. 

In the case of external transmission to the driving wheel or wheels 
(by gearing or chains), it is desirable to have a vSpace of at least 25 to 30 cm, 
between the ground level and the lowest point of the transmission or 
of its case. 

It is desirable to do without a speed gear and to use a single driving 
wheel or two wheels close together that can be disconnected individually 
when turning. With one wheel running in the furrow and another on the . 
grassland the speed gear works constantly on one side and one of its gears 
wears out much more rapidly than the other. 

The use of ridgers is strongly recommended. Of the land-grips 
attached to the rims of driving wheels, angle irons and strakes spoil 
the ground less than spikes and ridges which compress strongly parts 
of their imprint in the ground. The trakes or angle irons should pass 
over the unworked ground ; the subsequent turning over of the strip of 
ground breaks up the parts which have been compressed on the gras.sland, 
which would not be the case if the driving wheels pressed on the bottom 
of the furrow ; in this latter case the compressed portions covered up by 
the next passage of the plough which hides them remain in that state and 
in some soils these portions remain for a long while in the state of very 
hard blocks ; this defect does not occur in sandy soils. 

If necessary, a steering wheel may run in the furrow, but it is better 
to avoid this arrangement. 

Ihere should be a space of about 20 cm between the edge of the wheels 
and the side of the frameplate. 

For ordinary work it is preferable to use motors of not more than 20 
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to 25 horse power, of high angular speed, with several cylinders of the au- 
tomobile type which can easily be started. 

The circulation pump, if used, should be driven by gearing ; the fan 
should be belt-driven. 

The tractor should always be fitted with a brake. 

The use of chain tracks (caterpillars) is inadvisable on account of 
their high consumption, the difficulty of steering them and because their 
numerous joints wear out quickly. 

Fore- wheel tractors behave almost like motor ifioughs ; their steering 
by the driving wheels is very difficult on account of the pressure which they 
bring to bear on the ground, especially if one wheel armed with land- 
grips runs ill the furrow. 

Driving automobile wheel ploughs is very difficult. 

The double brabant plough worked by windlass, one of which was test- 
ed, is an interesting machine to small farmers. With an utilisable aver- 
age tractive eflort of 600 to 700 kg., the speed can be increased up to a 
limit of nearly 4000 m. per hour (i.io 111. per second), above which steering 
becomes difficult and the traction of the cultivating implement becomes 
too great ; a speed of al)out j 000 m. per hour (about 80 tin. per second) 
seems preferable. 

In the same conditions (season, day, soil, plough and work) traction 
increases from 100 to 118 while the sjieed of the plough increases from 
I to 2.5. 

A tractoi commences to be useful jiractic^dly wIk ii the furrows are 
about 150 m. long. 

The average time taken to turn is about half a minute ; exceptionally 
a good driver will turn in 20 seconds, while an unskilled and unj)ractised 
workman may take a minute. 

Two men are required for the work ; a driver on the tractor and an 
assistant. The employment of the assistant, who sits on a seat carried 
by the plough or other implement, does not do away with the necessity 
for automatic lifting. * 

Scarcely more than 50 minutes useful work per hour can be expected. 
It is a good thing to interpose a coupling between the tractor and the 
plough, or other implement. The author's investigations published 
in 1893, which have since been several times confirmed, show that the use 
of a well airanged coupling saved 33 to 54 % of starting effort audio to 
30 % of average tractive effort. For tractors this saving ojijy affects 
the portion of tlieir hourly consumption which corresponds with the average 
tractive effort, while reducing the wear of the machinery (i). 

For ploughing before autumn sowing and for spring ploughing it is 
very useful to attach a harrow to the plough. 

The great advantage of a tractor comes from the area it can work over 


(i) See the article by the author on couplings for tractors Summarisetl iu , t>cc. iyi8, 
No. 1399- 
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per hour, thus making it possible for the fanner to get his work done when 
he wants it. 

It is desirable to reduce as much as possible moving by road, at any 
rate to remove the land-ijrips from the driving wheels or to adopt a 
special method of moving or an arrangement by which the tractor can 
quickly be got ready for running on a road without the necessity of unbolt- 
ing the angle-irons, strakes, etc., on the dri^ng wheels. A tractor is 
economically useful on an aiea with a radius of i ooo to I 500 m., on 
fields where the slope is not greater than 7 to 10 %. 

968 - The Garner Tractor — Ihi Implenunt and Machmety Rfvuw, Vol 4S, No *530, 
pp 334. 1 l#oij<k)n, June i, iqio 

The ** Garner ** tractor derives its title from the fact that it is placed 
upon the market by Messrs. Heniy Garner, Ltd., Mosely Motor Works, 
Birmingham. It is of the four-wheel type, the two front wheels steering. 
The engine, flywheel housing, three-speed gear box and rear axle are all 
firmly bolted together. 

A small frame, fitted to the engine bearers, and carried round the tipnt, 
forms a central pivot for the front axle and transverse spring. The four- 
cylinder engine, cast in one piece, has a 4 ^/2 in bore, with a stroke of 5 in. 
It develops 28 9 H. P., and the governed speed can be varied from 900 
to I 200 revolutions per minute. The carburetter is designed to start on 
petrol, and run on paraffin, and the ignition is by high tension magneto. 
A radiator of large capacity secures efficient cooling under all working 
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conditions. The clutch is operated by a foot pedal, and though totally 
enclosed, is accessible by" means of the large inspection cover provided. 
The clutch takes up the load gradually. Three speeds — of i 2 •/* 
and 5 mUes per hour — and a reverse are provided. The rear wheels, 
which have a diameter of 40 in. and a width of 10 in., are fitted with easily 
detachable spuds ; whilst the front wheels are of 30 in. diameter. In- 
ternal expanding brakes act directly on the rear wheels, and are operated 
by foot pedals ; whilst a front transverse spring enables the machine to 
be used on the roads and also acts as a shock absorber. A pulley is mounted 
on the gear-box for stationary work, for driving threshing machinery, etc. 

The total weight of the tractor is 34 cwt. Its maximum height is 
5 ft. I in., and its overall length 10 ft. 6 in. The “ Gamer can operate 
a three or four furrow ploiigh on ordinary land and a two or three furrow 
implement on stiff land. 

969 - The Decouan Pawl and Ratchet Tractor. — rinoclmann. Max, in ButUhn de la 
Sociiti d'Encouraoement pour V Industrie nattonale. Year CXVIII, ist Half-Year, Vol 
CXXXI, No 2, pp 37*) 37 <» Taris, March-April, 19 iQ. 

While he was a prisoner of war in Germany, M. Georges Dkcouan, 



J*rindplc of the Decouan pawl and ratcliet tractor. 
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of 17 rue Montmartre, Paris, studied transmission from the motor to the 
driving wheels of a tractor. He tried to do away with the gearing in the 
gear case, speed gear and transmission by chain or by cogwheel to the 
driving wheels. 

The nave of each driving wheel R (fig.) is in one with a ratchet wheel 
a which is pushed forward by j)awls h fixed on an eccentric r on the shaft 
of the motor m (the radiator is indicated by r, the fan by v, the fuel tank 
by e and the frame by h). There should be 3 pawls whose excentiics 
are fixed at 120 degrees so that one would always be in action, thus ensur- 
ing as uniform movement as possible. 

For turning, the action of the pawls on the nave of the wheel wliich is 
towards the turning centre can be stopped, or for turning in its own length 
one wheel is driven forward and the other backwards. Reversed action 
s obtained by inclining the pawls b by the connecting rod r moving by 
the abutments and springs ^ the arms cc* and dd* round the axes 0 and 0' ; 
the pawls V then come into action on ratchet wheels similar to a but with 
teeth inclined in the opposite direction. ^ 

The speed can be regulated by an arrangement changing the course 
of the pawls h which engage at each oscillation one or more of the teeth 
of the ratchet wheel a, as is done in the old drilling machines. At nn* is 
a transmitting pulley with a shaft carrying pulleys for working various ma- 
chines with a belt. ' 

970 - The Gianetti Motor cultivator and its Uses, Especially in Rice Fields. — 

I. Tarchetti A, in Vltaha a^ncoUif Year lA”!. No 7, pp. 210-217 - 1 - 5 fig. 

Piaceuza, July 3Q19 — II. II Gtornale at HtsiroUura, Year IX, No. 5, pp. 78-79. 

Vercelli, May 31 iqj9. 

Tlie following disadvantages ate charged against the common plough : 
-- (i) The soil is turned over but not criimbled; (2) there are, in the lower 
part of the phnighed layer, large spaces between the greatly packed 
clods of earth, wliich prevent regular diffusion of moisture ; (3) the bot- 
tom v)f the furrow remains compressed over its entire length ; this compres- 
sion increases each yeai forming under the ploughed layer a very hard 
surface, imi)crnieable to water and which roots can scarcely penetrate ; 
(4) in gravelly soil the plough cannot be used, oj it breaks, or at any rate 
it quickly wears out. 

Tliese drawbacks are entirely avoided bydiggiiig the ground with a 
s])adc, which tin ns and breaks up the earth. Consequently a number 
of machines working after the manner of the hand spade have been invent- 
ed, such disc ploughs, screw ploughs, rotary ploughs. 

Rotary ploughs can lie divided into 3 groups according to the form of 
the working parts: -- Machines with rigid implements; machines with 
rigid but jointed implements; machines with flexible implements. Ex- 
perts have a decided preference for rotary ploughs with flexible imple- 
ments and more particularly for those with claws of the Mkyknburg 
tjrpe. 
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Meyenburg's motor-cultivator (i) is now marie in Italy by the firm of 
Giulio GiANE'm (2) of Saronno (Province of Milan), which has carried 
out important tests at Saronno and VercelH. 

Giannetti's motor-cultivator is composed of au ordinary 3 wheeled 
tractor (one front steering wheel and two driving wheels) worked by a 
4 cylinder petrol motor, 22 H.P. 1000 revolutions ; it has three speeds, 
1.6 km — 2 km — 3.5 km per hour respectively and a reversed speed of 
1.5 km i)er hour : it weighs 2000 kg. 

The same firm also makes three other types ; two hand driven with 
motors of 5 and 8 H.P. respectively, and the third made as here described 
but with a 32 H.P. motor. The 22 H.P. type tested by the atithor is the 
best adapted for rice fields in the Province of Novara. 



Fig, t. — _Work of Meyenburc’s rotary plough. 


The driving shaft can transmit motion to a rotary cultivator (placed 
behind the driving wheels and parallel to them) composed of 32 strong 
steel springs each ending in a shap hook (15 mm. in diameter) which works 
like a pick and which is easily attached or detached when it is necessary to 
replace it. These springs are fixed and are distributed evenly in 8 planes 
(consequently 4 radiating springs in each plane) on the shaft carrying them, 
and thus form, collectively, a kind of cylindrical reel {” aspo '*), measur- 
ing about 0.60 m. in diameter and 1.30 m, in length. According to the 
speed, this cultivator will work 2000 — 2600 — 4500 sq. m, an hour, but, 
in practice, the result is a little less because only 1.20 m. of the length of 
the “ aspo is used as the width of ground worked. 

The whole of the working parts can be raised or lowered at will by the 
driver, and the depth to which the claws penetrate the ground (up to 28 
cm.) is regulated by means of a system of springs acting on the axis. 

The whole of the working parts is covered at the sides and top by 
strong canvas cases, which protect them from the thrown up earth and 

(i) See E., June i<)i 3 » P* ^55 and fig. 6; E., August 1913, No. 972 ; E., Jau. i 9 i 4 » 
No 52. — (2) Patented by the La MofocuUurej Frangaise Company, formerly Mayeuburg of 
Basel. {Ed,) 
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allows easy inspection of the rotary part; at the back the canvas is replaced 
by a grating, the height of which can be regulated, which allows a cer- 
tain amount of freedom in the rotation of the hooks and only holds back 
the larger and heavier pieces of slashed earth while leveling the surface 
of the soil like a rake. 

As the tests at Saronno and VercelJi have shown, the machine works 
perfectly in gravelly and manured land ; when ploughing up stubble the 
straw is not buried, but is cut up and spread evenly over the whole area <4 
the ground ploughed. Against couch grass it has no effect. When clear- 
ing old grass lands, to get perfect results, the motor-cultivator must go 
over the ground twice, because a single ploughing does not break up the 
matted roots sufficiently. Very heavy soils should also be worked over 
twice. 



l^"ig. 2. — The rotary part of the Gianetti motocultivator, open. 


It is complained that excessive breaking up of the soil has some 
drawbacks such as : — (i) stopping the development of microbes, 
ferments, and chemical action ; (2) the formation, in clay soils, of an 
impenneable superficial crust after heavy* rain of short duration ; (3) the 
formation of a veiy hard plane under the layer worked ; (4) in moist 
ground, the formatipn ot a fine layer of small balls of earth which the 
roots cannot penetrate. 

Considering the matter from the point of view of rice cultivation, the 
author, rfelying partly on the results of the Vercelli tests maintains, on 
the contrary, that: — (i) excessive breaking up of the soil is useful because 
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it destroys enormous numbers of agricultural pests (earthwomis, larvae 
of cockchafers, mole crickets, etc).; (2) the formation of a ciust caused 
heavy rain can only be injurious cluring the period of germination, in 
which case the crust can be broken up by a very light harrowing ; (3) the 
very hard plane under the worked layer might be formed (as happens in 
ordinary ploughing) when using a rotary cultivator with rigid spatula- 
sliaped implements which successively take up the whole width of the 
Worked strip, but not when using the Mkyknbukg rotary machine with 
hooks quite separate from each other. At the Vercelli trial it was noted 
that, under the worked earth, the bottom was neither a plane surface nor 
hardened, but slightly undulating. 

The author notes that, when judging the effect of the work of the rotary 
plough on the crop, it is not enough to consider the results of a single year, 
that is to say obtained on land which up to that time had been worked 
with ordinary ploughing, but that the judgment should be based on the 
results of a series of years during which the soil has been tilled regularly 
with the motor-cultivator. 

Finally, the author goes into various questions relating to the effect 
of the work of the rotary plough in rice fields which had to be solved ex* 
perimentally, and he expi esses iris conviction*' that the new technique is 
marvellously adapted, in many respects, to the economic conditions of 
work and cultivation of rice fields 

II. The following oj)inion is expressed on the machine under review : - 
“ The motor-cultivator does not plough the land but breaks it up 
completely, that is to say it unites to the functions the plough those 
of the harrow and the rake, but in an extremely f(;rcible and complete 
manner. After the passage of the motor-cullix atoi, the soil is more mellow 
than the best gardener could make it the top layer is finely broken iq), 
turned up and turned over and this to a depth of about 30 cm. ; there 
results a layer of earth minutely and evenly crumbled and levelled as if 
a roller had passed over it 


971 - The Warwick Patent Spiral Tiller. — The implement and Machinery Review, 
Vol. 45, No. 530, p. 326, 1 fig. l/oudou, June i, 1919- 

The " Warwick '' Patent Spiral Tiller is placed upon the market b}^ 
the Eagle Engineering Co., Ltd., Eagle Works, Warwick. The tool is 
described as a substitute for the garden rake, hoe and scarifier. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, it consists of a series of spiral coils, which 
gives the implement a drilling action when breaking up the soil. It can 
be used for preparing seed beds after the ground has been roughly dug. 
Owing to its particular spiral design, the soil is quickly broken up to the 
depth re(juired according to the pressure exerted, leaving an even, smooth 
surface for planting. A great advantage cla^‘med for the tiller is that 
when drawn backwards and forwards over the soil it thoroughly puh’crises 
hard and large pieces of earth. The *' Warwick “ is considered esi>ccially 
suitable for preparing lawns for seeding and for work usually accomplished 
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by the aid of a garden jrake. Operating as a hoe, it has been found to aot 
with great success, uprooting weeds and leaving a smooth ground surface. 



Waiwuk Patent «5piral tiller 


972 - One-Handed Spade. — scienttfique^ Year lyVlI, No 13, p 408 Paris, July, 1919. 

M. Bkssonnkt Favre, a maker in the department of Vienne France, 
has invented a spade, for persons who h ^ve lost one hand 01 one arm, which 
can be used with one hand. 

It is naturally forced into the ground by the foot ; when it has reached 
the required depth the end of an arc of a sector jointed at its centre which 
the socket of the spade comes into contact with the ground. The are forms 
a fulcrum which enables the sod to be raised by pressure at the end of the 
handle and the sod can then be turned over by a turn of the hand. 

97 ^ ~ Review of Patents. — Sources : — Canada, Denmark, United States, Nrw- 
Zf ALAND, United Kingdom, Netherlands, Switzerland, See A , Jan 1919, No 104 — 
France, see A, Fcbr. 1919, No. 247. — British India, see A., May 1919 No. 630. 

TiUvAGK MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. — Canada : 190398 Garden im- 
plement with interchangeable working parts (hoe, rake, etc). 

Denmark : 24788 Rake ; 24805 Regulating device for motorplough. 

France : 491092 Arrangement for regulating the height of a plough or 
other similar agricultural machine relatively to, at least, one of the wheels ; 
49 ^ 33 ^ Tractoi plough , 491477 Improvements to ploughs ; 491568 Motor 
tractor for general agricultural purposes and specially for vineyards and 
weeded crops, with special arrangement for making it suitable for ploughing 
and cultivating imjilements ; 491787 Improvements for double ploughs. 

Netherlands : 3272 Wheel with land-grips for motor plough. 

United Kingdom : 124847-125377 Motor ploughs ; 125245 Hoe. 
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United States: 1299435 Plough accebsory; I299676*i300596-I30iii6- 
1301268-1401557 Cultivators ; 1300392 Plough self-lifting device ; 
1300824-1301627-1301724 Disc ploughs; 1301043. Mechanical plough; 
1301063-1301539-1301540-1301724 Ploughs ; 1301226 Harrow ; 1301384 
Toothed pulveriser ; t 301443 Combined harrow and pulveriser. 

Switzerland .* 81721 Hoe. 

MANURiyi AND Manure Distributors. — Canada : 190393 Fertiliser 
distributor. 

Denmark : 24792 Apparatus for loading and transporting manure. 
France : 491 321 Improvements in manure spreading machines ; 491227 
Nitrogenous organic vegetable manure (spent tan placed in contact with 
organic matter, in the form of compo.st, which nitrify rapidly). 

United Kingdom : 124946 Process and apparatus for removing free acid 
contjiined in crystallised sulphate of ammonia. 

United States : 1300791 Manure spreader. 

Drieus and seeding machines . — Denmark : 24332-24407 Potato 
planters ; 24461-24550 vSeeders , 24726 Arrangement for seeder. 

Netherlands : 3223 Broadcast seeder. 

United Kingdom : 1248(10 Distributor for seeder 124937 Potato 
planter. 

United States : 1299()26 Seeder' 1299652 - 130041Q Potato planters; 
1300641-1301214 Seeders for maize; 1301291 Detail of potato planter. 

Various cuiturae opi:rations. - Canada: 190398 Garden imple- 
ment with intercnaiigeable working parts (hoe, rake, etc). 

Denmark : 24777 Weeder. 

France : 491568 Motor tractor for vineyards and weeded crops. 
Switzerland : 81721 Hoe. 

United Kingdom : 125 245 Hoc. 

Control of diseases and pEvST.s ok plants. — Canada : 190496 
Trap for insect pests of potatoes. 

Denmark : 24611 Trap for animal pests ; 24671 Apparatus for captur- 
ing insects in fields of beet, cabbage, etc. 

France : 491348 Arrangement for the destmetion of weeds by arti- 
ficial heat. 

Switzerland : 81725 Nozzle for watering plants. 

Reapers, Mowers and other Harvesting' Machines. — Denmark: 
24755 Support for drying plants and cereals. 

France : 491545 Haymaker ; 491624 Flax puller. 

Netherlands : 3177 Mower with revolving blades. 

Switzerland : 81722 Macliine for forging scythe?^. 

United States : 1299599 Binder ; 1299685-1301512 Dividers for reapers ; 
1299686 Device for regulating the platform of a reaper ; 1300907 Mower ; 
1301289 Reaper ; 3301361 Reaper and thresher. 

Machines for Likitng Root Crops. — Denmark : 24446 Beet lifter 
and topper; 24547-24557 Machines for harvesting and sacking potatoes; 
24610-24620-24725-24754 Beet Ufters ; 24765 Potato digger. 

France : 491176 Beet harvester. 
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basis for the future development of the agricultural industry can be 
arrived at. 

The Committee proposes to assist fanners who already keep accounts 
in the difficult work of recording the costs and profits of farming opera- 
tions generally, and of particular kinds of produce, for instance, meat, 
milk, cereals and potatoes. It is also hoped to induce other farmers who 
have not hitherto kept books to do so, and to give them assistance on 
similar lines, so that detailed information as to costings rtiay be obtained 
on an extensive scale. The information so obtained will, it is hoped, 
be available for the use of the Committee’s records of the costs of produc- 
tion,, etc. and will be of great use in promoting the welfare of the industry 
generally and also to the farmer himself. All such records will be collected 
and centralised so that the average costs for a given district or product 
may be ascertained and econonac and statistical data of pennanent value 
may be compiled. The farms by which cost data are provided will be 
denoted in the records of the Committee by a number or letter only. The 
information will be treated in the strictest confidence and will be available 
for the assistance of farmers generally, but only under the strictest afloni- 
mity. The information which it is hoped to collect and analyse should 
be of practical value to the individual farmer. He will no longer be in 
ignorance of the actual results of the various departments of his farm ; lie 
will be able to see wliich of his operations are remunerative and to con- 
centrate on those departments which pay him best ; his farming methods 
and system can be varied as far as is practicable and consistent with good 
husbandry ; he can compare his own co.sts of a particular crop or product 
with the average cost in the district and investigate the reason for any 
abnormal charges in his own case, 

In these and other ways the information should promote efficiency 
and economy and augment the profit-earning capacity of the farm. 

Data will be available which will facilitate the consideration of ques- 
tions affecting wages. Further, should any question arise affecting the 
control of prices, etc., proper records of ascertained facts will be in existence. 
The farmer will have iiiormation which will facilitate the adjustment of 
income tax problems, and the production of proper accounts in many cases 
improves credit where financial assivStance is sought. 

There appears to be no question, therefore, that the industry will -be 
in a stronger position with proper and proved statistics than without 
these as hitherto. 

The Committee realises that success in the work will be dependent 
on the goodwill and co-operation of the farmers and it will as far as possi- 
ble assist in the work which it asks of them. Certain records in addition 
to financial records will have to be kept by the farmers e. g. time records, 
food consumption records, and manure records, in as simple a form as 
possible. The necessary tabulating and balancing will be assisted in by 
the committee s staff. 

The C<')mniittee desires to get in touch with farmers who keep accounts 
for their farms or who are interested in farm accounts, and communica- 
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tions should be addressed to the Director, Room 247, Palace Chambers, 
Westminister, London, S. W. 1, who will be pleased to furnish any inform- 
ation desired. 

976 - Agrioaltnral Costings Studies in the United States. — {Report of Committee Ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture: To consider Plan of Organisation, Scope of Work, 
Projects for the Office of Farm Management, and Methods of Procedure in Making Cost 
of Production Studies) — V, S. Dept of Agric,, Circular 133, Offieeof the Secret ary, 1-15. 
Wa^thinerton, D C., Mirch, 1919. 

Upon the request of the Secretary of Agriculture a Committee consist- 
ing of leading men in farm management and agricutural economics from 
the State agricultural colleges and the National Farm Management As- 
sociation has given active assistance in suggesting and outlining future 
work for the Office of Farm Management. This Committee was asked 
to consider a broader and more clearly defined field of operations for the 
Office of Farm Management, to determine the co-operative relationships 
that should exist between Federal and State investigators, and to outline 
methods of procedure in developing projects and especially in determin- 
ing the cost of production of agricultural products. 

The report of the Committee was presented in person to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on February 26. The Secretary approved the re- 
commendations and states that the projects proposed could be started and 
carried out in large part with available funds and that the work should 
be pushed as i;iipidly and vigorously as possible. 

The Secretary will submit to Congress the new plan of organisation 
and ask for authorisation to establish a Bureau of Farm Management 
and Farm Economics ” and that additional and adequate funds be pro- 
vided to place these important activities on a broad and satisactory basis. 
Dr. H. C. Taylor, head of the Department of Agriculttiral Economics in the 
Ccdlege of Agriculture, l^niversity of Wisconsin, was appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as Chief of the Office of Farm Management, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Organisation and projects, •— The work of the proposed " Bureau of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics ", — according to the Conimitte’s 
report, could well be organised around the following projects (p. 984). 
The nature of the work under these various projects is indicated by the 
names of a few sub-projects proposed. 

Co-operative relationships, — The Committee has recommended that the 
investigations of the Office of Farm Management requiring field work be 
carried on in co-operation with the State colleges and experiment stations. 
Some of the benefits of such cooperation woul^ be 

1. To prevent duplication and to correlate activities. 

2. To promote the development of {State departments. 

3. To unify the methods and improve the general character of all 
farm management work. 

Cost of production studies, — Cost of production studies, according to 
the Committee, are of value to the individual farmer and at the same time 
helpful in ascertaining the economic status of farming as an industry. 

(ITI-fTiJ 
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Administration | 
P^sonn#/: 
Cbief I 

and I 

Assistant Chief. 

Function : n 

Planning 1 

the work. 
Supervision. 
Correlation. 
Editorial. | 


C. 


I 


^ BusnoBse officm 

— RWXASCB WOMK.W 

1. Cost of production, 

a) Financial records. 

^ Enterprise records. 

c) Complete cost records. 

d) Price relations. 

f) Basic unit factors. 

2. Farm organisaHon^ 

m) Farm business analysis, 
h) Farm practice. 

e) Effective use of labour and equipment. 

3. Farm finance, 

a) Methods of financing. 
hi Insurance. 

c) Taxation. 

4. Farm labour. 

a) Supply and movement 
b\ Trend of population, 

c) I4ving and housing problems. 

d) Creating new productive enterprises for farm labour. 

r) Standards of supervision and compensation for farm labr)ur« 

5. Agricultural history and geography, 

a) Trend of agricultural development. 

() Shifts of agricultural prr^duction. 

c) Relation of American to foreign agrirulidre. 
dl Supervision of Atlas. 

6 . Land uMisation. 

a\ lyond resources and utilisation. 

b) lyand settlement. 

e) I<and ownership and tenancy. 

7. Farm life studies. 

a) Co-operation and trend of co-operative movements as affect- 

ing the fanner's life and activities on the farm. 

b) Agricultural relations to other industries. 

c) Agriculture for industrial workers. 

d) Conditions of farm life as affecting national welfare. 

— • Exxbnsion wosk:< 

a] Publications and illustrative material, 
h] Farm management demonstrations. 

e) Farm labour supply. 

Other fann economics demonstrations. 


Their results for a number of farms where a given type of farming is 
practiced are useful not only to the farmers from whose farms the results 
were obtained, but are of value in showing other farmers how to improve 
their methods. From the standpoint of the public, cost of production 
studies provide the facts which give a basis for intelligent judgment 
upon the probable effects of any given legislation or other public activity 
upon the farmer as a producer and as a citizen. Cost of production stu- 
dies are, therefore, one of the means of providing the basic facts needed by 
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legislators and price commissions in comparing the profits of competing 
lines of production and estimating necessary prices. 

The Committee's Report gives a brief outline of the methods of cost 
investigations proposed, consisting of cost accountings, survey methods 
and questionnaires sent by post. The accounting method is based on 
complete records of all farm work and business transactions. Arrange- 
ments are made with farmers to keep detailed records of all operations 
and transactions in connection with the farm business. The work is super- 
vised by personal visits to the farm. Cumulative results of such work 
(farm accounting statistics) become increasingly valuable. 

By the survey method the necessary data are obtained from farmers 
by trained investigators. Some of the data are taken from the farmer's 
books ; some from the books of persons to whom the farmer sells and from 
whom he buys ; some from his bin, s^lo, and building capacities ; and some 
of the data are based on estimates made by the farmer. 

Some of the advantages of the survey method are : — (i) it is a relatively 
inexpensive method of securing records from large numbers of farms ; (2) 
records are obtained from all classes of farms ; and (3) records are obtained 
after the close of the farm year, so that, when desired, areas more repre- 
sentative of normal conditions may be chosen. By the survey method 
it is sometimes difficult to determine the amount of general expense and 
miscellaneous labour, and the proper basis for apportioning such items 
to different enterprises. I'^nlCsSS the investigator is thoroughly experienced 
in the subject that he is studying, some items of importance may be 
omitted. 

Both methods are useful and reliable when the work is carefully con- 
ducted. Either method may be used, but preferably both should be used. 
The detailed cost accounts serve as a check on the survey work, and the 
survey work shows the relationship of the farms on which cost accounts 
are kept to the average farm. The questionnaires sent by post can be 
used to advantage in securing supplementary data from large number 
of farmers. To seaire the best results the questionnaire should cover 
only a limited number of cost items and the questions should be direct 
and clear. A detailed grouping of cost items is suggested '*[by the Com- 
mittee for the farm cost accounting^work. 

977 ~ Clost and Receipts of Banana Cultivation in Columbia — Soc No. 912 of tills 

Review 

978 - Cost of Creating and Receipts from a Vineyard of S^oneless Grapes for E^ing. 

in California. — See No. of this Review. 

979 - Results of Statistics of Farm Aceounts hi Denmark during the Tear 1916-17. 

— lyARQBN, Prof. H. O., in Nordish JordbrWf's/onkning Year I, Part c, pp. 32-59. 

Copenliagen, 1919* 

The Danish Societies for the study of farming economy (" Dand- 
okonomiske Foreninger ") had, in 1918, about 220 farms inscribed in these 
societies which furnished accounts for the year 1916-1917 for statistical 
purposes* There were, however, in that year 707 farms, representing 
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an area of 27 000 hectares inscribed in the 25 accounts offices of their 
respective districts. These offices receive from the State a contribution 
- for the pay of the technical and accounting stafl. 

One third of these 220 farms were in Jutland and two thirds in the 
islands and they weie, for the greater part, owned by the farmers. The 
accounting methods used were the same as those adopted in 1913 by 
the Royal Danish Society of Rural Kcouomy 

Doc Ai. DATA. -- The 6 accounting offices in Jutland dealt with 18 
farms. As it uas chiefly a matter of farms cultivated by their proprie- 
tors, the balance slicets weie made out so as to show clearly the net 
receipts of the fanner, that is to say they took into consideration the 
interest on capital, the cost of work done by the owner and his family, 
and the]jrofits. The net revenue averaged, for all the farms, 400 fi. per ha., 
with differences, for the various accounting offices, of from 31 j to 502 fr. 
])er ha. On the other hand, for individual farms the differences weie 
from 48 to 1 425 fr. ])er ha. 

Only 2 accounting oflices calculated the remuneration of coital, 
which was 8 8 on an uveiage for 2^ farms in Kolding Hci teds, and 
9.4 % for II farms in Kolding Omegiis. 

The statistical elaboration of the accounting data include, as well, 
the examination of yields ol crops and livestock 

I'or the islands the data weie published in re}>orts oi the accounting 
office of the Agricultural Society ior Siaelland and in those of the 
accounting offices of Copenhagen and Odense. Table 1 shows the net 
revenue of these farms arranged according to ^\zc 


Iabi^K I. Nii yield and yield per cent for jatms in Odense, Omen^^, 
I andhof, at rammed accordimi to area Results for the vear iqi() 1917. 
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I'or 3 accounting offices, dealing with 123 farm*-, the average land 
capital i)cr ha, varied between 2 429 fr. and 3473 fr., and the average net 
yield (difference between the gross yield ami the working exj>enses, 
including taxes and management) varied between 250 fr. and 280 fr. per 
ha. The yield ]>eT cent varied between 8 r and 10 3 % for the different 
groups ; the variations between individual farms are much greater. These 
variations are partly explained by the small amount of homogeneity in the 
groups regarding the number of farms in each group. 
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Table II shows the best economic results of the farms during the 
period of the war — 

Table II. — Economic results of farms durmj^ the xmr. 
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Glnlral data — The central office for statistics of agricultural 
accounts has for the first time worked up the data collected by each 
accounting office in 1918. 

This central office of rural economics, the chief work of which is to 
elaborate the statistical data of agricultural accounts, was founded by the 
Royal Danish Soaety of rural economics 

The office is managed b> a committee chosen from the representatives 
of the principal agricultural societies, of trade councils and of Ihe statistical 
department 

After 3 years preliminary work, the office commenced work in the 
spnng of 1918 and the first results appeared in the autumn of that year. 
These results include the statistical elaboration of accounts documents 
received from 75 farms, of which 27 were in Jutland and 48 in the islands. 

The local accounting offices also made use of the accounts for pubU- 
cations and for research of a local character, but the work of the central 
office has been more complete and contains data regarding prices of crops 
and agricultural produce as well as quantities. 

The jirincipal results of the statistical work relatmg to these 75 farms, 
for the year 1916-1917, are set forth in Table III. 


Table III — 

- Accounts pcsuUs of 75 farn 

for the year 1916-1917. 
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These groups of farms are not yet suffideutly numerous for drawing 
general conclusions; besides the average data, so calculated, neutralise 
the influence of each factor of production which may characterise the man- 
agement of each farm. That is the reason why the statistical elabora- 
tion of the data includes also an analysis of capital, gross yield and net 
yield, so that the influence of different kinds of capital and branches of 
})roduction on the net return may be determined. Besides these accotmts, 
the ** Dansk Land Society piiblislied, in 1918, the results of its statistical 
work on 39 accounts chosen from among the best sent in by 6j farmers 
at a competition for agiicultural accounts. The results are reproduced 
in Table IV. 


Tabijv JV. - Rcstflh of acantuh for the year 1916-1917 submitted at 
a competition promoted by the Dansk Land Society, 
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The percentage yield of tlie 31 farms averaged 9.5 %. 

The percentage clistiibution of thenet receipts of the farmer 
between the capital eniidoyed, the woik done and the profit remaining 
aftei these mean- of pioduction have been paid for, is indicated in Table V. 
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Percentage distribution of net receipts of the farmer 
and how the net receipts are used. 
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for the 3 categories of farms classed according to the total capital repre- 
sent.Ki. The same table also gives, tor the same classes, the manner in 

[•»*] 
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which the net receipts arc used, in practice, by the different classes of far- 
mers, on a basis of 900 kronen (i 210 fr. at par) for waj^es of labour and 
5 % as the rate of interest on capital. 

For small farms the net receipts of the working farmer do not suffice 
for his private use, so that his excess requiiemcnts must come out of the 
working capital, thus decreasing by 4.7 % the net wealth of the farmer. 


AGRICUI.TURAL INDUSTRIES. 

980 - The Clnehona-Wlne Industiy in Piedmont. - piano, g., in Le smoni speHmntaii 
agyafie italiane, Vol. I.II, Nos. 5-6., pp. 291-304. Modena, 1919. 

For some years past in Piedmont, side by side with the vermouth 
industry, there has sprung up the manufacture of cinchona wine. 

The greatest number of factories is to be found in the provinces of 
Turin and Cuneo ; in the fomier preference is given to the use of white 
wines of high alcohol content, and in the latter to red wines of the Barolo 
and Barbaresco types. In these two provinces cinchona wines are also 
made from grapes which have been left for a long time on the stem after 
maturity and are aromatic, like the “ passito ” (withered) of Caluso, the 
muscat of Canelli, etc. 

Cinchona wines are pi pared by adding spirit and sugar to the selected 
wine and giving a bitter taste to the mixture with cinchona bark. Some 
factories do the latter operation directly with the bark (by maceration) 
and others j)repare beforehand the* alcoholic extract of cinchona (bymixing). 
In the first process finely powdered Calisaya ciuchona bark is mace- 
rated 5 days in the wine, at a temperature of about C., care being taken 
to stir the mixture frequently in order to help the extraction of the alka- 
loids and bitter principles in the bark, and to use closely covered vessels 
so as to prevent the loss of alcohol. At the end of the above period, the 
liquid is separated by decantation or filtering, and alcohol and sugar are 
added in the required proportions. In some ca.ses, where an aromatic 
product is desired, cinnamon, vanilla and cloves are added along with the 
cinchona bark. 

The mixing process consists in extracting the bark with alcohol in dis- 
placement apparatus, and in preparing the wine, to which sugar has 
previously been added, with the alcoholic extract of the bark. 

Before being put on the nnirkot, the wine thus prepared is kept for 
some days at a temperature of — 6 to — 90 C. to clarify and remove 
acidity from it, after which period it is filtered and bottled^ 

Some niakers prepare this wine by making the concentrated mast 
bitter, while others, to get a white product, decolorise red wine by treat- 
ment with 50-100 gm. of animal charcoal per hectolitre. 

Several years ago, chinchona wines were made exclusively for local 
use. and only in 1907 did foreign export in any quantity begin. The 
trade began with France, Switzerland and Germany and later extended 
to England, Argentina, Brasil, Uruguay and the United States; at present 
these wines are sent also to Greece, Egypt, the Italian colonies in Africa, 
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etc. Fairly large quantities have recently been sent to Albania. Cin* 
chona wine is sent out in bottles of about litre or in casks ; the former 
go mostly to Argentina, Brasil and the United States, the latter to France, 
Switzerland, Albania, Tripoli and Cyrenaica, 

A series of anal3rses (86) made by the authors and set out in tables 
show that cinchona wines contain from 10.35 to 20.25 % of alcohol by 
volume and from 3-(.g to 207 ®/oo of sugary matter. As a rule, however, 
they have 15 to 17 % of alcohol by volume and from 14 to 16 % of sugar 
compounds. 

The extract, not including the sugar, varies between 14 and 60 per 
thousand, total acidity between 2.17 and 7.65 per thousand and volatile 
acids between 0.36 and 2.55 per thousand. 

The ash varies between 1.24 and 3.36 per 1 000, the alkalinity of the 
ash from 4 to 25, and the glycerin from 3.37 to 8.29 per i 000. 

The alkaloid content lies between 0.34 and 0,97 per 1 000. 

In short, except for the difference in the bitter used, it may be sta- 
ted that cinchona wines show a marked similarity in chemical compos- 
sition to vermouth. ^ 


g8i - Wine made from Dried Figs. — Gakxno>Canina, U (R. Stassionc enologica Bperimen. 
tale dl AsU), in GtornaU vtntcolo ttahano, Year XLV, No. 30, pp 2 60 >2 61 . Casole Monfer- 
rato, July 27 1919. 

The author prepared in the laboratory a wine from dried figs, using 
fruit wliich had the following percentage comi>osition : — Water 26.00 ; 
reducing sugars, 45.60 ; dextrose, 24.60 ; levulo.se, 21.00 ; pentosans, 3.80 ; 
total nitrogen, 0.398; protein (N x 6.25), 2.50; ash 2.20, with an alka- 

Taruc 1 . Composition of dried mnst. 


Density nt C i 

Tutal extract 

Reducing suKurs 

Dry extras t without supirs. .... 
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trlwcn ) of ■«»>«;> «<;«>>- 
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Acidity with litmus 
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Tamle II. - Composition of dried fig tcinc. 


I (ituimues 

I 

1 pt'I lOOO 


Density of lig wine at I5®C. o.qq^o | 

Density of <Ustill;ile in terms of priinarV vohtinc ~ t 

o.y8yo, corro[M)U(Iiiii; t<' alcohol O3.400 
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Reducing sugars . . i.Ooo 
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Aiih • • 
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I 1.77'’ 
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7,00 


of N/i solution 
1 1.4 

17 d 


3H.00 

6.30 

31.70 

18.00 
5.60 

24.00 
16.80 

2 «iO 
(«. 8 o 


Unity (ofticial method), cxpie.ssed in cc. of normnl solution, equal to 18.80. 
and a phosphoric re.sidue expre.ssed in "ramnies eqinil to 0.176 ; total 
acidity by litmus test, 4.20 ; pcctic substance.^, celluhise, gums, etc. (by 
aifference), 18.00. 

On extracting i part of finely cut-up dried figs with 3 parts of hot 
water and then filtering, a must is obtained wliich has the composition 
shown in Table I. 

The must from dried figs niake^> an excellent culture medium for sac- 
charomycetes, on account of it.^ complete mineral composition and the pre- 
sence of proteolytic ferment.., whicli more or less thoroughly break up 
protein sub.stances into simpler and more easily assimilated nitrogenous 
compounds. 

With the help of strong alcohol-producing ferments, alcoholic fermen- 
tation was induced (at 280 C.), which was very brisk, until the sugars were 
almost completely decomposed. 
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Once fermentation was finished, the resulting liquid very quidclr 
became clear, of golden yellow colour (the pigment behaving differently 
from that of grapes) and had a not disagreeable taste, resembling beey 
more than figs. Alter lying a long time on the lees it acquired a bitter 
taste. Besides, in the case of natural fermentation, pathological" ferments 
such as mannitic and acescency may be produced, being favoured by 
the low acidity of the medium. 

This alcoholic hquor has the chemical composition shown in Table II. 

Examination of the anal5rtical results, especially of the ratios between 
the constituents of the alcoholic liquid (at the concentration indicated in 
Table II) shows essential differences from the corresponding values of 
grape wine ; thus : — 

1) The total acidity is slight and almost entirely lacking in tartaric 
acid, so that the ratio between the one and the other is nearly o % (against 
30-40 % in grape wines). The low value of the succinic acid with respect 
to the alcohol is also to be noted. 

2) The proportions of nitrogenous substances (especially amino- 
acids) are high. 

3) The same may be said of the proportions of pentosans and of 
ash, in which the phosphoric and sulphuric residues attain very high values. 

Hence these differences simplity the chemist's task in cases where 
dried figs are to be recognised in wines as a substitute for grapes or even 
entireley in place of these. 

982 o A New Mannose Ferment : Research in Italy. — Mbzzax>rolx, 0 ., in Stazioni 
spcrimenlali agrarie ttaliane, Vol. 1^1, Nos. 7-8, pp. 306-311. Modena, 1918. 

When the saccharification of residues from the manufacture of arti- 
cles in vegetable ivory or corozo is brought about by the use of dilute 
mineral acids, a reducing substance consisting of mannose is obtained. 
These saccharification liquids involve some diffculty in the complete fer- 
mentation of the mannose to industrial strength, literature on the sub- 
ject mentions several ferments capable of bringing about this fermentation : 
Saccharomyces apiculatiis, 5 . cerevisiae, Sake yeasts, some German yeasts, 
etc. The author has been able to try only the yeasts in his zymological 
collection, viz. S, apiculafus, a Dortmund yeast, some industrial yeasts 
from Brussels, Berlin, Kieff and one he isolated from Apulian products. 
The yeasts showing some fermentative power were S. apiculaius, the Dort- 
mund and the Sake, while the Apulian one turned out to be a true mannose 
ferment. Put in musts of d-mannose only, at different concentrations 
(from 3 to 12 ‘/o) » caused a regular and rapid alcoholic fermentation and 
gave a yield in alcohol (by volume) of from 57 to 58.3 %. 

This yeast may l>e regarded as a simple ferment ; some traces of phos- 
phate of ammonia are sufiicieut to enable it to cause complete fermenta- 
tion It brings about a good fermentation of dextrose, mannose, sorbose, 
saccharose and maltose, and weak femrentation of lactose, raffinose and 
inulin. 

Beet juice and molasses, wort of wheat and cane molasses, locust 
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beans, figs, etc., ferment with the same ease when aided by mannose fer- 
ments ; the duration of the fermentation does not exceed 32 to 48 hours ; 
all the sugar is transformed into alcohol or at least there remain only some 
traces of unfermentable sugars. The yield of alcohol, as a % of the sugar, 
was : 57.1 for wheat wort — 60.3 for beet juice — 61.2 for beet molasses 
wort — 58.75 for cane molasses wort. 

The size of the cell bodies of this yeast vary from 3 to 5 [x in length 
and 2 5 to 4 (jL in breadth; the optimum temperature is about 30^ to jo^C.; 
at 40^^ C. the yeast still acts well ; at C. the fermentation of sugar is 
no longer complete and at 50^ C. it is almost nil. 

This yeast, on account of its polyvalent enzymatic action on many 
sugars, will be available for use in distilling, especially for the fermentation 
of cane molasses. 

983 ~ The Fruits of Melfa Azedarach ; Their Possible Use for the Manufacture 
of Alcohol. — RiGOTAJiD, Iv, in L* Afironomie Coloniale^ Bulletin mensuel du JardinCo- 
lontaj. New Series, Year HI, No. 24, pp. 1 86-1 88. Paris, May- June, 1919. 

During a .sojourn at Marrakech (Morocco), the attention of the author 
(Assistant at the Jardin Colonial, France) was directed to the Meha Aze- 
darach ly. (Indian lilac, Chinese lilac), a shrub of fairly wide distribution 
in this part of Morocco, as in the whole Mediterranean basin, where it is 
not utilised except to ornament gardens, for which puri)ose it is sought 
after on account of its fine lilac flowers (1). 

As the yiidd of fruits is high, the author thought a laboratory exa- 
mination might suggest a use for the crop, and he analysed the fruits at 
the laboratory of the Jardin Colonial The following are the results of 
his research : — 

At maturity the fruit, of the size of a cherry, is neaily spherical, with fleshy peri- 
carp, soft, whitish in colour, translucent ; the odour is nauseating ; when dried the fruit 
}S wrinkled, and of a yellowish brown tint. The stone, which has 5 or 6 large meridional 
ribs, pierced at its polar axis, contains several kernels (5 or 6 meridional swellings, 3 or 
4 kernels developed only, although the fruit is originally 5 -celled). 


U)0 fruits air-dried (0.4^ % water in the pulp) weigh 81.1 gm. 

100 stones weigh 30.0 gm. 

100 kernels weigh 5.0 gm. 

IToportion of stone in air-dried fruit 37 ^0 

Containing proporUon of pulp 6$ % 

Proportion of kernel in stone, about .50 

Or, in the whole fruit ^ 18.5 

The kernel is of a dark brown purple tint, and oily. The outsitie pulp of the fruit, 
which has an .iccentuated sugary taste, on amiJysis gave: water 9.44% — ash a.i8 % 


— nitrogenous matter (i <7 \ 6.25) 12.15 % — directly reducing mater expresse ' as 


(i) The fruits are known to be used for making garlands, whence the names garland 
tree* “holv tree Different parts of the plant have vermifuge, an<l vomitive properties, 
which are made use of in some countries. (£d.) 


14 
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glucose ^7 % — reducing luatter after inversion, expressed as saccharose %, or, inall^ 
sufiiary matter 20.88 %. In relation to the whole fmit proportions ore : directly reducing 
sugars 16.91 % — reducing sugars after inversion 1,81 % — total sugars 18.72 % 

On account of their sugar content, it may be hoped to use the fruits 
of M, Az^darach in the preparation not of a fermented drink, as it appears 
they are fairly poisonous, but of alcohol by fermentation and distillation. 
If thi* fermentation is possible, it will yield, in alcohol at loo^ G. ly.. nearly 
10 % 01 the air-dried fruit. 

984 - The Sugar Industry in Japan. — BulleUn de VOffice Colomal, Year XII, No. 135^ 
pp. 196-197. i’arib-Melun, March, 1919. 

After getting possession of Formosa, where some sugar cane had al- 
ways been grown, the Japanese vsent agents to the United States to study 
the sugar industry, and encouraged its development in the island. The 
first refinery was set up in Japan in 1896 : at present there are 8, capable 
of turning out i 300 tons per day. The chief market is Cliina, where Ja- 
panese sugar is gradually supplanting that of Hongkong. 

The principal development centre is Formosa (Jofiwan), in Miich 
government assistance is most in evidence: the employment of experts, 
the setting up of scientific establishments and the loaning of machinery ; 
and the production there rose from 60 000 tons in 1902 to 75 000 in 1906 
and 406 000 in 1916. The first sugar factory was built in F'ormosa in 1900 ; 
at the picsent day there are 37 factories with a capacity of 27 240 tons 
of cane per day. 

985 - Method of Identifying Dried Sugar Beet and Mangels. — stan^k, v., in Zsit- 

schnft fur Zuckenndustric tn Bohmen, Year No. 6, pp. 291-293,2 tab. Prague, 

March, 1919. 

It is known that the dry matter of sugar beet contains less ash and 
much less alkali and nitrogen than the dry matter of fodder beet. The 
author has sought to establish, by determining the ash content, a means 
of distinguishing dried sugar beet and m .ngels. 

The material is dried and pounded in a porcelain mortar ; 7 to 10 gm. 
of the pow^der thus obtained is weighed out, desiccated and burnt ; the a§h 
is weighed, dilute cold hydrochloric acid added, filtered, and then the in- 
soluble residue is dried and calcined. In this way the weight of total ash 
is determined, and that of ash iasoluble in hydrochloric acid and also 
that of ash soluble in the acid. 

On analysing some samples of known origin, the author obtained 
the following data for the above three quantities (as percentages) r- - 
sugar beel 3.59 - 1.24 — 2.35 ; yellow mangel : 5.94 - 0.84 5.10 ; 
id : 6.50 — 0.28 - 6.22 ; white half-sugar beet : 4.67 • — 1.34 — 3*33; 
red mangel : y.U, - - 0.87 — 6.82 ; white half-sugar beet : 5.50 — 
0.19 ~ 5.31 ; sugar beet : 2.40 — 0.12 — 2.28. 

It will be seen that the dry matter of sugar beet contains from 2.28 
to 2 .j 5 % of ash soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid ; that of half-sugar 
beet from 3.33 to 5.31 %, and that of mangel from 5.10 to 6,82 %. 

Hence, it is possible, on the basis of these data, to distinguish mangel 
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beet from sugar beet when homogenous material is being dealt with. 
A content of soluble ash varying around 3 % would indicate a mixture 
of mangel and sugar beets. 

986 Flour Mills in China. — Chang, Y. in Bulletin iconomi^ue de I'lndochine^YcBX 
XXII, No. 13 p. 1 1 3. Haiioi-llaiphong, January -February, ioi9- 

Wheaten flour is used plentifully in the North of China. It was 
obtained first by primitive methods, and it is only since the last 20 years 
that the first flour mills made their appearance, first at Shanghai, then in 
other towns in China. The flour manufactured by Chinese methods is still 
used in large quantities, but that produced in the flour mills shows in- 
creased popularity as a result of its better quality. It is estimated that 50 
to 60 million dollars worth < f flour is produced in the flour mills of 
Shanghai alone per annum. 

Although the silk and cotton spinning mills (i) are mostly owned and 
managed by Europeans, the flour mills aie almost exclusively Chinese ; 
now, a certain amount of competition with Japanese flourmills is beginn- 
ing tu be felt. 

There are at present more than 36 flourmills, large and small, in China, 
at Shanghai, Nanking, Wuhu, Hankow, Chinang, Tientsin, Pekin, Wusieh,. 
Tsichow, Kaoyuei, Chinkiang and Tsinkiang ; it is reckoned there are 17 at 
Shanghai, 3 at Hankow, 5 at Wusieh, and one or two in the other localities. 
The 17 flourmills at Shanghai could supply 70 sacks of flour per day , but 
the majority do not work at night, and when the demand is scarce, they 
even cease work, only starting up again when market conditions are once 
again favourable. 

The flourmills can obtain in China all the wheat that they require. 
According to moderate estimates, China produces annually 26 0000 000 me- 
tric quintals of wheat, grown chiefly in the north, particularly in Manchuria. 

Compared with the total jiroduce from the flourmills, the sum total of 
the flour exports is insignificant. In 1914, the exports were only 339 839 
taels, and those of 1910, which rose to 9 oi() 589 taels seem to have been an 
exception. As a general rule, China is still obliged to import flour in a 
considerable quantity, and with her immense population, she ought to be 
able to provide work for many more flourmills than are now in existence. 

Most of the flour exported from China was sent to Japan for Japanese 
consumption or re-exportation to other countries. As a result of the lack 
of shipping facilities, Chinese merchants have not been able to export 
direct, and the strade has, therefore, ])assed into the hands of the Japanese. 

The latter have not only seized the export trade to other countries, 
but also to other districts of China, such as Foochow, Svatow, Canton, etc., 
which are connected with vShanghai by Japanese lines. It is significant that 
they trade with their clients nt a month from sight, whilst the Chinese mer- 
chants, through lack of money, require immediate payment. 


(i) Sec No 885 of this Revtew. {Ed \ 
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In order to stimulate the progress of the milling industry an exchange 
has lately been opened up and an extension of this is under consideration. 

987 - Hydration Capacity of Glnten from Strong” and ^Weak” Flours. — 

Gortnbr, K . A. (Division of Agricultural Biochemistry, Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station) and Dohbrty, P. H. (Oregon Agricultural College), in Journal ol 

AgrtcuUural Research, Vol. Xlll, pp. 389-4X&, No. S, ty diagr., bibliogr. of 19 works. 

Washington, May 20, 1918. 

It is well known that there are many variations in the baking quality 
(or adaptability for breadmaking) of flour prepared from different wheats. 

The hard spring wheats, especially those of the northern portion of 
the Great Plains area of North America, produce a flour of superior 
baking qualities. To differentiate between these qualities of flour, the 
terms ** strong'' and weak ” are used. 

According to the definition adopted by the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, a wheat is termed strong when the flour is 
capable of making large well piled loaves. In a similar way, W. Jago and 
W. C. J\G() {The Technology of Breadmaking, l^ondon, 1911) define strength 
of flour as “ the measure of the capacity of the flour for producing a 
puffed up dough and a bold, large volumed, well risen loaf 

The authors make a rapid survey of previous work dealing to this 
question, then describe their investigations with a view to determining 
the possibility of a correlation between the baking quality of the flour 
and the hydratation capacity of gluten, and if it docs exist, in deter- 
mining its correct constitution. 

They present, in the form of tables and diagrams, the data showing the 
increase or decrease of water imbibition obtained by the immersion of 
weighed discs of gluten, manufactured from carefully selected flours in 
solutions of lactic, acetic, boric, phosphoric, hydrochloric, oxalic acids of va- 
rious concentrations, with or without the addition of 0.005 molecular concen- 
tration of certain salts. In addition to this, they give analyses of flours, 
with determinations of the soluble ash, of specific conductivity of flour 
extract, percentage of moist gluten, percentage of dry gluten, percentage 
of ash in dry gluten, and laitly, the results from baking tests. 

From the complete data, the authors draw the following conclu- 
sions ; - 

Although the moist glutens from these flours differ widely in their bak- 
ing quality and physical properties, they are hydrated to almost exactly the 
same degree. The gluten from a weak flour has, in comparison to that of 
a strong " flour, much lower maximum hydratation capacity, because it 
shows a much meaner degree of hydratation when it changes from a ‘"gel" 
to a “ sol 

There are two types of imbibition curves. Dilute solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid and oxalic acid cause the gluten to rapidly imbibe water, 
while, at slightly stronger concentrations of acid, water is actually extract- 
ed from the moist gluten. Dilute solutions of lactic, acetic, phosphoric 
acids make the gluten imbibe water strongly, but stronger acid solutions 
only diminish the imbibition slightly. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
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of the add is not the only factor which influences imbibition, but 
the anion and the undissodated molecules, as well as their relative 
absorption by the protein, must, in all probability, be taken into consi- 
deration. 

The addition of inorganic salts to an acid solution lowers the relative 
imbibition of gluten placed in these solutions. Glutens from the differ- 
ent flours react differently to the addition of inorganic salts. 

The add i nd salt contents are not responsible for the difference between 
** strong and weak glutens. 

The supposition that the differences in physical conditions observed in 
glutens derived from some flours are due solely to the presence or ab- 
sence of a double electrical layer round the colloidal particles, is not consist- 
ent with the facts recorded in this paper. A “ strong ” gluten appa- 
rently differs from a “ weak gluten even at the isoelectric point. 

There is an intrinsic diifeience between the glutens derived from the 
weak and strong flours. The physico-chemical properties of the glutens 
from the various flours are not identical, and they would not be identical 
even if the flours had originally the same acid and salt contents. 

The difference between a strong and weak gluten is apparently simi- 
lar to that which exists between a nearly perfect colloidal gel with very 
pronounced physico-chemical ])ropcrlies (sttch as pertain to emulsoids) and 
a colloidal gel, in which these ])ropertics one much less marked. The au- 
thors suggest that these differences may be due to the size of the gluten 
particles, and that at least some of the x>iirticles comprising the weak glu- 
ten may be nearer the boundary bet^Veen the colloid and crystalloid 
states of matter, than is the case with the strong glutens. 


988 - Ihe Use of Lime Water iu Breadmaking. — No. sn of this Review. 


98g - Chemical Analysis of Wheat Flour Substitutes and of Bread Made with these 
Substitutes. ■— X<e Clerc, T. a. and Websling, in U.S. Dept. Agr, Bulletin, 

No 701, pp. 13 , 7 pi. Washington, Sept. 20, iqi8. 

All the loaves analysed by the authors were made with mixtures com- 
posed of 75 % white wheat flour, and 25 % substitutes. The substitutes 
were as follows : — 

(1) Poor in proteins and rich in carbohydrates (.starch from banana, 
tapioca, colocasia, chestnuts, potatoes, and sweet potatoes). 

(2) Grains and cereals (rice, maize, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 

sorghum, millet). « 

(3) Flour from leguminous seeds (beans, peas, chick peas, soya, 
groundnut}. 

(4) By-products (bran, wheat germ, decorticated cotton cake, soya 

cake). 

A series of tables shows a detailed analysis of the wheat flour, of each 
Of the substitutes, and the bread made with the wheat flour alone, or with 
that plus 25 % of each of the substitutes. The anal3rtical data concem- 
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ing the different loaves are calculated either on the dry matter or on a 
substance containing 35 % moisture, whicb makes them comparable. 

All the bread containing the wheat flour substitutes, (except when a 
starch or rice flour is used) were, compared to the bread from wheat alone, 
richer in mineral substances (they varied between 1.28 and 2.19 %); 
the differences between the various loaves with regard to fat content (which 
varied from 1.12 to 9.45 %) were only obvious when the flours from soya 
or groundnut were used ; the number of calories per kt;. does not vary much 
fpr the different breads (from 2630 to 3080) ; the protein content varies from 
7 %, when starch is used as a substitute, to 14.9 %, when the soya cake is 
used, and to 15.87 % when the decorticated cotton cake is employed. All 
^ the percentages relate to the bread with 35 % moisture. 

The colour of the bread made with these substitutes was more or less 
similar to that of the substitute enii)loyed. 

990 ~ The Oilseed Industry in Italy. — Gbrvaso, O., in Comttaio naxtonale per U tartffe 
doganali e per i trattaU dt cpmmercio, Ufficto tecntco per VagncoUura e le tndustrie 
agrane. Part pp. ]<-3 , Home, 1919 ^ 

In addition to olive oil, Italy produces notable quantities of edible 
oils from oleaginous seeds (220 000 to 230 000 quintals per annum), but these 
seeds are largely imported from abroad. 

Amongst the home-grown seeds which are used for the production 
of edible oils, it is important to note in th<^ first place those from colza 
and rape, the cultivation of which has a certain importance in the 
northern plains of Italy, not exceeding 000 to 40 000 ha. and serving 
chiefly as todder; the oil produced prob ibly does not exceed 20 000-30 000 
quintals, and it is principally required tor the cheese .trade. 

With the exception of linseed, the oil of which is used as food only in a 
few parts of North Italy, the groundnut is also cultivated in Italy and has 
spread to a certain extent in the provinces of Naples and Salerno. The 
extension of this crop is impeded by the fact that it necessitates irrigation 
or at least frequent rainfall, as it now stands, the production is limited to 
a few thousands of quintals. Lastly, oil is also extracted from maize seeds, 
from nuts and from grape pips. Under the prevailing conditions of Ita- 
lian agriculture, the cultivation of sesame, of sunflower, poppy, and soya 
are of little importance. It can be estimated that the total quantity 
of edible oils extracted from oil -seeds grown in Italy does not exceed 
50 ooo-f)0 000 quintals. 

The quantity of edible oils made in Italy from oil seed imported from 
foreign countries is much more important. According to information 
furnished by the manufacturers, there are in Italy 6 factories of some im- 
portance wliich use in all 400 000 quintals of oil seeds (chiefly groundnut 
and colza); 4 other small factories which use 20 000 qtls. of seed groundnut 
and sesame), and lastly the small maize oil factories (germs of maize grain) 
which should preferably be termed oilcake factories, their final object being 
to manufacture oil cakes from maize destined for cattle feeding. The aver- 
age oil produced from oil seeds is calculated at 40 % of the weight, so that 
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the total product is estimated at i6o 000-170 000 qtls. of which 
120 000-130 000 is intended for human consumption. 

Including the above mentioned oils (nuts, grape pips, etc , and a cer 
tain quantity of linseed oil destined for edible use), it can be presumed that 
the quantity of edible oils manufactured in Italy, either with home grown 
or imported seed, amounts to about 180 000 quintals. 

The oil cakes must be considered as a very important by-product of 
the oil-seed iiidustry (i). 


Trade tn oil seed cakes 


\ anctles 


It than 
uitimt 

Imports 

hxportb 

Amount 
destined lor 
consumption 



quintals 

quintals 

quint ils 

quintals 

■Groundnut 


5 000 




5 000 

Copra 


^5 000 

^0 000 

— 

O5 000 

Colza 


go 000 

- 

— 

Qo 000 

lvUi««eed 

1 

2 50 000 

• — 

— 

25c) 000 

Castor oil 


1 00 000 

— 

- 

IOC) 000 

Sesame 

1 

1^0 000 

20 000 

100 100 

Oo 000 

Miiizc 

1 

000 



— 

go 000 

Sundry . . 

• • 

20 QUO 

20 000 

— 

40 000 


1 otals 

139 •99 

19 999 

199 999 

799 999 


Such are, according to the information furnished by the manufacturers, 
the average amount^' of oil-seed cakes produced and consumed 'ii Italy for 
the feeding of cattle and as manures. With the exception of the oilcakes 
obtained from castor oil, the oil of which is not edible, and of linseed 
cake the oil of which is destined only in '•mall quantity for alimentation, 
and of that of copia, the oil of which is only intended partly for the 
production of butter substitutes and oil, the industry of edible oils from 
oleaginous seeds produces about 300 000 qmntals of oil cakes. 

The figures above-mentioned demonstrate that the oil industry 
has become very important in Italy, which is an important olive-oil 
producing country That signifies that the industry has sucfi elements 
of vitality and success, that it can exist side^y side with the agricultural 
olive oil industry properly so-called 


(i) See INTFRNATIONAL iN&TiTtTTE OF AORici'i THRE The International Moiemcnt of 
Concentrated Cattle Foods No. i and following isbues {Ed ) 
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991 - Fat and OU Industry in Russia. -- insMut CoUmtai Mansitu, HuUsHn dis^ 

Maiteres grasses. No. i, pp. 32-35* Paris 1819. 

From the Russian Chamber of Commerce at Paris, the following infor- 
mation with regard to animal and Vegetable fats and oils has been received. 

Butter. - The annual production of butter increased to 9 million poods 
(i pood — 3(1.07 lb.) in 1913, according to the reports based on the transport 
data for this merchandise on all the railroads in Russia. In addition to this 
amount, and during the same year, 4 770 000 pcods were exported to other 
countries, and the home consumption was 4330000 poods; the pro- 
duction of butter during 1917 was registered at 4 500 000 poods, owing to 
the considerable diminution in the butter output in Siberia, the principal 
seat of this industry, where frc m 6 000 000 poods, the usual rate of produc- 
tion, it fell to 3 500 000 poods during 1917. In the same way, butter pro- 
duction in European Russia is also on the decrease : from 3 million poods, 
it has fallen to i million 

Jbais from pig, 01, coii' and sheep.— It appears that there are no sta- 
tistics of the production of fats in Russia The fats from the sheep, com^ and 
ox are used localUy, as much in the small refineries as in the soap works 
which employ fats as raw material, with the result that these fats have 
escaped the traiivSport statistiCvS. In any case it can be approximately 
estimated for the year 1917 at 7 500 000 poods, basing the estimate on 
the fact that the legislative areas in European Russia alone ought to have 
supplied 6 million poods of fats during the year mentioned. 

On the other hand, Jsiberia and Turkestan should supply about 2 500 000 
po( ds, consequently, the total sum of the production of ox, cow and sheep 
ff*ts should give 7 500 000 poods, the higher figure noticed. The production 
of these materials in 1913 was 7 500 000 poods, and as there is no reason to 
count on any reduction the same figure can be definitely taken for 1917. 

Sunflower oil . — Sunflo\er seed cake has been hithero exported, and 
from the statistics on hand, the amount of this oil produced in Russia can 
be estimated, since, 100 poods of sunflower gives on an average 43 poods of 
oilcake, 23 jioods of oil, and 35 poods of husk. 

During the year 1913, 20 million poods of sunflower cake was 
exported , consequentl> the total quantity of seed which lias served for 
oil fabrication has been about 45 million poods, and this has produced about 
II millions poods of oil. This figure has been confirmed by the rail transport 
statistics. In fact, according to these statistics, during 1913, 10 million 
poods were exported from the supplies of Kouban and of the Don, as well as 
flic legislative areas of Saratof, Voroncge, and Tambof (the principal centre 
for the culti\ ation of sunflower and the production of this oil) ; if to this 
is added that transported by water from the legislative area of Saratof, 
wliich has escaped the rail transport statistics, and that used for home con- 
sumption (ii million poods), the figure quoted alone is easily reached. 

On the other hand, this figure for the annual production of sunflower 
oil is likewise confirmed by the data concerning the general crops of stm- 
flower in Russia On 1912 the harv’^est rose to 44 % million poods ; in 1913 
to 42 million pcods , in 1914 to 50 million poods; as to the production of 
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sunflower oil in 1917, it ought hardly to have exceeded 9 million poods, as a 
result of the probably bad harvest in the legislative area of Saratof, of 
Tanibof , and in part of the legislative area of Voronege. There is equally 
a reason to discount a certain amount o^ng to the difficulties of manu- 
facturing under the present circumstances. 

Linseed oil. - In order to estimate the production of linseed oil, the 
statistics of the export of linseed cake to foreign countries <^hould be 
made use of, as they undergo the same fate as the sunflower oilcakes 
(they are almost entirely exported), vhile 100 poods of linseed give 
70 poods of cakes, and 28 poods of oil. During 1913, 11 Sooooo poods of 
linseed cake was exported. 

Consequently the total w^eight of linseed produced in Russia rose 
to a level of 17 million poods, which has given 4 700 000 poods of lin- 
seed oil. 

The estimated output of linseed oil in 1917, in spite of the prohibition 
of exportation of linseed, should have reached 3 million poods. 

Thi^ reduction ought to be attributed to the fact that part of the dis- 
trict in wliich the linseed has been cultivated was invaded by the enemy 
and also to the fact that there was a certain decrease in the linseed sown 
in the interior of Russia. 

}Icmp oil. — If the exports of oilcake can prove useful in calculating 
the figures for the production of linVed oil and sunflower oil in RUvSsia, 
it is not pO‘^sible to ascertain the amount of hemp oil, seeing that a large 
part of the hemp oil cakes is consumed locally, and cons*s|uently does not 
appear in the statistic reports. During IQ13, 3500000 poods of hemp 
cake were exported. Now^, 100 poods of hempseed produce on an average 
75 poods of oilcake and 22 poods of oil. The minimum quantity of hemp 
oil, based on the oil cake exj^ort figures, ought then to be ii million poods ; 
but in reality, the oil produced is very much more. According to agricultural 
statistics, the total area of land used for hemp plantations was 543 000 
deciatines (i) , and as a result the total harvest has been i() million 
poods. If the 3 million poods necessary for seed, and 1 million poods ex- 
ported to other lands are deducted, there remains for the manufacture 
of oib 12 million poods of hemp seed, and this should produce 2 500 000 
poods of oil. 

CotUm oil. - The amount of cotton oil manufactured in Russia can be 
calculated from to the cro]) of ginned cotton, which, for the last few years 
is shown as follows : 

1912 » • • 13 million poods 

M million poods 

1911 27 million poods 

1025 27 million poods 


(i) I dectatine = 1.09 hectares « 2.70 acres, {Ed.) 
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Assuming that 2 poods of cotton seed give i pood of ginned cotton, 
the total quantity of cotton seed can be estimated thus : — 

26 million poods in 1912 
28 » » » 1013 

34 * » » igi4 

54 » » » 1915 

The proportion ot oil produced from the seed is on an average, 50 %, 
and taking this figure as a basis, it can be concluded that theoretically the 
quantity of cotton oil produced in Russia for the season 1916-17 would 
have been 7 million poods. For the year iqi j in which the harv'^est amount- 
ed to 28 million poods, the manufacture of oil reached 4 200 000 poods. 
But, certainly, as facts show that there were some seeds of bad quality, and 
that part of the crop w^as used as cattle food, the true amount of produc- 
tion of cotton oil should have been 5 500 000 poods for the fiscal year IQ15-16 
and 3 million poods for the fiscal year 1913. 

The production of cotton oil during 1917 will not ha\'e exceeded 3 mil- 
lion poods, because of the decrease in the area sown which was abouf 50 % 
as compared with iQi(). 

Soya, olive, coconui, and palm oih. - All these oils were, before the 
war, entirely imported from abroad ; in the year 1913, the importation of 
these oils amounted to 700 000 poods. Coconut oil is, however, manufac- 
tured in Rus.sia with imported copra ; during IQ13 the importation of 
copra ro.se to 4 million poods ; which produced 2 300 00 poods of coconut 
oil. At the present time owing to the war, imx)ort into Russia of all these 
oils, including copra, has completely .‘■topped 

Other oils > - Mustard, rape, colza, etc, — During 1913, 9 500 000 poods 
of oilcake from all the oleaginous seeds were exported ; from this amount, 
I 500 000 poods of copra oilcake must be deducted, as well as i million 
poods of cotton cakes ; wliich leaves for mustard, colza, rape, and other 
oilcake a total of 7 million poods. As the employment and consumption 
of these oilcakes in the home country is very small, the quantity ol exported 
oilcakes can be taken as equal to the true amount of production of 
the oils from these .species. Now, 100 poods of mustard, rape, and colza 
seed give about 70 poods of oilcakes, and 20 poods of oil. Combining 
these facts with the exportation of 7 million poods of oilcake from these 
Species, the production of these oils can be estimated at 2 million poods. 

The production in the year 1917 ought be .similar to that in 1913, 
that is to say, 2 million poods. 

(reneral situation. - If a general survey is made of the production of 
all the vegetable oils, for the year 1913, a total weight of 25 700 000 poods 
will be arrived at. 

A comparative table of the annual production, imports and exports 
of fats (Innlaud excepted) is given below (p. 1003). 

According to the statistical reports, the number of oil works in Russia 
in 1913 was 455 ; out of this number, 307 large factories produce 
rS 500 000 poods of oil per annum ; 148 other less large factories 
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Production, importation and cxpoAatiofi of fats and oils in Russia 
in 1913 and 1917 [in thousand of poods). 




1613 



1617 





Balance 




Balance 


Pro- 

Impor- Expor- 

for 

Pro- 

Impor- 

Eaeper- 

for 


duction 

tation tatioo 

consum- 

ption 

duction 

tation 

tation 

consum- 

ption 

Butter 

Fats from pigs, cattle and 

<) 000 

90 4 700 

4 33 <^' 

4500 

— 

— 

4500 

sheep . . 

7 000 

2 510 30 

9 98 oj 

7500 

— 

— 

7500 

Total of animal fats . 

Otis : 

16 666 

! 

3 666' 4 766 

! 

- - -| 

1 1 

14 316 

It 666 

— 

— 

IX ••• 

Sunflower ..... 

1 1 000 

— ! 240' 

10 760 

9 000 

— 



9 000 

Uinseed 

4 

— ] 26' 

4 <>74' 

3 000 

— 

— 

3 000 

Hemp . ... ... 

2 500 

— 1 0 

2494 

2 500 

— 

— 

2 500 

Cotton . 

3 000 

— ! — 1 

3 000 

! 3 000 

— 

— 

3 000 

Soya 

— 

235 •— 1 

! 235 

— — ■ ] 

— 

— 

— 

OUve 

Coconut 

1 

0 

0 

i 3^2! — , 

' . 1 

1 205 -- , 

1 302 

f ! 

1 — 1 

— j 

— 

— 

Palm 



1 2 705 

! H 

— 





Other oils . . 

2 000 

1 - 

! 1 807 

I 

1 000' 

— 

— 

I 000 

Total of oils . 

S6 766 

- 

743 | 465 ^ 

36 677! 

1 1 

18 666 

— 1 

j 

18 666 

General totals . 

4 S 666 

3 343' 6 355 

! • 1 

1 

46 387 i 

I 

36 666* 

i j 

! 

j 

36 666 


have not furnished exact details concerning their production. However, 
if the approximate amount from these latter factories is established, and if 
it is noted that the production from 307 oil works is doubtless diminished, 
it can be concluded that the general amount of vegetable oil in Russia fixed 
at 25 million poods is exact and corresponds to the identical production. 
Taking the principal centres, the despatch of vegetable oils by rail during 
the years 1912-1913-1914 was, for 25 legislative areas and provinces, 
14 080 000, 16 319 000 and 14 432 000 poods respectively. These figures 
do not include the transport of cotton oil, the production of which can be 
estimated at 3 million poods. 

992 - Fats and Oils in Bulgaria^ — H. B. in the R&vi^e de Chimie IndustriellCy Year 
XXVITI, No^ 327, pp. 94. Paris, March 1919, 

The anntial consumption by Old Bulgaria of edible oils reaches 
3400 tons, of which 2400 is imported; in addition to this the industry 
uses 800 tons of fats and oils, 600 of which comes from foreign lands. 

The indigenous production of oil-seeds is greater than the consumption, 
but, because of the defective and rudimentary treatment of the oil in the 
country, it is usual to export the seeds, so that oil produced by the native 
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industry is insufficient for the home consumption ; the plant and methods 
of work should be improved. ^ 

The only soap factory which has worked without interruption since 
the war is that at Kostinbrod, where bone fats are extracted. The supply 
for the army in 1917-18 amounted to 288 842 kg. of glycerin, 1500 kg. 
of lubricant oils for automobiles and 19 000 kg. of leather fats. In 1916-17, 
the soap production was 384 866 kg. 

993 ^ Rubber Seed Oil. — Dubosc, a , in Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, Year XVI, 

No 183, pp 9785-9786. Paris, May 15, 1919- 

One litre of rubber seed weighs 3(^4 gm. and contains 52 % oil and 6 % 
water. The oil is a pale yellow liquid, with a smell similar to that of 
linsted oil, and the following are its physical constants: Refractive index, 
1472 , saponification number, 191Q , iodine number, 1308 ; Reichert- 
Meissl nmnber, 0,30 ; Hkhner number, 95.37. 

Tliis oil can be iitilised in a soap-maHng, in the preparation of oil 
paints, varnish, and burnt oils ; it can also be employed in the manu- 
factures of oiled papers and fabrics for use as substitutes for iifindow 
glass. 

The author has tried it for the prei)aration of artificial materials, 
and has stated that it behaves in the same way as linseed oil, and gives 
good hl^ck imitations. 

994 - Grape Oil from the Canadian Vine {Vitis hederacea). --BoiieUtno deWAsso- 

ctazione ttaltana Pro ptantc mcdtcinah,aromahche ed aUre uUh, Year II, No 4, pp. 56-59. 

Milan, April, 1919. 

The Ca'nadiati Vine (Parthenoassm quinqucjoha Planch. — Vttis 
hederacea Khrh.) a native of North America, is very well known throughout 
Europe as an ornamental plant. Professors S. EaCHini, and G. Dorta 
havo made a study of the fruits from the point of view^ of their oil content 
wdth the following results : ~ 

Composition of the fruit: Grape stalks 15 0 ; grapes 84.4 %. 

Chemical compositions of the pulp andsktn^ fleshly gathered fruits) : — Water 3.30 %; 
crude protein 20.11 %; fibre 11.26 %; ash o 18 %; nitrogen -free extiatt 24 15 %. 

Chemical composition of fresh atr-dricd seed: Water 13 05 , crude oil ii 80; fibre 18.00; 
ash 5 22 ; phosphoric anhydride in the ash 2 3^ protein 12 68 ; nitrogcn-free extract 39.27 %. 

Oil extracted from the pips. — The oil obtained from the pips 
carefully separated from the pulp by pressure and extraction by means of 
solvents, is liquified at a normal temi)erature and has a green or dark yel- 
low colour with a smell similar to nuts, and a sweet and agreeable taste. 

They possess the following characteristics : 

Sp. gr. at 1 50 c — 0.9215; refractive index n *5 =« 1.4778; saponification number 
189,2-180 6; iodine number 131.4-141,6; fixed fatty acids 93,97 %; volatile fatty adds nil; 
non saponificable 144 % 

Characteristics of the fatty acids: Iodine number 144.6; mean molecular weight 281 .2; 
iodhfe number of liquid fatty adds 148.8-149.9. 

The so/id fatty acids in the oil from the pips does not exceed 3 % ; 
they melt at a temperature of 57.6^ C. and their average molecular 
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weight = 261.4 ; they are composed of palmiticr acid ; no stearic add has 
found. The liquid faUy acids are composed of oleic and linoleic adds. 

Oil extracted from the pulp and skin. - - The oil from the pulp 
and sldn obtained by pressure or by means of solvents is olive green with 
an agreeable odour, and has an a‘‘tringent taste. At a normal temperature 
it forms a mass of buttery consistency with a crystalline appearance; 
it bleaches quickly and turns rancid in the air and light. Its character 
istics are: — 

Refractive index, 1.4722; saponification number, 1 92.3-1 93.3; iodine number, 90.3 ; 
tized fatty adds, 94 %; volatile fatty adds, nil; Non saponificable ditto 1.67 %. 

Characteristics of fatty adds: Iodine number, 1.4-9;. 6; mean molecular weight, 278.8; 
iodine number of the liquid fatty adds, 110.2. 

The solid fatty acid content of pulp and skin oil is about 10 % and 
consists of palmitic acid. The liquid fatty acids are oleic and linoleic. 

Conclusions. - These researches show that the grape in Canada con- 
tains 2 kinds of oil ; in the pip, a oil liquid at the normal temperature, 
belon^ng to the group of semi-drying oik, containing a large amount of lin- 
oleic acid ; and in the pulp and skin, an oil of a buttery consistency, that is 
to say, containing a greater quantity of solid fatty acid and, amongst 
the liquid fatty acids, a preponderance of oleic acid, but only a small 
amount of linoleic acid ; thi^ fact does not occur often in the composition 
of other fruit 011 a single plant. 

995 - Oil of Fenugreek. — Wunschendorff, 11. E. (Chef de travaux ^ la Faculte de Me- 
dicine d’ Alger), in the Journal de Pharmacie et de C/itmie, Year III, S, 7, Vol XIX, 

No. II, pp. 30^-398. Paris, June i, 1919 

The seeds of fenugreek contain about 7 % of a bright golden yellow 
oil with a disagreeable taste and smell, characteristic of drying oils. It does 
not give the elaidin reaction. Spread thinly on a glass plate, it solidifies 
rapidly and gives a fine golden yellow varnish, insoluble in ether. 

This oil dissolves in ether, benzene, sulphide of carbon, and petro- 
leum ether ; in cold, absolute alcohol, only at 1 in 20, but if heated, a 
larger proportion dissolves ; acetone only partly dissolves it. 

The following is a list of the general characteristics : 


Density at 15" C 

0.9471 

Acidity . . 

3.20 % 

Refractive index 

1.4771 

Solid fatty acids . . . . 

92.90 » 

Deflection in oleo-refractometer 

43 ® 

Volatile fatty acids . . 

1.50 » 

Saponification index 

i 8 o ..'5 

Umsaponifiable matter . . 

6.90 * 

Iodine number 

Maxjmbn:^ Index 

1.37.8 

98 9® 

Phosphoric anhydride . . 

0.55 » 


The oil has a 6.25 % lecithin content and a 0.50 % ph)dosterin 
content. 

The chief fatty acids are linoleic and palmitic ; the linoleic and oleic acids 
exist in much small proportions. 

Pltytosterin melts at 132.5® C., and its acetate at 131® C. 
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996 - The on of Ceraioihhca sestmo/dea. — ricbasos, Bolkm e., in Th* 

Analyst t Vol* XlylV, No. 120, pp. 233-234. I/ondon^ July, 1919. 

The seeds of Ceratotheca sesamoides, which very doscly resemble 
those of Sesamum indicum, are reddish brown in colour, and a little larger 
than the latter. 

The author after examination of a specimen which came from the Gold 
Coast, and which wa.s known there under the name c'f “ Bunqu ma- 
naged to extract from the seeds by the aid of petroleum ether, 35.47 % 
of pale yellow oil. The following analytical figures were obtained : — 
saponification value 190.20 ; unsaponifiable matter 1.53 % ; iodine value 
110.60; refractive index at 40‘'’C (Zeiss) 59.60; free fatty acids 0.63 %; 
specific gravity 0.9163. 

This oil is edible and with its low fatty acid content it is specially 
adaptable for use in the manufacture of edible oils. If the seed could be 
collected in sufficiently large quantities, the oil would doubtless be of com- 
mercial value for use in the uianufacture of margarine, etc. 

997 - Experiments on the Use of Wood Oil and Candlenut Oil in Soap-MScing.- 

IIEIM, 1 '. aud Dfxhotel, 1 C., in Bulletin de I'Office colonial^ Year XII, No. 135,. 

pp. 1 71 -1 77. Paris-Melun, March, 1919. 

1 . Wood On,. ' Wood oil {Aleuriks cordata Miill. Arg.) the ** Cay 
trau " "'Cay dan son of the Tonkinese, cultivated or wild in Annam 
and Tonkin supplies from its seed kernel a dry oil which is in current use 
in China, and called in English trade Tungil, China Wood oil or simply 
Wood oil. It is a colourless or pale yellowish oil, without smell, viscous, 
and used in Indo-China as lacquer oil. 

From the kernel a pale yellow oil is obtained by cold pressing and 
a dark brown oil by hot pres.sing. 

These distinctly drying oils, do not solidifiy in the cold. Although the 
predominant diydng (qualities of wood oil seem to indicate useful 
characteristics for the preparation of oil for pictures or for varnish or to 
obtain plastic materials analogous to linoxin or gum oils, it ought to 
be exi)erimented with in a soap factory. The tyj)c of drying oil — linseed oil 
(with which wood oil is called to compete with more and more) — is 
generally used for oil paint and plastic materials ; it is used on a fairly 
large scale in the manufacture of soft soaps, especially in the North 
of I'rance, and in Belgium. In conjunction with linseed oil, wood oil 
seems a priori appropriate to the manufacture of potassic soft soaps,, 
and tliis has been investigated by the authors. 

The sample with wliich the experiments were carried out had a light 
amber colour, and possessed a faint odour of rancid oil ; it resisted cold 
and dried readily; its density at 15® was 0.939 and its saponification 
number was 206. The researches showed that wo(»d oil is saponified a 
little less easily than linseed oil, that it cannot be used alone in the 
man'ifacture of soft soap of normal yield but that it could be used in 

(i) For Akvntes and their oil, sec i?., Apr., iqi2. No. 66 ; i?.. Die., 191:, No. 9; 
/?., Oct., X9i4» No. 8c)o; 7?., May, 1Q17, No. 436. (Ed.) 
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making summer soft soap to a large extent by mixing the linseed oil in 
considerably larger quantities with it. The experiment made in this way 
tised 70 % of linseed oil and 30 % wood oil. 

If the production of the seed increased to a larger and more regular 
extent inlndo-China it would be possible to extract from the seed in 
the second heat pressure, a brown oil, as manufactured in Japan. The me- 
thod of extraction used by the Tonkin natives, leaving a considerable 
proportion of oil in the oilcakes, would make it possible to utilise for the 
soap making this brown oil from the second pressure, as oil for paintings 
and varnish. 

Candlknut oil. - '' Indian Walnut or ** Candle nut ” Aleuntes 
inloha Forst ==/!/. moluccana Wild), the Cay-lai May-ly of the 
Tonkinese, yelds at Tonkin and in Annam an exceedingly dryng oil, 
used, in the same way as wood oil, as lacquer oil. Cooked in the usual 
way, candlenut oil will give a dryng oil comparable to burnt wood oil 
and superior to linseed oil, from brilliance and drying qualities. 

Candlenut oil can be used in a soap factory just like wood oil. 

The oil with wliich experiments were made was straw coloured; 
density 0.928 ; saponification number 193 , it had a faint* rancid odour, 
and dried rapidly. 

The results of these experiments indicate that candlenut oil would 
doubtless make a summer soft soap, but that is preferable to have a more 
easily saponifiable and transparent type of soft soap for 1 he final product 
by mixing this oil with linseed oil or with other “ hot-drawn '' oils in order 
to make an oil adaptable for this pur|)ose. An experiment made with 50 % 
candlenut oil and 50 % linseed oil ga\ e a translucid soap of good 
consistency. 

An experiment for the manufacture of a hard mixed sodium soap from 
candlenut oil and coconut butter has been made with 50 % of each of 
these two materials. This mixed soap is more difficult to obtain than 
coconut soap, but it is of good selling value ; it is yellowish white, and 
lathers sufficiently even in salt water, and is much less hard than coconut 
soap. To obtain a firmer soap and of higher value, it would be necessary to 
decrease the proportion of candlenut oil, and to employ, tor example, a 
mixture of 80 parts coconut butter and 20 parts candlenut oil. A soap 
would thus be obtained which would have similar cjualities to those of 
coconut soap, and it would be more soft. 

Summary. — Wood oil and candle nut oils can be used in soap fac- 
tories : — ^ 

(1) mixed with cooked” oils usually used in making potassium 
summer soft soap , the proportion of these oils in the mixture rising from 30 
to 50 % according to the quality of the soap. 

(2} mixed with coconut butter, in proportions of about 20 to 30 % 
for the manufacture of hard soaps (sodium). 

998 - The Fat Industry. — See No. 188 of this Revtm. 
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999 - The Use of Rloe Bnm in — i- Mbnoui, a., notblu n. and Poa, c. (Con> 
corso per rutilizzazione della lolla di ri»o) in II Giornalc di RUicoUura^ Year XXt No. 3, 
PP> 34‘39* Vercelli, March 31, 1919; II. Scurti, F. and Z47, C.E. Distlllazione della 
lolla di rise con acldi condensati pet la preparazione di solvenli dell’acetilcellulosa, in 
Le Stazioni sperimentah a»rarie tiaUans, Vol. I^II, Part. 5-6, pp. 278-290. Modena, 19x9. 

I. The utilisation op kice bran. — The Co-operative Agricultural 
Consortium of Novara opened in 1917, under the auspices of the Italian 
Ministry of Agriculture, trials relative to the utilisation of rice bran. 
The Examining Commission (consisting of the authors of the article) 
publishes its anal3iical report which briefly describes the proposed 
methods, the principal points of which are as follows : Utilisation of the 
husk chiefly as fuel ; direct use, or after trituration, or mixed with sawdust 
or with other fuel, and cementing materials to make an agglomerate ; this 
method surmounts the difficulties of transport of the large and bulky 
raw material and the increased price of buquetting. 

The Firm Marucchi and son of Florence, suggests that the following 
be obtained ■ 

1) combustibile agglomerates with peat, and husk, after ptlfcveri- 
sation of the latter or treatment with limewater and the breaking up 
of the peat ; 

2) insulating agglomerates always with the broken up turf ; 

3) imitation wood for flooring and insulating agglomerates by means 
of breaking up the husk and mixture with the peat turf or cellulose extracted 
from marsh grass, or husk treated with limewater. 

The Firm Ernesto Pulese of Venice, has proposed the use of the 
husk for the extraction of cellulose by two methods : — a) maceration 
with lime ; h) digestion in soda solution. 

The Firm Vigino and Olmo of Vercelli obtained by distillation of 
the husk acetic acid and acetone — combustible agglomerate of husk, 
of carbon and of lignite - - tar - ^ gas ; it has, what is more, suggested its 
use for the extraction of filter carbon, and also of silicates. 

Here are still other proposals : — to use the husk for dry distillation 
to produce gas, carbon, and various condensable products (acetic acid, 
methyl alcohol, tar, etc.) ; to distil the husk with sulphuric acid, in 
order to obtain acetic acid, furfural, and a carbon residue ; and to use 
the sulphuric acid residue for the manufacture of supeqihosphates ; this 
method, investigated by M. M. ScuRTi and Zay (Agricultural Chemistry 
Station at Turin) is described later. 

II. Distillation of the rice husk with condensing acids to 
prepare acetyl-cellulose solvents. — With hydrocellulose (i) after foll- 
owing various proceedings, acetyl-cellulose is prepared, (2) which replaces 
celluloid and possesses the superior advantage of as well inflammability 
and slow burning capacity, and can be used, for example, in the making of 
films, leather paper, impermeable materials, etc. It is used now for the 

(i) Cclluit>^u ‘'Ubuntl(-(1 to lijUrolysis; this should he with moderation to avoid 
friability 

( s ) Usually a mixture of tellulosc* tri-aiid ijuadii-ac'etate 

[fit] 
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preparatiott of imitations of bom, ivory, coral, amber, shells etc. ; and in 
printing and preparing of textiles ; in the electrical industries and in the 
preparation of indiambber, etc. 

That which hinders the extension of the use of acetylcellulose, is the 
lack of appropriate and not too costly solvents. To remedy this, the 
authors have made experiments and suggest the distillation of rice husk 
with sulphuric acid as a means of collecting furfural, which, for certain 
applications of acetylcellulose seems to be the most appropriate solvent. 
Rice bran (in Italian “ lolla " guscio ** 01 puloiie di riso **) has, on an ave- 

rage the following percentage composition : Water 9 ; fats (ether ex- 
traction) 0.5 ; raw protein j.5 ; cellulose 42 ; ash 18 ; nitrogenXree extrac- 
tions 27. These last arc composed of pentosans (about 17 %), amyloses, 
dextrins, tannins, etc. The high content of cellulose (digested with 
difficulty because it is connected with the heniicellulose by ethereal 
combinations), and of ash (rich in silica) makes the rice husk harmful to 
cattle; it causes irritation in the intestines in sucli a way that its ad- 
dition to other foods is considered a mistake, and the best use to which 
it has been put until now is as iiacking material. 

On distilling rice husk with sulphuric acid mixture of furfural (due 
to the decomposition of pentosans) and oi volatile fatly acids is obtained. 
The rate of reaction depends largely on the concentration of the add 
as shown in these data:- — 


( Acetic acid 
Yielding J Fomiic add 
f Furfur^. . 


sulphuric acid couccutr kUon 


20 % 

*5 % 

30 % 

35 % 

40 % 

45 % 

I 50 % 

2.00% 

*•43% 

3.18% 

8.62% 

8 - 3 *% 

8.52% 

8.85% 

0.40 

0.57 

0.57 

0.78 

1.09 

0.63 

0.65 

6.60 

8.10 

9.01 

8.30 

6.24 

5.62 

5.82 


It goes without saying that, during distillation, it is necessary to 
maintain a regular concentration by adding water at intervals. 

The above data show that ; — 

1) The highest yield of furfural is obtained by using 30 % sul- 
phuric acid. 

2) On the other hand, the maximum yield of volatile fatty adds 
is obtained by the use of the 50 % acid. 

3) The chief component part of the fatty volatile adds is acetic 

add. 

4) Between the two chief products (furfural and acetic add) there 
is no simple relation, so that it is necessaiy to consider them as products 
of independent reactions. The following are the bye-products obtained : — 

1) Carbonaceous matter at the bottom of the add liquid. 

2) Sulphuric add concentrated to 50 % in which is found some 
nitrogen and potash from the husk. 

By xxxaking a series of experiments, the authors have found that the 

[•••1 
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most favourable conditions to obtain acetic acid at the some time as 
furfural from rice bran is by emplo37ing 30 % sulphuric add. 

The ratio of 10 parts of acid to i part of husk seems to be the best 
f rom" an jeconomioal point of view. When 3 parts of liquid have been dis- 
tilled, it is necessary to stop adding water until the other 4 parts have 
been distilled. At that moment or a little before, furfural formation ceases, 
whilst the aridity of condensate rises from jo % to 50 %. By distill- 
ing, at this concentration, 3 other parts of the liquid, the remainder of the 
acetic acid is obtained. 

To ist)late the furfural and acetic acid, the chief portion of the distillate 
is neutralised with soda in the presence of phenolplitlialeine, and it is redi- 
slilled until the aldehyde has been completely eliminated; then the new 
distillate is submitted to a series of distillatioiivS with sodium cliloride until 
the furfural, like a pale yellow, heavy oil, is separated. The residue left 
by the furfural and the second portion of the distillate neutralised by 
the soda are both evaporated to dryness and furnish sodium acetate. 

The carbonaceous residue sei)ara1ed from the acid partly by (ftcanta- 
tion, partly by pressure, then washed and dried in the air, had the follbw- 
ing composition: -- water 36.q4%; ash 40%; nitrogen 0.21%: and 
possessed a caloric value (Mahler method) equal to 3 300® C. This residue 
serves for the making of agglomerates with 10 to 12 % of coal tar, or better 
still, of a tarry residue from peat distillation. 

The ilmd sulphuric arid shows when analys€.d (per 1000) : — Aridity 
497.6 ; nitrogen 0.4 ; potash 0.9 ; ash 5.0. Such an acid could be used 
directly in the preparation of superphosphates, and the industry of 
sulphuric distillation of rice busk seems to point to an increase in the 
manufacture of supeii)hosphates. 

The sulphuric distillation of i kg. of rice husk yelds in practice : — 
40 gill, furfural ; no giii. sodium acetate ; 650 gm. carbonaceous residue. 

1000 - Results of the Tobacco Industry in Italy. — bassi , k . Cwmak di Ac^ucoitura 
della Domcmea, Year XXVIIT, No. 46 p. 271. riacenza, No. 17, 1018. 

According to the description given by the Italian Minister of Janance 
M. Mkda, in his Report on the administration of the tobacco monopoly 
in Italy, there are very few instances of state industrial works carried on 
for a financial purpose, which show such results as tli0‘‘e of the Italian 
administration of the monopoly of tobacco. 

In i860, the receipts for tobacco amounted to 52 millions ; in 1868 
the S' rose to q6 millions, and the State transferred the mono^xily to a 
Society which deposited as dues and shares from the net profits, from 70 to 
100 nullioiis per aiimiiii. In 1885, the State recovered the direct monopoly, 
and instituted the (xeueral Management of Monopolies The revenues 
rose to 170 millions in 1885, then gradually to 190 and 200 millions, and 
afterwards increased again: 376 millions in 1914- -500 millions in 1915-16 
— 603 millions. 1916-17 - 830 millions, 1917-18. The exiienses naturally 
followed the increase ; they varied between 45 and 50 millions from 1865 
to 1904, then rose successively to: 81 millions, 1914-15 — 95 millions, 1915-16 
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— 123 millions, 1916-17 — 157 millions, 1917-18. The net profits were: 
70 % in 1885 — 78 % in 1915 — more tian 80 % from 1916 to 1918. 
The reasons for the rise in net profits are due to the increased demand, 
and the rise in sale prices. The sales, which included 17 500 000 kg. of 
manufactured. tobacco from 1884-1885, exceeded 20 million kg. from 1911- 
1912 and reached 25 million kg. from 1917-1918. The improvement of 
the current brands, and the introduction of new brands have contributed 
to the increased demand. The largest part of the revenue is devoted to 
smoking tobacco ; tobacco for snuff hardly amounts to more than 7.7 % of 
the total consumption. Amongst the smoking brands, cigars showed 35 % 
of the total. 

Nevertheless, Italy, in spite of her large tobacco industry, is to a 
large extent, tributaty to the foreigner. Above the 35 million kg. of leaves 
which are necessary, she imports 28 millions. With cigars, national cul- 
tivation only offers the type known as Kentucky ; for cigarettes the le- 
vaiitine types of Apulia, Sicil]^ and the Abruzzi. It is hoped to remedy 
this state of affairs, either by introducing other varieties, both e^olic 
and natix'e, into the old cultiv ation areas, or by modifying the methods 
of cultivation, and by looking for new territories suitable for cultivation 
outside the usual areas. It is this which has taken place, for example, 
in the province of lycccc, where the • production of levantine tobacco 
has taken such a high rank that the old varieties have been completely 
forgotten. At piesent, in Italy, tobacco is cultivated in 51 provinces 
out of 69. In 1915, it occupied 7568 ha„ which produced 8.5 million kg. 
of leaves. In 1917, there was a decrease to about 5 000 ha., but for 1918 
a harvest of more than 10 million kg. was reckoned on. 

t(un - Relation of Dehydration to Asricuiture in the United States — i^bscoit,s c 

(Maj.on Detail in Bukmu t)f ChtiiiisUv tor Dtby/lr.ilion Work), in Untied States Depart- 

ment of A ^ricuUure, Circulai 126, Office of the Secrctatv pp i»). W.ishingt{ u, D. C., 

T.HrJ 2S, TOTO, 

There arc now in the United States probably 25 small plants that produce 
dehydrated vegetables. Several methods are in use, but in all the fim- 
damental principle is the same, namely, to remove the excess of water so 
as to obtain a product which will not spoil as a result of microbial action 
or other form of chemical change, and wliich will conserve the food value 
of the materials intact. The methods now in use may be classified as 
folkiws : — 

I The tunnel sy^ten^ — Thest consist of long chambers or tunnels into which the pre- 
pared vegetables are introduced on ‘screens or racks and through which a stmng current of dry 
air is bUmn. There are a iiumbci of slight mo< lific.it ions in the anangenicnts of the bciecas 
and the me thod of heating and di iving the air, but in the maj( )i ity of cases the heat is supplied 
by extensive coils of steam pipe and the aii is forced through by means of poweiful fans. In 
some instances the 1 icks holding the vegetables art placed on tiucks which run on tracks, so 
that the material is introduced at one end and delivered in dry form from the other end In 
other cases thi* tuimcls have side entrances and the trays arc inserted and removed by hand. 
The weak point oI the tunnel system^ lies in the fact that there is not absolute control ol the 
physical conditions and as a result many vegetables , especially potatoes, 01c likely to 
be overheated and scorched, nud more or less broken down in their cellular structure. 
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2. Kilns, — The second type of plant may be described as kilns. These are based on the 
constniction of the hop kiln as employed in California and Oregon and to some extent in New 
York State for the drying of hops and the evaporation of apples. They consist essentially of 
square chambers with sloping roofs and perforated floors, heated from below by means of 
stoves or furnaces. The vegetables to be dried are spread on the floor to a depth of 4 to 6 
inches and the hot air from the stove passes up through the layer, taking aWay the moisture, 
which is conducted from the chamber through a ventilator in the root. The material on the 
floor must be stirred up, or turned over, from time to time, and this is ordinarily accom- 
plished by men with shovels. The products of the kilns are rather varied in character. 
Some arc quite satisfactory, while on the other hand others are very much overheated, or 
may go to the other extreme and be underdried. A lack of uniformity is, therefore, likely to be 
found in products of this method. 

3. Vuruum process. — A third type is the vacuum process, which consists of closed cham- 
bers with largo iiumber.s of shelves heated by steam and with a grciitly reduced atmospheric 
pressure. By the constant application of the vacuum to the process the water vapor is 
removed and the material dehydrated. This process gives excellent results for many 
kinds of products, but is rather severe and tends to break down the cellular stiucturc. 

4. Special machinzs. — Special t3rpes of chambers or machines have been invent^ and are 
now in use in a number of places, the air passing through the chamber being cmihitioncd 
as to bring about a carefully regulated drying. Other special tjq^cs of machines force the ra- 
pidity of drying, but have not the careful regulation which seems to be essential in the prepa- 
ration of the finest products. As a result, therefore, it may be stated that only in those* pro- 
cesses where we have the practicjilly pcifcat control of temperature, humidity, and rate of 
flow do we get products which will retain their colour, appearance and flUivour, and when 
soaked in water will return to approximately the normal appearance. 

Modern dehydration means the scientific control and co-ordination of the three factors 
of air, temperature, and moisture. 

From the standpoint of agriculture, the greatest advantage of dehy- 
dration .undoubtedly appears in the stabilisation of crops and conserva- 
tion of materials. With dehydration the excess of the years of great yield 
can be stored up and made available in the following year when prices 
are higher and the crop much smaller. After a short time this would 
tend to equalise the amount of planting, and, other things being equal, 
to give year by year a sufficient quantity of food materials at normal 
prices. 

Commercial dehydration in the United States is still in its early stages; 
there are many problems yet to be determined, attempting to find out 
which prooessses are best adapted for general use, whether dehydrated 
products are deficient in any of the nutritive principles which the fresh 
vegetables themselves possess, to work out satisfactory methods of stor- 
age and transportation by selecting the best types of containers, and to 
acquaint the consumer, especially in the cities, with the great advantages 
whicli are likely to be gained by the use of dehydrated products. 

Obviously, dehydration will succeed commercialy only in those* re- 
gions with abundant crops which can be contracted for at planting for 
a guaranteed price, or in centres having a short haul from the point of 
production and suitable shipping facilities. If, however, the problem 
is met scientifically tliere ap^ars no reason to doubt that a demaud will 
be created and that dehydration will become, as canning has, a great in- 
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dustry, of immense importance to agriculture, \ivith the further advantage 
that no tin plate will be required and that the consumer will purchase prac- 
tically nothing but food material, whereas in the purchase of canned 
foods he is buying and the railroads are shipping enormous quantities 
of water. 

In order to insure a successful industry, dehydrated products must 
have the quality which will make them the practical equivalent of the 
fresh materials. They must be handled in a sanitary manner, be put 
up in suitable packages, and sold at a price which will make them through — 
out the year comparable with fresh vegetables. The author believes this 
can be done, and that dehydration will become the servant of agriculture 
as well as of the dwellers of the great cities. 

1002 - Application of Ultra-violet Rays in Dairies. — Nederiandsch Weehblad voor 

Zutvelbcreidin^ en Veeteelt, Year XXV, No. 4, p. 3, 2 fig. Doetinchcm, April 24, 1919. 

It is known that ultra-violet rays exercise a bactericidal action on the 
microbes in the atmosphere and in liquids. The loss of cattle, largely 
caused by microbes, especially by Bacillus tuberculosis, has suggested the 
idea of using the bactericidal action of these rays in dairy work. The Saxon 
Electrical vSocicty Elma (Buhlau) has made for this purpose an 
apparatus producing ultra-violet rays, and consisting of a mercury 
lamp in quartz, combined with a system of lamps wiili metallic filaments 
giving infra-red* rays. This apparatus is mounted on rails, in order 
that it can be moved to each part of the stable for irradiation of the 
animals. A special preparation also mjikes irradiation of the milk 
possible. 

1003 - Investigations concerning Leucocytes in Milk.— kutperahi, h. (Ciief du Service 

de Bacteriologie et dc Microscopie au l^aboratolre intercoimnimal de Bruxelles), in the 

Anmks de VlmuUU Pasteur, No, XXXIII, No. 6, pp. 420-/124. Paris, June, 1019. 

When the hygienic value of milk has to be ascertained, it is necessary 
to know if it is normal from the point of view of its leucocyte content, and 
if it does not contain pathological germs. 

This is ascertained by centrifugation, which divides the milk into 
3 portions : the buttery layer, the skimmed milk and the deposit. With 
the exception of the microbes contained in the buttery portion, the entire 
collection of microbes is found in the residue ; the various germs in the 
milk collect at the same time as the leucocytes and the other foreign ele- 
ments in ordinary milk. 

Normally, all milks contain leucocytes in small quantities of from o.i 
to 0.5 per 1000 ; the residuum obtained by centrifugalisation has a y^owish, 
sometimes slightly greenish tint. When a large quantity of leucoc3rtes 
is obtained, for example i per 1000 of residue, it is desirable to make a 
microscopic examination of the latter. The author formerly used the 
Trommsdorpf leucocyte tubes, but these tubes showed numerous defects; 
being fragile, they broke easily in their narrow parts, and necessitated 
the use of a special centrifuge ; the installation was expensive, and, as the 
centrifuges could only hold 4 tubes at a time, operations were very dow, 
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as the machine had to be revolved for at least 3 minutes. Besides this, 
the opening of the narrow pait where the deposit accumulated, was very 
small so that the deposit was ol difficult access, and it often happened 
that the pipette used for collecting purposes, broke in the passage. In 
the place of this inconvenient model, the author substituted another, by 
soldering a therniometric tube to a glass tube capable of containing 20 cc. 
instead of 10. The amount of milk centrifugalised being greater, the 
deposit is larger and eavsier to collect and estimate. The lower narrow part 
of this new tube has two markings, corresponding to i and 2 for 1000 of milk 
(20 and 40CU. mm. of volume for 20cu. cm. of milk). 

The wide part of the tube is graduated thus :-5-io 20 cc.; above 
the 20 cc. mark, the tube is continued to a length of 6 to 7 cm., which al- 
lows a considerable inclination of the tube without the milk running out. 
Instead of a special centrifuge, H. Ktjfferath used a large si7e electric 
Gerber centrifuge capable of holding 16 tubes at a time ; in this way, 
numerous examinations of milk can be made daily. As all dairies possess a 
Gerber centrifuge, it would be easy to use for the hygienic examination 
of milk these leucocyte tubes, which are composed of a much ^llronger 
material than the Trommsdoref tubes, and the cleaning of which presents 
no difficulty. When a cow shows an abnormal leucocyte rate, for example 
above i per 1000, a microscope slide should be made of the deposit, and 
the result after examination should give the necessary indications as to 
the seriousness of the infection of the milk by microbes. 

The consumers have thus the certainty of reedving wholesome milk, 
and this assurance is especially necessary, wlieii the milk is retailed as 
aseptic milk, that is to say, it is m<‘aiit to be used without boiling. 

1004 - Cooling of Milk and Cream. - gamble, J. a , in C/. S. Department of A^nmlture, 
Farmer^' Bulletin, 978, 16 pp , 8 fig, Wa.'^hiiigton, May, 1918. 

The author deals with the following points in a general statement of 
practical use in dairies, including the principles and technique of the 
refrigeration of milk and cream The necessity of rapid cooling - De- 
velopment of micro-organisms in the milk — Principles of refrigeration 
- - Use of refrigerants which operate on the surface of the cans — Cooling 
tanks for the milk - - Use of water from wells or a spring for cooling the 
milk — Refrigeration of the milk during transport — How to stop adul- 
teration of milk — Cream refrigeration. 

1005 - Cooling Milk and Storing and Shipping It at Low Temperatures. — gamble, 

A and llowEN, G C , in U 5 Department of A'^nciilturc, Duiiy Division, Bulletin 
No, y\\, pp , 21 hg W'.i-'hington, D C., January 17, 191W 

This bulletin reports experimental work covering the relative effi- 
ciency ot cooling tanks of different construction handled under varying 
conditions, the most efficient methods of cooling and storing Inilk on 
the fann and the transportation of milk at low temperatures to market. 
Thi' results are sinnmaTized as follows : 

Milk must be kept at a low temperature (50^ F. or below) from the 
lime it is produced until it is consumed if its quality is to be maintained. 
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pjt)nipt cooling of milk on the farm necessitates the most efficient use of 
water in both surface coolers and cooh’ng tanks. Ice is needed if milk 
is to be cooled quickly to low temperatures. Cooling tanks should be 
covered, protected from the sun, insulated, and of such size as to use ice 
efficiently. Felt* jackets or insulated cans proved to be very effective in 
keeping milk cold during long shipments in hot weather and in preventing 
freezing during cold weather. 

1006 - Neufchfttel and Cream cheese; Farm Manufacture and Use. — mathkson, r . 
and Cammack, F. R., in the Farmer's Bulletin, Nos. 669 and 9^0. 'S. Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, July and Nov. 1918. 

After describing the characteristics of the Neufchatel group of cheeses, 
the authors give detailed directions as to their manufacture and marketing. 

The estimated cost of manufacture per 3 oz. package of cream cheese 
is 4.48 cts, for pimento cream cheese 6.99 cts per jar of 4 oz. and forNeuf- 
chatel cheese 3.33 cts per juickagc (2.5 07). At current prices for these 
cheeses and the above costs of manufacture, 100 lb. of 4 per cent, milk 
should return $ q for cream cheese, $ 8.85 for pimiento cream cheese, and 
$ 8.40 for Neufchatel. 

All these cheeses can onl}’' be kept a few days and can be made either 
in large quantities, or in small quantities in connection with the milk in- 
dustry, or in the domestic line. 

They are very nutritive, and can be used in the prej)aration of a large 
number of dislus. 

Pasteurisation is cairied out a temperature of 143^ foi 30 minutes, and 
cooled rapidly at 8oop\ for Neufchatel, and 83^^ for the cream cheese. 
Add 1% starter or one-half pint for 30 lb. milk, then 8 or to drops of com- 
mercial liquid rennet or a quantity of powdered pepsin e(]ual to one half 
of a medium sized pea. In making cream cheese it is advisable to use a 
very slightly larger quantity (>f the curdling agent than for Neufchatel. 
The two starters should be diluted with a cup of cold water before being 
mixed with the milk. 

The inixtuie should be well stirred, then the starter added (V2 pint 
per vessel), and allowed to stand from 16 to 18 hours. After coagulation, 
the contents of each vessel should be poured out and left to filter un- 
disturbed from 2 Y2 to 3 hours. Collect the curd from the centre of the 
filter, loosen the filter cover and fold tlie curd round in the form of a bag ; 
alternate the so-arranged curd with a layer of ice in small pieces, and leave 
for several hours or during the night. 

Compress the curd until each vessel weighs 4.-^5 lb (Neufchatel) or 2.5 lb 
(small cream cheeses). This corresponds to a yield of 15 lb per 100 lb of milk 
for Neufchatel, or 18 to 20 lb for cream cheeses ; a very considerable yield. 

Take the curd from the cloth and add i % of its weight of salt, and 
pass the ^'urd through a mixing machine to spread the salt evenly ; pass on 
to the cheese machine ; cover round with tinfoil or thin aluminum and 
place in specially prepared low cases. 

The homogenisation of milk for making cream cheese is not desirable. 
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The addition of pimiento pq)pers at the rate of i part to lo or 20 parts of 
cheese greatly prolongs the keeping quality. 

These cheeses should be kept fresh in a temperature of from 50° F. or 
below until they are eaten. 

1007 - Frozen Meat. — Martbi., in BulUUn it I’/laiUmte it Medicine, Vol. PXXXI, 
p. 5^5 Paris, summaiy in the Journal de Pharmacte ct de Chimie Year III, 

Series 7, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 62-6S. Paris, July i6, 191 y. 

In a communication lo the Academic de Medecine, the author 
examines the scientific and practical reasons which justify the favour 
with which frozen meat has been taken up by the public, and points 
out the steps to be taken with regard to meat preserved by artificial cooling. 

To start with, it is important to distinguish between the refrigerated 
meats (cooled down to from + 4^ to — C) and the frozen meats, which 
are submitted to very low temperatures — 10° to — 15® C. 

It is to the latter that the term frozen meat is restricted by the public. 

Kefrigkratkd meats — Before the war, the refrigerated meat in- 
dustry was not limited to the preservation of meats destined for locSl con- 
sumption. In Argentina, New Zealand, and Australia (all producting 
countries), the export of refrigerated meats ( — or 0°) had begun to tho 
other hemisphere, after a light disinfectant coating of formalin of the meats 
and the refrigerator until dispatched, of the hold of the ship, of the cold 
storage transports, and of the warehouse in ilic country to which they 
were destined to be sent. 

Refrigerated meats differ from fresli meats in the fact that they 
are stored in a cold room for several ^veeks, and have become moie tender. 

They lesemble the so-callecj ‘‘ rassises meats, and it is admitted 
that the modifications are due chiefly to autolysis or aseptic autodi- 
gestion, and very little to the action of the bacteria deposited on the surface. 

The most accurate work on tlii.s subject is that oi Hoageand, Bryde 
and PowiCK (?7. S. Depart, of A 'inc.. Bulletin 1917) who have 
studied the storage of beef at a temperature varying according to the 
case from - 2^ to ( 3" C, and in an atmosphere with 70 to 95 % 
humidity. The following is a summary of the results obtained: 

(1) Lohs by evaporation, - - Not exceeding 10 % at the end of 177 

days. 

(2) Organoleptic properties, — The muscles became tender. The 
flavour did not change when the storage did not last more than a few 
weeks. 

(3) Chemical changes, -- The meats were autolysed without surface 
penetration by the microbes. Variations were noted of the nitrogen in 
its diltcreiit forms, of the acidity, phosphorus, and fats. The coagulable 
nitrogen decreased, and the non coagulable nitrogen increased, owingJ;o 
a diastatic action. This latter process passes from 1.36 % (44th. day) 
to 37*39 “o (i77t^i‘ day). 

At the same time, the amino-nitrogen increased. This change was 
very obviously influenced by the temperature, and gave the relative mea- 
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suremient of the extent of the autolysis. This nitrogen can pass, com- 
pared with the total nitrogen, from 3 to 7 %. 

The ammoniacal nitrogen also increases, but gives less exact indica- 
tions as to the progress of the autolysis. 

The acidity, after decrease at the start, increases later. 

The variations of phosphorus content seemed to correq)ond with 
those of nitrogen, just as in the aseptic autolysis. The soluble organic 
phosphorus decreased, whilst the inorganic phosphorus increased. 

The fats obviously were acidified by hydrolysis. The free fatty acid 
content of the external and kidney fats rose from 0.46 % (44th. day) 
to 9.76 % (177th. day), whilst the intramuscular fats ^owed less varia- 
tion, showing, in the first case, the overpowering influence of bacterial 
action and molds. 

{4) Food value. — In a general way, the preservation for some weeks 
in a cold room did not entail changes which might suggest the possibility 
of lowering the food value. 

(5) Preservation. - - These meats at the end of the chilling process 
were no more changeable than fresh meats ; the desiccation of the muscular 
tissues and the decrease in water content protected them against such 
changes. 

Jlut it should be noticed that the maturation of refrigerated meats be- 
haves in a \^ry dilTerent way according to whether very cleanly prepared 
meats are ston‘d, as in tlie above experiments, or the meats are more 
or less pollute' I as was the case in the experiments wliich the author 
carried out with MM. I/1Cmoink and Bokdas during the summers of 1909 
and 1910. In this latter case, there w^as a combined action of the dias- 
tasic ferment in the interior, and of surface rtiicrobes, which caused an 
increased proteolytic action. 

Frozen Meats. - Frozen meats, obtained lor the first time in France 
by C. H. Ticixiek (1H72), judged in 1874 by 1/ Academic des Sciences, 
(Report of H. Boueey) showed changes in composition so negligible that 
they were considered equivalent to fresh meats. 

H. BotTijCY (Compfes rendus dc I' Academic des Soicnces,'^o\. TyXXXIX, 
p. 749, 1874) recorded their tenderness and insisted on their eatableness 
and the possibility of preserving poidtry with the digestive apparatus still 
untouched. 

A. Gauthier (Revue d' Hygiene et de Police sanitaire, pp. 280-283 and 
413-436. 1897) was the first to do comparative analyses of fresh meat 
from the country and frozen meats from Argentine, and canue to con- 
clusions which further investigations of other workers have confirmed. 
He has shown that, except for a weak desiccation (1 % at the most), a 
small decrease in glycogen, a slight change in the smell of the fats (smell 
of suet) and an increase of the exsudate, there had been no appreciable 
change : the same soluble albuminoid, and leucomain contents, the 
same taste and digestibility, much the same duration of preservation after 
tawing (92 hours instead of 107 hours). 

Richardson either alone (i*' Congris International du Froid, V. II, 
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p. 261, iq()8) or in cx)llaboration with ScherubiiSi. {Journal of the American 
Chemical Soiicty, pp. 1515-1564, 1908) has made a study of frozen meats 
at - (f and at —12° during periods varying from to 554 days. He 
only found slight differences between the composition of fresh meat and 
frozen meat. Besides this, niicrophotographs of the mascular ti‘‘sues, 
show from the histological point of view that the appearance of the fro- 
zen muscle is similar to that of the fresh muscle. But transparent ca- 
vities were visible down to the interior of the muscular fibres. When 
the frozen meat was brought back to an ordinary temperature, the mus- 
cular tis!>ues reabsorbed the water of the interfibrillary exsudate, and if 
the operation is performed sufficiently slowly, they regain their position 
and normal appearance. 

The investigations by Pennington (1®^ Congfis du Froidy VII, ]>. 216, 
1908) were carried out in connection with poultry preserved for 2 and 
even 4 years at — io<>. These poultry were dried up but the dehydrated 
tissues quickly returned to their normal state of moisture aftet some time 
in water after removal from the refrigerator. In spite of the long period 
of preservation, the variations observed witli regard to the total contflit of 
nitrogen, coagulable nitrogen, aqiiooxis extract, and amino acid nitrogen, 
seemed small. The soluble nitrogen, the nitrogen of it ])eptones and amino- 
bases increased. The fatty matter, under the influence of enzymes and 
bacteria, turned rancid and changed colour. ^ 

The cleanliness of the iiieat previous to the frec'zing piocess jdays a 
very important part in its composition. For one thing,* the C(fld only 
suspends bacterial action withotit (kstroying the bacteria, and they re- 
gain all their vitality when the meat i'* allowx'd to return to the ordinary 
temperature ; then again, the penetration ol tlie cold is not instantaneous, 
and researches on the subject in 1909, with the cold storage apparatus 
of the Laboratoire du Service veterinaire sanitaire des Halles Centrales, 
have show^n that a side of beef kept at — C. leqtuies jo lK)tirs to 
pass fiom 17^*5 to o®, and 45 days to reach a tempeiature ol ^ 4 
It is possible to understand that with such a slow ])i()cess, the phenomenon 
of putrefaction has still time to develop, and thi'' explains certain accidents 
which can occur when the freezing ptoccss is too slow. 

The experiments made by the author at the ‘ ‘ I lalles in 1912 have shown 
that it is not correct to affirm that unwholesome meats refrigerate badly 
or even cannot be frozen. In this respect, they behave like healthy meats. 
But an important fact resulting from these expenments is that the most 
unwholesome meats of all, even on the way to putrefaction, cease to 
smell when they have been frozen. 

Under the influence of prolonged cold, many of the muscle para- 
sites (cysticercids) undergo such modifications that death follows after some 
weeks. A method for the general improvement of meats infected with para- 
sites in use in the countries of Central Europe is based on tliis principle. 

Changes which can take place in stacked cold storage meats are 
almost invariably caused bv molds, which, however, are very superficial 
ami do not take any nutritive value from the meat. 
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The thawed meats have a better appearance if the air in the 
“ melting room has been dried by passing over a coke stove. The meats 
wrapi)ed in clean and dry cloth, renewed two or three times, thaw in 24 
to 48 hours, 3 days at the most at 12® or 130. 

In a general way, frozen meats are more tender than fresh meats, 
especially in summer, and need a little less time for cooking. Nevertheless 
the somewhat large portions ought to be kept in the oven a little longer, 
{20 minutes imtead of 15 per 500 g.) since the meat is not yet in a state 
of equilibrium with tlie atmosphere. In view of preventing the loss 
of muscular juic^ during the cooking and retaining all the savoury quality 
of the flesh, it is recommended to make a brisk fire for roasting cuts. 
When it is a question of making soup, or boiled meat, boiling water 
should be put on for 4 to 5 minutes and this should be followed by cooking 
in cold water. By observing the inecautions indicated, dishes are prepared 
very nearly equal in value to ‘hose w'hich would have been prepared 
with fresh meat of the same quality. 

1008 - Action of Cold on the Smell of Meat. — Mahuut, I,., in U Froid, Year VII, 

No. 6, pp. 129-130. Paris, June, 1919. 

The author recalls the fact that the maturity of meat can only 
be reached by the action of natural or artificial cold. 

This action permits, whilst impro\ing the meat, the development 
of digestive qtialities, and of useful projierties which it did not previomsly 
possess. It is only at ll’c end of a period of 3 to 5 days that, during 
the cool seasoii, the meat becomes juicy, and savoury and that roasting 
gives it ail ajipetising odour. 

But, ill tlie sumnieT, the meat ought to be cooked the day after 
slaughtering, for fear it should not keep, and it is then though and 
unsavoury. In the interests of health and from the point of view of 
taste, only lefrigerated or frozen meat should be eaten in the summer. 
The latter, when it is well thawed, without being of equal value to refri- 
gerated meat, compares favourably wdth fresh meat. , 

looy - Whale Meat. 1 lu Pa total Rivi(a>, Vol XXIX, No. s, pp 4^)^ ’Nnibuufnt, 

IVIm i() 1010 

Whale meat is coming into general use throughout North America, 
as It already is in Japan. There are on the Pacific Coast of America seven 
whaling stations in active operation, belonging mostly to United States 
and Canadian concerns. The Norwegians own a plant at Akitan, Aleutian 
Islands. There are two statioas on Vancouver Island, two on Queen Char- 
lotte Island, one at Bay City, Washington, oge at Port Armstrong, and 
another on the Alaskan coast. Two of these have ample cold storage 
plants and the others have been developing them as the meat industry 
enlarged. The same two have big canning equipments, which the others 
are in process of duplicating. The nearest supply station at Bay City^ 
Washington, put over 300 tons of whale meat on the American and foreign 
markets last season, including the canned output. These seven stations 
have reported the capture of 659 whales in 1917, and were expected at the 
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dose of 1918 to have reached the 1000 whale mark. Whale meat in ite 
preparation is treated like other fresh foods, that is, after butchering, it 
is placed in ice in ship holds, taken to railway ports, and forwarded over 
the country in refrigerator cars. 

The meat extends in great masses from the base of the skull to the tail 
fin and downwards to the middle line. This meat, all of it of the same 
quality, amounts, roughly, to 10 tons for each 50 ft. in length of the mam- 
mal. Seeing that a whale will go up to 75 ft. in length, there may be 15 
tons of solid meat available on one carcase. Even a 50-ft. whale pro- 
duce as much flesh as 100 average steers or 500 sheep. 

Whale flesh has a similar appearance to that of beef. It is a little 
coarser in texture, and has a slight flavour of venison. It is usually served 
in the form of roasts and steaks in America, and it is said that when on the 
table is very diflficult to distinguish from beef. One of the best eating 
parts is the heart, which weighs a matter of one and a half tons. The 
tongue will go up 3000 lbs., but it is much tougher than ox tongue, and is 
not looked on as such a delicacy. Whale flesh has a great advantage over 
that of cattle, sheep, or pigs in that it is diseaseless. At all events it is 
said to be. Then, again, the meat is in a solid lump of uniform quality 
and without bone. Whether it can be put on the market cheaply enough, 
and in sufficient quantities to compete successfully with beef, remains to be 
proved. There is nothing to indicate that the supply is inexhaustible. If 
the meat is too cheap there may be a danger of the ijiaramal l)€coming 
exterminated in a short period. It will be remembered that it did not 
take long to exterminate the American bison. 

1010 - Studies in Lactic Silages with Relation to Microbical Physiology (1). - ^ c^orini, 

C., in the Reale htituio Lombardo di Scienze e Letter^. Rendiconti, Vol. 1 , 11 , Part. 5*8, 
pp. 193-205, bibliography of 40 works. Milan, Feb. 20-March 0, 191Q. 

As a result of the connection he found l)etwcen the fermentations of 
forage and cheese, the author has undertaken a scries of inve.stigations 
which continues previous work on the subject and which includes at the 
same time forage silage and the cheese industry. 

Forage Silage. — In previous work on the microflora of silaged 
forage, the author demonstrated that modern rational silage should es- 
sentially aim at suppressing butyric ferments in favour of lactic ferments ; 
he indicated that the principal factor of lactic silos is the limitation of 
fermentation temperature by means of the timely exclusion of air. In 
his present work, he has investigated, taking as a basis bacterial physio- 
logy, the other practical, almost subsidiary methods which are suggested 
to favour the predominance of lactic ferments. 

Salting, — One of these auxiliary means is the old practice of salting 
forage silage. Thinking that the utility of thus custom was still under 
discussion and had need of support by bacteriological evidence, the 
authpr examined the behaviour of symbiotic cultures of lactic and butyric 

(i) Sec /?., Jan. and Feb., 1916, Nos. 109 and 232 ; R , Feb , 1918, No. 221 ; /?.. 
Feb., 1919, No. 257- ) ' 
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ferments iti the presence of sodium chloride, and discovered that saltit^ 
is inclined to favour lactic silage when it rose to about 5 %, and when 
it was in presence of an adequate lactic flora. 

Low temperatures, — Another auxiliary means is derived from obser- 
vations on the behaviour of symbiotic cultures of lactic and butyric 
ferments at low temperatures. These observations having suggested to the 
author a new method of research with regard to butyric ferments, often 
so difficult to discover, have helped him to find the reason why this same 
harmful butyric fermentation is produced easily in insufficiently heated 
silos, when it is inevitable in strongly heated silos, that is to say above 
5o» C. ; he recommends then that the silage temperature be kept below 
30” C. even with dried up grass similar to that found in Piacenza. 

CiiKKsiv iMTRV. • - Salting, “ The stronger restraining influence of 
the sodium chloride on the but> ric fennents in comparison with the lactic 
ferments, ascertained by the author, has led him to advise that if difficulties 
arc met with in connection with the milk coming from animals fed with 
silage or with other similarly fermented forage, the manufacture of soft 
cheese ('‘ grana lodigiaiio or reggiano ”, swiss types, etc.), should be 
siis])end4Hl, and lean salted cheeses made instead. 

Low temper aiiiYCs, - ■ The singular behaviour of butyric fennents 
at low temperatures us noticed by the author, enabled him — 

a) to explain the surprising phenomenon — ” gonfiore tardivo ” — 
of cheese preh^rably at a low temperature ; 

I h) to advise that cheeses ought not to be kept in too cold a place 
during the time immediately following their fabrication ; 

c) to point out the insufficiencies and to notify improvements in 
the lacto-zymoscopic test intended to check the purity of the milk and its 
adaptability to be turned into cheese ; he advises an additional test at 
low temperatures. 

Summary of methods derived from the investigations (1904 

UNTIE THE PRESENT TIME) RELATIVE TO THE RATIONAL PREPARATION OF 
SILAGE. — In practice, it is not possible to avoid the intervention of mi- 
crobes in forage silages, without having recourse to expedients or anti- 
septics which afterwards compromise the maturation of the silage. 

Microbial intervention ought to be regulated by contending with the 
germs wliich can be utilised in the preservation, transformation, and 
salubrity of the forage. A large number of the harmful germs is elimi- 
nated by anaerobic, conditions, obtained by means of compres^on of the 
silaged forage combined with the impermeability of the pits ; according 
to the modern improved silage methods (construction, filling, loading and 
covering of silos). 

Nevertheless anaerobic conditions favour the development of two 
groups of antagonistic germs : the butyric ferments (harmful) and the 
lactic ferments (useful). 

To ensure a rational silage, the task is essentially to contend with 
the butyric ferments and favour the rapid devdopment and the predo- 
minance of lactic ferments, the natural and advantageous preservative 

(!•!#] 
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against any hannfnl and destructive fermentation. In diort, all silage 
to be really successful, ought to be lactic. 

Lactic silage was satisfactory to both stock and the cheese dairy * 
(consequently, to the prophylaxis of infectious intestinal diseases of 
cattle as well as the healthiness of ,the milk and its derivatives). 

The following factors encourage the predominance of lactic fermen- 
tation in silage : a) the presence of lactic ferments in adequate quantity 
and quality (eventually obtained by remedying the loss of natural fer- 
ments, especially in certain types of forage, by inoculation with selected 
ferments) - ~ i) a temperature of fennentation slightly above 50® C. 
(without which the lactic ferments are destroyed and butyric ferments 
remain active), and not to much below 30^ C (otherwise the lactic ferments 
are hindered from spreading and the butyric ferments develop ^surrepti- 
tiously along with the lactic, to the detriment of the health of the cattle 
and the purity of the milk, although the organoleptic characteristics of 
the silaged forage make it appear satisfactory for some time) the 
withering or semi- drying of the forage (according to seas >ns and materials) ; 
this was noticed by the author since 1908 on farms in the province of 
Piacenza — d) the final addition of salt (for eflicieut results, it sliould be 
about 1.5 %, in the 2)resence of an adequate lactic flora). 

ion - Acidity of Silage Made from Forage Crops. — nkidig, r., (idaiuj Agrieuituml 
Kxixiriinont StaUon), in Journal of Agricultural Research^ Vol. XIV, No. 10, pp, 
bibliography of 16 works. Washington,, 2 Sept. i<)iM 

It has been found (Dox, ISKiDKi) tliat the quality of maize silage dejiends 
chiefly on the nature of the acids which are foniied during fermentation. 
The author attempted to ascertain whether the same acids are devel- 
oped when other commonly grown crops are used for silage purposes. 
He shows in a series of Tables, the results of the determinations of acetic, 
propionic, butyric and lactic adds, as well as the total acidity produced 
amongst different plants or plant mixtures used as silage, which have 
been employed in these researches. 

The survey of foregoing work and the results obtained by the author 
show that all the specimens of high-class maize silage which were ex- 
amined contained lactic, acetic and propionic acids. The non-volatile 
lactic add usually occurs in excess of the sum total of volatile acetic 
and propionic acids. Amongst the volatile adds, the acetic is much in 
excess of the propionic acid. The plants or mixed silage plants under 
examination which showed an acid fermentation similar to maize silage, 
and which furnished excellent forage were as follows: — Oats d- peas (in 
any proportion) ; oat ; jieas ; wheat peas ; dover ; clover wheat straw. 

On thi‘ other hand, alfalfa and a mixture of alfalfa and wheat straw 
did not develop an acid . fermentation similar to that of maize silage, and 
did not show any fitness for use as silage. 

Butyric acid was always found in spoiled or partly spoiled sample. 
In a sample of forage silage composed of alfalfa alone, and coUected 
^ months after siloing, butyric acid was noticeable, and the alfalfa could 
not be used as forage. 

[litMtif} 
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X012 - Gom Stover Silage In the United States. — Sbbrican, j. m. and bbcsdbl, 
S. I., In Journal of Af^ricultural Research^ Vol. XII, No. 9, pp. 569-600. Washington, 
March 4 1918. 

The idea of making into silage either green maize fodder or maize 
whose ears have been removed (corn stover) is not a new one ; but the 
literature on this subject is scanty, and nothing is known of the nature of 
the fermentations which takes place during these silage processes. 

In order to test the practicability of ensiling maize stover and to 
study its fermetitation processes, the aithors carried out the experi- 
ments described in the ])resent paper at the Agricultural Station at 
Pennsylvania. The silo which they used was made of wood staves 16 feet 
in diameter, and it was lilled with 32 000 potmds of stover (plants cut 
and trampled) to which 66 000 pounds of water was added. The plants 
had been kept some months before ensiling and were very dry. 

vSamples of maize thus made into silage were taken at frequent inter- 
vals, and examined for general appearance, texture and aroma. 

At the end of the ensiling experiment, which lasted 12 weeks, feeding 
tests were made with cattle, wliich ate the silage willingly and with little 
waste. Part ot the silage was kept, and at the end of a year and a half 
it was still ill perfect condition. Consequently, the husked in<uze made 
into silage with a sufficient quantity of water (2 to 2.5 parts by weight to 
I of stover) undeigoes fermentation with tlie production of an appe- 
tising silage similar in aroma and appearance to the maize silage, and 
of good keeping quality. 

To obtain information as to the nature of the fermentation, deter- 
minations were made at different stages of the volatile and non-volatile 
adds, the temperature, and the number and types of bacteria. The total 
addity was slightly less than generally found in maize silage ; but the re- 
lation between the volatile and non-volatile adds harmonised well. A 
gradual decrease is noticed in volatile adds and an increase in non-vola- 
tile acids. The changes in temperature were similar to those observed 
in the ordinary silo for mai/e fodder. Bacteriological observations showed 
' that the rather complex bacterial flora which is present at the beginning 
of the silage process, gives way during the fermentation to a flora whi(ffi 
is almost entirely acid-produdng. i 

In studying the nature of the fermentation, the authors review the 
actual question as to whether the silage fermentation is due prindpally 
to the bacteria or to intracellular respiration ; the results they have obtained 
tend to support the latter hypothesis, but they consider that cohclusions 
on this point cannot yet be safely given. 

Finally, the fermentation which takes place in the maize stover seems 
to be absolutely identical to that which takes place in tlie green maize 
fodder silo, and is carried out by similar factors. 

T013 - NewMethodofPackingPceservedVegetables. — AmBMBBROBR, a. in L^indutMe 

Rranoaise de la Cofiserve, Year V, No. 38, pp. 121-133. Paris, June, igtjj. 

The methods generally adopted for preserving vegetabf^ have many 
disadvantages which have the result that the taste and nutritive value 
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of the mamif actured products are diminished. The preliminaxy operation, 
known as “blanchinji; ’'which consists in plunging the vegetables into 
boiling water for a fairly considerable time, is one of the principal causes 
of waste. This water is considered as waste when the operation is 
ended. Analysis has shown that it contains carbohydrates an salts 
removed from the vegetables (i) : the value of the latter has therefore 
deteriorated. When they are later put into metallic boxes, in order to 
be sterilised, the vegetables are again covered with a certain amoimt of 
water: it is in fact necessary that they should be submitted to the 
direct action of the water vapour under pressure, to guarantee long 
preservation. At the end of the cooking process, there is still sufficient 
water for the washing of the edible portions, and, by virtue of the laws 
of osmosis, they give up to the liquid into whicli they are plunged, 
part of their soluble constituents, until equal concentration of the two 
liquids is reached: that which forms a component part of the vegetative 
cells, and which surrounds them. Now the liquid contained in the open 
. box is usually thrown away by the consumer, who really uses a foo3\)f re- 
duced value. 

The new methods destined to cope with the disadvantages mentioned 
are steam ** blanching and the IIucii process. 

In steam ‘‘blandiing’’ water is substituted by steam under pressure, 
and the vegetables are put in an airtight chamber. With steam the 
vegetables are not immersed a large quantity of boiling water, and, 
besides this, it is a much quicker operation than the old system. If the 
steam contains some of the alimentar " principles of the vegetables, it is in 
relatively small proportions, and the lowering of the nutritive value is much 
less than before. 

The Huch process reduces to a minimum the loss of the nutritive 
elements due to osmosis of the vegetables placed in metallic boxes ; it 
consists in the least possible use of the liquid, which could not be com- 
pletely suppressed ; it is necessary to have enough water so that the 
vegetables, during Ihe heating process, respond to the sterilising action of 
steam under suitable pressure, and retain afterwards sufficient moisture. 
But to avoid keeping the vegetables in the liquid until the moment for 
their use, which is not absolutely necessary, the following device should 
be used: a box is taken with a double bottom, the upper one perforated 
like a skimmer and placed at 5 mm. distance from the real bottom. 
The space enclosed between the two is filled with water and all the 
upper layer receives the vegetables previously treated with steam. The 
box is heated in a vertical position, the water vaporises, and the steam 
comes ill contact with the vegetables ; the steam condenses in cooling, 
and the water as a consequence takes its former place between the two 
layers ; the vegetables are tlius no longer bathed in the liquid and on the 
other hand, the presence of a small quantity of water at the bottom of 
the box retags the required moisture. 


(i) Qfnt R., May, i9i9> No S54. 
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From control experiments, on the appearance, taste and chemical 
composition of produce preserved by means of the usual process and by 
the Hugh process, the advantages of the latter can be clearly seen. 

Z0Z4 Fruits Preserved in Water, Made In the Cold without the Addition of Sugar, 
Aloohol or Antiseptics; Mechanism of the Method, — bbrtrax4i>, Gabriel, 
In Comptes rendus des Sdances de VAcacUmie des Sciences^ Vol. CI,XV 1 IT, No. 23, 
pp. 1162-1164, and No. 25, pp. 1285-1288. Paris, June, igiO* 

In July and August, 1918, the author prepared 42 bottles of various 
fruits preserved in water. These fruits were first wa^ed, either by stir- 
ring in water (for example, currants), or by rubbing them with the fingers 
(plums,* apricots,) and repeating the process several times, changing the 
water each time, in order to clean off as much as possible the dust and 
outer impurities adhering to the skin. They were afterwards put into 
bottles with water in such a wav that until the moment of closing down 
the stopper no air bubble was confined in the liquid. A strong rubber 
washer ensured a tight filling lid. 

The 42 bottles thus prepaied underwent a very severe trial, for they re- 
mained, at first, without any protection against strong summer heat; 
then they were kept under shelter from the cold in the winter, and finally 
they were kept throughout the spring until the beginning of J une, 1919. 

A fermentation, occasionally active, showed itself in the early days in 
a ceitain number of bottles, and liquid was expelled by the gas produced. 
An examination of these bottles showed that an alcoholic fermentation took 
place. Others underwent a similar fermentation during th 0 following weeks, 
but with a slowness generally much more marked. Some bottles went wrong 
from time to time, for the same reason, in the course of summer, autumn, 
and even winter; but these cases became, in proportion, more and more 
rare. Finally, some days before the end of the experiment, that is to say, 
II months after the commencement, 77 bottles remained in an evidently 
perfect state of ])rescrvation , in 3 of which were found only some small gas 
bubbles, about ! cc. in total volume, and in i of which was found a bubble 
3 to 5 cc. in volume under the stopper. In these 4 last bottles, the bubbles 
had appeared some time before ; they had only increased in size with great 
slowness, and the liquid had remained as clear as in the other 17 bottles. 

A sUght pressure was noticed, when opening these 4 bottles ; probably 
an alcoholic fermentation was still taking place, but in extremely reduced 
form. The author had, in fact, consequently only met with this fermentji- 
tion associated obviously with lactic fermentation, but never putrefactive, 
butyric, methane and similar fermentations, as might have been feared. 

The use of distilled water seemed to be preferable to water from a 
spring, even if boiled. The most convenient stopper, and perhaps the best, 
was found to be the bouchon de cannette (cock stopper). The jars with 
a large lid did not ensure sufficient pressure on the rubber washer, and the 
results were not good. In short, unexpected proof, obtained in the case of 
apricots, proved that sliced fruits gave mudi better r^ults than whole fruits. 

It is possible then to preserve fruits by excluding air^ from bottles 
filled with water, without necessarily adding sugar or anything else, nor 
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even heating them. The yield obtained by the writer's efforts, although 
satisfactory, would doubtless be improved upon by keeping the bottles in a 
cellar or in a cool place and not storing for an exaggerated length of time. 

As regards the mechanism of the preservation in pure cold water, 
quite an accessory role can be attributed to the pressure exerted by the 
'' bouchon de cannette " (which has given the best result^). 

It is difTercut with the action of various soluble substances con- 
tained in the fruits, and, in i)articular, the main transformation which 
takes place in the liquid by owing to of oxidases. 

From the moment when the bottles are prepared, the fruits begin 
to absorb a certain quantity of the water in which tliey are. Inversely 
salts, acids, sugars, diastases, etc. , spread to the exterior. The water becomes 
more and more distinctly acid to phenolphthalein and even helianthin, a 
circumstance unfavourable to the development of tlie greatest number of 
bacteria, but compatible to a certain degree with the vegetation of yeasts 
and lactic ferments, which the writer has also encountered. 

At the same time, chemical and diastatatic reactions take place, as 
much in the interior of the fruits as in the exterior solution, and the most 
important from the point of view of fruit preservation, is that which causes 
the small quantity of dissolved oxygen in the water in the bottles to 
disappear (8 to 9 gm per litre of water), and which yet has considerable 
importance for the fermentations. Every trace of dissolved oxygen is 
very quickly absorbed, and the central portion becomes strictly anaerobic, 
and the fermentations cannot start or develop in a normal way. 

According to this collection of observations, the chances of success 
with preserved fruits prepared with cold water, depend theoretically on 
the following points ' (i) the number, nature and degree of vitality of 
the germs contained in the bottles, germs which are carried by the 
fruits, and which remain attached to their .skins in spite of washing ; 
(2) the acidity of the fruits and, above all, the intensity of the biochemical 
proce.sses which cause the disappearance of the dissolved oxj^gen. If the 
sliced fruits give better results than whole fruits, it is without doubt 
because tlie interchange between the water and cell sa}) being acce- 
lerated, the protective actions come into play more quickly than the 
rate of development of the germs. 

1015 - Preservation of Eggs by Refrigeration after Preliminary Sterilisation. Bevue 

Scientifljnc, Year lyVII, No. 8, p. 242. Paris, April, 1919. 

The methods of preserving eggs in use until these last few years, and 
consisting either in plunging the eggs into lime water or into a solution 
of an alkaline silicate, or coating them 'with fats, such as vaseline, lard 
or paraffin, are very unsatisfactory methods. The eggs thus treated are 
often of a bad taste, and are not protected from putrefaction, because 
they have not been sterilised. 

The cold storage method itself, although used on a large scale (in Amer- 
ica, for example, for over 2 milliards of eggs each year) is not sufficient 
to ensure perfect preservation. The cold, in fact, does not kill theferment- 
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causing germs which have penetrated through the shell before the operation ; 
it only suspends their development, which starts again immediately the 
temperature rises to iPC, In this way the waste fret[uently exceeds 5 %. 

To preserve the egg fresh and wholesome with all its qualities, Les- 
CARD^ discovered that it is suflicicnt to combine refrigeration with pre- 
liminary sterilisation in a closed vessel. O'he eggs are first tested by hold- 
ing them to the Hght to eliminate those which are old or cracked ; then 
they are shut in an autoclave attached to a vacuum pumj) ; this operation 
has the effect of di awing out the gases contained in the little air space in 
the egg, and those dissolved in the albumin. Following this, carbonic 
gas and nitrogen, an antiseptic mixture with which tlie eggs are thus satu- 
rated, is introduced into tlie autoclave. The eggs, now being sterilised, 
are carried to cold rooms where the temperature is kept between o® 
and 2° C. They can remain prese ved thus a very long time ; at the end of 
10 months, the albumin has still retained its whiteness, the air space has 
remained very small, and the sterilised egg and a fresh egg differ 
neither in appearance nor taste. This method is already applied in several 
factories specially eejuipped for the purpose in France, Belgium and the 
United States. 

loio - Cold Storage Industry in Madagascar. — Buiicim Ue vojficc coiomai, Year xii. 

No. 134, p. ii(). raris-Melun, nebr., loio. 

Whilst the cattle in Africa were suffering from plague and double pneu- 
monia the revic^ualling of the metropolis with frozen meat w as temporarily 
stoi^ped. Madagascar, therrdoie, prospered in this respect, and 6 facto- 
ries were installed at Boanamary, Tamatave, Diego, Tananarive and 
Antsirabe. 

101; - Preservation of Refrigerated and Frozen Meats. -- sec No. 1007 of this 

1018 - Preservation and Transport of Milk. - - See No. 1005 of this Revieuf, 

luTo - Dried Fruits: their Preservation and Commercial Value in the United States.— 

See No, 1 001 of this Hevieit*. 

1020 - Despatch by Parcel Post of Cherries and Small Fruits, in the United States. — 

llAWBAKKU, C, C. and Burmi:istkr, C. A., in U, S. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin 

688, pp. 7, 10 hg. Wttehington, Huy i8, ntjS. 

In IQ15, the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture in 
the United States, in collaboration with the Post Office Department, sent, 
as an experiment, a series of parcels of cherries and various small fruits, 
in different packings for distances within a jradius of 240 km. The 
results show, that with a good method of packing, cherries, strawberries, 
mulberries, blueberries (Vacciniam corymbosum) can be sent this distance; 
on the otlier hand, raspberries show a negative result. Cherries ought 
to be despatched with the stalk. Small fruits should be despatched in se- 
veral small baskets placed in a case or crate, as ventilation is indispensable 
during the journey. The authors describe in detail some of the methods 
of packing suited best to each fruit. 
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GENERAL INEORMATION. 

1021 - Measures for the Control of Phylloxera In Italy. — Gazzctta vfhdnic del Kef.no 

d'U(ihn\ Yenr iokj, No. 133, pp. 15^9 i5-1o, Rmne, Jitiir 5, 1919. 

15 y the decree No. 819 of May 15, 191Q, of the Viceroy of Italy which 
came into force on June 6, it was ordered that : — 

Art. I. - “The control of phylloxera by the destructive systeiftiis jier- 
niissible, not only in the cases mentioned in the last paragraph of Art. 6 
of the Official Text of Law No. 1474 of August 23, 1917, dealing with phyl- 
loxera and with Antiphylloxera Consortia, but also when, after consulta- 
tion with the Commission, for the Control of Plant Diseases, it is found 
both: 

a) That it is a question of the protection of extensive and important 
vineyards in wliich the preparatory work of systematic reconstruction 
with American vines has not yet be<^n carried out, and consequently the 
sole aim of direct control is to check th(' spread of phylloxera. 

h) That the Antiphylloxera Consortia of the places interested under- 
take, by a formal petition to the Ministry of Agriculture to ])ay and 
charge to their account the subsidies to be granted to owners of vineyards 
which have been condemned to destruction in conformity with Decree 
No. 738 of May T2, 1918. 

Art. 2. - The grants are a charge upon tlie Antiphylloxera Consortia 
alone. The Mim’stry of Agriculture may, however, jissist the latter by 
advancing them the necessary suras, on the condition that the said sums, 
together with the interest thereon, be refunded within one, or more years, 
by means of payments made to the officials entrusted with the collection 
of the contributions to the Consortia. 

In order to obtain an advance of the sum necessary for the payment 
of the grants, the Antiphylloxera Consortium, or Consortia, must consoli- 
date the amount determined by Att.i otDecree N0.738 of May 12, 1918, for 
a number of years that suffices for the re-imbursement of the total sura 
advanced by the Ministry of Agriculture, and remit the above-mentioned 
payments to the said Ministry through the President of the Consortium. 

^ Art 3. — The amount of the subsidies mentioned in the preceding 
article is fixed by a Commission composed of three members, these being, 
the judge ol the « mandamento », who acts as President, an expert nominat- 
ed by the Antiphylloxera Consortium to which belong the vine growers 
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having a right to the subsidies, and another expert nominated by the pro- 
prietor, or proprietors, of the vineyards to be destroyed in that commune. 

The said Commission is nominated by ministerial decree, and remains 
in office throughout the antiphylloxera campaign, that is to say from July 
I to June 30 of the succeeding year. * 

The expenses of the said commission, together with the fee of each 
Commisioner, arc borne by the Consortia, and shall be fixed by the mi- 
nisterial decree nominating the Commission. 

vShould the proprietor, or proprietors, fail to nominate their expert 
during the fortnight subsequent to the rcceii)t of the communication of 
the Autiphylloxera Commission, the Prefect shall, by virtue of his office, 
nominate tlic said expert. 

The decisions of the commission arc final. 

The technical antiphylloxera delegate of the Consortium, shall attend 
the Commission in the capacity of advisor. 

Art. 4. — The Commission, when fixing the amount of the subsidy to 
be granted to each proprietor, must not forget tliat in the majority of 
cases, it is a question of vines attacked by phylloxera, and of which the 
production is therefore diminished. 

As regards small owners, colonists (colons) or tenants, to whom, accord- 
ing to article ii of the official text of T^aw No. 1474 of August 23, 1917, the 
State may grant special subsidies, fixed by the regulations of article 38 
of the order regulating the application of the said official text ; the 
commission shall ascertain whether the grants have been made. If they 
have, the Commission shall deduct the sum already paid from the amount 
mentioned in the first paragraph of the present article. 

Art. 5. - - The Ministry of Agriculture is authorised to purchase in 
private contract the carbon bisulphide necessary for antiphylloxera control 
and this without any obligation to consult the Council of State even should 
the sum exceed the limits laid down by Law No. 2016 of February 17, 1884. 

Art. 6. — The funds uece«;sary to be advanced to the Antiphylloxera 
Consortia shall be dcdnclcd from chapter 52 of the budget of the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the financial year 1918-IQ19, and from the corresponding 
chapters in the case of subsequent financial years. 


BACTERIA AND OTHIiR LOWER PLANTS. 

1022 - Early Varieties of Cotton Escaping the Attacks of the Boll Weevil” (An* 
ihonomus grttndls) in the United States. — Sc? No 88 > of thi<^ Review 

Z023 -> Varieties of Cotton with Short Lint Resistant to the Boll Weevil (Antho- 
nomus grandis) In the United States. — See No. S82 of thi^ Review 

1024 - Sugar Cane Varieties Resistant to ^Sereh” in Java. — Sec No. 898 of this 
Review 

1025 - Golfee Plants Resistant to Hemileia vastatrix in Madagascar. - See No 00 1 

of thib Review, 
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ioa6 ~ Action o! Copper upon Drought Resistance of Vines. ~Soc No. 9x3 of this 

Review. 

1027 - Rutaceae Resistant to Citrus canker {PseudomotiM CHrl). — See No. 1028 

of I hit: Review. 

1038 - The Poisonous Smoke of Explosives a Means of Destroying Diseases and 
Pests Injurious to Plants. — See No. 821 of thi*- RmtW 

1029 - Patents Dealing with the Control of Plant Diseases and Ennemies.— See 

f>f No. this Review. 

1030 , CystosporA SAtAU^ a Myxomycete Causing Pox or Pit (Soil Rot) of the 
Sweet Potato in the United States. — taobenuaus, j j , m jomnai of Ai^ncuiiwai 

ivl] f Vol XI 11 ,N<) <», pp 47 ? ISO, 2 pi W lOiinutoii, L) 0 , lOjS * 

The writer, who ctmtiiiued on in Texas the reseaiches he had begun at 
Delaware upon the diseases attacking ipoinoca Batalas, wrote this pa- 
per with the object of verifying the results obtained at Delaware by J . A. 
IviLTOTT (who is of opinion that the sweet jx)tato disease called ]^x, pit, 
or improperly soil rot, is due to the myxomycete Cyshpora Baiatiiyli) and 
of adding liis own observations and the studies he had made on the same 
subject. 

The disease in question, which has already been reported as wide- 
spread in New Jersey, Delaware, Vi’'ginia, Maryland, South Carolina, Texas, 
Alabama, Oklahoma, and Kansas, can probably by found wherever the 
sweet potato is grown, although this has not yet been definitely proved. 

Some of the S3rmptonis of pox are thin gro^vth, stanted vines, the pale- 
green colour of the foliage, the destruction of many of the rootlets, the oc- 
aiircnce on others of numeroas brownish sjwts at various intervals ; the 
destruction of the small roots destined to develop into edible roots ; the 
formation on older roots of a constriction, and the appearance on them of 
the typical small, dry, darkish, circular, more or less suprficial spots. La- 
ter, the tissue of the spot dries up, cracks, and falls out, leaving a pox, or 
pit, whence the name of the disease. 

The investigations of the writer have proved that the malady is due to 
the myxomycete Cysiospora batata Elliott, and not to the fungus Acrocyatis 
batatas Jv.^and H , as was stated by Hai^stet), 

The disease may be reproduced artificially at will and seems etjually 
active in wet and dry weather, but it is during the latter that it does the 
greatest damage. 

It seems to be spread on the field by the lumps of soil which may 
adhere to the working tools in wet weather. Evidence also tends to show 
that the disease is disseminated in the field by rain water. 

Pox appears to be a field trouble only, and not to be a disease that 
develop*- during the storage of the roots. 

It also attacks the Irish potato and the turnip ; the beet and tomato 
are supected of being susceptible hosts. 

(i) SccR., No. Jnm, 1917. (Ed) 
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C. batata probably hibernates as cysts in the soil. A new species of 
Acrocystis {A. pooicnsis Taubenhaus) is found associated with C. batata. 
The former acts only as a wound parasite and secondary invader. The 
genus AcrocysiiSt as originally described by Halsted, is not valid and is 
non-existent. The fungus Acrocystis batata was mistaken by Halsted for 
a myxomycete which Eixiott has named Cystospora batata, the true cause 
of pox (soil rot). The red varieties of the sweet potato seem to possess the 
greatest resistance to pox. 

Soil sterilisation of the seed bed to control pox is not recommended. 
Rotation of* creeps tends to decrease the disease in a sick soil. The 
suitable rotation remains to be worked out. 

1031 - Diseases and Pests of the Cotton Plant in Italian Somaliland. - See No ssi of 

this Review 


1032 - Spring Frosts and Infection with Bacterial Tumours or Tuberculosis of the 
Olive {Bacterium Savasianoi) In Italy. — "fRAVERso, a. n , m La Nunva 
AcricuHne del Lazio, Yr:*r VII, No. iso, pp OVOS, Romp, 1019. 

In June and July, 1919, several cases of bacterial tumours or tuber- 
culosis of the olive {Bacterium Sava^tanoi) were repotted from different 
regions of Central and South Italy to the Royal Phytopathological Station 
in Rome. This disease caused great anxiety to the olive-growers, 
because the' trees shed their leaves rapidly and became partially withered. 

From what ‘•’he writer was able to ascertain in Apulia (at Torremag- 
giore), in the vSabines (at Aspra) and in the Castelli Romani, the olb^cs that 
are most severely attacked, shed all their leaves, and longer or shorter por- 
tions of the branches die back. In young trees, it sometimes but rarely 
ha])pens that the trunk also withers down to its base. Usually, however, 
the injury is confined to the leaves of branches of from i to 3 years of age 
(especially the lower branches). On carefully examining the young infect- 
ed branches, it is seen that tlu'ir extremities are often quite dead withered, 
longitudinal cracks in the epidermis being usually present. These 
cracks, which vary from only a few millimetres to some centimetres in 
length, are numerous, and are much more distinct on young branches that 
are still green. Here they occur in the form of wounds, the bottom and sides 
of which arc studded with small greenish- yellow tubercules that coalesce 
and form rugose crusts. These gradually extend, and serve to widen the 
cracks in the bark where they originated. Sometimes, cracks, with crusts 
or small tubercles, are even to be seen on the petiole and along the^median 
vein of the leaves. 

The tissues of these crusts, whem examined under the microscope, 
are found to be hyperplastic, and to contain the characteristic bacterium of 
the “ bacterial tumours " of the olive tree ; this prevents there being any 
doubt as to the diagnosis of the disease, even should the latter show any 
unusual characters. Cases are, however, not rare where the rugose crusts 
finally assume the form of the typical tubercles of the disease. 
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It is recognised that ** tuberculosis ** of the olive-tree only develops 
subsequently to injuries due to various causes (hail, frost, accidental 
wounds, punctures of insects, blows from a pole, etc). These, by destroying 
the continuity of the tegumentary tissues, prepare the way for the bacte- 
rium, which is itself incapable of making a direct attack. 

As the diseavSe is very widespread, it cannot be due to accidental causes, 
but must be attributed to meteorological agencies, and since hail is out 
of the question, the writer has come to the conclusion that the determin- 
ing cause of this malady is the action of the frost to which the trees were 
exposed towards the end of the winter and in the early spring of igiq. 

It was the frost that caused the first injury to the olives (in some 
cases the complete dying back of the top branches of the tree was due to 
its agency), the infection with tuberculosis followed as a consequence, for 
the bacteria found easy access through the cracks produced by the frost, 
and were able to develop in those tissues that had not been killed. Natur- 
ally their development was a1 first very slow, owing to the low tcm]>crature, 
but it became more rapid and suddenly attained its maximum wftin the 
optimum temperature was reached, and thus to the initial injury due to the 
frost was added the havoc wrought by the bacteria. 

This explains why it was only at the end of the spring when the 
attention of the olive growers was specially attracted by this disease. The 
damage done to the olivegardens is certainly serious, but the writer is, 
however, of opinion that no further increase of the diseafe is to be 
apprehended, unless any unforseen circumstances should occur. 

It is necessary to give special tre itmenl to the infected trees in order 
to check the disease as much as possible. .\11 withered cankerous branches 
of from I to 3 years of age should be cut off and burnt inmcdiately. In the 
case of the larger branches that are attacked by the parasite, it is advisable 
to wait until the annual pruning time. It is also well to spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture, to which has been added some disinfectant (lysofomi, 
carbolic acid, or formalin in the proportion of from 1.5 to 2 %) and to lime- 
wash the trunk and large branches with a mixture of lime and sulphate 
of iron. 

1033 - Observations on the *‘Sereh’’ Disease of Sugar Cane in Java. —Van harre 

VELD, Pit in Archtrf vonr dc Smherindu’itric ,n Ncderlindsch Indie, Ycnr XIXVI, 
1>]> Sonabnia, iniS 

The writer first of all states that the diseased plants do not recover on 
being taken to a higher altitude, so that even cuttings coming from the 
mountains may produce infected plants. Ho then mentions the fact that 
all varieties of sugar-cane brought from countries where the ** sereh " di- 
sease is unknown, such as Tucuman, Cuba, Barbacloes, Hawaii, and Mauri- 
tius may show symptoms of the malady when they are imported into Java. 

Finally, the writer informs us that the bacteriologist of the Experi- 
ment Station has isolated a bacterium wliich he considers to be the cause 


(i) Sec R, Octobir; No 963. 
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of “ seroh ” disease. This bacterium is identical with the one causing 
gununosis in Java, (i) 

1034 -Phytophihon NieoHanae, the Cause of the So-called "Lanas” Disease 
of Tobacco in Java: Its Treatment. — jensen, ii., in Pieefstation voor Vorstett‘ 
lAndschf Tabak, MidedMn, No. XXIX, 118 pp. Semamng, 1917. 

The disease known as lanas ", which has done serious injury to the 
Vorstenlander tobacco plantations, has been the object of continuous in- 
vestigation. 

The researches carried out at the Wedi laboratory have enabled Jkn- 
SEN to discover the causes of the evil, and more efficient methods for con- 
trolling it than had liitherio been employed. The writer found, by means 
of new research methods, that the sources of lana infection were to be 
sought for in the soil, the irrigation water, etc. The presence of the spores 
of Phytophthora Nuolianae in the soil was proved in the following way : — 
some leaves were cut and placed with their lower surfaces upwards on 
damps bricks in zinc basins half-full of water. A small quantity of sUghtly 
damp soil ivas thrown upon the leaves and left there for 24 hours. 
The pieces of leaf were then examined, and the number of brown patches on 
their surface corresponded to the number of s^iores that the soil had con- 
tained. 

The degree of infection was estimated from the number of patches 
produced by a :dven amount of soil. In order to determine the presence 
of spores in water, the writer had recourse to another n^ thod. He cen- 
trifugalised the water, and infected the leaves with the deposit- formed ; 
then he counted the number of " lanas " spots that appeared on the 
leaves 

The following three different kinds of experiment were carried out 
at the Wedi Station : — a resistant race was chosen ; the tobacco plant 
was treated with antiseptics ; special cultural methods were employed. 

D'Ancremont) has begun a series of experiments on resistant varie- 
ties, of which the results will be published later. With regard to the other 
methods, Jensen makes the following observations: the individual treat- 
ment of each plant is very costly, and takes much time ; — the portion of the 
plant situated at the junction of the air and soil is the most susceptible 
to infection and this constantly alters owing to repeated hilling up. Never- 
theless, a layer of " mpsenlym " (a substance which the writer has 
sent to Europe, but of which the composition is unknown to him), appUed 
to this part prevents infection for a long time. Bands of hevea latex, 
and other similar substances, give the same result. During the eighteen 
days subsequent to the treatment, no sign of infection is seen. A repe- 
tition would probably arrest the disease. In any case, plants thus treated 
give a higher yield than others. Resin soaps, and gelatinous carrageen 
membranes proved of no use. Before transplanting, the young plants 


(I) See R, October; 1917, No. 062* {Ed.) 
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benefited considerably by the application of ** rupsenlym " and perman- 
ganate of potassium. In order to prevent the occurrence of this disease 
in the plantations, Mr. Jknsen recommends the use of stable manure which 
has been allowed to decompose well, so avS to destroy all the Phytophthora 
s])ores, and the disinfection of the soil by means of chemical substances 
(the application of lime mixed with sulphate of ammonia is efficacious on 
account of the ammonia that is liberated). In the upper layers of the soil, 
good results have been obtained with 50 gm. of powdered lime per litre of 
soil, whereas in the case of the subsoil, it is best to mix sulphate of ammo- 
nia with the lime. The action of sulphate of ammonia when tised alone 
is less noticeable. Formalin and festoforni are not to be recommended, 
Large quantities of permanganate of potaSvsium give satisfactory results, 
but ate too expensive. 

Althf)Ugh disinfection by heat has given interesting results when ap- 
plied to pot cultures, this method cannot l)e adopted in the plantations. 
For a long time, flooding the fields was regarded as a g(K)d way of controll- 
ing Phytophthora, but laboratory and field exjK'riments have sho^ that 
draining decreases the infecting power of the soil, whilst Phytophthora 
multiplies rapidly in slightly moist soil. It is still an o|)en question 
whether Phytophthora develops very (juickly under the latter condition, or 
whether it continues to live on the ground for some time as a saprophyte. 

Z035 * SitmphyUum Cueurbiiaeearum n. sp. a Hyphomycete Injurious to 

Cucumber in Indiana and Ohio, United States. — osner, g a . in lotunai of Acncui- 

tural Rrsefirrh, Vol. Xlil, No 5 , pp. ^05*3<>6, 3 4 pi., Wa'^hlnclon D. C , 

April 2 % iqtS. 

During the summers of iqT5 and toi 6, the attention of the writer was 
called to a peculiar leafspot on cucumber (Cwrwi«/.s sativus) that was 
doing more or less damage to cucumber fields in the vicinity of Plymouth. 
Lapa/., Lakeville, Hamlet and North Liberty, Indiiina, and also at Bowl- 
ing (keen, Ohio. Sometimes, but rarely, the affection extended to the 
leaves and petioles. • 

The spots vary in diameter from 0.2 to 15 mm. The small spots 
ranging from 0.2 to 3 or 4 mm. in diameter may be circular or angular. 
Their centre is light yellowish-brown surrounded by a reddish-brown 
border ; the spot is occavsionally nearly white. 

The larger spots are generally almost white, or tinged with brown, 
with reddish-browm areas along the veins, and frequently with brownish 
centres giving the patch a mottled appearance. From these spots, a 
dematiacea hf^longing to the genus Stemphylium has been isolated. The 
parasitism of this fungus, as far as the leaves of the cucumber and of Cw- 
emhita spp. are concerned, has often been proved by positive inocula- 
tions. 

It appears that no account has hitherto been published of this disease. 
The pathogenetic agent is here described as a species new to science, 
under the name of Stemphylium Cucurhitacearum, 

High temperatures and a dry atmosphere are unfavourable to the 

[1 •14*1 OS] 
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devdopment of this fungus ; consequently, serious trouble may only be 
expected in cold weather, especially when this is accompanied by abun- 
dant moisture. 

The fungus hibernates in the form of mycelium in the tissues of the 
host. It was impossible to discover whether the couidia can survive the 
winter. 

Preliminary experiments have given promise that the disease may 
be controlled by spraying the leaves with Bordeaux mixture. In addition 
tq this, diseased cucumber vines should le destroyed and ciop rotation 
practised. No work should be done among the plants in wet weather. 

X036 Aerotheeium Capsid^ tu sp., a Hyphomycete Parasitic on Capsicums 

in Italy. -TURi^oNi, T\r 111 Ri U'-Ui (h Pufoloi^ta tv Year IX, R-g, pp 1 31-133. 

}^^vl (, Apiil, 

The capsicum fruits sent foi examination in September, 1918, from 
Turin to the Cryptoganiic l^aboratory at Pavia, were found to be affected 
in two different ways. 

On some of these fruits there occurred whitish-yellow livid areas si- 
milar to burns, which subsequently became black, owing to the formation 
of a blcickish mould composed of the conidiophores of a hyphomycete that 
could be identified as the dematia, Altcrnaria /mwfsNees, a very common 
species living habitually as a saprophyte on very different hosts, and 
sometimes even as a parasite on many plants. 

On the other fruits were to be seen round, or oval, depressed patches 
1-3 cm. in diameter, with a slightly concave surface, and of a light-brown 
colour with a marginal zone of chestnut brown. In these patches there 
subsequently appeared a fine, almost pulverulent mould, olive-yellow in 
colour, and formed by iinother dematia, which the writer considers to be 
new to science and has named Acroihciimn Capsid, the description 

of* the parasite in lyatin. 

The alteration producing in the capsicum fruits the characteristic 
light-brown colour, must be attributed, according to the writer, to the 
pathogenetic action of the new micromyccte, since its vegetative hyphae 
are always lo be found invading the tissues of the pericarp, even in the 
first young patches. A, tennis never occurs in the latter, whereas it is 
abundantly developed in the pieviously menti(>ued whitisli-yellow, livid 
areas, which are perhaps due to the capsicum fruits having been scorched 
by the sun. 

1037 - Diseases and Pests of Citrus Trees in Argentina.'^ See Xo 805 oi this 

X038 ~ The Susceptibility of Rutaceous Plants to Citrus Canker iPsetidomoaas 

atrf) (i), — I#EE, HC. A., in Journal Oi A ^nculittral Research, Vol XV,]So 66i- 

665, ip^ W.ishlngton, D C., December 23, a gj 8 

Inoculation tests with Pseudomonas dtri carried out at I^amao and at 
Los Bafios, Pliilippine Islands, as well as at Washington, D. C., upon 24 spe- 


(i) Sec R„ July, 1915, No 763 ; No 1337 {Fd ) 
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des representing 20 genera of the family Rutaceae, showed that 19 of these 
species were susceptible to dtrus canker in a greater or less degree. It 
thus appears that this disease is not strictly limited to the genus Citrus but 
has a wide range of hosts among the Rutaceae. 

The spedes Severinici buxifolia. Aegle ^lartnelos, and BcdscttnocUrus 
gahonensis, all dose relatives of Citrus » may safely be called immune to dtrus 
canker. Xanthoxylum Rheisct and Triphasia trifolia seem to be immune. 

Chdcas {Murray a) exotica, Atalaniia disticha and Fortunella {Citrus) 
japonica, also closely related to the genus Citrus, are strongly resistant to 
citrus canker. 

Claucena Lansium, Feronia Limonia, Feroniclla lucida, Chaeiospcrmum 
glutinosa, Hcsperethusa crcnulata, Paramignya lougipcdunculata, Cifropsis 
Schweinfurihii, Atalaniia ciirioides, Eranocitrus glauca, Fortunella Hindsii, 
Microcitrus australis, M, australasica, Toddalia asiaika, Evodia Ridlcyci, 
E, latifolia and Melicope triphylla of different relationships to the genus 
Citrus, all produce positive results when inoculated with Pseiuhnwna^citri. 
Of these, Claucena Lansium and Feronia Limonia develop infection very 
slowly, the others fairly quickly. 

Chaetospermum glutinosa shows naturally occurring infection'^ of d- 
trus canker, and in the Philippines, its susceptibility is easily greater than 
that of Citrus simensis. 

Fortunella Hindsii occurs naturally in South China, very much isolated 
from sources of citrus-canker infection. The abundance of cankers found 
on such trees gives rise to the theory that this species may have been an 
original wild host from which citras canker spread to cultivated species. 

Z039 ~ The Susceptibility of the Meiiacea Lansium domestieum to Citrus 

Canker {Pseudomonas Citrf) (i\ — i,be, h a ,!in i merriu, i*: d , m Sucncc, 

New Series, Vol XI,IX,No. 127s pp IQQ-Soo. l,,m^a‘^tcr, Pi , M.iv 23, Joio. 

Recent researches have shown that the agent of citrus canker {Pseudo- 
monas Citri) is not closely confined to the species of citrus as hosts, but 
attacks plants of a large number of other genera of the Rutaceae, 

Still more recently, iiroculations of Ps, Citri outside llw* Rutaceae have 
been attempted. The first non-rutaceous plant employed was Lansium 
domestieum, a Meiiacea cultivated in the Philip])iiies for its edible fruit. 
Needle punctures made through a suspension of Pseudomonas citri placed 
upon the midribs, the petioles, and main stems of this tree produced the 
appearance of the lesions of citrus cauker. Control inoculations made with 
river water under the same conditions gave a negative result. 

Pseudomonas citri has been re-isolatcd from such lesions. 

Inoculations have been repeated several times, and each time there 
was jiroduced a reaction not shoyn in the controls. These results have 
been obtained both on potted trees and trees growing under field condition. 
The experimental conditions were at the optimum for cauker development. 


(i) See No. 103s of this Review, {hd) 
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The results warrant the statement that P. citri upon stem tissue of 
L, domcsHcum produces a reaction not shown in control inoculations. ^ 

These results are recorded by the writer with the view of throwing 
fresh light upon the character of the canker organism. 

It is conceivable that a chain of circumstances in the field might pro- 
duce extreme optimum conditions that would lead to infection of liighly 
resistant host pi Hits, which from observation imder ordinary conditions 
would be regarded as inmiiuie. 

l/Csions on such hosts tlicu would be capable of serving as sources of 
re-infection to citrus plants. 

1040 ^ Bacterium Juglandis^ Injurious to the Walnut in South Africa.— dodge, 

K M , in The Sou*h Jtnean Journal of Scicnu^ Vol XV., No 6, pp. 407-412, The 
Cape, 1919 

The prcvsence of walnut bacteriosi^ has rccntly been reported from 
various district*^ in South Africa (Cax^e Colony, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, and Natal). This disease is produced by Bacterium Juglandis 
Pi#*rce, and was first described as occurring in Califorrua, hence its popu- 
lar name of Californian walnut blight. It attacks only the tender growing 
parts of the tree, such as the young nuts and branches, the young leaves and 
petioles. 

On the branches the infections usually make their appearance near 
the growing po nt ; the first indication of infection is a small dark green 
water-soaked area which gradually increases in size ; tlr(* central portion 
becomes discoloured, and finally black. As the shoot becomes hard and 
woody, the active development of the disease is checked, the whole diseased 
an‘a then turns black, and in many cases, the affected tissues shrink 
and crack. 

Infection on the Icav^es and petioles begins in a similar way, forming 
small water-soaked spots more or less angular in outline, wliich coalesce 
w^'heu numerous and form large discoloured areas. When the veins are at- 
tacked the leaflets become puckered and deformed in various ways. 

The bacteriosis on Ihe leaves and branches usually does very little 
injury, and the disease would be of slight economic importance, if it did 
not attack the young nuts, which it usually infects near the stigma while 
still quite small. As in the case of the leaves and shoots the first evidence 
of infection is the water-soaked appearance of the tissues, which subse- 
quently blacken and become somewhat .sunken. The micro-organism also 
penetrates inwards, and frequently injures the Ijemel of the nut. " Lateral 
infections often occur where two nuts are in contact. When the nuts 
are attacked at an early stage in theft: growth, large blackened areas deve- 
lop and the nuts drop sooner or later. Later infections, which occur when 
the nut has almost reached its full size, generally take the form of small 
dark spots scattered over the surface, and as a rtde do not penetrate very 
deep, since the tissues have by this time begun to harden. 

The lesions on the twigs are chiefly instrumental in carrying the disease 
over from one season to the next. The micro-organism is transported from 
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branch to branch, and from one tree to another, by wind and rain. The 
leaves which are attacked early in the season are probably one of the 
chief sources of infection for the fruit. 

The bacterium has been repeatedly isolatel from infected leaves and 
nuts, and in its cultural and morphological characters is identical with 
riu^n Juglandis, No difficulty was e^tperienced in obtaining a pure culture 
of the micro-organi«*m, and numerous infections were produced by 
spraying young walnut trees with a suspension of the culture. From the 
leaf infections thus obtained, the bacterium was re-isolated, and a second 
series of trees inoculated with positive results. None of the controls be- 
came infected. The writer had no opportunity of infecting young nuts, 
but cultures from the nuts readily infected the leaves. 

The disease only becomes severe when there is a considerable amount 
of rain and a large number of cloudy days while the nuts arc forming. The 
bacteria infect the young tissues through the stomata, and in the presence 
of moisture the motile organism moves freely over the surface of thjj nut 
and invades the tissues through these natural openings. 

Hence, it is probable that this bacteriosis wUl cause serious trouble in 
those regions of South Africa where there is a heavy rainfall in the spring 
and early summer. In less humid districts, considerable loss will probably 
be experienced in exceptionally wet seasons only. 

In districts where the rainfall is ’^mall and mostly in winter, no serious 
trouble is to be expected, and fruit growers intending to plant walnuts in 
the more humid districts would do well to obtain their trees from locali- 
ties where Bacterium Juglandi^ is yet unknown. 

1041 — Ophiodotheiia Fiei^ n, sp-, an Ascomycete Living on Ficus aurea^ 
in Floridja. — Bbssey, K. a. in M^co^oota, V/l XT, No 2, i>p ^■i *>7, i PI 
I/dncc'^tcr, P«i , Miicli, lyio, 

A description of the new dothideacca Ophiodotheiia Fici Bcsse3% which 
was frequently found by the writer in Florida in 1007 and rqoS upon the 
leaves of Ftcus aurea near Tyarking (Dade Co.) at lyittle River and other lo- 
calities in the neighbourhood of Miami. 

X042 - J(hacodieUa Castanea, a Hyphomycete Causing Black Rot of Chest- 
nuts (i). PfyroNel, B, in Le Stazwm shcrimentali af;rane ttahanc, Vol* I<IJ, 
Parts 1-2, pp 21 41, 4 Plates Modena, 1019 

The results of further and exhaustive researches into the morphology 
of the fungus producing the black rot of chestnuts have convinced the writer 
that the fungus studied by Peguon, Bainier and himself was in all cases 
the same. The agent of black rot is therefore to be identified with 
Harziella Casfaneae Bain. The writer has, however, already pointed out, 
that this hyphomycete cannot be retained in the genus Harziella (2). He 
ha.s thus created the new genus Rhacodiella for it in the family Dematicae. 

(1) Sec R, Feb , T0T7, No 203, luid R Manh, IQ19, No 394. {Ed ) 

(2) See R Feb 1^07, No 203 {Ed ) 
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The chief characteristics of this genus (named Rhacodiella from the 
resemblance between its mycelium and that of Rhac, cellare Pers.) are 
a highly developed, brown, ramified and septate mycelium; indistinct 
conidiophores ; flaskshaped sterigmata occurring singly, or more fre- 
quently arranged in irregular whorls; endogenous, globular, hyaline 
conidia disiK)sed first in clusters and subsequently in chains. 

The writer give's a description in T,atin of the new genus and the new 
species, to which he assigns the name of Rhacodiella Casianeae (Bain.) Pey- 
ronel. 

As regards the probable origin of the infection, the observations made 
by the writer, and the information obtained during the last few years, prove 
the truth of his suggestion that the chestnuts are attacked while still upon 
the tree and not after they are stored. Probably, the infection takes place 
during the flowering season, especially in very wet springs, when the conidia 
are produced in large quantities, or when the perfect fructifications of the 
fungtis develop upon the diseased chestnuts. 

The writer considers that the best way of hindering the spread of the 
disease is to avoid storing chestnuts in damp places. They should be kept 
in a well ventilated store-room, and in such a manner as to prevent the my- 
celium of Rhac. Casianeae passing easily from one chestnut to another. If 
any chestnuts are seen to be covered with the characteristic felt-like my- 
celium, they should be removed and destroyed. 

If it is a question of large quantities of badly infected chestnuts, it is 
a good plan to plunge them into a vessel full of water, when the diseased 
ones will nearly always rise to the surface. The rest should be carefully 
dried and fumigated wdth sulphur dioxide in order to kill the numerous co- 
nidia of Rhacodiella and other hyphomycetes adhering to their surfaces. 
The chestnuts should then lx? spread out in a dry place. 

• 

1^43 - Diseases and Pests of the Coconut Palm in the Province of Madras, India.' 

— SecNd 8 (>i t)f IhK Review 


WEIsDS AND PARASITIC FlyOWKRINO PLANTS. 

1044 - ieerym hyperieip n. sp. a Coccid living on Hypericum performium^ a 
Weed in Hew Soith Wales, Australia, — froooatt, w. w., in The Agricultural 
Gazette of Netv South Walc^, Vol XXX Part 7, pp 470-472, i Plate. Sydney, JuJy,i9i4. 

About fifteen years ago, Hypericum ^erforahim was reported to be 
rapidly spreading in south-eastern Victoria; it has gradually invaded 
New South Wales, also especially theMudgee and Tumbarumba districts. 

For this reason, in IQ18, the Federal Bureau of Science and Industry 
included this plant in their list of field pests, and began making enquiries 
in England with a view to the importation on a large scale of the beetle 
Chrysomela hypericum, P'orster, which is a parasite of the weed in question 
and of other species of Hypericum, which also attack the leaves of these 
plants. It might be possible to [confine Chrysomela hypericum to its 
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host, but as an immigrant in a new land, there is some danger of its 
turning its attention to some more succulent Australian plant. 

In the meantime, the writer has announced his discovery at Mudgee, 
in April, 1919, of an indigenous enemy feeding upon the roots and the lower 
portions of the twigs of //. pcrforaltm. Tliis parasite is a coedd belonging 
to the genus Iccrya, and lias proved to be a hitherto unknown species, 
which is described in this article under the name of /. hypcrici. The para- 
site has already become well-established on the plants in the Insectarium, 
the tiny larvae being clustered all over the stems. It is too soon, of course, 
to judge as to its value as a natural enemy of H, perforatum, but it seems 
likely that an indigenous coccid, which is very reproductive and lives 
sheltered by the soil on the roots of its host-plant, is likely to be quite 
as effective (if not more so) than a strange beetle from another land, 
which possesses much lower powers of reproduction and feeds in the open 
on the foliage where it is exposed to many enemies. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER DOWER ANIMADS? 

1045 - The Exact Determination of Some Pests of Tobacco in Java. — jbnsew, h., 

in Procf station voor VontcnlantUche Tabik, Vol XXXV, Stmanun?, 

Recent researches, and the more careful attention devoted to entomo- 
logical questions during the last few years, have often shown the lack of 
accuracy of many of the scientific names hitherto given to insects of 
economic importance. 

It is evident that the microlep^’dopteron called “ dikbuikvlinder 
which is generally very injurious to the tobacco plant (as its larvae produce 
swellings on the stems in the foim of galls) sliould henceforth bear the 
scientific name of GnorimoscJiema heliopa Low. KoNiNOSBiCRcnCR mentioned 
this insect for the first time in scientific literature, and c.alled it Lila so- 
lanella Boisd., on the authority of the lepidopterist Snkijjcn, who thus 
identified, though with some hesitation, the moths sent to him. I^rom 
that date, this microlepidoteron has been known in West Indian scientific 
literature undei the above name. In 1915, however, Krttchrnitts found 
out that this was a mistake. He stated that the name given to the dik- 
buikrups in the West Indies was incorrect, and that the insect should 
be called Gnorim, heliopa. 

The true L. solanella, at present named Phfhorimaea operctdella Zell., 
is a mining caterpillar living in the leaves of certain Solanaceae, the 
tomato, SoJanum Melongena, 5 . carolinense, and also tobacco being especially 
attackcfl, this little caterpillar is also -met with in potatoes. So far, 
the presence of the true L. solanella in tobacco leaves has never been ac- 
tually determined in the West Indies. 

The life history of the latter insect differs very greatly from that of 
Gnorim heliopa ; its eggs are laid on leaves, and its caterpillars are leaf- 
miners and pupate on the surface of the ground. 

In foreign entoniological literature, the two species have always b^en 
regarded as quite distinct. The Americans call the “ dikbuikvlinder " 
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tobapco stem-borer, whereas the true Liia is known under the names of 
the '‘potato tuber moth", * tobacco leaf-miner", or "tobacco spUtworm” 
In order to settle the question as regards Java, Jevsen obtained from 
Washington authentic specimens of Lita, and compared them with the 
" dikbuikvlinder " of the West Indies. The differences between the two 
species were very distinct ; they differ in : a) the number of hooks on the 
posterior legs of the caterpillars ; b) the thickness of the hair on the tip 
of the abdomen of the chrysalis ; c) the pres^mce or absence, in the male lar- 
vae, of a tuft of hairs near the base on the anterior margin of the psterior 
wings ; d) the male genital organs. 

The female moths of the two species are more diffidult to distinguish. 
In neither is there a tuft of hair on the posterior wings, and the venation of 
the wings is precisely similar. It is only in young moths that have just 
emerged, that there is any difference in <lesign and habitat : older moths 
lose these chaiacteri sties, which explains tJie mistake formerly made by 
Snei^len. 

The researches of Ji:nsen have shown, that the " oleoer poepoes ", 
also a very serious enemy of the tobacco, ought in future to be known as 
Chloridea (Heliothis) assuUa Ouen. Act'ording to KoningsbErger, who 
first wrote of tliis insect, " doer poepoes " includes tw'o distinct species : 
Heliothis pclti^era, and HeL at mister a. The difference between the two 
lies in the markings on the wings of the moths, that is to say, the presence, 
or absence, of two dark spots on the inner face of the interior wings. 
On examining numerous moths that he had reared, Jensen however, 
found many intermediate forms. 

He sent some material to be investigated at Washington, and Heinrich 
determined the specimens as HeL assulfa, BAiNBRirK»E Ft.etcher's figures 
in one of his last publications dealing with HeL obsolefa (armi^era) and 
HeL assulta, show that this tobacco pest in Java must be identical with the 
last named insect. 

The " oeloer kawat ", the lar\a of a beetle of which the adult form 
is know’n in the Vorstenlanden as " tjidal " or " kotoe ", has also hitherto 
passed under the wrong name of Opairum depressum Fabr. Jensen^s 
attention was called to the fact that under the name " tjidal " were included 
a larger and a smaller species termed in general O'depressum and 0. acutan- 
gukitn. Fairm however, could find no difference in sii&e between the two 
forms. Specimens were dispatched to Washington, but the spedalists 
there were unable to arrive at a decision. It is jertain that the Dutch 
West Indian species are neither 0. depressum or 0. acutangulum. The 
" oeloer kawat " should be known provisionally by the name of Gono- 
cephahtm {Opatrum) sp. 

1046 - On Hie Life History and Bionomios ot Myxus ribi^t an Aiihls injurious to 
R/b§§ in Great Britain. — ILaviland; M. D. m ProcecdtHns of the Royal SociHv oi 
XXXIX, Part I pp 9 K^Unbureh, 

Myxus ribis Linn, (red-currant aphis) on RAes rubrum is dimorphic 
in respect of certain features of the antenna, and of abdominal and wing 
dimensions. The nature of the food, whether healthy, or blistered by the 
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attack of the female fundatrix, seems to be the determing factor of 
this dimorphism. The form of the aphis coming from healthy leaves 
is probably identical with M. whitei Theobald, and Af, d%spm Patch. 
M. ribis is a migratory species, and in summer colonises certain Labiaiae 
and other weeds ; but this migration is not obligatory, and the entire 
life-cycle may be passed on currant. 

On its summer host plant, this species has been previously described 
as Phorodon galeopstdn Kaltenbach. 

There is a decline in fertility in the later part of the summer among 
the forms remainine: on Ribes, This is caused by a lower l>irth-rate, and 
not by the shortening of the life of the parent. 

This decline, together with the attacks of predaceous and parasitic 
enemies, accounts for the frequent disappearance of the species from 
Ribes ill August and Septemlier. 

Both sexual forms nuy be produced and eggs may be laid on either 
host-plant. Males transferred from Lahiafue to Rtbes can fertilise the finales 
on the latter plant 

1047 - Parthenogenetic Reproduction of Apanieies glomeraius^ a Parasite 
ol Phris brass/cae* — (mi ui-k, Ci . m nndus tiu la bocM 

(fe Vo’ No 24 pp inoo 1002 P.ui'*, Jwh' ioto 

The writer has proved experimentally, that the female of the braconid 
hynienopteToii Apanielr glometaim is capable of la\diig parthenogenetic 
eggs. 

There no question in thi< spe^aes of a physiological cycle, since the 
males and females always exist simultaueoiishy in nature, but merely of 
an accidental occurrence, which may, howe'^er be of great imj^ortance 
in case the female doe^ not hapfien to meet with a male. A large number 
of parthenogenetic eggs are laid 

Fertilisation by Ihe male does not influence the manner in which ihe 
female recognises and attacks the small caterpillar of Pirns basstcae any 
more than it induces any difference in the cocoons. These arc identically 
the same, whether they are produced by parthenogenetic, or sexually ge- 
nerated individuals 

1048- grandiSf a Rhynchote Preying on the Macrolepidopteron PapUio 

thoantiades in Argentina (1). Bueno«»- Aires Apnl 7, 1910 

M A Caballero of Buenos Ayres has observed that the larva of Pa* 
pilio thoanhades gusano del naranjo ") is fiercely attacked by a rh3mcote 
(fam. Pentaimidae), which C. E. Blanchard has identified as Mutyca 
granits, a very voracious insect possessing great power of resistance. 

M. Caballero intends to study the life-history of this predaceous 
insect, which he believe? also attacks other lepidoptera that are injurious 
to agriculture 


(i) Seeit, ScpleMbei, x<>i8,No 1065 fEd,) 
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104^ - Biq^rtmuits la Ckmtrolltng the Moroee^n Crioket {Dociostmurus mmroc^ 

eMitOS) ia Fnmee (x). — VATesxter^ P m Comples rendus des Simpe$ de VAcademte 
des Sctences, and Half-Year, Vol CLXIX,No 5 (Auett*»t 4 »iQi<)),pp a4V248. PBri«» loio. 
At the request of the General Council of the Bouches-du-Rhone, 
and of the Technical Commission instituted at the Ministry of Agriculture 
(Direction of vSanitary and Scientific Services) fot the purpose ot employing 
products in agriculture, new experiments in controlling Voao^taarus 
maroccanus were undertaken, in iqiq, at Crau, where tlds orthopteron 
had done still more damage than in ioi 3 . Flame-throwers, suffocating 
toxic gases, and poisoned baits were employed 

(1) Flame-throwers (Arm}’* models P3 and P4), in which hea\*y 
coal-tar oil is used as the inflammable substance, give remarkable results 
when directed against massec’. of acridians resting on the ground or walk- 
ing A single charge of a fl.ame-thrower containing one dozen litres will, 
if well directed, clear a surface of over 200 sq metres 

The most practical method of using these missiles is to throw two, 
or three, at once, when thev explode simultaneouslv covering an area of 
100 sq metres in an iubtaut 

(2) Suffocating toxic - A mixture of oxychloride of carbon 

ai d chloride of tin, which had been considered during the war as very 
poisonous to mammals, produced no effect upon ver\^ numerous swarms 
of Moroccan crickets, though these were subjected to the action ot highly 
concentrated gas at distances from the place of emission varving from 
o 10 m to 4 m The gas did great damage to the vegetation in the neigh 
bourhood On the other hand, spraying with a 2S ^0, or still better, with 
a 50 % emulsion of chloropicrin (2), gave excellent results Every cricket 
upon which there fell a single droplet from the sprayer (an ordinary one 
made of tinned ironl was attacked by complete paralysis of th^ 
wings, this affection spread to the hind legs, and the insect died in a few 
seconds, the rings of the abdomen showing a rapid rhythmic antero-pos- 
terior movement Tt is interesting to note that some of the crickets 
thus killed were infested with the lan^ae of a parasitic dipteron {Sarco- 
pha^a ^ which, after the death of their host, came out to pupate Further, 
the chloropicrin, in the concentrations used in the experiments, only 
temporarily destroyed the vegetation, which recovered after a few weeks. 
Researches are still being carried out near Miramas 

(3) Poisoned haih As the fields in the neighbourhood, especially 
the meadows, were irrigated every week, and no animals were turned out 
to graze from the beginning of March to the enA of October, the writer, 
in his experiments of controlling D. fnarocca^ms, used a soluble arsenic 
salt for his poisoned baits He employed one of the formulae generally 
used in America containing oiilV o 500 kg of arseniate of sodium 12 kg 


(1) dee R , of April 1010, No 51 ^ Cfr al<io La lutte contre le^ saatertlle^ dansles dtters 
pays Xnt lust of Aipric Rome, xoj 6 passtm {Ed) 

{2) See No, T050 of thi« Revtew {Ed) 
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of bran. In the eatly meaning the mixture was spread broadcast over 
the meadow covered with crickets, the latter being still totpid from the 
cold of the might. Twelve hours later, a large number of insects lay 
on the grotmd poisoned, and forty-eight hours after, the number of dead 
insects amounted to over 8o %. 

From the results obtained, the writer is of the opinion that it will be 
possible in future to keep down the swarms of /). maroccanm and of acrl- 
dians in general. To this end, when the young larvae appear it is necessary 
to use : i) flame throwers in the case of all infected areas where there is no 
danger of fire f{Crau and similar desert areas) : 2) sprayings with a 
solution of chloropicrin in zones where flame-throwers would be dange- 
rou<5 : 3) arsenical baits in irrigated fields which are not grazed by animals. 

On account of the toxic, or dangerous, nature of the substances re-, 
commended, it is necessary that the State should assume the responsibility 
of the organisation of these operations, and should be assisted b\’' associa- 
tions of land-owners such as the Defence Syndicates {Syndicais tie D^nse). 

1050 ~ The Highly Toxic Effect of Chloropicrin upon Certain Lower Animals, and 
*^he Possibility of Employing this Substance for the Destruction of Parasites* — 

Bertrand, C. in the ComHes tendu^ hebdomadares des Siances de VAeiddmte de^ Sciences, 
Vol CLXVII,No. 14 (April 7, iQiO). PP 742*741 Paris, 1910. 

The great increase that has taken place during the last few years in 
the number of caterpillars and other plant parasites, owing to a combina- 
tion of natural conditions as well as to lack of labour and the scarcity 
of insecticides, induced the wrriter to try whether any of the lachryma 
tory or suffocating substances used in during the war, could be employed 
for controlling these agricultural pests. 

Chloropicrin is one of these substances, and has proved especially 
.suitable for the purpose, for it is an industrial product that can now be 
obtained in large quantities, it keeps w'ell, and, as will presently be shown, 
it is extremely effective. 

It is produced by the action of chloride of lime upon picric acid, or 
upon the residue left after making that add, and is a liquid with a high 
refractive index, and a density of 1.666 at + 16^ C. Its boiling point 
at a pressure of 766 mm. is 4- 112.30 C. Chloropicrin, however, evaporates 
very easily, as it has a high vapour tension ; the wrriter found this to be 
30.2 mm. at -f 150C. It is not inflammable. It is only slightly soluble in 
water ; according to a determination made by the writer only 1.65 gm. 
dissolve in a litre at + 18^. When much diluted in the air, chloropicrin 
has a slightly aromatic and pungent sinell ; when more concentrated, it 
soon becomes extremely irritating to the eyes and respiratory passages. 
It has therefore both lachrymatory and suffocating properties, and 
further, produces a violent cough on inhalation. Certain precautions are 
necessaiy in handling chloropicrin, but on account of its aggressive na- 
ttt^, it is qir*ckly perceptible, and when much diluted is iuuocuous, therefore 
it is much less dangerous to man than hydrocyanic add for instance, for 
which, fierbaps, it could sometimes be used as a substitute. 
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The author tried the effect upon a number of insects of chloripicrin 
diluted in the air in known proportions, and earned out a series of experi- 
ments, in order to ascertain the minimum fatal dose for each species. 
In these experiments, he took into account the length of time that tlie 
animal was exposed to the vapour, for, to a certain extent, the toxic action 
incicases with the length of the exposure. 

The method used was as follows * — by means of a capillary pipette 
giving small drops of which the weight has b"*en determined by the balance, 
a known amount of chlorop^crin was dropped into a wide mouthed litre, 
or two litre, flask. The latter was then corked, and well shaken, in order 
to insure the vapour being equally diffused throughout the air in the flask. 
After a quarter of an hour, the animals were introduced, from three to 
five being enclosed at a time in a little bag of fine gauze which was suspended 
in the toxic atmosphere by means of a thread fixed between the neck ‘of 
the flask and the cork, the animals had been exposed for the given 

length of time, they were examined, and if they proved to be alive, they 
were taken out placed on the leaves which formed their usual food, and 
kept under obser\^ation If the insects were aphids, a piece of the stem 
of the host plant covered wdth its parasites was put into a small bottle 
containing water, instead of into a hag, so that neither the plant, nor the 
insects, should suffer from evaporation, and the bottle was lowered down 
into the flask by means of a string 

The insects experimented upon were the caterpillar*- or lar\^ae of 
lepidoptera (the vine, pvralid the eudemis of the grape, the lackey moth 
Wombyx neusfria], of trees etc) the larvae of hymenoptera (the poplar 
sawflv) and aphids (the aphWs of the Japanese spindle-tree) 

From the total data obtained from these experiments it was found 
that the aphids were killed either immediately, or in some hours, by 
being placed for from 5 to to minutes in an atmosphere containing only 
from I cgm. to 2 cgm. of chloropicrin per litre A concentration of half 
this strength was also very efficacious, at least as regards the larvae. The 
latter stopped feeding, lost their strength and power of movement, and 
finally died in from 24 to 48 hours after their exposure to chloropicrin 
vapour. 

There is thus every reason to suppose that fumigating or sprayii^? 
with chloropicrin (either in the form of an aqueous solution, or an emul- 
sion) might prove a good method of controlling certain parasites oj cul- 
tivated plants. « 

*051 - An Aphis Injurious to VMm utroparpureM in the United States. — 

Sec No 82ft of thi9 Revtew ^ 

X052 - Pests of the Cotton Plant in the State of Slo Paulo» Brazil. See no 883 of 

this Revtiw 

1053 - DlMcHstM firviatcR, Maorolepidopteron Injnrtom to Cotton and Other 

Manfi In TexaSi United States. — icircHBLa, j. d., in the Entomoio^uai uem, 

Vol XXX, No Tor-Trt-i Philarlelphin, Tnlv, loio 
In July, iQi7i larvae of Diacrhid vtt^tnica were observed all over Vic- 
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toria County, Texas, in liitiited numbers, feeding on various species of weeds. 
At Placido, they attacked three fields of cotton, »nd on about one acre in 
each field defoliated the plants, leaving the green bolls on the stalks. 

In May, 1918, severe infestations occurred in Victoria and adjoining 
counties, and many complaints came in of cotton being damaged. The 
writer spent sume time in observations in Victoria and Calhoun 
Counties. 

The larvae were found teeding upon a large number of wild plants 
and shrubs, and also upon the following cultivated crops Gossyptum 
hmufuniy Zea Mays, Cucumts Melo, Medtcago sativa, and Arachis hypo- 
gaea. They eat all garden truck. 

The first infestation appeared on weeds in pastures and on the road 
sides. Where the weeds were plentiful, the caterpillars did no damage to 
crops, but where wild plants were scarce, they invaded the fields, espe- 
cially cotton fields. 

When the caterpillars are very yoimg, they are killed by spi^ying 
them with Paris green and lime ,/ but when they aie large, no poisons or 
repellants seem to have any effect upon them. 

Some farmers claim to have kept caterpillars out of their fields, until 
a fair yield was assured, by dusting ahead of them with pure Paris green, 
others saved a paying crop by going along the infested side and handpick- 
ing and killing the caterpillars The damage to cotton by T>%ams%a vtrgm- 
tea in Victoria and Calhoun Coimties, in 1918, is claimed by farmers 
to be from 25 %, to total destruction. On an estate in Calhoun County 
visited by the writer, the destruction of cotton on 65 acres was found to 
be complete. The fields on this land and the lands adjoining were free 
of weeds. The only paiasite bred from D. vtrgmica is Eremotylm arcfiae 
Ashmead. 

The writer gives information concerning the life-history and habits 
of the parasite. 

1054 ** Soienopsis geminata, an Ant Injurious to Tobacco in Java. - 

Robpke^ W x\i Itpmnnn / Yeai 'CXTK. Part pp i02 2Oi,6pl Batdvin iotS 

The writer mentions some of the distinctive characters of the "ta- 
baksmier '' {Solenopsts gemmata F.), without, however, giving any parti- 
culars as to its mode of life, which so far has not yet been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

Workers and Soldiers. - These are of a fine rich red brown co- 
lour. The abdomen is sometimes of a darker or lighter tint of grey, especially 
along the posterior margin of the segments. The head is of a much darker 
red-brown than the rest of the body , this is most noticeable in the large- 
headed soldiers. The entire body is smooth and shining, there being few 
hairs upon it 

The litlJe workers have rather small heads, the latter are longer than 
they are wide, and become somewhat narrow towards the upper portion. 
The scape of the antenna is too short to reach the posterior part of the head. 
The nine other segments forming the funicle are but little longer than 
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the scape. The extremity is composed of two segments, and forms 
about V5 of the funide. 

The thorax is free trom the projecting spines, teeth, and sharp points 
met with in many other formiddae. The legs are very slender, as in the 
case of all other spedes of ants, the anterior l^s have also a little tuft 
at the end of the tibia, while the so-called spurs are wanting on the in- 
termediate and posterior legs. The little tuft serves chiefly for cleaning 
the antennae. Seen from above, the twi segments of the abdominal 
stem are of about the same width, and are not supplied with spines, teeth, 
or other similar weapons. The abdomen seen from above is oblong and 
oval, the first segment being wider than the three succeeding segments 
taken together. Sometimes the sting projects somewhat from the extremity 
of the abdomen. The length of the httie worker calculated from the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen to the mouth parts varies from 3.5 mm. to 4 mm. 
The soldiers are larger. Their heads are espedally long and broad in com- 
parison w^th their bodies, the posterior margin is much notched and, a 
deep, pointe 4 median suture runs along the whole length The anterior 
part of the thorax is stronger, in order to support the the hea\^ head. 
The abdomen is slightly thicker The length of the largest soldiers is 
from 6 to 7 mm. The results of twenty measurements showed that there 
was no marked difference between the workers and soldiers in 5. gemmata. 
Females or Queens.— ITiese are distinguished from all the other 
classes by their larger size and the greater development ot the abdomen. 
Young vmmated females have two pairs of wings. After pairing, they lose 
their wings and remain wingless for the rest of their life. The females are 
about 8 to 9 mm. long 

Males. — These are relatively large, and are easily recognised by the 
special structure of their antennae which have n ) teruiiinal segment, the 
scape and funide being alike. The antennae of the male consist of 12 seg- 
ments. The nules keep their wings. The length of the male S. geminata 
is about 6.5 mm. Although the soldiers look very ferodous on account 
of their laige heads vind powerful jaws, thev are never the lirst to attack. 

Conboi — It IS impossible to destroy the vints' nests in a systematic 
manner, as the indiMditals live too much dispersed (io<k 1 results seem 
to have heen obtained by isolating the s edbeds of the tobacco by means 
of running water. If there is no running water at hand watering the seed 
beds with an emulsion of petroleum ^nd soip is the be^^'t remedy.^ 

to55 - Insect Injurious to Seeds of Cinchona Sown In Nurseries, in Java. - See 
No 905 oi thb RtvUw, 

X056 - Antonian Monmta n. sp., a Coccid Found on Teiaostnehyum ntto^ 

nuntnat in Ceyion. — Orebv, 1^ , m The Entomo^omst*^ Motahiv Ma^asine, Third 
Seller, Vol. V (LV), No^ 56 (663), pp 17V176, 1 fig I/>ndon, 1910 

A description of the new species, Aniomna zonata, which lives on 
Tetnostachyum aitenuatum at Pundaluoya, Ceylon. The adult females 
of this cocdd are dustered in the axils of the smaller branches of the host- 
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plant. They are seldom actually exposed, but ate almost invariably 
enclosed in certain shelters constructed over them by ants {Cremaiogdst&r 
dohrni). The position and globular form of the insects give them the 
appearance of sessile berries growing upon the plant. The male puparia 
are usually concealed beneath the stipules of the host. 

1057 - Cyrtognathus forficMtust a Beetle Injurious to the Vine in Morocco 

Ta A , in La Proqr^s agrtcoU et viHcole, Year XXXVl, Vol, l^XXI, No. 23, 
PP* 544 545# 2 Montpellici, Juat h, 1019 

The larvae of the longicom beetle, Cyrtognathus forficatus L., which' 
usually attacks the roots of the dwarf palm {Chamaerops humilis) in Mo- 
rocco, have also been found destroying the vine there. Vigorous stocks 
already bearing grapes, which had been planted in the spring of 1917 
on land cleared the previous year, were found, in 1918, to have been com- 
pletely cut in two at 6 or 7 cm. below the surface. In all, there were 21 
stocks attacked by these larvae on one hectare. The damage w^ not 
very great, but there were only a few clumps of dwarf palms on the land. 
As nearly all these clumps harboured the parasite, much more injury 
would have been done if the palms had been more numerous. Up to the 
present date, 1919, the writer has found but one fresh case. 

The larvae only attack vines in default of other food, and exist solely 
where Cham, humilis grows. 

As a method of coiitnjl, the writer recommends that vines should 
be planted on land free from these palms, or where they are few in number. 
If this is not feasible, as long a time as possible ought to be allowed to elapse 
between clearing and planting ; the larvae should be collected at the time 
the ground is cleared, the vines should be carefully watched, and the larvae 
removed directly they make their presence known. 

X058 ' Some Rhynohotes that Infest Citrus Trees in Australia. — Pboogazt, \v. in 

The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wule% Vol. XXX, Pait 5, pj; 325-330, 8 fi^s. Sydney, 
May 2, iQio. 

A description giving the life histories of the following rhynchotes 
which, having deserted their respective original plant hosts, now infest 
citrus trees in various parts of Australia : - 

1) Green spined orange bug (Biprorulus bibax) ; 

2) Painted Capparis bug {Stenozygum personaium) ; 

3) Painted horehound bug {Agonoscelis rutila). 

When orchard trees are badly infested with swarms of immature 
bugs, as is often the case, a kerosene or oil emulsion mixture well sprayed 
among the foliage will kill larval forms. Jarring the branches, after plac- 
ing a sheet on the ground under the tree, will often bring down these pests 
in !arge quantities when mature, this should be done in the early morning 
when the bugs are semi-torpid and inactive. The rb3mchotes thus caught, 
can be throvm into a bucket or tub of boiling or cold water containing 
a little kerosene. 
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x«3^ CiMpii^ or/xte.n. g. and 0. ip^ a Beetle Attaking the Butaeea At*- 
tmati* f/Aue* in Mew South Walei, Ataetialla. — x^ogait, w w., in The 

ARfiruUurai GatHU of New South W tie*, Vol. XXX, iMrt 4, pp. 261-26?, 4 figs. Sydney, 
April# J910. 

Atalaniia glauca, poptilarly known as the native lime, is one of the 
very few plants related to the citrus family which are indigenous in Aus- 
tralia. The writer has received many requests for its seeds from the United 
States Department of Agriculture with the view of culitvating this ru- 
tacea as a suitable stock upon which to graft the more delicate oranges 
and lemons. Its fruits, whifch are small and have an add lime flavour, 
make a refreshing drink when crushed in water to which sugar has been 
added. 

A. glauca grows plentifully in the Morea district, in New South Wales, 
where the writer discovered a large number of the half-grown trees were 
badly damaged by borers. These were found, by means of breeding 
experiments carried out by Mr. Dee, to belong to a new genus and new 
spedes of longicom beetle for which he suggested the name of Citnphaga 
mixta. 

The eggs are deposited in the bark a few inches above the ground ; 
the larvae form a large open bore in the trunk and cause a considerable 
gumming of the damaged wood. The larval stage can be estimated as 
lasting about lo months, and the pupal state as lasting from a month to 
6 weeks. 

A description is given of the lan’^a, the pupa and the adult beetle. 
A technical description of the new genus and new spedes is also appended. 

X060 Tmmioihrips inconsequeas^ a Thysanopteron Inlmlous to the Pear 
Treot Discovered in Ontario# Canada* — Ross# wm r.. in The CatMdtan tntomo^ 

logtst, Vol II# No p. 8s. IfOndon, April, 1919 

The pear thrips (Taemothrips inconsequent), which had hitherto not 
been recorded occurring in Ontario, was found by the writer in the 
qiring of igi8, on pear-trees in a large orchard near Beamsville. For- 
tunately, the number of these insects was extremely small, and as far as 
could be seen, they had done little damage. 

X061 - Tyienebus musicoim n. spt a Nematode Parasitic on the Bluggoe Banana 
in Grenada# British West Indies. — x) Nowell# W.# m West Indian Bullettn,Vo\ XVIl, 
No. 3, pp. X77-I79 *, 2) CoBB# N. A.# Ibid., pp 2 figs. Barbados, April 7, 1^19. 

I. — In May, 1918, the existence was recognised in Grenada of a serious 
and wide-spread affection of the banana known there as the bluggoe, 
and used extensively as a temporary shade for cacao. 

It appears that the disease may develop in plants of all ages, though 
its presence is most evident to the casual observer in those that are approach- 
ing, or have actually reached, the fruiting stage. 

A common characteristic is the drying of the outer leaves, and then 
of the partly develoi)ed bunch, the fruits of which often dry to a hard 
blackened condition when only 2 or 3 inches long. 
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In every instance, the root system was partly or Mitirely dead, or 
else dying. The dead roots were either totally black, Or bladk b^twe^ 
the cortex and the central cylinder. The outer part of the bulb from 
which the roots arose, presented the same black disorganised appearance, 
and this was repeated to a lesser degree on the bulbs and roots of young 
suckers arising from the diseased parent. 

Mr. Nowell further examined spirit-preserved material (bulbs and 
roots) coming from the two infected localities in the island. 

The affection has the general appearance of a fungoid disease, but 
neither h5T)hae, nor bacteria, were present to an extent, or with a unifor- 
mity, suggesting more than a saproph5rtic r61e. On the other hand, 
Ms. Nov ELL found nematodes and their eggs in all the material examined. 

As regards the control of the disease, the first essential is the com- 
plete avoidance of the use of suckers from infected clumps for planting 
material. Where land is badly infested, some other crop should be sub- 
stituted. Observations will no doubt be made as to whether more intense 
cultivation will enable plants to throw off the disease. It has been reported 
in a communication of December, 1918, that the plants in one infected dis- 
trict showed a considerable measure of recovery during the more favourable 
conditions of the wet season, presumably because more rapid root develop- 
ment had kept pace with the progress of the infestation. 

II. “ Dr. Cobb, to whom Mr. Nowell sent for identification the 
nematode found in the infected material, gives a detailed description of it 
under the name of Tylenchus mustcola. He states that it is a new species, 
and until some proof is found to the contrary, thiseelworm must be regard- 
ed as the cause of the disease in question. 

The new nematode is very closely related to T, stmilts, Cobb, T, pene- 
trans Cobb, and T, pratensts de Man. 

X062 - Pests of the Avocado {Persea gx^tissima) in Guatemala. — popbnob, w , 

m Untied States Departmeni of Agriculture^ bulleitn 7t3, pp. 33-36, i pi. Washington, D C , 

April 17, 1910 

A small beetle, Conotrachelus, n. sp., is the most destructive of all 
the parasites infesting the avocados (Persea gratissima) in Guatemala. 
The larvae of this pest are sometimes found in the ripe fruits sold in the 
market. There is no external sign denoting the presence of this curcu- 
lionid, but if a fruit is cut in half, the seed is seen to be more or less per- 
forated by wide borings containing a dozen or more larvae var5dng 
in colour from white to rose. It is rare for the larvae to attack the 
pulp of the fruit directly, but they often ensconce themselves between the 
seed and the pulp, causing a change of colour in the latter. In some of 
the avocados examined, the seed was so greatly altered by the borings 
of the larvae, that it was actually reduced to a pulverent condition. It 
is ob\dous that the fruits attacked by this insect are useless. 

It appears that Conotrachelus is of common occurrence in Guatemala. 
Very little is yet known of its life-history. Once it has excavated its 
galleries, it abandons the fruit and pupates in the soil, the adult beetle 
emerging a few days later. 
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Prom the standpoisit of the damage produced, the next parasite of 
importance after this beetle is a rh3mchote representing the family PsyUidae 
The latter pest, which is probably Tnoza koebelet, is very common in the 
district of Antigua, and of fairly frequent occurrence in various other re- 
gions. It produces on the upper surfaces of the leaves numerous long, 
conical galls, which no doubt exercise an unfavourable influence upon 
the tree. Probably, in addition to the species mentioned, there are other 
gall-forming Psylhdae which are responsible for the injury to the leaves 

In Penea seeds that have remained some days on the ground beneath 
the trees, large numbers of C aulophdus laHnasus have been found This 
beetle is also often found in seeds coming from the market where they have 
been kept for two or three weeks It bores small galleries in the seeds. 

The larvae of a shiall lepidopteron (Sknona sp ) have been found 
m some avocados bought in the market at the town ot Guatemala ; they 
make borings in the seed and are similar in size and general appearance to 
Conoirachelus larvae, but the damage they cause is not so great The 
presence of these larvae is revealed by a Httle round hole on the surface 
of the seed 

Numerous scale-insects attack P. graits^ima in Guatemala, but cases 
of serious infestation are rare At Almolonga, near Quetzaltenango, 
a tree was found which was very badly attacked by Pulvtnafia fiocafera. 
Other scale-insects reported from different regions of Guatemala are 
Asptdtoius latamae, A subhmtlt^t Chrysomphalm dicty^ ^permi, Chrys, 
perseae, Chrys personatu^, Chrys, scuHformts, Dtaspts hotsduvahi, Pseudo- 
parlatona osireata and Leptdosaphes mtmosarum. As for the fungi pa- 
rasitic on Persea f^rattssimay Colletofnchum gloeosponoides, Diplodta per- 
seatui, and an undetermined <q)ecie< of Fusarum have been recorded. 

{i««t 
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tofi? - Agricultural Conditions in Cjrrenaiea. — Mancini, a , in VA^rieoUura Coiontaie, 
Year XIII, i^t Udlf-Ycar, Ko 2,pp 7 S-oi norcnce, Apr 30, igro 

GENERAiy. — Along the coastal zone of Cyrenaica wherever irrigation is 
possible vegetable gardens and orchards are activated on intensive lines. 
The interior plateau is covered with good pastures and well watered, so 
that stock grazing is of great importance and cereal crops are widely grown. 
iTom November to April or May, barley and wheat are cultivated, i. e. the 
l)asloral and grain growing siystenis of agriculture of the nomadic or 
semiiiomadic type prevail. The factor which limits stock-rearing is the avail- 
aliility of watering places ; the barley and wheat crops, which give very 
varying yields, serve to feed the fanners' household and also the stock. 

Except for rare weeding, the Bedouin's agricultural work is limited 
to the operations of sowing and harvesting. Sowing is done broadcast on 
imwork^ land and the seed is covered by scratching the surface of the soil 
with the native plough, which is light, cheap and easily drawn even by the 
commonest means (generally a camel) ; moreover this plough has the ad- ' 
vantage that it can be used without difficulty on land recently soaked 
by rain. 

These systems cannot solve the problem of economising moisture as 
much as possible, which is most important in dry countries like Cyrenaica. 
The author touches on the question of the chief climatic and soilcliaracter- 
i^itics of the colony, so as to bring out the difficulties which will have to 
be faced and overcome before dry-farming of cereals on a large scale can 
undertaken with chances of success. 
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CXiMATE. — The Government Agricultural Bureau has established an 
extensive System of thermo-udometric stations in the regions most interest- 
ing from the agricultural point of view, but the stations have not been work- 
ing long enough yet for the data which they have gathered to be sufficient 
to define exactly the climate of the district. It is known, however, that the 
year has two seasons : — the rainy season, when only un-irrigated herba- 
ceous crops are grown, and the dry season, which destroys all herbaceous 
plants and stops tree growth. From one year to another there are marked 
variations (from 250 to 500-600 mm.) in the rainfall ; in the lives of the na- 
tives these variations are recoided as years of scarcity or of plenty. The rain- 
fall between October and April is likewise very variable. 

The climate is windy ; sometimes sea winds cause damage, but plants 
suffer most from the "gffibli a south east wind, often very violent, dry, 
scorching, and loaded with sand, which lasts whole days on end, especially 
during May, June, August and September. The early (March-April) “ ghibli '* 
are the most dangerous as, when they come at the flowering period, they 
sometimes completely prevent poUenation and cause crop failifre. On 
ripe or nearly ripe ears the ** ghibli " causes a sudden drying up and conse- 
<j[uently heavy losses during harvesting operations. The simplest means 
of defence against this wind consists in selecting very early species and 
varieties of grain (barley is earlier than wheat) and in sowing early. 

Sou.. — Calcareous red earth formed on the spot from the rock below 
is most genenil ; the limy crust is of variable depth but is usually veiy 
thick. Small particles form the greater portion of it and give rise during 
the dry season to deep crevices iii the soil. This soil is not very per- 
meable and water accumulates on the surface ; after rain it easily forms 
a crust. 

The long period of complete drought creates conditions very unfa- 
vourable to bacterial life which can show activity only during a few 
months in the year. The big deep roots of a natural variety of thistle, 
which remain in the ground after the plant is dead, are widely used by 
the natives as fuel. Some leguminous plants (peas, beans) grown in 
gardens hardly ever have nodules on their roots, while in the case of 
naturally-growing leguminous plants which the writer has had occasion 
to examine (genus Vtcia, Lotus Mehlotiis, Medicago, Trifohum, Latkyru^, 
Astragalus, etc.) the noditles exist and are often numerous. It is probable 
that Ix^vond a certain depth no life can exist in these soils, which are 
mostly virgin and uncultivated. 

On the plateau there are numerous more or less vast depressions which 
often have the appearance of great plains and in which vegetation profits 
by the water coming from the surrounding higher ground and by the lesser 
intensity of the winds. 

On the south side of the plateau in the plain lying south of Benghazi, 
towards the Syrta (Barka and Beda), etc., are the native ''white soils", 
mcUowex than, the rt d, often vcr>' deep, and more porous to water and air. 
Between the red and the white soils there are many intermediate types. 

un account of their great depth and uniform structure, both the red 

l»Hi 3 
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and the white soils offer conditions which, on the whole, are favourable to 
dry farming. 

Bare Fau^ows. — Ploughing during summer and autumn and repeated 
surface operations during the year mean the accumulation and conserva- 
tion in the soil of rain water, to the benefit of a crop following the bare fall- 
ow. In Cyrenaica, this is a necessity to assure constant crops, especially 
as it allows of reasonable hastening of sowing on dry ground and under 
the best conditions. The climate of Cyrenaica is not very favourable to the 
use of bare fallowing (the ** ghibli is the main obstacle), but on the other 
hand the soil offers better conditions. The very extensive depressions in 
the colony, preferred by the natives lx?cause the crop in them is more certain, 
combine excellent conditions for the efYective use of the fallow. 

Machines and Motive PowiiR. — The first attempts at cereal grow- 
ing undertaken in Cyrenaica during the seasons of i()i8 and 1919 have shown 
than many ploughing implements coming from Itiily or abroad meet the 
special conditions of the colony very imperfectly. For example, it is sta- 
ted that, for first working of the soil, even only on the surface, the mould- 
board plough is of little use on account of the great haulage force reciuired 
and the facility with which the parts get broken and especially because the 
turning ov^er of the sod is not without grave danger in new countries. The 
disc cultivator, w'hich is more substantial, easier to draw, and which opens 
up the soil without turning it over, is much more suitable. Acme and 
jointed hariow^s are not fully efficacious in almost virgin soil ; it is more 
profitable to use disc harrows, which have Jilready been used with 
advantage in the colony for w^ork on bare ground under fallow (they have 
the advantage of leaving the tilth arranged in furrow^s which are less 
affected by the ghibli ") and harrow'^s with adjustable mobile tines 
for harrowing done during the period of growth. In addition, drills 
for widely sjKict^d rows and head-reaping machines arc needed. 

Draught animals are scarce and not economical, so that mechanical 
haulage machines are an absolute necessity for the colony. Already good 
results have been got from the use of Mogul tractors for summer and autumn 
])louglung. On the other hand, under present conditions, direct mecha- 
nical haulage gives poor results for sowing, as ti actors need dry ground in 
order to work wtU. In this res|K‘ct the bare fallow, sown before the great 
rains, will permit of a wider and more efficient use of tractors. 

Of draught animals, the mule thrives fairly w^ell in the climate of the 
colony, and much better than oxen. It may be that the camel will be use- 
ful for this purpose in the future, but at present tlie few camels available 
are scarcely enough to keep the small caravan-trade going. 

There is plenty of flat ground, without obstacles and not very stony, 
which would lend itself easily to the use oi in^‘chanical power. 

Experiment Stations por Cereal (^rowing. — If the use of bare 
fallows by means of implements which fulfil the requirements of the 
farmers is recognised as possible, then the problem of the economic gain 
presents itself, and it is of first importance. It is easy to determine 
part of the factors in the calculation, but others, and these are the most 
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inij)ortant [c, 1^. the yields of the crops), will not be established until after 
a sufficient numlx’r of years, on account of the great variations they are liable 
to undergo. Hence the need for a long period of experiment before the grow- 
ing of cereals on a large scale in the colony can be advised. 

CoNCUJSTONvS. —In the agricultural future of the plateau of Cyrenaica 
the growing of cereals as au industry, with the bare fallow and a wide use 
of niechanical power, will very i)robably assume great importance, but 
much experimenting is required first, methodically carried out and lasting 
over a sufficiently long period, to demonstrate the technical possibility and 
the economic suitability ot tliis undertaking. The solution of th^ 
problems could be entrusted to one or more stations for experiments 
in cereal growing which should be set up as soon as possible in the colony. 

The favourable conditions centred in the plateau as regards stock rais- 
ing, especially sheep, point a sure way to the colonist, who will be able to 
await with greater tranquillity the establishment of new plantations of 
trees and the practice of cereal growing for his own and his family'sy«quire- 
ments, while basing the income of his farm on live stock and their products. 
It is over this jx^riod that the activity of the Government Agricultural Sta- 
tions should be sjjiead. New and definite horizons could Ije brought into 
view for thc‘ cxi)an.’ii<m of agriculture in the colony. 

1064 - Activity in Agricultural Development in Mesopotamia. — vSt c No. 1243 of 

this Kemew. 

1005 - Treatment of Malaria with Trypanoblue. — Gros, h., in Buiktin de la SoM 

de Patholof’te Exohque, Vol. XII, No. 7 , jp. 43^1 *^ 3 . Paris, July 9, 1919. 

Trypanoblue has long been used in the treatment of certain illnesses 
in animals caused by protozoa, 

Mr. Gny Mauhick, InsjK^ctor General of the fstate of San Paulo 
(Brazil) Veterinary S(*rvices, proposed, in August, 1917, to resort to the 
use of Ihis colouring matter against iiuilaria, and he managed by means 
of tliis ag{‘iit to render the cattle in the state of Rio immune to bovine 
malaria, an animal disease which he compares to malaria. 

The writer has c^xperimeiited with the proposed method and his re- 
sults enable liim to state that: — i) trypanoblue, in sub-cutaneous injec- 
tions and in dos^^S of 20 to 40 cm. of a i % solution, lessens the fever in 
malaria which has lasted about a montli ; 2) tryjxuiobluc does not pre- 
vent the multi])lication of the heniatozoa ; 3) it does not even cause a 
temporary steriHsation of the jialient, as does quinine ; 4) it is inferior to 
quinine, and, used by it.self, it should be entirely rejected in the treatment of 
malaria , 5) it may be emjdoyed without inconvenience -and even perhaps 
soiiK^imes witJi advantage in association with quinine, 

ro66 - Identity in the Geo-botanical Conditions for the Pupation of Qlossiaa, - 

SCHWETZ, J in iiulleiin de la SociHe de Pathologie exotique, Vol, XII, No. 5, pp. a 34 * 238 * 

Paris, May 14, 1919 

The sy.stt‘matie search for and the discovery of the haunts of the Olos- 
.siua are of relatively recent date. The writer spent three years (1916-18) 
in the conqiarative study of the habits of five species of Glossina [GL 
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paliSf GL fusca, Gl. brevipalpis, Gl. pallidipes, and Gt,. morsitans) and suc- 
ceeded ill finding numerous pupae of uU these species in the Belgian Congo 
(province of Katanga). 

He has frequently found pupa resting-pJaces common to two and even 
three species of Glossina, whence it appears Unit tin* different species seek 
the same or similar places for their larvae, i. e. places having Ihc same 
favourable conditions f(»r the Ivitching of the perfect insect. 

The essential and absolutely necessary c aiditions in a ])upa-becl for all 
species of Glossina are : — (i) dry loose a^rninid ; (2) shade. 

Besides these primary conditions there are others of secondary or less 
importance. Kor this reason, beside ideal i>hices or true resting-places'* 
i. e. where pupae are very numerous, ]>iq)ae are very often found scattered 
ill any spot providing the essential rc .juirements, a** local necessities jilso force 
the Glossinae to a certain adn])ta 1 ion. Thus, at first sight, there se(‘ms to 
exist some difference ])etween the i<‘‘sling-]>laccs of diflerent species of Glos- 
sinae, but this a])parenl difference is du(‘ solely to the fact that the various 
s])ecies frequent places which ])io\ade a special type of vegetation which 
suits them. 

As Gl. pal pahs is found only along wooded water banks, its pupae are 
generally found on these banks. This s|X‘cies prefers a sandy spot for egg- 
laying, but when there is no jmre sand, deposited by water, it is satisfied 
with sand mixed Avith eaitJi, and even with eaith alone provided it is very 
soft. Also the larvae of Gl. palpahs ar(‘ deposited only in dry seasons, as 
in a rainy reason the shore's ate often inundated. The supae of GL fusca 
and 67 . hrevipalpis are found in similar jdaces, in true' resting-] daces and 
with pupae of Gl. palpahs. The Gl. ivofsitans and palhdipes, while not avoid- 
ing the neighbourhood of w ater, have tlmii habitat ]>ref(‘rably in vast moder- 
ately-w'ooded regions, and also 6 /. fusia and hnvipalpis 111. ly leMve the vi- 
cinity of water. Under such conditions a scare Ir for the‘ i)ii])ae is much more 
com])licated , but even then tJie're exist favourite ] daces, 'the latter consist 
of the lur^e trunks of fallen or uprooted Uecs lying horizonlallv or not very much 
inchned, touching the surface of the gioundof, better still, lyine^ a fciu centimetres 
above it. The under part and borders of the'se fallen trees fulfil all the re- 
quisite conditions : sun and rain do not ])enetrate the're and, consequently, 
the ground is neither dam]) nor haid ; and the Glossinae find there a good ver- 
tical support near the grouiid for the time when the larA ii is expelled. The 
writer has found about 200 i)U])ae of GL fusca under one of these fallen tree 
trunks ^ 

The shrub or herbaceous undergrowth is also of importance for 
])upa resting-]daces ; it should not be too tutted, for then the fly cannot 
hover freely enough to choose i)lace to lay its eggs, w hile the presence of 
numerous small roots does not make the ground very soft. The complete 
absence of undergrowth is ecjually unfavourable, for then the insect has not 
the necessary support when the larvti is ex])elled. Fallen trees, however, 
while preferred most, do not monopolise the resting-sites, and the writer 
found numerous pupae of all five species in the most varied places and com- 
ers : hollow trees, alive or dead, containing a little sand or earth ; the lower 
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edge, slightly raised, of Elaeis palm trunks ; under the base of a sloping 
ant-hill in a little soft ground, etc. 

In short, the pupae of the Glossina are found practically on a level with 
the ground, inimcdiatel}* under the bed of dead leaves and humus. 

1067 ~ Vegetables in Rural Domestic Economy, in Italy. — tamaro, d. (Royal Agri- 
cultural School of Sassari), in UAltmcntaztone,YQixx I, No. 6, pp 59-60. Milan, June, 1 919. 

Taking as basis the statistics for 1914 relative to the production of the 
principal loodsluffs in Italy, ahd allowing for imports and ex|)orts, the 
writer estimates the average annual consumption per inhabitant of the prin- 
cipal foods in the following manner. — wheat 172 kg., maize 50kg., ria' 
15 kg., potatoes 45 kg , dried pulse if) kg., meat lO kg., fresh vegetables 
100 kg., fruit 44 kg., seasoning (oil, butter, fats) 22 kg., sugar 4580 kg., a 
total of 484 580 kg. The daily ration per inhabitant then lore contains the 
quantities and the composition shown in the appended table, from wliich it 
results that the average ration of the Italian ]Kople quite corres])on(into w hat 
hygieni.sts recognise as normal, in spite of the very low consumption of 
meat in comparit-on with oilier peoples. 

Nutritive elements contained in average daily ration in Italv, 


FOODS 

1 Daily 
consuinp- 
1 tion 

Proteins 

I'ats 

Carbo 

hydrates 

, Salts 

1 (aslO 


grammes 

grammes 

grammes 

grammes 

1 grammes 

Wheat (bread) . 

1 

. . . . 1 473 

36'! S 

1’32 

2^7*49 

1 5*62 

Maize (polcuta) . 

. ... 137 

7*6 1 

2*00 

48*00 

1 2*30 

Rice . 

41 

3 ’<^6 

0 54 

307^ 

o’33 

Potatcieb . 


1*54 

O’OQ 

2575 

1*3) 

Dried puIm: . 

. . . 1 43 

9-05 

, 0-58 

2289 

0*21 

Meat. . . 

. . 1 43 

9'03 

o*r>4 

t 

0*48 

Fre«$h vegetables 

247 

3’37 

172 

30-32 

5 ’48 

Fruit 

. . . . j 120 

0’52 

1 0*22 

1 i')M7 

j'92 

Seasonmg (oils and fats) 

. . • • 1 bo 


Oo* 0 

1 — 


Sugar 

. . . , .2 






Totals 1 X ft 1 

1 1 

1 »!•« 

1 

! CT'tt 

I 

1 !»•»» 

Norra«il ration for adult 

mau: — Protein 50-60 gm. — 

fats 50-80 gm. — 

CarlxJhy- 

drales 350-400 gin 





_ 


\cgetables play an important part in the average ration, and being the 
cheajK'st of the foods they ought, according to the author, w'ho in this agrees 
with the hygienists, to lie consumed to a greater extent, up to joograttuncs 
daily i>ei hi‘a^l 

Vegetable grovving is of great interest in runil and domestic economy, 
whik agriculture finds in these plants a croj) yielding the highest returns, 
and (Joinestic econ nny a food of excellent (juality an^ very cheap. 
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X068 - Biolofteal Vftlues of Wheat and Almond Nitrogen. —M, organ a. K.^andiiBiNz, 

A.M. (Division of dtousehold Science, University of California, Berkeley), in The Journal 
of Biological Chemistry, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, pp. 21^222, Baltimore, fcb. 1919. 

In 1909 Karl Thomas attempted to compare the biological values of 
various protein foods by a comparison of the minimum quantities of their 
food nitrogen which suffice to maintain equilibrium in the adult body^ 
His work (Arch. Physiol., 1909, p. 219) has resulted in a good deal of discus- 
sion but few confirming experiments. Amencan authors (Rose and Cooper 
McCollum, Simmonds and Parsons) have criticised the brevity ot his 
nitrogen balance periods as well as the arbitrary formulae used by him 
in the calculation of the pzreentage efficiencies reported. These for- 
mulae are: 


Urine of N- free diet -f balance 
N absorbed 


- biological value 


Urine of N- free diet fecal N -f balance 
N ingested 


— biological value 


As final result, the average is taken of the two values so obtained. 

The wi iters estimate that the Thomas method may be accepted as indi- 
cating to some degree the relative protein values of those foods, taking 
into account, however, the fact pointed ont by McCollum, Simmonds and 
Parsons that the nitrogen metabolism in the adult body may differ in some 
respects from that observed during the growth of the young, or during the 
process of lactation. 

The subject experimented on was a healthy young woman and partly 
the Steck and partly the Thomas methods were used. A double series of 
experiments was carried out on the metabolism of nitrogen from wheat 
gluten and almond meal (the latter piepared by chopping blanched almonds 
very fine, sifting them, andVashing five or six times with ether). The 
experimental period lasted about 6 months ; the results are shown in detailed 
tables, and summarised as follows : — 

The biological values ” of wheat gluten and almond meal, determined 
by the usual minimum nitrogen feeding method and calculated according 
to the formulas proposed by Thomas, are found to average 70.5 and 94.0. 
This figure fer wheat gluten is nearly twice that found by Thomas, using 
wheat flour. ^ 

When as much as 0.102 gm. of gluten per kg. of body weight was fed, 
a positive nitrogen balance was obtained, but when the intake fell to 
0.07 gm. per kg. the positive balance was not maintained, and at 0.068 gm. 
per 1^. li^ame negative. 

A satisfactory positive nitrogen balance was not obtained with the 
largest amount of almond meal used, 0.071 gm. per kg. of body weight. 

The charactei of the basal low protein d»et used affected the apparent 
availability of these protein foods, as expressed in terms of the Thomas 
formulas for biological values. 
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io6<j - The Dietary PropertieB of the Pea. Me Coxxom, k. V., Swmohqb, n. aaU 

PARS06N, II. T. (John Ilotikins Univetbity, Baltimore)^ in 2 ' he Journal of fHological 

Chemistry ^ Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, pp. 287-301, 8 charts, bibliogr. of 18 works. Baltimore, 

February, 1919, 

For several years the authors have been engaged in the study of the 
sj>ecial dietary projH^rties of human foodstuffs, with a view to discovering 
the exact nature of their deficiencies from the dietaiy standpoint. These stu- 
dies have now included all the more important cereal grains, wheat germ, 
the navy bean, certain leaves, mixtures of cereal grains and leguminous 
seeds, and comjilex mixtures of seeds including both the cereal grains and 
leguminous seeds, especially the pea and bean. The results of these 
studies have led flic authors to formulate a new classification of the food 
stuffs based 011 their biological functions. Among the vegetable foods, 
those which are functionally storage tissues, such as seeds, tubers, certain 
roots, and to some extent certain modified leaves, e. g. the thick leaf of 
the cabbage, show decidedly greater dietary deficiencies than dif those 
which are the seat of great metabolic activity. Ivxamples of the latter 
class are leaves in general, but more especially the thin leaves which are 
not filled with reserve food materials, the germ of the seed, and probably 
also those parts of tubers and fle.shy roots which are rich in cellular 
elements. The seed, tul)er and root grou]> are all d<‘cidedly deficient in 
calcium, sexlium, and chlorine among the inorganic elements, and in 
the quality of their proteins, and, with few excei)tions, in the content 
of fat-soluble A. The leafy portion', of the plants approxbnate complete 
foods, and in some plants are actually complete foods which suffice to 
maintain a state of good nutrition in animals for years. 

The work in question describes work on the dietary properties of the 
common pea, which su])ports the general theory that V(‘getable foods 
with similar functions have likewise similar dietary properties. It also 
gives records of ex))eiiments which show the supplementary relationships 
between the proteins of the i^ea and casein, feelatin, zein, and lactalbumiii 
jespectively. It is of interest to note that, while both ca.sein and zein 
‘supplement the deficiencies of the pea proteins, gelatin juid lacbdbumin 
do not. From the,fiiilure of lactalbumin to supplement the pniteins of 
the pea, or to induce grawth when fed in the amounts used in the ex- 
periments of the writers, they have come to the tentative conclusion that 
lactalbumin is either an incomplete protein or a poorly constituted one. If 
lactalbumin wfre a good protein, the 9 % used to make up a content of 
10 % of pea protein should itself have been sufficient to induce good 
growth. In another work, the writeis have shown that 8 % of protein 
derved from the mixture of proteins contained in milk is sufficient to lead 
to nearly normal growth, and 0 % of a piotein mixture, two-thirds of 
which is derived from rye and the remainder from linseed cake, is of 
such good quality tlmt with this amount in the diet 5H)ung rat« grow at the 
optimum rate to full adult size. 

Ko growth was obtained in young rats with diets containing 18 % 
of lactalbumin as the sole source of protein, when the remainder of the 
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food mixture was so constituted that good giowth could be secured when 
the protein (i8 per cent.) of the diet was casein. The authors were forced 
to the conclusion that lactalbumin is a poorly constituted or aii incomplete 
protein, and that the excellent results of Osborne and Mkndkl were due to 
the high proportion of nitrogen deprived from ‘^protein-free milk'* which 
was present in their food mixtures and served to supplement the lactalbumin 
with respect to some as yet undetermined cleavage product which is essen- 
tial for growth. 

Zein is lacking in glycocoll and trypto])hane and contains little, if 
any, lysine, and is very low in cystine, if indeed this aminoracid is i)resent. 
Since the pioteins of the i>ea are fairly well supplemented by zein, it fol- 
lows that the limiting amino-ecid in the pea is neither try]>l()plianc, lysine, 
nor cystine. CMycocoll has Ixien shown by McCoeeum and IIoageand to 
be .eadily synthesised by the mammalian oiganism. 

1070 - The Nutritive Value of the Banana (i). — S ugiura, k., and bfnldict, vS. r , in The 
Jourml of Biological Chemistry, Vol. XXXVI, No. i, pp. 171-180. BalUmore, Peb., 

In many of the trcjncal countries the banana is one of te chief foodstuJIs 
in the diet of the natives. Thus, Adams states that in the States of Parana 
and Santa Catarina, Brazil, the entire population subsists exclusively on 
bananas as a food, and coffee as a drink ; and these sections are famous for 
the strength and endurance of their labouring classes. Pkescott points 
out that the combination of bananas and milk, in propf'r proportion, 
would constitute a good oiet for man. ^Iyeks and Rose re]>orte(l that the 
banana appears to be a particularly valuable food to employ in dietetic 
trt‘atment in mild cases of nephritis with nitrogen retention. 

The present work is a study of the nutritive value of bananas as de- 
termined by the maintenance and growth of albino rats wdien placed upon a 
diet of bananas, or bananas together with certain snpplenienlary substances. 

The results are shown in a number of tables ami with eleven charts. 

Conclusions. — i) The banana is deficient in protein and water-so- 
luble accessory as a f(X>dstuff for the growth or maintenance of albino rats. 

2) A diet of bananas, purified .casein, and yeast or carrot-extract 
is sufficient for the perfect grow^thand re]>roduction of the albino rat. Such 
a diet is not, howevei, adequate for the production of x^roper milk by the 
mother. 

3) Purified casein sux)i)lements the banana other than by the simxde 

addition of |)rotein. The casein rii the ration cannot Ije satisfactorily re- 
placed by washed and dialysed beef. ^ 

1071 - Hie Antiscorbutic Property o! Desiccated and Cooked Vegetables (2).— Gwens, 
M. H., and Cohen, B., (Sheffield Laboratory of Phy.siological Chemistry and Department 
of Public Health of the School of Medicine, Yale University, New Haven), in The Jour- 
nal of Biological Chemtstry, Vol. XXXVI, No. i, pp. 127-145. Baltimore, Oct,, 1918. 

As the dlied vegetable industry has extended until it is on a large scale, 
it is very important to asceitaiu what effect this treatment has from 

(r) See R., Nov. 1918, No. 1198. {Ed.) 

(2) See R., Jon. 1918, No. 2 i Feb. 1918, No. 125 ; I>ec, 1918, No. 1322. {Ed.) 
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the hygienic point of view on foods so treated. The writers-studied the 
case of cabbage, a vegetable to which antiscoibutic properties have long been 
.attributed, to determine whether diying at low temperatures (38-52^0.), 
high temperatures {65-78^ C.) or cooking followed by drying at high tempe- 
ratures c estroyed these properties. In addition, they studied the ph3rsio- 
logical value of potatoes cooked and then dried at a high temperature 
(65-7C® C.). Guin'^a pigs weie used for the experiments. 

It was f( und that a small daily addition of raw cabbage to a scurvy- 
producing diet was found to pxcvent scurvy in the guinea pig. Cabbage 
dried in a current of air at 40-52® C. retained some of its antiscorbutic value in 
that it would considerably delay the onset of scorbutic symptoms, thereby 
prolonging life. Furthermore, i1^ could be employed as a dietotherapeutic 
agent if the signs of scurvy were recognised early enough. The course of the 
experiments led the writers to believe that the “ low dried " cabbage will 
prevent scurvy in the guinea pig and initiate recovery from scorbutic symp- 
toms, provided that the animal will consume a diet supplemental i gm. 
daily. 

Cabbage heated in an oven for two hours at 75-80® C., then dried at 
65-70® C. for several days, lost its antiscorbutic power. Cabbage cooked 
for 30 minutes, then subjected to drying for 2 days at 65-70® C. exhibited 
no potency as an atiscorbutic. 

Potatoes cooked and dried for 2 days at 65-70® C., in the amounts used, 
possessed no antiscorbutic value. The experiments also indicated that • 
ronghage is not the determining f:*.ctor in the course of scurvy in guinea 
pigs. They also confirmed the work of CoHEN and Mendee in indicating 
that the anti.scorbutic property is not identical with the so-called fat -and 
water-soluble dietary at pre.sent recognised. 

1072 - The Antiscorbutic Factor in Lemon Juice (i).— harden, a.. and zilva, a. e., in 

The Biochemical Journal, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 259-269, 5 diagr. Cambridge, Oct., 1918. 

By eliminating the free citric and other organic acids in lemon juice by 
treatment with precipitated carbonate of calcium, addition of absolute alco- 
hol, filtering and concentration, an anti.scorbutically active residue is ob- 
tained. Comparative experiments by the writers showed that the best part 
if not the whole of the antiscorbutic content of the lemon juice is present in 
tliib fraction. After keeping the lemon juice for abont a fortnight in cold stoi- 
age, a marked loss can be observed in its potency although it still remains 
fairly active. By evaporating the treated lemon juice to dryness at 30-40® C. 
in acid medium an active dry residue is obtained. Subcutaneous injections 
of very potent doses of treated lemon juice (equal to 100 cc. of natural 
juice) failed to arrest the progress of well-declared scurvy in guinea pigs. 
The administration (by the mouth) of very concentrated doses of treated 
lemon juice, in quantity equal to 900-1280 cc. of natural juice, during 4 or 
5 days and j)ievious to depriving guinea pigs of the antiscorbutic factor, did 
not prevent or d( 4 ay the onset of .scurvy. The very high curative effect 

(f) See J?., Jon. 1918, No. 2 ; Feb. 1918, No. 125 ; Dec, 1918* No, 132a. (Ed,) 
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of the treated lemon juice, administered by the mouth, on an advanced 
stage scorbutic monkey [Macacus rhesus) has been demonstrated. Hence 
the antiscorbutic principle of lemon juice should be administered by the 
mouth ; it has a high curative effect but is of little value as a preventive. 

1073 ~ Wholesome Drinks Reoommendable for Tropical Countries. — SccNo. i ? 32 of this 

Kemew. 


1074 - The Reform of the Higher Agricultural Instruction Institutesand of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in Italy (Atll del Comitato Nazlunale Sdentitlco-tccuico 
per lo sviluppo c I’incarcmento dcll’industriaitaliana). — VIndubtmt No. 21, pp, 653- 
^56. Milan, Nov. 15, 1918. 

Report of the Commission nominated by the Scientific and Technical 
Committee for the encouragement of Italian industries, instructed to report 
on the state of the Institutes in (iiiestion and to bring forward propositions 
relative to the reform of the liigher agricultural instruction Institutes and 
of the agricultural ex])erinient stations in Italy. 

I Higher Schools of AtiKicui/n^RE — There are in Italy five 
higher schools of agriculture, of wliich three are under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (^lilaii, Portici, Perugia) and the other two ^f th 
Ministry of Public Instruction (Pisa and Bologna). 

The fact that the higher .schools of agriculture are not all under the 
same direction gives rise to several inconveniences. First . the two groups 
of schools are differently organi.sed, not merely in details but also in theis 
general constitution. The instruction given is not in all resi)ects the same, 
while the diplomas granted are so. This difference in teaching, as well as 
the lack of parallelism in the courses, makes the passage of pupils from one 
school to another difficult, a process which should be of real utility on 
account of the great diversity among Italian agricultural conditions. A 
fundamental and organic law is needed to co-ordinate instruction in agri- 
culture. 

Undei present conditions the following reforms are considered ne- 
cessary ' 

Apprcniiceship on farms. — It is thought advisable for pupils leaving 
the schools to undergo a suitable practical course before taking up agricul- 
ture as a career. At present, some of the schools have no farm suitable 
for this purpose. 

The students at the Milan school at present gain their experience at 
the peripatetic chairs of agriculture (" Cattedre ambulanti di agricoltura "). 
The holders of these professorships cannot, on account of their numerous 
activities, follow the course of each of their pupils, a,s would be desirable. 
It is therefore necessary for each .school to have a farm of an industrial 
charjicter, under separate management and financially self-supporting. 

The teaching of agricultural industries must include good demonstra- 
tion, beginning with the elaboration of agricultural products which the 
school farm could supply for such pur])oses. Likewise a trained staff is 
necessary which can devote its whole time to the study of these indastries. 

[llYX-im] 
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III some schools this teaching is carried out by class lecturers, without ex- 
perimental material 

Grants for museums and laboratories. — The sums granted by the au- 
thorities to the laboratories and scientific museums are not only too 
small but even below the minimum necessary. In certain cases the amount 
comes to only a few hundred francs per annum 1 The scientific apparatus 
is also too scanty, and the professors, being unable to meet teaching requi- 
rements and modern experimental necessities, find it impossible to carry out 
scientific research. 

The remarks made regarding University laboratories, which are being 
now provided for, at least in part, apply equally to the laboratories in the 
higher schools of agriculture. 

Experimental i^rounds, cattle sheds, etc. — It is no less necessary to found 
near the farm, but independent of it, and also in other jdaces, well-equipped 
exi>erimental grounds to put into practice the tests required for more 
advanced instruction and for progress in agriculture. The fieldSP exist- 
ing at present are entirely inadequate to meet these requirements, both on 
account of their limited extent and on account of the limited means at their 
disposal. It is likewise necessary to provide exjierimental stock sheds to 
allow for research, under condition"> similar to those for practical work, as 
well as places for rearing silk-worms, poultry, etc. 

Staff. — The organisation of the Milan and Portici higher schools of 
agriculture still remains as it was at their foundation. Thus the number of 
professois and assistants is unchanged, w^hile the number of students has 
doubled and the length of the course has been increased to four year«. 

Reform of some of the chairs. -- Some of the chairs are in need of re- 
fonn, such as those of agricultural mechanics and of technology of agri- 
cultural chemical industries in the Milan school, the latter subject having 
as yet no professorship attached to it. 

Regarding agricultural mechanics, the professor must be in a position 
to make studies and trials of macliincry, but for this puq^ose he must 
have one or more assistants avS well as a workshop with technical spe- 
cialists. 

It is necessaiy also to inq>rove the status of the assistants and increase 
the number of them, now quite insufficient, and in fairness the position of 
the junior technical stall should be defined and improved, as well as that 
of the administrative and working staff, all of which up to 1919 were un- 
classified and only in that year entered on the disablement and old-age 
insurance scheme (Cassa per Pin validity e la vecchiaia). 

All these basic defects can l>c remedied only by a law to co-ordinate, 
modify and complete the existing system. In passing it may be remarked 
that a special law and regulation has already been pro\dded for the 
higher schools of commerce which were instituted at a more recent date 
than the schools of agriculture. The same is the case for the Florence royal 
institute of advanced forestry. 

The annexed table shows the various items of expenditure, and the 
amount' considered necessaiy^ to estimate in this connection : 
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Cost ok iCQun>MENT : — 

Fann (not iucludiuK the land) of lOo to 200 hectares for two schools .... 600 000 lire 

Experiment ground {for 4 teaching choirs) of X2 hectareb, for two schools . . 200 000 » 

Experiment stock -shed at 100 oof> lire ; for 2 schofils 200 000 » 

Silkworm nursery, places for poultry rcsiring, etc., 100 000 lire ; for 2 sch(K)ls . 200 <wm) » 

ICxtcnsion and organising of chairs of agric. mechanics and agric\ chemi- 
cal iiKhistrios 200 000 » 

Tottd cos* of equipment , . . 1 400 000 lire 

Increasic in anntt^ai. rtinnine expenses : — 

ExiK.*riment ground : 30 000 lire : for 2 schools 60 000 lire 

Experiment stock -sheds, silk-worm learing, etc., 20 000 lire ; for 2 schools . 40 000 9 

General grant for collecUems and laboratoih**-, 10 000 lire ; for 3 schools . . 300 000 » 

Eibrary, 10 000 lire ; for 3 schools 30 000 » 

8 professorshijis (increase from 4 500 to 7 ot»o lire) ; for 3 schools ... (>o 000 « 

A.ssistiuits for 3 sch(M)ls ... 45000 » 

I'ami managers, for 2 schools . . 14000 » 

DiiecUon iind technical stalf and servjuits, for 2 sclioiils 90 000 » 

'lotal im reuse in e\, peases . . . Gjyooo lire 

Royal Higher ScIkkjI of Agriculture Milan 239 401 lire 

» » » » » Portici. -234 695 

» » liistitutcB » Perugia 1O5 204 » 

I'otal annml tunning expenses . . . 639 300 he 


II. AGRictaTURAi, J\XPERiMKNT STATIONS. — 111 I^aly the first agri- 
culiural experiment stations were founded in 1870-1871-1872. Some of 
them were of the general research type, others (Padua, Ja)di, etc.) s])ecia- 
lised. lyater on, other stations were founded and some were discontinued. 
Tludr programmes were good, Imt for want of suiVicient support they found 
it difficult to exist. 

The agricultural experiment stations must be rescued from the al- 
most abandoned state into which they have fallen, so as to permit the car- 
rying out of the programmes for which they were founded. As it was a 
royal deciee which called them into being, like the higher schools of agri- 
culture, therefore a law is needed to provide for their systematic reorganis- 
ation so that they can be in a })osition to take up agricultural experiment 
with appropriate, and sufficient means. The means at present available 
to them and their present oiganisation could not support really effective 
work. 

Since being first founded, the agriculturarexpeiiinent stations have 
been charged with the service of analysing agricultural materials for pub- 
lic and piivate institutions. As the number of analyses went on increasing 
enormously, this led to the abandoning almost entirely of experimental 
work. The work of analysis, as wey as the survey and enforcing of vState 
laws (with regard to oils, wine, butter, cheese, fertilisers, etc.) must not be 
allowed to supplant and crush out exijcrimental woik, as often happens. 

[im] 
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The analytical department should be apart from tlie others, or handed over 
to a special institute organised by the government with suitable means and 
staff. 

The discontinuance and the transformation of some agiicultural ex- 
periment stations into badly equipped laboratories of agricultural chemis- 
try (Udine, KorJi, Palermo) is in reality a step backwards. These labo- 
ratories being unable to be of real utility in scientific research, should be 
done away with, or should be returned to the old form, with the real func- 
tions of agricultural stations. 

Of late yeais, new stations have been created which meet piesent re- 
quirements rather bettei, such as the seed-growing station at Rieti, the 
beet-growing station at Rovigo, the citrus-growing station at Acireale, 
the rice-growing station at Vercelli and the agricultural bacteriologj^ sta- 
tion at Crenia. 

It should not be forgotten, also, that the regulations in force for Italian 
agricultural stations vary from one institute to another. Som^^stations 
founded by consortia of several institutions with the help of the Ministry, 
enjoy a certain amount of autonomy, whiclx is not always of advantage to 
the purposes for wliich the stations weie founded. 

The conditions for the staff of stations, who are in charge of fine work, 
ought to l>e improved, if it is to become possible to recruit them and to re- 
taiq them for any lengih of time. 

All the agricultural experiment stations should, in addition, have ade- 
quate grants to buy laboratory supplies if they are to do useful work, whereas 
at present they get only trifling sums (sometimes insufficient, or almost 
so, to pay the saljyies of the staff), and they should also have a farm or 
experimental grounris adapted to the necessary investigations. Again, 
the stations which are of a specialised type should be provided with the 
means necessary to practice the industries which constitute their programme 
of work. Likewise, the stations for cheese- making, wine research, etc., 
ought to own special holdings, machinery for the treatment of milk, C'ellars 
for wine making, etc. and under conditions similar to those obtaining in 
private indu.stries. 

Need is felt also for some new^ special stations, which would be of great 
inter(\st now, as for example, an agricultural- mechanics station. 

There are regions which have no agricultural experiment institution, 
such as Sardinia and the whole of South Italy, wdiere there is only one sta- 
tion of a special nature, itself in process of reorganisation (Acireale). Hence 
the existing institutes .should be distributed in a suitable fashion, so that 
local ('onditions may be studied on the spot. 

During the session 1914-15, the sum of 328 910 lire was spent in Italy 
for 12 agricultural exj)eriment and special stations, or an average of 31 
lire per station In addition, the Ministry contributed a total grant of 
146 100 lire to 24 independent ex|)erimental institutions annexed to schools 
and to various oth^^r bodies. Hence, in 1914- 15, the sum of 500000 lire was 
spent in Italy on agricultural cxjierinientation. 

Ill order to sati'^fy the urgent requirements shown in the domain of 

Ct#W 
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Italian agricultural experiment, a complex collaboration would seem to be 
necessary. It is for the Government to take the opportune legislative steps 
and to make grants, supplemented by contributions from local bodies and 
agricultural societies. The help also of manufacturers who are engaged in 
working up the raw material of agriculture, and of all those who have a 
direct interest in agricultural production or progress, is necessary. The pos- 
sibility of direct help from farmers, especially great landowners, should 
not be overlooked either. 

.The financial statement which follows, based on the preceding remarks, 
includes the reorganisation of extant experiment institutions and the 
foundation of 5 new agricultural stations for which the need is much felt. 

(A) RKORCVANIS \TlON OP EXISTING INSTITUTES. 

(1) Royal agricultural experiment stations, of general character 
(Turin, Asti, I^odi, Padua, Rovigo, Modena, Florence, Rome [2], Rieti, 
Ascoli Piceno, Acireale). 

(2) Various agricultural experiment institutes (Agricultural chem- 
istry laboratory and experiment station of the Royal Higher School of 
Agriculture Milan — Rice-growing station of Verc<^lli — Agricultural 
chemistry laboratory of Udine — Agricultural chemistry laboratory of 
Forli — Agricultural bacteriology exiieriment station of Crema). 

(B) PrOPOSICD new KXPKRIMICNT INSTITUTES. 

2 for South Italy, i for Sicily, i for Sardinia, and 1 Institute of agricul- 
tural mechanics. In all, 5 institutes. 

Cost of euiupment (buildings excluded) : 

Equipment of experiment ground'? or indii‘?trial plant, etc. : 22 institutes at 

50 000 lire each 

Extra grants to existing institutes for increase and improvement of scicntiiic 

and other eciuipment : 1 7 institutes at 20 000 lire 

Sdentific and other material for equipping 5 new institutes, at 100 000 lire each 

Toial co^f of equipment . . . 

Increase in annum, runninc; costs. 

For the 12 institutes enumerated in (i) above at 60 000 each.^ 

For the 5 institutes (with smaller granb? at present) enumerated in (2) above, 

at 100 000 lire each 

Annual cost of 5 newly established stations, at 100 of)o each 

Total tnrrease per annum . . . 

Annuai. expenses (session 1914-15). 

dgiicttltiiral experiment stations and institutes 


lire 

I 100 000 

340 000 
500 ooo 

1 oio 000 

720 000 

450 000 
500 (KM) 

I 670 OOO 


Ure 

52 () ooo 

rin4j 
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to75 - Cieation of a Forestiy Sehool at Madagascar and Exploitatton of tiio Foiosts by 
the PubllO Admlnistraton. — Bnllthn de voo^ct colomai,Meax XII, No. 137, pp. 330-351. 
Paris-Melim, May, 1919. 

By the decree of March 14, 1919, the Governor General of Madagascar 
set up a native school of forestry at Analamazaotra, near Perinet, on the 
railway from Tananarive to Taraatave. 

As stated in the preface which precedes the decree, the intention is 
to safeguard the island forest, which was threatened by the depredations 
committe€‘d by the natives on their own account or on behalf of certain 
Kuropean exploiters. The native pupils will learn at this school conditions 
of management, working and renewing of the forest. To make the teaching 
of practical value, a forest reserve of over 100 000 hectares is attached to 
the school. This area will also enable the colony to supply firewood for 
the rjiilway from Tananarive to the east coast and industrial timber for the 
other public services. 

The European and native staff of directors and overseers will share in 
the profits of the undertaking, as well as specially deserving worS&ien who 
have worked steadily. The share of the staff is fixed at 10 % of the profits 
realised by the colony on the undertaking. 

Sc\^eral forest sections have been made into reserves and will be 
developed under the public administration. 

As cutting goes on, regeneration of the forest will be undertaken. 
The opening work on the Analamazaotra scheme was begun in the 
presence of M. FAUCHiCRE, Inspectoi General of the Agricultural and Forest 
Departments. 

1076 - A Timber Institute for the British Empire. — unwin, a h (i^tc Nigerian For- 
est Service), in United Empire, Vol. IX (New Series), No. 16, pp 285-287. I^m- 
d<^n, 1918. 

I’rior to the War, the chief West African timbers which found a ready 
market in lingland were obtained from the following species of trees : - 
Mahogany ami various Khaya and fintandrophra^ma species ; cedar maho- 
gany and cedar {Guarea sp.) ; African walnut (Lovoa Klaineana) ; ebony 
(Diospyrosi^p.)] iroko (Chlorophora excels a). Other siiecics rejiortcdon favour- 
ably were red nonwood {Lophira procera ) ; oak (Ostryoderris) ; mahogany 
(Afzelia africana and other species) ; satin wood (J/romoma laoUflora and 
Zanioxylon niacrophyllum) ; red oak (Berlinia sp.) ; mahogany [Ricino- 
dendron africanum) ; cedar raahogamy (Carapa sp.). In the West Afric«an 
forests, however, there are several hundred different si)ecies and genera of 
timber trt‘es. 

C)n the other hand, although the Germans started several years later 
in testing similai tinilx-rs obtained from the Cameroon and Gaboon, they 
had succeeded, prior to the out-break of the War, in finding a good market 
in Geriiuiny not only for ordinary African mahogany, but also for the heav- 
ier varieties, as well as for other promising hardwoods, such as paddlewood 
{Uvaria Busgenii) and, most important of all, several kinds of soft woods, 
such as cotton tree (Eriodendron orienlale). 

At t]{ie present (1918), of course, all imports into England are stopped. 
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mi thus the timber export trade from British West Africa is more or less 
at a standstill. However, that need not preclude from considering what 
type of business organisation or institute is necessary in order to promote 
the most rapid, efficient, and full use of all the available timbers in British 
West Africa for the British market. 

Already in England there is the Imperial Institute, created espedaUy 
for examining and reporting on the suitability and value of colonial pro- 
ducts generally. While using the facilities thus offered to the fullest ex- 
tent, it seems most necessary to form a Bureau or Institute subsidiary or 
allied to the Imperial Institute, charged primarily with the function of 
enhirging, developing, and finding new markets in Great Britain for West 
African timbers after they have been technically examined as to their 
value. 

Te main functions for this Institute would be : — 

♦ 

1) The receiving of timber sample*, first, pel haps, from British West Africa, but 
later on from all other British Colonics, through the good offices of the Colonial Office and 
Cohmial timber merehunts, and lastly from the rest of the world. 

2) Obtaining research reports as to the latest niethwds of timber investigation from 
the Department of Scientific and Indubtriul Resiureh. 

3) Obtiining technical reports as to qualities, etc.,fiom the Imperial Institute or 
other sources. 

4) Obtaining lists of any new timber-using trades or industries from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade. 

• 5) Circularising members of the Timber Trades Federation as to ne w limber and 
obtaining from them names of new members. 

6) Notifying the Worshqjful Company of Cari>entcrs of all new timbers, and gett- 
ing piipcrs read before them on these subjects. 

7) Obtaining reports as to values from brokeis and merehants, after those mentioned 
in (3) have been submitted to them. 

8 ) Circularising all timber merchants and users, as to m w timbers received and likely 
to be of use to them. 

tj) Notifying the WiKxl-workers SiK'icly or other trade unions of wood workers, such 
as the yVmalgamaled Society of Joiners aud Carpenters, of any new limbers introduced, invit- 
ing their cooperation in their extended use iu the suggested industries. 

10) Putting Colonial exixirtersor im|K)rters of timbei in touch with home brokers, 
merehants and users of new colonial timbers. 

11 ) Stimulating, both by jiamphlet writing and advertisement in the Press, the use 
of new colonial timbers. 

12) Forming an impartial, business-like scientific jdalform for the coastderatiou 

of all imittcrs connected with wood. ^ 

CROPS AND CUI/riVATlON. 

1077 - Bllleett of Climatic Conditions on Wheat Development at Tapada do AJuda, For- 

tUgf^L - Fioukircdo, fi, K. A., in Jorml dc Scicnems mawmaticaSf fisicas c mturais, wsiBOROi;^? 

Vol. n, No. 5, pp. 29-32, 2 plates. Uslxm, jauuar>% 19m. 

Results of a series of parallel experiments on wheat development and 
climatic conditions made with the view of determining in what manner, and 
to what extent, these conditions influence the growth of the seed and the 
quantity and quality of the crop. 
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For this purpose, two sowings were made during the agricultural 
year IQ16-1917, one (A) on November i, the other (B) on January 8; 
owing to the different dates of these sowings, the growth, stages of the plants 
coincided with different dates and different conditions of weather, thus mak-* 
ing it easy to discover any possible bio-meteorological correlations. 

In the case of both of the above-mentioned crops, the following stages 
were taken into account : sowing, germination, tillering, ear-formation, 
ripening, harvesting, observ^ations l)eing made at the same time upon the 
teraj^eratureof theair, the number of hours of sunshine, the amount of the 
rainfall, and the dampness of the soil at a depth of 30 cm. 

It is shown by the data collected, that the action of rain, especially of 
that falling between the tilleiing stage and ear-formation, is the dominant 
factor. Its action, contrary to what occurs in other countries, i.s negative ; 
the less rain, the larger the crops. Excessive humidity at the tillering 
stages completely saturates the ground producing the rotting of the old 
roots, wliich prevents the growth of young roots exactly at the tinSl when 
the plant has the greatest need of a well-developed root system in order 
to cope with rapid and extensive growth. Hence the inverse relation be- 
tween rainfall and grain yield. 

Tabi^K I. — Data obtained for year 1916-1917^^ 

I Sowing A I Sowing B 


Yield . 

Weight of I litre of wheat. . 
g / From mowing to germination . . 
8 i g<Tmination to tillering 

3 j laiermg ho ear-formatton . . 
2 i » ear-formation to harvest 

1 ( Totals 


^ 3 g times the seed com 
o. 75 .kg. 

90.6 
90.2 
574S 
1 83.2 


1 3. 3tiines the seed com 
0.80 kg. 

127.2 

74.3 

70.3 

71.6 

848.8 


Hy adding to the data of 1916-1917 those referring to the 3 preceding 
years, a total of 8 experiments is obtained, of which the results fall under 
two heads : i) scanty yield ; 2) heavy yield. 

Table II gives the average data of the 2 lots. 


TabIvK II — Average Data for the 2 lots. 


Scanty Yield 


Heavy Yield 


Yeld 

Wdgt of I litre of com . 

g/Fnim sowing till germination 



germination till tiUering . 
Ultfftng til earrformation , 
ear-formntion till harvest 

Totals 


1 7.5 times the seed com 
0.781 kg. 

60.7 
159-7 

5394 

76.4 


I 


8X8.8 


1 3 . 7 times the seed com 
0.80 kg. 

84.3 

1S3.4 

3S50 

68.5 

881.8 
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These data confirm what was said respecting the year 1916-1917, and 
also prove that at Tapada de Adjuda (Portugal), there is an inverse rela- 
tion between the yield of grain and the rainfall at the tillering period. 

1078 - The Effect of Climatic Conditions on the Vegetative Growth and Seed Produc- 
tion of Rice in the Philippines. — de pkralta y i^ano, f., in the PhUippinm 

A^!;ricuUuris 1 t Vol. Vlt, No. 6, p. 150-183. I^oa Bnfioa, January, 1919. 

The results of parallel experiments planned to bring out the correla- 
tions between the development of rice (Inintiw variety) and climatic condi- 
tions. ' The work was done by the author, at the Agricultural College of 
Los Banos (Philippines). In the biometric table.'i the following details are 
taken into account : length of vegetative period ; growth in leaf area ; 
height of stalks; time of ripening; yield of grain. The weather records 
included the air temperature iii degrees C. ; rainfall in cc. ; evaporation 
ill cc. ; insolation in cc. The evaporation was measured With a Livingston 
atmometer with jxirous cups. 

The data thus obtained are collected in tables and also jdotted as graphs. 

Growth m Leaf Area. -We find from examining 'the diagrams giving 
the amount cf insolation and evaporation, that the leaf product increases 
with the increase in insolation and evajioration. Thus, in lot I, the leaf 
area is 5072.6 sq. cm. and the evaporation 4016.7 cc. ; in lot II, the leaf area 
is 2589.5 sq. cm. and the evaporation 3161.9 cc. ; in lot 111, the leaf area is 
2111.8 sq. cm. and the evaooralioii 2785.6 cc., and soon. The effect of tem- 
ix?rature is much le.ss noticeable than that of evaporation, but during the 
cooler i>eriods the leaf-product is less than during j)eri()d.'- of ordinary teni- 
lierature. 

Straw. — In tlie case of the straw, as in that of the leaves, Ihe highest 
yield is obtained wlien evaporation is greatest. The corresponding values 
were : in lot I, straw 5223.^3 gm. total ev’^aporation 4016 cc, and in lot 8, 
straw 1305.9 gm., total evaporation 1799.2 cc. 

Gram, — The grain yield rivses with the increase in evaporation. The total 
evai)oration was 2161.9 cc, and 1799.2 cc. wlicn the yklds were 74.4 
cavanes (i) and 9.2 cavaiies respectively. 

(3n the other hand, there ap])eared to be no connection between rainfall 
and grain yield. 

Conclusio7i. — Iwaporati on would appear to be the factor cliiefly af- 
fecting the growth and yield of the Inintiw variety of rice. 

1079 - The Effect of Climatic Conditions on the Formation of Cyanogenetic Glilcosides 

in Soighum. — See No. iKM of thi.s Review 

% 

1080 - The Effect o! Winds on Tobacco Plants in Java. — See No, 1 126 of tl>fs Review. 

1081 - Effect of Rainfall Upon the Development of Annual Rings of Wood. — azzi, g. 

Hollettino bimensitaU. delUi Socieiel meteorolo\ica italtana. Year iyi 7 i Noa. 10-11-12, pp. 1-7. 

Turin, 1919. 

The results of a series of experiments made by the writer at the Botanic- 
al Institute of the Royal University of Rome, for the purpose of discovering 

(i) I ramne -- 75.065 litres. (Ed.) 
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whether any correlation exists between the rainfall and the development of 
annual rings in the wood of the vine (Vitis vinifera), the mulberry (Moms 
alba), and the oak (Quercus sp.) 

The thickjiess of the rings was measured with an ordinary micrometer 
pye-piece, and for each ring, the average of lO estimates made in lO differ- 
ent radial directions was taken. 

The meteorological data as well as drawings of the sections examined 
were obtained from the Modena meteoroh)gical year book. 

In order to allocate the possible correlation exactly, Yule*s formula 
was used, the biometiic data, and the meteorological data being taken as 
factors. The formula is as follows : — 


r (co-efl'cient of correlation) — 


' 'Lapas 


or 


Gp ^ the deviation from the average decennial April- July rainfall at 
Modena during the period 1(^5-1914. ^ 

as = the deviation from the average thickness of the rings during the 
same period. 

In applying this formula, the values obtained for r were those included 
between 1 (j)erfect positive correlation) and — 1 (perfect negative cor- 
relation) : figures above + 0.5 and — 0.5 thus denote a high degree of cor- 
relation. 


The appended Table gives the data for the vine 


Thickness of Annual in the '/me and tlu' total April- July Rainfall 



jor the Decennial Period i()o5-i(^i4 



1 

11 

III 

1 

V 

VI 

VII 

( 1 X 6 ) 

VXII 



vn 

1 151 

22 Soi 

100 

1 29 

8^1 

1 4379 

1906 


1 «o 

() 400 

I 3 « 

1 59 

3481 

4 4720 

1907 . . 

202 

— 41 

I 081 

78 

-1 7 

49 

— 287 

1908 

Ml 

— 102 

10 104 

3 ^ 

— 41 

I 081 

H 4 182 

iyoy 

IJ4 

— 129 

1 6 64 I 

36 

— 35 

1 225 

-i 4515 

igro 

212 

31 

961 

70 

— I 

1 

4 - 31 

1911 

^95 

f 52 

! . 2704 

55 

— 16 

259 

— 832 

1912 

20 r 

— 42 

I 764 

75 

4 

16 

— Ib8 

1913 

225 

— t8 

321 

74 

i- 3 

9 

— 54 

igi j . ... 

320 

‘ «3 

6889 

65 

— 6 

36 

— 408 


2-13 


68 569 

71 


7598 

15 998 


hV<»uj left to right this table shows : - - 
Colutfln I : Your 

» II : Total April-July rriinfaJl. ‘ 

» IT! . Deviiition from the decemiinl average = (j />. 

» IV : Squuie of this deviation -- a 

9 V : ThiLkness of nnniuil ring oxpicsscd by the number of the divisions of the mi- 

nomclcr scale. 
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Column VI : Deviation from average thickness »- n i'. 

• VII : Square of this dilfercnce - cj s». 

B VIII : The values given in this column are obtained by multiplying the 2 deviation 
figures, as X a />. 

Let US now apply the formula. The algebraic sum of the products of 
the differences (Sabers) equals 15 998. The product of the sums of the squares 
of the differences (Ea/>® X Sos*) equals 520 987 262 (~ 68 569 x 7 598) : 
extracting the square root, we obtain 22 825. 

Dividing 15 998 by 22 825, we obtain for r the value of -j- 0.70, which 
shows a very high degree of correlation, ^he maximum value of r cor- 
responds to the April- July rainfall ; for the longer, or shorter, rainy periods 
r diminishes. 

In the case of the mull)erry, the maximum value of f ( 4 * 0.70) cor- 
lesponds to the period of the 4 months May- August : on the other hand, in 
that of the oak, r = -f 0.4 corresponds to the three months May- July. 
The more develojied the foliage, the more efficacious is the action of the rain, 
and if the different growth periods of the trees in (juestion occur at differ- 
ent times, the periods during wliich r attains its maximum value are natur- 
ally also different. 

In his (general conchisiom, the author, after having insisted upon the im- 
portance of the positive results obtained, predicts the possibility of dis- 
covering, by means of further exjieriments, the bio-metereological laws, 
which would i)erhaps allow us to find in sections of very old trees, and also in 
fossil ti*ee trunks, a])proximately accurate records of the weather conditions 
in far-off times, and in countries concerning which no meteorological data 
exist. 

1082 - Protection against Hail.— L abergi»ib, in Rtvue de Viticulture, Year XXVI, Vol.LI, 

No. 1308, pp. 53-57. Paris, July 24, 19 ^ 9 - 

In this article, the authorr gives a summary of facts relating to the 
storms that have occurred during the last few years in different parts of the 
coimtry, and the damage they have caused. He treats successively of the 
effect of hail-fods (inai^ayas ilcdriqucs), and anti-hail cannons, bombs and 
rockets. He concludes from the results of the experiments carrie 4 out, 
that there is no practical manner of controlling hail, and states that the 
great expense which has been incurred in the attempt to devise apparatus 
for this purpose, has produced no adequate results ; hence, all further 
efforts in this direction are useless. 

« 

1083 ~ The Lateritio Soils of British India. — Clooston, D. and Padmanabha Aiyer, A. R.i 

in TheAt^uUural Journal of India, Special Indian Science Corjms Number, 191 8, pp. 89-91 . 

7 figs. Pnsa, 

In the Central Provinces of British India, there arc vast areas of 
lateritic soil, of which the greater part is uncultivated, because no crops 
can be successfully grown there, unless the methods adopted answer to 
the requirements of this special type of soil. Here and there " kodo '' 

(i) See, R., December, 1918, No. 1362. (Ed,) 
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(Paspalum scrobicnlaUtm), a forage plant of little value, is, however, cul- 
tivated. The ground fetchc^s from 3 to 3.8 rupees per acre. The lateritic 
soil contains 69 % of gravel and stones, and 31 % of fine material, as 
against 4% and 96^,^ of gravel and fine material respectively for black 
cotton soil. 

In comparison with soils containing much fine material, lateritic 
soils are poorer in nitrogen, phasphoric acid and lime. Although they 
have long lemained imcropped, they are well supplied with micro-organ- 
isms, their ammonif5rjng power is good, and their nitrifying capacity fair- 
ly good, but it is inferior to that of the black soils of the cotton planta^ 
tions. As lateritic soils are well-aerated and porous, it is only necessary 
to irrigate and manure them sufficiently, in order to obtain splendid crops. 
This has been satisfactorily proved at the Government I'arm at Chandkhuri 
(United I^rovinces), which is situated on lateritic soil, and wffiere 40 tons 
of stripped sugar-cane, 2 400 lb. ground-nuts, and 180 lb. uugjgned cot- 
ton have been obtained per acre. 

India ])ossesscs many millions of acres ol waste land of lateritic soil, 
which by means of irrigation, might become garden land of thc' best quality. 

1084 - The Effect of Organic Matter on Soil Reaction. - stki>hknson, r. ic (lowa A^cui 

tural Kxi^criniental Station), in Sot I Science, Vol. VI, No f', )jp 41 3-4. V), bibliography ol 

22 publications. Baltimore, 

The object of tliis work was to study the effect of decomposing or- 
ganic matter upon the inoduction of acids or bases in the soil. Very little 
has hitherto been done in this direction, hence the s])ecial importance oi 
the pre.sent investigations. Pots containing two soils were used in these 
experiments, one a dark soil fairly’ rich m organic matter, the otliei a sandy 
loam poor in organic matter. To these .soils were added albumin, casein, 
starch, dextrose, lucerne and ammonium sulphate. In one series of pots, 
the soil was limed, on the other it was not. Optimum moisture conditions 
were provided as nearly as possible by daily watering, but no plants were 
grown in the pots. 

Results, — None of the organic substances afld(‘d increased the lime 
requirements of the soil ; the highly nitrogenous materials had rather the 
effect of decreasing the acidity. The carbohydrate materials had a small 
and incon.stant effect upon the soil reaction, wdiercas ammonium sulphate 
consistently caused a marked increase in the lime requirement of both soib. 
The nitrogenous organic materials, which tended to protect the carbonates 
of tlie'soil at first, later on, used up the limestone. Ammonification was 
greater on the unlimed pots of both series ; the sandy loaui-s were acid soils. 
A diffcreiKc in the soil flora may possibly explain this increased ammotii- 
fication. Both the casein and )>loo (1 ammonified more rapidly than th^ 
dried blood. Ammonia did not accumulate in the presence of either car- 
bohydrates or lucerne. 

Finally, in the presence cf carbohydrates and of lucerne, no nitrates 
wereiound until the end of the 15th. week; this was probably due to their 
having been consumed by the organisms of the tioib 
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The two soils used in the experiment showed marked differences in 
their behaviour under the different treatments. The more add soil was 
the more active, probably because of a greater content of organic matter 
and a more abundant microbic flora. This shows that measurable acidity 
is not an index of toxicity. The permanent effects of acidity are attribu- 
table solely to the liberation of mineral acids, but the basicity resulting 
from the breaking down of protein is of a more lasting character than any 
acidity that may result. This is due to the fact that the organic acids are 
either volatile, or are oxidised to carbon dioxide which is volatile, whereas* 
nitrogenous bases are continously active, and are held by the soil until 
they are nitrified. 

Conclusion, — It may be stated that, in general, the organic matter 
in the soil seems to act the part of a base rather than that of an acid, at 
least to the extent that a given acidity is less detrimental in the presence 
of an adequate supply of organic materials. 

1 085 - The Relation of the Lime Requirements of Soils to their Retention of Ammonia. 

— Howard, I^.P. (Rhode I&land Kxperimcnt Station), in SmlSctencc^ Vol. VI, No. 6, 
pp. 4Qy 41 1, bibliography of 3 publicatioas. Baltimore, ifjiS. 

The author suggests the following new method for determining the 
lime requirement of a soil : 25 gm. of soil in an evaporating dish are treated 
with 50 cc. of N/5 ammonia, the mixture being stirred occasionally during a 
period of one hour. Then the solution is evaporated to dryness on a water- 
bath, and the soil is crushed with a pestle, and allowed to remain on the 
water-bath for i ^ hours. After tliis, the soil is washed into a Kjeldahl 
flask with 100 cc. of ammonia-free water, 5 to 10 gm. of sodium carbonate 
is added, and the ammonia is determined by the aeration method. Blank 
determinations should be made with each soil. The results thus obtained 
are sufficiently independent of the concentration of ammonia added, the 
time of contact, and the temperature during evaporation. The lime require- 
ment, as calculated by the writer, was about 25 per cent, lower than that 
indicated by the classical Veitch method. 

Sodium, ammonium and potassium are absorbed from solutions of 
theii hydroxides and carbonates by the soil, and are retained in practically 
equal amounts. The writer believes that the ammonia retained is held 
chemically by a neutralisation of free acids, acid organic compounds, or 
acid salts, while physical absorption is largely prevented. The lime re- 
quirement based upon the ammonia retention agrees, in general, with field 
observations, for the soils that were proved by this method to 4ieed lime 
mo.st were those that were actually most deficient in this substance. 

X086 - The Hannlul Aetion of the Salts of Sodium and Potassium upon Soil Stroo- 
turs. — Haobr, G. (Blitieilting (ter Imv. VerBuebsstation Ktmpchkhdn),in Jcmrnal 
/Of landwiftschuft, Vo!. LXVl, Part. 4, PP. 241-286, i flg. Berlin, 1918 (1919). 

Although many experiments have been made in order to determine the 
effect of different fertilisers in increasing the 5deld of various agricultural 
crops, littlei or no, attention has been paid to the action of salts upon the 
physical properties of the soil. This is, however, a very important matter ; 

[1S84-ISSS] 
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crude potassium salts, for instance, have a very injurious action upon com- 
pact soils. 

A large series of experiments was carried out by the writer, who let 
saline solutions flow through soils, possessing the property of transposing 
bases. The saline solution was then washed out of the soil, and the physi- 
cal changes it had produced in the latter were noted. 

It was found that the power the soil has of transposing bases de- 
pends upon the presence of weak acids. The compounds of the latter 
undergo hydrolysis, wliich frees the combined bases If the base is bi- 
valent, the action upon the soil is a favourable one, but if it is monovalent, 
its effect, on the contrary, is injurious. The hydrolysis of the compounds 
of weak acids is prevented by the presence of dissociated salts having the 
same cation, and yet, when alkaline salts are present in the soil solution, 
there is no liberation of alkaline hydroxides; and consequently, no dete- 
rioration of the soil. 

This explains why the soil of land inundated by the sea does not suf- 
ler, until the sodimn chloride is washed out, when the hydrolysis of the 
soil zeolites begins, and alkaline hydroxides commence to make their ap- 
pearance in the soil solution The latter substances give rise to the fofmar 
tion of a thick mud, the soil particles making a compact mass instead" 
of a granular aggregation, as they do when associated with calcium com- 
pounds. As regards their action in this respect, sodium salts are even 
more harmful than those of potassium. The action of the salts of 
sodium, as well as that exercised by the alkaline hydrate on all the soil cons- 
tituents, humus and clay alike, is the more injurious, because it causes 
a great disintegration of the humiu>, which has considerable protective 
properties. 

1087 - Can the Probable Fertility of a Soil be Predicted from Biological Data ? — bur- 
gess, P. S (Experiment station of llawaiiiin SuRar Pointers* Association, Honolulu), in 
Sml Sctcfice, Vol VI, No (>, jjp 4 in-462. bibliography of 24 pubhtatiuns BaJtiiiioro, igi8. 

lCx})eriments carried out with 9 Hawaiian soils with a view to the cor- 
relation of their fertility, or rather, their cropq^rodneing powers from the 
following microbiological data : aiiimonification, nitrification, and organic 
nitrogen fixation. These* data were checked by comparative tests. 

Amnionification tests are not suitable for differentiating between 
‘the fertilities of average soil, although they will often show differences 
lK*tween very poor and very good soils. In the same wUy, the crop-pro- 
ducing power of a soil in no wise depends upon its capacity of dissolving 
organic nitrogen. 

On the other hand, nitrification (soil culture method) is by far the most 
accurate biological test for estimating soils fertility. It must not be for- 
gotten, howex'er, that though nitrification tests may be a means of differ- 
entiating between good and poor soils, they do not show the causes of the 
differences noted, nor the way in which the condition of the infertile soil 
can be imuroved. Only chemical, physical and physiological experiments 
can give us this information. 

[lS§|-l«S9f] 
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• A remarkable correlation was found between the amounts of nitrogen 
fixed in mannite solution cultures and the known fertilities of the soils 
studied These data afford a means of estimating the fertility of a soil 
from the stand}>oint of its power of nitrification ; naturally, the fixation 
of the nitrogen depends largely upon the presence of species of Azotobacter, 

1088 - The Agricultural and Forestry Problem of the Steppes of Trlpolitania. ~ 

BokzI, A., in Bolletttno dt Siudt ed inforntastom del R. Gtardtno Culomak dt Palermo, 

Vol, V, Parts 1-2, pp. 76-87. Pulcmio, 1019. 

The Libyan steppe is characterised by extreme aridity, the frecpience 
and \iolence of the winds, and the scarcity of fertilising substances in 
the soil. In order to turn it to account, it mid therefore be necessary to 
grow crops that could adapt themselves to the conditions obtaining there, 
and which, at the sahie time, permit of intensive cultivation, vSomc of the 
succulent plants fulfil both these rc(iuirements ; amongst them are : the 
Barbery fig, agaves, Fourcraca, etc., which supply fruit, textile fibres, 
fodder, and raw materials for the uianufactiire of celhilo^e. 

The plantations of Af^ave sisalanu on the railway embankments 
have been entirely successful. The tollnwitig woody plants, or shrubs 
(even the latter are of value, in a country so \)oor in wood), may be men- 
tioned : I ) native species : — Zizyphus Lotus, Rhamnus olcoides, Lybiim euro- 
paeum, Juniperus macrocarpa, J. phocmcea, Tamurix articulata, Capparis 
Sodada, etc. ; 2) species to be introduced and capable of acclimatisation : — 
the different species of Tamarix, Rhus pendula, Ephedra sp., some species 
of Elaea^nus, Sekinus molk, gum and tannin acacias, and a few others. 
For binding the soil the following plants may be used : .several Graminae, 
Genista (which also enriches the ground), lucerne and esparto grass (the 
latter supplies a textile material), etc. 

1089 - The Infiltration of Water In Agricuitural Soils. — jiuguks , c., in n Vviiamof 

April 20, 1919, reprinted in 11 Gtornale dt Kisicolhmi, Veai-lX, Nu. 5, pp. 74 * 7 ^. Vercelli; 

May 31, 1919. 

The experiments made by on the relation between the volume 

of irrigation water, and the infiltration capacity of tlie .soil ha\'e proved that 
the unit volume of i litre, or i .20 litres per second and per hectare, hitherto 
accepted by hydrologists, must vary according to the precise determination 
of the infiltration capacity of each irrigated soil, which fact will permit of 
greater economy in the use of water in irrigation. 

The rapidity with which water penetrates and descends in agricul- 
tural soils, is of paramount jiractical importance, botli to (ordinary and irri- 
gated crops, though perhaps the latter are the more affected by it. It is 
indeed not sufficient to use the necessary amount of water, it is also requi- 
site that a large enough (quantity of water succeeds in passing through 
the soil, and in reaching the required depth at the right time. This sub- 
terranean supply is not only required by the roots, which absorb it, and thus 
provide the water used in transjnrTtion by the aerial organs of plants, but 
it also serves as a reserve in the deeper strata to replace the water that 
evaporates from the superficial layers. 
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Cultivation operations (hoeing, scarifying, weeding, etc.) are not only 
performed in ordei to reduce the capillarity of the soil, and thereby lessen 
the ascent of the water from the lower to the higher layers of the soil, but 
often with another and no less important aim, namely to facilitate the de- 
scent of the rain, or the irrigation water, to the roots, or to the water- 
reserves in the subsoil. 

By infiltration of water into the ground is meant the more or less 
variable capacit}" of soils for allowing water to percolate more or less rapid- 
ly down from the surface to the more deeply-seated layers. In order to 
determine this pioperty, laboratory researen apparatus has been devised, 
which hitherto, however, have not given absolutely certain results that admit 
of being compared . The principle upon which these apparatus are construct- 
ed is to allow water to descend automatically from a Mariotte flask into 
a tube filled with the soil to be tested. This water then flows through a 
small tube, which passes through the hermetically-closed lower opening of 
the cube, into another Mariotte flask. The rapidity with wliich the water 
descends through a given distance of the column of soil in a tube of 
known diamctei is measured. All the experimental conditions, such as the 
previous treatment of the soil sample, the amount of soil in the tube, 
are maintained constant throughout 

The comparative examination, made by the help of this apparatus, 
of difierent samples of soil, shows at once that the smaller the volume of 
the soil particles, and consequently that of the capillary pore space, the 
more slowly does the water pursue itadownwaid course. This depends as 
much upon the greater amount of capillary attraction acting in the opposite 
direction to the force of gravity, as upon surface tension which causes the 
fornration of a water film around the soil particles. On the other hand, it 
is natural, that the degree of compactness of the soil in the tube 
influences the results of the test, and therefore should be constant for each 
series of experiments. 

In the case of a clay soil with 42.83 % of pore space, all the 
other conditions of the experiment being constant, it took 113 hours and 
42 minutes for the water to reach the lower opening of the tube, whereas 
the water percolated through a sample of alluvial soil with 57.36 % inter- 
stices in q(} hours and 18 minutes. 

It should, however, be noted that as long as the soil in the tube is 
covered with water, the infiltration is invariable for all the different soil 
sam])les ; variations only occur when all the layer of water has disappeared, 
and are due to the descent of the water by absorption. 

This factor is of .special importance in the case of irrigation by means of 
a sheet of flowing water that covers the ground, such as is used in the “ mar- 
cite or where the water is kept at a given depth, as in rice fields, etc. 

As has already been said, however, in addition to the factor of the vol- 
ume of the interstices, there is also the jsurf ace tension of the particles which 
invests the latter with a film of water. Here, another element comes in, 
which depends upon the physical and chemical properties of the soil under 
examination. 
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In the case of two sandy soils, one containing 35.59 % of pore space, and 
the other 37.10 % the time reqtiired for infiltration was, respectively, 
158 hrs. and 20 min., and 80 hrs. and 48 min. In sandy soils, +he above 
mentioned inverse proportion between the small size of the interstices and 
the speed of the descent of the water is also noted. 

Comparative experiments made respectively with pure water, an 
aqueous i % solution of sodium carbonate and a 25 % solution of sodium 
carbonate are interesting from a practical point of view. The pure water 
took 39 hours and 18 minutes to reach the bottom of the tube; whereas the 
I % and the 25 % solutions of sodium carbonate only required 32 hrs. and 
45 min., and 28 hrs. respectively. 

It must therefore be concluded that the rapidity of the descent in the 
soil increases vith the concentration of the solution employed. This fact 
is of special interest as regards the diffusion of the top-dressings used on land 
which has been sown, and the rapidity of the descent of water-soluble fer- 
tilisers in general in manured fieldv^. 

OAvSParin stated that fairly heavy lain falling upon a dry, calcareous 
clay loam bare oi vegetation, })enetrates in 24 hours to an average depth 
of 6 times the mm. of rain-water that has fallen. 

In 1883, from October 5 to November 5, the rain-gage of the Agri- 
cultural Institute and Experiment Station of Istria, at Gorizia, of which the 
writer was then Director, only registered 8.3 mm. of rain on October 22. 
After some drojis of rain had fallen on the morning of November 5, an 
initial heavy fall of 23.5 mm. occurred, accompanied the ostro-scirocco 
wind. After 24 hours, the investigations made by the writer, with the help 
of soil-borings, yielded the results given in the following table : — 

Penetratton oj tain into “ term rossa ** rich in oxides of iron and man^anehc. 


Unploughed Land: — 

Centre of furrow with stubble. . . ... 

Ivaud unworked for 2 years 

Cart-road 

I^ud unworked for i year . . . ... 

Ploughed Land . — 

Recent trenching to depth of i metre . . . 

Ploughed to depth of 27 cm. and 'lUbMJilcd in August. 
Ploughed to depth of 27 cm. in August without 

subdoiling. . 

Weed extirpator used in August 

Scarifier used In August ... 

Cropped Land: — 

Field of Sainfoin . . . 

Field of mowed Sainfoin ... 

Field of Red Clover ....... 

Fidd of Lulium UaHcum . 

Field of Lolium perenne 


Pcnttration of ralu dowtiwaida 



1 as a function 
of the amount 
of rain fallen 

350 

14.8 times 


15. 1 )) 

280 

II 9 » 

3(>o~^oo 

I3-3-20 )» 

joo 

12.7 times 

380 

16.1 W 

350 

1^4.8 » 

200 

12.3 » 


14.0 » 

170 

7.2 limes 

470 

20.0 » 

250 

10 6 » 

^30 

9 7 » 

210 

8.9 n 
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The coefficient given by Gasparin is not correct for the vSiderolitic 
krra rossa of Istria, for which the right figures are from 8.5 to 20 times the 
depth of water fallen. The cracks in uncultivated ground facilitate the pas- 
sage of water, whereas a grassy or dusty surface retards its penetration. 
Very violent rain beating heavily upon the soil, renders the upper layer 
impervious. Cienerally, an initial gentle rain of 18 mm. is sufficient to visi- 
bly refresh and permanently benefit the parched vegetation the sideroli- 
tic terre rossc of the west coast of Istria. Heavier rain of shorter duration, 
with a iniiiimum fall of 20 to mm. in 2 or 3 hours, is sufficient to render 
the krre rosse impermeable and temporarily fill all the depressions with 
water. The heaviest rainfalls measured by the writei in 24 hours were : 
72.0 mill, on July 2, 1885 ; 72 111111. on May 14, 1887; somm. on June 17, 
1884, In India, and Central America, sometimes a single shower affords 
40 mm. of water, and as much as 500 mm. may fall in 24 hours of rain. 

1090 Irrigation in Peru. ~ The Vim's hn^i^itun^ Supplement, Year XIV, No. 5 v>, 

In view of the materially improved financial condition of Peru, the 
authorities, both federal and municipal, find themselves in a position ^ 
carry into effect some of the several engineering undertakings that have 
long been under consideration. Among these is an irrigation and colo- 
nisation scheme, and in connection special irrigation laws have been 
passed. 

Though the hydrographic systems of Peru do not — by reason of their 
uncertainty — lend themselves particularly favourably to great schemes of 
irrigation, there are few countries of South America more richly endowed 
with rivers. Some of them have their sourc.e in the streams upon the west 
of the Western Cordilleras, cros.sing transversely the strip of land between 
that Cordillera and the Pacific and emptying themselves into that ocean. 
Iriltle or no attempt lias been made to harness the numerous waterfalls 
that are encountered in various parts of the country, a fact that is largely 
explained by the majority of the streams, in the abvSence of any artifi- 
cial restraint disappearing owing to filtration, or running only during the 
rainy season. Others dry up almost completely during the winter or are 
conveited into brooks the water in which is supplied solely by the melting 
of the snows accumulated upon the summits of the Cordilleras. There 
is no doubt, ^owever, that modern engineering could effect a great change 
in the adaptability of some of these Peruvian rivers, as has been done in 
similar cases in other parts of the American continent. The vast river 
system of the Amazon, among others, has yet to be exploited from this 
point of view. 

Such irrigation as has hitherto been taken in hatid has been confined 
almost entirely to the jmrposes of agriculture ; in this there is nothing new, 
since the Incas have left c\ndence of a wide system of irrigation-canals de- 
signed for agricultural purposes, the ruins of which show that the original 
work of construction was of a solid character. In normal years, there are 
probably at least 30 oou 000 000 cu. m. of water flowing in the coastal ri- 
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vers. This quantity, if the stream flow were properly regulated, would be 
sufiicient to irrigate 15 000 square miles, or 60 cer cent of the total esti- 
mated area of the coastal pampas and valleys. But it must not be assumed 
that this percentage of the total area is suitable for cultivation. Owing 
to the relation of the flood season to the period of growth of the most valuable 
crops, the utilisation of all the stream flow would require the storage of, 
probably, more than 15 000 000 000 cu. m., and it is quite possible that not 
more than 3 000 000 000 cu. m. could be stored owing to the conditions re- 
ferred to. 

The projects of the Peruvian (Tovemnient comprise perennial, spring 
and summer irrigation, those likely to l)e first constructed being for spring 
or perennial irrigation. Among other proposals placed before the authori- 
ties is the scheme for the reconstruction of an (^kl system which at present 
provides only summer irrigation, but wliich ui)on reconstruction could be 
made to furnish water to spring crops. This project is probably in many res- 
pects one of the most complex to be found in the Republic, re(|uiring, in 
addition to the reconstruction of many miles of existing canal, the diversion 
of two rivers and the construction of a tunnel 2 ^ miles long through 
the continental divide. The irrigation of 62 000 acres would be made possi- 
ble by this project, and the entire cost is estimated at one and a half times 
the annual value of the cotton crop that could be grown upon the area bene- 
fited. Another project under investigation calls for the creation of a new 
and independent system where the main canal lies for some di.stance upon 
diflicult ground , but where no pumping, storage, or diversion of other streams 
is requisite,. Here the estimated cost for the irrigation of 17 ooo acres is 
58 per cent, of the annual value of crops (cotton) to be grown upon the land 
benefited. 

According to the Irrigation T^aws all irrigation projects have to be sub- 
mitted to the approval of the Direccidn de Aguas y Agricultura and it is 
deemed indispensable that the distribution of the water be presided over 
by conipetcnt and impartial authorities. The introduction of the Irrigation 
Code in 1902 was expected to effect a radical and immediate improvement 
in the irrigation of the country, but for a number of years after its enact- 
ment things went from bad to worse, few paying any heed to the provisions 
of the new Code and water being used, or wasted, wherever it was found. 
In the majority of cases the offenders were too far away from the centre of 
Government to enable the latter to exercise its authority. A decided im- 
provement has come about of late, but it would be untrue to say that abuses 
have ceased entirely. 

The greatest improvement has taken place in the province of Laitiba- 
yeque, where systematic gauging of the rivers has jjecu carried out. * The 
districts of Chiclayo, Mochtimi, Tucume, and Illimo have been mapped, 
and a detailed plan has been made which shows, in minute detail, the irri- 
gated area, the distribution of the water, and the ownership of the land. 
The irrigation work for the distribution of the water of the Lambayeque 
river over the important districts of Taymi (Kurrenafe) , Eten , and 
Chiclayo has been started, thus putting an end to the many troublesome 

[!#»•] 
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quarrels among farmers with regard to the .proper distribution of the water. 
The betterment of the distribution system has also been sought by the erec- 
tion of an aqueduct at Jayanca, and the establishment of masonry intakes 
and of apparatus for measurement of the water in the main and branch 
canals. Careful studies have further been made for future irrigation in the 
Chicama valley, while the Corps of Mining Engineers has-been entrusted 
with fresh tasks in the closer study of coast irrigation, such study having 
demonstrated anew the magnitude of the engineering work to be under- 
taken.Of other projects which are practically determined upon in addition to 
that in the valley of Chicama (embracing the utilisation of the water resour- 
ces of that rich and important region), is some similar work in the valley 
of Canete, demonstrating the practicability, from a physical and economi- 
cal point of view, of the irrigation of the pampas; while definite studies have 
been made for irrigating the valley of Tutnbes, the valleys of Chira and Piura, 
and the coastal regions of Pativilca, Huaco, Supe, and Islay ; and also for 
augmenting the water of the Moche river for the betterment of irrigation 
conditions in the Santa Catalina valley. 

In order to make the fullest use of the natural waterfalls and water- 
powers which are capable of artificial development, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has nominated several technical commissions and appointed theSme 
engineers to examine and measure existing waterfalls and streams with a 
view to their immediate or future exploitation, 

rogi -The Lasting Benefits of Soil Blasting. Amuunn, wa cxix,No.t3, 

]jp 253 KewYoik, 2 R, nu8 

Back among the hills of Georgia an interesting experiment in sub- 
soil blasting has been in progress for the past four years. The soil in this 
district is of a rich upland grade, and the subsoil is red and very hard. 
In 1914, two acres were measured off. One was left for a check acre, 
the other was subsoiled with dynamite. Charges weere exploded with 
blasting cap and fuse every 15 feet, 30 inches deep. This thoroughly 
shattered the hard, red clay, making cobweb fissures in all directions and 
thus permitting more water to enter than had before been possible. 
The roots also benefited by the breaking up of the subsoil, new 
avenues being opened up for them to go out in search of plant food. 

Both acres were planted with cotton in 1914. Both received the same 
cultivation and care, through the subsoiled one got a little more fertiliser 
than the other. The difference in this respect was not nearly enough, 
however, to account for the discrepancy between the yield of 1804 pounds 
of seed cotton for the blasted acre and 912 pounds for the unblasted plot. 

l\fai/e followed in 1915, This year both plots received identical treat- 
ment and fertilisation. They were both kept well worked and clean. The 
yield of maize in the husk was 2614 pounds for the blasted acre, 1849 pounds 
for the other. Owing to the wet weather, it was impossible to weigh the 
fodder ; there were, however, 225 bundles on the blasted acre against 115 
bundles on the check acre. 

In 1916, the plots were under cotton again, and the benefits of the blast- 
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ing were more prontmced than ever. From the very start of the growing 
season, the cotton on the subsoiled acre outgrew the other, and by mid- 
summer it was at least twice as liigh. It also fruited much better than 
that on the unblasted land, and when the 5deld was measured it was fpund 
to have been exactly twice as productive : 2000 pounds against 1000. 

In 1917, maize was once more planted on the two test acres. The blas- 
ted acre jdelded 42 bushels of maize and three full loads of fodder ; the 
unblasted acre, 35 bushels and barely 2 V2 of fodder. The obvious 
conclusion was, therefore, that the blasting had been a profitable in- 
vestment. The increased yields soon took up the initial cost, leaving all 
subsequent crop increases as net profit. Thi.* is good farming as well as 
good business. 

Tn()2 - The Use of Sugar-Cane Molasses as a Fertiliser.— (introducing the Work 
of M. de Sornay), in Comptes rendus de% stances de VAcademte d'A^ittcvliure de France, 
Vol. V, No. 28, pp. 737-738. Parts, July 30, lyro 

M. DK Sornay, the Director of the Agricultural Research laboratory 
of the *' Colonial Engrais Chiraiques” at Port lyouis (Mauritius), draws 
attention to the importance of sugar-cane molasses as a fertiliser. The 
market value of this substance is very small, and the results obtained with 
it in Mauritius and numerous cane-growing districts leave no doubt as to 
its efficacy as a fertiliser. It is used after having been thrown on the 
dung-heap for the purpose of hastening its decomposition, or mixed with 
sugar-refining residue and ashes, that is to say, in the form of an actual 
compost known as ‘'saccharogene’', which is thrown in a concentrated 
condition into the trench before planting, 01 placed at the base, or spread 
between the rows. 

According to the experiments mentioned by M. de Sornay the increase 
in yield thus obtained varies from 5 to 10 %. 

M. DE Sornay has investigated the reasons for the increase in yield, 
small through it is, obtained from sugar-canes that have been manured with 
molasses. He carried out most careful expei iments with a view to determin- 
ing whether the presence of sugar was favourable to microbial action in the 
subsoil, and to the fixation of nitrogen, and how far, under the influence of 
the disappearing sugar the elements of the soil became disintegrated and 
transfonned into more soluble substances. The results which he obtained 
were, however, not sufficiently conclusive to permit of his attributing the 
efficacy of cane-molasses to any of these causes. In short, its utility does 
not seem to depend upon its potash content. Although M. de Sornay 
has thus been unable to solve in a satisfactory manner the problem he set 

himself, he does not deny the efficac^^ of molasses as a fertiliser. * 

« 

1093 - Ammonifleation of Manure in the Soil. — Cokn, H. C.. (Associate Bacteriologist) 
and Bright, G. W. (Assistant Bacteriplogisl, New York Slate Agricultural Experiment 
Station), in ] ournal of Agricultural Research, Vol. XVI, No. 12, pp. 313-350 Washington, 
Hatch, 19x9. 

The importance of the ammonifleation process in the soil has long been 
recognised, although there ha.s been a tendency on the part of investigators 
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to regard it fi8 secondary in importance to nitrification in so far as re- 
gards soil fertility. Gainky, however, has recently claimed that the 
fertility of a soil is limited by a process which precedes nitrification — 
namely* amraonification — rather than by nitrification itself. 

The present study was untertaken for the purpose of determining 
some of the organisms which actually cause the ammonification of 
manure in soil under natural conditions ; to ascertain the extent to which 
they can carry on this ammonification ; and to compare them with other 
organisms known to possess the power of ammonifying laboratory media. 
Thus, in one soil, after manuring it was found that non spore-forming 
organisms developed most, while in the same soil before manuring spore 
forming bacilli were abundant. This would tend to show that non spore- 
forming bacilli rather than spore formers are the active agents in ammoni- 
fication. 

Experiments were made with pure cultures of two organisms isolated 
from the former class, Pseudomonas fluorescens (Flugge) Migula and Pseu- 
domonas caiidatus (Wright), Conn, and compared with an organism of the 
other class, Bacillus cereals Frankland, hi sterilised manured soil. The 
results obtained confirm the above-mentioned general conclusions.^ 

io<)4 - The Treatment of Dung and Excrement in Beccari Zymothermlc C 9 iambers. 

— Sec No. 1226 of this Riuictv, 

io<)5 - Electro-Potash”, a Swedish Potassic Fertiliser, and Its Action on the Soil 

— Kurcnbicrc, P., Nor.i'i:, o , IIaslinokr-IIaun, Vi , and van Zil, J. P., in Journal fur 

Landunrtuhafff Vol. LXVI, Part 4, pp 200-240 Berlin, loiS (1919). 

Electro-potash (i), which is obtained by the reduction in an elec- 
tric furnaceof rocks containing potash, is a slag of a dark colour, which is 
ground and sifted before being put on the market. The sample sent to 
the authors for examination contained 11.27 % potash soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid Elcctro-]K)tash may be regarded as usually containing 
II ‘Jo of potash combined with silicic acid ; 94 % of this is soluble in 20 % 
hot citric acid in i hour, whereas 2 % hydrocliloric only dissolves 6 %. 
The experiments of the authors were carried out for two consecutive years ”, 
” electro-potash ” being compared with potassic salts and vrith manure 
containing 15 % of nitrogen. Tlie.se fertilisers were applied to sandy and 
clay loam soils in pots. 

Winterwheat and buckwheat were the plants used in the experiments, 
6 crops of each being grown each time. It was found that the yields 
obtained with ” electro-potash ” were very low, even when it was used 
together with lime : 12 % of the potash from the ” electro-potash ” was 
recovered in the crop, whereas 70 % of the potassium sulphate and 
chloride were recovered. The results were practically the same in the case 
of all the soils employed in the experiments. The writers, however, are 
of opinion that it is quite possible that other results would be observed in 
peaty soils, but while reserving their final opinion until further experiments 

(1) See /?. 1914, No. 420. {Ed) 
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have been made, they are inclined to think that " electro-potash ’’ cannot 
be compared with ordinary potassic salts as a fertiliser even for peat soils. 

1 096 - The Utilisation of the Energy of Waterfalls for the BHanufaeture of Nitrogenous 
Fertilisers. ~ Ebvt-S&lvador, Paul and Cote, E. P. In La Homtte Blanche, Paris, 
September-October, 1918. Summarised in AnnaUs de la Science agtonomtque, Year XXXVI, 
Nos 4-6, pp. 220-221. Paris, April- June, 1914. 

M. I/6v y-Salvadok recalls te fact that i kilowatt-year is sufficient to fix 
450 kg. of nitrogen as cyanamide and only from 120 to 130 kg. as nitric 
add (by the Birkkland and Eyde process). 

In the manufacture of nitrates, which was studied by the War services, 
somenewprocesses were used that are still kept secret, but could be used 
commerdally. It would be a matter of interest to the latter to follow 
the application of another process besides the one carried out in the 
Birkheand and Eyde furnace, and giving a larger yield than this method. 

M. I/]^VY Salvador mentions that a factory cannot do with less than 
TO 000 kw., and makes the very suggestive remark that, in order to make, 
by means of the Birkeland and Eyde process, improved by G. Claude 
(superoxygenation of the air) 200 000 tons of nitrate of lime, an amount far 
below the average quantity imported from Chile before the war, it would 
be necessary to have 140 factories each of 10 000 kw. 

The net cost of a kilogramme of nitrogen, given the cost of hydro-elec- 
tric energy in France, is still too high for it to be possible for artifidal 
nitrates to compete with Chile nitrates. 

M. E. F. Cote gives in the same number of La Ilouille Blanche a series 
of figures which are of interest in this connection. 

At the end of 1918, 200 000 H. P. of white coal will be used in the 
manufacture of calcium carbide and cyanamide, nitrate of lime and nitric 
add. This energy represents an annual production of roo 000 tons of 
cyanamide. 

In 1913, only 8 000 tons were made in France, and 30 ooo were made in 
Germany, which country will raise its output this year to 400 000 tons. 

On the other hand, the Haber process, which has bee a carried to great 
prefection in Germany, has probably produced 500 000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate in 1918, instead of 30000 tons, as in 1913. In 1913, France 
only used 30 000 tons of Chilean nitrate, that is to say, 7 to 8 kg. per hectare, 
as against 15 and 18 used respectively by England and Germany. 

Before the war, Germany used to take annually joo 000 tons of 
nitrate of sodium. 

1097 ~ Cyanamide in France. — liulUtm de V Association Italo^Framaise d^Expansion £c0' 
nomiguCf Year 11 , No. 8. pp. 14-20. Paris, February, 1919^ 

Since for recovering nitric acid, one ton of cyanamide of calcium is 
practically equivalent to one ton of nitrate of sodium, the manufacture of 
cyanamide has been greatly increased in Europe during the war, on account 
of th^ difficulty of sea-transport (especially after the intensification of 
submnrinc warfare on the part of the Central Empires) , which greatly dimin- 
ished the amount of Chile nitrate imported. 
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In France, where the cyanamide industry is of comparatively recent 
date, and where the factories existing before the war could not have produced 
more than from 25 000 to 30 000 tons, the programme of the Minister of 
Munitions provided for the establishment of new factories for the larger and 
forced output of 300 000 tons, which corresponded to a normal production 
of 150000 or 200000 tons. 

At the present time, the factories are finished, or nearly completed, and 
as they aie no longer needed for the production of nitric acid, the problem 
now under discussion is how they may best be turned to account for the 
manufacture of cyanamide on a large scale, with the object of employing 
it as a fertiliser. The first point to be determined is what proportion the 
cyanamide can be used, compared with sodium nitrate and associated with 
sulphate of ammonia. 

In order to calculate the possible, or probable, consumption of cyana- 
mide as a fertiliser in France we must answer the following questions : — 

1) What was the pre-war consumption of nitrogen in France? 

2) What should the present consumption of nitrogen be in France, 
in order to insure the soil being adequately fertilised ? 

3) 01 the total amount of nitrogen required for the latter purfibse 
how much could well be obtained from cyanamide ? 

4) What is the net cost of cyanamide, since this factor, taken into 
account with the preceding one, shows how far the new factories can be 
satisfactorily utilised ? 

The nitrogen consumption in France was : 

4*) 000 tonsi ol nitrogen a'^ 15 ^ “o Chile nitrate, representing 288 461 tons of nitrate ; 

20 000 tons of nitnjgen as 20 ‘^ulphate of amnumui (s ooo of which were imported) 
reprcsQiiting io(j ooo tons of sulphate of {unmonhi ; 

*iooo tons of nitrogen derived from <Htfere«t sources, of which 1200 were nitrogen 
from 16 ‘ o cyanamide, which correspontls to 7«>o() lon& of cyanamide. The rest 
was nitrogen from guano, variems kinds of by-producl‘^, etc. 

Tol.il 70 ooo ton'?. 

Before the war, the average wheat production per hectare in France was 
14 quintals, when it was more than 20 quintals in Germany and Belgium, in 
the case of soils which were manifestly poorer than those of France. The 
reason for this is to be found in the amount of nitrogen used par hectare, 
S kg, in France, and 124 kg. in the other two countries. 

Properly speaking, the nitrogen consumption in France ought to be 
trebled. On this point, all competent authorities agree. It is absolutely 
necessary that the amount should be doubled, and to do this would require 
140 ooo tons of nitrogen, instead of the 70 ooo tons used previous to the war* 

With a prv per system, it is possible (following the example set by 
Germany), to use in equal amounts nitrates and ammoniacal fertilisers 
including cyanamide. 

TJierefore, the consumption should be as follows: ■ — 70000 tons of 
Chile nitrate nitrogen, which represents 448 717 tons of nitrate, and 70000 
tons of nitrogen derived from ammoniacal products. Since gas works, 
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coke ovens, guano, and various by-products supplied 20 000 tons of nitro- 
gen before the war (subtracting 5 000 tons obtained from imported ammo- 
nium sulphate), and since after the re-construction ol the factories in the 
North, the new coke ovens will increase thi*? amount by 10000 tons at most, 
at least 40 000 tons of nitrogen must be obtained from the cyanamide facto 
ries ; thi amount corresponds to an annual output of from 200 000 to 
220 000 tons. 

From these figures it is seen, that even counting the annual imports of 
Chile nitrate, which amount to from 228 000 to *148 000 tons, there is still 
need of the 200 000 tons of cyanamide that represented the normal peace- 
time output ol the factories which have beer installed a1 the instigation of 
the Munitions ministry. 

The net cost of crude cyanamide can be calculated according to the 
following formula : - - 

80 fr. + 3 500 K -f 0.75 r + 0.02 e + S.* 

were K is the cost of the kw. hour, / that ol a ton of coal, e the cost of a 
ton of electrode and S that of the .sacks. The sum thus obtained does not 
include the expense incurred in mat ing the crude cyanamide suitable for 
use as a fertiliser, which may be roughly reckoned at 30 fr pei ton. 

()n the basis of from 300 to 301' francs, a price to which we may soon 
hope to see the price of a ton of carbide fall, the cost per kg. of the nitrogen 
in the cyanamide may be estimated at from 1.70 fr. to i 80 fr. This cost must 
fall again in four years’ time (owing to the price of carbide and the suppres- 
sion of manufacturins: licenses) to from about 1.05 fr. to 1.35 fr ; the corres- 
ponding cost of a ton of cyanamide is, in francs, 34o-3() > and 210-270. 
The net cost per kg. of nitrate of sodium nitrogen which, in 1911, was only 
1.17 Ir., rose shortly before the war to 1.06 fr., and owing to the present 
general lise in pi ices, there is little hope of its being reduced, especially since 
there will be no 1 eduction in the export duty of 0.40 fr. per kg. of nitrogen 
im])()se(l by the Chilean Gox^eramenl. It will certainly not be possible to 
abolish this tax, since the whole fiscal system of Chile rests upon it , the 
utmost that can be hoped for is that it might be reduced as a temporary 
measure of commercial warfare. In that case, the cost per kg of the nitrate 
nitrogen would never fall below 1.4O fr. 

In short, while at the present moment, it must be admitted that the kg. 
of cyanamide nitrogen costs 0.24 fr.-0.34 fr. more than the kg. of nitrate 
nitrogen, in the future, on the other hand, it will cost o.ii to 0.31 less. For 
this reason, in the interests of the future of agriculture in France, cyanamide 
production should still be protected, in some manner, from the severe com- 
petition of sodium nitrate. 

In addition to the interest there is in keeping the cyanamide 
factories running which were established during the war, such a protect- 
ive measure would prevent the hydro-electric industry being too hard hit. 
This latter industry, according to the suggested programme, would annually 
use about 800 000 000 kw-hours, corresponding to a constant force of over 
135 000 H. P. at an annual cost of 15 to 20 million fr Against this pro- 
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of dahlia tubers 13.441 gni. ; i kg. of carrots 9,17 gm. ; and i kg. of turnips 
6.404 gill. These figures difTer considerably from those quoted above, 
owing to the large amount of water in the roots and tubers, analysed. 

The writers also give the percentage composition of the ash obtained 
from the same roots and tubers. These data show that : — there is a larger 
quantity of sulphur in the roots of the thistle and turnip than in those of 
any of the other roots examined ; the highest phosphorus content is found 
in the water-lily, carrot, and potato ; lime is most abundant in the gentian 
and the dalilia : magne^^ia in the root of the male-fern and the gentian ; and 
that the roots of the male-fern, gentian, and nettle contain the largest 
percentage ot iron 

1103 - Distribution of the Nitrogen in some Seeds and of the Nucleic Acid in Brewers’ 
Yeast as determined by the Van Slyke Method. — see No. 1180 in this Rcvieu. 

1104 - Notes on the Hydrocyanic Acid Content of Andropogvn Sorghum, - 

Mantmathanath ‘ -HOSH (Sd-bour Agricultural College), in rhe Afincultutal Journal of 
India f Vol XVI, Iso i, pp 107-115. 7 tables. Calcutta, J.muar>', ioic>. 

Tt htis long been known that a cyanogeiietic glucoside, called dhurrin, 
is present in soighum at certain stages of its growlh. This glucosid^is 
not poisiinous by itself, ])ut it breaks up in contact with» an enzyme that 
is present ill plant tissues, into several compounds, ent of w'hicb is hydro- 
cyanic acid, to wliich must be attrilnited the not infrequent cases of cattle 
poisoning by sorghum. The author made a trial to find out the effects of dif- 
ferent times of planting, and also of water-logging on the formation of the 
cyanogeiietic glucoside in sorghum. The results of experiments carried 
out i)n different jdots show^ed that the time of planting by itself has little, 
01 no, connection with the formation of the glucoside, but on the other hand 
a crop ])lanted late has a much better chance of producing smaller quantities 
of the ])oisou, on account of the abundant moisture piesent which hinders 
its formation. Therefore, although the date of sowing has 110 direct effect 
upon the development of the glucoside, nevertheless, as the presence of 
the latter depends upon the dryness of the soil, it also depends indirectly 
upon the time of sowing, according as to wiiether this falls in a drN" period, 
or in a wet one when the plants are exposed to more or less heavy rain. 

Hence it would appear that the weather is mainly responsible lor the 
development of the poi.soiious element in sorghum. The soil is only of minor 
im])ortance, although some w’riters have foiutd that the addition of nitro- 
genous fertilisers to poor .scrils causes a very slight increase in the amount 
of this cvanogeneti<' glucoside. 

1105 - The Localisation of the Alkaloid Present in isopyrum thalictroides. — 

Mirandc, M , in C ompies rendus dt VAcadimie des Scttncis, Vol 168, No. 0, pp. 326-'^i7. 
rttri**, l*'ebruar3^ 10, iuk). 

The writer has studied, from the microchemical point of \’iew% iso- 
pyrin, the alkaloid discovered in Isopyrum thalictroides L., and isolated 
from tl\e latter by Harsten; he also g’ves some information regaiding its 
localisation in the idaiit 
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Isopyrum is a spring plant whose aerial organs appear after the flower- 
ing season, whereas the underground perennial portions continue growing 
throughout the year. The alkaloid is principally to be found in the 
subterranean organs, the rhizomes and roots, though it occurs in smaller 
quantities in the aerial ones, l>ehig chiefly present in the epidermis and the 
peripheral layers. There seems to be none in the flower. 

iroG - Anatomical Blodifications of Roots Due to Mechanical Action. ~ uonnier, (. , 

m Compile rindu^ dts Siunas dc rAndimit. dn, ^^cUrficiSj Vol CLXIX, No i, pp 

197 Pam, July >8, 19J9 

In a preceding paper, the u liter descrilx^l the first experimental results 
obtained from subjecting* the stalks and ri)ots of various plants to ex- 
ternal pressure. 

His present woik was undertaken, parth with a view to the experi- 
mental reproduction of certain dissymmetTical structures observ^ed in 
plants growing in stony soils, or in the cre\dces of rocks, and partly lor the 
purpose of determining the factors which act upon loots and stems that 
grow ill various media (air, soil, w’ater), and theretore present the remark- 
able anatomical difierences to which attention has been dravMi by 
Constantin (i). 

The writer has been able to discover that compression, though it pro- 
duces very imjiortant local modificarions, does not affect the general de- 
velopment of the plant, which flowers and beais fruit normally. 

From the sum total of the lesults obtained, the writer dtav\s the fol- 
lowing conclusions — 

Certain tissues vary according to the mechanical action of the envi- 
ronment (the nature of the medium, external compression x) these mav 
be called adaptive tissues ". Such are either protective tissues like the 
epidermis, 01 also reserve tissues like the pith. 

The other tissues, which may be called ' the functional tissues,** con- 
tinue developing almost normall}" in ever}’ case The w'ood vessels may 
be less numerous or narrower than those of the control specimens, but the}^ 
nevertheless are present, and are only modified as a whole. The same may 
by said for the phloem ; the internal phloem is present, even when the 
pith, which it usually surrounds, has disappeared 

In short, it is possible to reproduce experimentally not only teh 
dissj^symmetrical structures that aie found in nature, but also the ana- 
tomical modifications resulting in certain cases from the effect of envi- 
ronment. 

The principle explaining these phenomena might perhaps be disco- 
vered by further experiments carried out on the similar lines. 


(i) J Constantin. Inrtut*nc<. du milieu sur U racine {innaUs des Sciences mtunlUs, 
Seventh Senes, Vol 1, i8ss) ^tude comparec Uues anienne*^ et soulcnain<s des J>jco- 
tyledone^ {inniUs des Sunces natureUes^ Sixth Series, Vol XVI, 1883). {hd) 
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1107 ~ The Absorption of Mineral Salts by the Apex of the Root.- Cox:ri»iK,H.,i» 

U’s rcndus de V Academic des Sciences, Vol. 169, No. 5, pp. 342 * 245 - Paris, August 4, 1919. 

After having found that the root tip absorbs some of the water in which 
it is immersed, the author tried to discover whether the mineral salts 
dissolved in the water can also penetrate into the plant through the root 
tip, and whether this endosmosis by itself is sufiScient to ensure the nutri- 
tion of the organism. In these experiments, as in the preceding ones (i), 
the germinating seeds were kept for some days in a humid and aerated 
atmosphere. Only the apex of the root was immersed in the liquid. In 
the case of each variety of plant the roots of some individuals were placed 
ill redistilled water, and those of others in Knop's solution. 

Every 24 hours, the germinating seeds were rmsed, so that only the 
tip of the r(K)t was immersed. The results obtained with a large number 
of species were precisely identical, therefore the author contents himself 
with mentioning 3 examples : (fj^rey peas, Ricmifs sanguineus and white lu- 
pin). Of these he gives the root length, the number of rootlets, the 
length of the stalk, or stem, and then describes the appearance of the 
leaves, both in the case of the plant grown in redistilled water, and in that 
of the plant in Knop*s solution. The data in the latter case were noted at 
regular intervals of 24 hours. 

The sum of these data, wliich aie the result of morphological exanifna- 
lion alone, ]iroves, without it being necessary to determine the dry weight 
of the plants, that each individual of which the root-tip was immersed in 
Knop's solution had developed considerably more than the control plants 
growing with the apex of the root in re-distilled water. Tin's difference is 
due to the fact that, in the first case, the nutrient salts penetrate into the 
root, thus lA^nnitting the plant to grow more than one which had at its 
disposal only its albumen or the reserve substances present in its coty- 
dons. Hence, we may conclude that the root apex is capable of absorbing 
mincTal salts, and that the latter are largely utilised by the plant. 

TX08 > The Etching of Marble by Roots in the Presence and Absence of Bacteria. — 

I'REU, U U, and Haas, A K. C (University of Wiscon^n, Madison), in 7 ' ht Journal oj 

(tern^ral Phvsiolo v, Vol I, No 0, pp 631 -038 3 biblioRiaphy of ii publications. 

UnUimorc, 

The roots of plants in the presence of bacteria have the power to 
dissolve the minerals present in the soil, and thereby increase the available 
plant food. The means by which this action takes place is a matter of 
considerable importance. 

It has long been knowm that the acid excretion from roots can etch 
marble. In order to cteteimine whether the presence of bacteria intensi- 
fies the process, the waiters carried out several experiments with Canada 
field peas some of which were bacteria-free, while the others were inocu- 
lated with bacteria. Fred’s apparatus (2) was used, as it allows of higher 


(i^ Sec R , May, 1919, No. 57S. [Fd) 
{j>) Sec No. HOT of thi«^ Revieu^ (r<<) 
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plants being grown for a long time free from any microorganisms. The 
seeds in each vessel were placed directly over small polished marble slabs, 
in such a manner that it was possible for the roots, as they grew down- 
wards, to come into intimate contact with the polished surface of the marble. 
When the seeds had grown for seven days, several of the tubes were ino- 
culated, and in order to avoid increased growth due to the presence of ni- 
trifiying bacteria, the latter were purposely omitted from the mixture of 
pure cultures of bacteria with which the soil was inoculated instead of with 
soil extract. The following bacteria were used : Azotobacter, Bacillus aero- 
genes, B, coli, B, ccmmumor “ C B. communis ” B B. HarUehii, B. ava- 
nicnsis, B. mesentericus, B. fluorcscens liquefuciens, B. fluorescens non- 
liquefaciens, B, pyocyaneus, B, proieus, B. prodigtosus, B. tumescens, 
B, suhtilis, Cladothrix dichotoma and CL odor jf era. 

To each of the uninoculated tubes 5 cc. of sterile water was added, in 
order to keep Ihe moisture content the same in each tube. JVenty-five days 
after the seeds had lieen placed in the tubes the latter were opened, and the 
slab«5 were carefully washed and examined. It was found that, in every 
case, the marble slabs wliich had the greatest degree t>f etching were those 
taken from the inoculated tubes, hence it may be concluded that the 
presence of the bacteria had intensified the action of the roots. 

It seems probable that the greater etching power of the roots in presence 
of soil bacteria cati be attributed to the normal carbon dioxide excretion 
of the living root cells, together with the carbonic and other acids set free 
fiom dead or dying root cells whose decomposition is accelerated by the 
presence of the bacteria. Vl’hile the results indicate that the dissolving 
power of loots is in part due to the action of the bacteria, it must be 
a(hnitted tliat there are many factors involved. For example, the food sui)ply 
of a plant must be different in the presence of bacteria from that of a 
plant in soil free from bacteria. 

1109 - The Origin of Succulence in Plants. — Genet aU dcs Sciences, Year XXX, 

No. 11, pp. Paris, lune 15, 

There are two types of succulent, or fleshy, ])lants, those growing in 
arid regions, as the cacti and those found neat the sea ; the latter are also 
called halophytes. Almost all succulent plants are characterised by the 
marked acidity of their tissues, and as many of them grow in places where 
the soil contains a large quantity of salts, their physical peculiarities have 
hitherto been regarded as owing to the large accumulation of water or 
cell sap, due to osmotic action. 

Richard's discovery, however, that both thin-leaved and thick-leaved 
individuals exist among tfie CasUlleja erigero^ plants living on the 
coast of California, and the fact that these leaf characters are connected 
with the plants' water supply, have provided MacDougai^ with the basis 
of a more reasonable explanation of succulence. 

Plant protoplasm chiefly consists of pentosans, (for example, mucila- 
ges), mixed with a smaller proportion of protein derivatives and salts. As 

[fltS-lfO] 
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succulence involves an increase in water storage, it is necessary to consider, 
in the first place, the water content of the cell. 

A series of analyses of the carbohydrates of desert plants has shown 
that when cells containing polysaccharides undergo a diminution of their 
water content, these sugars are reduced to pentosans. The imbibition 
capacity of polysaccharides is .slight, but it is considerably increased when 
they are changed into pentosans. Dryness, by causing great loss of 
water, produces a change in the cell, which permits of its retaining much 
more water. Further, this storage capacity acquired hy the cell mass is 
permanent, for the transformation of polysaccharides into pentosans is 
not re\Trsiblc. 

Finally, it has been found that the acidity of Castille^a plants with 
thin leaves is nearly double that of those with tliick leaves, which sugge'^ts 
the idea that succulence can develop in plants with high acidity, or rather 
in those of a tyjxi of metabolism producing great acidity. 

riio - The Action of Fluorides on Plants.— Gautier, a. and Clausmann, P., in Compich 
rtndus de VAcadimie des ScienceSt Vol. 169, No. 3, pp. 1 15-122. Paris, July 21, 1919. 

The preliminary cultural experiments made by the writer in pots, and 
on entirely artificial media (i) with or without the addition of fiuorine,^id 
not sufiiciently show the effect of fluorine upon plant growth. He therefore 
resolved to make some field experiments. 

The soil of the field selected for this puri>ose was sandy clav, with 
scarcely any lime and containing in its natural condition 88 mgm. of fluorine 
per kg ; to all the lots treated with fluoride, 55.8 mgm. of amorphous calcium 
fluoride was applied per sq. m. to a depth of 0.25 m., which corresponds to 
100 mgm. of fluorine per kg. of soil. The field had lain fallow for 2 years, 
and its surface-had been divided into 18 pairs of equal plots, separated from 
each other by a space of 0.90 m. One plot in each pair was treated with 
fluoride and the other one was not. As the addition of calcium fluoride 
necessarily introduces a small quantity of lime, care was taken to add to 
each of the control plots, the equivalent amount of powdered chalk. 

In their experiments, the writers used the most commonly grown plants; 
wheat, oats, carrot, potato, beet, haricot beans, cabbages, poppy, peas, 
barley, etc. Each of the plants was respecti\’^ely grown in the plot to which 
the fluoride had been added, and in the control plot. The writers give the 
comparative (qualitive and quantitative) results obtained, which may be 
summarised as follows : - - 

Wheat: increase in total crop 13 %; increase in giain yield 18 % — 
(hits : increase in crop 12*% ; increase in grain yield 5.2 % — Carrots : 
gain in plots with added fluoride 17.9 % — Potatoes : slight superiority the 
first year, then in second year gain of 58.7 % — Beets : deficit in plots 
with added fluoride — Peas : slight superiority of plots treated with fluor- 
ide : 5.7 % more the first year, and 12.6 % the second — Haricot beans : 
no difference — Cabbages : no difference in crop the first year ; apparently 


(i) See /?., July-Sept., 1919, No. 549 (Ed.). 
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the fluoride had not a good effect — Poppy : gain of 14 % in the plot treated 
with fluoride. 

Thus, other conditions being equal, the addition of fluorides, especially 
of amorphous powdered calcium fluoride, to arable soil has a beneficial effect 
upon wheat, oats, carrots, peas, poppies, and potatoes. The writer mentions 
that crystallised calcium fluoride, or natural fluophosphates are not equally 
efficacious. Rye, barley, buckwheat, haricot beans, and mustard are un- 
affected, or but little affected, by this fertiliser. Beet, turnips, and 
©nions are injured by fluorides. All these plants were grown in the open 
on poor soil to which no fertiliser had been added except 0,200 gm. of 
amorphous calcium fluoride per kg. of soil. 

Given the slight solubility of calcium fluoride, the amount could easily 
have been doubled, or trebled, and more decisive results might have thus 
been obtained. Perhaps plants with a higher fluorine content than usual 
could have been produced. 

As fluorine always accompanies phosphorus in the tissues, being assimi- 
lated and eliminated with it, and as it seem.s to insure the fixation of this 
element which itself has a great effect in stimulating the reproduction of 
tissues, a considerable increase in the vitality and fertility of agricultural 
crops is naturally to be expected from the combined use of fluorides and 
phosphates. 

As regards the utilisation of fluorine in dietetics, it must be remembered 
that the human organism eliminates it by means of epidermal excretions 
(fluorides and fluophosphates) In these forms, it cannot be directly assi- 
milated by the animal organism, which depends chiefly upon plant food for 
its supply of available fluorine. 

nil - The Effect of Aluminium Ions upon the Germination and Growth of Plants. 

— SxoKTJkSA, Julius, in collaboration with Sebor, J., Zdobnicky, W., Tymich, P., Ilo- 
RAK, () , Nemec, a ,and Cwach, J. (Upper Technical School of Prague), in Btochemtsche 
ZcttschnH, Vol mi, Parts ^ and 4, pp 137-^23, 15 tigs , ii. Tables, llerlm, October, 1018, 

The metals belonging to the aluminium group which occur most 
commonly in the plant organism are iron, alinniniun and manganese. 
Aluminium is found above all in hydrophytes and hygrophilous plants ; 
it is pre.sent, however, also in inesophilous plants; xerophytes, as a rule, 
contain much smaller quantities of this substance (i). 

Manganese appears to be present throughont the plant organism in 
more or less variable amounts. It should also be mentioned that the iron 
and manganese are chiefly localised in the epigeal portions of the plant, 
•whereas the aluminium accumulates principally In the roots, rhizomes, tu- 
bers and bulbs. 

The author and his collaborators, continuing their study of the^ph^^sio- 
logical part played by aluminium in the plant or^nism, describe the expe- 
riments they carried out for the purpose of determining the effect exerted 
by the ions of manganese and iron upon plant germination and growth, 
and the influence of the electrical conducti^nty upon both these processes. 

(i) See R, December, ryiS, No X 330 . {Rd,) 
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The effect of aluminium. — A concentratiou of aluminium of from 
u.oooi to 0.0002 of the atomic weight, in the form of chloride, not only had 
a favourable effect upon the germination of the seeds treated, as was shown 
by comparing them with the control seeds (for which only distilled water 
was used), but also considerably increased the total yield of the plants sub- 
jected to the experiment {Hofdeum distichum, Triticum vulgare, Pi sum 
sahvum and Lepidium sativum). 

If the concentration is increased (successively to 0.0005, 0.001, 
0.002, 0.005 and 0.01 of the atomic weight), a gradual retardation of 
germination, which becomes more and more accentuated, is observed, while 
the decrease in the tota^ yield of the plant becomes steadily more notice- 
able, the toxic action of the aluminium ions revealing itself with increasing 
distinctnesr, as the solution becomes more concentrated. 

The effect of manganese. — A concentration of manganese of from 
0.0001 to 0.0005 atomic weight, in the form of chloride, greatly 

promotes germination and the germination faculty and increases the to- 
tal yield of the plant. A concentration of 0.002 has an unfavourable effect, 
and a still more concentrated solution (0.005 to o.oi) has a distinctly toxic 
action. 

The effects of aluminium chlonde and manganese chloride ix^hen 
used together. — These effects show the mutual antagonism of the alumin- 
ium ions and the manganese ions. The action of a concentration of man- 
ganese of o.cx)5 of the atomic weight is counterbalanced by a 0.0001 con- 
entration of aluminium, and in this case, an increase in the yield of the 
plant is noticeable. A 0.002 c<mccntration of aluminium does not act as 
an antidote to the same concentration of manganese (Hordeum distichum^ 
Triiicum vulgare. Pi sunr sativum). A Mghly concentrated solution of man- 
ganese combined with a highly concentrated solution of aluminium has a 
toxic effect that greatly hinders the development of the plant. 

The action of the aluminium ion on plant growth. — Xerophytes. — A 
0.001 solution of aluminium, in the form of the sulphate, used per "litre of 
the culture solution, has a toxic action manifesting itself after 14 days 
by the arrested development of the plants ; the same result is produced 
by a 0.002 solution at the end of 24 days, although the plants do not die. 
A 0.003 solution kills the plants in 18 days. 

Hydrophytes and hygrophilous plants. — Concentrations of 0.0005 
and 0.00075 of aluminium hav’^e a very favourable action upon the develop- 
ment of hydrophytes and hygrophilous plants; a 0.001 concentration 
is also very beneficial to the growth of Carex riparia, C. sylvaiica, C. vesi-* 
carla, Ranunculus Iluitans, Galeopsis versicolor and Caltha palustris. Fven 
in the case of aluminium concentrations rising from 0.002 to o.oob, these 
plants showed no ill effects after 48 days. Stronger solutions (0.0075 
to 0.0005) have a slightly injurious action bn the development of Ranun- 
culus arvcnsis, Caltha palustiis, Symphytum officinale, Pulmonaria offici- 
nalis, Rimex Acetosella, Ranunnclus fluitans and Geranium pratense. 
Plants of the genus Carex have a .special power of resisting the 
action of the aluminium ions ; they can even withstand a 0.02 con- 

[iiii] 
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<5eiitration, and only die when the concentration reaches 0.05 (after 10 
or 20 days) 

Mesophilous plants, — Ao,oooy$ concentration of aluminium exercises 
n deleterious effect upon the plants of this group. The action of a 0 , 00075 
concentration of iron is also injurious, but When the solution consists of 
a mixture of iron and aluminium of this concentration, the antagonism 
of the two ions is proved by the favourable effect upon the development 
of plants. The antagonism existing between iron and aluminium is still 
more marked when a very strong solution of the former (0.002 for instance), 
is used at the same time as a weaker solution of the latter (0.0005). This 
fact, which is analogous to that cited above in connection with the alumin- 
ium ion and the manganese ion, shows that the aluminium ion has con- 
siderable power as an antidote in the metabolism of the plant organism. 
The antagonism exerted by aluminium decreases with the increase of its 
concentration, and ceases at a concentration of 0.0015. This power exert- 
ed by the aluminium ion over the ferrous, ferric and manganese.ions is not 
reciprocal. 

In comparing the relative toxic effect of the three substances, alumi- 
nium, iron and manganese, we find: 1) unfavourable action letarding the 
de\ elopment i^t a concentration of 0.005 for iron, aluminium and man- 
ganese in the form of sulphates ; 2) death of the plants at a concentra- 
tion of o.oi in the case of aluminium, 0.006 in that of iron, and 0.008 in 
the case of manganese. 

The electrical conductivity of culture soluhons in relation to the pro- 
cesses of germination and development of plants, — The writers have 
determined the electric conductivit}^ of the solutions used (chlo- 
ride of aluminium, chloride of manganese, sulphate of aluminium, sul- 
phate of manganese, and a mixture of these different solutions^ The 
results thus obtained were compared with the effects upon the germination 
ana growth of the seeds and plants experimented upon. The compara- 
tive examination of the amount of physiological influence exerted by the 
ions and the extent of the dissociation of the salts, revealed the existence 
of a parallelism between these two factors. 

It was also observed, that the seedlings of mesophilous plants 
are, as a rule, more susceptible to the action of aluminium ions than 
to that of manganese ions, and that the adult plant is less suscep- 
tible to aluminium ions than to ferrous, ferric, or manganese ions. This 
phenomenon is explained by the fact that in the case of the adult plant, 
the aluminium is chiefly localised in the root system, whereas the iron and 
manganese form part ot the chlorophyll. In the root system of the 
higher plants, the exchange of the ions reaches its greatest importance. 
In the seedlings, the aluminium is distributed^throughout the organism 
thus giving rise to toxic effects. 

Apart from dissociation, hydrolysis (which becomes intensified as the 
aluminium solution becomes more diluite and hence with the increased 
concentration of the hydrogen ions) also appears to have a very toxic 
action upon germination. 


[nil] 
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1112 - On the AssimUstion of the Dieyanodlamide Derived from Calcium Cgan* 
amide(i). — Moixbr, L- (University at Breslau), in Biochemtsche ZctischrHi,'Vol. 8 &, 'Pi, 
I *31 PP* 95-96. 4 tables, bibliography of 22 publications. Berlin, June, 1918. 

Calcium cyanamide, when used as a fertiliser, must undergo certain 
transformations in the soil before it is capable of assimilation by plants. 
Experts, however, do not agree as to the nature* of these changes. Some 
are of opinion that the cyanamide derived from a fertiliser cannot be 
directly assimilated, but otheis (UnPiANi, Perotti) consider that the 
polymer of this cyanamide, that is to say, dicyanodiamide, is an excellent 
source of nitrogen for the use of plants. With a view to testing the value 
of this opinion, the writer cultivated various micro-organisms on mineral 
media, giving them dicyanodiamide as their only source of nitrogen, 
with the result that the growth of the plants was much reduced, and in 
some cases, almost arrested. The micro-organisms appeared unable to 
transform into albumen the nitrogen from the dicyanodiamide, for after 
having been grown for a short time on a mineral medium + dicyanodi- 
amide they had a large nitrogen content amounting even to 60 % of theii 
dry weight. Only a small portion of this nitrogen was, however, present 
in the form of protein. As in the case of the higher plants, the dicy^o- 
diamide had accumulated unaltered in the cells. These same cultures 
on mineral media grew very well when the dicyanodiamide was replaced 
by sulphate of ammonia, or if these two nitrogenous compounds were added 
at the same time. 

1113 - The Pre-Determinant Influence of the Physiological Condition of the Seed upon 
the Course of the Subsequent Growth and Yield of the Plant. — i. kipd, i \ ami west, 

C., Influeuce of the Degree of Maturity of the Seed at the Time of Harvesting, Annals 
of A Implied Bmlo y, Vol. V, Noh. 3 and 4 pp. 1 57-1 70, 10 tables, bibliography of js pu- 
blications. — II. Idem, Influence of Condition of Environnexnent during Germination 
Upon the Yield. pp. 220-251, 12 tables, bibliography ot 44 publications Eundon, 
Apiil, 1919. 

I. — After having studied the effect of soaking seed 5 in water (2), and the 
influence exerted by the parent plant (3) upon the course of the subsequent 
growth and yield of the offspring, the authors continue their study of the 
]:)redeterminant influence of the seed upon the plant. 

In the article summarised, they treat of the effect which the greater, or 
less, maturity of the seed at the time of harvesting exerts upon its germin- 
ative energy or potentiality. A very complete review is given of the 
publications dealing with the subject, and of the different results obtained 
by other investigators. A consideration of these data makes it deal 
that the question as to whether differences in the resulting plant are pre- 
determined by the use of seeds differing in degrees of ripeness cannot 
be regarded as satisfactorily answered in the case of any single species. 
This is due to the fact that all the recorded comparisons between plants 
grown from immature seeds, and plants grown from mature seeds, appear 

(1) See ai^o No. 1098 of this Review. 

(2) See also R., Dmmlier, T918, No. 1341. — (3) See R., Fcbruaiy, 1919, No. 177. {Ed.) 
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to have been complicated by some period of storage. Immature seeds 
are less tolerant of storage in the dry condition than mature seeds, so that 
in the case of the comparisoni-" that have been made, the total yields from 
immature seeds are usually less than those from mature seeds, owing to 
the fact that a smaller percentage of the former germinate. When, in such 
experiments, comparisons are made between yield per plant, however, 
the difference in favour of the plants from mature seeds tends to disappear, 
or even to be reversed. This result may be significant, but it must be 
remembered that while the yield per plant in the case of the mature seeds 
represents an average based on the total number (wb'ch includes both 
vigorous and weak plants), the yield per plant, in the case of the immature 
seeds, on the other hand, probably represents an average based on the 
more vigorous individuals only, the others having perished during storage 
in the seed ‘ tage 

From tW practical point of view, seed harvested at a stage somewhat 
previous to maturity may, under certain conditions, give a better yield 
than seed allowed to become dead-ripe upon the parent plant, but seeing 
that immature seed does not withstand storage welb its use is not to be 
recommended. 

II. — 111 this article, the writers treat of the effect of conditions during 
germination and in early seedling stage upon subsequent growth and find 
yield. These conditions were modified artificially by • i) the total, or 
partial, removal of the cotyledons, endosperm, etc., 2) soaking the seeds 
in water, or impregnating them nutrient salts; 3) inoculating the seeds 
with enzymes. 

It may be stated that the conditions operating during germination 
and the early life-cycle of the plantareof the utmost importance, especially 
in the case ()f annuals and biennials, i. e., in the ca.se of the majority of 
economic crops. These conditions exercise a pre-determining influence 
upon subse(|uent growth, and directly affect the yield. In many cases, 
the value of the effects obtained is, from the economic point of view, out 
of all proportion to the cost of the treatments used. 

It i«! recogni«ied that some sort of correlation exists between the vi- 
gour of the seedling and that of the adult plant, but this vigour may be 
due either to hereditary or to environmental factors that have operated 
previous to, or during, germination and which, as we have seen, greatly 
affect the subsequent development of the plant. It is, therefore, necessary 
to determine by the help of experimental work, whether a law can be pro- 
pounded to the effect that increased vigour of seedling development 
due to environmental conditions as distinct from hereditary catises is 
correlated with increased vigour of growth throughout the life of the plant. 

11 14 - The Calvino Method of Increasing Leaf Development in Some Kitchen- 

Garden Plants. — Rbyes a. L r Hevtsta de A i^ncultura^ C omerew y 7 rabajo (1 ), Year 2 ^ 

V61. II, No. 6, p. 286, 3 figs. Havana, June, iyi<). 

Prof. Mario Calvino, the Director of tlfe Agricultural Station at San- 

(i) See also : Revista de AgriciUtuta^ Comercto y Trnbajo, Year i. Vol i. No. jo, pp 505- 
310, Havana, October, 1918. 
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tiago de la Vegas, Cuba, ad\’ises as a practical method to be adopted in 
intensive kitchen-gardening, the perforation of the primary root in a ho- 
rizpntal direction. In this manner, greater foliar development is obtained 
in plants which, like chicory, lettuce, parsely, etc., are grown for the sake 
oi their leaves. The writer tried this method upon parsley at the above- 
mentioned Station. The plants used for the experiment attained a diam- 
eter of 8o cm., and a height of 4 cm., the measurements of the control 
individuals being respectively 55 and 30 cm. 


1 1 1 5 - Intra-organic Injections for the Purpose of Increasing the Yield of Plants : Ex- 
periments in Mexico and Cuba. — Calvino,M (Director ot the AKncultural StaUon 
at Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba) in Rcii^ia de AuttcuUura, Comercto y 7m6^7o, Year 2, 
Vol II, No 6, pp 287-201, 6 figs Havana, June 1919 

Although the Russian botanists were the first to study the effect ot 
injections upon plants, the credit of applying this treatment to a definite 
agricultural purpose belongs to Prof. Petit, of Paris. When the writer 
was Director of the Central Agricultural Station of Mexico, he carried out, 
in IQ12, a series of experiments with a view to determining the practical 
value of these injections. An old pear tree, which was covered with blos- 
som every year, but never bore fruit was subjected to the following treat- 
ment : at a little distance above the level of the ground, a hole extending 
as far as the fibro-vascular bundles was bored in the trunk. Into this 
hole was inserted a small glass tube communicating by means of rubber- 
tubing with a vessel (placed 1.5 m. above the ground) containing a nu- 
trient solution composed of water 18 litres + sulphate of iron 19 gm. + 
nitrate of sodium 10 gm The tree absorbed the solution in about 3 days. 
Tne following month, the leaves were larger and brighter in colour than 
those of the control trees (two old pear trees which, like the first one, 
flowered freely, but produced no fruit), numerous fruits set and developed 
well, whereas the control trees bore no pears. 

In 1913, the writer made another experiment on a sterile pear tree 
He used the following solution * water 20 litres +- superphosphate 5 gm. 

sulphate of potassium 5 gm. + nitr.ite of sodium 5 gm. + sulphate of iron 
5 gm. The pear tree absorbed more than 50 litres of this solution just 
bdEore the moment of flowering. It was well-covered with blossom and 
bore fruit. A lilac grafted on a privet was treated in the same manner, 
and produced a larger number of finer flowers. 

The winter continued hi^ work at the Agricultural Station of Santiago 
de las Vegas, where he experimented upon caryas. 

This operation method opens up new fields of work * — the injection of 
virus into plants suffering from bacterial diseases ; the injection of vegetable 
substances (camphor, etc.) to induce vigorous growth; the injection of 
a solution of the product for which tJxe plant is cultivated (for instance 
sugar in the case of the sugar-cane), in order to induce Ihe “ habit ot the 
substance and thus obtain more productive varieties, etc 
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iii6 - Ibe Itanber and Behavlottr of tho Chromosomes in the Hybrids Wheat x 
Wheat and Wheat X Bya> Experiments Hade in Japan. - Hnosm, kib&sa. in 

the Botanical Mai^aztne^ Vol. XXXni,No. 386, pp. 17-38, zi figs , bibliography of 48 
publications. Tokio, February, 1019. ' 

In stud>ing problems dealing with the inheritanc'e of characters, it 
is necessary not only to consider them from the purely genetic stand})oint, 
but also to take into account tlie cytological phenomena which lie at the 
base of heiedity and perhaps can explain the transmission of qualities. 
In accordance with tliis piinciple, finding that the cytology of wheat, rye 
and their hybrids was still imperfectly kno\vn, the writer cariied out a 
series of experiments on the number and behaviour of the chromosomes (i), 
in the heterotype and homotyi)c divisions ol the pollen mother-cells, and 
the embryon sac, in the wheat x wheat hybrids (crosses being effected bet- 
ween different specie-^) and wheat X rye. At the same time, ho determined 
the number of chromosomes in the ‘omatic cells, using for the purpose 
the root-tips of seedlings of the F, i generation 

I. — Hybrids whcat x wheat. 

In his experiments, the writer employed the seeds of the hybrids 
obtained in 1917 by Sakamttra, viz., 

Tntuum durum 9 =- T. vnlgare ^ 

Tnticum turgidum — T, tomputUm 
Tnitium polomcum y = T. Spelta ^ 

In the series T, durum, T. iurgidum and T. polonium, the number 
of chromosomes was 28. In the series T. vulgarc, T, compactnm and T. 
spelta there were 42 chromosomes, 

The number of chromosomes m the somatu cells of the hs'hrids of ihcFi 
generation, — The number was deehled by eountiiig the chromosomes in 
the equatorial plate of the cells of tlie root lips. The writer always found 
35 chromosomes, 14 being derived from the female parent, and 21 fiom 
the male. The nuclear divisions always look jdace in a normal maimer. 

Allotypic division of the niuleus for the formation of the repioductivc 
cells. — This consists in two successive ])rocesses : - A) the lielerolype or 
reduction process; B) the homotype division. 

A) Heterotypic divison %n the pollen mother-cells. — First phase* in 
the resting stage, the nucleus forms a very fine network of filaments which, 
at the end of the reduction process, contracts into a tight ball, leaving free 
a considerable portion of the nuclear cavity (first contraction, or synapsis). 

2nd. i)hase : dispirme. — The filaments of the ball unroll, forming 
more or less complicated loops and completely fill up the nuclear cavity. 

3rd. phase: dtakinesis. — The filaments again contract, become 
thicker, and segment into distinct units, the chropiosomes, which reunite 
in tKe equatorial plane of the cell to form the equatorial plate. 

As a general rule, the chromosomes becoming individualised during 
diakinesis correspond in reality to a double chromosome (gemini) of the 

(i) with regard to the chromosomes Ixi the different varieties of wheat, sec the previous 
experiments of Sakamuha^ described in R,, Feb., X919, Ko. 180. {Ed.) 

[nil] 
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tiago de la Vegas, Cuba, advises as a practical method to be adopted in 
intensive kitchen-gardening, the perforation of the primary root in a ho- 
rizontal direction. In this manner, greater foliar development is obtained 
in plants which, like chicory, lettuce, parsely, etc., are grown for the sake 
of their leaves. The writer tried this method upoii parsley at the above- 
mentioned Station. The plants used for the experiment attained a diam- 
eter of 8o cm., and a height of 4 cm., the measurements of the control 
individuals being respectively 55 and 30 cm. 


1 1 1 5 ~ Intra-organic Injections for the Purpose of Increasing the Yield of Plants : £x«- 
periments in Mexico and Cuba. — Calvino, M (Directoi of the Agricultural station 
at Santiago dc V'^egas, Cuba), iu Rettsia de 4 ^ncuUurct , Comercto y TrcibajOt Year 2, 
V’’ol. II, No 6, pp 287-291, 6 figs Havana, June 1919 

Although the Russian botanists were the first to study the effect of 
injections upon plants, the credit of applying this treatment to a definite 
agricultural purpose belongs to Prof. Petit, of Paris. When the writer 
w'as Director of the Central Agricultural Station of Mexico, he carried out, 
in 1912, a series of experiments with a view to determining the practical 
value of these injections. An old pear tree, which was covered with blSl- 
soni every year, but never bore fruit was subjected to the following treat- 
ment : at a little distance above the level of the ground, a hole extending 
as far as the fibro-vascular bundles was bored in the trunk. Into this 
hole was inserted a small glass tut>e communicating by means of rubber- 
tubing with a vessel (placed 1.5 ni. above the ground) containing a nu- 
trient solution composed of * w’ater 18 litres + sulphate of iron 19 gm. + 
nitrate of sodium 10 gm. The tree absorbed the solution in about 3 days. 
The following month, the leaves were larger and brighter in colour than 
those of the control trees (two old pear trees which, like the first one, 
flowered freely, but produced no fniit), numerous fruits set and developed 
well, whereas the control trees bore no pears. 

In 1913, the w’'riter made another experiment on a sterile pear tree. 
He used the following solution ' water 20 litres -f superphosphate 5 gm. 

sulphate of potassium 5 gm. + nitrate of sodium 5 gm. -f- sulphate of iron 
5 gm. The pear tree aljsorbed more than 50 litres of this solution just 
before the moment of flowering. It was well-covered with blossom and 
bore fruit. A lilac grafted on a privet was treated in the same manner, 
and produced a larger number of finer flowers. 

The writer continued hi- w^ork at the Agricultural Station of Santiago 
de las Vegas, where he experimented upon caryas. 

Thi*^ operation method opens up new fields of work : — the injection of 
virus into plants suffering from bacterial diseases ; the injection of vegetable 
substances (camphor, etc.) to induce vigorous growth; the injection of 
a solution of the product for wliich the plant is cultivated (for instance 
sugar in the case of the sugrfr-cane), in order to induce the “ habit of the 
^ubstanqe and thus obtain more productive varieties, etc. 
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11x6 - The Kamber and Behaviour ol the Chromoiomes in the Hybrids Wheat x 
Wheat and Wheat X Rye; Expertmenls Hade in Japuu - uhosbi, Kibara, in 

the Botanical Magazine, Vol. XXXIII, No. 386, pp. 17-38, sr figs., bibliography of 48 
publications. Tokio, February, igiy. '' 

In studying problems dealing with the inheritance of characters, it 
is necessary not only to consider them from the purely genetic standpoint, 
but also to take into account the cytological phenomena which lie at the 
base of heredity and perhaps can explain the transmission of qualities. 
In accordance with this piiiiciplc, finding that the cytology of wheat, rye 
and their hybrids was still imjjcrfectly known, the writer canied out a 
series of exi^erinients on the number and behaviour of the chromosomes (1), 
in the heterotype and homolype divisions of the pollen mother-cells, and 
the embryon sac, in the wheat x wheat hybrids (crosses being effected bet- 
ween different species) and wheat X rye. At the same time, he determined 
the number of chromosomes in the romatic cells, using for the pur])ose 
the root- tips of seedlings ol the F, i generation 

I. — Hybrids wheat x wheat. 

In his experiments, the writer employed the seeds of the hybrids 
obtained in 1917 by Sakamura, viz., 

Tfiticum durum 5 ~ T. vidgare 
Tniicum iurgidum -- T, (ompactim (J 
Tfiticum polonicum 5 = T. Spelta ^ 

In the series T, durum, T. iurgidum and T. polonium, the number 
of chromosomes was 28. In the series T. vulgar c, T. compactum and T, 
spelta there were 42 chromosomes. 

The number of chromosomes in the somatic cells of the hybiids of fJwT\ 
generation, -- The number was decided by counting the chromosomes in 
the equatorial plate of llu* cells of the root lips. The writer .always found 
35 chromosomes, being derived from the female ])arent, and 21 fiom 
the male. Th(‘ nuclear dinsions always took ]) 1 ace in a normal manner. 

Allotypic division of the niuleus for the formation of the reproductive 
cells. — This consists in two successive ])rocesses: — A) the heteroly])e or 
reduction process; B) the homotype division. 

A) Heterotypic divison in the pollen mother -cell s, — First phase: in 
the resting stage, the nucleus forms a very fine network of filaments which, 
at the end of the reduction process, contracts into a tight ball, lea\dng free 
a considerable portion of the nuclear cavity (first contraction, or synapsis). 

2nd. phase : dispireme. — The filaments of the ball unroll, forming 
more or less complicated loops and completely fill up the nuclear cavity. 

3rd. phavse: diakinesis. — The filaments again contract, become 
thicker, and segment into distinct units, the chrom 96 om$, which reunite 
in tKe equatorial plane of the cell to form the equatorial plate. 

As a general rule, the chromosomes becoming individualised during 
diakinesis correspond in reality to a double chromosome (gemini) of the 

(1) With regard to the chromosomes in the different varieties of wheat, see the previous 
experiments ol SAKAMustArOs described in R., Feb., 19x9, No. 180, {Ed.) 
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somatic cells, so that in the equatorial plate, during the reduction process^ 
the number of bivalent chromosomes should be equal to half the number 
found in the somatic cells. 

In the cases investigated by them, Sakamura and the writer counted 
21 chromosomes in the equatorial plate, hence we must conclude that 
while 14 matenial chromosomes (diploid = 28) and 14 paternal chromo- 
somes (diploid = 42) united two and two to form bivalent chromosomes, 
the 7 other paternal chromosomes remained isolated and, consequently, 
imivalent ; indeed, 14 bivalent chromosomes + 7 univalent chromosomes 
equal 21 chromosomes. 

4th. phase: metaktnesis. — The 14 bivalent chromosomes divide into 
their elements, which respectively travel to the two poles of the cell. The 
7 univalent chromosomes then arrange themselves on the equatorial plane 
and divide longitudinally, the two halves migrating respectively to the two 
poles, where they totally or partially fuse with the ball of 14 chromosomes 
which they find at either pole. 

B) Homotyptc division of pollen mother-cells, - — In each of the two 
cells formed by the heterotypic division of pollen mother-cells, a series 
of divisions (known as homotypic divisions) take place which ends iJPthe 
formation of 4 cells, each containing half the number of chromosomes 
found in the somatic cells. 

The 14 bivalent chromosomes resume their individuality at the mo- 
ment of diakinesib ; they split longitadinally, and the two halves travel 
respectively in a perfectly normal manner to the two poles of the spindle. 
On the other hand, the imiv^alent chromosomes do not sjdit longitudinally 
(this scission having taken place during the previous heterotvpic division) 
but divide theniselvTs into two groups of j 01 4 elements, whi('h although 
belated, >et travel to the jxdes of the spindle and there fuse with the other 
chromosomes. Some of the univ^alent chromosomes never reach the pole 
])ut stop to torm a dark globular bodv, the chromatin nucleolus The 
behaviour of the lattei .ind the pait it pl.iys have not yet been determined 
])y the author. 

By means of the two successive divisions, the one heterotypic, the 
other homotv pic, the pollen iiiothor-coll is nowr divided into 4 microspores, 
in which the number of chromosomes is not always exactly equal to half 
the number of chromosomes present in the somatic cells. 

Number of chromosomes in the somatic cells of the hybrids of the 
and geneiations — In the Fg generation, 38 chromosomes were qoimted 
in 4 cases (2 hybrids Trtheum durum X T. vulgare and 2 hybrids T, polo- 
meum X T, compactum) and 35 chromosomes in i of the 4 cases examined, 
viz., in a hybrid T. turgidum X T. compactum, ^ 

In the F4 generation, in the 5 cases investigated, 41 chromosomes 
were always found. 

Thus, the^e is a considerable increase in the number of chromosomes 
from one generation to another. 
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II. — HybriDvS Wh®at X Rve. 

In the products of re-crossing, wheat x (wheat X rye), facts similar 
to the proceeding ones weie noted : the number of the chromosomes in 
the vSomatic cells tended to increase from one generation to another, so as 
nearly to reach the diploid number found in the parent ].>ossessing the most 
chromosomes. 

In fact, for 3 successive generations, the series of numbers 35-3 c^-t 4 
was found. Now, 42 is the diploid number of the Spelta type. 

However, in some of the products of recrossing, an intermediate muii- 
ber (38) was found ; this continued without alteration in the successive 
generations. 

Conclusions. 

There must be very interesting correlations between the cytological 
processes and the facts of heredity, for the descendants of the hybrid® 
studied showed very different external characters. The author proposes 
to study these correlations. 

After the progressive increase in the number of chromosomes in the 
somatic cells from one generation to another, the most interesting fact 
observed by the author, was the behaviour of the univalent paternal chro- 
mosomes. These chromosomes underwent equatorial division in the first 
period (heterotypic), and reductive division only in the second period (ho- 
niotypic), that is to sajL they behaved in the o]>p()site manner to bivalent 
chromosome''. 

It is generally admitted that hybrids resulting from Ciosscs between 
plants possessing different num 1 x?rs of cliromosomes ard sterile. In the 
cases studied by the writer, however, the sterility was only partial, and 
decreased with suc'cessivc geiUTiitious, in which, as was stated above, the 
number of chromosomes tends to increase. 

1117 - Fertile Wheat-Rye Hybrids Produced by Crossing Experiments in the United 
States. — Love, II. II., aiid Craio, W. T., iu The Journal of FJeredily, Vol. X, No. 5, 
pp. 195-207, Wasliiiigton, May, 1919. 

The writers have made a number of crosses between wheat and rye. 
Most of the resulting J ^ hybrids jiroved sterile, though in many of their 
morphological characters they were intermediate between their parents. 
Two fertile hybrids were, however, produced, and the results obtained from 
one of these crosses is described in this article. The variety of wheat 
known as Dawsons' Golden Chaff was crossed with common rye, and /rom 
this cross one plant was obtained. This plant^ave every indication 
of being a wheat-rye hybrid. It had a few awlis developed, particularly 
at the tip of the head. The glumes were brown, and intermediate in 
character between those of wheat and rye. They were keeled (rye charac- 
ter) and dliate, and there was only a slight i)#bescence of the peduncle. 

This hybrid plant was not completely fertile, but one seed was ob- 
tained from it, and the head of this Fg individual was much like that of 
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the female parent in but more awns were developed. This hybrid 
^ showed its rye parentage in many ways : not only had it a larger number 
of awns, as has already been said, but the glumes were more sharply keeled 
and more ciliate. The peduncle was not pubescent at all. From this Fj 
individual, only one well-developed ripe viable seed was obtained. The 
Fg plant resulting from this single seed showed fewer of the rye characters 
which had been conspicuous in the two previous generations, in fact, it 
did not show its hybrid nature to any great extent, far as the head 
characters were concerned. 

A number of seeds were sown from this plant, and an F^ generation 
was grown. The hybrids thus obtained were very variable as regards the 
awns and the colour of the chalf and kernel. The colour seemed ^o fol- 
low a simple niendelian ratio of 3 : i similar to that occuring when two 
varieties of wheat (one pigmented and the other unpigmented) are crossed. 

The ears were all more like wheat than rye, though in some respects 
they indicated their hybrid origin, the awns being considerably developed, 
and the glumes ciliated. Many of these plants resembled rye in the col- 
our of their stems, and the general appearance of their vegetative organs. 
There is considerable variation as to the degree of sterility in these hyWds, 
some are entirely fertile whereas others (for instance Nos. 43 and 4^ are 
nearly sterile. The shape of the kernels also varies considerably. 

Some of the families of the F3 generation have been parried further, 
and they continue to produce descendants that are more wheat-like as 
far as their ears are concerned, while the rest of the plant shows some 
resemblance to lye. 

Some of these hybrids are now being tested under field conditions to 
determine whether they have inherited any of the winter hardiness of rye. 
If a plant could be obtjiined which combined the good qualities of wheat 
with the winter hardiness of rye, it would be possible to stm later than 
is now done, and to grow crops in areas where the winters are too severe 
for wheat. 

tiiS - Studies and Experiments Relating to the Analysis of the Genetic Factors of 
Barley. — Von Ubwch, O., in Zeitschnft Hr Jnduftre Abstammun^^s- und Vererbunf*^^ 
lehrCf Vol XVII, T.irt 1-2, pp. 120-153, 14 flgs., and Vol. XX, T’art 2, pp. 05-117, 7 figs. 
Leipzig, January, 1919. 

The results of a series of experiments in crossing, carried out with Hor- 
deum spontaneum, aiiil different varieties of cultivated barley , with the object 
of individualising and distinguishing the behaviour of the relative factors 
or determinants of the following characters : — i) biittlencss of rachis ; 
2) density of ear ; 3) number oit rows of grains ; 4) length of awns ; 
5) hood , 6) length of stem ; 7) covering of grain ; 8) denticulation of the 
glumes , 9) colour of glumes ; lu) hairy tuft at base of grain. 

This work has furnished very iuterevSting data respecting the attrac- 
tion and rej)ulsioii of c('rLain factors, which change the numerical ratios 
between the foinis of thei^^'a generation, and give figures that are very 
different from those which would be expected according to the law of the 
recombination of characters. 
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In addition to giving the data he collected in the course of his experi- 
ments, the author discusses the theories and work of previous observers, 
and appends to his article a table giving the gametic formulae of the 10 
above-mentioned characters for all the varieties of barley examined. 

Brittleness of rachis. — By crossing varieties of barley with a strong 
rachis, the writer obtained in IQ15, some individuals with an extremely 
brittle rachis. In the Fjj generation, the ratio between the brittle and r on- 
brittle individuals was C) : 7. It was therefore a question of two factors B and 
R, of which the presence (in the honiozygotts condition, or the hcterozi- 
gous condition) is indispensable for the production of the above mentioned 
character. 

In the i'3 generation one group of the biittle-stemnied individuals of 
traiisniitted this character to their offspring (gametic formula in F2 : 
BB RR), while tlie descendants of a secoml gioup were divided into brittle 
and non-brittle plants, in the ratio of 3 : i (gametic formula in : BB Rr, 
»or Bb RR) and of a third group in the ratio 9 : 7 (gametic formula in 
F 2 : Bb Rr). 

The analysis, on being continued in as far as Fg, confirmed the suggested 
scheme. The author maintained that Hordeum spontaneum, considered as 
the ancestor of cultivated barley, w'ould contain the two factors, B and 
R ill the homozygous condition, BB RR. As a proof of the truth of his 
statements the writer gives the results of crossing Hordeum spontaneum^ 
the pure lines and H37, and a non-brittle plant obtained in the F^ 
generation of Hq X and known by the number 0135. 

The results in ^hc Fg are as foUows : — 

1) From //. sponi, X were obtained 34 individuals, 25 with a brittle 

rachis, and 0 with a resistant one. These numbers approach the 

theoretical ratio 2.9 1 : i.()6 and make Bb RR a gametic formula of Hg. 

2) From /7. spont. and H37 were obtained 49 lirittle and 13 resistant indi- 

dividuals. These numbers are very near to the theoretical ratio 

3.16 : 084 and make BB Rr a gametic formula of H37. 

3) From spont, X 0x35 were obtained 314 hybrids. Of these 234 had a 

brittle rachis and 80 a non-brittle rachis according to the theoretical 

ratio 2.98 1.02. This would make BB Rr or Bb RR a gametic formula of 
0135- 

The jiroblem is, however, not .so simple as would appear from the figures 
quoted. The determination of biitlleness ” which is easy in F^, becomes 
difficult in the Fj and following generations, owing to the great fluctuations 
of this character. Between the two extreme forms, there is, in fact, a whole 
series of intermediate ones, which render the work of sorting and classifica- 
tion a very difficult task. The causes of this variability must be sought in : 
1) the density of the ear ; 2) the action of extenial factors. 

Effect of the density of the ear upon the brittleness of the rachis — The 
laws of mechanics prove, that a priori a thick and short rachis (other condi- 
tions being equal) must be less brittle than a rachis that is long and tliin. 

In 19x8, in three plots of the Fg generation of H34 X 27, the writer ob- 
tained the following dissociation values : — 
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No. 0361 — Taking into account both plants with a loose ear, and those 
with a compact one, the ratio between the brittle and non-brittle plants 
is 34 : 37 (theoretically it should be 32 : 24, which corresponds to 9 : 7), the 
non-brittle individuals being in excess. On the other hand, if only the loose- 
eared plants are considered, the ratio is 33 : 23, with an excess of brittle 
individuals. 

No. 0362. — Facts vsimilar to those observed in the case of No. 0361, 
Taking into account both loose ears and compact ears, the ratio is 
78 : 120 (instead of 71 : 5O), with a larger number of non-brittle individuals. 
If, on the other hand, we only consider the loose cars, the ratio is 69 ; 58, 
with a slight excess of the brittle individuals. 

No. C)363 - lyike the two preceding Nos. 

This physiological correlation between comjjactness of ear and brit- 
tleness of rachis which, according to circumstances, gives an excess of 
brittle, oi of non-brittle, plants, complicates the woik of sorting and 
classification. 

The Efeds of external agents upon the brittleness of the rachis. — In a 
very dry environment, the character of brittleness is less notic^ble, 
wheiea>s in the presence of damp, it becomes accentuated. A very good 
example of this occurred in 1918. In the locality where the experiments 
were carried out, the weather was dry (with the exception of seveial storms) 
until the harvest. In the experiment field, the writer observed 23 zones, 
forming a slight depression, where the lain that had fallen during the storms 
had collected, thus increasing the humidity of the soil. In these two zones, 
j)lols Nos. 03394 f->J59G>lke jx^rcentage of ears with a brittle rachis was 
higher (from 0.43 to 0.45 than in the dry plots (0.24 to 0.37 %). The 
unequal distribution of the lain water and the humidity of the soil, therefore, 
determines the important fluctuations, and still further complicates the 
work of classification. 

Dknsity of the ears. — - In estimating the density of the ears, the 
length of that segment was measured which is included between the base of 
the joint where the 2nd. grain (from the bottom) is inserted, and the upper 
extiemity of the joint where the nth. grain is inserted. For the 12 lines of 
bailey examined, and for Hordeum $pontaneum,Vi\h\Q^'Wi^rQ obtained ex- 
tending from a maximum of ()2 mm. in the case of H. spontaneum, to a mi- 
nimum of 33.30 mm, in the line H34, all the intermediate gradations 
being present. It can ea.sily be seen how such a large number of different 
values must complicate the gametic order, and the importance of the 
number of factors playing a part in the manifestation of the phenome- 
non ill question. 

Fiom crossing experiments, the presence of 3 factors would seem to 
have been established : L, M, N, which are capable of influencing, in 
different degrees, the density or compactness of the car. The pure line 
which were used in these experiments give the following density figures and 
gametje formulae - 
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B. spontaneum 


K40 

1127 


lib 

llio 
1I<. 
Un 
Uaj 
11 , . 

llao 

H15 

1137 


Density in mm 


92.00 

8043 

80.00 

85 52 
78 80 
78.19 
77.70 

7540 

72 05 

(•(» 05 
0^.01 

504*1 

io 


Gametic formulae Character of ears 


LL MM NN 
LL MM nn 

I.L mm NN 


I ll 


mm nn 


II MM nn 
II mm nn 


loObt 


compact 


L is thus the nio.st impoitaiit factor and, wliether alone, or in the pre- 
bencc of the two others, it dcteniiiiies the clear divi.sion of the plants into 
2 classes, those with loose ears (presence ol L), and those with compact ears 
(absence of L). 

M and N have a similar, but less strong effect than L. 

Number of rows — So far, the w riter has been able to distinguish 
2 factors : Z and W. When these factors occur together, we get two- rowed 
barleys (ZZ WW and Z* WW) ; in the absence of l)oth factors (u ww). 
or when W only is present (zz WW and zz Ww), the number of rows is 
alway.s 6 ; in the intermediate cases, the numbei of rows varies fiom 2 to 
6 (ZZ Ww — ZZ ww ' ZZ Ww - Zz ww). 

Tliis formula with the two factors Z and W is certainly not tlie complete 
and exact g«inietic formula, however, as mu}" be deduced from the fact 
that on the one hand, types ** with a number of rows other than b and those 
with a numbei of rows equal to (> '' always occur in the ratio 3 : i, whereas, 
on the other hand, it is A^ery difficult to deteiniine the limits and ratios of 
the groups in which the number of rows varies between 2 and 2-6. 

I<ENGTH OF AWNS. — There are 2 length factors : A and V. 

A = factor of length and is dominant, even in the heterozygous condition 
(Aa VV). 

B = factor for shortness ; all the aa VV plants Iiave shoit awns. 

U a factor which, w^heii pie.sent alone, produces a sjiort awn ; on the other 
hand, in the presence of A, it gives rise to extreme length, just as if 
a short segment, U, were joinwl to a long segment A. When present 
together, U and V behave like the factors of brittleness B and R, and 
give awns of average length and short awns in the ratio 9 : 7. 

The length of awns and the gametic formulae of Hordeum spontaneum, 
and the 9 lines examined, are given in the following table . — 
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I4ncs 

length of awns 

In cm. 

Gametic formulae 

Character of awns 

Hordeum spontan$um. 

1 22 

AA VV UU ^ 


H40 . . . , 

Hi3 . .... 

15-6 1 

11-3 ' 

[ AA W uu j 


% 

"4 

H6 . ... 

Hio . . 

1287 \ 

12 70 1 

12 49 ( 

12 , 

1 

AA VV U U 

) \ 

long 

Ifii . . 

II 00 

AA VV uu 


»'J4 

ihr ... 

2 i) 

aa VV UU i 

aa VV uu 1 

' short 

1 

_ _ _ 

_ 
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Hood (i). — From the ratio aim with hood : aim without hood = 9:7, 
it appears that 2 factors must influence the formation of the hood, and 
from the ratio hood + long awn : short awn 12 : 4 it results that one of 
them is identified by the determinant A (length of awn). There are thus 
2 factors, K and A. In the crossing experiments, and the detailed study of 
the transmission of this character, numerous irregularities are observed 
wliich, in the opinion of the writer, are attributable to the factor of length of 
awn,whereas the factor K would behave perfectly normally.lt is not possible 
to say if we have here to do with a special factor distinct from A, and capable 
of influencing the length of lh<* awn or of modifications to which A may be 
subject owing to unknown causes. In any case, the writer distinguishes 
2 factors lor length : A' and A. There are 2 distinct cases. 

1) The tvK) factors K and A' are nefeesary for the formation of the hood * 

I,ong awns with hood KK A' A' 

lyong awns witliliout hood kk A' A' 

Shoit awns without hood KK a' a' or kk a' a' 

2) The factor K may suffice for the formation of the hood : 

Short fivviis without IkmxI KK AA and KK aa 

l.ong awus with hood kk AA 

Short awns without hood kk aa 

In the fiist case, we shall have in the ratio 9:7; in the second, the 
ratio : 1 (awn with hood : awn without hood). 

PimNOMENA OK ATTKACTION liKTWlCEN CERTAIN PACl'OKS. — In the 
course of liis researches, the writer has been able to observe and study a 
series of phenomena which throw a neVHght ui)on the interesting problem 


(j) The gluiius '^rc detached at the base, and are carried upwards to the extremity of 
the tk sloping awns 1 he awu is thus covered by ii bixjcie^ of hood. This phenomcuon is 
of frequent occurrence in some Asiatic barleys {Ed.) 
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of the attraction of factors called coupling in English and Koppelung in 
German. 

L — factor determining the character thinness of ear ” 

A = factor determining elongated awn 

From Hj, (II A A) X Hiq (ll aa) was obldned in the generation 
the hybrid LI Aa, capable of forming 4 kindvS of gametes : LA — La — a L — 
la which in combination should give in F2 .* I) individuals with thin ears and 
long awns ~ II) individuals with dense ears and long awns — III) indi- 
viduals with thin ears and short awns — IV) individuals with dense cars 
and short awns — in the pioportion 9:3:3: i. 

On the other hand, the following valuer were obtained in the 2 cases 
analysed . — 



I 

ir 

III 

IV 

1/ Out of itntij inclivi(iu«ils of Fj generation 

108^ 


n? 

208 

2) Out of ^104 iiuUviduals of generation . 

158 *> 

2^1 

I 12 

325 

But according to the ratio 9*3 3*1, 

the figures 

should be : — 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

i) Out of irM)o individuals of F2 geneiation 

. UOO 

300 

300 

100 

2) Out of 2^04 individuals of F2 genetatlon 

1206 

432 

432 

141 


There are, therefore, too many thin-eared, long-awned individuals, and 
also too many dense-eared, short-awned individuals wliile there are too 
few individuals with dense ears and long awns and with thin ears and 
short awns (contiasting characters of length). 

These ratios are satisfactorily explained by the theory of attraction 
])etween certain factois : in the case studied, by the attraction existing 
between L and A, which causes them to unite to form the gamete LA. 

The hybrid LI Aa, instead of producing an equal number of the 
4 kinds of gametes, LA — lA — aL — al, produces by means of the attrac- 
tion existfng between A and L, a number of gametes LA (and consequent- 
ly also al) laigei than the calculated number, and to the detriment of the 
gametes I A and a L> which thus are proportionally far fewer iti number. 

The two series of the I ^ generation ’ — 

108 ^ i<)2 117 ^o8 

15^5 251 112 325 

are explained by the following ratios of the gametes : — 

4LA : iLa : ilA : la^ 

5 LA : iLa : ilA : la 

Similai instances of attraction are also observed between M (a factor de- 
termining a '' thin ear ”) and V (the factor determining the want of length 
in the awns); in this case, the correlation is even absolute : — 

MV:mV;Mv:inv oo:i.i;oo 
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Length op cui,m. — As regards this character* there appear to be 
forces at work analogous to those found influencing the density of the ear. 
There seems to be i principal factor H and 2 secondary facto^rs 1 > J and 
the following gametic formular should be obtained : — 


II 34 h h I I JJ 

H 37 h h I I IJ 

II 9 , 10 , II, 20 H H 1 I 

It 27 H H I I 

li 40 ... H H II 1 J 

Hordcum sporUancmn ... H H I I 


CORRELA'TIONS BETWKPN I^ENGO^H OP CULM AND LENGTH OP AWN, 
AND BETWEEN I.KNGTH OF CtJLM AND DENSITY OP EAR. — 111 examining 
for length of awn, density of ear and length of culm the numerous descen- 
dants in the F2 and genciaiions of tlie croSvScs between different 
lines of barley, the writer found that many forms which could theoretically 
have been expected, according to the law oi the re-combination of cha- 
racters, were not pnnluced ; there was each time a fixed and small num- 
ber of forms that only represent some of the possible combinations. 
These preliminary remarks will serve in the first place to explain^his 
phenomenon : — 

T'actors for length of jwn A, V, U. 

'» » of car L, M, N. 

» tt length ot culm H, I, J 

According to what has been said above, we have the following schemes 
of association - • 

l) A L : A 1 : a L : a I S : J : i : s 

11) M V : iW V : m V : in V 00 : 1 : 1 • /> 

now, admitting that — 

III) AH:Ah:aH:ah c=oc:i:i.c 3 n ^ 

TV) V I : V I : V I : V I - 00 : i ; i : 00 

it follows that :• • ^ 

\ ) L H : L h : I H : Ih 5 . i : i : *> 

Vl) M I : M i : m I : m I -- or, : i : i ; on 

Taking the most simple case : — 

1134 ^ 1137 II mm nn aa ?v UU hh li JJ ' 11 MM nn aa VV uu hfa II j] 

Here, only the associations II, IV, VI, jdny any ]jart, and of these II 
and VI do not need analysis since the 11 plants all, without exception, have 
compact cars. There only remains VI : VI : vl : vl == co : i : 1 : 00 where 
the sign 00 demotes that VI and ?i are formed with the same frequency 00 
relatively to the gametes vl and Vi of which the appearance is, however, 
excluded. 

As^isshownby the section on fcwgiAo/aziyALs, from aaVvUu are obtained 
in the Fg generation, individuals with an average length of awn (halb- 
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lang), and individuals ivith short awns, according to the ratio 9:7, U is 
transmitted independently of other factors, whereas V and 1 are transmit- 
ted together ; thus we shall have : — 


UUVVIl. . 
c UUVvH . . 

Uu w II . 

2 Uu VV II 
4 Uu VV II 
2 Uu VV II. . 

uu VV II . 
2 uu Vv II. 
uu vv 11 . 


long awns and tall culms 

» V » » » 

short awns and short culms 
long awns and tall culms 

» r> »» a 

short awni. and short culms 
ana tall »» 

» » a 1 , 

short awns and short culms 


Tho sutniiiary of this is : — 

1) Individuals with long awns and tall culms =_ q 



» 

« sboit » 


^) 

)> 

» loji^ » 

»> » short =- 0 

4 ) 

)) 

> short » 

>. . » 1 


This explains how in the case investigated by the writei (as is shown by 
the correlation table) , the group of iiidixHduals with long awns and short 
culms is non-existent, whereas there are 366 individuaLs with long awns 
and tall culms, 141 with short awns and tall culms, and 116 with short 
awns and short culms, and that in the predicted ratio 9:3:4. 

Similar explanations apply to other cases which, owing to the increase 
in the number of factors, are more complex. 

DiCNTicxTLATioN OF GLUMKS. — Teeth varying greatly in number and 
size are tormed accordin|^ to the veins of the glumes. From his crossing 
experiments, and liis examination of the hj^brids, the writer has been able to 
determine 2 factors Q and o', the action of the first being clearly predomin- 
ant. The ])henomena of the attraction and repulsion of the determinants 
producing teeth and the niuiiber of rows are extremely interesting. The rea- 
der will remember that the determinant foi the 2 rows is known as Z(+W). 
There would appeal to be a rej)ulsion between Z and 0, whereas, on the con- 
trary, a strong Htti action exists between Z and g on the one hand, and 
z and 0 on the other. Hence there atises an of toothed 6-rowed in- 

dividuals and of siiioolli, 2 lowed individuals, while there insufficient 
number of toothed, 2 rowed individuals, and of smooth, 6 rowed individuals, 
so that instead of the ratio 9:3:3:!, there are in the generation, very 
different values. The hybrid with the formula Zz flg , instead of forming 
an equal number of the 4 lyjies of gametes Zfl — Zz — *0 — , produces a 

number of Zf (and of zO) 5 times greater than the number of ZQ (ig). 

I ZQ : 5 zO : 5 Zg : I zg 

The analytical data confirm the exactness of the scheme. 

Naked and covered grains. — In the latter, the glumes adhere to 
the grains, whereas in the former, they do not. The adherence of the glumes 
api)ears to be due to a single factor S, whose influence can be greatly 
modified by external agents. 





Gametic formulae of the barleys studied. 
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CoW)UR OF GI.UMBS. — The glumes may be light coloured (from white 
to yellow) or dark (from violet to black) The difference between the two 
types IS probably to be attributed to the presence, or absence, of a single 
factor F, which produces a tannic colouring pigment. In the 2nd generation, 
the ratio between pigmented and non-pigniented is 3 1, 

Basat, TUFr OF HAIRS This tuft js found at the base of the grain on 
the inner side, between ftic cuticles. There ,ire two ty|)es the Chevalier 
tyjxj, in which the hairs are lainificd.and the native (Land form), in which 
the hairs are straight. Thc' two types are chstinguished by the presence, 
or absence, of a single ddniinant factor D, which determines the native 
form 

With the help of all the collected material, the gametic formulae were 
drawn up which are given in^the accompanying table (page 1112). 

II T9 - Relation between Yield and Ear Characters in Maize. — hutchesoh.c b ami 

WoLFB, T K , 111 Journal 0} ih*. A ncncan Society 0* A^ionomv, Vol X, No 6, pp. 250 255, 
Bibliogiapgv of 10 woiks WishniRton D C., Siptenibir 21, igi8. 

In recent years some doubt has arisen as to the value of certain score- 
card points as a criterion for selecting high-yielding strains of maize. The 
question is, do the points emphasised on the score card have any relation 
to the )delding capacity of the individuals possessing these characters ? 
Considerable work has been done along this Hue, some of which is briefly re- 
viewed by the writers (i). The data in this paper deal with the relation bet- 
ween yield and ear characters of the progeny of certain seed ears selected 
at random. The results are summarized in the annexed table. 

(1) JUi c'CloiMVi. exiierimcnts conducted at the Ohio station (WILLIAM^, C G and Wpl- 
TON 1 ' A , Corn I^Kpernnc tits, OAo Aqncultural rxpertmrnt Station Uulletxn 282, 1915), it was 
loimd thit Ihtte wis no 111 itciial n Utiouship bilwctn vuiious seed ear characters and yield 
II II lyOVfi ( The Rtl ituju of Cerbun Chiriclcis to Yield m Com, Ptouedin^s of the 
Amcf/c<in Bneders' issoctation Vtd VII, 29 40, 1912) ohiamedPa slight incrtase m yield 
from pi luting long c iis and Iromplimtiiig he ivy e its However, suth seed ear characters 
as uumbi rs tjf rows, ivt r igi wi iglit ot im I, and ratio of tip to butt did not hav< any marked 
effect oil yield 

II H lyova and J n Wenw (Coi relations betwten I^Jar Charm Urs and Yield in Com, 
Journal of thL Aimrican %(wiety oi i^ronomy^Xol IX, No, 7, pp 315 422, 1917) studied the re- 
lation of su h see I eir charaeteis as length, aveiage circumference, average cob circumfer- 
ence, Weight of ear, number of rows, average weight, avciagi length, average width of ker- 
nels, and percentage of gram to yield The average circumference ot the seed ear was the 
only character which showed any si gnihcant 1 elation to yield The writers conclude that 
” the only basis lett for selecting high yielding seed corn is the car to-row progeny test ** 

C F Hartley (Progress m Methwis of producing higher yielding Strains of Com, V S, 
Dept Agr Yearbook for 1909, pp 309 320, igio) studying four yarieties of corn over a period 
of SIX yeais, in which more than 1000 ear to-iow tests of productfim were made, obtained re- 
sults indicating that no visible characters of apparently good seed ears are indicative of high 
yielding capacity 

Pbael and T M duEFXCB, (Bxiienments in Breeding Sweet Com, Annual Report 
of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, pp. 249-307, 1910), in a two years ear-to-row 
test, found that there was no evidence of any close association or correlation between the size 
and conformation of the seed ear and the yield of com obtained from it on planting 
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Relation between yield and various ear characters of the progeny of different 
ears of Boone County White maize planted in the ear 4 o-row test at the Vir- 
ginia station in 1916 and 1917. 


Oiaracters 

High 

yielding strains 

bow 1 

yielding strains | 

1 Average 


igi^> 

1017 

vnfs 

1 1917 

1916 

1917 

Average length In. 

8.61 

8 . 3 t 

8.30 

7.65 

8.46 

7.98 

Average circumference » 

6.90 

6.70 

6.69 

6.46 

6.80 

6.57 

Kaiio of tip to butt circumference 

.85 

.88 

.84 

.87 

.86 

.86 

Average circumference of cob. . in. 

4,09 

4.29 

3.07 

4.08 

4.19 

i 4.03 

Yield bushels per acre 

82.74 

O2.30 

61.97 

47.58 

72.5a 

54 78 

Percentage of grain 

85.27 

79 46 

^ 3»97 

R0.57 

82.37 

82.27 

Average numcr of rows 

J6.77 

16 51 

16.57 . 

16.35 

16,64 

1646 

Average length of kernels. in. 

.45 

.38 

.43 

.38 

.42 

1 

Uniformity «>f exliiblt % 

55 00 

49.44 

4S.00 

48 f8 

52.22 

ifS.og 

Shape of ear and trueness of type » 

S5.42 

41 67 

50 50 

3H.64 

48.55 

44.57 

Character of tips « 

60.83 

26.11 

47.00 

2550 

43.47 

36.25 

Character of butts » 

59.17 

3944 

55-00 

40 91 

49-31 

47.96 

Uniformity of kernel 

55.83 

4389 

56.00 

35.45 

4986 

^ 5.73 

Shape of kernels and size of germ •• 

O4 58 

40.56 

53.50 1 

40.45 

52.27 

46.98 

Space l>etween kcniels ... » 

71 25 

53.33 

71 50 

5227 

62.29 

61.89 

Space between rows ... »» 

69 58 

45.56 

65 00 

5273 

57 57 

58.87 

- „ 


l 

- 

... - - 


- _ 


From these results the following conclusions are arrived at : — (i) The 
relation between yield and length, average circumference of cob, uni- 
formity of exhibit, shape of ears and trueness to type, character of tips, 
uniformity of kernels, and shape of kernels ^d size of germ is signi- 
ficant. (2) The relation between yield and ratio* of butt to tip circum- 
ference, percentage of grain, number of rows, average length of 
kernels, character cff butts, space between kernels, and space between 
rows is small. (3) The points emphasised on the score card arc of value 


A C MacCall and C. S Whfeuer {Hdx Characters not correlJite<l with Yield lu Corn, 
Jourml of the Americjn Society of A ^,ronomy, Vol *>, No. 2, pp. ii 7 -it8, toi ^), found that nei- 
ther length, weight, nor density or car is coi related with yield. 

H. J. Sconce (Scientific Corn Breeding, Procedings of the American lirtcders* Associa- 
tion; Vol 7, pp. 43-50, 1911) in studying the relation between various seed ear characters to 
yield in the Reid Yellow Dent and Johnson County White varieties, found that ears contain- 
ing or 20 rows gave the highest yield. In Reid Yellow Dent, small-germ kernels gave th#' 
best results, but the large-germ kernels of Johnson County White gave the highest yield. The 
relation of shape of kernel and yield is striking in both varieties used. The wiitcr stsites ; 

The kernel of ideal shape, which tapers slightly and has the square shoulders and full tip^ 
has been giving the best results. Not once since beginning the experiment has an ill-shaped 
kernel on the average outyielded the ideally sh.,ped kcmrl 

A. G. ItorxGOMERY (Experiments with Com, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin^ 112, i909)» found that the long, smooth type of seed ears outyielded the standard 
type eefs. Alsu, extra large ears are no more valuable than medium-sized ears for seed pur- 
poses. 
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in sdecting high-yielding strains of maize. (4) High-3rielding strains ef maize 
are high-scoring strains. 

1x20 -Deserlptloii ofTwoNew^KIndsofMaizeobtainedatRietl^ltalyt^SaverloStram- 
pelli**aild ** Elena’*. — Stkampelm, N , in VltaUa agncola^ Year 56, No. 6, pp. i 75 ’i 77 i 
2 figs. I pi. Piacenza, June, iqiy 

** Savkrio STRAMP 151 .U MAizR =r Type 2 a. a./l. of the hybrid Magengo 
(of Rieti) X Jaime predoce cVAitsonie. 

Culms. — Total hei<?ht : about 1.40 m ; height at point of the insertion 
of the lamina on the sheath of the last leaf about i m.; insertion of lower 
male inflorescence at about 0.30 ni. 

Male injloycscence. — The top branch is more developed than the 
others, which are placed in decreasing order of length, so that*the lowest 
are the longest. 

Female in florei>ccnces. — To the number of 2 ; conico-cylindrical; length 
about 16 cm. ; diameter at middle of height : 4.4 cm. 

Caryopses. — Very dense, rather wide and long, nearly discoidal, of a 
fine yellow colour, transparent, glutinous, farinaceous, embryonic zone yel- 
lowish-white, long and full. 

Rachis. Slightly reddi.^h, measuring hardly 1.3 cm. in diameter. 

Average yield, over 4 years, at Rieti : 51 quintals per ha., with a maxi- 
mum of 70 quintals in years without drought. In spite of the dry weather 
in IQ18, the yield in the experiment field of the Royal Station of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry in Rome was over 38 quintals per hectare. 

Date of ripemng. • - At Rieti, 115 to 120 days after sowing. 

Ei.Kna MAIZK — Type I^oi the hybrid X Pignoletto 

Culms. — Total height about 1.80 m ; height at the point of insertion 
of the lamina on the sheath of the last leal about 1.50 m, height of the point 
of insertion of the lower ear 0.75 m. 

Leaves. - Abundant with very large l)lades. 

Male mflorescence. Well supplied with uunv^rous thickly-set branches. 


lij an cxiKM jmeiil omduclt d at Iht* Iowa st Uion H B HUGHES (An interesting Seed Corn 
l^xperimcnt, lowit Agnr , Vol J7, No. o, pp 421, 125, 41 ^; lOi 7 ; Abstiatts in Expenmeni Sia^ 
iton Rtcord, Vol 37, 830, 1018), V)u ears of com wcr» seemed fiom the field without any selec- 
tion qnd scored by twenty five jiidgts A jMttion of e«icli ear W4b planted in the field ; the 
first year’s result iinlicatt d th<it the cars icceivmg the highest scores were also the most pro 
duciivein the field As compaic<l with the bulk of the eais, the fifty best ears, as selected by 
the majority of the judges, yielded on the average *5 bushels more to the acre. 

E.xperiments conducted by C CuNNlwaHAM (The Relation of Ear Characters qf Corn 
to Yield, J ourml of the American Society of ARionomy, Vol 8, Nq.^, pp. 188-196, 1916) indicate 
that the length of ear h is little relation to yield, but that varieties differ in this respect The 
indications are that slender seed cars are more productive than those of comparatively large 
circumterence There was apparently no i elation between the character of tiiis and butts 
and percentage of grain to cob tc> yield It was found that ears of intermediate indentation 
outyielded smooth or rough ears, while the rough consistently yielded lower than the smooth 
ears. The relation of number of rows to yield varied with different varieties 
* {J hi Aufh(»<t} 

* [iffs-fifr 
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Female inflorescences. — There are 2, 3, and sometimes 4 faille 
female inflorescences on each culm. They are about 15 cm. long and 4 cm, 
in diameter. Stigmata red. 

C ary apses . dose together, rather small, cuneiform (exterior flat- 
tened) colour orange-yellow, transparent, glutinous, embryonic zone yel- 
lowish-white, average development. 

Rachis . — Reddish-white, ligneous zone much reduced, medullary zone 
large, diameter i.io cm. 

Yield. — Average over 4 years, 45 quintals per hectare, with a 
maximum of 54 quintals and a minimum of 35 quintals. 

Date of ripening. - - At Rieti, 120 to 125 days after sowing. 

1121 - Some Experiments on Growing Blaize in England, — punnbtt, r. c., in The 

Gardeners' Chronicle, Vol. l^XV, No. 4072, pp. 13-14, i fig. I^ondon, January ix, 1919. 

Maize is often grown in Kngland either as fodder or as vegetable pro- 
duce. In the foimer case, tall luxurantly-growing varieties are used in 
which the cob never ripens in that climate ; in the latter case one has the 
choice of several of the early varieties of sugar maize, principally those 
which have lately been improved by the American breeder. The^cent 
scarcity of poultry food has •induced some people to attempt maize cul- 
tivation on a small scale for the sake of the ripe grain, a purpose for which 
a flint or a dent maize is required. The only variety suitable for this is 
Sutton’s Quarantain, a dwarf form of Yellow Flint. It ripens very well 
but the cob is a tiny one and the yield is low. 

Some years ago l^rofessor Bifficn at the Institute of C^netics in Cam- 
bridge, investigated the ^K)ssibilities of growing maize as a grain crop in 
Kngland, using for the jmrjiose some early varieties. Among these were 
two kinds called (ichu and Kaghty-day Wliite which crossed freely in grow- 
ing and the mixfuu‘ of which was snbseqncntlj sown. Prof. Biffkn was 
unable to continue the exj>eiinieut, but in 1914 he gave the writer a few 
cobs and the lattei gr *w then for thiee ycais, ch<K)sing for seed each time 
the Ciirliest and largest col)S. In 1917, the yield of guiin was at the rate 
of 39 bushels per acre. 

Of the original parents of the maize one wa*- yellow and one white, 
and in the resulting liybrid the yellow cobs greatly }>redomiiiatod. No 
selection was made as regards colour, but in 1918 the writer selected a 
certain amount of whfte seed and sowed this apart from the rest, which 
was mostly yellow. The white gave a yield at the rate of over 61 
bushels per acre, while the yellow gave at the rate of about 47 bushels 
per acre, in spite of a most unfavourable season. 

For puiposes oi comparison, the writer sowed in 1918 four varieties 
of the early sweet corns grown in America. — Catawba, Golden Bantam, 
Extra Early Cory, and Howling Mob. None of these sugar maizes ripened 
so early as the flint when all were grown under similar conditions, 
and the 5deld in bushels per acre was as follows : Golden Bantam 
12.7, Howling Mob 13,4, Catawba 20.9, Extra Early Cory 25.2, Yellow 
Flint 41.8. * 

[lltt-llSl] 
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lu comparison with southern countries the new maize stands high 
as regards composition, as it contains X0.5 % protein and 5.2 % ml. 

The writer estimates that maize is one ot the cereal crops most suited 
to the small holder who wishes to grow a few sacks of grain for feeding to 
poultry or pigs. 

1122 - ImproTement of Cotton by Pure Line Selection in British India. — bukt, b. c. 

and Hazdbe, N.« in BuUehn No 88, AgrtcuUural Research TnsUtute, Pusa^ pp. 1-32, i ftg., 

10 pi. Calcutta, 1919. 

Results of a scries of experiments in tht‘ improvement of the accli- 
matised American cotton known as C.iwnpou‘- American by pine line se- 
lection, during the i>erio(l i<jij 1917, at the Kalianpui St^ed Imrui, with 
the object of isolating superioi types lor uniformity of lint and ginning 
})ercentage. 

The characters to which attention was paid were branching habit, 
hairiness of the leaf, colour of the stamens, ginning percentage, length and 
fineness of the lint, shapg and si 7 e ol boll and, to a less extent, the leaf 
shape, stem colour tuid coloui of the foliage. 

Branching habit. — The type ol bi. inching habit is closely lelated 
to the length of the vegetative period, and is of special importance in 
the United Provinces (Central and North India), where the short glowing 
season for cotton lenders it necessary to use as early varieties as possible. 
The various types of plants found in C.iwpore-Ameiicau ranged in branching 
habit from the extieme syiupodial type with only secondary fruiting bran- 
ches to a late flowering monopodial type with numerous limbs and pro- 
ducing only a few flowering branches fiom the main stem at the top. Be- 
tween these two extremes a complete lauge of intermediates occur and 
races have been isolated which are constant in regard to both the extreme 
types and the intermediate ones. The development of accessory buds on 
the stem, even when they give rise to flowering branches, is always undesir- 
able as it interferes with the ^(^tting of earlier flowers. Here also, varie- 
ties have been isolated where the character in question appears in less de- 
gree ; there are varieties almost without accessory buds and others where 
the great development of the buds tends to mark the habit of the plant. 

Length of internodes and cHARAa.'i:R of the secondary fruiting 
BRANCHES. — These two characters are closely associated. Plants with 
long intemodcs are usually straggling in general habit and tend to produce 
long weak branches, the lower onts of which are apt to trail on the ground. 

Genenilly speaking, the best tyjK* for CawniK)re conditions appears to 
be a compact plant pioducing three 01 four limbs (secondary non-floweiing 
branches) near the base of the main stem and witli secondary flowering 
branches starting caily, moderately shoit internodes and stout branches. 

Root system. - In the course of the work it was found that some races 
of Cawnpore- American cotton aie fairly satisfactory as regards lint quality 
and as short in vegetative period as native de^t cotton. These sorts, how- 
ever, turn out very badly if sowm late, and an examination of the loot 
system is sufficient to explain this clearly. 
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When sown with krigation early enough for the plants to i^ach a 
heigth of 9 in. or more before the burst of the monsoon, bot hdasses of cot- 
tons developed strong root systems rooting down to at least 4 in. compa- 
ratively rapidly. When sown later, but still before the monsoon, both 
types still succeeded in establ^hing themselves, though the rooting of the 
American was less vigorous and the plant less thrifty. When sown in 
more or less saturated land after the advent of the monsoon, the rootihg 
in both cases was dwarfed, but while the desi cottons still developed fair 
healthy roots and were able to establish themselves, the roots of the Amer- 
ican were shoit and poorly developed and the plants stunted. 

Haikinkss of the leaf. — Plants with smooth leaves are easily 
attacked by aphis. The Cawn|K)re- American h»ih its leaves generally 
well covered with hair. All races with leaves not fully htiiry should be 
discarded. 

Ginnino piCRCENTAcnc. — The Cawnpore- American gins from 2 to 3 
per cent, below desi cotton. It is possible to obtain by selection races 
with a high average ginning percentage. - 

IjN'r quality. — A constant fault of Cawnpoi e- American is the varia- 
tion ill the staple, due to several causes : — (1) the presence of racjj^ with 
short and rough fthre, which should Ik? isolated and discarded ; one at 
least oi these families is recognisable by its vegetative characters andean 
easily be elimiiiat<*(l ; (2) the presence of late flowering tyjies which did 
not mature their lint well by harvest time. 

The elimination of late and short-fibred races will lead to a progressive 
improvement in the type. 

The work of pure line seection, begun in 1912, has resulted in the 
isolation and fixation of a certain number of lines wliich may be subdivided 
into 5 groups as regards their agricultural characters : 

I. — Very early : Ca, 10, 11 and 28. These are all characterised by 
extremely small development of the limbs. They are in heavy flower 
within 54 days of sowing, depend for their yield almost entirely on tie 
secondary fruiting branches, and are the nearest approach in habit to the 
local desi cotton that occurs among the Americans. Numbers lO and ii 
have characteristic red stems, comparatively short inteniodes and small 
bolls. Number 28 has somewhat larger bolls, but as it is not fully rough- 
leaved, and an attempt to obtain by re-selection from it a race with fully 
hairy leaf having failc(J, it has now lH*en discarded. 

IT. — Early: Ca 5. This type is distinct from those described above. 
The ])lant is low and bushy ; g(K>d limbs to the number of thre^e or four 
are readily developed ; and the plant is extremely prolific and sets its bolls 
well under i^miparatively unfavourable conditions. The yickl is largely 
dependent on the secondary fruiting branches, ]>ut the tertiary fruiting 
branches also contribute largely. The boll is large and pointed ; the flowers 
have golden yellow anthers. The plant is in full flower in about 64-69 days 
from sowing. The, .secondary fmiting branches are stout and the inter- 
nodes medium short. 

III. — Ca 7 and Ca c). ITiis type flowers a week later than Ca 3> 
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with dightly longer vegetative period, branches larger, intemodes longer, 
boll pointed. The development of tertiary fruiting branches is early enough 
to add materially to the late yield. 

IV. — Medium late group : La i, 3, 23 and 26. These flower about 
70 days after sowing. Though the number of limbs rarely exceeds \ or 
5 and the first secondary branch appears low on the main stem the plants 
of tills group develop large strong limbs, and the result in a wet season 
is the partial suppression of the earlier fniiting branches. In some years, 
these families have yielded well, but as a considerable portion of the crop 
is dependent on the ^ertiary flowering branches, late sowing or an unfavour- 
able season might result in a very poor yield. 

V. — Laic . C a 15, j and 18. Theie is a little doubt about the posi- 
tion of T5 and i in this grouping. Ca 18 is undoubtedly a later type, flowering 
78 days after sowing, and just on the limit for successful growing at Cawn- 
pore. It has a good development of fruiting secondary branches though 
comparatively late ; the tertiary ones do not develop in time for the bolls 
to open well except in drv yeais. 

During selection woik, later Iviies have been isolated which will have 
to be discarded Conii)aiati\e giowlh trials were carried out to see which 
of the above lines should x>ie‘feiied In spite of unsuitable weathci 
during the testing pc'riod, the (bita collected tend to show the superiority 
of the families 5 (group II), 7 and 9 (group III) wliich would be most ad ipted 
to average conditions. Kaily types sutler troiii the bolls falling during 
the rainy season, while late types do not ripen in time In any case the 
quality and quantity of the jiroduct are superior to those of mixed origin, 
and as this is a confirmation af the positive results obtained hy selection, 
the way is open to new improvements. 

1123 - Improvement of Cotton In the South of British Ind ia. — Ste ko 1x39 of thi 

Revifw, 

1124 - Improvement of Sea Island Cotton In the Lesser Antilles. — hari.and, s. c. 
in West Indian Bulletin, Vol. XVin, N6. 3, pp. 145-161. Bridgetown, Barbados, 1919 

Since 1903, Sea Island cotton in the diffeient islands of the T^esser 
Antilles has been the subject of experiments to improve the quality of the 
lint and find vaiieties of cotton suited to the conditions special to each 
district Thus, at St. Vincent, the aim was to breed varieties with a specific 
high yield and able to resist the fungoid diseases which greatly diminished 
the yield of cotton every year, l^oriiierly, the cottons fioin Montserrat were 
in little favour on the niaiket on account of their coarse lint. Mr. Robson 
has just shown that cotton of very fine quality can be grown also in th<.se 
islands. Again, in Antigua the aim has been not only improvemeift in 
lint, but also tlie production of tyjxjs likely to thrive oh the heavy tenaciou** 
land of the island. 

The article in question shows the results of a series of experiments 
in selecting on Sea Island cotton in the I^esser Antilles. 

In the study of a character related to yield (e. g. the weight of lint 
per seed) the writer began by making a large number of aual)^es and in- 
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dividual trials in order to isolate 5 or 6 of tlie best plants. The progeny 
of these selected jdauts is submitted to similar analyses and 5 or 6 other 
plants are chosen in the best line, in which the progeny of the third generation 
are again analysed in the same manner as before. This is continued 
until the progeny of the 5 or 6 best plants show the same average values 
in regard to the characteristic being selected. At this point the line may 
be considered pure for this characteristic, and consequently not liable to 
further improvement. What is done for one characteristic is repeated 
for others, by means of self-pollination, so as to progress towards gametic 
stability. 

The following points were studied — 

1) Number of ovules and seed per cell. 

2) Lint index and ginning percentage 

3) Number of cells per boll 

Number op ovura^s and seed per celt. — Principal conclusions 

1) The various lines of Sea Island differ in the average number of 
seeds jier cell It is not yet jKi&sible to state with certciinty whether this 
is due to sjK cific differences in the number of ov ules per ctU or, on the other 
hand, to differences in the jierccntage of ovuki'^ capable of maturing and 
beconung seeds In flu latlei coiiuection the writer reauirks that the lines 

^ i.ih and I 20, which have alow nuuibei of seeds i>er cell, are character- 
ised by an abundance of green ovules incapable of l^ecoming seeds and 
giving lint 

2) The existence has been proved of a positive correUtioii 
between the nnmlier of seeds per boll and the yield of lint The writer 
intends to continue his investigations to see whether it is possible to iso- 
late and fix, by means of selection, still higher values. 

IINT INDEX AND GINNING PERCENTAGE. — The writer agrees with 
Coox's statement that the ginning percentage is not an important factor 
in 3rield and that the ^nning percentage should be replaced by the hnt 
tridex, which represents the weight of lint 100 seeds (i) In e:^eri 
meats undertaken to improve the weight of lint per seed, the following 
results were obtained * — 

1) In the first year of selection, out of several hundreds of plants 
examined, the 6 best gave values between 45 and 53 mgm. as weight of lint 
per seed 

2) In the third year, 44 plants chosen from a group much less nu- 
nierousf than the first year's, gave values of 50 mgm or over As a first 
effect of selection, therefore, an increase is seen in the number of plants 
with a very high weight of hut 

3) The line V 3 ^2.3 gave a mean of 50 mgm. 

4) Ik jjartures from the average in the same line be very slight 
re very great as the case ni.iy be The writer inslanc'es the family V.5 61.R, 
where there were values from 31 to 58 mgm 

(A See R., August, 1918, No. 866. (Ed) 
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5) Improvejjient during many years led to the isolation and elimi- 
nation of low yielding lines (34-36 mgm. for the families B. S. NN. 1.33 ; 
1.53 ; 5; and 6) by concentrating on more improved crosses led ultimately 
to the isolation of the best lines. 

NcMBBR OB CEXts PFR BOLL — 111 this connection it has already 
been pointed out that attempts should be made to improve types having 
a high percentage of 4-cell bolls. TheSe a Island variety may have 
3, 4 or 5 cells. In some plants there are bolls with 3, 4 or 5 cells, in others 
the bolls have only 3 or 4 cells , in general, the relation between the 3 
or 2 types of boll for each plant lends to be constant. 
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diffeieiit climatic conditions, hence it is a hereditary character and, con- 
sequently^ is susceptible of selection In experiments towards tins end, the 
results obtained were clearly positive 

1) Two types have been distinguished in Sea Island, differing in 
average number of cells per boll, viz 32 to 3 3 in one, and 3.6 to 3.7 
in tjie other 

2) The families V i 0 37 and V.1.9 35 may be considered having 
a high value as regaids percentage of man) -celled bdlls ; on the other hand 
the families V.1.9 7, 1343.18 and 13 behave like pure lines with 
very low values. 

3) The most striking result «ihows that, by means of selection the 
percentage of ^-cell bolls has been raised from 2 ) (average value for 
oidinarv Sea Island' to 60-70. 

CoMPARAm'i: VALun of diff^^nt linFvS — After discussing the 
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morphological characters more or less in correlation to 3neld, the writer 
collects in the annexed table the data on the principal families improved 
np to the present. 

By the rnethods of selection u<5ed by the writer^ lines of Sea Islaxjtd 
have been isolated with a weight of lint per boll 31 % alcove that of the 
common type. 

This is the case for the line V.i. 9.19 with 1.06 gm. against 0.79 gm., 
the average value for the common type. 

1125 - Giantism in NieotUaA Tabticum$ Investigations in the United States, — 

ALLARD^ H. A., in The American Naturalist^ Vol. 1,111, No. 626, pp. 218-233, 5 tab., bl- 
bUogr. of 8 pubUcations. I,ancaaster, Pa., May- June, 1919. 

\moiig different varieties of tobacco grown in the United States 
(Sumatra, Maryland, Cuban and Connecticut Havana types), several 
tinier there has been recorded the sudden appearance of giant plants, 
with greatly elongated main stems and a great increase in the number of 
leaves. Their j)eriod of vegetative growth is of such long duration that 
blossoming does not uormallj^ take place in the field. To obtain seed from 
them, they arc transplanted to the greenhouse in autumn, where ve^ative 
growth is resumed with the final production of normal Wossoms and seed 
during winter. 

The api)earancc of these giant plants has been observed especiallv 

1) In 'pure lines nf normal fobaccos : thus the tyjK- Broad-leaf Mam- 
moth WMS first observed in 1906 in a pure line of Maryland Broadlcaf. 

2) In dcHCiidani^ of crosses Ini men normal typci> : thus the t.vqx^ 
Narrowleaf Manimotli ap^xared in 1907 111/^2 plants of €i ctoss between 
a Broodleaf type and a Narrowleat type of Maryland tobacco. 

Behaviour ok giantism in crosses. — Since Mammoth forms are 
now' grown coiniiiercially in the I hiitcd States and promise to become valu 
able new varieties, it has been considered desirable lo determine the 
I>ossibility of c< mbining the Mauimolh character of indetcniiinate growth 
or giantism with other characters of commercial value by crossing Mam- 
moth types with ordinary varieties. 

Thus, the Maryland Narrowleaf Mammoth has been crossed with a 
number of pure lines of the best varieties, including White Burley, Yellow 
I’lyor, J,ittle Oronoco, Connecticut Broadleaf, etc. 

First generation plants blossomed in prac^-ically the same period re- 
([uired by the ordinary varieties. They are, however, usually somewhat 
taller and produce a somewhat higher leaf number than the ordinaty va- 
rieties, thus showing more or less intennediate conditions between the 
normal and the Mammoth parents. 

Oil the other hand, the of the cross Mammoth Burley 9 X White 
Burley gave 638 plants, of which 158 were of the giant type. This is 
a very close ajiproximation td the theoretical Mendelian ratio of 3:1. 
From these and other data it would apjiear that the Mammoth character 
is ifcesiive. 

Origin ok mammoth type in a etne descending from \ hybrid 
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bPieciBS. — It has already been mentioned that the Maryland Narrowleaf 
Mammoth and a Bnrley Mammoth appeared in the gcuejation of certain 
crosses In the author's experience giant plants of the Narrowleaf type 
appeared in the 1^2 of the crop's Broadleaf Maryland x Narrowleaf 
Maryland. 

In 1914, the blossoms of a Fi plant of the cross Connecticut Broadleaf 
(pink) X Giant Red flowering (carmine) were pollinated with the 
pollen of NtiOtiana sylvestns (white), and gave a large number ol fertile 
seeds, although Fj jdants of crosses between N iabaenm and N, sylvestns 
are generally sterile. 

In the F2 there was a notable segreg. tion into plants with pink, 
white and carmine blossoms of variable sue and shape and showing various 
anomalies. From the carmine blossom plants two, Nos. 9 and 12, were 
selected for further Mendelian studies 

In the 7*3 the plant No 9 proved to be heterozygous, breaking up into 
carnunes and xnnks, approximating to the theoretical ratio of three car- 
mines to one pink, all normal in size and habit of growth The plant 
No 12 was homozygous for uirmine but its progeny was vei> variable in 
height and number of leaves, and fell into 3 groups (i) short plants of 
20 25 leaves, first to blossom (2) plants of intermediate height, 35- — 40 
leaves, blossoming latei ; ( j) plants of Mammoth habit of growth, over 
40 leaves, not blossoming 

Two of these Mammoth plants (Nos 12^/ and iplA each seven feet 
high, weit traiispk lilted in the gieenhouse on Oetobei 21 and jirodneed on 
December 8 carmine blossoms Plant No 12a pi educed 70 75 leaves; 

No '[2b pioduced 60 65 In addition to these two Mammoth plants, the 
seed of several of the tallei sister plants. Nos I2t and Jzd in class 2 
(medium height, 35 40 leaves, late blossoming) were saved separately The 
progenies of all were grown in the field, with the following results in F^ — 

No 12a xirogenv bo plants, all Mammoth type, with average height 
^e\en to seven and a halt feet 

No 126 jirogtny ()0 plants, all Mammoth type, but not quite so 
tall as in I2f/ ((> y, 7 feet) 

No i2t piogenv 49 plants, of which 14 possessed Mammoth charac- 
teristic, non blossomings 

No 12 d progeny 48 plants, ot which 2 Mammoth, non-blos- 
soming 

Hence plant No 12 produced (i) Mammoth types, non-blossoming 
and breeding true , (2) intermediate inconstant types, behaving as hybrid 
forms tod giving rise in the progeny to a certain percentage of topical 
Mammoth non-blossoniiiig types 

PROBI.ABLK CATTsns OF c.iANriSM These seem to consist m modi- 
fications afiecting directly or indirectly the gametes. 

When both gametes are alTected it should be expected that a Mammoth 
plant win result which will breed true 

When only one gamete is aflccted a progeny of hybrid character will 
result which will give mixed progeny. 
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Where a Mammoth plant appears alone among progeny of a normal 
plant, it may be admitted that the modification would have dirctly affected 
the gametes. 

Again, it is far more difficult to explain the case of a normal plant with 
several progeny or even all having Mammoth characteristics. It seems 
hazardous to admit a modification affecting at the same time all the ga- 
metes, or at least a great part of them, but the assumption might be made 
of a change taking place at some stage previous to the development of 
the gametes themselves. Thus, should the change take place in a mother 
cell of the anther preceding tetrad formation, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the four resulting pollen grains may also bear the Mammoth character. 
It is possible, however, that the change may take place very much earlier, 
so that a part or even all the sporogenous cells will be affected. If these 
conditions occurred, it i« easy to see how great numbers or even all the pol- 
len grains arising fiom their division would bear the Mammoth character. 
Since the development of the megasporaugiuni is in every way parallel to 
the development of the microsporangium or anther, similar changes would 
affect one or more egg-cells, depending on whether the change responsible 
for Mammoth character took place immediately in the egg-cell itsuifi in 
the mother cells, or very much earlier. 

1126 - Caiaracteristics of the Cross Dwergboom x Kanari as compared with those 
of other Types of Tobacco In Java* — d'anqremond, a , Ux Proef^utHon voor Vonten- 
landsche TahaK, Medededtng, No XXXIll, pp. 69 85 Samarang, 1918 

Types of tobacco studied — Yio, El and Dwergboom X Kanari- 
The following is a summajy of the results of the observations and experi. 
ments on the yield per plant and chemical composition. 

(1) In yield pci plant Yio, Ki and Dweigoboom x Kanari are 
equal ; the slight diffeiences are counterbalanced by average error. The 
yield of the different types is expie^sed as the weight in grammes of dried 
leaf per plant. The average }ield is. — 

Y 10 S 1 3 L o 92 

Hi S6 j i 2« 

Vwerfboom Kanari ^>5 

(2) There are material dilterences betweeiitthe various types in resis- 
tance to wind I'he action of stioug air currents influences in various 
ways and degrees the plants, pieventing development and reducing the 
yield to ^/g of the normal quantity and even to less. Under equal condi- 
tions the number of these plants varies, being naturally all the smaller the 
greater the resistance to wind On' a general average, for the types 
studied the following arc the pc^rceutages of bad quality plants : — 

Yio 14 8 1 46 

Kr 22 2 j I 81 

Dwfrgboom ^ Kanan 75 ^ 1.19 

Tlie varying degree of wind resistance probably exjilains the difference 
in yii^Jd per unit ol area in favour of the nuist resistant type, viz Dwerg- 
boom X Kanari, 
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(3) The cross Dwergboom x Kanaii has shorter leaves than those 

of other two types yio and Ei. ^ 

(4) In quantity of produce, the cross is superior to Yio, while £1 
takes last place. 

1127 - IheHtect of Cioss-Pollination on Sise, Colour, Bhape and Quality of the Apple. 

— Wxci 3 » W. H., In Monthly BuUcUn of the State Commission of HorUculiure, Vol. VXI, 

No. 10, pp. 568-573. Sacramento, Cal., Oct., 191*8. 

Results of a series of investigations during the thiee years 1915, 1916 
and 1917 in a typical commercial orchard at vSpringdale (Arkansas), in order 
to ascertain thfe influence and effect of the pollen of the male parent of the 
apple on size, colour, shape and quality of the fruit of the female. 

The following crosses were made Ben Davis x Ben Davis — Ben 
Davis X Jonathan — Ben Davis x Grimes — Ben Davis X WInesap — 
Jonathan X Jonathan — Jonathan X Ben Davis — Jonathan x Grimes — 
Jonathan x Grimes— Win esap - Grimes X Grimes — Grimes x Ben Davis — 
Grimes x Jonathan — (primes X Winesap — Winesap X Winesap — 
Winesap x Ben Davis — Winesap X Grimes — Winesap X Jonathtan. 

In addition to these valid ies being of leading commercial importance, 
they possess intense colour, (|uality and characteristic shape. As the 
Grimes, develop a unifoim rich yellow colour, it was thought that the pol- 
len from a red vdriet> like the Jonathan and Winesap would manifest it- 
self when placed on this \aricty The j^ellow of the Grimes wniuld like- 
wise be dominant when this \ariet> was used as male parent, the same 
as regards the size, foim and qualify 

Hand-pollinat«on was caiiied out 1 a the lecognised me^iod Weather 
conditions often aie uiilavourable to tins opeiativm which in every 
case should not be prolonged beyond the third day after the stamens are 
removed from the blossoms 

lu 1915, 4380 pollinations were made and 568 fruits harvested, in 1916, 
3813 pollinations were made giving only 7O Iruits, in 1917, 3097 polli- 
nations were made, iDrodiiciiig 129 apples The total of fruit set for 
Grimes as female parent, using the other three varieties as male was 49 26 %; 
similarly for Ben Davis 32.71 %, for Jonathan 1867 % and for Winesap 
9 42 % The greatest affinity exists between varieties as follows * — Ben 
Davis $ X Grimes — Grimes $ x Jonathan — Grimes ^ X Ben Davis 
— Ben Davis ^ X Jonathan 

The results of work covering 3 years gave the following conclusions : 

i) No evidence of influence of the male pollen of any variety can be 
detected in size, colour, shape or quality of the female parent. 

(2) Variations in these characters aie evidently due to cultural 
factors (manuring, time of picking) and weather inftuence (light, tempera- 
ture and moisture). 

1128 - The Creation of Direct Bearers and Mendelism. — iwunjB, P., in Revue de 

VUicuUure, Year XXVI, Vol 50 f No 1297* PP 289 394 Paxia, May, 1919 

The results of a series of crosses between American and European 
vines, which were carried out at the Ville de Colmar Vine-Growing Insti- 
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tute with the object of obtaining direct bearers resistant to phylloxera 
and to cryptogamic diseases. Remarkable results were obtained with: 
Camay X Riparia 702 A, 702 B and 702 C (three white hybrid direct bear- 
ers) — Rupestris du Lot X Madeleine Royale — Goldriesling x Ri- 
paria gloire — Goldriesling X Rupestris metallica — Millardet loi-id^ 
X Kniperle, etc. The best known of these hybrids are : Riparia X Ga- 
may 595, 604 and 605. They have already been widely introduced in 
Burgtmdy> and in the Departments of Sa6ne-et-Ivoire, and the Cdte-d'Or. 
Pips of these three varieties have been sown several times, but without 
any positive results. The individuals of the generation resemble the 
wild species of Riparia, and have male flowers with some female ones, or 
else they are of the European type, and possess all the characters of the 
Camay parent, being even more susceptible to cryptogamic attack than 
the mother plant. No true mixture of the characters of the two parents 
then occurs, and the facts observed can be explained in the same manner 
as the mendelian schemes. 

Camay X Riparia 702 A grows vigorously, and the haul brilliant 
leaves, like the giapes, remain healthy without the application of copper 
mixtures. The vine is strong, and each branch bears 3 or 4 b^j|inches 
a little below the average in size, with good grai>es without any foreign 
flavour, but veiy small. 702 B beais very large leaves, and fine bunches 
of large well-flavoured gra])es. The Ktiro])e.ui character is strongly 
dominant, hence tJie \ine is susce])tible Uj crypb)giiniic iittack. 702 C 
is not attacked by fungoid ])arasitc^, and its yield is good, but its foliage 
leaves much to be desiied. Rxpeiiments in crossing the three above — 
named sj)ecies with one another, or with other white t\i)es, are still in 
progress, with the object of obtaining resistant hybrid diiect bearers of 
good quality. The work, as can be seen, is however entirely empirical 
It is, in fact,piactically impossible to apply the mendelian laws. Further, 
even if the transmission of characters followed the rule of sejiaiating and 
re-combining, the enormous number of jiossible forms, and the very long 
time required foi testing the successive generations, would constitute al- 
most insupeiable obstacles to the solution of jiioblcms that urgently need 
solving without delay Mendel himself stalc'd that it is impossible to 
predict the composition and nature of oflspiing where the number of 
independent characters is veiy great. With 7 different characters, 16384 
individuals can be obtained, and these may be grouped in 2 187 determi- 
nate forms, of which only 2 arc represented by a single individual. In 
the case of the vine, it is a question not of 7, but of at least a dozen cha- 
racters, so that the number of possible combinations would become 
practically infinite. 

X129 - A Permanent Modification Resembling a Mutation Observed in the Syoamoie 

(Acer PseudopUtMus), In the Netherlands. van per wolx, p. c , in 

Cwftwrfl, Year XXXI, No. 367, pp. W-105, pi. i. Wageningea, March, 1919. 

^The albomaculata variety of Mtrabths Jalapa is characterised by va- 
riegated foliage. Some of the leaves are of a yellowish white, more or 
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less streaked with green, others are completely green or i^hite, and there 
is a series of intermediate variations. 

By pollinating the flowers of a white branch with pollen from a normal 
plant, white seedlings are produced, which are incapable of development, 
and soon iJcrish. On the other hand, the reciprocal cross gives green, 
normal plants. Thus, the albomaculata character is only transmitted from 
the maternal side. 

According to CoRREKS, this character is due to a diseavse which is lo- 
calised in the protoplasm and transmitted by it. Since the protoplasm 
of the embryo is derived only from the feitiale parent, it is eas y to un- 
derstand why this character should be transmitted from the maternal' 
side alone. 

The hypothesis suggested by Correns has been exi^erimentally con- 
firmed by the researches made by the writer upon the sycamore (Acer 
PseiuiO'Platanus), There ap]>»cared suddenly on a normal tree some bran- 
ches with leaves very different fioni those borne by the others: withe 
blades (without chloiophyll), or else variegated white and green; more 
deeply incised lobes, narrow and with right-angled sinuses. A fine down 
gave these leaves a characteristic glossy appearance. The petiole was 
not red, as in normal leaves, but yellowish-white with dark brown streaks. 
Further, and this was the most important character, these abnormal 
branches bore exclusively male or exclusively female flowers, whereas 
the branches of normal trees h<ive always a large number of herma- 
phrodite blossoms in addition to the unisexual ones. 

What is the >rigin of this vaiiation ? The wiiter observed the follow- 
ing tacts the abnormal branches almost always grow in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some wound (due to pruning, or some other traumatism) 
where the ligneous mass is more or less profoundly altered, or even decayed. 
There is a correlation between these dead parts and the occurrence of 
abnormal branches This has been proved by inoculation experiments. 
The dead wood was leduced to powder and mixed with water, and healthy 
branches were inoculated with the niixtuie , next year, the buds of the 
parts thus infected produced branches of the abnormal type described 
above. Similar results can be obtained the same year by inoculation near 
the growing point, or by infecting seedlings that have just germinated. 

As for the abnormal branches (whether natural or resulting from 
inoculation), they reproduce in a vegetative manner, and preserve their 
characters constant, like a bud variation or mutation. 

This modification is certainly connected with the decayed parts 
of the tree, and after making a series of experiments, the writer succeeded 
in isolating a bacillus which he calls the modification bacillus and 
which must be present if the above-mentioned phenomena are to take place. 

Encouraged by this discovery, the writer studied the l)ehaviour of 
hybrids resulting from crassing white with green individuals. He ob- 
tained the following results: 

* AVhite y X Creen —13 ImhviduaH, all white 
Green J X White ^ 9 » » ’ » 
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These r^ts are explained by the fact, that, in each case, one or 
other of the sexual cells is infected by the bacillus and the infection Is 
transmitted to the whole embryo. 

Control experiments further showed that 

White ^ X White always gives white offspring 
Green J X Green ^ » » green » 

In another experiment, the writer inoculated healthy inflorescences 
shortly before pollinating them with pollen from other healthy inflorescences. 
The results were very different from these obtained before : they were 
identical with those that Correns obtained in making reciprocal crosses 
between Mirahilis Jalapa and Mirabilis Jalapavar. albomaculata, i. e. 

The aoas White J x Green produced entirely white oflspilng 
» Green J X White ^ » « green » 

As an explanation of this miexpected result, the writer suggests 
that during the short time elapsing between inoculating and crossing, 
the bacillus had been unable to penetrate from the protoplasm into the 
nucleus, and as the protoplasm of the embryo was entirely derived from the 
female tree, the respective character was transmitted only from the ^a- 
tenial side. 

Once this modification is produced, it remains constant and is 
transmitted independently of the presence of the bacillus. We therefore 
have here to do with a permanent modification, which is very similar to 
a true mutation. 

1130 - Spuiish Varieties Ol Wheat ~ Ferkandez db la Rosa, G , in Boletin de Agricul'- 
turaticnica y econdmica, Year XI, No. 121, pp. 40-48, and No. 122, pp. i 4 a“i 5 o. 
Madrid, Jan. and Feb., 1919. 

At the beginning of the 19th centiity, Simon r>r Rojas Ci.KMEnte y 
Rubio brought together in the province of Grenada a very rich collection of 
wheats. The edition of Herrera's work, published in 1818 by the " Real 
Sociedad Economica Matritense ”, was written with the collaboration of 
the most eminent botanists of the age who contributed to it comment- 
aries and additions. The writer summarises these in so far as they re- 
late to Spanish wheats. 

There are 7 varieties of caryopses that are husked and with fragile 
rachis, of which only one is groun in any appreciable quantity, the “ escaiia 
melliza " or " escaiia de dos Carreras ", i. e double grain (Triticim Cien- 
fuegos), known in Navarre as " escandia " and in Catalonia " espelta bas- 
sona In the Balearic Islands, the " trigo Polonia " (Triticum Polonicum) 
is little grown. To the other species of wliich at maturity the bare seed falls 
out, i. e. wheats proper, belong the : — " candeales " (spring wheat, Triticum 
aestivum) ; " chamorros " (winter wheat, Tt, hibernum) ; " redondillos 
lampifios " (small, awnless, round) ; " redondillos vellosos " (small round 
awned, Tr. turgidum, which are all soft wheats) — "fanfarT6a Inm- 
pifio" {Tr, fastmmm, awnlejs glumes); '^anfarrdn velloso * (Tf /a- 
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awped glumes) ; cbapado ^ (flat seed, Tf* jCocUeart ) ; cu- 
chaxteta or *' chapado v^oso " (flat, awned) ; " momnos " (brown or 
black types of Tr dufPtui) haiiless and awnless, which are all hard wheats. 
OQbis classification is the one by (Xehsntk. 

Among the best hard wheats must be mentioned the selected 
families of ** macolo and ** alonso '* of the Cadiz district. 

Several attempts have teen made to acclimatise foreign wheats. The 
writer has tried Bombay, New Zealand and other sorts supplied by the 
firm of Vilmorin, but he has always found rapid degeneration set in. 

rxsx -- Cereal Growing in Qyrenaiea. — See No. 1063 of this Review, 

1x32 - The Soya Bean: tti Culture and Ueei •-Mobss,w. 

(/. 5. Department of Agriculture, 32 pp , 15 fig., Washington, July, 19x8. 

Description of the climatic adaptability, methods of growing and use 
of the soya bean, with short descriptions of the most important com- 
mercial varieties and recently selected types. 

In general, the climatic adaptability of the soya bean are about the same 
os those f)f maize. Jl is more drought resistant and less sensitive to an 
excess (»f moisture than cowpeas and maize, and succee<ls test on fertile 
sandy loams and day loams. When sown on land not previously planted 
to this crop, it is advisable to inoculate the soil with a proper culture 
(limited quantities of pure adture supplie<l free of charge by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture), or by the use of inoculated soil from a field where 
soya plants have previously developed root nodules. 

The best time for planting is about that for planting maize. About 
20 varieties are now in use. During the past 10 years, more than 800 lots 
of seed for testing with a view to their introduction into the country 
have been received by the U. S. Department of Agriculture from China, 
Manchuria, Japan, and India. 

The more important commercial varieties and recently improved sorts 
’ axe* — Barchet, Biloxi.BlackEyebrow,Chiquita, Early Brown, Elton, Guelph, 
Haberlandt, Hahto, HoUybrook, Ito San, Lexington, Mammoth, Manchu, 
Medium Yellow, Mikado, Peking, Shanghai, Tokyo, Virginia, Wilson Five, 
and Yakotenn. 

The soya bean may be combined in many systems of crop rotations, 
as the cash value of the seed is sufficient to encourage growing the beans 
as one of the main crops. Grown as a forage crop associated with maize, 
cowpeas and sorghum, soya supplies a better balanc'ed ration, a larger 
yield of forage and greater variety. Grown for seed, it has the following 
advantages : — Lirge yield, uniform maturing habit, increasing demand for 
seed for planting, for human food or for oil-extraction. The fee<]Ung value 
of the seed compares favourably with other concentrated fe^s. The 
Straw obtained from threshing is a valuable feed for stock. Soya bean 
hay is excellent ; the yield varies from i to 4 tons per acre. Soya may be 
used as pasture for all kinds of stock, especially for hogs to supplement 
the maize ration. Mixed with maize, it gives excellent silage 
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Bmbmtbs and disbases. — No inject or ftmgiotB pest has assumed 
any great economic importance as an enemy to the soya crop. Root-knot, 
caus^ by a nematode, often considerably injures the beans in many sec- 
tions of the Southern States where this pest is prevalent. In such sec- 
tions the beans should not be planted. 

«taaai*ciiaK it33 - Mefliod of Grawlng Potatoes In Winter. — roodbs, c., in it VtUaggio, Year 44, 

No 13, p. 2. KUan, August 1919. 

During the winter of 1903 the author found out that new potatoes 
came on the market of Gorizia at the period of most intense cold. He 
found they came from (Germany, where late planting in the yety cold spring 
of 1902 did not allow the potatoes to mature before winter, so that a large 
part of the crop was left in the field during the winter. 

What happened therethrough force of circumstances was followed soon 
afterwards by the experiments carried out by M. Schribaux in France. 
These showed that certain varieties of potato, such as Magnum Boaum, 
if planted at the end of July and overtaken by frost when in ftill growth, 
may be left in the ground all winter. They must be protected from frost 
by a mulch of earth and manure, and may be lifted as they are required 
for sale as new potatoes in winter or spring. 

Other trials made later in Brittany showed that to prevent j^cse 
potatoe treezing in the grouwl an ordinary moulding up along the (mils 
is sufiicient. At Paris, with a winter tempt'rature as low as — loC , a layer 
of earth 20 cm. deep is all that is necessary , in other places with a tempera- 
ture as low as — 140 C. a layer 25 cm. deep was sufficient. 

The writer gives the following directions for growing potatoes a 
second time (summer planting) : The varieties, which will keep until plant- 
ing time must be kept till about the end of summer. Tubers to be planted 
should be left in the light so as to grow short healthy sprouts later on, 
for rapid germination and growth 

If the tubers for planting are kept in cold storage at a constant 
temperature of 2® to 4° C. they will remain with their buds closed till autumn 
but are rather less productive than those kept in the light. The sprout- 
ing of refrigerated tubers is about a week later than ones ex|)osed to the 
ojKm air and light Some early varieties, known as Quarantain, are not 
prolific enough, wjiilc late kinds are not mature by mid-Movember After 
rei)eated trials between iSifi an<l 1902, mostly in the provinces of Bologna 
and Bergamo, it was found that, if planted on whe^xt stubble in the first 
half of July, the tubers of the previous year's summer crop gave a good 
3deld in November. For this purpose a manure was applied to the stubble 
which contained 2 % cwt. faimyard manure, 3 cwt 15 % su[Xjrphosphate, 
2 % cwt. sulphate of potash and 2 ^^t. nitrate of soda acre as a 

4 :op dressing 

Among the varieties suited for planting in July, the Matilda takes 
first place. To prevent the summer heat from drying the tubers before 
they sprout, they should be put rither deeper into the ground than usual, 
in rows about 20 in. apart, with the tubers about 14 in. from each other. Be- 



foie being ior planting the potatoes should get a resting or wintering 
period lasting, according to the variety, from 40 — 60 days. Round Paris, 
lifting is done at two periods ; in this system the earliest potatoes can be 
lifted in March and will do for planting the following July. The method 
of growing is the same as for potatoes planted in spring, only spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture should be done sooner and oftener, as the crop is much 
more liable to attacks of blight. 

1134 - The Bulrush (Typhm /jif/fo//«)asaSouroeof Stardi.— * kovlbr, i^tnowio, in 

Zetlschrtft fur Untersuckuut! der Nahruns'^- utid GenussmUelt Vol XXX V, Part 7-8* 

pp, 26t>*272f 3 figs Munater, i(>t8 

Of the 5 species of T^pha native to central Europe — laitioha, an- 
gHsiifolia, minima, Shuitleworthii and granlts — only the first Is of prac- 
tical value (i). Otherwise, the entire plant or some of its parts has already 
been used in the arts or for medicinal purposes. Its rhuRome is of special 
interest as a foodstull m Asia, New &aland and North America, being full 
of starch, especially in autumn or wiiitei Ix)2^s found 46 % of starch in 
the dry mattei , while Thoms obtained only 30 % from rhizomes gathered 
in spring when some >oung shoots were appearing. 

The wiitf^r dosenbes in tlctail the rhizomes, roots and stolons, as well 
as the flour obtained fiom them 

Two distinct tyjK‘s of starch grain have been observed : {a) large, 
from simple to triple ; a grain measures 13 p. in diameter; the hyliim, 
if visible, is central ; the lamellae are not visible — (b) small, simple or 
compound, ordinarily simple, with an average diameter of 3 5 (x. The 
tubes have scalariform tihekenings ; the vascular bundles of the scleren- 
chyma are formed of thin-walled fibres, with oblong dots and arranged at 
45® to the longitudinal axis The star like parenchyma comiiosing part 
of the cortex contains only small starch grains. The inclusions (Inklusen) 
have a special diagnostic value They are distributed in the tissue uni- 
formly but not in quantity, and contain, immersed in a gummy mass, 
phlorogluciuol and derivatives of catechin of a nature similar to that of 
tannin. In sections or powdered, treatment with paradimethyhamido- 
benzaldehyde and sulphuric acid colours these cells wine red, while the 
other tissues remain colourless. 

The writer then gives the main characteristics of Ptendtum aqmhnum, 
C yperu%, Asphodelus, Scirpns, J uncus and other aquatic plants. 

IbmNS [Plcndinm aquihnmn), — As researches by other writers 
using the oidin.iry iucIIkkIs ol analysis had not shown any poisonous 

(i) J'ypha UUifoUa serves most vonert purpose*? Its rhizomes when ent up, well washed, 
cookcHl and roasted arc a focMl , they contain much starch anil sugar ; in north RuMa they 
serve for bread making when ma<lc into flour Young plants or young rhizomes ate cooked 
in sugar or later as salads The rhizomes on fermentation yield a sort of alcohol. Horses 
cat the young leave*? gree<llly. During the war attention was centred on the cottony envelope 
surrounding the fruits, in view of the possibllily of using it as cotton substitute (textile 
fibres, cellulose for explosives) — O. Mattiroiz), Phytoallmurgia Pedemoutona, in Anfuth 
della R Aecademta d*AHiicoUura di Tanno, Vol. I^XI, pp 136-127. Turin, 1918. (Ed ) 
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substance in the plant^ large quantities of tliis fern were ^^ected for use 
as food or fodder. Bread was made which contained a considerable amount 
of it and which, especially in Bosnia, caused dangerous illness and in some 
cases death. The roots and rhizomes of P. aquUtnum contain starch grains 
of oblong irregular shape, tracheae with pores thickened at the borders and 
a brown, very suberous baik (i). 
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1135 ~ The Improvement of Fodder Plants in Morooeo; Interest ot Lotus sronsh 

rius* — Fron and RiooTARO, in Comptes rendus des S^nces de VAcudmad^A^tcuUnredi 
ranee, Vol V, No 26, pi^ 608 Ggg and 7<»4-7<>9 Paris, July 16, 1919 
Mr ScHRiBAUx has sent the Academy a note of Messer«. Fron and 
Rigotard stating that they ,ue about to publish a series (J monographs 
on the more notable species, selected from those specially preferred by 
live stock in the north ol Africa. 

In the same note they begin to direct attention to the Lotus arenarius, 
a plant of many forms spread over a very limited area. It is localised in 
the south of Portugal and of Spain, aiicl has l)eeii found in the Canary 
Islands <ui(l in Morocco from Taiigicrs to Agadir. 

There are two extreme ty])es, oiu very siimll, I anmotus var minor 
of no agiicultural value, and the other ( arena rifts var mawr, which may 
reach i ft 7 height There is 110 doubt but that a meadow growing 

this sort of plant, whether combined or not with other fodder species, 
would give high yields The ]>lant appears to need lime, and succeeds 
best on deep light land, even though poor in fertilising ingredients except 
potash. 


X136 - Note on the Grasses Growing in Coconut Plantations in India.— TADuuNOAif,c , 

in Year Book 19x8 of the Madras Agricultural Depaiiment pp 87-92 Madras, 1918 
The wdter studied the herbaceous flora of the young coconut planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Pilicode (Charvaloor) and Nileshwar, in the 
South Kanara district, and indicated as Nos I, TI and TIT Plantation 
No I is at Pilicode with a laterite soil and Nos II and III near Nileshwar 
with a rich red loam and sandy soil respectively The ground at the tlirec 
plantations was covered with a good growth of grasses ,ind each one was 
protected against cattle trespass A good fodder was obtained, was stacked 
for use as hay. 

The winter found among the grasses of the coconut plantations surveyed 
three species of special interest , one of them, Era^roshs iremula, an ele- 
gant looking annual, is a tjqiical member of the sand flora in this region 
and was for tlie first time collected for the Madras Jlcrbariuni from the 
Southern prov luce The others are two Dimena of the west, locally known 
as Nti pullu and '* Sevveri " 


(z) Greshoff founr] in Pletts aqmhna (se PUridium aqmhnum) a cyanogeuetic glucoside 
similar to amygdalin Only the mature plants produce hydrocyanic add. Botanical 
AbStractSf Vol. I, No 5, p 220 I^oudon, Jan, 2919. 
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In the list ot the grasses which he gives, the nuthor distinguishes three 
types of prevalence which he represents by the initials : D., or dominant, 
which are powerful enough to form the greater portion of the vegetation 
spreading over large tracts in the areas examined — S. D., or subdomi- 
iiant species, which, though sufficiently powerful, occur in patches here 
and there — Sp., or sporadic, which occur ih single plants or in groups 
of very few. The following is the list for plantations I, U and III: - 

No I. — hchamim ciliare, Retz (D.), Andropogon coniortus, Linn. 
(IJ.) ; Dimeria spp, (2 species) S. D.) ; Apocopis vaginatus, Hack (D.); 
ArunJinella MetzH, Hochst. (Sp.) ; Pseudanthistiria heteroclita, Hk. F. 
(S. D.) * Pdhnta argentea, Inn, (Sp.) 

No. II. ; Atidropogon contoHus, Linn. (D.) ; Apocopis vaginatus, 
Hack. (D.) ; hchaemum cihare, Ret4 (S. D.l ; Dimeria (z species) 
(S. D.) ; Perotis latifolia, Ait (S. D.) ; Pollinia argentea, Trin. (Sp.); 
Themeda imberbis, T. Cooke (= Anihisitria imberbts, Retz) (Sp.) 
Th. iremula, Hack. (Sp.) ; Arundinella Metzh, Hochst. (Sp.) ; Era- 
<y}osiis ^ienophylla, Hochst (S. D.) ; arid some other species ot very little 
importance. 

No. HI. — Eragrostis iremula, Hochst. (D ) ; EragrosHs amabihs 
(S. D. ) ; A'udropogon contortiis (S. D. ) ; Perotis lattfoha (S. D. ) ; Arun- 
dinella Metzii (Sp.) ; hchamum cihare (Sp.) ; and some other species 
of insignificant importance 

1137 - Experiments in Cotton Growing in 1918 at the Palermo Colonial Gardens. — 

1,ANZA, D., iu BolleUino dt Studt ed Informaaom del R. GMrdtno Colontak dt Palermo, 

Vol. V, Nos. 1-2 pp. 51-62. Palenno, 1919. 

Cultural c xperimento were carried out with the following varieties : — 

Sicilian Biancavilla cotton ; seed from a field at Trapani. 

Upland ; seed produced a year before in these Gardens from original 
seed from Vilniorin. 

Boyds’ prolific : seed produced several years before in the Gardens. 

Mitafifi, Abassy, Sakellaridis, Nubary ; .seed sent by the Societe Sul- 
tanienne d'Agriculture, of Ghiza, Egypt. 

The method of growing was the same for all the varieties tried. 
The ground, which was fn good condition, was prepared with an ordinary 
ploughing a fortnight before sowing. After this cultivation, it was manured 
w ith a mixture of 50 parts superphospate, 30 of cyanamide of lime and 20 
of sulphate of ])otash. Seeding was done from March, i to 22 on days 
following the rains wliich ordinarily fall ^t this ixiriod, and, in the absence 
of rain, after previously irrigating the ground. The seed was sown in 
holes spaced at distances of 12 x 16 inches, j to 5 seeds at each hole. 

The seeds all took almost exactly the same time to germinate, i. e. 
about 15 days. When the seedlings were about 4in. high, or at the full 
developnicnt of the first leaf, which happened^ about i month after germi- 
nation, the first tillage was carried out. A fortnight later a second tillage 
was done, and at the same time thinning out, leaving i or 2 seedlings, 
moulded up, in each hole. 
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One of the first experiments consisted in gromng the above-mentioned 
7 varieties without irrigation. The amount of rainfall during the growing 
period was, in millimetres : — March 30.8 ; April 34.8 ; May 120 ; 
Jtme 90 ; July 2 ; August i ; September 57.4; October 99.6. 

The different varieties behaved in almost the same way as regards 
growth, but there were striking differences in the times at which the bolls 
were ripe and ip the yield of cotton. In regard to the period at which 
the bolls were ripe, the group of Egyptian cottons (Nubary, Mitafifi, Abassy 
and Sakellaridis), varieties of the species Gossyptum barbadense were quite 
distinct from the group of Americans (Boyd's Upland, Biancavilla;, of the 
species G. hti The Biancavilla is put among the American cottons 

liecause in morphological and fioral characters it is extremely dose to 
Upland, of which the writer considers it a modification by adaptation 
to Sicilian conditions. Table T, which summarises the data relating to 
the growth and yield of the 7 cottons used in the experiment, seems to 
show that Upland, in comparison with Biancavilla, requires more days 
between sowing and ripening, but this is not really so, because sowing 
Upland in advance causes a delay in the first phase of its growth, the differ- 
ence in growth betw^een the two varieties afterwards disappearing and 
flowering being reached by both vaiieties in the same time. The same is 
the case for Boyd's. This observation shows that excessively ear}^ sow- 
ing of cotton is not a means to hasten flow^ering and ripening, but has the 
disadvantage of exposing the seedlings to the dangers of rough weather 
The Egyptian cottons ripen much later, except Mitafifi, which is not much 
later than the Amencan vaneties Late ripening is a defect, both because 
the lint is generally inferior in quality and because the rains w^hich alw^ays 
fall in autumn greatly deteriorate it 

Table I <-huws the great supenority of Bianca\dlla over all other vane- 
ties u’-ed in the experiment, both in total jdeld and in yield of ginned cot- 
ton. Next and almost equal come Upland and Mitafifi Consequently, 
the cottons that ripen earliest are also the most productive, except 
Boyd's, which takes almost last place for yielding-power and which never- 
theless flowers and ripens its bolls in the same time as the two varieties 
just mentioned 

The industrial characteristics of the lints dealt with in Table I were 
investigated by the “ R. Stazione vSperimentale per 1 'industria della carta 
e lo studio delle fibre tessili " of Milan (Royal exi>erimeiit station for the 
paper industry and the study of textile fibres). 

The results of the technological examination put the Biancavilla 
and Boyd'b varieties in the last place and Mitafifi in an intermediate place. 
Hence the trials show that tlie Sicilian variety, early ripening and more 
productive than all the others, is least good as regards quality of the 
product, and that among the other varieties tried. Upland and Mitafifi are 
the two which, as non-irrigated crops in Sicily and almost as early as Biati- 
cavilla, combine the advantages of quantity and quality in the product. 
The Biancavilla variety shows excellent drought-resisting qualities, great 
earliness and plentiful yield. It should be selected with a view' to 
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improving the quality of the Jint. Upland and Mitafifi may be grown 
perfectly well in Sicily without irrigation. 

T\ble I. — Growth and yield of non-irngated cotton crops. 


Bianca • SaktlU 

ITpLind Boyd’s MiUiiili Nuliary Abassy 

villi I ridw 


Phans of grouih 


Seed time 

1 Mmh 2*1 

Match 1 

March 

6 

Match 2 

March zz 

March 22 

March 22 

Germination 

April / 
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6 
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April 6 
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April 6 

igt flower open . . 

1 Juh Si 

Julj S 

July ; 

10 

June 30 

JuK 9 

Jnlv 8 

Juh 6 
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Augu'^t 20 
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20 

Au4 29 

Sept 2 
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Aug 28 

rjiid of harvest 
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1 
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Oct 20 
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1 
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0 0i07 
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00.67 
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1 

0 0167 
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to seed > 
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9 

66 

74 


7 
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79 

78 
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1 

1 
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24 

32 
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^ 1 


4 

^ 7 

4R 

58 
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34 
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2 0 
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6 

_ 
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2S 
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12 

• 
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lO 

10 

10 

lO 
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.1 

lb 

21 


10 
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20 
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bluish 
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white 

bluish 
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th in 
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whiti 

tcndiiu* 

tt 

tcddish 
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like 

Mitahfi 

1 

white 

b\uish 


The writer crossed Biancavilla with various foreign cottons and ob- 
tained many fertile seeds which were to be sown in 1919 

Another experiment aimed at determining the differences in the growth 
of the plants and the quality of cotton obtained from non-irrigated and 
irrigated crops of the same variet>. 

For this purpose Boyd's Prolific was chosen, and was sown on three 
equal plots : the first with no irrigation, the Second irrigated twice, on 
June 15 and July 19, and the third irrigated 4 times, on June 15, July 3, * 
July 28 and At^^ust to. The results obtained, as sown in Table II, show 
that the growing period of Boyd’s was in no w’ay affected by drought or 
irrigation, but that the plants in the 3 plots flowered and ripened in the 
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same time. This leads the writer to believe that the progress and duration 
of growth and fruit-setting constitute a varietal characteristic, depending 
on temperature but not on water supply. In order to test this idea, t^ie 
writer repeated the experiment with various other varieties. 

On the other hand, the effect of irrigation on the growth and yield 
of the plants was very great, and was exactly proportionate to the amount 
of water supplied 

T^bee II. — Growth and yuld of Boyd*^ Prolific cotton i^oie'n without 
and u till r> if>aiw . 


Not 

Iwice 1 

4 time* 

irrigated 

ii rigdtcd 1 

irrigated 


Seedtime 

March 6 

March b 

Mardi 5 

1st flovei open 

July 10 

July 9 

July 10 

1st capxule burst 

August 20 t 

August 20 

August 23 

End of harvest 

Sept 30 

Stpt 30 

Sept 30 

Area sown, sq metres 

160 

160 

160 

Total yield, in kg 

5250 

10 750 

20 000 

Ginned cotton » 

2 250 

4 250 

^7‘50o 

Seed 

3 000 

6 500 

^2 500 

Height of plants at August 4, in an 

35 

45 

65 

M » B 30, s 

35 

55 

80 


1138 ~ Cotton in North Africa (i). — ^ Tnquu\ on cotton RiDwmKinEgJTti 

Aliena, Tunis and Mortjcco 1111017. m Anmles di la Scienct a^fonomtquc, YeurXXXVI, 
\o‘' I 6, pp 1-46 and 1 1 t chart, bibliography of 5-j work*; l*ans, Jan |unc z 01 9 

— II Cotton growing in Prtnch Vorth Africa, in V Agrofwmve ( oiomaU, DulUtin mensuH 
du fardtn i olomaT^ Senes, Year III, Vo 23, pp i^s isi, i map J’ans, Marrch- 

Apnl, 191Q 

I — lender authority from the Ministers of Commerce and Foreign 
Affairs in France, the author studied cotton growing successively inEg3^t, 
Algeria, Tunis and Morocco in his inquiry carried out when on a mission 
to these 4 countries in 1917. His own observations are supplemented by 
information gathered in the course of two journeys to Morocco and another 
to Algeria and Tunis during which he was with Mr. H. CoSNiER, Deputy, 
Agricultural Engineer, and General Commissioner for Agricultural Pro- 
duction in North Africa and in the Colonies 

The objects of the mission were : — (i) To seek in Egypt — the region 
in Africa where cotton growing is most advanced and wWch shoWs most 
similarity to French North Africa — points of comparison and hints 
for cotton growing in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco. 

(2) To determine the possibility of establishing or extending cotton 
'growing in these three possessions, with the object of augmenting the 
supply of cotton for the industry in France. 

(i) See R., March, 1917, No 24*3 {Ed.) 
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The author begins with* Egypt and studies in succession, after consi- 
derations of a general character, the decrease in the average 5deld and its 
causes (soil moisture, fertility, insects), the falling off in quality (i), the 
seed, trade, and future of cotton in Eg3q)t. 

, On regarding French North Africa as a whole, it will be seen that frofn 
the point of view of cotton production extreme opinions should be put 
aside. One must not, like the pessimists, look at the natural difference 
in position which distinguishes it from Egypt and conclude that cotton 
growing is an impossibility. Neither is it desirable to believe those optim- 
ists who think they can find in the three French possessions the million 
bales of cotton consumed annually before the war by the industry of France. 
French North Africa, though occupimg a position with conditions no more 
than favourable, cun supply France with cotton for her mills. It is, be- 
sides, benefited by the proximity of^the home country, which should en- 
sure to it the lowest freight rates, for shipment there, of all cotton-growing 
countries. 

Irrigation, according to the author is necessary in French North Africa 
in order to make cotton growing pay, and it compels the cultivation of 
Eg5q)tian varieties. This necessity, along with the other to obtain a p^-o- 
duct of such quality as to k‘ave a wider margin of profit, leads to the con- 
clusion that the fibre '•hoiild be of the Jximel type. Many years hence, as 
it depends on the management of the irrigation system, the 80 000 bales 
(about 25 000 tons) which I'rance imported from Alexandria before the 
war could Ijc produced in French North Africa — i. e. an amount over 
150 times greater than was produced there in 1917 or 1918. By the 
efforts of Algeria alone, its present production could be quintupled from 
one year to the next. 

Of the thiCe Fiench possessions, Tunis on account of itsle.ss extens- 
ive cotton area and its smaller resources in water-power seems to have 
less ot a future, \\hile the lack of a system of controlling its water power 
scarcely allows early development be lecktmed on for its cotton produc- 
tion, w hich since 1914 has been nil. The Sahara oases cannot be depended 
on, but only north Tunis u]) to Bizeita and the higher plateau near Kai- 
rouaii irrigated by the waters of the Wadi Zeroud. 

In Algeria, cotton can be growm in the Tel districts and also on the 
plain of Bone, in the Philippeville district, the parts of the Mtidja which 
bear neither vines nor citrus fruits (which give higher returns than does 
cotton), the lower Chelif valle}'^ and the low Oran plain. This country, 
after many vicissitudes, a phase of ptosperity, then a total decline, has 
seen the farmers of B6ne and PhiHppe\411e prefer other crops (e. g. to- 
bacco), which they consider moie profitable, to a)tton. It has seen also 
two cotton centres spring up, at Orleans\411e (Algiers) in the Chelif valley 
and in Oran (Perregaux, Habra, Saint-Denis du Sig, etc.). The annual 
production at present is about 130 tons of C(?tton lint, the greater part 


(i) Sec under heading ** The Deterioration of Kgyptian cotton /?., Dec , 1918, No 1 356* 
(Ed.) 
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coming from Orleansville. This is no trial crop but a regular, well esta- 
bilished agricultural production. The method by which the probtex^ 
has been solved there would merit longer study. The smallest details , 
abput the crops have been worked out (not only for cotton but for the 
whole rotation, which it has been sought to make as nearly as possible 
like the Lower-Eg>i)tiain one): the ginning and selling problems have 
been solved by forming a co-operative society which works well. With 
the recent trend of prices for cotton, in spite of the considerably increased 
cost of water since the war began, the net profits in 1917 in this region 
reached 3 000 francs per hectare, th^ cotton selling at 6.90 and 7 francs 
per kilogramme. It may be estimated that in normal times, with the 
average price for this fibre, an irrigated cotton crop should leave an aver- 
age profit i>er hectare of at least 500 francs, with an outlay which would 
amount to 500-600 traiics. 

Oran has not generally got so good a result as Orleansville. Cotton 
growing there is much less developed, although the conditions for cotton 
production obtaining there are as good or even better than at the latter 
place. This state of affairs is mostly due to the fact that as the ginning 
and sale of the cotton are not organised industrially and commerciallj’', the 
producer finds no marketing facilities. 

The problem shows in another light in western Morocco. Thjs is the 
region in French North Africa best provided with water and cotton lands, 
but its agricultural evolution is backward and its organisation, economics 
and colonisation are much less developed than in Algeria. Its wealth of wa- 
ter power has still to be harnessed. All these conditions remove cotton 
growing on any great scale to a period well in the future. With the rapid 
advance in its development its economic conditions are being transformed 
quickly and completely, so that it can scarcely lie foreseen what they will 
be in a few years, and consequently what the interest will l>e for the pro- 
ducer to grow cotton in districts suitable to raise other cR)ps. In the Sherif 
Empire cotton can be grown on the Triffa jilaiii, a large part of the wide 
valleys of the Wadi Sebii and certain of its tributaries, various districts on the 
Wadi Um or Rbia, in the Hanz of Marrakech, in the Shrarna country , in the 
centres near the coast (Sale, Azemmur) and a large part of the Su*^. 

In order to increase the cotton growing area, the following requirenumts 
exist at present : - - in Tunis, especially theh arnessing ol the water * in Alge- 
ria, facilities to the producer for preparing and selling his crop so that this 
crop is no more difficult to numage than other crops which could be grown 
on the same ground ; in Morocco, more complete economic institutions, 
better methods of cultivation and a system of irrigation. 

In the whole of North Africa an energetic driving force is needed, su- 
stained effort and that will to succeed which at Orleansville has overcome 
all obstacles. It should be remembrered that in the regions best suited to 
the production of Jumel cotton, such as Egypt and the south west of the 
United States, several years of persistent work were necessary before .suc- 
cess was attained. 

Should the French consumption of Jumel cotton go up, it is probable 
[HM] 
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that the North Africau crop, even if extended to the maximum, will always 
remain insufficient to meet it. In spite of the great French requirements in 
short staple cotton the growing of these varieties will have to be left to 
other French colonies, and Egyptian varieties will have to be specialised 
in ; it may even be that cotton growing in North Africa can be only transi- 
tory, having to give place to richer and more costly crops. This colony 
nevertheless will have helped to supply raw material for French industry, 
until other French colonies, which will become more suited economically to 
growing, this crop, may l^e able to take its place. 

Et39 - An Improved Type of Cotton for the South of British India. — kottur, g. i, 

(Cotton Supervisor, Southern Division, Bonabay Presidency), in The Agricultural Journal 

of India, Vol. XIV, Part. I, pp 1 65-1 67. i pi. Calcutta-l^ondon, Jan., 1019. 

Cotton is the most important crop in the black soil tract of the Southern 
Maratha Country (Dekkan) and covers a very large area in the districts of 
Dharwar, Belgaum, and Bijapur of the Bombay I^residency. The adjoining 
cotton-growing areas in the Madras Presidency and in the Native States of 
Kolhapur, Miraj, Sangli, Hyderabad, and Mysore present similar physical 
features and grow the same variety of cotton. The problems for solution 
in connection with cottem are, therefore, the same for the whole of this tract. 

Excej)! for a small area under Dharwar- American cotton, the whole 
of this tract grows a variety of Gossypiim h&rhaceim, known in the local 
vernacular as iowan-hatU. It is botanically identical with Broach cotton, 
but agriculturally it differs in many points. It is a late sown cotton produc- 
ing seed}" kapa$ only ^ of which is lint. The latter reaches the spinners 
under the name of Kumpta cotton, which ranks high in the list of long-staple 
de^i c:)tton'>. In India there arc few long-.staple cottons atid these are in 
danger of being ousted b> short-staple varieties. In the Southern Maratha 
Country, however, conditions are unfavourable to tht growth of short- 
stapled varieties, and the tract is recognised as essentially a long-staple tract. 
Attempts to introduce other long staple cettons wvre made and cross-fer- 
tilisation also w'as tried, but without success. Selection from the local 
variety jowari hatti w’as therefore the only sure method left. 

What are the characteristics of the local jowan hatti cotton ^ It is sown 
in August-September and is ready for the first picking by February -March. 
It is a stunted plant wdth a small average outturn of kapas per acre and a 
low ginning |K‘rcentage (25 %). The average outturn of kapas is taken at 
320 lb. per acre giving 80 lb. of lint. The staple, though long, is uneven 
and often w^eak. These defects gave an indication as to the directions in 
which improvement was indicated. 

A study of the local cotton shows there are two distinct types to be 
found, the erect type and the bushy type*. The erect type is characterised 
by the meagre development of limbs and vegetative branches and the strong 
development of fruiting branches. Continued ^field tests have shown the 
superiority in yield of this erect type, and by selection a plant has been got 
which yields 12 % more kapas than the local unselected cotton ; a kapas 
which yields 12 % more lint than the local kapas, and lint which is valued 
at 5 % more than the best Kumpta cotton. 


[llSg-ll3»] 
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It is proposed to multiply and distribute seed of this improved type, and 
it is believed by this means the economic condition of the cotton growers 
will be materially improved and the spinning value of the Kumpta cotton 
will be enhanced. ^ 

1140 - Study on the African ^Da’* Hemp {Hibiscus cannsbinus); its Value 

for Paper Making . Heim, P , Mairod, I,., aud Morbau, F.f in Bulletin de VOfftce 

Colonial, Year XII, No. 136, pp. 247-258. bibliography of 14 works, and No. 137, pp. 

321-341, 2 pi , Pans-Melnn, Apr. and May 1919. 

The writers studied Da of the Soudan district hemp leaved ketmie = 
Guinea hemp == Hibiscus cannahnus) of the Malvaceae family, which grows 
wild apparently in various- parts of West Africa, and of which there exist 
several forms cultivated in the Niger and Bani valleys whic'h are doubtless 
identical varieties with those defined by the bobmists ot British India. They 
show its geographical distribution and vernacular names in the various 
regions where it grows, the vaneties in the Niger valley and in IiidiA, and 
cropping conditions in thw' Niger valley (cultivation, harvesting, retting 
and yields). 

In West Africa as in Biitish India, Da is a fibrous cultivated plant which , 
which, alter cotton, is most used locally for purposes w hich tlie w^riters de- 
scribe in detail. In spite of the large local consumption, in lOJ^^Upper 
Senegcil-Nigeria exported 5 tons of fibre Investigations have show^n 
that about the same period buyers could be found lor important quantities 
of Da at 50 to 100 francs |K?r kilogram o i f , according to (jiiality, a slight 
extra payment being gi\en for Da grown on dry ground. The export of 
Da provides a material jiridlt, seeing that the prices in force in the Niger 
and Bani production t'eiitres liefore the wdx were from 15 to 20 francs in 
years of normal crops. 

Ore hiuidred kg. ol dry Da stenr yield 18 to 20 kg. of fibre. In additiim 
the central cylindei of the steni, wh Ch is left over after jetting, yields 3b 
to 38 kg of paper cellulose. The seed, ot wdiich you to looo kg. are obtained 
for e\ery Ion of dry fibre, has been shown on close investigation to contain 
17 to 2<' of an oil suitable for food and soap inanufacturf*. The residue 
of oilcake is also of iiiteiest as a cattle food and as a manure, on account 
of its nitrogen content. 

Th(‘ writers studied Da at the Laboratoire general des riodiictions 
coloniaks'' in regard to its value tor paper making, and the following are 
their concluMons - - 

(1) Chemical amilysis of Da fibn^ shows a content of 70 % of fairly 
pure cellulo^'C and 28 of a lignin along with mineral matter and wax in 
small (juantities 

(2) Teclmical trials showed a diminution in the theoretical yield to 
55 % of so-eallcd pajK r cellulose, 01 a loss of about 15 %. These tests gave 
a rough pajici, vcr\ white*, of good appearance, n{ medium firmness, fairly 
porcus and with satisfactory resistance to pulling, tearing and rubbing. 
This yield is practic‘all\ the sani^ as is got generally with fibres, w'hich va- 
ries from 50 to 70 according to the purity of the product in question. 
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(3) This favourable impression is confirmed by the micrographic study 
of the pulp : the fibres, which the different treatments have neither swelled 
up nor deformed, appear to have the suppleness and solidity necessary for 
the preparation of a good paper pulp, while their felting power (o 008), 
very satisfactory, classes them with bamboo, jute and even alfa grass. 

(4) Chemical determinations made on the pulp showed that the fibre, 
purified by previous rettinc, more or less coarse, it is tnie, nevertheless 
requires a fairly strong treatment on account of the resistence of its lignin 
constituent to the chemical reagents. 

The impression left by all the laboratory tests is therefore quite in fav- 
our of the UvSe of I)a fibre for paper-making, and it is to be hoped that in- 
dustrial application, using a laige bulk of the material, vi ill finall> bear out 
the initial research. Fioni an economic pe nt of view, however, it would not 
pay to extract cellulose from Da fibre, since far more lemnnerativr openings 
are available in TO]je making and spinning 

Htnce it a]q:)ears that the only ti'^e will be 

{a) bather of the whole j)lant gr<r*vn for its oilseeds, which yield 20% 
of an oil suitable for food or soup im’king. 

(b) Or of the waste combing*' of the fil)re used along with jute in the 
manufacture of fibre, cording, sacking, c^tc 

(c) Or of the residue'* and waste of manufactuud material — old 
sacks, old cording, etc. — when this textile will ]ye used in quantity in 
French industry. 

Under tljese conditions, provided a sufficient and regular supply weie 
forthcoming Da w ould be an interesting source of raw material for the paper- 
making iudiistrv 

1 14 1 - Growing of Sisal Hemp In Sicily. - \\ iutaker, a i s , n Ooihutno di btadi ed 

Informnztom del K Giardino colonuile di Palermo, Vol IV, Nos 3-i, pp 135-1 54, 2 ligb. 
ralemio, igu) 

Several writers have declared that sal hemp snr?//n«) can Ixi 

grown in Sicily, Init it cannot be said that theie has been a complete series of 
practical trials, from planting to pieparalion of the products at the factory 
and their delivery on the quay for export, wdiieh could give this opinion the 
indisputiible backing of fact However this m*i> be, what has lx.'en done 
up to the prc'-ent and tlie knowledge ol Sicilian cqnditions ])ermit the esti- 
mate that the sjsal lienip industry is above all possible and profitable 011 the 
uncultivated and arid lands. The writei was the first, after several years, 
to try the cro]) on a large scale, with >ouiig plants supplied to him by the 
‘ K. (iiardino coloniale '' of Palermo, in the island of San Pantaleo near 
Marsala, and then in the Marsala district. The date at w^hich /I. i^tsahna 
was introduced into the Palermo Colonial (kirdens is unknown. I<ater on, the 
writer obtained other plants from different localities near Palermo and finallv 
a thousand living plants from the colony of Erythrea, so that at present he 
has about 50 00( plants already big, besnles these in his nurseries. 

The writer advises planting in squares at two yard distances and on 
well worked land. The first year hoeing is neoei^sary, and irrigating a few 

[ff4C«fl4l] 
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times is very beneficial. The second year moderate irrigating is also useful 
(too much would rot the roots^, and then hoeing will be all that is required. 
In the island of San Pantaleo the plants came up slowly the first 2 years 
but, once above the ground, they grew rapidly, so that in the 4th year the 
leaves were an average length of 4 ft. 3 in. and in the 5th year about 4 ft. ii in., 
which would appear to be the maximum length in Sicily. Flowering began 
the 7th year, which shows the life of . 4 . stscUana is from 7 to 9 years, while 
on more arid land it would probably be q to 12 or 13 years. The annual 
yield is 25 to leaves per plant. With a yield of 25 leaves per plant per 
annum, at pre-war cost of labour and at a selling price of 30 pounds sterling 
per ton (at par), the writer estimates the profit from this crop at 
250 lire (£10 at par) per hectare (2 acres approx), The qtiality of 
Sicilian fibre appears to be excellent. 

Trials at growing A, stsahfta have been made in several parts of the 
island, apparently with satsfactory results in the coastal belt but poor in 
the interior, at a certain altitude (it seems undesirable to go above about 100 
metres in altitude, though the plant grows at higher levels, even in Ligurian 
gardens). Hail on the island does not damage the leaves, and the occasional 
slight frosts bause only little or no loss. On the other hand, the young 
tender leaves have a terrible enemy in the common snail, which is captured 
by hand. ^ 

Before the war, the machinery for extracting the fibre of sisal hemp 
came from abroad but n )w a patented fibre-extractor is made in Palermo at 
the works of the engineei Fileccia Since some time back in P^'.rythrca, the 
machine invented and made by M Santi Raftaele of A‘^maT.i has been in 
use, and seems to work well, while it does not cost much 

1142 - Bowstring Hemp (Sa/isei^/era) and its Industrial Applications. ~ MArrei, 

if E , m BolUttino di Siudt e Informiz ont del R (lUirdtnaC nlomalc di /*u /rr mo, Vol IV, 

Vo. 5 pp 163 iSj, bibhoRr of 8 vorks J\ilcnno, loio 

X j) to the present over 70 species of San^evte^a ha\e been descrilied 
(the writer vi\es the list ot them and names their habitat) nlmost all 
utilisable for their fibr<* Sc'veral are alread> grown on a huge ^cale , others, 
grown ex])erimcntally, ha\e gi\<m results that lead to the h<>])e they mav 
Ix^ multij>lied and vsddely distributed In iQcj (G6 r6mK, I. .ind I.ABROY, 
O , Sur la collection de Sunseviera des Serres du Mu'^eum, Bulleirn du 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, Vol IX, p. 1^7 Paris, 1903) 21 species of 
Sauseviera were growing at the Museum of Natural History in Paris, in 
IQ15 (Brown, N E, Sajjscviera, A Monograjih of all the Known St^ecies, 
Royal Botanu Gardens, Kcu\ Bulletin of Mtscdlaneons Infotmation, p. 185, 
1915) at the Botanic Gardens at Kew, England, there were 43 species 
growing. 

It was first thought to utilise in industry the natural reserves found 
especially in Africti, but this idea had to l>e given up for many localities, 
either because the reserves were far from easily accessible places, or on 
account of the small number of plants growing closely, etc. However, better 
results have been got by growing the plants, as they easily adapt themselves 
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(os do all the species) to different climates, are not exacting, resist 
drought, etc., multijiy easily (by sowing, planting slips, fragments of 
rhizomes and even pieces of leaves), develop rapidly (much more rapidly 
than Agave), etc. 

In the Italian colonies there are also several species of Sanseviera. In 
Erythrca there grow plentifully 5 . abyssinka'i^. E. Brown (= S. gutneensis 
Schweinf., not Wild) ; 5 . Ehrenbergii Schweinf. ; 5 . Erythraeae Mat. 
(= S, cylindrica Schweinf., not Bojer). In Italian Somaliland (Benadir) 
there are many varieties : — S. abyssinica N. E. Brown ; S. conspicua 
N. E. Brown ; S. Ehrenbergii Schweinf. ; S. Powelli N. R. Brown ; 5 . rorida 
I^anz ; and some other species not yet identified. 

The Krythrean species were experimented with by BAnDRATi, who re- 
marked the good quality of the fibre and the ease with which it could be 
extracted. The cost of cutting and transporting the wild plants to the 
factory is so high that it is better to cultivate them.. It is proposed 
as suitable fcr the Arghezana valley, where there is a railway and where 
Sanseviera is already abundant. 

In view of their geograpllical distribution, it seems that sex eral species 
of Sansemera could be growni with success in Sicil}’^ for industrial puiqjoses. 
The Botanic Gardens of Palermo grows the following sj)ecies, which are quite 
resistant in the open without shade . - - S. Dawet Stapf. ; 5 . Perroiit Warb. ; 
5 . rorida Lanz ; and several other species as yet not identified. 
The author advise*^ ex|:)erimenting for Sicily, south Italy and T/ibki with 
the species which ])enctrate most towards South Africa {angnsti flora ; 
bracteata ; cylindrica ; descrii ; grandts ; longi flora ; patula ; Pearsonh ; 
rhodesiana\ SUtckvi; suhsbicata; sulcata : lh*mhergti, ihvr^iflor t), with 
those which grow on the high mountains of tropical Africa [Volkciisit), etc. 

1143 - The ” Luc binh ** Plant, utilisable as a Textile and foi Paper Making, in 
the Far East. see Xo ol this Rinat 

1144 - Bamboos at Tonkin, used in Paper Manufacture. — chivaiip.r, at g , m 

the Bulletin a^ncole dr VlnstitiU ^arnti/iqut dr Sat'^on Year I, No 6, pp iHS 190. 
SfiiK'on, June, n)i9 

Tlic manufacture of paper has given rise to a very interesting industry 
in Tonkin. This industr\ is ot especial interest as it utilises a raw ma- 
terial very abundant in Indo-Chma, namely, bamboos. But the production 
is unlimited, and henceforth it i- necessary to consider the industry as 
a whole, the storage, and the export trade, before dealing with still larger 
quantities. Two paper mills, one at Dapeau, the other at \’ietri, have 
been working for the last two vears, and the fonner will in a short 
time be capable of ]‘roducing 150 tons of paper per month, and the 
latter, 250 tons. 

The author (Director of the “ Institut Scientifique de vSafgon, Lochin- 
cliine ") wished to discover the s])ecies chiefly employed, and his collaborator, 
M. F. Fnni'RY, took the matter in hand some months ago. The plants, 
which it has not been posdble to identify scientifically, through lack of 
botanical materials, are found chiefly in tropical and sub-tropical regions, 
and are very numerous. 
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In i()i3, according to the monograph by E. G. Camus, the npmbex of 
recognised species exceeded 485 ; in 1896, J. S. Gambur described 180 
species indigenous to India only. 

In Indo-China, apart from certain species studied by B.vlansa, very 
little is yet known. Until now, only lists of local popular names have been 
made which unfortunately have no doaimentary value. M. Camus enume- 
rates 30 si)ecies, classified botanically, and which are found in Indo-China 
or in the neighbouring countries, but these are dealt with very btiefly, 
and their number will some day probably be tripled or quadrupled. These 
studies were interrupted by the death of M. Camus, and the author has 
«ipplied himself to the investigation of Indo Chinese bamboos. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the scarcity of bamboo-flowers, the information has been 
difficult to collect. With regard to utilisation for paper-making, after nn- 
merious trials many ‘pecies had to be discarded, particularly spiny 
kmboo*', those with ^olid culms (males), those with closely-set, wadl- 
dc\'eloped node , and dwarf species. 

Accoiding to M. Flet^ry, only varieties that are hollow* and with long 
internodes can be utilised tor paper manufacture. These are called by I\u- 
ropeans female bamboos and by the Annamites, Xua The male 
bamboos have too many nodes and are too solid. 

Tliree species are emplo}ed at the Vietri mill: -- ^ 

i) ''Xu-a-dai'' Large culmed, very thick; this is rarely 
used as the price is high aud the natives use it for other purposes ; the cost 
is Si. 50 per 100 kg. 

(2) “ Xu-a-bay - Of average hollowness; the variety chiefly em- 
ployed and of best value ; the cost is .^c.65 per 100 kg; the natives sell the 
bamboo in bundles of 7 (7 bay ” locally, hence, the popular name). 

(3) Xu 4 -tep ” — Small culmed, well set, maximum diameter 
2 cm Cost ?o.20 per loo kg. 

All these species grow in fairly large quantities in the neighbourhood 
of Flcuve Rouge and its tributaries, in the provinces of Tuy cn-Quang 
and of Xui-bay. This authoi thinks that they belong to the genus Banh 
bnsa and Den (inn dim ns. 

Transport is eftected by means of the “ sampan" to the Vietri mill, 
which is situated on the river bank. 

It is e\ident that these wild s})ecies wall become more and more rare if 
they are used indefinitely without taking sto])s towaids reproduction. 

biological .study should be made as soon as possible, to discover 
how they I’an be rejmiduced and the ty])e of soil and treatment best 
adapted tn theii gn;wth. 

1145 - African Da” Hemp(///£riEcirs cannAbinus) as an Oil-producing Plant. 

— »See No i r of this Rei iew. 

xz40-> Possibilities of Growing Sugar Cane in Morocco.— rigotard, h . . in jmfmi 

d^AvricuUure PraUqne, Year UXXXTIJ, New-Series, Vol. XXXII, No jo, pp. 591-502. 

Paris August 21, 1010. 

Morocco ajipears to be a countr}^ that might be suitable for sugar-cane 
growing on a certain ^cale. As this crop has already been grown in the 
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and climatic conditions seem favourable it is advisable that serious 
attempts should be made. The writer points out the advantages of such a 
crop aud the useful purpose to be served by initiating trials to be carried 
out by the tanners co-operating with the official agricultural boards and 
with the agricultural experiment stations. 

1147 " Oultivatton and Value of the Wormwood used lathe Manufheture of Vermouth. 

— BoUettxno deU* Assocuiztone ttaham ProPtanh mdictn \h,arotmtiche id alire w/i/i, Year 
IL No. 7 - PP* 97-IOO. MllaHi July, 1919. 

To flavoul vermouth three species oi .hfmtsw are used, along with 
many other ^ubitance^ : mountain w'ormwood (^ 4 . vallesiaca), small worm- 
wood [A, p(yni%ca)y and cominou wormwood (A. Ah^tnihum). The 
quantities of flower cymes absorbed annually by the Italian vermouth 
industry are, respectively for the 3 speciei: * 3 to 4 tons, 8 tons, 20-30 tons. 

The A. vallesidia grows on the dry slopes of the central part of the 
Aosta Valley, at 600-1000 metres, and in Switzerland in the Valais district. 
Indiscriminate picking has caused it almost to disappear from Italy. 
It is grown from seed , the fruit sets at the end of October and the fallen 
seeds germinate on the spot tlu* following spring. Hence, once sown, 
plants continue to grow for several years 

A pontica is native to central and western Europe and the Caucasus. 
It is perennial. lu Italy it is at present gtown to a slight extent every- 
where but not in sufficient quantities % the country's coiihnmption. It 
grows on all soil*^, both on the mountains and on the plains It is propa- 
gated by stocks, in lines, and benefits greatly by manuring 

.4 Ahmitlmm is most used but also ol lowest rank. It is fairly com- 
mon in the luourtamou'- districts all over Italy, even above 1500 nietios. 
It succeeds well r n light soil exjiosod to the sun, and is propagated by seed- 
ing and still better by suckers in spring The seed keep, iS germinating 
pf)wer for years The plant is ])erennial, but should be piotected from the 
rigouis of winter 

In adtlitioii, A. is common :ii Italy, glowing wild everywhere 

and largely used in popular medicines, 4 , marUima occurs all over Italy, 
especially in Tuscany. These aie exported to France and used there to 
denature cattle salt, making it more appetising 

1148 - Opium Poppy Cultivation Experiments in the Colonial Gardens at Palermo, 

— I^AZZARO, C , lu BolUUino dt Stiidi ed Informizwmdrl R Gtardmo colonu le di Palermo, 
Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4, pp. 219-221. Palermo, 1919. 

A trial plot of Papaver somniferum was made in 1917 and 1918 for^the 
production of opium, in the Palermo Colonial Gardens. Three seeding^ 
were carried ont in 1917, — on October 15, November 15 and Decem- 
ber 15. Flowering took place on April, 14* 24 and 30 respectively. Tap- 
ping wa« started 10 days after flowering, in the afternoons, and latex was 
collected in the mornings at sunrise. On the average about i kg. of opium 
was obtained from every 10.91 ares. Outwardly the opium appeared to 
be of good quality and contained 13.7 % morphine. It was therefore 
very rich in dkaloid, as the opiums of Smyrna and Constantinople contain 
8 to 12 %, while those of Persia, Egypt, India, etc. contain still less, 
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XX49 - CompMlthm of Hexieaa OlQdlOn* Buk. — La Ranista agriecia, VoL nr.NM. 

5 and 6, p. 223. Mexico, May i, 1919. 

Analj’^es, made by Prof. V. Casteixanos Quinteros, of samples of bark 
of red cinchona collected in Cordoba jEState of Vera Cruz), gave the toUow- 
ing results, in % : Total alkaloids 5.133, including : quinine 2.108 cincho- 
nidin 0.060, quinidine 0.015, cinchonin 1.912, unestimated alkaloids 1.037* 
The.se barks were not gathered at the period when they are richest in alka- 
loids, viz, shortly before flowering time. Hence the Me.xican product 
surpasses all the more the South American, which contains 4 to 5 % ^alka- 
loids, and it bears comparison with grey cinchona, which contains 5-6 %, 

1150 - Growing of Digitalis pirrpiirea)* — koch, q „ and russbll 

Butler, J., in American Journal of Pharmacy, Vol. XCl, p. 211, 1919; summarised 

in Journal de Pharmacte et de Chimte, Year III, Series 7 » Vol. XV, No. 3, pp, 91-92. 

Paris, August i, 191Q 

The blotting pai)er method gives good results in determining the \d- 
tality of digitalis seeds. To obtain digitalis plants under glass, the most 
economic method consists in sowing the seed directly in small pots ; 
when the plants arc 2 inches high, 3 or 5 plants are left per pot and let 
grow several weeks before transplanting to the open. 

Inorganic fertilisers increase the yield of digitalis on clay soils. The 
fertiliser giving the best result was a complete one containing 10 carbo- 
nate of lime, 8 kg. mono-calcium phosphate, 4 kg. sulphate of i)otash, 0 kg. 
nitrate ol soda, t kg. ‘^ulphate of magnesia. 

Nitrate of soda appears to be the most active constituent. For crops 
on sandy soil, mono-basic phosphate of lime is the fertiliser necessary 
Neither sulphate of magnesia nor ferrous suli^hate appear to increase the 
growth of digitalis, though the former may intensify the action of the di- 
gitalis. 


1 15 1 - The Inseetieidal Properties of Py rethrum einerariaefolium gunmei 
Florence compared with those of other Asteraoeae.— PAssBRINx,N.inNuovo(;w• 

na<e botamco italiawf, Vol. XXVI, No. i, pp. 30-45. Sancasciauo Val di Peso, Jan., 1919. 

During the last few years the growing of feverfew (Pyrethrum cinera- 
naejolium) has been tried in several parts of Italy. The results have 
generally been good as to the growt bof the plant and production of flower 
heads, but the insecticidal properties of the powder made from the.se have 
still to be confirmed. 

At Florence, the feverfew grew as luxuriantly in the deep cool soil of 
the plain (Botanic Garden of the Forestry Institute), as in limy, very dry 
and hilly soil (Orchard of the Scandicci Agricultural Institute). The 
flower heads (still at the button stage) used by the writer were from the For- 
estry Iiifetitute's crop. They were ground down, sifted and kept in 
glass vessels. The other aster flowers tried at the same time were treated 
in the same manner. The kinds of insects used in the inquiry were the 
common fly {Musca domestica), dog flea (CtenocephaJus canis) and the 
workers of a common species of ant {Cremaiogaster ^ciiteUaris). Five or 
ten insects of each species were put in of zoocc. flasks; in each flask 
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I dedgtam of powder was poured, slowly shaken up and kept under ob- 
servation. 

It was found that, of the Asteraceae tried, none equalled the feverfew 
(P. oinerariaefolium), lx>th as regards intensity and rapidity of action. It 
is not only the flower heads of this plant which are effective against the 3 
species of insects used, but also in less degree the leaves, stems and roots, 
the last being rather less effective than the others. The flowers, lea\ es, 
stems and roots of this plant, provided they are reduced to a fine powder, 
infallibly kill the insects chosen ^ox the experiment ; the difference is in 
the time required. 

Among the Italian Asteraceae' the following, in order of decreasing effi- 
ciency, had a fairly marked effect : P. Aohilleae, P. Parthenium and P. 
corymbosum. 

Dog fleas are destroyed, in a longer lime, by the ]x)wder of the flowers 
of Chrysanthemum Myconis, Anthemis tinctoria, Cola, Matricaria Cha- 
momilla and Santoltna Chamaecyparissus, On the ether hand these pow- 
ders have no effect on flies. Of the Cremotogaster, some are also inactive, 
while others are of slight efficiency. The action of Puheana dysenterica 
was uncertain. 

Powders of Chrysanthemum indtcum (flowers and leaves), A%ter tripo) 
hum, A. LinosyriSf Inula vtscosa and Ihrtncia tuber osti (flowers and roots- 
are quite inactive (i',. 

(i) In the 0/ PAirmicv, Vol. XCI, pp .*5 and 01 , 10, Mr R C.Roarth 

gives a list of 1 So plan which, according lo the authors from whom he collected his in- 
fonnation, p^jssess insecticidal properties. Some of the commonest, arranged in alphabetical 
order, are the following • Atlanlhwi nUmdulosai caterpillars crawling up this tree soon fall off 
paralysed and die — Atmntta muscanu u.sed for several centuries agair t flies — Anthemts 
Cotula and A, nobtlts , the flower heads dried and powdered jxjssess proiKTUes similar to those 
of feverfew: Dclphimum CansoUda an alctiholic tincture of the seed has btX'n successfully 
used against lice — D. Siaphysa^ ria - Pi.iny mentions the use of powder made of its seeds against 
lice — Eucalyptus (alobuus . the branches clear houses of mosquitos — Euonymus europaeus 
and E atropurpureus . the seeds are used against hci — Juglans ntj^ra a decoction of leaves 
applied to the hides of horses and other animals protects them from fly and other insect stingd; 
the same (lecoctitin sprayed on cotton plant leaves protects them from being eaten by insects — 
Ltnara vul ^arts ; the juice of the plant mixed with milk gives a liquid fatal to flies — Ltnum 
usttaUsstmum \ linseed oil, applied to the «kin, kills all parasites — Ly coper don Uovista: 
when rqx* is used in England to stupifv bees — Lycopersioon esculentum: the leaves, placed 
around fruit trees, keep insects away — Lystmachia nummularta: an infusion in the oU 
of leaves and flowers destroys insects and larvae infesting granaries — Nertum Oleander: the 
bark is used to destroy rats and insects — Ntcoftana Tabacum : the extract is well known as an 
insecticide — Rhinantkus CnsU^g illt : regarded as insecticide - -/Sicimus communts : the leaves^ 
contain a substance fatal to flics and other insects — Rosmarinus o^ctnalts : the branches keep 
moths from clothes — hambucus nigra : the leaves kill several spedes of insect pests — 2'amu 
communts : the root powdered has been recommended for destroying lice on childrens* heads — 
Tanaceium vuhare : the flowers have a stupifying effect on insects: in the north of England 
tansy powder is sold os a substitute for feverfew pt^wder — Tropaeolum majus ; planted near 
apple trees, it prevents parasites from attacking them — Veralrum album and V. vmde: the 
rhizomes and roots when pulverised are used as an insectldde — Journal de Pharmacte et dr 
Chimte, Year III, Series 7, Vol. 19, No. 3» PP- 309-3ii- May x, 1919 (Ed.) 
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attd earlier npecitig. Hxjsmann also believes that grafting increases fruit- 
fulness, the temporary obstruction seeming to have the effect upon the 
graft of making it produce more and finer fruit than on its own roots. 

The author, considering the matter to be worthy of investigation^ 
undertook experiments to throw light on the problem, in his plantations 
at Nasik (Bombay Presidency) 

Only four varieties of grapes are grown at Nasik : — Bhokari, a good 
cropper, much in favour and largely grown, Fakari, Sahibi and Hafsi or 
Kali, very vigorous growers, producing abundant foliage, but very shy bear- 
ers, less widely grown and with few vines in a plantation, though these 
varieties are decidedly superior. If grafting produced increased fruitful- 
ness the problem, according to the author, was to ascertain whether some 
of these shy bearers could be made to yield more and better fruit by graft- 
ing them on otlier stock. 

The authoi tlumght that Bhokari, being very prolific, might exert a 
favourable influence upon the scion. Also as Takari, Saliibi and Kali are 
very vigorous growers, producing abundant foliage — perhaps at the ex- 
pense of fruit — he thought he should be able to check this habit of vigorouS* 
growth by selecting a stock wdiich was a moderate grower by habit, such as 
Bhdkari. On these ct)nsiderations he made experiments asing Bhokari 
as sftKk. ^ 

From these experiments it appears that grafting the grape-vine does 
increase fruitfulness. The grafts give larger and closely set bunches. In some 
bunches the beiines attain normal size, wliile in others they are undersized^ 
The qualit\ of the fruit is not cluanged appieciably. The experiments were 
not conducted on a larce enough scale to sup]>ort the assertion, as a general 
projiosition, tliat grafting produces fnutfujuess, but indications are 
that it does produce increased fruitfulness. More experimental work is 
necessary to establish the facts and the author intends to continue such 
work next season 


1157 - Italian Varieties of Chestnuts* — Vigiani, J> ^ ia Lc Staziont spenmentaU ao^rattc 
tlaltam^ Vol. I#IT, Nos 5-6, pp 266-377. Modena, 1919 

The author observed that the chestnut tree could be greatly improved 
by systematic selection, whereas local types exclusiv cly are multiplied per- 
‘sistently. For selection w^ork it is of advantage to be able to have an exact 
and siilficient classification After summarising and criticising those of Tri- 
CAUP, PvssiRiNi, COAUXLI, Baoi.ioni, Ricct, and Lavimi:, and noting 
that tlie fruiting \ aricties may be divided into 4 groups . — i) for the 
production of first class chestnuts (early and late) ; 2) for ordinary consump- 
tion (commercial) j) for flour (of large yield) . 4) for farm stock feeding ; the 
author givTs liis classification based on the form of the fruit, as follows : — 


GHOOT 1 : OvaJ nut. (greater length than { ^*‘<*‘”* > = Fte* (e g marron). 

breadth). ^ StcHom: Conical apex (c. g Groasaia). 

GROOT n: 'bounded nuts (3 dimensions { Suites'. Flat apex (e. g. I.uccichente). 

*^***^^ ( SeeSton 4 : Conical apex (e. g. Kaggiolana). 
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Gitoup in : Oblong nuts (depth greater than 
length, not counting the remain? 
of the style. 


Section 5 : Rigid and sharp apex (e. g. Do- 
mestica). 

Siclion 6: Rounded apex (e. g. I'istolcse). 


In this way the 74 Italian varieties of chestnuts would be classified 
as under: 

Group I : Ovm. Chestnx'ts. 

Section i : Flai-upcx nuts ; — 

I. Marrone (Casentino) ; 2, Carrarese (Pistoia and Lucca Appenni- 
nes) ; 3. Marrone Pazzo (Monte Amiata) ; 4. Sarv^aiet (Mondovl) ; 
5. Frattoiia (Mondovi) ; 6. Ciria (Piedmont) ; 7. Rossarina (Mondovl) ; 
8 . Marrone di Antrodoco (Prov. of Aquila) ; 9. Ruena (Mondo^d) ; 
10. Spina lunga (Mondovi) ; ii. Ckntile Colombo (Cuneo) ; 12. Gentile 
VerJais (Mondovi) ; 13. Marrone di Garoglio (Cuneo) ; 14. Neiranda 
(Turin) : 13. Rossola (Bologna-Pistoia) ; 16. Fragonese (Casentino) ; 17. Mar- 
rone fiorentino (Monti Cimini) ; 18. Pelosello (Monti Cimini) ; 19 Lojola 
(Porretta-Lizzano) ; 20. Biancarina (Bologna). 

Section 2 ; Comical-upcx nuts : 

21. Grossaia (Lucca-Pistoia) ; 22. Pastinese (Pistoia, Monte Amiata, 
Lucca, Romagna) ; 23. Vitarina (Montagna Cotronese) ; 24 Pastorese 
(Montagna Cortonese) ; 25. Brandiglianp (Pistoia) ; 26. Patac (Upper Val- 
ley of Kllero) ; 27. Bastera (Mondovi) ; 28. Giapa<tra (Piedmont) ; 
29. Naii (Mondovi); 30. Crovi (Cuneo); 31. Gentil nero (Mondovi); 
32. Gentil rosso (Mondovi) ; 33. Marrone di Chiusa Pesio (Maritime Alps) ; 
34. Riare (Cuneo) ; 35. Grossolana (Granaglione). 

Group II : Roitndi:i» Chestnuts. 

Section 3 : liat-apiw nuts : 

j6. Mogliana (Pistoia) ; 37. Luccichente (JMonte Amiata) ; 38. Giug- 
giolana (Mugello) ; 39. Lnciani (Monti Cimini) ; 40. Lizzanese ^Roma- 
gna) ; 41. Pelose (Mondovi; ; 42. Ballotta (Tuscan Ap})enines\ ; 43. San- 
martine (Tuscan Appenmne^); 44. Cornere (Cuneo) ; 45. Sarvai di Buia 
(Mondovi) ; 46. Gabbiana (Mondovi) ; 47. Cite (Turin) ; 48. Moretlina 
(Civitella di Forli) ; 49, Selvatica Marronata (Casigna Romagna). 

Sectio^i 4 : Conical-npex nui<i : — 

50. Reggiolana (Ca.sentino, Mugello, Romagna) ; 51. Roggiolano (Mon- 
tagna Cortonese) ; 52. Culabianca (Piancastagnaio-Amiata) ; 53. Litcchese 
(Piancastagnaio Amiata) ; 54, Bastardo rosso (^^onte Amiata) ; 55. Roma- 
gnolo ^(Pistoia) ; 56. Buttala (Mondovl) ; 57. Ceppa (Emilia) ; 58. Marrone di 
Napoli; 59. Biancola (Bologna); 60, Borgarola (Emilia); 61. Bustana (E- 
milia) ; 62. Bastarda (Emilia) ; 63. Nerattina (Emilia) ; 64. Pelosa (Emilia) ; 
65. Moretta (Emilia). 

Section : 5 Ri^id and sharp-apex nuts : — 

66. Domestica (Monte Amiata) ; 67. Frorabola (Emilia-Pistoia) ; 
68. Rossa (Upper Valley of Tanaro, Mondovi) ; 69. Fusera (Mondovi) ; 
70. Borga (Mondovi) ; 71. Gaggia (Mondovi) ; 72. Spicchio d'Aglio (Mon- 
dovi) ; 73. Primaticcia (Mondovi). 
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in conversion at J3 i^er cent., it would give a total of 865 000 000 s. feet 
for 8 years, or an annual average total consumption of 108 000 000 super- 
ficial feet (approximately) 

If the rate of consumption is maintained at this average, and if the 
rem lining supplies ot white pine are all available for milling, they will last 
another mne years Even if the consumption is taken at the estimate sup- 
phes In the Lands D apartment - viz , 92 000 000 superficial feet — the 
white -pine reserves will be exhausted m a httle over 10 years The posi- 
tion IS, therefore serious and the dairying industry is justified in focussing 
atttntion on a matter that so vitally affects its interests 

The following recomraandations have been submitted to the Govern- 
ment . — 

1) riiil the O )vi rnemeut sliouhl determine without dtlaj what its politj m rt^furd 
to forestry Rtnerallv is to be, as is it impracticable to pursue lu regard to white pine a i>o- 
licy difltreut from thit applied to the other timbers of New Zealand If the Govern- 
ment (lettrmitu s up ni a p dicy of seientitic conservation and afforestation, a course which 
the Boaid strongly recommends, no tmie should be lost in giving effect to such decision Un- 
til the Government s decision be irnved at, is is recomnit uded th it thf various Commissioners 
of Crown lands should meet pcrl<>hcally and decide on .1 polny to be pursu^ in regard 
to lea'iing, or witholding from sak or lease the reixiiiumg blocks of timbi r on Crown lands. 

2) That the Dun Division of the Agneultur il Deiiartment be lequesttt to make ex- 
haustive tests with various nitive and impoited woods with a view to determining their suit- 
ability us Hub-.titutcs for white pine butter boxes 

3) Thit a bonus be offered for a suitiblc substitute manufactuied at reasonable price 
d That all differuitial treatment of white pine in the m*itter of freights on railway# 

should be removeel This would mean an increase m the freight iatei» now paid on white pine 
5) That the Austi Uuui vkiveinmciil be approached with a view to re iriangement of its 
impoit duties on New Zealand timbers, in otdei that the diffeicntial treatment accorded 
to white pine should be removed and other NTew Zealand tnnbi rs be placed on an equality 
with il 

Further urgent representation have been made by interested par- 
ties for the absolute prohibition of the export of white-june timber, so as 
to conserve existing supplies for New Zealand's sole use , and regulations 
hive he*en gizzetted having for their object the control of the export 
trade, the fixing of prices for timber for local use, and the gradual diminu- 
tion of exports to prevent the depletion and utter exhaustion of the New 
Zeiland forests 

iz6o Researches on some Conifers in the Rocky Mountains^ U. S. A. — suoworth, 

(r B (Dendrologist), in S Department of A ^r%cuUure Bulletin 'iso 680, Contribution 
from the forest berv , Profess Paper, 45 pp , 1 3 pi , 0 maps Washington, iyi8 
A (leiidrological stiid\ of the Tamarack \^xq\x — Latix larictna (Du 
Roi), Koek , westtru Larch — Lanx (KCidentuhs Nnttall , alpine larch 
= I tDn I \ aUii Pailatoie , and other forest species of the Rocky Mount- 
auis Western hemlock — Tsufia hetetophyJIa (Raf) Jsargent . mountain 
hemlock ~ Mertensiana (Bong) Sargent, Douglas fir ~ Pseudo- 

tSffUa tautolui (Voir) Britton , incense cedar = Libocedrus deettnens Torrey ; 
Western red ciehi - Th tui f^luata D Don, western veu ~ Taxu^bu- 
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Vflolta Nultall. The characteristics, families, forest habitat and geogra- 
phic distribution of these plants are indicated, with an anah^c key to the 
genera and species. An apt>endix gives the publications issued on the 
subject by the TJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 

iz6r - For the Development of the Cork Industry In Portugal. Dtarw do Gov/rno, i 

No 1 86 , p. If, 56 I^iabon, Aus^iist 2 6, nn8 

Decree No. 4745 ot \ugust 20, 191K, provides tint the following 
facilities and premiums shall be allowed to factories abready existing or 
which will b(‘ set up in the future in Portugal with the intention ot deve- 
loping there the Ci*rk iiidus^r\ , while specialising in the growth of products 
having the greatest commercial value — 

Exemption from import duties ol machines and implements intended 
for cork working. 

Free grant of laud belonging to the State for the installation ol facto- 
ries intended for cork working. 

Production bonus at the late of i to 5 miheis (>6o francs at far) per 
ton of cork treated, to ]>e divi^Vdmp in proportion to the commercial \a- 
lue of the products manufactured. 

Bonuses of merit to the concessionaires of patents for new uses tor 
cork or patents in new industries, in relation to the progress of the coik 
industry. 

Export bonu'-es to be fixed per ton of cork worked up, in proportion 
to the commercial value of the products exported. 

Reduction of 20 % on the rates for land and sea transport controlled 
by the State 

Reduction of 20 on the storage rates in the warehouses of all the 
seaports of the continent. 

1162 - Experiments in Afforestation in Morocco. — main, r, in Journal (i\i^ncuUuu 

pratique, Year lyXXXIII, Xew Strict, Vol XXXII, No 2;, pp Haris, \uflr 7$ 

i90> 

Except lor the important forest blocks near the Atlas mountains and 
even in the lieart of the mountains, up to the present almost the only shrub 
vegetation known in Morocco was the Mamora and Zaers stands of cork 
trees and the forest (if it may be called so) of iron wood in the Mogadoi 
district (i). Everywhere else the Arabs on one hand and wild animals on 
the other had soon made every trace of trees disappear, and the greater 
part of Morocco knowm until the last few yaars had a characteristic denuded 
appearance. 

Since 1912 the author began, first in Chaouia and then in the Sebu dis- 
trict, to establish nurseries of various species to find ont which had a rapid 
growth and was suitable for partial afforestation. He has not been able to 
follow the trials made in Chaouia, almost entirely on eucalyptus, but on 

(i) As regards the forest resources of Morocco, espedally cork oaks, etc., see R,, 
April, 1919, No. 475. (Ei). 
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the other band he has no^ prectse data on those earned ont in the Sebu 
region winch are bcginmrg to get beyond the expenmental stage 

Tbe eucalyptus, chiefly on account of its lapid growth on fresh soils, 
has held first preference The author at present has round one of Ins famis- 
tics a small tucal}ptus wood of fine growth The following species have 
been tned Lucalypius Clobulm, E rostrata, E vinttnahs, E amygada- 
Una, E fohiista, E cxinodora, and £. cor\nocalvx 

The E lostrata is the one which appears to thnve far best ou the banks 
of the stream where it was planted ^edings made in 191 j transplanted 
in I9i<j ga\e in 1919 trees over a dozen ^^rds high and measuring J5 to 
-6 inches m circumference at \ V| ft from the grcuiid 

2 (tlobnlvh cime on well but seems to grow more slowly Of +he E, 
Yobusta only some plants survived , the y are, however, of good appearance. 
F iimniahs is leprsented b> a few specimens only, of much smaller girth 
at the same age There is nothing to be remarked about the others, whose 
growth IS a\erage 

The author hd not get good results watli bamboos (Phyllo:>tady^miUs, 
Bambusa macrocuLnis Phyll aurta), but he expects to make .1 nw tnal 
next aiitumii 

The poplai ^ Popxdus alba) is almi st indigenous to Morocco, but it does not 
apj^ar that the epeamens studied ty the author grew very i]nicklv The 
ash (/ ntxixvi<! exahtor) grows well ^1 h tan innd, various acacias [Aca 
eta lophaniha and A florxbunda chiefly), Myopontm pictum and the carob, 
all native or long acchmatisecj, gU)W admirably without any special care 
(.)! the conilers, several trials were made but in general they werr not 
verv remarkable There is no hmgtr trace of bequoia sewperutten^ and 
PxiM^ instgms, but the juniper (] itmpervH virgimana^ ind express ^Cupres- 
su^ honzonialib) suivived well and promise to develop normally 

The writer hopes his e\ imple will lie followed and Morocco will be re- 
afforested as much <is possible 

1x63 Canadian Resources In PulpWood 2 ht. Bo ird of juk journal \\ 1 c (x s \ 

No 11x8, p *>42 I/^ndoD, 1918 

According to a paper read by the Director of the Dominion Forestry 
Branch to the Technieal Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion in Mareh, the Canadian forests, being of northern types, include a 
large pioportion of conifeis and in tbe forest east of the Rocky Mountains 
there is a special predominance of spruce and balsam fir This predomin- 
ance IS shown from the faet that spruce and balsam hr form over mnety 
per cent of the pulp wood cut m Canada, and that they form forty-five 
per cent of the cut of lumber The speaes used m the making of pulp 
and paper in Canada are spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, jack pme, poplar 
and tamarack 

$f>nuc — Tht Ciuadian ••piuc<«' include ti\f hpccKs Red spruce a) , white 

9pruce {P canadtenst}>) , bl i k spruce {P manna) nn s]»nice (P Engdmannt) , and 

'Spruce {P mUhemi ) The tirst three named are thi cpecits found in Eastern Canada 
and the last two urc found in British Coinmb a 
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The black and the red f^pruces ore found from Nova Scotia westward into Quebec almost 
to the border of Ontario and the white and the block spruces through northern Quebec^ On- 
tario and the prairie provinces to the Rocky Moimtair^. In general, these species arc not dif- 
ferentiated in the manufacture ot pulp and paper but bU ck spruce is heavier than white anp 
gives a greater yield of pulp per cord. There is marked difference between trees grown on 
well drained soils and those grown in the undrained muskegs, black spnice being the species 
which is generally found in the latter conditions. 

Bngclmaun spruce resembles white spruce very closely and is differentiated mainly by 
botanical characteristics or those luff uenced by climate. Sitka spruce is a coast specieb and 
is found in a belt c«:ceding thirty to forty miles m width on the Pacific Coast oi British Co- 
lumbia. It is the lutgcsl in size of the Ciinadian spruces, being found up to sixty inches in 
diameter The large clear timber required tor ticroplane manufacture can best be obtained 
from this species and it is now being used for this purpose and may possibly be retained lar- 
gely for such use in the luture. 

The other spruces on well drained soils may reach twenty-four to thirty-six inches in dia- 
meter but would more generally average between ten and eighteen inches in diameter and 
from seventy to eighty feet in height. In the muskegs or poorly drained lands the diameter 
rarely exceeds nine inches. 

The spruces are particularly well adapted for pulp tind paj^er making, the colour of the 
wood being white and the fibre a suitable length. The average length of the fibre in spruce 
is three millimetres. Spruce contains less resin than any other conifer and such as there 
is not in sufficient quantity to present any difliculty in the process of manufacture. 

Fir. — Balsam fir is represented in Canada by four species ; Etistem fir (Abies balsamea ) ; 
lowland fir (A. grandts) ; aimibilis fir (A. amabiUs) ; and mountain fir (A. lasiocarpa). The 
first species is the only one found in Easleru Canada anditsrcvnge is westward to the Yukon. 
The other specie occur only in British Columbia The eastern spcci“b is used largely for the 
making oi pulp and paper and is now accepted generally for the puipose with spruce. The 
colour of the wood is white, the fibre length almost equal to that of spruce, but the resin con- 
tent is greater than in spruce and is of a more troublesome caracter. 

Hemlock. — There are two species of hemloi'k in Canada ; the eastern hemlock (Tsuga ca* 
naifc«.sis)andthe western hemlock (T heterophylla). The former is found in eastern Canada 
but has not a fur northern lange. Hemlock forms only 4 to 7 per cent, of th. wood 
used for pulp making in Canada. It is, however, much more largely used in the United 
States, forming fourteen per cent of the quantity ot pulp-wood used and ranking next to 
spruce. As far as the qualities of the fibre arc concerned, hemlock i.s well suited for the 
making ot pulp, but the dark-coloured wood reciuires more intensive bleaching treatment. 
It is especially suitable for coloured wrappings 

Pine. — Jack piue {Finns Banksiana) in used in small quantity by pulp mills. Its rongw 
Is the whole of the northern part of Canada, and it is generally found ou light, sandy lands. 
Its fibre is ol about the same length as that of balsam fir. It has a much larger amount of re- 
sin and so requires an alkaline treatment (sulphate process instead of the acid sulphite). It 
is very suitable for kraft papers. With the development of the practice of the chipping and 
baling of pulp wood for sale jack pine should be used much mure extensively, as it can be pro- 
duced in this form in large quantities as a by-product of the sawn tie industry. 

Poplar. — Aspen poplar (Papulus tremuloides) was the first wood used for paper making, 
but although it is perlnips the most widely spread species in Canada, it is used to a very small 
extent. The difficulty of transport owing to the wood not being readily floatable, and the 
shortness of the fibre, which affects the strength ol the paper, prevent a more extensive use 
of this wood under present conditions. 

Hardwoods, — Of the hardwoods none are at present being used In Canada for pulp 
making, and the only ones which occur in sufficient quantity to make their use a possible fac- 
tor of any importance are birch, maple and be^h. The wood of all of them is short-fibred, 
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however, and It is probible that thcv wdl be tound more valuable for other use**. In the Unit- 
ed States these three species form little over i percent <»fthe total wood consumed for the 
mskltic ni jmlp 

Types of Forest — The forest of the Maritime Provinces and of the 
Province of Quebec south of the St. Lawrence River, are placed in a type 
designated Acadian. It is generally a mixed type of hardwood and coni- 
fers, the principal hardwoods being birch, beech and maple, and the coni- 
fers red and white spruce and balsam fir. White pine at One time formed a 
considerable part of the stand, but now forms only a minor part. On the 
higher locations the type becomes purely coniferous, as, for instance, in 
the (raspe peninsula. 

Along the St I<awrence River is a type now mainly composed of hard- 
woods which it is not necessary to consider from the present point of view. 
The Laurentian type covers most ot the southern watershed of the Lauren- 
tiau formation in Ontario and Quebec, and is the great timber area of east- 
ern Canada. This type includes a mixture of hardwoods and coniferous 
species, with the hardwoods decreasing going northwards Hjjftil almost 
pure coniferous forests are found. The great white pine tinaber belt of 
Canada is in this region, and in it is also the largest area of spruce lands and 
the greatest development ot pulp production. 

North of the Laurentian type lies a tract stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, designated the >ub-Arctic type, which is further di\ided 
into a southern and northern. This is a type composed of black and white 
spruce, balsam fir, jack pine, tamarack and poplar, but in the northern 
division the balbam fir disappears. As the Rocky Mountains are reached 
and westward, jack pine is repla }ed by lodgepole piue, and balsam fir by 
mountain fii, 

T>"pes in British Columbia. — In British Columbia there is greater 
variety in species, and a number of types may be distinguished. The 
southern mountain type and the coast type are the most important, 

I'lie coast type includes a strip along the Pacific Coast not more than 
fifty miles in width, except near the southern boundary of the l*rovinces, 
and in this strip tlie big timbers are found. The chief species are the Doug- 
las fii, western hemlock and cedar (Thuva pheata), which reach a magni- 
ficent development Mingled with these are giant fir, Sitka spruce, and 
cypress or yellow cedar. In the northern part on the coast strip the Sitka 
spruce gradually becomes more important, and is found in almost pure 
Stands. 

• The mountain type comprises southern British Columbia and the 
Rocky Mountains south of about the 53rd degree of north latitude. It 
includes western yellow pine, western white pine, Engelmann spruce and 
western larch, with an iutermingling of Douglas fir, cedar, henlock, and 
lodgepole pine. 

1164 - Utilisation of the Steppes of Tripoli for Afforestation* — See No. zoss'of 

thin Kenicui. 
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LR’E S'rOCK AND BREEDING. 

1165 ~ A Study of the Different Forms of Bnbesiosis in the Netherbmds. wybuko, a. 

(Veartesenykundige Hoogeschool te Utrecht), In Tydsehrift voor Dterseneeskunde, Vol. 45, 

Part 19, pp. 533“549» 4 platen. The Hague, October i, 1918. 

A detailed study of the different forms of babesiosis, and of the varie- 
ties of Babesia found in the Netherlands. After givdng a morphological 
description of the ticks, which are the agents transmitting the parasites, 
the writer mentions the different known forms of Babesia. 

Except in the cases of the horse and donkey, which are attacked by 
the same parasite, the* forms infesting different species of animals are not 
identical. 

It had been long believed that the kinds of Babesia met with in cattle 
belonged to the same species, but the re.searches of Theiler have revealed 
the presence of different forms of these parasites : In the first place, there 
is a Babesia found in South Africa and the Netherlands, which is known 
by the name of Babesia mutans, and occurs usually in the form of a comma 
or of a rounded rod. and in the second there are two other forms of Ba- 
besia differing in shape and size, but which both attack cattle. 

The larger of these forms is B. higcmina; it was found b}' Smith and 
KilbornE in North Aiueiica, and is thep arasite producing Texas fever. 
It is also known in South America, South Africa, Australia, India, Japan 
and the United Kingdom. 

The smaller form, B. bovis, might be called the European type, since 
it produces most of the babesioses observed in Euroj)e. 

In the Caucasus, Dschunkowskv and Luks, found several forms of 
Babesia^ and gave the name Piroplasma annulatum to the most important. 
The plates accompanying these writers' wx)rks, however, depict parasites 
that in some instances closely resemble B, hovis, whereas in others they 
are like B. muians., therefore it is probable that we hav^e to do in this case 
with a complex infection. 

In Argentina, Eigni^^res observed in addition to B. bigemina, a much 
smaller parasite, to w'hich he gave the name of Piroplasma argentina, but 
it is probable that the latter is identical with B. bovis. In the United 
Kingdom, B. bigemtna is chiefly met with. 

In' 1911. Mac Fad yean and Stockman described a new 
infecting cattle in the United Kingdfun. It is smaller and thinner than 
B. bigemina, and usually assumes a twinned form. The above-mentioned 
investigators gave to this Piroplasma the name of Babesia divergens, and 
succeeded in proving, by means of successive injections of B. bigemina 
and B. divergens, that the infections due to4hese parasites do not confer 
reciprocal immunity, and therefore that these two forms are certainly 
distinct. The author, how'ever, is convinced that B. divergens is the 
same as B. bovis, which also differs from B. higeminia, as has been shown 
by all the investigations connected with the subject (i). 

(r) Recently, Solms observed in the Dutch Netherlands a Babesia which he identified 
as B. bovis and B. diveri*ens but called Mtcrobabcsui divergens in order to express its two 
chief characters: smaU size and divergent form. See R. March, 1919, No. 330. {Ed.) 
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The agents transmitting the two parasites are moieover very differ* 
ent Texas fevei (due to B. bigemma) is transmitted by Boophtlus annu- 
latm, and never by Ixodes nctmts. 

Dr Jong, in the Netherlands, and KNiTTH,in Germany, have described 
cases of babesiosis giving rise to rupture of the spleen (splenorrhexia). 
These writers also believed it to Ije a new kind of parasite, and Dr Jong 
gave the microorganism the name of B, ruptiirae Itenahs, 

\'RYBURG is, however, of opinion that there again it is a question of 
the same form, vi7 , B divergens (i). 

xz66 - A Blood Destroying Substance in /tf/nAr/co/i/es ( 2 ).—ScHWARiz,B. 

f/C(X)l<»Kical Division, JJurtau ol Amunil I s Dc i>.irtiju nt of Aiirn-Ultiue), in 

Joxiriiat of A •ricuUtual Rcuatth Vol XVI, No o pp * sRjbibliogrtiphy of 1 5 -works. 

Washiiu^on ALuch tok) 

The view that parasitic worms secrete toxic substances which are ab- 
sorbed by the host and which are responsible to a considerable extent for 
tlic symptoms which often accompany parasitic infections, has received 
strong support from experimental woik with the body fluids extracts 
of the various species of Asco is that parasitise man and domesticated ani- 
mals That A scans may cause anaemia is the opinion of various observers. 
Certain investigators attribute hsemolj-tic properties to tlie body fluids of 
A scans , •^exeral other investigators, on the other hand, deny the presence 
of haemolvtic substances in Asians and state that blood corpuscles of the 
host in contact with extracts of the worms remain intact 

For some time past the author has been stud>ing the problem of the 
possible absorption of toxic pioducts by animals harbouring ascarids In 
this work J Unuhncoides of swine tias been utilised. The experiments, the 
results of which are summarised in this paper, were undertaken with a 
view of determining . - i) whether the body fluids of the parasites are haemo- 
lytic, 2) whether the excretions of the worms kept in vitro contain blood- 
destroying substances, and 3) the relation w hich may exist between the 
anaemia of ascariasis and the absorption by the host of toxic substances 
produced by the parasites 

The conclusions arrived at are as follows — 

The huluxe to demonstrate haemolytic principles in the excretions pf 
the w onus when kept i 7 i vitro appears to favour the view that the haemo- 
toxic substances of Ascans partake of the nature of endotoxins. There is 
also to be considered the possibility that the death of a worm in the intes- 
tine may be followed by a rapid disintegration of its tissues and the libera- 
tion of toxic substances before it passes out of the body of the host. 
TaleqvIvST, in fact, has shown in the case of another parasite {Dtbothrio- 
ctphalus latus) that the toxic substances are liberated only when the 
worm disintegrates, which affords a possible explanation why Dibothno- 
cephalus sometimes produces no ill effects on its host, whereas in other 

(1) The authoi appears to be ronfinned in hib optnipn by the fact that one of the ssrxnp- 
toms of diVitrciisiUio$%s (the disease caused by B dtvcrc'ens) is splenorrhexia. {Ed ) 

(2) S c also R SvpL mb..!, 1 ;iS, No 1007. {Fd ) 
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instances a severe anaemia is present. The fact that in some cases human 
l)eings and other animals infested with ascarids remain in apparent good 
health while in other cases they show evidences of suffering from such 
infestation may perhaps be explained in much the same way as the differ- 
ences observed in cases of infestation with Dibothnocephalus. 

The inhibitory effect of the serum on the hasmolytic action of the l>ody 
fluids and extracts of the worms appears to be a direct negation of the view 
that ansemia of animals harboring ascarids is due to the toxic secretions of 
the worms. It is necessary to remember, however, that a reaction in 
vivo may be veiy^ different from a reaction m vitro. 

Apart from the question of anaemia as a result of the absorption of tox- 
ins pioduced by Ascaris, there is the question of anaemia as a result of the 
direct abstraction of blood by the parasite. The opinion that Ascaris is 
a bloodsucker has been expressed by ScHiMMEi.prKNNro, who based his 
view' largely on the fact that the body fluid of Ascaris contains oxyhaemo- 
globin, the source of which presumably is the blood of its host. The view 
that Ascaris may suck blood is also supported by the structure of the 
mouth parts of the parasite and the lesions observed in the mucosa of in- 
testines of animals harbouring Ascaris. 

The Ascaris is provided with strong chitinous lips, denticulated along 
their edges. That such a buccal armature could succeed in lacerating the 
smaller blood vessels of the intestines is by no means improbable. Blan- 
chard states that there can be no doubt that A, lumbricoides bites the in- 
testinal n'ucosa. (Iitiart has showm that A. conocephahi is often firmly 
attached to the mucosa of its host ; he also btatcs that I<kkou:: found 
wounds in the intestinal mucosa of man resembling punctures which were 
apparently produeed by A. htmbricoides. F'riedjucrgkr and P'r6hnkr 
state that the intestinal mucosa of dogs harboring ascarids often shows 
evidence of punctures. 

The above observations, coupled with the presence of oxy haemoglo- 
bin in the worms, a substance which apparently is constantly being excre- 
ted by the parasites (to judge from their behavior in vitro) and which con- 
sequently must be as constantly renewed, appear to favour the view that 
Ahcmis probably supplements its food intake by sucking blood from time 
to time. The h eniolytic substance which is particularly abundant iti the 
intestine of the worms apparently serves the purj^ose qf liberating the 
oxyhaemoglobin from the corpuscles, some of which passes into the body 
fluid of the parasites. In this connection it should be recalled that Asca- 
rts is rich in iron and that this substance enters in considerable quantity 
into the composition of the eggs (ScHiMMEia’FKNNirx). The significance 
of the oxyhaemoglobin in the body fluid of the worms is not well under- 
stood. Whether it merely represents a by-product in the metabolism of the 
worm and is always excreted as such, or whether it may also first be broken 
down into simpler compounds with the retention of some of the iron by the 
tissues of the parasite, still remains to be answered. Wlicthor or noi oxy- 
haemoglobin fulfills a’A important function in the life processes of the worm 
— perhaps in oxidation — is another question to be solved. In this connec- 
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tion it is interesting to observe that coincident with the disappearance of 
oxy haemoglobin from the worms tn viiro they become sluggish, and that 
their existence after the complete elimination of this substance is very 
brief. 

1167 Osteoporosis or Osteomalacia of EquMae in the Belgian Congo. — van 

Sagbobsn., K. (Bacteriologica] Eaboratoxy, Zambi), in Bulletin de la SociHide Path<h 

lone Exotique, Vol XII, No 5, pp. 23R-243. Paris, May 1 |, igig. 

O'^teomalacia, or demineralisation of the bony tis.sues, is an affection 
cliaracterised by disturbances of the calcareous metabolism with reabsorp- 
tion of the salts entering into the composition of the bones. These become 
fragile and cli'-torted. Osteomalacia i.s a disea.se attacking bovidae, equi- 
dae, suidae, ovidae, and even dogs and birds. The osteomalacia of equi- 
dae is known as osteoporosis, while lack of mineralisation in young ani- 
mals goes Ijy the name of rickets. Osteomalacia, osteoporosis and 
rickets have, therefore, certain .specific symptoms in common, namely,, 
general disturbances due to the mineralisation of the bones and the Iq^ons 
resulting from this process It is for this reason that the writer proposes 
the single leim bony cachexia foi the disease known as osteoporosis in 
horses «ind as lickets, or osteomalacia, according as to whether it attacks 
young or adult animals belonging to other familie*' 

What are the causes of bony cachexia ? Ostein, a flexible and 
elastic albuminoid substance, which represents the chief constituent of 
bones, is unable to <itt«iin any stability unless it is supported by mineral 
salts, that is to say, unless young animals find in their food (in a form ca- 
pable of being assimilated) the calci im and phosphorus necessary for 
building up their bones In adult animals w ho.se bones are already formed, 
want ot phospliorus is of little importance , on the other hand, however, 
a deticiency of calcium necessarily brings about serious troubles in the 
bony tissue , in fact, iu the circulating blood, calcium is found in the 
form of the acid carbonate ; ii calcium is wanting, it is probable that 
the ealeium carbonate of the bones becomes tran'^formed into acid carbon- 
ate, and the tricalcium phosphate into monoc\ileium phosphate. This 
])urely chemical theory ex])lains the demineralisation of the bones and the 
WMiit of i)hosj)h()ru‘' regularly observed by the writer in the Congo in ani- 
mals suffering f 10111 osteoporovsis. Other \vriters have put forward 
various theories regarding the etiology of the disease ; they think it is due 
to infection, and some, like Coitkei''R, are of oiiinion that Cyclosiomum 
tetriicanihum, a parasitic stronglyd, is the pathogenetic agent. The 
author has, how^ever, observed many indi\H[duals attacked by parasites 
which had not the slightest sign of lesions produced by osteoporosis, 
but he admits that in the bone-tissue altered by cachexic lesions, 
parasites, or bacteria, are to Ik' found, which Avhile the}" are not the 
etiological cause of the evil, may nevertheless complicate it. 

The w’riter’s chemical theory is fully borne out by the observations 
made by him in the Belgian Congo, where the disease is very common. 
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all breeding Stations, where cases of osteoporosis have been found, the 
writer has been able to ascertain that the disease spares no species of 
equidae, but that horses seem to be more quickly attacked than donke3rs^ 
Animals always living in the stable, and those living at liberty in the brush- 
, trood, are equally attacked ; further, the origin of the equidae introduced 
has no effect upon the evolution of the malady. All the animals were 
well-fed, being given maize, rice, Guinea grass, false sugar-cane, soya, etc. 
Wherever the disease was observed, however, chemical analysis proved 
^atthe soil of the region was poor in calcium and phosphorus, and, further,, 
httle or no calcium was to be found in the water. On the other hand, in 
^all the districts where there was much calcium in the water, not a single 
case of osteoporosis was ever found. A ])ioof that the etiological cause of 
this malady is lack of calcium, not only of the calcium fixed in different 
forms in food stuffs, but especially of the calcium in solution in drinking- 
water, has been established by the fact that the disease lias been com- 
pletely eradicated in a region where it existed under enzootic con- 
ditions, by giving horses water to drink which contains acid calcium 
carbonate in scylution. 

The writer suggests, in order to explain the fact that the bovidae, 
ovidae, etc., of the same region do not seem to suffer from the prevalent 
lack of calcium, that equidae must be more susceptible to want of lime 
than other animals. 


1168 - Note on ihe Bacillus of Epizootic Abortion In Mares, Experiments Made in 
Belgium. -- Bruynoghe, K. (Univeisity of I^oiivain), in C Kendus des Seances 

de fa SoctiU de Biologic (Meeting of the Belgian Biological Society), Vol. I,XXXII, No. 23, 
PP 95 4-055 raxib, July 19 , 1919 

The study of cultures obtained by inoculating gelatine with the fcetal 
products expelled by female donkeys .suffering from epizootic abortion 
enabled the wiiter to establish the fact that all the diffeient lines of bac- 
teria observed had the same characters and belonged to a single variety, 
namely to a variety of the paratyphic bacillus B. On consulting the 
literature on the subject, the author found that Ijgni^RES, de Jouy, and 
VAN HeelsbeRGER had described a similar bacillus as the cause of epizootic 
abortion in mares. In order to decide the connection existing between 
the microrganism isolated from the donkey and that obtained from t^ie 
jmare, the writer subjected the two bacilli in question to the agglutination 
test. He prepared the agglutinin by injecting a labbit with dead 
bacteria isolated in the Congo. These experiments enabled him to estab- 
lish the identity of the two lines of bacilli Tlte microorganisms produc- 
ing contagious abortion, in mares, which had been isolated on the spot, 
were agglutinated to the same extent as the bacilli used in the preparation 
of the serum. This proves the identity of the pathogenetic agent affect- 
ing asse^ and mares. The bacillus occasioning contagious abortion in 
donkeys had not been isolated before. 
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txbg Bacterium abortus Infbotlon of Bulls (i). — bdoc, t». k., Ckbsch, g. t 

and 1 /AX> 90 ! 7 , H H (Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, U 9 Department 
of Agiic ), in Journal of Agricultural Rc^cauh, Vol XVII, No. 5, pp 230-246 Wanhing* 
ton, D C , August i*i, loiO 

Numerous investigators have called attention to the fact that Bac- 
ierium abortus agglutinins and complement-fixing bodies can frequently 
be demostrated in the blood serum of bulls from abortion-infected herds. 
Such animals in consequence have frequently beeen referred to as being 
systematically infected. While the presence of these bodies constitutes 
strong evidence that abortion infection exists, or has been present, success 
has been reported in associating positive reactions with the causative in- 
fection in so few instances as to have resulted in a certain amount of specu- 
lation regal ding the significance of these reactions in male animals. 

SciiROEDER and Cotton (Some Facts about Abortion Disease, Journal 
of Af^ni . Rcseach, Yol. IX, No. i, pp q-ib, 1917) in investigating this problem 
describe two cases that came under their observation. They state that one 
of the bulls at the time of autopsy showed the presence of an abscess 
involving the epididymis of one testicle from which Bad, abortus was iso- 
lated. The other animal was permitted to serve a cow tha%rwas consid- 
ered to be free from aboi tion disease {seminal fluid which was recovered 
fioin the vagina immediately following the service and injected into nu- 
meious guinea pigs produced Bad, ahorias lesions in one of the experimen- 
ted animals 

Reti'(u:k and Warn. (Inlectious Aboition in Caltle, C onnedteui Starrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bidhtin 93, pp. 199-249, 1918) describe 
endeiivours to associ.ite the presence of the inlection with positive serum 
reactions in tliree cases wliich thev studied. In two of the animals nei- 
ther abortus infections nor pathological changes could be demonstrated 
In the third they call attention to the finding of two afiscesses or cysts 
in the region of the groin near the point of attachment of the scrotum , 
but from these abscesses they were unable to isolate the abortion organism, 
thus failing to obtain ba’cteriological evidence of the infection. 

In view of the positive bacteriological finding of Schroeder and 
Cotton the writers were prompted to undertake further investigations 
involving a considerable number of animals, in an endeavour to ascertain 
with what frequency abortus infection could be demonstrated in the 
generative organs of bulls giving positive or suspicious reactions to the 
agglutination test for this disease, and to determine whether or not 
pathological changes are commonly associated with such infections. 

The procedure employed by the writers consisted in securing blood 
samples from the animals as they arrived at the abattoir and in applying 
to each sample the agglutination test. At the time of slaughter, which was 
usually the following day, those animals giving positive or suspicious 
reactions (37 of 325 mature bulls examined) were autopsied and the organs 
of the genital system w’ere secured for further study. 

(i)ScnNnR liiiR, -i>j \ No. 6*^6 ; A* Ftbi itng, No ild) 
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Ftom the results the following conclusions axe arrived at : — 

Bad. abortus infection may involve organs of the generative appara- 
tus of bulls, producing chronic inflammatory changes. 

Of the generative organs, the seminal vesicles appear to furnish the 
.most favorable site for the lodgment and propagation of abortion infec- 
tion. 

The presence of Bad. abortus infection in bulls appears to be more 
strongly indicated by relatively marked than by slight reactions to the ag- 
glutination test for this disease. 

1170 - The Value of Active Immunbation against Cattle Piague^and the Connection 

between Cattle Plague and Malaria ; Experiments Carried Out in Egypt. — 

PiOT Bey (President of the Egyptian Institute, Cairo), in A nt%ales de VJnstitut Pasteur, 

Vol. XXXIII, No pp 107-^07 Pans, March, loiQ 

The prophylactic measures formerly enforced by the Kgyptian Go- 
vernment were interrupted by the special conditions obtaining since 1914. 
The consequences of this neglect were not long in showing themselves. 
Cattle plague made its appearance, in 1916, in several of the provinces 
of Upper Egypt, either owing to the disease breaking out again in centres 
of infection where it had not been stamped out thoroughly, or because, 
in spite of all the precautions taken, the importation of stock into the 
Sudan had spread the infection along their line of route. In 1917, cat- 
tle-plague had extended to almost aU Lower Egypt. Therefore, the Egyp- 
tian Government recently resolved to resume the practice of active im- 
munisation (the systematic and general application of the simultaneous 
method, namely, the use of serum and virulent blood). This method again 
proved its complete efiicac}", 

96 calves of two years of age that had been vaccinated, provided 
98 % of the post-operation reactions. In 3 other lots, 2 consisting of 
49 head, and i of 50, the proportions were respectively 79,83 and 76 %. 
In the 3 lots of three-year old calves, which consisted of 70,41 and 40 
animals, the reaction percentage was respectively 70,68 and 77. 

Hence, it is seen that susceptibility to cattle plague which is abso- 
lute in young calves, diminishes noticeably with age, and that 3 year-old 
calves are 13 % less susceptible than 2 year-old animals. The difference 
is still larger in the case of adult cattle from 4 to 7 years old ; in fact, in 
9 lots of adult cattle, each containing from 24 to 122 head, out of 459 ani- 
mals there were 229 that gave post-operation reactions. From all these 
facts taken together, we may therefore conclude that cattle in Egypt 
become with age increasingly less susceptible to cattle-plague, but that 
natural immunity is, however, only enjoj^d by about 50 % of these 
animals. 

The writer has again found that the artificial immunity acquired 
by parents is apparently capable of being transmitted to the offspring (i), 
but the immunity of only one parent seems to have no effect upon the 
progeny. 

(I) See R. April, 19XQ, No 4^3 
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In' all countries where cattle plague is rife (Egypt, Sudan, Erythrea, 
Turkey, Russia, South Africa, India, the Philippines, etc.) it has been scien- 
tifically proved that there exists at the same time, one or more, haema- 
tozoic diseases in an endemic condition that would appear to furnish 
suitable grounds for the development of cattle plague. The h5T)othesis 
has even been put forward that, as in the case of distemper (maladie des 
chtens) and other affections, there is a kind of symbiosis existing between 
an invisiblevi rulent element and an organism which is clearly seen under 
the microscope. The clinical and anatomical experiments made by the 
writer upon thousands of animals during over 20 years, however, cause 
him to reject any such theory. 

It is true that the two affections may develop simultaneously in the 
same individual, but in a perfectly accidental manner. 

The writer has inoculated calves attacked by cattle plague with fresh 
blood containing many parasites, and has also inoculated others with the 
same blood after it had been kept 24 hours in a refrigerator. None of 
these calves showed the least trace of Texas fever after 6 months, obser- 
vation, in spite of the presence of Piroplasma htgeminum in^the blood 
injected. Wc may, therefore, conclude that vaccination with plague- 
infected blood containing the heinatozoa of bovine malaria is perfectly 
innocuous to calves and adult cattle in Egypt.^^ 

As to the length of the immunity conferred by the vaccination, the 
writei has found that it lasts exj)erimentally for at least 3 years, and 
practically foi over 5 years. 

1x71 - The Piroplasma of Pre-Alpine Regions. — comwotti, t,. and didomxzio, g., 

in Ui Chntca Vetennuria. Year XT.U, No. 12, Vp- ^(>3-369. x pl. Milan, June 30, 1019, 

Juiropean lo\dne piroplasma has been proved by Mr. StracoviTCH (and 
subsequently, by a number of other investigators), to differ from the North 
American type which causes Texas fever. 

The piroplasma of pre- Alpine regions is clearly distinct from Pnopla^ma 
higenunim as regards its morphology. It is considerably smaller, the pyri- 
form indi^dduals occur united in pairs, there is a predominance of irregularly 
rounded, frequently granular forms, further the parasite tends to assume: a 
marginal position, and occasionally, though rarely, the 4 component parts 
are disposed in the form of a cross. The writers' description of pre- Alpine 
})iroplasma exactly coincides with Kossel and Weber's description of the 
Finnish piroplasma which is morphologically the same as the European 
species. 

In the course of their morphological investigations, the writers were 
able to ascertain the following facts : — The pulp of the spleen contains 
numerous red corpuscles infested by the parasites, which are almost exclus- 
ively of an irregular round or irregular annular shape. The micro-organisms 
are very rarely found in the circulating blood, whereas in the blood present 
in the section surface of the myocardium, there were many corpuscles acting 
as host to the piroplasma. The latter usually assumes the shape of a pear; 
the indi^^duals generally occur in couples united to one another by an 
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acuxxiinate portion, in such a manner as to make a very wide angle, some- 
times of z8oo. jn these forms, the nuclear substance is not always easily 
distinguished from the protoplasm. In the circulating blood, the writer 
found a few granular forms (in addition to the irregularly annular ones), 
which had taken up their position in the periphery of the erythrocytes. 

XX72 - Experiments Made in Austria to Determine the Toxie Action of Chemical 
Fertilisers Upon Sheep, — Guntyer, G. and von Czadkk, O {Ticrrirztliche Hodmchule 
und l^awlwirt'ichaftUche-cheinischt; Vcibuchstation in U^len), in ZeitschrtU fur das Land- 
unrtscha/iUche V erbuchswcsen tn Dmischo^terretch, Year XXII, I’artfe ^ and u PP 69-82. 
Vienna, M'arch and April, 1919. 

A case of poisoning occurring in Carinthia in a flock of sheep grazing 
on a meadow recently manured, during wet weather, with basic dag 
kainit, and nitrate of soda, has again given rise to the question of the 
toxic effect exercised by chemical fertilisers upon flocks and herds. 

This (question is far from settled, and the information met with in 
the literature dealing with the .subject is often contradictory. The Agri- 
cultural-Chemistry Experimental Station of the Ministiy (^f Agriculture, 
in coHaboiation with the Veterinary College, undertook a series of ex- 
periments on sheep, using lor the purpose the following chemical fertili- 
sers. Basic slag, superphosphate, 15 and 40 % kainit, sulphate of am- 
monia, nitrate of potassium, nitrate of sodium, etc. 

The sheep were given 100 gm. of these different compounds in their 
rations every day 

As regards the basic slag, 2 out of 3 experiments had a fatal result. 
Therefore, the writers are of the opinion, notwithstanding certain 
previous statements to the contiary, that this fertilisei cannot be regarded 
as innocuous, although, practically; its eflects may be less deadly than they 
proved to be in the experiment, owing to the fact that it is not spread 
so thickly as to make it possible for the animals to pick up such a large 
amount as was fed them. In the case of the supei phosphate, death su- 
pervened in the first experiment (100 gm. of this fertiliser having been given 
daily) after 8 days, and in another experiment after 11 days. Care must 
therefore be exercised when land is manured with superphosphate. 

Kainit, as results from half-a-dozen experiments, is poisonous if fed in 
the ratio of 3 to 4 gm. per kg. of live weight. It often produces intestinal 
inflammation and diarrhoea, which explain the apparently contradictory 
results of the experiments ’for sometimes a relatively small amount has 
fatal results, while a much larger quantity gives rise to no serious distur- 
bances. This is because, in the second case, most of the kainit is evacu- 
ated, owing to the diarrhoea, before it can be absorbed by the intestine. 

Sulphate of ammonium, if taken in the proportion of about 4 gm. per 

of live weight, causes death in a few hours; smaller amounts do not 
have a fatal result until several days have elapsed. 

The fatal dose of sodium nitrate is, for sheep, from 1 to 2 gm. per kg. 
of live weight ; but in this connection, we may repeat the remarks made 
above in the case of kainit. 

As regards nitrate of potassium, the experiments, as well as all the 
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results reported in the literature dealing with the subject, show that this 
fertiliser is very poisonous, if taken by sheep in the ratio of 0.75 gm. to 
1,50 gm. per kg. of live-weight, and nearly always causes death in less 
than 24 hours. Many factors, however, influence the toxicity of this com- 
pound, which depends firstly upon the constitution of the animal and se* 
condly and chiefly, upon the condition of its digestive system, and its ca- 
pacity of reabsorption. 

This is proved by the fact, that a i % aqueous solution of nitrate of 
sodium, if swallowed, causes the death of the animal after 20 hours. Evi- 
dently, owing to the salt in solution being more easily and rapidly reab- 
sorljed, the toxic action is more pronounced. 

1173 - Marra Immunising Serum For Sheep and Goats Attacked by Contagious Aga< 

laxia. — I Bianchini, B , in Gtovmle dt Medtana vetertnarta. Year XI^VII, No 41 , pp 617- 

622, and No 42, pp 66‘s-67i. Tunu, October 12 and Noveml>er 2, 19x8 — n De Ju 

LHS, K in La Nuova AfiricoUura dtl Year VII,No 148, p 28 Konic. March x, 1919. 

For some years, the most serious disease attacking the sh^gp and goats 
of l^atium has been contagious agalaxia, (asciuttarella). This malady has 
also made its apiiearance from time to time in the Abruzzi, in Basilicata, 
in the I’rovince of Caserta, in Capitanata, etc., where it assumed an in- 
fectious, wide-spread form giving rise to loss of milk and of lambs. It 
is declared to be incurable It also occurs in an enzoemitic form in Swit- 
zerland, Germany and France, notably in the East Pyrenees. Conta- 
gious agalaxia spares cattle, but probably attacks wild ruminants. 

As regards the etiology of the disease, the only points upon which 
investigators agree is that the virus is capable of filtration and is ultra- 
visible. The presence of the malady is shown by general symptoms (fe- 
ver) and by local lesions (alterations of the udder, the eye-ball, and the 
articulations of the bones). Inflammation of the scrotum may occur in 
rams and male goats. An acute stage and a chronic one can be distin- 
guished without any special causes intervening to produce them. When 
the disease attacks animals in milk, it shows itself on one half, or the whole, 
of the udder. Very little milk is produced, and it is much altered and use- 
less ; then the udder rapidly dries up, and remains in this condition for 
the rest of the animais life. If the malady attacks mountain sheep in the 
summer, when they are pregnant, it gives rise to abortion causing great 
loss , as many as 20 % <^wes may be affected in this way. Further, 

any animal suffering from this disease may be attacked by arthritis, lame- 
ness, blindness, endocarditis, etc. 

The development of agalaxia in each animal takes from 25 to 
35 days, but it continues for a very long time in the flock, for as soon as 
one sheep is well, another fafls ill, and the disease thus can last for months, 
or even years, 

The year following the outbreak, the “ vecchiarelle (two-year-old 
sheep) escape the disease at first, but contract it by lambing, which shows 
that the \’irus is latent, but nevertheless oiwsiys active. It takes 4 years 
before the virus loses its force, so that, during this time, a flock that has 
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liad the disease can infect any other sheep whlth wich it may come into 
' contact. According to Dr. MAKaA’s investigations, the virus gains in 
virulenoee when transmitted (it certainly does so when the disease is 
transmitted from a sheep to a goat). The contamination passes from 
the mother to the foetus, in the most various and unforeseen manners, 
infection being spread by pastures, the animals* sleeping quarters, the 
route followed by the travelling flocks, the sh^epherds, or goat-herds, and 
by the operation of milking etc. Animals that recover are immune for 
the rest of their lives : after having passed the acute stage, they fatten 
very well, and can be killed and eaten without any danger. 

Dr. Marra began his study of contagious agalaxia in i8gi, and contin- 
ued it until, 1 913, when he announced that he had discovered a way of 
rendering animals immune to the disease, and of treating them with a 
serum which has also an immunising effect. 

Later, he carried out long public experimental tests under the control 
of commissions composed of veterinary surgeons and breeders, the writer 
himself always being present. These experiments were always completely 
successful, and Marrams Anti-agalaxic senim (a joint-stock company having 
been formed in Rome for its pi eduction and sale) has been put on the mar- 
ket as a recognised remedy. 

Marra*s Anti-agalaxic serum can ('qually well be used both for prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic purposes. In the first case, 10 cc. are inoculated 
into each animal of three months or over ; in the second, 10 to 60 cc. 
are used according to the severity of the attack and the size of the pa- 
tient. The hypodermic injection is made on the flat part of the thigh, in 
the usual manner. 

The immunising serum can be used at all times, even during the pe- 
riod of advanced pregnancy, or of milk production. Lambs destined for 
breeding purposes should be inoculated systematically every spring. 

D^ Raffaele de Juuis also reports good results obtained with Marra 
serum on many country farms in Latium. 

117^ - Effect of Heat on Trichinae (1 ). — r\nsov, b h (ChKiotthi zooioKiciii Divibion) 

and Schwarz, B (Junior Z xdoRibt, Biirt.m ol Anim li Industry, IT S Dtpt Afnic ), m 
Journil of AgncuUuuil Rtsuirch, Vol X\rnj, No. 5 , 201 220 , Eiblnt^rtiphy 14 

Wirks Washinjrton, 0 , .Aujiust 1*5, » 

It is a well-known fact that the larvae of Tnchinella spiralis may be 
killed by thorough cooking and the meat thereby rendered safe for food so 
far as concerns the danger of trichinosis. As to tlie actual temperature 
required to kill the parasites, however, various writers give very different 
figures, so that the question of the thermal jjeath point has b^n rather 
uncertain. Therefore it was found necessary to supplement the investi- 
ga ions on this question which are recorded in the literature with further 
experimental work. The paper under review sets forth the rc .suits ob- 
tained, from which the following conclusions are arrived at ; — 

The vitality of the larvae of Tnchinella sptralts is quickly destroyed 


<i) Sec also R.j Nov., 1918, No. 1258 and R , June-Sqjtexnber, 191^, No. 931. {E 4 ) 
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by exposure of the parasites to a temperature of C., gradually attaiued* 
the lesult apparently of irreversible congulatiou changes in the protoplasm. 
This temperature may be considered the thermal death point. 

TricWna larvae exposed to temperature slightly below 550 C. for short 
periods of time may recover from this exposure ; but they die it exposed 
for longer periods, recovery or death depending apparently upon whether 
or not beginning coagulation of the protoplasth has proceeded beyond a 
^ stage from which a return to normal may occur. Exposed to temperatures 

in the neighliourhood of 50® C., trichina larvae die if the applicationo f heat 
is sufficiently long continued, apparently as a result of exhaustion follow- 
ing excessive activity to which they are stimulated by the; heat. * 

The longe\ity of trichina larvae freed from their cysts by artificial 
digestion and kept at temperatures ranging between limits at which they 
become quiescent from the effects of heat and cold, respectively varies in- 
versely with the temperature. 

Methods of destroying trichinae by heating at temperatures below the 
thermal death point, which may be utilised in connection witji the pre- 
paration of certain kinds of cured pork products, appear not to be appli- 
cable in the case of fresh pork. 

Upon the basis of the results of experiments recorded in this paper 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has selected a temperature of 137® F. 
" (58.33® C.) as the minimum temperature to which pork and products con- 

taining pork are required to be heated when cooked in establishments 
operating under federal meat inspection. This temperature is several 
degrees above the thermal death point of trichina larvae, thus providing 
a certain margin of safety . 

9SBDS n 7 ^ > A Method for Expressing Numerically the Value of Proteins as Substances In- 

AUD FBEWNC ducing Growth, Osborne, t B , Mindei., h B aud Perry, R I, , m Ihe Journal 
of Biolo ical ( hemisiryt Vol XXXVII, No 2, pp 22V22g BalUmore, lebr , igig 

In d prtMous work (1) the authors state that the comparisons between 
the value of diffeient piotein^^ could be made only when the animals ab- 
sorb the same quantity of foods in the same numlier of days and when they 
make during tlfis penod the same gains, as in this case the only variant 
• is the piotein factoi As, however, it is very difficult to obtain such con- 

ditions m practical experiments, they conceived of a method to express by 
numbers the value that proteins have for growth. 

The quantity of foods absorbed, being strictly decided by the number 
of calories required by the animal, is approximately the same when, all other 
conditions being equal, foods having a high or a low percentage of protein 
are absorbed When the proportion of protein contained in the food is 
so low that the protein factor alone determines the rate of growth, it should 
be possible to find the concentration which will induce the greatest gain in 


(i)OsBORNf,T B Hnil Mendel, I, B Journal of BtologmlChemtsiry, Vol XXVI, 
No * 
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telation to tbe protein ingested when supplying foods which contain differ- 
ent percentages of protein. Given, however, the individual differences in 
growth capacity inherent to the organism, the gain made by two different 
animals on the same diet in the same time may show a falling off (as shown 
by a series of experimental data obtained by the authors) amounting to as 
much as 75% absolute value. If, instead, the goxxiper gramme of protein 
consumed is considered, the difference is much less, thougli not negligible. 
In order, therefore, to lessen the errors caused by individual varialion it is 
necessary to work with a much higher number of animals than has been 
used hitherto. 

When the ration fed to white rats contained as proteins only 7.9 % 
of lactalbumin, the mean gain per gramme of protein consumed was 5 gm. 
When the ration contained as sole protein 12 % of casein, the mean gain 
per gramme of protein consumed was 2.25 gm When casein was the pro- 
tein used, there was, in compaiison with lactalbumin, a excess in consump- 
tion of 24 % protein and 20 % foods in order to obtain the same gain in 
the same time. Economy in protein consumption may te made by redu- 
cing its concentration in the diet, but as the animal then grows more slowly, 
a greater consumption of foods is necessary to obtain the same gain. 
When growth is limited by the quantity of foods absorbed, protein may be 
used by the animal as a source of energy and therefore for growth there is 
a smaller quantity for promoting growth than is available when sufficient 
energy is supplied in other ways and when growth is determined only by 
protein. Hence, to determine the biological value of proteins, experimen- 
tal methods based on the administration of a quantity ot foods less than is 
considered sufficient to induce the maximum of growth must be discarded. 
On the other hand, the new method proposed by the authors, vi7 , the de- 
termination of the maximum gain per gramme of protein consumed, may 
be of great use in so far as it shows writh a certain degree of exactitude the 
maximum efficiency ot each protein, or mixture of proteins, for growth. 
Thus it is possible to determine and express numerically the efficiency of 
protein mixtures and compare it writh that of either protein. The necessity 
for comparing proteins promoting growth not very different in quickness 
sets limits to this method, because the magnitude of experimental error in- 
creases with this difference. 

Finally, the authors show in a table the gains obtained with diets con- 
taining the likely percentages of their sole protein (lactalbumin, casein and 
edestin, respectively) administered for comparison in limited or unlimited 
quantities. They conclude from these that the gain was alStnost always 
greater with unlimited rations. Hence, food economy is obtained by 
feeding young animals ad lib., and economy in protein is obtained only by 
reducing the feeding value below that by wWch the normal rate of growth 
can be conserved. 

Economy in feeding, during growth, depends on the right balance 
between proportion of protein and total energy supplied, and the optimum 
of protein is determined not only by the absolute quantity provided but 
also by its quality. 
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1176 - A study ^ flM Fftrt Flaytd by Ms iatte Pflltottoatad Aaftallatfca olAI« 
bumiliolds (i)« — Maxohoii, P.» in Campus Rendus is VAeaiSmU im SaUnm, Vcd. z68t 
No. J2, pp. <b6>629. Palis, March 24, Z 9 Z 9 * 

The writer has proved that fats act upon the albuminoids of a food ra- 
tion, decreasing their tosdc character and increasing their nutritive power. 
This last statement is based upon the following facts : — i) in the pre- 
sence of fat, the minimum necessary quantity of ^bumen is about 3 times 
less than when starch is used; 2 ) the albumen-starch ration which 
maintains a constant weight, contains a quarter more calories than the 
albumen-tat ration required for this purpose. 

According to the author, these results are explained by the fact that 
fats take part in the synthetic reconstruction of the protein molecules. 
The probability of this hypothesis has been greatly strengthened by the 
work of Mallard on the role of glycerin in the formation of protein, when 
it acts as an agent bringing about the condensation of the amino-acids. 

The author is ol opinion that if it is necessary to use more albumen with 
carbohydrates than with fats, in order to meet the nitrogen requirements 
of metabolism, this is because fatty acids play a part in the utilisatitn of pro- 
teins. As soon as the tatty acids can be extracted from the albumen mole- 
cule, it is supposed that the tatty acids derived from the fats can coalesce 
with the amino-acid nucleus of a protein in course of formation, thus render- 
ing possible the building up of an albumen molecule, which it would 
not have been possible to obtain with the available amino-acids without 
the help ot the fats. The fatty acids would appear to assist in the altera- 
tion of the albumens that have been consumed, and in transforming 
them into specific albumens. 

1177 - Mantenanoe JRation; Sugan and FatSy Speoifioally Indispensable Foods ; MInK 
mum Requirement of these Foods. — bibrrt, h., in Comptes Rsndua de$ suhcss 4 $ 

VAce^dimts de$ Sctences^ Vol. CI^XIX. No 4, pp. 197-200. Paris, July 28, 1919. 

Until recently, phj^iologists held that to assure a state of balance in 
the adult or growth in the young the minimum of nitrogen could be 
obtained from any kind of protein substance and that remaining food 
requirement could be met indifferently by fats or carbohydrates. This 
view has lately been modified in regard to nitrogenous loods (2), following 
on work which has shown the great importance of the molecular consti- 
tution of the?^e bodies, but albumins are still held to play a special part 
in feeding, and the ternary foods are always considered as being substances 
not specifically indispensable. 

Following on previous investigations (the author raised the question 
as far back as in 1912 after experiments described then) and current ones, 
the author regards carbohydrates and fats as specifically indispensable. 
Sugars and fats have plastic and functional r61es that have hitherto been 
attributed only to proteins. 

(i) See also R, NovembcT, 191S, Nos. 1195 and and R, June, 19x91 No. 752. {Ei.) 
(a) See No 1176 of this Review, {Ed ) 
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x) Pxjisxic iktui, ~ Carbohydrates enter in different quality and quan- 
tity into the constitution of nudeic adds (pentoses or hexoses)i of cerebro* 
Sides (galactose), of mucoids (glucosamine) ; and into the molecular cons- 
titution of the proteins in the plasma of various animals (glucose), etc. 
Thus, along with the purins, fatty adds (lignoceric, phxenosinic, etc.) and 
amino adds, the carbohydrates form part of characteristic prosthetic 
groupings in the animal, the tissue, and even the cell nucleus. 

The fats, or ai^ least certain of their constituents, in the most varied 
combinations (cti«.i^ ^ alcohols and o^ fatty adds, saturated or unsatu- 
rated, hydroxyls, phosphatids, etc), and in the most varied proportions, 
form part, like albumins and sugars, of the essential constituents of all 
cells. 

This means that the necessary rdle of these substances could not be 
made evident in experiments where the ration is composed of natural foods. 

2 ) FtJNCTiONAL adnE. — The carbohydrates not only act as energy 
producers, as held up to the present time, but they have a real functional 
and more particularly chemical r61e. It has not been proved that the 
different sugars are interchangeable in the ration in an indefinite manner, 
because the power of isomeri<?ation and of synthesis in the animal organism 
appears to be hmited, at least in certain cases thus, levulose may be 
changed into glycogen by a diabetic patient when glucose cannot. 

When it is considered that certain fats supply at one time energy, vi- 
tamines and sugar (glycerin from neutial fats, galactose from cerebrosides, 
and a-glyceiophosphoric acid from the phosphatids, etc ) it will be evident 
that the ration problem must be treated from a new point of view. It is 
necessary to arrange parallel diets with and without vitamines (factors A 
and B) and including on the other hand proteins, fats and sugais of well 
known molecular constitution. 

In short, metabolic disturbance is eliminated only if the albumins, su- 
gars and fats in the ration exist there in a fixed ratio. There is a minimum 
of sugar and of fat as well as of albumin, or rather there arc minima of su- 
gar and of fats (in the wider sense of the word) which vary with the molecu- 
lar structure and the chemical function of the foods composing the ration 

117^ - Contrllmtloii to the Physiology of Phos^oms and Calcium Metabolism as 
Related to Milk Secretion. — mbigs, e. b., blatbbrwicx, n. r , and cart, c a., in 
Th^ Journal of BtoloRtcal Chamtstry, Vol XXXVII, No. x, pp 1-75. Baltimore, January 
1919. 

For the development of our knowledge o^ the physiology of the milk 
secretion, it is desirable that we should discover in the blood Idle precursors 
of the various consituents of milk. The authors (who are members of the 
staff of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United vStates Department of Agri- 
culture) have devoted much time to the subject, and considerable progress 
has already been made which promises to throw further light upon the 
problem. 

When the precursors of milk are known, it will be necessary to find 
out how their concentration in the blood is maintained against the great 
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demand made upon 'them by the mammary glands of heayfly milkinS 
" animals. 

The authors are of opinion that some help in the solution of this prob- 
lem can be obtained from the study of the concentration of certain mat- 
ters in the blood under various conditions, and have worked on this lines, 
paying special attention to phosphorus and calcium. They have, however 
extended their invevstigations also to other constituents of the blood when- 
ever this appeared to be profitable. 

The experiments consisted in analysing the blood and plasma obtained 
from the jugular, or from the abdominal subcutaneous, vein of intact or 
nearly normal cattle. The writers determined the ash of the blood and 
plasma, and the calcium, total phosphorus, lipoid and inorganic phosphorus, 
total fat and nitrogen contained in the ash. They also studied the effect 
exerted upon the phosphorus in the blood by age, change of ration, gesta- 
tion, and lactation. The results, which are are set forth in a series of tables, 
are summarised as follows : — 

Normal blood plasma contains no phosphorised proteins and probably ^ 
no phosphorus compounds at all, except phosphatids and^inorganic 
phosphates. The phosphorus of these two classes certainly comprises 
more than qy per cent, of all that exists in normal plasma. 

In plasma, the precursor of milk fat and milk phosphorus is phosphatid 
(lecithin, or some related body). 

The concentration of calcium in the plasma of cows is quite constant. 
Small variations can be induced by varying the amount supplied with the 
rations, but the chief controlling factor is probably the concentration of 
bicarbonate in the plasma. It is probable that the concentration of 
calcium tends to vary inversely with that of the bicarbonate. 

The concentrations of phosphatid and of inorganic phosphorus in the 
plasma are highly variable. Both can be made to vary by changing 
the amount of phosphorus supplied with the rations, though the variations 
induced in this manner show themselves most 'markedly in the inorganic 
phosphorus. Both undergo variations as the accompaniment of increasing 
age and of the later stages of pregnancy. The phosphatid of the plasma 
shows a marked tendency to rise during the first month of lactation, and 
to remain high until lactation ceases. This phenomenon is largely inde- 
pendent of the diet, and is thought to be connected with the fact that, 
near the beginning of lactation, there is a-tendency for the body fat to be 
released from its stores and thrown out into the blood. 

X179 - The Requirementofor Growth in Catne.— gouin, a. and andouakd, 

Rendus de VAcadifhie d^Affriculiure de Ffanc$t Vol V, No. 22, pp. 633-638. Parity 
June 18, X919. 

Animals when they have made some growth consume only Vs of the 
rations fixed by German rules so as to make a certain rate of progress. At 
an earlier stage the error is smaller, but still appreciable. Woupf and Ks&t- ^ 
KER fixed the quantities of dry matter ingested per day at 2600 gm. per 100 ' 
kg. o4 live weight, for young animals which make indifferent growth. Now, 
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in the course of their expeiimeuts, the authors found only once, during a 
period of 10 days only, a subject capable of ingesting 2607 gm. of dry mat- 
ter per zoo kg. of its weight on special rations. On the whole, animals 
of over 150 kg. which made a daily gain of 853 gm. consumed 2067 gm. 
of dry matter per day. The rules exceed the reality by 25 %, and lead 
to theoretical gains much below those obtaining in practice. 

All foods do not behave in the same way during digestion. Some, qf 
which the volume is considerable compared with their low feeding value, 
such as skim milk and roots, do no^ stay in the stomach long, because the 
orgaiaism soon gets rid ol the water with which they are saturated. 

Cakes and other concentrates take up little space in the digestive tract. 
The excreta they produce do not weigh more than the feeding principles 
they 3deld to the organism. 

The opposite is the case with ligneous fodders. Hay remains a long 
time in the stomach. It attracts there an enormous quantity of water, the 
importance of which it appears impossible to appreciate, because a large 
part of such water is dispersed when the material being digested passes into 
the intestine. The weight of excreta produced by a very ordinary qua- 
lity of hay is 6 times greater than the fraction of this feed utilised in 
digestion. 

Only when y(e can add to the knowledge of food composition a know- 
ledge of the way in which foods behave in the course of digestion, will it be 
possible tc make up a food in which the proportion of bulky fodders will 
exactly meet the requirements for intensive rearing. If this proportion 
be too high, it will impede growth ; if it is kept lower than necessaiy, there 
will be waste of concentrated foods and a serious loss to the breeder. 

V 

Z180 > Determination of the Distribution of Nitrogen in Certain Seeds. Brewster, 
G T , and Alsbero, C 1 ^ , (Bureau of Chemistry, U S Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington), In The Journal of Biological Chemtstry, Vol XXXVII, No PP 367-371 • Baltl- 
mope, BCarch, 1919 

Recent progress in the chemistry of protein nutrition has demonstrat- 
ed that the latter is in reality amino-acid nutrition. Therefore an exact 
knowledge of the amino-acid content of foodstuffs is essential, and methods 
of protein anal5r5is which furnish accurate results expeditiously are of the 
utmost importance. The Van Slyke method when applied to isolated and 
purified proteins partly meets this need, but it would be of still greater 
value if it could be applied to the direct analysis of seeds without pre- 
vious isolation of the proteins. An investigation of this kind was made 
by the authors, and the results are shown in the annexed table. 

The examination of the nitrogen distribution in certain seeds gives 
results which agree in general with those obtained by others who have 
used the same method. Where there is lack of agreement this might be 
due to the fact that different samples of seed of the same species may 
vary in composition. 

In addition, the authors show that when yeast nucleic add is subjec- 
ted to the van Slyke procedure, 15 % of the total nitrogen of the acid 
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DisMbution of nitrogen in certain seeds and in yeast nudeie add 
as determined by the van Slyke method. 



Cottouseed flour .... I 7.902510.9710.1)7, — i9-7i 3*^3 <>*69'43.50 5.27 

Tomato s>ee(l (pres^cMi) . ' 0.5550 10.38 12.03 — tO.32 — • 1.27 8.3945.86 5.09 

Cow pea ^.0902 0.88 5.341 2.8717.68 3.(>4| 1.23 5.9849.12 4.08 

Jack hcan 3 3^^74 7 56* <>.35, 4-tt 0-83 ^*79 9.90 45.54 9. fO 

Mai*e 1.849013.94 9.35j — 7.75 2.4O 1.60 2.0OJ57.86 O.28 

Maize genu (pressed) . 3.3100 12.69 14.71' — n.04 5.84 — 5 ^^*45-^7 

Wheat 2.774918.65 6.26 1.25 8.90 1.73 7.87 2.05 ’^.79 13.37 

Kafir cx)ra ^.3^9910.34 4.85 — 717 1.32 1.02 1.08 59.011 7.O9 

Kafirin 1(1.481320.74 o <14 0.07 3.081 1.O4 0.55 i.o4T>5.2o 7.29 

Nucleic add of yeast * . i 15724224.0010.8722.0915.0^ — — — — • ' — 


♦ The percentages of the ditfereut forms of nitrogen arc uncorrecUtl.* 


appears in the arginine fraction, although the nucleic acid contains no ar- 
ginine. This indicates that in the determination of the distribution of the 
nitrogen in materials containing nucleic acid by the method of van Slyke, 
erroneous results may be obtained because some of the purine and pyri- 
midine nitrogen appears in the arginine fraction. 

X 1 81 - Certain Desert Plants as Emeivendy Stock Feed. — wooton, e. o in s. DepL 
of Apfic. BulUitn, No. 728, 27 pp. i ftg. 8 pi. Washington, December x8, 19x8. 

The author discusses some plants which grow in desert regions near 
the Mexican frontier and which have been or could be used as emergency 
feeds. These plants are ; — Yucca elata, (soap weed), Y. glauca, Y, baccata, 
Y, macrocarpa, Y. brevifolia, Y. rupicola ; Agave Lecheguilla \ Dasylirion 
Wheeleri, D, iexanum; Nolina erumpens, N, microcarpa; Samuela Faxo- 
niana \ CUstoyuccu arbor escens ; Hcsperoyucca Whippiei ; Heseperaloe par* 
viffora. 

The author gives an analysis of the 12 first species : — ^their content in 
mineral matter varies, according to species, from 2.9 (Nolina microcofpa) 
to 8.9 % (Agave Lecheguilla) ; crude protein from 3,7 (Noluta microcarpa) 
to 8.6 % (N. erumpens) ; ether extract from 1.5 (N. microcarpa) to 2.8 % 
{N, erumpms)] fibre from 28.4 (Yucca elata) to 46.6% (N. micro- 
carpa) ; nitrogen-free extract from 41,2 (N. erumpens) to 55,4 % (Yucca 
€Uda)e M these percentages are on the water-free basis. On the whole, 
the diemical analyses of these plants shows, and are borne out in practice 
by atockm^, that they are of low nutritive value, just sufficient to keep 
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animab fed on them alone from starvii:^, but when they are supplement 
ted by concentrates they make a good ration. Users of desert plants or- 
dinarily give, per head daily, 6 to 12 lb. of soap weed + % to Vt lb* of 
cottonseed cake or meal to young stock, and 20 to 40 lb. of soap weed + 
I to 2 lb. cottonseed cake to mature stock. Of the chopped feed alone, 
20 to 25 lb. per day will save stock from d3ring. With a pound of cotton- 
seed cake in addition, a fairly well-balanced maintenance ration is pro- 
duced. The average cost of feeding about 20 lb. of chopped soap weed per 
animal per day is about 50 cents a month. 

Only two of the species of the plants discussed may be expected to re- 
new themselves if cut off : Yucca glauca (bear grass) and F. data (soap weed), 
the former in 3 or 4 years, the latter in 10 or 15. Hence these plants should 
be used only for emergency conditions and allowed to grow during favour- 
able seasons. 

The essential factor for the use of desert plants as feed is the construc- 
tion of a satisfactory chopping machine, because hand chopping is slow 
and is otherwise unsuitable. There are at present on the market 4 good 
chopping machines, consisting essentially of a heavy cylinder revolving 
on a horizontal shaft and carr5dng knives or cutting teeth which pass close 
to a chopping block on to which the plants are brought by a feeder or by 
gravity. 

X182 -The Results of the General Live Stoek Census taken in Italy on April 6and 7 , 

1918, — IMCascxbroni, E., in Vlndmiria laUtera c MooUcmca, Year XVII, No. 17-18, 
pp. 163-164. Reggio Emilia, Sept. 1-15, 1919. 

The last two live stock censuses in Italy gave the following results : — 


Homes 

Asses 

Mules and hinnies . 

Cattle. 

Buffaloes 

Kg# 

Sheep 

Goats 

The totals for 1918 include : 185 266 horses, 4550 asses, 187 868 muks 
and hinnies, 77 482 oxen, 12 buffaloes,. 1620 ^gs and 2334 sheep belonging 
to the military authorities — 1062 horses, 14 asses and 4 goats belonging 
to stallion centres — 855 horses, 1 ass, 197 mules and hinnies, 6585 cattle, 
2 tags and x sheep in tranat by railway. On deducting these numbers 
from the general totals, the following figures are obtained, showing more 
precisely the real conditions of stock breeding : — horses 802 603 — asses 
944 597 — ’ mules and hinnies 308 678 — cattle 6 155 674 — buffaloes 
240x4— pigs 2337304 — sheep ii 751 575 ~ goats 3082554. The rich- 
est in hotses of the 16 Italian tenons is I/rmbardy (145 794) ; for asses 
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848 988 949 162 

388 361 496 743 

b 190 990 6 239 751 

19 362 24 026 
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the most important parts are Sicily (205 099) and Campania (133 039) ; 
for mules and hitmies, Sicily (1^7 799) ; for cattle, Lombardy (i 215 695), 
Emilia (i 082 089) and Piemont (i 088 143) ; for buffaloes, Campaniia 
(17 390) ; for pigs, Emilia (335 167), Lombardy (331 266) and Campania 
(223 234) ; for sheep Sardinia (2 018 612), Apulia (i 360 886), Latium 
(i 277 541) and Tuscany (i 225 155) , for goats, Sardinia {633 058), Sicily 
(476 539) and Calabria (441 852). 

11 83 - Cooperative Bull Association in the United States. — winxjer, j g , is Farmtr't 

Bulletin 993 i 5 . Department of ARrtcuUuref 35 pp. 7 figs. Wasnhiiigton, July, 19x8. 

Cooperative Bull Associations are formed by farmers for the joint 
ownership, use and exchange of pure-bred bulls. The purchase price and 
cost of maintenance are distributed according to the number of cows owned 
by each member. In addition, the association helps its members in the 
sde of stock and dairy products, in combating contagious diseases, and in 
the improvement of the dairy industry. An outlay of 50 dollars peranum 
gives the right to the use of 5 bulls. 

The author briefly reviews the history of these associations in the 
United States, showing up their advantages, which comprise the keeping of 
a smaller number of high class bulls, the low cost of cooperation, the quick 
repayment of capital invested, the possibility of line breeding, the elimin- 
ation of low grade animals, etc. He emphasises the influence of heredity 
and of the bull as factois in improving the herd, deals with the education- 
al value of these associations, indicates the steps to take in eradicating 
infectious diseases, and finally offers ,-uggestions "*s to constitution and by- 
laws for the foundation of bull associations. 

1184 Crossing and Selection of Horses raised in the Wild State. — cbncexxi, in 

Rtvtsia d% Btologta, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 91-92. Rome, Jan -Feb. 1919. 

In the horses of the Maremma reared in the wild state, the cutaneous 
muscles are very much developed ; they contract strongly, producing 
a vigorous twitch, the skin over the hams, shoulder and back when 
stimulated, especially when iilsects with a painful bite land on the skin. 
The cutaneous muscle is therefore a protection to the organism of the horse, 
as breeds having this muscle well developed can easily defend themselves 
against insects, especially Gastrophilm eqni. This explains why horses of 
the Maremma which, during the summer and autumn months, are always 
attacked by these gad flies and have the fore part of their bo^es coa’ered 
with the characteristic eggs of this in.sect, experience no il^ effects from 'them. 

In a Maremma horse-breeding station at Tolfa the author used an An- 
glo-Irish stallion foaled in Latium. He got colts which were fine and ro- 
bust the first few months, but which after weaning lost condition rapidly 
ai^d died the first or second year. Autopsy showed they were infest^ by 
thousands of lx)ts. Hence, crossing with the Anglo-Iri^ stallion bad fa- 
voured attack by the Gasirophtlns : in fact, the skin muscles in the progeny 
were little developed, which verifies the above-mentioned observations of 
the author^ The conclusion is that in the wild or half-wild system of rear- 
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iag the breed should not be refined, and selection rather than cross-breed- 
ing should be the means used for improvement. 

1185 - Ihe Ootoui of the Newly-bomln UaHanandFieneh Breeds of Cattle. — cbnsi 

MiNCU» G. in Vtndustrta laUma e zootecntcaf Year XVII, No. x6, pp 151-1 52 Reggio 
Emilia, August ir, i 9 i 9 * 

The author sets out the results he arrived at in the different provinces 
of Italy in an inquiry on the colour of the skin at birth of all the Italian 
breeds of cattle. The results are summarised in the appended table (p.1180). 
For naming the stock he used Sanson's classification as not being in 
conflict, regarding Italian breeds of cattle, with his own study. 

After a series of considerations on the data he collected, the author 
concludes that : — (i) the changes in colour of certain breeds of cattle as 
they age are worthy of the gieatest attention; (2) spotted skin keeps in 
the adult stage the shade and marking it had at birth and it may be 
concluded by analogy that cutaneous markings are wholly clear during 
intra-uterine existence (if the Cotentine breed was no exception); 
(3) change of colour with age is notable only in breeds of supposed 
Asiatic and Alpine origin (are these breeds not yet fixed ? are they of 
more recent origin ?) , (4) it is more diflScult to interpret what is observed 
in mixed breeds, but the colour at birth, though not of a constant 
character, may enlighten us as to their first origin. 

From the author's investigations in France on Hie same subject, in 
which Prof. Paul Dechambre was good enough to take part, it appears 
that the coloui at birth differs from that in the adult stage only in the 
case of the following breeds — 

Cotentinl (Bo% iaurus germamcus) * at birth the skin is not blotched, 
which recalls the colour of some Danish or Mastiff dogs in which blotches 
appear 6 or 7 weeks afterwards. 

VEND^KNNE-PARTHENAisn (J 5 . L hgcmnsn) the colour of the young 
is darker than that of the adults. 

Calves are born of grey-brown or dark tawny colour. The same fact 
is observed in all other breeds of tawny colour or with black extremities. 

Tarentaisk {B t alpinus) the calf is badger grey and the adult 
tawny coloured. 

Gascox (B. L alpinus) the calf is darker in colour than the adult. 

Bazadaise (cross-breeds) the calves are bom with an inteuse blond 
colour and take the characteristic grey-chestnut colour ^vith light 
extremities after the first few months ot existence. 

Aure or Central Pyrenees (B. i. dptnus ) : at birth the calves are tawny 
with an a^^h-grey colour which later turns to chestnut round the muzzle 
and eyes. 

1186 -Weighti of lypleal Shorthorns in the United States,— Tokmvt, j e. (American 
Sh'Mthom Breeders* Assi)aation),ln Tht Breeder^}' GflieMf, VoLI#XXV,No.24,pp 1408- 
14x0, CWcaRo, June 12, 1919 

The weights of aU Shorthorn breeding animals shown at the* Interna- 
tional live Stock Expositions of 1908 and 1910 were taken as matters 
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of record in preparing the following table, indicating the average weights 
of Shorthorns at various ages when well grown out for show. 


Weights of Shorthorns at 1908 and 1910 Internationals. 



Number 
' shown 

1 „ 

I Range in ages 

Range in weights 

Average weights 

) 

Afet 







] 




1908 1910 

1908 

1910 ^ 

1908 1 

19x0 

1908 1 

1 ' 

XQZO 





days 

"daj’s j 

I,b. i 

I.b. 

j I.b.T 

1:^ 

I.b 

BuUs : 




1 

1 

1 

i 





Three year« or over . . 



11360-2246 

XI 30-2151 1 1970-2510 

2030-2620 2334 

2280 

2302 

Two years 

14 

13 

8 S 5-'**43 

1755-2*80 

r7io-2i69j 

*954 

1982 

1967 

Senior yearling . ... 

. 3 

3 

1 731- 77 * 

708- 8xx 

r 755-*845 ' 

1430-1710 

*785 

*574 

1633 

Junior yearling 

10 

12 

456- 674 

53 ^- 692 

1290-16^5 

1300-1720, 

1496 

1493 

*495 

Senior calf 

. 20 


350- 440 

330- 454 

9x3-1310 

960-1350 

1106 

**35 

1121 

Junior calf 

. 21 

1 

16 

* 3 *- 3^9 

225- 330 

420-X130 

7 oo-xii 5 ,< 815 , 

859 

834 

hemaUi ^ 





1 


1 , 



Three year or over . . , 

, 

. 7 

10 

^ 1424-24x1 

1209 2555* 

X 4 15-2005 

1590-2210 

t * 6*7 1 

1876 

1 1851 

Two years 

. . n 

14 * 

1 881-1 X 7 b 

909-1166 

1410-1825 

1440-1770 

*572 1 

* 59 * 

1 1580 

Senior yearling 

, . i\ 

17 i' TOO- 819 

698- 8x4 

11XO-X405 

1070-1540 

' *309 1 

1364 

1 *338 

Junior yearling .... 

. 21 

14 

5*3- 691 

458- 695 

995-*485 ' 

880-1360 

1 1212 * 

1x92 

*803 

Senior uiif ... 

30 

31 

338 - 453 

336- 454 

785- X 140 

780-1120 

1 985 

959 

948 

Junior caif . ... 

. ^4 


j 166- 327 

216- 329 

390“ 885 t 

! 

65 930 

7,0, 

785 

755 


^he weights of the first-prize animals throughout the various classes 
are as follows : - - Wliitehall King 2465 pounds and UTiite Star 2240 lb. in the 
aged bull classes; Gloster Knight rcjio and Ringmaster 1970, in the two-year- 
old class ; Ruberta*s Goods 1755 and Roan Sultan 1710 in the senior year- 
ling classes; King Cumberland 1590 and True Cumberland 1720 as junior 
yearlings ; and Premier Knight 830 and Dale's Renown 800 as junior calves. 
In the female classes, Flora 90th and Princess Marshall, cows over three years, 
weighed i960 and 18301b. respectively* Sweet Duchess of Gloster and Susan 
Cumberland 1650 and 15 respectively as two-year-olds ; the senior j^ear- 
ling heifers Elmendorf Eassie and Mandolin 3rd 1403 and 1520; Snowbird 
and New Year's Delight 1375 and 1300 respectively, as junior yearlings ; 
Diamond Anoka and Mary Ann of Oakland 1135 and 1040 as senior calves, 
and as junior calves Susan Cumberland and Mildred Snow weighed 730 
and 920 lb, respectively. ^ 

1187 - Milk as tlie Sole Diet of Ruminants. — mcCandusb, a. c., in lowa Ai^ncuiturai 

Expmmsnt Station, Research BuUettn 48, pp 3-11. Ames, Iowa, 1918. 

Two bull calves, one a grade Jersey castrated at the age of 22 da>^ and 
the otlier a grade Holstein not castrated, were fed on nothing but milk and 
common salt from the date of their birth until their death, which occurred! 
at the age of about 30 and 25 weeks, respectively. The digestible protein 
and total digestible nutients consumed were in excess of those called for by 
the modified Wolff-Eehmann standard. 
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A series of tables shows : — body weight, height at withers, depth of 
chest and width at hips, determined every 30 days ; and amount of fe^con* 
sumed in successive lo-day intervals. For comparison, the average of 
weights and measurements of 66 normally fed heifers are presented also. 

At the end of 6 months the Jersey calf had increased his body weight 
III per cent. At the end of 5 months the Holstein had increased his 91 
per cent., while the heifers in 6 months averaged a 345 per cent, increase. 
During the same periods the percentage increase in height was 14 for the 
Jersey, 27 for the Holstein and 35 for the heifer calves. Increase in d^th 
vras 19, II and 57 per cent, respectively. Neither of the experimental ani- 
mals throve after reaching the age of 3 months. They suffered from fits 
and large patches of skin became devoid of hair. 

Autopsies were made of both calves. The bones of the Jersey steer 
were very flexible as if insufficient ash were present ; the leg bones could be 
bent comparatively easily while the ribs had a very thin coating of hard 
material with a soft core. None of the bones was as rigid min would be 
expected in ah animal of similar age. There was one atrophied kidney 
(perhaps congenital^ with hypertrophy of the other. The mesenteric lymph 
glands were much enlarged and there was apparent leukemia. The rumen 
was of normal size, \mt the walls were evidently atonic, due apparently 
to a development of lymphoid tissue. The omasiun was smaller than would 
be expected, though the tw^o remaining compartments of the stomach ap- 
peared to be normal. The contents of the rumen resembled tldn cottage 
cheese mixed with hair. In the case of the 6-months Holstein bull, the 
bone appeared to be in fairly goo (5 condition, though one or two of thi ribs 
might previously have been broken and healed. The mesenteric lymph 
glands were enlarged and both kidneys were in bad condition with cysts. 
All the stomach compartments were of about normal size, but there were 
streaks of dark brown or black pigment on the inner wall of the aboma- 
sum. The contents of the rumen were sindlar to those of the Jersey calf. 

1188 - Some Factors influeneing the Rate of Growth and the Size of Dairy Heifers at 

Maturity. — Eckles, C H , and Swett, W. W , in Mt^^oun Staiwn Research Bulletin 

No. 31, pp 3*y> , I pi , rs tigs Columbia, Midsouri, 1918. 

To serve as standards of growth for Hokteins and Jerseys, data are 
published of the body weight and height at withers by months of a group 
of heifers of each breed that were kept under normal conditions, that is, 
fed on skim milk from z weeks to 6 months of age,' with alfalfa, silage and 
a small amount of grain in winter, and good blue grass pasture in summer. 
The plan was to keejj the animals ill a good thrifty condition but not fat. 
The use of height at withers to measure skeletal growth is justified by com- 
putations showing that the jiercentage increments in height at hips, heart 
girth, and distance from shoulder-point to pin-bone in suocessiv^e ages 
niiiintain an approximately uniform ratio to the corresponding increments 
in height at withers. As was expected, the ratios for hip width increased 
with ag^. 

The weights at birth and the mature heights of 30 Holstein and 3i 
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sey heifers are tabulated individuaily, the heights at intermediate ages be- 
ing also given for some of the animals. little or no influence of birth 
weight on adult height was discovered. 

Note is made of a Jersey heifer which at the age of 6 months was put 
on a diet as low in calcium and phosphorus as could be secured from feed- 
ing stuffs likely to be used in practice. The growth in weight and height 
was normal for 13 months thereafter, when a physical breakdown ensued. 

The rest of the bulletin — the major part — is devoted to the presen- 
tation of the complete results of a study, previously reported (i), of the 
influence of quantity of feed on the changes in weight and height of dairy 
heifers from birth to maturity and the effect of early calving on their sub- 
sequent body development. Evidence is produced showing that the check 
in growth of young animals after parturition is a result of the phj’^siological 
drain, not of pregnancy, but of lactation. 

I X 89 - Influence of Breed and Size on Milk Production and Composition. — See no. 1229 

of this Remew. 

ixQo - The Feeding of Concentrated Food to Dairy Cows on Pasture in England. — Ths 

fournal of the Board of Au,ricuUuri . Vol. XXV, Xo. i, p. ij-17. London. April, 1918 (2j. 

This article reviews five trial tests carried out during recent years at 
several Institutes (Armstrong College — Southeastern Agricultural Col- 
lege Leeds University - West of Scotland Agricultural College) in 
order to allay any undue apprehension as to the decrease in milk produc- 
tion as a result of the rule laid down b}* the Board of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Food during the War, namely, that cows in milk while on pa- 
sture should receive no concentrated food before the beginning of August. 

It rarely happens in agricultural experimental work that the results 
obtained in different experiments carried out in such widely scattered cen- 
tres, are so uniformly concordant as in the experiments dealt with in this 
article. They all agree that, so far as milk i)roduction is concerned, the 
feeding of concentrated food to milch cows on pasture is only required in the 
latter half of the pasturage season, that is to say, from mid July onwards. 
In the earlier half of the season, cows receiving concentrated food did not 
give more milk than those that rccei\’ed none. Neither the quantity nor 
quality were bettered, nor were the cows in improved bodily condition. 

Even during the following months, when the effect of “ cake feeding 
began to show itself, the results were so modest that there could be no 
question of much profit. The only possibility pf profit lies in an improved 
manuring of the pasture, but the benefit would be dearly brought. 

X19X - The Influence of Barley on the Milk Secretion of Cows. — woll, f. w. and 

VooftatBS, E. C., in the Agricultural Experiment Staiton, Sttkeley^ California, BulkUn 

No. 305, pp. 352-434. Berkeley, Cal , 1919. 

The authors have furnished complete details of amounts and kind 
of feeds consumed, the bodv weights, and the quantity of milk and butter 

(1) See R., Oct. >916, No. to<)4. 
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fat produced by : — (i) a grade Holstein cow during three lactations in which 
the only grain fed was barley, and during two in which mixed grains were 
fed ; (2) a pure bred Jersey, during four lactations, in one of which barl^ 
was the sole grain fed ; (3) another pure bred Jersey during two lactations 
in one of which a mixed grain was given, while barley was fed in the other. 
The authors also compare the production record of 15 other cows, 
most of them used previously in similar studies (i) during short 
periods (generally 5 weeks) of barley feeding, with their production records 
during the intervening period when they received mixed grain feeding. 

An increased milk flow generally accon panied barley feeding, but the 
authors do not attribute this to the barley itself, but to the accident that 
when the cows only received barley feeding, they often consumed a larger 
quantity in comparison with mixed feeding. The authors do not call their 
trial tests, critical experiments, but the tests show that barley feeding has 
no deleterious effect on milk secretion, as is contended by some breeders of 
milch COW’S. ^ 

1192 - A Comparison of Concentrates for Fattening Steers in the South of the 

United States. — ward, W F., Terdax, S S and l.LOYD, E U , in States 

Dept of Ai^r Bulletin 7t)i , i6pp, ipio (from Abstract in Expertmeni Station Record, 

Vol 40, No 0, pp «7S-874 Washington, iQiy) 

These results of 2 years* steer feeding are part of a series of experi- 
ments conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Station. 

Three lots of 25 steers were fed each winter for the purpose of study- 
ing the value of cottonseed products when fed as sole concentrates or com- 
bined with some form of maize grain. The roughages the first year were 
maize silage and cowpea hay ; in the second year maize silage and oat 
straw with Johnson grass substituted for the latter toward the end of the 
period. The lots receiving maize were accompanied by pigs. The prin- 
cipal data for each o# the 2 years of the trials are summed up in the an- 
nexed table, in which the cost of the feeds w’as estimated as follows : — 
cold-pressed cottonseed cake $16.50, cottonseed meal $22.50 the first year 
and $27 the second, per ton; maize 70 cents per bushel; silage $3, 
cowpea hay $10 and oat straw $5 per ton. 

Three lb. of cotton.seed meal proved to be equal in feeding value to 
4 lb. of cold-pressed cottonseed cake. The meal contained 40.4 % protein 
and the cake 27,6 %. The latter was much relished. 

In the first year cottonseed meal and maize and-cob meal, in the jjro- 
portion 2:1, did not prove economical In the second year, however, it was 
concluded that if the lots receiving cottonseed meal and ear maize (i : 2 ) 
aqd cottonseed meal and shelled maize (i : 2) respectively are each credited 
with $3 worth of pork, they paid for the maize and then made about as 
much profit as the lot receiving cottonseed meal alone. 

In both years all lots were well finished and ver>’ uniform. 


(1) See R., March, :oi0, No 1,3, {EJ.) 
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Comparison of concentrates for fattening steers. 
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119^ - Mineral RequiremenU of Sheep.*- r^APb, o s , m lexas AKttcuUurai hxpennunt 

Station, Bullthn a 32, pp 5-20, i lig , Austin, Texas, 191S 

l^^or each component of the aj>h ot rations fed to sheep in 48 digestion 
experiments this bulletin lurnishes data as to the amount fed per da}’, the 
amount not recovered in the faeces, and for 10 of the experiments the 
amount found in the urine. 

Eighteen of the digestion trials ^ere made in triplicate and 29 in du- 
plicate, while I ration was fed to a single animal only. The digestibility 
of the organic nutrients and total ash of the rations of 43 of the experiments 
have been given in three previous bulletins (Texas Sia. Bull,, No. 147, 
pp. 5-28 , No. i()6. 1914, and No. 203, 191 b), while the details of 5 are unpub- 
lished. In most of the experiments the ration consisted of single 
roughage ; in the others, of alfalfa plus a supplement. The roughages fed 
w^ere accuff sorgo fodder, alfalfa hay, Bermuda hay, bur clover hay, buffalo 
grass hay, maize fodder, cowpea hay, Guam grass hay, J ohnson grass hay, 
Kafir com fodder, millet, oat liay, peanut hay, para grass hay, prairie 
hay, Rhodes grass hay, rice hay, rice straw, sorghum and cowpea silage, 
sorghum hay, Jabosa grass, hay, and vetch hay. The supplements to 
alfalfa were maize bran, cold-pressed cottonseed cake, cottonseed meal, a 
mixture of cottonseed mea^ and hulls, Kafir corn chop, Kafir corn head 
^hop, groundnut hiUls, rice bran, rice hulls and rice polish. A table gives the 
percentages of silica (insoluble ash), lime, magnesia, phosphoric add, and 
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potash found in the samples used of all these feeding stuffs except Guam 
grass hay. 

The author points out that the rectum is a recognised path of excretion 
from the body of some mineral elements, but finds it convenient to speak 
of difference between the intake and the faecal content as the amoimt di- 
gested and also to call the percentage of the intake that is “ digested 
the coefficient of digestibility. A table shows the digestibility of se\'eral 
con«?tituentl5 of the ash for each of the rations, except Guam grass, or 44 
in all. In 14 of the sUica entries, 10 of the lime and 12 of the phosphoric 
acid the digestibility was zero, that is the amount in the faeces exceeded 
the amount fed. There were no cases of negative digestion " of magnesia 
and potash. The averages of such of the 44 determinations of the coefficient 
of digestibility as were not zero are given by the author as : silica 22.2, 
lime 32.3, magnesia 32.3, phosphoric acid 22.5, and potash 83.2 Group- 
ing the determinations by the amounts ingested shows, in the case of 
lime and phosphoric acid at least, that the coefficient of dige^Jibility in^ 
creases with an increase in the amount consumed, negativ^e digestion 
figures occurring only as a rule when this amount was small This condi- 
tion indicates that fairly constant amounts of each are eliminated daily 
in the solid excrement. For lime the daily elimination is held to be about 
0.6 gm. and the corrected digestibility to be about 25 %. For phosphoric 
add the elimination is 0.8 gin. and the approximate true digestibility is 
50 %. The data also indicate that an increased digestion of i gm of lime 
is accompanied by an increased letention of o 74 gm. of pho.sphoric add. 
This ratio suggests to the autho the formation of tricalcium phosphate. 

Analyses of the urine adlected in the balance experiments show that 
the mineral constituents appear in the urine in fairly constant amounts 
which are little if at all influenced by the amoimts eaten or the amounts 
digested. It appears that i 7 gm. of pho.sphoric acid, 2.8 gm. of lime, 
and I gm. of magnesia are required per day by sheep weighing about 
100 lb. in order to maintain a mineral balance. About o 2 gm. of potash 
and 0.54 gm of magnesia per day were stored by these sheep. 

In 18 experiments data are furnished as to the sulphur trioxide con- 
tent of feed and faeces. The coefficients of dige.stibility averaged 47.9 
Since most of the sulphui was probably in combination with the protein 
of the rations, the coefficients of digestibility of the latter are given for com- 
parison. Their average is stated as 48.4. 

X194 - Maize Supplements and Substitutes for Fattening Lambs. — dvnn, r and 
Eward, j. M., in Iowa A^cuUural ExpmmstU Station BuUeUn 183, pp. 3-14. Aincb, 
Iowa, igi(> 

From a group of 172 range lambs, 5 lots of 30 each were selected and 
fed for 82 days, beginning November lO, 1917, for the purpose : - (i) of test- 
ing linseed meal, \ cl\ et bean feed meal and peanut meal as protein supple- 
ments to a basal ration of shelled maize, maize silage and alfalfa hay, and 
(2) of determining the value of maize gluten feed as a partial substitute for 
maize in such a basal ration without supplement 
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The main results from the control lot and the three lots fed supplements 
are given in the subjoined table. The supplements were fed scattered over 
the silage in amounts so adjusted that each of the latter lots received 
equal amounts of protein from this source. The other feeds were ijiven 
according to appetite. 

Comparative value of protein supplements tn fattening lambs. 
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The feeding of supplements, although increasing the grain required 
per jxiund ot grain, enhanced the selling \'alue of the lambs from 5 tt> 
20 cents per 100 lbs. «ind made a more fa\ ourable margin per lamb. Tak- 
ing into acount all the factors, it is computed that I5ii8.0(> per ton could 
ha\ e been paid for the linseed meal, 8^7.20 for the velvet bean feed meal 
an<l 8143 for the peanut meal without reducing the margin per lamb belou 
that of the control lot. The actu«il purchase prices uere S()0, 845 and 855 
per ton respectively. 

The fifth lot recei\ ed maize gluten leed exclusively instead of shelled 
maize during the first ()0 days, and a mixture of maize gluten feed, shelled 
maize and linseed meal ((> : i * i) during the final 3 weeks. The average daily 
gain per head was o.2() lb. It is estimatkl that the maize gluten feed was 
977^^0 efficient as shelled maize when fed with silage and alfalfa There 
was a small saving of maize silage and hay, but the total grain required 
for a pound of gain was considerably increased. 

The dressing percentages varied from 52.9 for lot 5 to 54.2 lor the lot 
receiving peanut meal The carcasses of th^ velvet meal lot graded first 
in colour, covering of fat and firmness, with the peanut meal lot a close 
second. The control and gluten feed lots graded last in these respects. 

Block salt was given freely to each lot. 

X195 ^ Quantity and Composition 0! Ewes’ Milk: Its Relation to the Growth of Lambs. 

Nbzdio, R E., and Iudings, E J., in Journal of Agricultural Research^ Vol. XVII, 

No. I, pp. 19-32. Washington, April 15, iQiO- 

During the progress of an investigation upon diiferent breeds of sheep 
at the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station, observations were made upon 
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the rate of growth of lambs from five breeds of ewes that are commonly 
found in that section of the country. I^he results indicated that lamlw 
from some of the breeds made a decided gain over others in the same pe* 
riod of time. It was therefore considered opportune to undertake a special 
inquiry on the subject. 

The chief factors in growth are inherited capacity and a sufficient 
quantity of nutritious food. In this article the authors study only the 
second factor. 

As early as 1850, (.lata were cxiUected giving the analysis of ewes* milk They show the 
great variation that occurs between dlfTerent breeds and within the breeds in yield and fat 
content Fuixkr and Kleinhcins of the Wisconsin Station weighed a lamb before and after 
sucking the mother ewe 'fhey observed that, when the ewes were milked by hand, only- 
about half the quantity of milk was obtained as when the milk was sudeed by the lamb. 

The authors used three ewes from each of 6 breeds In the experiment, after selecting those 
that showed the nearest to the normal milk yield for their breed The period of investigation 
lasted <io days Every 10 days after lambing th^total quantity of milk was recorded, and 
s<imples of milk were taken The weight of the lamb was taken at birth and ai^ry 10 days 
thereafter The data thus obtained are shown and discussed by a series of tables The fol* 
lowing are some of the most important facts resulting . — 

With all the ewes there was a decrease in the milk flow at the end of the day period as 
compared with the beginning , the only exception was with a CotswcMd ewe which showed 
even a -dight increase 

There is a great variability m the percentages at the constituents of ewes’ milk, among 
the different breeds and individuals 'the most constant constituent is the lactose, while fat 
seems to be the most variable These results are in harmony with Ritzmanic’s When the 
average percentages of fat for five lactation periods of each ewe are determined and compared, 
the variation of fat content is not so mazk^ d, which indicates clearly the value of a number 
of tesb^ rather than one single test on an individual The general averages obtaiue^l by the 
authors during the 50 day penod aie shown in Tables 1 and II 

T\bu: I. Average quantity and compositwn of milk for each breed 
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Table I brings out dearly that the Hampshires easily ranked first in quantity of milk 
produced, while the differences in the other 5 breeds were not so great. 

rtiM} 
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Table 11. 

— Relation of milk constituents of breeds to growth of lambs* 
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Table II shows for one breed only, the three ewes reared one lamb each ; with the 
others one or two ewes reared two lambs This mak<s Interpretation of the results less easy, 
as in general the same quantity of milk will produce greater gam if given to twm lambs (pro- 
vided it is sufficient for thdr growth) than if it were given to one lamb only. It appears that 
the greatest factor in growth is quantity of milk , hence a high milk producing ewe is more 
valuable than alow one. The inherited capacity for growth, however, must not be overlooked. 

1196 Goftt Kedping in Scotland. The SatUtsh jourmi of AgncuUure, Board of ooaia 

chUhtc for Scotland, Vol. 11 , No 3, pp. 402-405. Edinburgh, July, 1Q19 

The fact that the word ** i^oat is found not infrequentl)’^ in place 
names in Scotland from Oodscroft (1. e. Goat’s croft) the south to Ei- 
lean na Gothail in the north, is sufficient proof that from remote antiquity 
the goat was an animal of no mean importance in the domestic economy 
of Scotland. Throughout historical times there is frequent reference to goats, 
and within living memory flocks of goats of some size were maintained in* 
the Highlands. In .spring the kids were separated from their mothers, 
which were run on pasture, and herded Every morning and evening the 
mother goats came down from the hill to the kids, when the goats were 
milked or rather partially milked, and the kid allowed to take the rest. 

This went on till har\’est work came on, about August, when the kids were 
left with their mothers and the goat milking came to an end. In those 
days there was a regular market for goats and the flesh was eaten generally. 

Most of the males were castrated , a three-year-old wether yielded 50 to 
60 lb. of excellent meat. The extinction of this system was undoub- 
tedly hurried 011 by the fact that goats are very destructive t trees, 
so that when trees began to be planted, goats necessarily had "to go. 

At the present time there must be a coifeiderable number of goats 
in Scotland, but there are no statistics available from which even a rough 
estimate of the number could be drawn First there are, especially in 
the Highlands, the so-called wild goats. These are not relics of an abor- 
iginal race, but descendants of the domestic flocks. They have been de- 
liberately maintained and in many cases even recently put on steep rocky % 
places, as game or with the idea that they would keep the sheep from these 
dangerous places and so prevent losses (an idea not fully justified), or 
on account of the belief that goats kill adders, which is very doubtful. 
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In the last year or two interest in the domestic goat has been greatly 
revived. The number of goat-keepers in Scotland is much less relatively 
than in England or Ireland. Under present conditions and given the op- 
portunity to produce at home as much food as possible for domestic use/ 
keeping of goats would be extended if good goats could be got now at a 
reasonable price, but the supply is quite unequal to the demand. 

Of the goats kept in Scotland the majority are of the type of the Bri- 
tish goat. Formerly it was customary for Irishmen to come over with 
a drove and march them through the country selling them as they vvent 
for very low prices, but they were not of much \ alne There are jilso 
many goats of the foreign type, superior animals, or cross-bred to the foreign 
type On account of the high cost of these animals and the care needed 
to keep them , good goats of the British type would prove better for the 
cottar and ordinary conditions as they can be fed mostly on garden rubbish 
and household scraps 

A really good animal will yield 4 to 6 pints of milk a day ^d perhaps 
80 to 90 gallons a year A more usual jield is from 3 to 5 pints a day, with 
a total of, perhaps, 70 gallons a year If a goat does not give 2 pints a 
day at the least she is not worth keeping 

1197 ~ Pasture and Forage Crops for Pork Production in Minnesota, U. S. A. — Mm 

nesoia AsfUHiUural hxpenmeni station Rep(^rt roib, pp 40 si I nlvet^itv Fann, St Paul 
1018 

The annexed table gives the results with 4 lots of pigs fed on alfalfa 
and rape pastures. In contras’, unsatisf actor}’ results are cited with 
10 pigs fed on oats, peas and rape The animals became severely rape 
blistered at the start, and gained onlv 821 lb per acre in 98 days, or 
O.J5 lb daily per pig 
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In another lest the following pastures were tried . — (i) rye and rape 
(p^'Ot), (2) Clover (good), (3) mixed and (4) alfalfa (good) The grain led 
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per pound of gain was 5.46, 4,03, 5.58 and 4.52 lb respctively, and the mar- 
gin of value of gain (at 16 cts. per pound) over total feed cost was in dollars 
0.22, 4.26, 2.26 and 1.25 respectively. 

In 2 experiments in hogging-off maize the number of hogs per acre was, 
respectively, 25 and 24, the gains per acre 315 and 582.6 lb., the estimated 
consumption of maize per pound of gain 10.52 and 5.83 lb., and the tank- 
age fed per acre 114 and 76 lb. It is stated that the first lot remained 
on the maize field at least 2 days long. 

Feeding tests with fall pigs, 10 to a lot, 4 lots fed 105 days and 3, 155 
days from weaning to market are also noted. One was hand fed by the 
Dietrich standard, the others self ted on maize mill feed, shorts and tank- 
age, either with or without additional feed. For the lots fed the shorter 
period — the additional feeds, in the order of their apparent feeding value 
as measured by daily gain, were — (i) shelled maize and gluten feed, (2) con- 
demned raisins, (3) none, and (4) maizt gluten feed. For the longer period, 
the order was (i) alfalfa, and (2) none, with the hand fed (Dietrich) lot 
intermediate. 

iig8 - C9omparative Feeding Value of Field Peas and Barley for Pigs. — Washtf^twi 

A^rtculiural Experiment Station Bulletin 153, pp 8*9, PuUman, 1910. 

Four lots of shotes of Duroc- Jersey, Poland China and Berkshire 
breeding were fed 49 days in January’' and February, 1918, under weather 
conditions not favourable to feeding operations. Comparison was made 
between fiela peas (split or cracked) and shorts (2 : i) a id barley and shorts 
(2:1), supplemented either with tankage (guaranteed 60 % protein) 
or u 4 th linseed meal in amounts to make the supplement 10 % of the ra- 
tion, The following table gives a summary of the results, the lots being 
arranged in the order of economy of gain 
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I i<w - Use of " Uic-binh " i Eichhornia spectosa) ( i) for Pig Feeding { Develop- 


ment and Prospects of Pig Rearing in Indochina. — chevalier, a et i^APicgvE. 

P. A , in Bulletin Avncole tie Vlnstitut ScientiUque de Satjron, Year V, No. 7, pp. 220*222. 
Sa)«on, July, 1919 


M. P A. L\PiCQrn, Director of the Tfmkin Na\igation Co, of the Ben- 
thuy (North Assam) Frozen Meat Society, supplied Mr. Aug. Chev.vltkr 
with information on the use of “ luc-binh '' as pig feed. 

(x) See /?. Sept. 1017, No. 79B. {Ed,) 





M. Chevalier relates that this plant, belonging to the Pontederiaceae, 
of which the scientific name is Eichhomia crassipes Solms, or better 
Eichhornia speciosaKunth, the older name, is called the Water Hyacinth'^ 
by the English colonists and “ Jadnthe d'eau by the Fren^, these 
names being due to the fine spike of blue-mauve flowers standing up in 
the centre of a rosette of leaves. For the sake of the flowers this species 
is often grown in basins for ornament. 

It is a native of Central America and was brought at a comparatively 
recent date (about the middle of the 19th century ’) to Indo-Malaya, where 
it has overrun ev’-erywhere, choking the canals and causing an obstacle to 
navigation. It is believed to have first appeared in J ava, then to have been 
transported to the Malay Peninsula, whence it spread to Burmah, Siam, 
Cambodia and Cochin-China. It appeared at Tonkin after the Hawaii 
exhibition in 1904. 

Today the plant is overrunning the whole of Indo China ; already it 
has invaded a large part of tropical Asia and it is now gaining intemperate 
China. Few examples are known of such rapid spreading of a weed over 
a continent of which it is not a native. 

Powerful dredging machines have had to be constructed in \ arious 
countries to clear the canals of this plant which very soon fills them up 
M. Chevalier has seen at Hano> ponds, originally several yards deep, 
choked up in 15 3'ears mainly by the ** luc-binh 

Naturally, attempts have been made to use part of the “ luc-binh 
in various industries, and the following applications have been tried: — 

(1) Suitably prepared, it makes a good textile , in Cambodia, cords 
are made of it for plaiting for arm chairs and deck chairs , also mats, blinds, 
string are made from it. 

(2) It has been thought to utilise the plant, which is fairly rich in 
cellulose, in the manufacture of paper pulp. 

(3) Recently the Burmah Agricultufal Department advised its use 
in making a potash manure ; its high potash content makes it a suitable 
ingredient in compost (i). 

In his note, M. P. A. Eapicqve says that M A. Allier, Technical 
Director at Benthuy, finding difficulty at the end of September, 1918, in 
obtaining banana tree trunks as pig feed, attempted to use ** luc-binh 
as a substitute. The procedure was as follows * Twice a day, morning and 

ev’ening, women collected the plants which immediately, while in the fresh 
state, were broken up and cooked for 3 hours in sufficient water To 
every 440 lb. of luc-binh were added 220 lb. broken maize and 220 lb. 
rice bran, which is sufficient maintenance ration for 250 pigs of any age, 
and also for breeding sows which always incline to fat, a disadvantage 
at farrowing time. 

For a fattening ration, 5^3 of luc-binh, ^ a of maize and of bran would 
be required 

The results obtained were very good, and the pork from pigs thus 
fed idtb luc-binh was excellent to taste. The health law inapection 
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attthotities had no criticism to make, and for all sort^ of preserves the 
.jdant appears to give the bek results. 

In regard to pig rearing. M. I^apicque adds the following additional 
information: — 

** I should state we have imported English and Australian boars 
and sows of the W'hite breed, and not without ^fiBculty obtained sows of all 
the local breeds coming from Black Rivert, Tuyen Quang, Tranninh, the 
Meo country, the Delta, Monkay and Pakhui. The crosses obtained give 
up to the present 80 % of mixed breeds which have acquired almost all 
the sire*s characteristics. We are trying to find which cross to recommend, 
i, e. one having the hardiness of the local breed with the early fattening 
qualities of the boar. Up to now the best results obtained have been 
by crossing Chinese sows with a pure Yorkshire boar. Pig rearing on a 
large scale will be a valuable resource for Cochin-China, and Indo-China 
offers all facilities for the purpose 

M. Chevalier is of the same opinion, and adds : — Indo-China, which 
produces abundance of rice and maize, will have at her disposal more 
and more in the future industrial by-products suited for pig feeding on 
a large scale. Besides, rural breeding such as practised by the natives 
ma}’^ be greatly developed, no prejudice or religious cause being opposed to 
it as in the French Colonies in Africa. Hence France could, hi the not-dis- 
tant future, have considerable resources in frozen pork, salt visions and 
lard from her possessions in the Far East. 

X2UO - Influence of Feed on the Melting Point of Lard. — tbbcpleton, g. s. in Aiabatna 
CoUeie, As;rtcuUural Experiment Station Report kjjS. p. 30-31. Auburn 1919. 

The author has made an experimental study of the effect of certain 
concentratfed feeds on the melting point of lard, in the south of the United 
States. 

Six lots of 8 hogs were started on the experiment, but one lot had to 
be discarded because the ration consiting of maize, + ** velvet bean and pod 
meal *' (cake consisting of the unshelled legume Mncma pmrienb var. 
utilis) and tankage (4:4:1) was not acceptable. The lot fed with maize 
and tankage (8 : 1) dressed out satisfactorily, and produced a lard having a 
melting point of The lot fed wuth maize + velvet bean and pod 

meal + peanut meal in the ratio 3:3:2 (not a very palatable ration) 
produced lard having a melting point at 42.5® C. The carcas'^es of the 
three lots fed with varying proportions of maize and peanut -meal, were 
graded as medium soft In these three lots, the proportions of 
maize and peanut meal were respectively 1:1, 2:1, and 3 : i, and 
the corresponding melting points of the lard produced were, 40.35®. 40.2® 
and 40.57® C. 

X20X Case of Rudimentary Hermaphroditism in the Cock. — faure, c., in 

remhu des Siances de la SociiU de Btolow, Vnl 1 ,XXXII, No. 14, pp. 510-520. Paris, 
May 17, 1019 

The hormones secreted by the testicle determine in the animal 
organism the secondary sex characteristics. It is known that the absence 
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of the testicle, through experimental removal or its non-development, 
causes a series of modifications affecting the whole individual. The author 
quotes the case of a 3-year old cock which showed notable morphological 
modifications : absence of the large tail feathers, appearance resembling 
that of the female, but with a plumage rifcher than a hen's, and spurs little 
developed. As the animal was killed for sale, a histological examinatios 
of the internal genital organs was made, which showed a series of tube* 
(measuring only 40 to 50 (x in diameter, against 150 |ji in a normal cock 
sectioned in different ways and resembling in appearance testicular forma- 
tions, but totally unprovided with seminal-line cells; in no point were 
figures obser\’ed similar to ovary formations. 

Hence, the case was that of a cock having misshapen testicles 
characterised by the complete absence of seminal material. This arrested 
grow’th led secondarily to the appearance of certain external female cha 
racteristics. 

The author suggests the case in question may be grouped amonfi* 
those of rudimentary or false hermaphroditism. 

1202 - The Ck)nfoniiation of the Laying Hen. — vuhty PouUry journal^ Voi 111, pp. 24-26. 

Newport, Salop, iqiS. 

The annual conference and inspection of the trials held at the HariKjr 
Adams Agricultural College, Newport. Salop, England, in August, 1918, 
led to the anointment of a Committee to consider the question of drawing 
up a standard to which the breeders of utility stock should endeavour to 
make their birds conform, withoi t sacrificing, if possible, the characteristics 
of the distinct breeds. With the object of obtaining data upon which to 
draw' up such a standard, the College staff, at the request of the Committee, 
undertook a series of measurements in October, 1918, on the birds in a 
number of representative pens of the various breeds represented. 

The measurements ‘taken w'ere . — 


Conformahon of body and laying capacity. 
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fingers when spanning between the depressions on the hips ; {3) lengih 
of keelt from fore end to hind end ; (4) abdomen, from the end of the keel 
to the pdvic bones ; (5) distance between the pelmc bones ; (6) girth measu^^ 
rement, taken by passing the tape completely round the bird in the same 
position as the measurement for breadth of back, the legs of the bird being 
directed backwards. 

The subjoined table gives the averages of each of the 6 measurements 
for Leghorns, and only the averages of the 4th measurement for the other 
breeds, as this figure seems most indicative of laying capacity. 


1203 - Effect of Certain Grain Rations on the Growth of the White Leghorn Chick. — 

D wis, Buckner G., Nollav, E H , Wilkinb, R H and K\stle, j K (Dcpaitmcntof 
Ch mistry, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment SUtion), in Jourml of Agncultutal Re- 
search, V <»1 XVI, Xo. 12, pi>. Washington, D C , \Lirch 24, iqk) 

These experiments were carried out in order to ascertain the insuffi- 
ciency of the proteins of rice, oats, barley, hominy and gluten flour in 
promoting normal growth in the white Leghorn chick. 

Three lots of 60 White Leghorn chicks each were kept imder identical 
conditions except that the diets were different. Lot i wras fed a ration con- 
sisting of equal parts of finely ground soybeans wheat, wheat bran, 
sunflower seed, and hemp seed. lyot 2 received a ration consisting of 
equal parts of finely ground barley rice, hominy and oats to which was 
added enough gluten flour and butter fat to raise the protein and fat 
content to that of Lot i. Lot 3 (control) received a ration known as 
the standard Cornell ration (i). 

Table I presents the weekly weight and mortality records of these 
three lots of chicks, covering a penod of 28 weeks, in which time there 
were no unusual weather conditions or epidemics among* these chicks, so 
that these figures represent the degree of nourishment afforded by the 
rations fed to the separate lots 

The following deductions are made from these experiments 

The proteins of rice, oats, barley, hominy, and gluten flour are ineffi- 
cient in promoting normal growth in the White Leghorn chick. It was not 
possible at this timet o show wherein these proteins are limited, but the wri- 
ters hope to be able to prove this by experiments which are now in progress. 
These proteins seem to have a retarding action on the development of the 
external sexual characteristics and their functions, which accompanies the 
arrested growth of the chicks. 

The apparent weakened vitality of the chicks of Lot i is not attribu- 
ted to any toxic action of the soybean. 


(i) C/. Nixon ClARA, Feeding Young Chickens. N. Y Slate College of Agr, CorneU 
Reading Course, Vol. 4, No. 88, p. 17^, 1915 
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Tablb I. — Effect of various diets on the growth of White Leghorn dtichs. 
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1304-1^ Weight u ft Criterion of Numerieftl Produethm in the Domeetie Fowl — 

Hadlcy, p , in Journal of the American Aesomation of Instructon and Invesiinaiors , 
*;uminariHed in UHUty Poultry Journal, Vbl. IV, No. 7 , p, 23 , Harper Aciama Agricultaral 
College, Newport, Salop, 

The author undertook an enquiry to ascertain whether computation 
based upon the weighing of only lo eggs laid as closely as possible to the 
, periods of the absolute vernal and autmnal maxima respectively would 
afford a satisfactory basis for computing the weight production corre- 
lations. This was attempted first for the period of the vernal maximum. 
To this end, the mean weight of lo eggs laid by each member of the flock 
between April ii and i5 was computed, and the difference between 
the meant weight of these ten eggs and the mean i\;pight of the first id eggs 







laid by that hen at the beginning of her first laying year calculated as a 
percentage increase or decrease. The April production was very rapid; 
28 out of 37 hens laid 10 eggs within the dates mentioned, and the others 
in only slightly longer time. In no instance was it necessary to pass the 
limits of April 8, or 29. The data show that the small group of hens 
characterised by a percentage increase in egg weight of more than 10 
gave a higher mean production (143 eggs) than any group with a smaller 
percentage of increase in egg weight. 

Jiach succeeding group, characterised on a smaller percentage increase, 
gave a correspondingly smaller annual production, down to the group 
manifesting a decrease in mean egg weight, with a mean annual production 
of only io() eggs. Dividing the flock as the mean percentage of increase 
is more or less than 6, there result 13 hens in the high percentage group 
with a mean annual production of 138 eggs, and 24 in the low percentage 
group with a mean production of 109 eggs. 

In view of these results it seemed desirable to ascertain whether the 
method would apply also at the autumnal weight maximum in September. 
During the latter month, in contrast to April, 4 hens did not lay at all, 
while 3 laid only 3 eggs or less, so that no records are included of hens that 
did not lay at least 5 eggs in September. Again, the production at this 
period was scattered as compared with that in April. Often, eggs laid in 
the earlier part of the month had to be included, instead of only those laid 
during the latter half of the month. 

From the September data it appears, as in the former case, that 
higher production is correlated with the higher percentages of increase in 
egg weight. The maximum group production (147) occurred in those 
hens whose increase in mean egg w^eight was above 13 %. Selecting above 

% gave 7 birds whose mean production was 143 eggs. Selecting above 
6 % gave 12 hens whose mean production was 130 eggs. On the other 
hand, selecting below o (birds showing dt‘crease in egg weight) gave 
5 hens with a mean ])roduction of only 108. 

Hence the innate egg-producing ability of a hen is manifested, not 
only by the number of eggs laid within a year or some longer or shorter 
period, but also by the degree of increase or decrease in the mean weight of 
her eggs, when this increase or decrease (calculated as percentage - - increase 
or — decrease) is measured at those periods of laying (the vernal and 
autumnal maxima) characterised by the markedly increased production of 
the flock. On this basis, groups of hens can be differentiated as accurately 
as, and more easily than, by any other means. ^ 

zao5 - Experiments on the Feeding Value o! Whale Meal for Poultry (x), — 

Utility Poultry Journal^ Vol, IV, No. 6, pp. 19. Newport, Salop, 1919. 

This experiment was conducted with the idea of testing the feeding 
value for egg production of whale meal. For the purpose of the experi- 
ment four 1 /eghom pullets and a cockerel were used. They were penned 
in a small enclosed run with a small scratching shed house attached* 

(x) See also jR., July-Septetubcr, 19x9, No. 1009. {Ed.) 
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The birds were fed three times per day, viz., at 7 a, m., with a mixture of 
grain consisting of wheat, oats, and maize ; at noon they were given their 
warm mash consisting of the following mixture : Whale meal (scalded), 
I part by w^eight — clover meal (scalded) i part — bran (scalded) i part — 
oat meal or sharps 4 parts. The oat meal and sharps were fed on alternate 
days. The quantity of food given averaged 2 pz. of grain and 2 02. 
of dry meal per day per bird. At 4 p. m. the birds were again given a feed 
of the grain mixture, as in the early morning. The grain was fed in scratch- 
ing litter and the soft mash in troughs. The whale meal was used in the 
same proportion as fish meal had been used previously, and was made to 
substitute it entirely from the date of the commencement of the experiment 

During the 31 days* trial (from April 5 to May 5) the weights of the 
birds showed a slight average increase. The four pullets laid loi eggs, giv- 
ing an average per bird of 25.25 eggs for the period. The eggs produced 
were all over 2 oz in weight and did not develop any tainted flavour from 
the whale meal. 

After the first day the birds took to the new food reaSily and were 
always eager for their mash afterwards. The rather strong smell of the 
meal probably put them off for the first day. 

Conclusions, — The results obtained show that whale meal may be used 
as a substitute for fish or meat meals and that no detrimental effects are 
produced either upon the birds themselves or the quantity or quality of | 
the eggs produced. 

A comparison of the chemical composition of the product with that of j 
ordinar> fish meal or meat me, 1 is distinctly favourable to the extended \x^ \ 
of the product now reported upon, A crude protein content of 34 per cent 
or more indicates that the poultry-keeper would be justified in the use of 
the meal, similarly to fish meal, as a protein concentrate. A crude fat 
content of ib j>er cent. corres|K)nds very closely with tliat of a grade of fi^h 
meal rich in fat. The ash content being noticeably similar to that of thtsi 
better known products and including 24 per cent, of calcium phosiihatt 
would ajqiear to indicate equal suitability to the needs of growing stoA 
while a negligible i)ercentage of salt in the whale meal will appeal to tbe , 
poultry-keej>er who has had experience with brands of fish meal that con- 
tain exc(‘ss of this undesirable ingredient. 

i2oh - Cotton Seed Meal as a Poultry Food(i): Experiments In North Carolina, | 

U.S. A. — Kaupp. B 1 *^ , in Journal of the Amtrtcan Asioctalton of Poultry Instructors and 
Invcsti ators, Vol 5 , bummaribed In Uithty Poultry Journal^ Vdl. IV, No. 7, pp. 23*25 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, 1919 

The author experimented for a period of 5 years at the North Carolina 
Experiment Station on the effect of cotton seed meal as a poultry food 
the conclusions arrived at are given bdow. 

Cotton seed meal contains gossypol, which in tom contains two pig' 
meats : — («) a brown resinous substance ; aad (6) a yellowish crystallisable 

(1} flee also 1918, Jan, No 64; March, No. 306; April, No. 443; June, N 663, 
jnbr. No, 784. (Ed) 

* * 
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substance. The pigaaeiit of go883rpol is stored to a greater or less extent 
in the fat of the yolk of eggs by hens consuming the meal. 

Gossypol to the amount contained in an ounte of cotton seed meal, con- 
sumed daily by adult fowls, produces injurious effects such as pendulous 
crops and depraved appetite, the latter leading to th6 eating of sticks and 
pieces of litter (as straw), resulting in imi:)action and the death of the fowl. 
If the total food consumed consists of 30 % cotton seed meal, there arc 
likely to be ill effects and some deaths (Ine to the meal. If the cotton seed 
meal be given in the mash alone, and the birds aic given a morning and 
evening scratch feed and in addition allowed more or less range so that 
they can forage more feed, the effects aie not nearly so bad, as, if they get 
sick of the meal, they will ba\'C a chance to “ lay off for a while and later 
return to it. This seems to account for the different opinions on the 
feeding of cotton seed meal. Hirds ciiting excessive amounts of cotton 
seed meal or its gossypol apparently die from emaciation and starvation 
owing to the fact that the}’ refuse feed. 

Twenty per cent, cotton seed meal in broiler fattening proved un- 
satisfactory, and the same results were obtained in cram feeding work 
of old hens. In two of the j-year-old feed tests the highest percentage of 
deaths was from the cotton seed meal lot. It is generally conceded that 
high percentages of cotton seed meal and of linseed meal cause a higher 
death rate than many <f the highci concentrates. 

There are marked differences in iiidi\iduals as to I heir tolerance of 
cotton seed meal. Heating the meal to a high temperature has a ten- 
dency to lessen its injurious effects. The feeding of large amounts of the 
meal has no ill effects upon the progeny. Fed to young chicks in quanti- 
ties not over 10 % of the mash it has given gootl results. It is high in 
globulin, a protein stimulative to growth and development, also in alkali- 
soluble protein, likewise stimulative to growth. 

The limit of safety in feeding cotton seed mecil for all purposes to fowls 
is perhaps about ‘j,, in mash, allowing the birds to feed twice daily in 
addition. 

4207 Castor Bean Meal as a Poultry Food ; Trials at the Harper Adams Agricultural 
Collegei Newport, Salop, England. — Atkinson, H T, in VUhty Poultry Journal^ 
Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 21. Newport, Salop, iqio 

Six cockerels were given food consisting of i part castor n.eal and 
5 parts mixed meal (sharps, ground oats, etc.) at the rate of 4 5 

per bird each day ; a little grain food was givefi in addition, and grit and 
water were also available. The birds ate the food eagerly but steadily 
lost weight, and after about 10 days they began to look Unhealthy. At 
the end of 36 days one bird died, and four days later another. Forty 
days laler ordinary diet without castor meal was given and the remaining 
birds slowly recovered. The total loss in weight over the period was 
7.25 lb., or 1.21 lb. per bird Post-mortems of the dead birds disclosed 
the ordinary s3rmptoms of poisoning. 

The conclusion is that castor meal should be rigoroudy excluded from 
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mixed meals and in buying these feeds the poultry keeper should make 
sure that no castor is included in meal purchased. 

.iao8 - Final Report qf the 5th Poultry Egg-Laying Trials, 1917-18, at the Harper 
Adams Agricultural CoUege, Newport, Salop, England. - uuhty PouUry j<mrma. 
Vol. in, pp, 7-11. Newport, Salop, 1918. 

The trials lasted from Oct. 21, 1917 to Oct. 20, 1918 in the small 
flock section and from Nov. ii, 1917 to Nov. 10, 1918, in the large flock 
section. 

The total results are shown in Table I, and comparisons with the re- 
turns of previous years in Table II. 

In the 1917-18 trials, the best pen, that which gave the maximum 
weight of eggs, laid 1351 (225 per hen), while the worst gave 428 (71 per 
hen). The maxiiiium number of eggs per group w«is 1418 or 235 5 per hen. 
No account was given of the relation between weight of biid at beginning 
of trials and proportion of big eggs (weighing over 2 oz ) to small eggs 
(under 2 oz ) laid. It is often the most active biids that give a larger 
proportion of small eggs. Of the hens that laid 250 eggs and over, the two 
with the largest number of small eggs were hatched 2 weeks after the ottiers 
in the same grou]). It appeals 1 hat there may be a period previous to 
the beginning of laying when it is essential to keep the birds in a thriving 
condition so that the egg-pioducmg organs may be developed properly. 
The number of deaths was geneiolly low* 4 %, of which 3.1 % was of 
other breeds than the White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. This is 
a new proof of the inexactitude of the claim that breeding for greater 
egg-production causes loss ol stamina. The quantity of foods consumed 
daily pei bird was 2 oz meals (in mashe*) and 1*^/3 oz grain, with vegetable 
additions (.swedes, cabbage, potatoes and lawn iiK/ wings), giit and shell. 
The total w^eight ol eggs was 11 58 i lb. and the total weight of meal 
and grain consumetl was ^8 (k;o lb , or i lb of eggs was obtained for each 
4.2 lbs. of food. 


Tahij: 1 . - Egg-laymg trials 1917-18 , total rcsidh. 
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I^eghomb 
Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 
Orpingtoub and Rocks 
Sussex 
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34271 

1*97 


54 

7 9^7 

2 04 

147*1 

48 

^443 

2*04 

I 34'3 

48 

5661 

2*04 

117*9 

42 

5510 

2 05 

131*2 

606 

91 760 

2*03 

14x9 
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Tabi,B II. — General results of previous trials. 



i 

19x2*13 

1913-14 

19 I 4-*5 
(zo months 
only) 

1915-16 

1916 -X 7 

Number of birds in trial. . 

600 

300 

300 

600 

354 

Total No. of eggs laid . . 

91 115 

56 184 

50 562 

98 8 q 8 

52638 

Average No. per bird . . 

15^*9 

187*28 

168-5 

164*8 

1487 

Best pen: No. of egi^s .... 

I 389 

1339 

I 272 

1513 

1 496 

Worst pen: No. of eggs .... 

326 

615 

748 

! 471 

537 


1209 - Se)^ Reproduetion aod Heredity in Pigeons. -■ Nature, voi 103, Ko. 2596, pp. 436- 

437> I«ondou, August 2) iqxq. 

Dr. Oscar Riddtjc lias previously brought forward evidence to show 
that male pigeons arise from eggs (yoUcs) of less storage metabolism, which 
implies small size and higher (oxidising) metabolism, and that females 
arise from eggs (yolks) of greater storage metabolism, which implies large 
and lower (oxidising) metabolism. He has now (Journal of Experimen- 
tal Zoology, Vol. X3^., 1918, pp. 227-254) studied two cases of female 
** identical twins, ** ands seeks to show that the ova (yolks) which produced 
both of them were extraordinarily and abnormally large. Dr. Riddle's 
evidence is necessarily indirect. The eggs when laid were very large com- 
pared with all the other eggs produced by the particular parents (totals 
of 116 and 134 eggs). Double-yolked eggs in doves are practically res- 
tricted in their production to hybrids from wider crosses, or to birds show- 
ing striking reproductive abnormalities, or to both of these, and would not 
be expected to appear in the series in which the two cases of identical 
twins " were found. 

It is suggested that the blastoderm-borders will be abnormally raised 
in extraordinarily large eggs, and abnormally lowered in extraordin- 
arily small ones, and that this might lead, for physical reasons, to the es- 
tablishment of two independent foci of development. If male " identi- 
cal twins " were found developing from a very small egg, it would be an 
interesting corroboration of the author's theory. Meanwhile, he thinks 
that the available data point to the conclusion that each pair of female 
" identical twins " arose from a single ovum of high storage metabolism. 

In healthy doves and pigeons the right testis is larger than the left 
in a very high percentage of cases, yet in the female it is the left ovary 
that persists. The left testis more nearly approaches the ovary than "does 
the right. In disease, particularly in tuberculosis, the testes tmdergo 
extreme atrophy, but more in the right than in the left ; the ovary does 
hot seem to suffer reduction in size. The right testis of the very young 
birds (from embryos to squabs a few weeks old) is normally longer than the 
left. The single (persistent) left ovary of young female squabs is twice, 
or more than twice, as long as is either testis in males of sii^ar age (three 
to seven weeks). Now Dr. Riddle finds (Anat. Record, Vol. XIV., 1918, 
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pp. 283-334) that in hybrids the normal size relations of the two testes are 
often disturbed, sometimes reversed, approximating to the female condi- 
tion. The number of such reversed cases increases as the width of the 
cross. The excess of males from such crosses is also known to increase 
similarly, e. g. when the crosses are between members of diffetent genera. 
The theory suggested is that sex has been controlled in these forms, 
and that a male which is forced to arise from a female-producing egg may 
show in the relative size of its gonads an approximation to the relative size 
of the gonads of a female. 

Dr. Kiddi^k and Mr. Cail R. Andkrson {American Journal of Physi- 
ology, Vol. XLVIl., pp* O-i-102) gave ring-doves small doses of 

quinine sulphate, and found a marked reduction in the yolk size and total 
size of the eggs. Tt is well known that quinine reduces the destruction of 
nitrogenous components of the tissues, and ])rol)ably checks the secretory 
activity of the oviduct, the i)roduct (albumen) of which is entirely of a 
proteic nature. Furthermore, the presence of quinine in the yolk ot the 
eggs probably checks the characteristic transformation of the nitrogen- 
ous compounds : the eggs are poor in yolk for some weeks after the dosage 
is discontinued. ^ 

From an egg produced by a pigeon under the weakening influence of 
reproductive overwork '' there was hatched in iqiq a female bird which 
might be called an ataxic mutation. Dr. Riddle describes the bird [Procee- 
dings of ihe Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine, Vol. XV., 1917, 
pp. 56-58), which showed when young a marked lack of power over the 
voluntary movements of the head and body. The affected female was 
bred to two diflerent males, and the deiangement was seen through four 
generations descended from either. Of 1 75 young ones reared to the age 
at which the disorder might be exhibited g were classed as normal and 
46 as affected. With some irregularities the character appears like a Men- 
delian recessive. 

In a study of the 1)1 ains of the ** ataxic '' ]>igeons [American Journal 
of PhyswJogv, \ ol. XRVIT., ic}i8, jip. 124- jO) Miss Mathilda I,. Kocn and 
] 0 r. KiDDT.r. report that, .is com])dred with normal birds of the same paren- 
tage, there are inci eased values for moisture, protein and extracted sul- 
phur and decreased values for lij)oids, pliosi>hatids, and cholesterol. The 
results of the analyses are interpreted as suggesting a chemical undet- 
difTerentiation or immaturity of the disordered brains. 

Dr. Riddle and Mr. Victor K. Mtcr report [American Journal 
of Physiology, Vol. XLVIl., 1918, pp. T03-123) a remarkable fact which 
must be considered in connection with theories of colour-inheritance, 
namely, the ]>ostmortcm formation of melanin in the pigmentless retinas 
and choroid« of embryo white ring-doves of 3-12 days of development. 
Killing the tissues in HgCl^ does not prevent the production of the pig- 
ment, but the presence of free oxygen is necessary. 


[lift] 
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1210 - Bee^pinf in l^nia nd Lelwaon. — BAwempraaBR, n. p., io VApituUm, 

YeaxltXXJl, No. 8, pp. 189-192. Paris, August, 19x9. 

The author describes observations made at Beyrut and in all the re- 
gion where he travelled or stayed in Syria and Lebanon. 

The nectar-produdng flora around Beyrut is not of a high order be- 
cause mulberry trees, and consequently silk worms, take the foremost 
place. Sometimes gardens are hedged with Barbary fig trees (Opmtia 
vulgaris) of which the second rcddish*yellow flowers offer the bees a large 
quantity of yellow pollen, with sweet nectar, even too sweet, as the honey 
soon becomes crystallised in the cells. The prolonged summer olfers nothing 
more, and without sugar at a very modeiate cost the bee colonies, always 
weakened by continuous renewing of the queens, could not be kept going. 

Thyme is a vslight resource, but it grows at too gieat a distance away 
for small colonics, the membeis of large colonies not going further afield 
than 2 miles at movst. 

The town of Saida or Sidoii, about 25 miles south of Beyrut, with its 
vast orange groves, is infinitely superior to Beyrut for bee-keeping, but 
even it is second to Jaffa, where the species of orange tree growing there 
yields an incredible quality of nectar. The j affa orange tree, when trans- 
planted to other places, even to Palestine along the coast, degenerates and 
never yields so much as it does on its native soil. 

The Syrian bee differs slightly from the Palestine one. It is very 
like the yellow C5q)rus bee, but all three are almost equally vicious when 
disturbed. The pale-yellow Palestine bee resembles the grey-yellow 
Egyptian. 

French bee-keepers, who have begun to settle in Syria, will do well to 
provide themselves with a good smoker befote approaching the bees, 
and never to disturb them cxce])t when really necessary and even then 
only for a very short time. Like all oriental bees, the Syrian is always 
very lively, fights vigorously agdnst hornets and wasps, starts early and 
retires late and kcejjs excellent lookout round the hive. It builds quanti- 
ties of queen cells when queenless or forced to swaim, and is valuable in 
respect that it does not destroy the superfluous cells for some hours ; often 
a queen cell may be found even 24 hours after the first virgin queen has 
hatched out. 

Bee disease (loque) is unknown to the inhabitants of the country, 
and during the 2 seasons the author spent at Beyrut and Lebanon he never 
came across it, any more than during his ten years of bee work further 
south and in Palestine. 

A grey scaly lizard, the agama (Agama stelUo), very useful to agricul- 
ture generally for destroying insects, is veiy harmful to the bee cohmies. 

The author makes an interesting geneial remark. While the works 
of notable writers (Huber, Lanostroth, Duoui'ti.e, etc.) state that 
48 hours elapse between the successful nuptial flight and the appearance 
of the first eggs, he has always held that the period is 4 days. Without 
den3dng the possibility that the queen, in exceptional cases, may be able 
to lay in 48 hours' time, he is convinced, after 38 years’ prolonged observ- 
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ation. that In the great majority of cases it is only after twice that length 
of time that laying begins, On the other hand there are many causes 
which hinder or hasten the exit for the nuptial flight, and the author has 
observed that it is within i to 35 days after birth that the queen went 
out, without however having a bad effect on the la5dng. The great ma- 
jority of matings takes place generally between the 7th and loth day. 
The author has made his observations on hundreds of cases, seeing that 
he only rarely keeps queens beyond 18 months or 2 years at most, and 
replaces them with fresh ones before the decline. 

1211 NosemaDise se. Wmi^, ir. F, m U S DeMrtmmt of Agriculture, Bulletin 

Nn. 7^0, pi». 59 I Bibhogiaiihy of 17 litlcs Washington, June iz, igiO 

Until igoq the existence «)f Nosema infection (1) among bees was not 
generally known to beekeepers, although it had been studied somewhat by 
Donhoff (1H57) about a hall century earlier ZandUR began his studies a 
decade ago and since the appearance of his first pajier (iqog) a number of 
investigators have made studies on the disorder. The writer began the study 
of Nosema infection in 1910 following the demonstration by him that the 
disorder exists in the United States. In these studies the elfect of the disuse 
on colonies and on apiaries, the tran mission of the disease, the resistance of 
the infecting germ to heat, drying, sunlight, fermentation, putrefaction, 
and disinfectants, and the effect of drugs on the disease are among the 
pro lems which have been considered An earlier paper (1914) briefly 
summarises the results obtained from these studies. The present bulletin 
gives all the results obtained from them which are believed to be of 
direct practical value to the beekeepei. 

The following statements seem to be justified from the facts recorded 
in the present paper . — , 

Noserna-disease is an infectious disorder of adult bees caused by Nosema 
apis. The disease is not particularly malignant in character. Advilt 
workers, drones, and queens are susceptible to infection, but the brood 
is not. 

The infecting agent, Nosema apis, is a protozo n that attacks the walls 
of the stomach and occasionally those of the Malpighian tubules. A colony 
can be inoculated by feeding it syrup containing the crushed stomachs of 
infected bees (hie tenth of the germs present in a single stomach are suffi- 
cient to pioduce marked infection in a colony Within a week following 
the inoculation the parasite can be found within the walls of the stomach. 
Befoie the close of the second week infection can be determined by the 
gross appearance of the organ. 

The disease can be produced at any season of the year by feeding 
inoculations Infected bees may be found at all seasons of the year, the 
highest percentage of infection occuiring in the spring. 

Nosema infection among bees occurs at least in Australia, Switzer** 


(1) Known m HiigUnd os Ible ot Wight (Ed) 
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land, Germany, Denmark, England, Canada, and the United States. This 
distribution shows that the occurrence of the disease is not dependent al- 
together upon climatic conditions. 

The course of the disease is not affected directly by the character or 
quantity of food obtained and used by the bees. A sluggish body of water sup- 
ply, and the robbing of diseased colonies must be considered for the pre- 
sent as the probable sources of infection. The transmission of the disease 
through the medium of flowers is not to be feared. The hands and clothing of 
the apiarist, the tools used about an apiary, and winds need not be feared 
as means by which the disease is spread. Hives which have housed 
infected colonies need not be disinfected and combs from such colonies 
are not likely means for the transmission of the disease Bees dead of the 
disease about the apiary aie not likely to cause infection unless they serve 
to contaminate the water supply. 

Nosema apts supended in water is destroyed by heating for lo minutes 
at about 1360 (58^ C.) Suspended in honey, it is destroyed by heating 

at about 138° F C ) Nosetna apis, drying at room and outdoor tempe- 
ratures, respectively, remained vi^ent for about 2 months, at incubator 
temperature about 3 weeks, and in a refrigerator about 7 % months. It 
was destroyed in the presence of fermentative processes in a 20 per cent, 
honey solution in 3 days at incubator temperature and in 9 days at outdoor 
temperature In a 10 per cent, sugar solution it was destroyed in from 7 
to II days at room temperature. It resisted putrefactive processes for 
5 days at incubator temperature, for 2 weeks at room temperature and for 
more than 3 weeks at outdoor temperature. When dr> it was destroyed 
in from 15 to 32 hours by direct exposure to the sun's rays vSuspended in 
water it was Jestroyed by exposure to the sun's rays in from 37 to 51 hours. 
If suspended in honey and exposed to the sun's rays, frequently it will be 
destroyed on account of the temperature of the honey which results from 
the exposure. 

Nosema apts remained virulent in honey for from 2 to 4 months at room 
temperature In the bodies of dead bees it ceased to be virulent in one week 
at incubator temperature, in 4 weeks at room temperature, in 6 weeks at 
outdoor temperature, and in 4 months in a refrigerator. In the bodies of 
(lead bees lying on the soil it ceased to be virulent in from 44 to 71 days, 

Nosema apis is readily destroyed by carbolic acid, a i per cent aqueous 
solution destroying it in less than 10 minutes. The time element which by 
the experiments is shown to be sufiicient for the destruction of Nosema apis 
should be increased somewhat to ensure their destruction in practical api- 
culture. 

The prognosis in Nosema-disease varies markedly from excellent in 
case of strong colonies with a comparatively small percentage of Nosema- 
infected bees to very grave in case of weak ones with a high percentage of 
infected bees. 

From a technical point of view the results here given must be con- 
sidered as being approximate only. They are, however, in most instances 
sufficient for practic^^purposcs. 


[itii] 
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MitenBB - SerieuKuie ia lado-OllilM (I). — Vebnbt, G. (with Introductloa by M COBVAUBB) 

“ Is BMtn Agiieole it I’liuMui SctetUifigue de Saigon, Year I, No 6, pp. 161-171. 

Saigon, June, 1919. 

I, _ Introduction by M. A. Chevauier. — Of all tropical countries, 
Indo-China is certainly the one where in the last few years the greatest 
efforts have Ijeen made to develop sound methods of silk-worm rearing 
and to improve the quality and production of silk. 

Most imi3ort{uit results have l)een achieved but they are known only 
to a very restricted colonial public, as they are not apparent on the sur- 
face : the well-]K‘ing of the natives having improved, a great part of the 
extra silk-production is consumed on the spot, so that exports of this ma- 
terial have riseti little, and it will continue so for some time to come. Also, 
it mu'-t nol Ik^ thought that silk production can be indefinitely increased. 

Roaiing of silk worms and silk working in the home are }K>orly paid 
operations which can 1)e undertaken only by the poor class of natives in 
the time when they are not oecu])ied in growing food crops. Besides, it 
is necessary for these natives to have the use of land suitable for growing 
mullx'rry trees on. As agriculture gradually develo])s in the lich parts 
of Indo-China and as European crt)ps absorbing labout are more cxtensiveljs 
grown, the production of silk will slowly diminish in these parts. On the 
other hand, French penetration into the high regions of Cambodia, the 
Annam Chain, Laos, and Tonkin, should result in enabling the mountain 
population of these regions to engage in rearing the silkworm moths, silk 
being one of the easiest materials to export from distant countries badly 
off for means of transport. 

Just now it is in the middle region of Tonkin and in Middle Annam 
that the greatest efforts have been made to develop silk-worm rearing. 
At piesent, the propaganda is being exte idecl also to Cambodia and 
Cochin China. Finally, at the request of the French ChamlxT of Commerce 
at Shanghai, the French Government in iqi7 put a French si)ecialist, 
Mr. 1 \ ViEiE, at the disposal of the Chinese Government. 

Improvements to 1 k> brought about in Indo-China come under 
5 heads : 

(1) iMght ag'cUnst the spre.ad of diseases, espt‘cially by distributing 
to the natives sound eggs jweviously examined in the laboratory. 

(2) Selection among the existing varieties of silk worms in each 
’country in the Union, and procuring new vari<‘ties having a higher silk 

yield and greater resistance to disease. 

(3) Improvement of niull)erry trees by spreading varieties that 

(i) The KiiUlU’ foi Nov ii>j8, siuiimarised in No J2O4, unclci this title, the puiier brought 
by M. A Oachon Ix-loie the ioi8 Congiess of Colonial Agikultuic (1‘rcviously in Sept 1912 in 
No. 3310, Uiis Rev/rtp gave aJi (mtlineofai»aperby M T,i:mawl onUtleci “ Silkin Indo-China*’). 
The paper reviewed here is a useful complement to the quesUon. A very interesting paper by 
M, Bui-QTJiAND-Cmor on sericulture m Indo-China, which appeared in the Bulletin iconomique 
de VJndochine (1913, New Series, No. in, Morch-April, pp. 164-178, and No. 102, May- June, 
pp. $76-401) should be noted, as it acts as a preface to these papers : it gives a historical outline 
of aericulture in Indo China and describeb the melhodb followed by the nadves. {Ed.i 

flUnj 
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resist disease and give a high yield of leaves all the year ; most of the mul- 
berry trees grown in Indo-China are varieties of Moru$ indica 1^. with small 
lobed leaves ; at Tonkin a large-leaved variety was recently introduced 
which belongs to the Morus alba h. group, most grown in China ; it gives 
very good results in the Middle region and on the mountains, but perhaps 
may not retain its good qualities in wanner countries. 

(4) Improvement in the methods of winding off cocoons and pre- 
paring the silk. 

( 5 ) Propaganda among the natives with a view to extending a sound 
silk producing industry, es]K*ciaUy in regi< ns where it has not yet a footing* 

Mr I)ani<‘l Zoixa hUtly wrote that silk jnoduction could easily be 
increased ten fold in Indo-Chimx ; only by resolutely carrying out the an- 
nexed programme can this (‘ud be alLiined It is of no use at all for the 
purpose to scud iitilives to loanee to be instiucied so as to become teachers ; 
they have before them in Indo-China itself the model silk- worm nurseries 
of the local agricultut il services which l)eai comparison with the best- 
organrsed establishments of the south of Ibance, while the microscopical 
examination of the worms so as to eliminate the eggs of individuals suffer- 
ing from pebrine i^ done with the greatest care Ify uative assistants 

II. M. G. VLRNin'\s PxrKR — This paper rs devoted to the second 
point in the progrcimme laid down by M Chuvaijur, viz , selection among 
the existing varitties of silk-worms in the country and obtaining new 
varieties huvirrg a higher yield of silk and greater resistance to diseases. 
The paper shows that the problem has not been lost sight of. 

The authoi studies in succession the statistical dabi, ordinary and 
j^edigree selection, the mclhods of silk worm rearing and crosses, and he 
finally reaches the following conclusions - 

Is it irossibk to obtain similar results with all the Indo China varieties 
of silk worms ? This is what experimental studies, if methodically conducted, 
will allow of deciding rapidly. It is probable, however, that certain crosses 
will be better th<in others. 

The main points to wiiich attention ^lioirld bo drawn in practical 
sericrrlturc are • — regularity, sr/e, colour and richness in silk of the cocoons, 
as well as early maturily and lesistanc'e to disease in the silk worms. 

In France, the rearing of cross breeds not generally taken up, while 
the contrary is the case in Italy. II is in Fr.ince, howe\er, especially in 
the UpjKT Alps, that the Ix^st crosses from eggs intended for use in trans- 
Alpine rearing are made Certain combinations of hybrids of the ist 
generutioir have acquired a first-class rejnrtation 

It is, therelore, certain that Italian rearers -^id it to their advantage 
to get from a distant part their eggs which, to have Iheir full value, seem 
need to have lx»cn produced under ver\ s|)eoidl conditions. The results 
obtained at Suoi-giao are encouraging from this point of view, as oirly 
Indo-Chinese varieties were crossed which were well adapted to the 
general conditions of the country. 

The study of the dissociation of the hybrids shows that, in order to 
deliver to the rearers eggs giving homogeneous results as to colour of co- 
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coons, only e^s of the ist generation may be delivered or ^ egg? from 
hybrid disjunction products which have fixed characteristics considered 
as desirable. 

Continuous production of hybrids of the ist generation is easily done, 
but requires a spe^ organisation. It necessitates that mulberry planta- 
tions and silk-worm nurseries be annexed to the egg-collecting establishr 
ment, for the regular production of pure breeds which must constantly 
be crossed with one another As the life cycle of the different breeds 
varies to a fair extent in its duration, the birth of the moths must be ar- 
ranged for daily. The starting ^int will be easily got by putting in an 
ice safe the primary eggs, of which a small proportion wiU 1 k» used each 
day, up to the complete building up of the rotation rearing of which the 
pure-bred moths will permit of tk' regular crossing necessary foi the con- 
tinuous production of eggs. The separation of male and female cocoons 
is easily done by the well-known process of trial by the balance. The 
female cocoons are heavier than the male ones The distinctive sex signs 
on the worms are not very visible in the native breeds. 

A number of cross combinations may be of interest, but it will be 
important to deliver the eggs to the rearers only after a strict trial. It* 
is thus that .studies of the biometric curves of crosses and of the 
dissociation of the hybrids will be able to be of practical use, which will 
greatly help Indo-Chinese sericulture 

1213 - Biology of the Bel. — Grassi, B ,iuRendtC0fUt della Reale Aceademta detUnm, 

Classe dt Seterue fistchCf maiemaUche e mturah, Series V, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 9-10, rst 

Half-year, pp 313*319 Rome, May 4 and 18, 1919 

The author gives a summary of a study he made on the subject of 
the natural history of the eel, which will be published later. 

Schmidt maintained that the eel does not breed in the Mediterranean 
and that the leptocephali brevirostres (lan^al, according to the author's 
nomenclature) of the Mediterranean always originate in the Atlantic. The 
author shows that, contrary to Schmidt's statements the leptocephali bre- 
virostres (1) also live in the Ionian Sea ; (2) live in the Mediterranean even 
during winter , (3) in winter aie not on the average longer there than 
those found by Schmidt in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar at the same 
, season; (4) between the fornution ot the ovum and the elver stage (em- 
bryo, pre-larval, larval and semi-larval periods) certainly not more tlian a 
year elapses ; and (5) the leptocephalus brevirostris, from the first moments 
of its metamorphosis and probably even before, gives evident signs of 
preferring the deep as if it belonged to the sea bottom, and it can embed 
itseU in the sand It has not, therefore, been proved that it lives an ex- 
clusively inshore life The fact that, at Messina, individuals in metamor- 
phosis have scarcely ever been captured before the 6th stage agrees with 
this circumstance 

Other experiments by the author prove that eels of the Adriatic la- 
goons do not go to the Atlantic The opinion that these eels are distin- 
guishable in size from those of the Straits of Messina has no foundation. 

ritiMiifii 
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Measurements of Some thousand elvers, arranged as to period of growth 
and date of catching, lead the author to conclude : (i) that the elvers of 
the Atlantic attain a greater mean length than that of the Mediterranean 
elvers ; (2) that the mean length, in the same period of growth, is greater, 
in October and November and gradually diminishes during the following 
months : the mean difference between the first and the last months vanes 
between 5 and 6 mm. ; (3) that in some years the mean length in the 
different months keeps constantly a little below that of other years. The 
lept. brevirostres arc also smaller in February and March than in the fol- 
lowing months, but apparently it should not be taken that they grow 
in time, while numerous facts sustain the idea that the small leptocephali 
brevirostres become small elvers and reciprocally the big ones big elvers. 
On this basis it follows that it is not the greater or lesser length of the lep- 
tocephaU taken in the Mediterranean which counts for or against the 
origin of the leptocephab in, the Atlantic. The author admits that their 
size may be due to the tempt lature of the water in which they grow. 

At Pisa and lyeghom the perctentage of individuals with the lower 
part of the tail deeply cut in is constantly lower than that found at Fiu- 
micino, Naples, Comacchio and in the Atlantic. Correlations based on 
body measurements reveal also differences between the eels of Sicily and 
those of Pisa, but the author does not attribute to this any special 
importance, as it is not impossible they may be due to differences of 
environment posterior to the larval stage. 

Schmidt and others had rejected without valid reason the discovery 
made by Beduni, viz., that the small elvers become males, and the medium- 
sized and big ones females. The writer has again verified Bellini's disco- 
very, in his expc^riments. 

The study of sex in eels was made on over 2 000 specimens, of which 
the gonads were mostly examined under the microscope, and has shown 
that in some places males are far most prevalent and in others females. 
Generally the tormei is the case far from the sea and the latter near the sea. 

The author concludes irom his research work that the sex of the eels 
is determined fairly late after fertilisation by environmental conditions, 
as whit certain kinds of Rana temporanea and R esculenta. He supiioses, 
however, that the small elvers are already destined to become males, 
whereas the medium-sized and big ones may become males or females 
according to the place in which they grow up. These morphological 
observations refer to yellow eels. It may be taken as certain that 
silver eels having the Syrski organ are destined to produce spermatozoa, 
while those with plicated ovaries will produce ova. 

Hence,, the author's investigations on tbd whole confirm Beelini's 
discovery, namely, that small elvers become small eels and large elvers 
large eels. In addition, they have established that the mean length of 
the elvers diminishes at the up-river migration, from October to April. 

A practical result of these facts is that, for restocking purposes, elvers 
of the months of October, November and December, are best. It has 
been recommended to use also for this purpose young eels 6 to 12 inches 
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long. This plan would be a good one if specimens were available fron^ 
places where females were much in excess, but how could they be obtained ? 
At places where it is esas> tc find large numbers of eels of the above size 
(Fiumicino, Rocca d'Anio, etc ) the proportion of males is very high, so 
that it does not appear advisalde to use these for resUx:king. 

The Italian fishing regulations (1914) prohibit fishing out cels under 
10 inches in length ; a local by-law allows fishing and trading in young 
cels in the I'rovinces of Florence, lyCgliorn, hiicta, Massa Cariaia and 
Pisa fioin Deciuiibci till Pebiuary. The author remarks tliat when the 
number of elveis iiiigiating up stieani is unduly high compared with the 
quantity of water m which they cmii grow up, the re‘-ultiiig eels arc doubt- 
less numerous but they leniaiii small. This is what happened after 
elvers were first put into Lake Bolsena In Italy, at the places where 
females predominate and where, consecpiently, the prohibition of fishing 
for eels tiiidei 10 inches long could be an advantage, such small eels are 
never taken, but in places where males predominate (near the sea) the small 
eels exist in such swarms that there would be no harm done it the above 
regulation were suppressed , howevei many elvers are caught, there will 
always left too many as compared with the quantity necessary,^ 
restock the waters in question. 

1214 - The Colouration of Salmon Fry and its Relation to the First Migration to the 

Sea. — Rouli , ly , lu Comptes Rutdits dis di V icademn des Saencei>, Vol 168, 

No i<i, pp 900 i>07 Pan's, May 1.., lyrQ 

The author distinguishes 5 stages 1 1 the growth of salmon fry (Salmo 
salar L) between hatching and the journej down to the ‘-ea (i), viz. (1) 
the vesicular stage , (2) tlu bare staec , (3) tlie scaly st.ige , (4) the 
]»igment -transposition stage (lu which llic coloui is uKKhficd to suit 
th( anaiigenuMit ol the iiiigiatorv ajqiea aiu<) (3) the iiiigiatory stage 
Pigmentation lx comes progiessurly inteiisilUd dining the liist ] st.iges, 
and the coloui is due to a gRy Imniii ])igipcnt In tlie coinsi of the 4th 
stage tr,uis])()sitioii begins, consisting paitly in the djsajqKMtaiice of the 
brown ])igineiit, save* tow aids the dorsal legion wlierc the colour lie- 
comes uniform, and piilh in the ajqKMiance of a new pigment of a fairly 
light bluisli giey sluide which foriip spots f)n the sides and gives the fry 
a general colour much less dark than before Tliis is the migration livery, 
and the author observ^es that migration takes place only after the 
aiipearaiice of this livery and never before, whatever be the age of the 
fry. It would therefore, be right to assume that the migration down 
to the sea, as far as its principal immediate cause is concerned, might 
rise from a case of negative phototropism. The abundant brown pigment, 
which forms a screen to light radiation during the period of river life, 
would serve the fry as a means of resisting the action of the bright 
light in the streams w here they then are Besides, it is observed that the 
diminution of the brown pigment coincides with the search for deeper 
water, whic h takes the fry on first to the chief rivers and then to the sea, 
wher^it goes straight to the deepest and almost unUt zones. 

(r) See H. May 191Q, No 0^2 [Fd) 
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X2X5 - Trout in tiloTynllonlaa Seft(t).--V^ci0UBRS(A,D.,iii Rassegna di F«sai»YearIII, 

ScricB n,*No. I, p. 4- Rome, July. 1919. 

In the stretch between Fiumicino and Ostia (Province of Rome) and 
to the north of Fiumicino, even at a certain distance from the mouth of the 
Tiber, trout of various sizes have been caught on several occasions, some 12 
inches long and weighing about 14 oz. These were lake trout, fry of which 
have several times been thrown into I^ake Bracciano, whose outlet, the 
Arrone, enters the sea about 7 miles north of Fiumicino. The descent 
to the sea must have taken place when they were fry, and the indivi- 
duals of a ceitain size must have adapted themselves and passed part of 
their existence in the sea. 

In any case, the presence of trout in the sea is not exceptional. In 
the northern seas of Europe there lives a kind of trout (called, in fact, sea 
trout) which returns up to fresh water only at the spawning season, like 
the salmon : it does not greatly diJfer from the lake trout and from ^hose 
caught near Fiumicino. 

The absence of this trout, as well as salmon, from the Mediterranean 
is generally attributed to the great saltness of this sea. M. KotOMBATo- 
VICH, however, some years ago notified in the Adriatic near Spalato the 
presence of a trout, which he called Tnitta adriaticaoLnA. which app«?rently 
represents the sea trout of the Baltic and North Sea. The author also has 
called attention to the presence in the Tyrrhenian Sea of other trout, in 
Sardinia (Gulf of Terranova) and in lyiguria near river mouths. 

The author recalls that some years ago salmon were put into I/Uke 
Patria (near Naples), but this operation was not successful. Some time 
afterwards, however, there was caught in the Gulf of Naples a young salmon 
which very probably came from Take Patria. 

1216 - Stocking of Waters by Means of Fry Previously Fed. — Bulletin de Phhe 

ei de PtsctcuUurt, Year XX, Nos (> 7, pp H0-81. Xeucluitel, Junc-July, ttjK). 

The vSwiss fishery establishments at present sujiply, besides very young 
fry, also fry which have j)reviously been fed. These aie young livei or rain- 
bow^-trout which after their growth when liatched, have been artificially 
fed for 5 or b weeks. This new scheme has the special advantage of provid- 
ing fry which need not be put in the water at the beginning of spring, i. e. 
when the weather is still cold. Besides, tlie already-fed fry are more hardy 
than the very young wliicli still have their vesicle, and consequently stock- 
ing is less difficult. The young fish immediately become accustomed to the 
conditions of the water in which they have to live and by distributing a lit- 
tle artificial food, an almost unbelievable increase in size is brought about 
in a comparatively short time. 

On the other hand, it must be stated that: the young fish reared on 
meat scraps, etc., lose the liveliness and agility exhibited by those which 
are left to fend for themselves. 

As a substitute for meat scraps which in these times cannot always be 
obtained in sufficient quantity, snails chopped as small as possible may be 

(i) See R. Oct. 1918, No. 1142 (Ed.) 
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used for artificially rearing various species of trout, particularly rainbow 
trout. All kinds of snails, large and small, with or without shells, may be 
used. Cooking is not necessary ; the snails must be chopped up and given 
fresh to the trout. 

l2l^ - Fresh-Water Fish-Culture in France.— a and i:,EOANGNEra,H,iiiJ?«»«« 

f>inirale dcs Sciences^ Year 30, No 11, pp 35o;352. Paris, June 15, lOiQ- 

The following information is taken from the " Coiiiptes Rendus du 
Congres de I'litang " (which met at Paris in March 1918) published 
by Messrs. Rouli:, professor at the National Museum of Natural History, 
and R. PouER, Chief Inspector to the Orleans Railway Company. 

France inipoits fiom abroad, in particular from England, Gennany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy, fresh-water fish of considerable 
value. In 1911 the imports were of the value of 6 897 250 francs, against 
expdrts valued at J28 340 francs. 

Holland sends to France trout, salmon, perch, gudgeon and pike; 
Germany trout and pike, as well as crayfish mostly of Russian origin; 
Canada frozen salmon ; Great Britain and Switzerland trout and salmon ; 
and Italy and Belgium eels. ^ 

The Administration of Dired Contributions estimates at 176040 
hectares (about 440 xoo acres) the area of the lakes, marshes, ponds, water- 
ing places and un-navigable canals in France which could be used for fish 
culture, M, Cardot, Fishery Chief at the Ministry of Agriculture, states 
that the ponds actually used for fish culture do not exceed no 000 
hectares (about 275 000 acres) in area. 

The greatest number of ponds is to be found in the Ain and Sologne 
distiicts. In the Rowei Seine Depaitniml, statistics indicate 55() ponds 
with an area of 34() hectares (about 872 acres), ol 50 89() francs rental va- 
lue and I 666 090 Irancs purchase value. 

Trout, to wliich French lish breeders of lecent years have devoted most 
attention, lequiu* highlj’^ aerated wateis, containing at least 6 cc. of 
oxygen dissolved in Ihcwatei Fuitheimoie, they are great flesh-eaters 
and the piofit fiom i<\iring them diminishes in proportion to the relative 
requirements in this food. Also, according to Mi. Rotiii:, carp should be 
chosen exclusively lor pond rearing at low and medium altitudes ; they live 
in such places without difliculty, increase rapidly, are not exacting as to 
temperature and feed on cither vegetable or animal flesh food. They need 
only a sufliciency of food. 

The common carp wliich, at the end of the first summer, weighs 8 
grammes reaches 30 gm. at the end of a year, and after the third summer 
400 gm., w^hile at the fifth summer it weighs 2.5 kg. and at the eighth 9 kg. 

Selected carj), especially the varieties called “ leather carp which 
have a much finer flesh, show a still more rapid growth. 

The most usual selling carp is the 3 or 4 year old, weighing about 750 
gm. II is for this reason that ponds are fished every three years. 

Supplementary feeding must be rational. What is necessary and no 
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more, should be given, and it is well to know roughly the quantity of fish 
to be fed. The calculation*' is very easily made. 

Among ist-sumnier carp the death rate is enormous, being estimated 
at 8o %, During the 2nd summer, the fish being more robust, the death 
rate falls to 12 %, and finally in the 3rd summer it is not over 7 %. 

Hence, 100 000 ova give : — 

15 000-20 000 young carp of the ist summer falling to : 

10 006-12 000 in the course of the 2nd summer, and to : 

8 000-9 000 in the course of the 3rd summer. 

Carp of the ist summer require a diet rich in animal products — 
equal parts of meat or blcM)d mixed with vegetable food (lupins, barley, 
maize). For 2nd-ycar carp, the animal matter is diminished and not more 
than or 76 meat is put in the mixture. Finally, for 3rd year carp, 
only vegetable matter is fed. In addition, the fish needs mineral matter, 
which may be supplied by adding limy substances (chalk, bone dust, etc.) 
to its food, in order to form its skeleton and scales. 

Car}> become accustomed very quickly to come for their food at a fixed 
hour and always at the same place. So if the food is put in small containers 
always at the same spot, the feeding may be checked and there will be no 
loss of food. 

Dupin seed seems to give the best return as a vegetable food, 3 kg. of 
them producing in one summer i kg. of fish flesh. Maize gives too fat a flesh. 

Mr. VAT.I.OIS, fish breeder at Fismes (Marne), who has studied very 
methodically the feeding of fish, has calculated the ration at the rate of 8 to 
9 per cent, of nitrogenous matter at a very low net cost. One of his typical 
mixtures is 6 % lb. maize meal, 6 % lb. linseed meal, 2 Vs lb. soya meal, 
2 lb. meat meal and about 5 gallons water. 

Artificial feeding should be practised from June to September. In 
order to decide when it should be started or stopped the transparency of the 
water should be examined. When carp are hungry they search frantically 
among the mud, thereby fouling the water. On the other hand, when their 
appetite is satisfied they no longer search in the mud, and the water becomes 
clear, so that it is useless to continue the feeding. 

During winter carp do not assimilate food ; they eat nothing or very 
little, and move about very little.Hence, fiom October to April, the fish may 
be collected together witWn a small space ; for example 50 kg. of carp can 
live without inconvenience in one cubic metre of water. This period may 
taken advantage of in order to empty the pond and treat the bottom with 
a dressing and liming. 

Fish from ponds are often found fault with for having a muddyi;aste. 
This taste does not come from the mud at all, but fmin small algae (Oscilla- 
ria) which are very numerous in muddy water. These algae are very 
easily destroyed by liming, hence the advantage in carefully treating the 
bottom of the pond. 

In small ponds the fishing is mostly done during the week of Dent, a 
time when the best sale is done on account of the demand. In Sologne, it 
is done from September 29 to March 25, in Bxesse from October 15 to March 
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31, in the Dombes from August 15 to the coldest part of the year and then 
from the end of winter to March 15. In the Somme, the mill-ponde are not 
drained completely and fishing is carried on at all seasoUvS. The fish are 
sold in Paris, Rheims, Epemay and St. Quentin. 

Transport of the fish plays an important part in their sale. The pro- 
vider has the greatest interest to bring his fish to market aHve ; when dead, 
fresh-water fish lose 30 to 40 per cent, in value. 

For small packages of not more than 50 to 60 lb. or for short-distance 
transport, the fish may be packed in a wicker basket, each separately 
with grass or moist straw bet\veen. For longer distances, wooden or metal 
containers ate used, and for a half-day *s journey there should be allowed * — 

1 gallon watei for 2 lb. tench or caq) of 2 to 3 years ; 

2 gallons watei for 2 lb. carp of 1 yeai ; ^ 

2 to 4 gallons water for 2 lb. trout, perch or pike. 

In summer the water should be kept cool with ice without letting it 
go below 4<>C. ; also the ice should never be put directly into the water 
but should be let melt gradually ovei the surface of the liquid. Water and 
packing id<me ac'count for of the total weight to be sent, and now 
railway transpoit tales are very high. % 

The Oilcans Co has hiied ont 2 wagons to be nmnaged by the French 
society tor the extt'iision of fish culture. vSuch wagons w^ere very much used 
in Germany 

Tank-boats ate another means of transfiort. In these the fish are in 
their usual surioundings and consequently can live there a long time ; 
besides, this form of transport is not expensive l^aris is served by 8 
of these boats. 

1218 - The Fresh-Water E/eotris of Mac^agascar. - ri’TUiC.RiN, j , m Comptes rendus 

des Siances di VA adimic des Sciences, Vol CI<XIX, No 2, pp. 99-101. Pans, July 15, 1919. 

The Elcotris are carnivorous fish, mostly of small size, of the Gobii- 
dae family. The species of this genus are very numerous , the}^ are found on 
almost all the coasts of tropical or temperate regions , a certain number 
penetrate up rivers and some ev<m confine themelves entirely to fresh 
water. Thus, in Africa fifteen species are known to be more or less com- 
pletely adapted to a fresh-watei life. 

The genus Eleotns appears to be one of the lichest in species in the fresh 
water of Madagascar ; as many as 7 of these liave been found. 

1 he facts observed by the author agree with what he had already stated 
in iqi4 us to the characteristics of the ichthyological fauna of the great 
African island (i), namely, that the entirely, fresh-watei species are very 
rare (some Cichlidae, Siluridae, Cyprinodontidae), and that on the other hand 
the best repiesented families arc those that aie both marine and fresh- water 
(C^obiidae [Fleotrny Atherinidae, Mugilidae, Anguilhdae). This statement 
is not without practical importance, as it is known that these latter families. 


(i) J . PSLLGGRIKI Sur Ics Athdtlnidcs des eaux doucet> dc Madagascar in Comptes rendits 
d$ VAcadimU des Sciences, Vol CI^XIII, p. 432. Paris, 1914. (Author's note,) 
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which are quite common on the coasts or in the rivers of France, include a 
good number of species interesting from the food-supply point of view. 

1219 - Fish Diseases: SaprolegnfM attacking the Gills of Pereh; Tumours of 
Carassius auriiua. — Supmo, P , in X. Xsitinto hmbardo it Sdmu * Lettere, 
ReniicotUi,, Series II, Vol, 1 , 11 , No V-Vm, pp. 239-243. Milan, 1919 

In perch weighing i V4 to about 7 oz. each, which showed no outward 
sign of disease, the author has noted the existence of the fungoid parasite 
Saprolegnia on the gills. This fungus often attacks fish which are not in a 
good state of health, especially in parts where there is some injury, and brings 
about saprolegniaceous dermatomycosis, which may pass from the 
skin to the gills. On the other hand, in the case cited by the author, the 
skin was perfectly healthy and only the gills were affected by the Sapro^ 
legnia. This form of the disease naturally is much more serious than the 
cutaneous one, and quickly leads to the death of the animal. It shows 
itself in asphyxa, that is, when it is already too late to be able to treat it 
with the certainty of success. 

The cutaneous form of the disease is treated principally with : 10 % 
solution of .sodium chloride, corrosive sublimate i in tooo, i% permanga- 
nate of potash, oxygenated water, etc ; a pad of cotton wool soaked in the 
solution is passed over the aUccted part. For the gill fonn the author ad- 
vises immersing the fish in a basin containing 1 part of oxygenated water 
to 6 parts water for a few minutes, 5 at most, or else, when large quantities 
are required, immersion for half an hour in a 1 in 100 000 solution of per- 
manganate of potash. 

The authoi has noticed in a large specimen of Caras^ius auratus the 
formation of two large symmetrical tumours on the operculum, due to 
an epithelial neoplasia. He is continuing the study of this uncommon 
pathological form. 

1220 - The Wild Coat of the Babbit . — PRATBUR, J. I,. (University of I,ouvain), in Comples 
Rendus des Siances dc la SociHi de Btologte (Meeting of the Belgian TO piog irfli Society), 
Vol. I,XXII, No. 23, pp. 94 I- 943 - Tatis, July 19, 1919 

Two groups of coats in the rabbit are characterised by discolouration 
in certain parts of the body : the agouh coat, of which the type is the black 
or common wild agouti, and the coloured and auburn coat.of which the type 
is the black and auburn. According to the ideas prevalent in genetics, the 
agouti colour in the rabbit is due to a Mcndelian factor commonly designated 
as G. It results from researches carried out at the Zoolechnic Institute 
of l/ouvain that the agouti factor is really a group of factors, of which some 
members have been able to become evident. In crosses of homoeygotus 
agouti rabbits with coloured and aubum-coloured rabbits, the first genera- 
tion of hybrids (F,) is composed entirely of agoutis. The cross F, X 
F, gives the dissociation 3:1. Hence the coloured and auburn is recessive 
and the wild or black agouti is a black and auburn possessing in addition a 
factor producing the characteristics of the wild coating not included in 
the auburn coat. The latter, on the other hand, in the presence of uniform 
coloured coats, behaves in all its characteristics as a simple dominant. AU 
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Hakes. — Two types are in demand : light and heaVy, as wdl as a 
small number of very heavy specimens. Before the war the heavy makes 
came from France (300 to 400 a year) and the light from the United States 
(about 800). Up till now, no factory appears to have taken up the cons- 
truction of rakes. 

Tedders, — Befoie the war, annual imports came to : 800 fork tedders — 
200 drum tedders — 150 swath turners. The first were almost all brought 
from America, with some from France and Germany : the second from Ger- 
many , the third from France, with a few from England. During the war, 
as prices had risen, no more than 400 were imported per annum. The 
drum and swath tuining tj^pes are at present being made in Italy in two 
different works. ^ 

Runsihinaton " i^oniinuom side-delivery rakes), — Formerly over 
500 of these machines were put into use each year ; at present not more 
than a -hundred are used. 

Reafint^ machmes. - - The American Trust furnished Italy with about 
I 200 reaping-and-binding machines a year. Except for the right and left 
type and the length of the cutting mechanism, there may be said Jg be 
only one tyi)e^ Common reapers are still in some demand (200 to 300 a 
yeai) but they Itiid to give plau to the binders. 

Tlueshm^^ wnclinns. Before the war, about a million of these ma- 
chines were in use in Italy. It is said that even belore 1914 about 500 
were being made there, but it is doubtful if the countiy by itself can furnish 
ihe number of these machines necessary. 

Small steam ciii^mes. Tlie hguies au the sdine as in the case of thresh- 
ing machines. 

Mechannal fodder presses Abou 500 arc required per year. Italy 
can supply them all, thresliing-machiue factories usually make them. 

Simple methanical hnllers — A few hundieds arc sold each year, 
mostly of the country’s own make Maize thresheis and hullers are in 
still lower demand , home production can entirely meet the demand. 

Winno’am^ nia( Junes, small mai%c Jinllus, small fodder presses, —Less 
than a thousmid of each of these machines are needed, mostly made of 
wood and almost all of home manufacture. 

Wkeaf sorters. — Of all-Italian make and very good. 

Large seed<tcanmg plants. — These are managed in Italy by factor!^ 
making a speciality of this kind of construction. 

Grape presses. — In 1914, there were in Italy a hundred works mak- 
ing these presses ; the annual demand exceeded 4 000. The most common 
type is thcM^niij r, of which several hundred were impoited from Germany, 
Large presses, such as hydraulic, ones were impoited, but some are also 
made in the country. 

Grape crushers. — The demand is for about a thousand. At least 
fifteen models aie made and imported. 

Oil presses. These are built by factories which supply grape presses. 

Ohve mills. — The demand is limited ; home production is sufficient 
for the demand 
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Hay and Ur aw choppers. - Before the war, about 4 000 were imported 
yearly from Germany (and very few from Swtzerlaud), home production 
having become impossible owing to the low manutacturing cost in Ger- 
many (about 50 centimes per kilogiamme, goods delivered duty free in 
Italy). Now these luachme*- are manufactured in three Italian factories. 
The types in demand are 3 in number : with intake about 20 cm wide 

and without a feed chain , with intake about 30 cm. wide and with a feed 
chain and treadle , large size driven by motor (3 HP). 

Cake i rushers and root choppers -About a thousand are in demand. 
They were imported from Imgland. An It Uian factory has begun to make 
them 

Small mdh for niedtum sjzid funis, -Prom 200 to 300 a year ; im- 
ported from Kngland. The factory that has begun making root choppers 
has taken up theii manufacture. 

Cesspool pumps — 0 ! sheeron * about i 400 are in demand, of foreign 
make of cast uon * about 500, made in the country 
Boilers lor (ookuif^ feeds are in great demand. 

There is likewise a strong request for rolU rs foi levelling ground 
turned up by artillery fire in the liberated regions. 

In conclusion it can he said that Italy is starting td nnnufacture 
herself almosi all the nuichines needed in aericultnre 

12Z2 - Trials of Mechanical Cultivating Machines In France. i vSagnur, nrNRY 

lyi beiuoine dc Motoculturc de Prinlemps, in Journal d^AsncuHurt Year 

IvXXXiT. New Series, Vol XXXIT, No 11, pp 2i/i-2r8, 4 figs Pariv Apnl 17, 1019 — 
TI I<a St in^iiu de Motocullmc dt Priult mps, liHllettn dc la ( hambre byndicale de la Molo^ 
culiun, No 4, *>6 pp, 3«5 phot - f - i pl.in Pans, April, 19191. — III Claron, Ch , I<e 9 
] ournt es de Motoculturc ties JBouches du Rh 6 nc, in L0C Pfoi,rei a^^ncoh et viiicoUy Year 
XXXVl, Vol l^XXI, No pp 534 '*ISO» i ftg Montpellier, June 8 , 191Q — IV GREtt- 
8AMMER, R , l/cs tracteurs aux essai« de Strasboutg, in J ournal d' A gruuUu re pratique. 
Year lyXXXlII, New Series, Vol XXXII, No 22, pp 45i-454»2figs Pans, July 3, 
1919 - 

1 - The deiiioiisttcitioiis of mtchaiiic il cultivation organised by the 
“ Chaiiibu Sviidicak de la Motoculturc” under the lilh* ” SemaiiicMle 
]\Iotocultiire de Pniitemps ” (Match 5o-Ai)nl (1, iQiq) constituted the most 
important show hehl up till now in Fiance Thirty makers or agents of 
machines took part in it , for the first time the number of machines of 
I^ench make was higher than that of American or English makes. This 
fact indicates the energetic attempts to develop in P^'rance an industry 
which, scarcely 111 existence before the wai, has sprung up steadily during 
these last years in spite of daily increasing difficulties and of which the 
progress can no longer be ai rested 

The organisation left nothing to be desired. The extensive fields 
of the Jonction farm, on a rolling plateau stretching above Saint-Gerniain- 
en-Laye, formed a suitable ground foi the long strips, in open land, in 
excellent ( ondition for ploughing. Visitors were numerous , the eagei ness 
of tarmeis to examine the macliines and to discuss their qualities showed 
the interest felt everywhere in the new cultural method 
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Power-farming implements come under several categories : — ^ 
direct tractors, cable tractors, motor ploughs and motor cultivators proper. 
Machines of all these t3^es were working at St. Germain-en-I/aye, some 
already well known and others appearing for the first time. 

Most of the direct tractors having the chassis borne on wheels, of French 
make, had left the work-shops only shortly before ; some of them have 
already been described, e. g. the S. C. E. M. I. A. tractor of 25 H.P, 
weighing 2 650 kilogrammes, wWch did very regular work with Deere three- 
furrow ploughs, and the tractors of the Agricultural company which was 
one of the first going. 



Pig. I. — Road, tarm, and colonial tractor, Landrin system. 


The Atlas is derived from the Mesmay tractor, it is 15 H.P., weighs 
I 400 kg. and is a light, strongly made machine. 

^he road, farm and colonial tractor, on the Landvin system ig 

made by A. Gontz & Co. It is a 24 H.P. lorry weighing 2 200 kg. and suited 
to road transport. By the attachment of wheels with strakes. it can be 
coupled t<r a three-furrow plough and other farm implements 

The Amor tractor (Pig. 2), showir by the Neuerburg et m works 
Pans, IS binlt by the Societe Gndme et Rhdne. This is a Ught 
of 1 400 kg., 1O-20 H.P., with driving wheels having removable rims, the 
construction of which appear to be very strong. 

The Feuilletle farm tractor is remarkable especially for its system 
[MM] 
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of removable rocking strokes applied to the wheels so as to secure a good 
grip on the ground when ploughing. 

The well-known Amertcan Tractor is now built in France. The model 
taking part in the trials was of 40 H.P., weighir^ 3 000 kg. ^ 

Among foreign-made machines, the Case has already been widely 
tried ; the model at the trials was of i8 H.P., weighing 2 100 kg. The same 
remark applies also to the Titan tractor (10-20 H.P., 2 950 kg.), the Avery 
tractor (16 H.P., 2 700 kg.), the Moline tractor (18 H.P., 2 000 kg.), the 
Rip tractor (9-16 H.P., i 800 kg.), the National tractor of the Butterosi 
syndicate {^16 H.P., 1 700 kg.). These machines have been described in 
our pages, but it should be added that the Rip trgetor is combined with 



Fig 2 — Auror tractor 


the Rock Island two-furrow plough, a system which enables the headlands 
to be greatly reduced. 

Th^ American Fordson tractor, from the Ford works, well known 
for motor-car building is a light machine (12-22 H.F., i 600 kg.) which is 
very attractive for its elegance and strength^ The engine has four 
cylinders and runs on paraffin, like a number of others. The working parts 
are hermetically enclosed. Twenty five Fordson tractors have been pur- 
chased by the American Relief Committee (Mrs. Dike and Miss Morgan) 
for the Aisne district. 

The Aushn tractor (20-25 H.P., 2 300 kg.) of English make, drawing 
an Oliver plough, was exhibited by the Piltfr firm, and was notable for 
very even work on one of the few difficult parts of the trial grounds. It 
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Is announced that the Pii-TEK hrm is taking up the constructidn of these 
tractors jn Prance 

Caterpillar tractors are already familiar : an endess chain with strong 
links envelops the wheels and gives the machine a powerful grip on the 
soil while disl ributing the weight of the chassis o\ er all the contact surface. 
The] Lekbvre {30-40 H P 5 000 kg ) is a well known type of these 
machines 

Another machine ofjjthis class, and quite new, is the Renault tractor 
(30-35 H P., 3 500 kg.) built by the firm famous for its Imght tanks. This 
model attracted great attention through its flexibility in riinnihg and the 
even work done by it with a three-furrow plough 



I'iK 3 — Ploughing with the De Dton Bouton windlass 


Two American caterpillar tractors are already known the Cleveland 
(12 H P , I q50 kg ) and the Na’ersltp (12-20 H P., 3 100 kg.) of the 
A W. Pinwmr Company 

The forms of cable tractors are various The lultz towing tractor 
(30 H.P , 2150 kg.) IS tnie of the foremost in mechanical cultivation; 
serving for dee]) ])lougliiiig with a double two-w.iy plough, it may be used 
as a direct tractor for medium ploughing and other work. 

The Doi'.v windlass-tractor (25 IT P , 5 000 kg ) is likewise well known. 
It executes heavy ploughing bv witidl.iss and may be used as a direct tractor. 

The De Dwn Bouton windlass (50 H.P.) for ploughing is one of the most 
powerful machines suitable for large scale cultivation (Ftg. 3.) Between 

[im} 
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two windlass engines of the above power, a strong cable pulls a six fur- 
row balance plough working to a depth of 25-jo centimetres. The 
windlass for ploughing, as in steam cultivation, may be adapted to all other 
cultivating implements. 

The C. E, M, electrical windlass (40-50 H.P.) of the Elcctro-Me- 
canique Company works on the same principle. 

On a much smaller scale the Agro fore-carriage tractor (6-8 H.P., 
700 kg.), drawing a double two-way plough or a double two-furrow plough, 
advances by winding up a cable the end of which is anchored at the end 
of the furrows. 

Among motor ploughs, the Tourand-Laixl plough (30 H.P., 3 000 kg.) 
is one that has attracted attention for a long time. It has been gradually 
modified and has become a more and more valued machine. It is composed 
of^two parts closely united but capable of being separated: the tractor 



4* — Chief type of S. O. M. U. A. motor cultivator*. 


and the five-furrow plough. Apart from the plough, the tractor may be 
attached to all other cultivating or harvesting machines. All parts of 
the apparatus are very substantial. 

The Delahaye motor rocker plough (32 n,r., 40 (k) kg.), oh view 
for the first time, was one of the greatest attractions at Saint-Germain- 
en-I,aye. A powerful chassis on three strong wheels arranged in a triangle 
carries the engine in the centre, and at each end has a multi-furrow plough 
which can turn over as in a balance plough. The machine ploughs 
both way . on the level to a depth of ’S-do centimetres, and the work 
appears excellent. 

With motor cultivators and pulverisers, the latest series of mechanical 

[iititt] 
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cultivating implements is reached. These machines, which have been 
studied for some ten years, are destined to take the place of ploughs. 

The S.O.M.U,A. motor cultivator is represented by two types. 
The chief type (35 H.P., 2 000 kg.) (Fig. 4) consists of a tractor and a drum 
inside which a horizontal shaft carries a series of claws or cutters 
made to rotate fast and so dig the soil. Separated from this drum, the 
tractor can be attached to a multi-furrow plough or to any other implement. 
The other type (6 H.P., 300 kg.) is a quite small model for market garden 
work ; a lever at the rear enables the workman to steer the machine. 

The Xttvter Charmes pulveriser (16-20 H.P., 2 000 kg.) has undergone 
many changes since the first trials in which it took part. It is now a 
niacWne which runs smoothly and, as its name indicates, brings about as ' 
perfect a pulverising of the soil as possible. 

II. — No. 4 of the Bulletin de la Chambre syndicate de la MofocuUure 
is wholly devoted to the Spring Motor-Cultivation Week. After a repro- 
duction in full of the speeches of Capt Julien, President of the Chambre 
Syndicate, and of M. Boret, Minister of Agriculture and Food Supplies, 
and of the list of 31 machines that took part in the trials, a detailajj des- 
cription is given, with very good photographs, of 16 exhibits of l^Vench make. 
I/astly, the Bulletin quotes the Law of January 0, 1919 for the intensifica- 
tion of agricultural production during and after the war, the Decree of 
April 25, 1919 constituting and regulating the working of the departmental 
and regional ClfFices of Agriculture, the Circular of the Minister of Agri- 
culture to the Prefects, the Law of Noveml>er 27, i()i8 (ChativE\u Law) 
for the purpose of facilitating the restoration of rural poperty, and the 
regulation for the Autumn Motoi -Cultivation Week, 1919, etc, 

III. — From May 16 to 20, 1919 there were held at the Grand-St.- 
Jean estate, in the commune of Aix-en-Provence, interesting practical 
demonstrations of mechanical cultivation organised by the Comite d'En- 
couragemeiit A la Motoculture des Bouches-du-Rhone. 

The land on the estate had for the most pait been uncultivated for 
several years. Thus the task of the tractors was a particularly rough one, 
and the work done by them was all the more convincing. 

The traefors were of two makes ; French and American, of which the 
former were in the majority. 

Tractors for vineyards were tested on the Beaupre estate, 3 kilometres 
from the station of Lignanes-Rognes. 

The following were the French makes of ti actors : — S. C. E. M. I. A> 
(Societe de Construction et d'Entretien de Materiel industrielet agricole), 
of 15-24 H. P., 2 cylinder (the Company exploits in France the English 
Saunderson patent) drawing a rigid three-furrow John Deert plough 90 cm. 
wide — Tourund-Lahl of the Societe Blum et Cic, — cateipillar 

tractor — [Joisy ~ Ftltz — Xavier-Charmes and .S. O. M. U. A„ both 
having “ cutters for pulverising the soil. 

The American tractors w'ere : Mo^ul and Titan, both 10-20 H. P., 
2 cylinder engines — McCormick — Case 10-18 drawing a Grand Detour 
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two-furrow plough — Avery 12-25 Filter firm — Happy Farmer — 
Never$lip and Cleveland, both chain-track types. 

Vineyard tractors. — i) French: Chapron, Sud-Automobile and 
S.O.M.U.A. (models A and C) — 2) American: Cleveland and Averv 
(5-10 H.P) (I). . 

IV. — The General Commissariat of the Republic and the Director 
of Agriculture for Alsace and Lorraine orgamsed public demonstrations 
in mechanical tillage which took place on June 5-9 in the Neuhof Poly- 
gon, pear Strasburg. 

A large number of makers responded to the invitation of the Director 
of Agriailture, thus giving special amplitude to this first agricultural 
show held in Alsace. 

Many Alsatian farmers attended the trials, and also many Lorraine 
farmers visited Strasburg to see the machines at work, because alhtough 
the sub-division of property in Alsace keeps mechanical cultivation from 
becoming widespread, on the other hand, in Lorraine, the demand for 
tractors is considerable, conditions of cultivation — ► larger estates, land 
difficult to woik - being favourable to the development of these ma- 
chines theie 

Twenty -till ee exhibits, comprising 32 machines, were assembled in 
the Neuhof polygon. The machines according to nationality of origin 
were divided thus : French 11 — American 18 — English i — Swiss i 

— Swedish I - Total 32. 

Two foreign machines, however, the Gray (American) and the Austin 
(English) are about to be manufactured soon by works in France. 

The machines shown were classified as follows : — 

1) Windlass machine : French : l tiltz 40 H.P. towing tractor. 

2) Tractors with 2 driving wheels: — French: i S.C.E.M. I.A. 
25 H.P. tractor — American : 2 Case 18 H.P. and 27 H.P. trac- 
tors * - I Rip 16 H.P. tractor — i Fordson 22 H P. tractor — i Globe 
18 H.P. tractor — i Happy Farmer 18 H P. tractor — 1 Le Gaulois 
25 H P. tractor (Lacour and Fabre) — 2 Titan 20 H P. tractors (C. I. M. A.) 

— 1 McCormick 20 H.P. tractor (Wallut) — i National 22 H.P. tractor 
(Butterosi Syndicate) - ~ i Parrett 24 H.P. tractor (La Traction agricole) 

— English . 1 Austin 25 H.P. tractor (Th. PUter). * 

3) Tractors with one driving wheel : — American : i Gray 40 H.P. 
tractor (American Tractor) ■ — i Taureau 24 H.P. tractor (Agrlciiltural). 

4) Tractors with 4 driving wheels : — P'rench : 2 iuror 16 H.P. 
tractors (S. Neuerburg & Fils). 

5) Pore carriage tractors — American : i Moline Universal 18 H.P. 
tractor — Swiss : i Griffon 16 H.P. tractor. 

()) Motor ploughs: - P'rench : i 1 onrand-Latil 35 H.P. motor 
plough - Swedish : i Avance 18 H.P. motor plough (Wallut). 

7) Caterpillar tractors. — French : i Renault 35 H.P. — 


(i) For vineyard tractois, see ‘‘MontpelUer Trials", R,, Jnne, X919, No. 768. (£44 

[l»M] 
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2 Peugeot 38 H.P, -- American : 2 Nfiver^lip 20 and 30 H.P. tank tractors 
(Pidwell) - - I Clevdand 20 H.P. (Allied Machinery Co.). 

8) Motor cultivators. — French: iS. O. M. U. A., 35 H.f*. — 

1 S. O. M. U. A., 5 H.P. 

Many of these machines have already been described. Some new ones 
deserve more detailed description. 

The works of S. Nkukrbijpg & Sons (3, rue la Boetie, Paris), showed 

2 Aitror tractors, one attached to a Deere plough for ploughing in 
ridges, the other litted with a new arrangement for ploughing on the flat. 
These tractors, with 4 driving and steering wheels, are remarkable for their 
lightness. Willi a BaVot 4 cylinder i(), II.P. engine, at 1 200 r. i>. m. (stroke 
140, boro 80 nini ), they weigh only i 300 kg. The 4 driving wheels are con- 
sidered to gi\'e greater grip in spite of this low weight. The Auror has 
symmetrical tiansmis'^ion round the transverse axis and can go both ways, 
reversing at the end of the furrow without turning round. 

At each end of the machine is a 2 furrow plough (Pig. 2) suspended by 
a tension rod with a mobile lifting arm on a horizontal axis. A handle 
witliin rccich of the driver moves a small winch on which a thin cable winds, 
attached to the lifting aim. ^ 

The cable acts simultaiieouslv and inversely on the lifting arms of 
the 2 i)loughs, joined by an iron bar passing above the driver. Thus one 
of the ploughs balances the tjther and when one is raised the other is lowered 
and is ready for work on the return journey. This simple light arrange- 
ment enables the machine to work on the flat without turning and with 
small headlands, the chaiigiiig-ovcr at the end of the furrow occupying 
less than one minute. 

The tractor w'heels are fitted with <-traked rims made of 3 pieces fixed 
oy simple collars to the wheel, so tl at they can be removed for road 
travel in a very short time. The gripping rim may be substituted by a 
rubber tire fixed in the same way for road work. 

The Auror tractor, built by the Societc Gn 5 me et Rhone is sold with 
a plough for ploughing without ridges for i 500 francs. 

The Griffon tractor, made by the Societe de fabrication de chauffage 
central de Berne and shown by Nathan Bloch & Sons (50, rue des Marais, 
Paris) made its first appearance in P'r^nce at Stiasburg. 

This is a fore-carriage tractor with 2 driving and steering wheels and 
2 rear rolling wheels. The tillage implements arc attached under the 
motor axle by a long chain. The engine is 16 to 20 H.P., 4 cylinder. 

By iin^ans of a revel sing coupling, without gear changing or toothed 
gearing the tractor can go forwards or backwards at will. Reversing is 
done without shock, even if the controls are jeiked ioughly into place. 
This arrangement allows of the machine working with i or 2 two-way 
ploughs. Hence it does not need to turn at the end of the furrow. There 
s no differential in the machine. Kach driving wheel may be disengaged 
ind run loose on the axle. Turning is accomplished by disengaging the 
vheed on the inner radius of the turn. The wheels are fitted with a very 
imous system of jointed segments furnished witJi strakes which can be 
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quickly put in operation for ploughing or withdrawn for road work. Six 
segments are arranged round the rim of the wheell, each of which seg- 
ments can pivot round one of its ends and the other end can be clamped 
at will on to the periphery or the hub, according as the strakes are to be 
put in action or withdrawn. Two holes are bored on the rim for clamping, 
which allow, by using one oi the other, of making the strakes project more 
or less as required for the soil. The present price of the Cmffon tractor 
is 16000 francs. 

The great l^rench motor car and cycle firm, Cie, I*eugcot, showed 
for the first time its type T caterpillar tractois. 

The Ptuf^tot tractor h«is a 4 cylinder, \8 H P. engine running at i 200 
revs, (bore lOo mm «ind stroke 150 mm.). The engine is the same 
as that on the Peugeot lorries used during the war. 

The A It sit n tractor shown by the Tli Pilter Co. was much remarked 
upon, and made itsfii^t appearance in France in the trials held at Saint- 
Oermain-en-Laye. 

This machine, with its 25 H.P. engine, is of the shield-franu typQ, 
all the parts being enclosed vvitlun a shield, which itself forms the chassis 
of the machine, being siippoited in front on the axle and beliind on the 
driving wheels. The tracb^rs is ol small dimensions, very easily handled, 
and weighs i 500 kg. It did good woik at Strasburg on stilf land. The 
present price is 12 500 francs. 

Messrs R, Wallnt & Co. showed the Avtnee motor plough, of Swedish 
make, with semi-Dicsel engine of 18 II P. which runs on heavy oil 01 pa- 
raffin The thjee plough bodies can be removed independently of each 
other. Although this machine, on account of its power, is fairly heav^y 
and bulky, it shows a first interesting attempt to make use of economical 
fuels, the employment of which in agriculture will gradually come to dis- 
place the too expensive petrol as these engines become more developed 
and perfected. • 

1223 - The Baroncelli Tractor. Model B 2 , 1919 , — poooi t in ii CoUtvatore, Year i,xv , 
No. 23, pp 473-475. 1 tig Casale Monferrato, August 20, 1919. 

The Prtroncelli truetdr, built in series by the ‘‘ SocieU generale iii- 



Baronlelli tractor, B 2, 1919. 
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du^^triale '' (iQ, Corso dltalia, Rome) has t^ie foUowing characteristics: — 
total weieht 2700 kg. — maximum height t.8o metre’— outside gauge of 
driving wheels 1.60 metre - first speed 3 kilometres per hour; second 
hpeed 6 km pei hour * — diameter of belt pulley 300 millimetres width 
of belt of driving pulley 180 mm. - revolutions of driving pulley 800, The 
machine is well made: ball bearings; strong springs; engine 40 HP. 
4 cycle, 4 vertical cylinders, running on petrol or paraffin ; pump cooling ; 
oiling by pump , wheels with strakes removable for road work ; one wheel 
can run in the furrow without the chassis being tilted, thus ensuring easy 
and sure steering ; niaxiniuin grip on soil , easy turning even at extreme 
lock 

J224 - The Longhinl Self-Lifting Plough. — T. GtornaU di A^ncoUura della Domenica, 
Year XXIX, No 32, p 229, 4 ligs I’lacexua, Aug 10,1919 >11 Communication from 

Signor I^onghini to the International Institute ot Agriculture. 

1. > - The inventor, Signor Longhini, set out to obtain a plough that 
would have great stability in the ground, e\'en at tractor speed, and would 
not require «i man continually m .ittendanct. 

The single lyonghini plough coii'-ists essentially of a strong frame sup- 
ported on 3 wheels and carrying a large plough body. The setting is^on- 
trollcd by mc«ins of small wheels and screws, so that there are neither hand 
levers nor toothed sectors Attachment is made between the tractor hook 
and the part of the beam situated a little m front of the coulter. The 
self-lifting arrangoiiicnt is simple and very efficient 



T,omghini ae]f>I<ifting Plough. 

This ])lough requires a powerful tractor to draw it The inventor 
adapted it specially io the Fiat (i) Its mean weight is 5 quintals and mean 
effort per scjuaie decimetre of furrow slice 67 3 kg. The first models built 
are furnished with H Th Italia bodies for a deptli up to 45 cm, but any 
other tyqie of body can be used. 

(i) 8cc R. iffov., 7918, No 1869. (Arf) 
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The Longhini plough can be converted into a double-furrow one by 
attaching smaller bodies, so that a tractor may be used gi\ 4 ng an average 
drawbar pull of i 300-1 500 kg. This new implement can be built rapidly 
in large series. 

II. — Signor Longhim (technical head of the Italian Federation of 
Agricultural Consortia) ftirnished the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture with the following details on the construction of his plough : The 

single self -lifting plough is composed of 4 different parts : — i) Frame. 
2) Self-lifting and regulating arrangement. 3) Plough body. 4) Attachment 
system. 

1) The frnme is made of 2 iron laths, first rivetted together at the rear 
part so as to form a beam supporting the plough body, coulter and share, 
then diverging and lastly parallel at the fore part, where they are con- 
nected by a rigid cross piece. 

On this frame there are fixed * — the supports of the axles of the fore 
carriage • - the depth regulator — the spring attachments — a second 
cross piece, vertical and pierced by holes for regulating the draught. 

2) The sAi-WUn^ effect is obtained by rotating through 180 » a crank 

centred on the left wheel, jointed with a connecting rod fixed to the frame 
and controlled by means ol screw. This crank rotation causes the 
left axle to turn, which transmits the movement to the right one and to 
the back wheel by means of levers fixed on the axles and connected b}" a 
screwTod. ^ 

The automatic 180*^ rotation of the crank is produced by the forward 
movement of the left wheel, in which a gear is fixed which by an arrange- 
ment ol le\'ers on the crank can raise or lower the plough at the driver’s 
will. This mechanism is controlled by lightly pulling a cord. 

Settini^ of the pU)Ugh is done by 2 screws • — one alters the height of the 
connecting rod attachment, which lowers the frame more or less according 
to the depth desired* the other screw, serving to connect the axle levers, 
alters horizontally the plane of the frame. 

]) The ploiiAi body may be of varh^ps shapes according to the nature of 
the soil. It is fixed by 2 bolts to the beam, which may be straight or 
curved. 

4) For the htikc, an drawing rod slanting downw'ards to the left in re- 
lation to the frame is fixed to the beam, so as to obtain a variable attach- 
ment, i) to various heights to suit the draw^bar hooks of the tractors, 
h) more or less sidew^ays so that it may be possible to bring the tractors 
line of traction near the line ol resistance. 

The plough is fixed close to the tractor, to reduce to a minimuiu the 
turning radius of the machine. 

•1225 “ Review of Patents. — Sources: Canada, United States, New Zealand, 
Netherlands, United ELinodom, Switzerland, See R. Jan., 1919, No. 105. — France, 
See R. Feb., 1919, No. 247 — British India, See R. May, 191Q, No. 639. 

Tilla^*e Machinery ^nd Implements. — Canado : 190759-190820- 
190913-190975-191082-191448 Harrow^s ; 190824 Plough disk scraper ; 
190960 Stone collector ; 191074 Lever for raising the plough bodies of a 
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Tiuiltiple plough; 191355 Rotary cultivator; I9I534“IQ^656 Cultivators; 
191006 Plough fore-carriage; 191715 Multiple balance plough. 

Frame * 1st addition to patented invention No. 454975* Device to regu- 
late hake knotches of double two-way ploughs ; 485834 vine mould plough 
adjustable by screws; 491831 Apparatus for measuring area of ground cul- 
tivated by plough or other farm implements ; 4921 41 Plough ; 492478 Im- 
provements on cable-drawn ploughs; 492704 lmpro^ ements on ploughs and 
other propelled farm machines ; 492887 Improvements on cultivators; 
492()i7 vSysteiii of plough and mechanical tractor combined ; 492996 Device 
for mechanical cultivation of the soil; 493048 New tj^'pe of plough all of 
iron Jind steel , 493218 Improvement on multiple ploughs ; 493235 Improve- 
ments on ploughs, evSpecially motor ploughs. 

yeihcrlands ' 3372 Multiple plough ; 3412 Device for coulter plough 
body provided with spring ; 3433 Regulating device lor multiple ploughs; 
3435 lM)rk machines for soil working; 343(> Device to regulate depth of 
motor jdoughs , 3438 Device for fixing strakes to wheels of vehicles, espe- 
ciallv cultural machines ; 3512 Trenching motor plough. 

Zealani : 40352 {Steering accessory for plough; 41159-41331 At- 
tachment systems for tractor with plough or other farm impleillfeiit ; 
40493 Cultivator. 

Sxintzerhnd : 821(^8 Wheel with gripping plates lor motor plough; 

82199 Motor plough with 2 tore bearing wheels, one running in the lurrow; 

82200 Alotor tuinwest plougli, 8220T Motor plough; 82202 Two segment 
roller foi fields and meadows, 8236S Motoi ploughs with 2 fore wheels 
and 2 rear \\ heels running two and tuo re'^pectively in furrow and on head- 
land , 82369 Multiple ])lough; 82370 Harrows. 

VniUd Km\:dom' 125709-T25806-T261 39 Plough'=^; 125815 Hand hoe 
and seeding machine combined 126198 Inipiovemviits to motor ploughs. 

I nxied Sfxtcs . I3<>2I4I-13023I7-13(0533“Ij^>3‘'^io-I3()45I2-I30463I- 

I3<H^3^-I3<^H9-6-I3035o 2-I305674 Cultriators ; I3()2I4() Clod crushing 

roller , 1302339 Plough with laisable body ; 1302403-1303518 Double 
iurrow' ploughs 1303427 Plough ioie-carriage ; 1303516-1303517 Devices 
lor automatically raising plough lljodies ; 1303769-1304058 Plarrows ; 
1303^813 Ridge plough ; 1305099 Alultiple plough and tractor combined ; 
^306705-1307408-1 3O79 i8-i3o 807() Ploughs ; i3f)690{) Cultivator with 

accessory seeder ; 13073'^? Wheel cultivator ; 130831)0 Rotary ploughing 
implement ; 1308455 Attachment system for plough to tractor ; 1308635 
Harrow tine , i3o8()()i Cultivator ombined with tractor ; 1309299 De- 
vices to regulate height ol ploughs and other agricultural machines and 
vehicles , 1309408 Turn-west plough. 

Dkxinage and Irrigation. — Canada: IQ1422 Excavator. 

Netherlands' 3221 Screw ditcher with change speed; 3343 Vertical 
screw ditcher , 3349 Ditcher ; 3475 Machine for digging drainage trenches. 

Manurks and Manure Distrihotors. — Canada: 191303 Manure 
loader. 

France: 492711 Manure spreading machine; 493187 Improved pro- 
cess and apparatus foi treating soil to increase productivity ; 493325 New 
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process of granulation for calcium cyananiide to favour its use as ammonia- 
potash manure (cyananiide treated with water containing silicate ^of 
potash). 

Neiu Zealiind : 4037(S Ui-c as manure of flax residues (ash, liquor). 

United Kint^dom * 125718 Manufacturing process for phospliatic and 
potash manures; 127424 Manure and seed sower; 127549 Manufacturing 
process for sulphate of ammonia. 

Dkilis and Rrjci)iN('» M\cmNES. - Canoda : 190821 Planter; 191088 
Potato planting machine ; ioi255>i9i(>90 Maize sower; 191279 Cottonseed 
see<ler. 

hruncc’ 49J 1.04 Potato, etc. planter. 

yetJiol'iiuh : 3500 Rape seeder, etc. 

United Knvjdom : 1255^8 Distributor for seeder ; 125815 Seeder com- 
bined with hand hoe; 127112 Seedei ; 127424 Seed and fertilisei drill. 

United suites: 1302428 Combined manure sower and distributor; 
i3^\)-f>4-3'3^>55<>^^"i3^^^>^-23-i3(>8252-i3o8679-i3()8888 Seeders ; 1304321 Ro- 
tary seedei , I304()92-I308rf)3 Maize seeders ; 1305273 Hop]>er tor seeil 
drill; 1305850 Combined seeder and cultivator accessory for a plough; 
1309000 Accessory seeder foi cultivator 

\"ariu\^s Cttlttir\i ()pi:k \ iions. Canadn ' 19134 vStraw transporter 
and spreader; I9i()48 (Varden frame; 191026 Gardening instrument; 
I91033 Potato cultivator. 

Shdhei'lands : 344(> Pipe for warming the soil surface in nurseries and 
for maintaining its moisture. 

SaitzerUind : 8220 z Two ‘segment roller lor iiieadou^ and fields; 
82374 Weeder. 

United States * 1303(102 Beet cultivator; 1306209 ]\Iachine to facili- 
tate the fertilisation of alfalfa flowws. 

Control of DIvSi:a.sks vnd Pi sts of Pi \nts. • ( anada : 190822 Fruit 

tree s])rayer on wheel® 191371-1(11530-1^)1679 Apparatus for weed killing. 

I nitid States: i ]o5493 Plough foi destroying cotton boll weevil; 
1305059 Harrows wdth attachment for destroying locusts. 

Lrame : 491902 Animal-drawn sprnver for farm work; 493112 Ap- 
paiatus for utilising the insectitugal properties of smoke. 

Rkafers, Mow^ers and Other H^k'^esiino M\chtvis. -- Canada : 
190735-I9ii2()-T9i277 Shockers : 190793 Reaper ; 191046 Maize stem 
pulling machine; 191050 Hay rake; i9io(>8-i9ii2o Fruit picker; 191107 
Bean plant cutter ; I(/-)I38 Water plant cutter ; I9ii44-i()ii45 Mower 
blades; 191152 Reaper fnnie; 191170 Cabbage-cutting instrument 

British India ' 4504 Tea-pichihg machine. 

h ranee : 492061 Hand biinler ; 493077 Mechanical mow'er-cutter ; 
493527 Mechanical rake transformable into haymaker. 

Zealand : ^1154 Grass scvtlie. 

Sicitzerland : 82372 Detachable scythe fitting tor laying cereals. 

United Kinvdom : I26473> Flax pulling machine. 

United States : 1301829-1304797 Cutters for seed legumes ; T303298- 
1306317-1 309568 Maize reapers ; 1303(^06 Tractor mower ; 1303899 

[ists] 
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Horse rake delivery spring; 1304638 Reversible gear for horse ral^e 
delivery; 1306242 Reaper blade; 1306703-1307191 Shockers. 

Machines for Lifting Root CKf)PS. — Canada : 190901 Beet puller 
and topper; 190917-191138 Potato lifter; 191134 Ground nut lifter; 
191567 Beet puller. 

United States: 1301857 Potato lifter; 1302118-1302259-T303857- 
1303858-1304486-1306586-1306673-1307272-1307640 Beet pulling machines ; 
1308921 Beet topper. 

France : 4(^1866 Beet or other similar root-pulling machine. 
Netherlands : 3222-3498 Potato lifters ; 3339 Plower bulb, etc., lift- 
ing machine. 

I'hreshing and Winnowing Machines — United States : 1304765 Pea 
sorter ; 1306239-1306870-1308496 Grain sorters. 

Machines and Implements for the Preparation and Storage 
OF Grain, Fodder, etc. — Canada : 190908 Silo cover; 191214 vSilo fodder 
chopper ; 191305 vStraw stacker ; 191749 Grain cart. 

France : 492^136 New device with jointed fork for straw and hay 
lifters, called “ Stack-builder 

Neiv Zealand : 40232 Flax scutcher. 

United Siaie':> : 1302030 Straw and liay stacker ; 1 303552 Maize ele- 
v’ator ; 1303644 Kxtensible hay loader; 1304001 Silo fodder chopper; 
13^5344 Automatic fodder press; 1305420-1306748 Hay stackers; 
I305()07 Mechanical feeder for lucerne hay milling machine ; 1 306462 
Hay loader ; i3o65()7 Sheaf loader ; 1307754 Machine for drying, 

transporting and stacking hay; i3o8397-i3o8()^5 Hay presses. 
Forestry. — Canada : 191732 Stump remover. 

Frame: ^92105 Instrument for tapping llevea. 

Smtzevland : 82373 Device for binding faggots ; 82375 Instrument 
for unearthing and uprooting plants having long taproots. 

Traction and Steering of Agricultural Machinery. — Canada : 
191222-191519 Tractors. 

British India: 4511 Tractor. 

France: 492166 Farm tractor; 49303() French farm tractor; 493285 
Tractor. 

New Zealand : 40291 Wind motor ; 40352 Steeling accessory for 
plough ; 41159-4133T Coupling for tractor to plough or other farm imple- 
ment ; 41309 Tractor. 

Netherlands: 3438 Device for fixing grips to wheels of vehicles, es- 
pecially cultural machines. 

I United States : 1301976-1302023-1302295-1305385-1305433-1305448- 
13054^1 “ i3055<^^J-i305932“'I30^69-1306579-i 306644-I307330- 1 307555- 
1307904^1307944-1308790-1309053 -1309085-1309408-1309578 Tractors ; 
1302269-13017010 Tractor wheels ; 1305099 Combined tractor and plough ; 
1305789 Wind motor ; 1308445 Coupling for plough to tractor ; 1308691 Trac- 
tor combined with cultivator. 

Feeding of Ld’E Stock. — Canada : 191065 Manger arrangement ; 

[im] 
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191384 Water trough; 191505 Pig oiler; 191531 Pig trough; 191555 Calf 
feeder; 191683 Cattle feeder; 191648 Horse shoe. 

France: 492349 Sulphurating chamber and production process for 
sulphuric anhydride for the treatment of all parasitic diseases of horses, 
principally mange, and also for the disinfection of all contaminated objects ; 

402822 Procevss and plant for rapid cooking and drying of fresh blood as 
animal food ; 493469 Stock food and manufacturing process (vine shoots 
mixed with other ingredients). 

New Zealmd : 39434 Sheep dipper : 40395 Food mixer for live 
stock. 

Switzerland: Cattle chain clasp. 

United Ivn^dom: 127388 Stock feed (moss, peat or other cellulose 
material, exposed in autoclave to the action of a concentrated hydrolysing 
agent and superheated steam). 

United States: 1303917-1304107 Pig feed distributor; 1305965 Auto- 
matic oiler for pigs ; 1308806 Pig water trough ; 1308901 Automatic pig 
feeder; 1309497 Cow supporter. 

Poultry Farming. — C anadu : 191510-191617 191618 Incubators ; 

19154T Poultry rearer (foster mother). 

Fishery. - ranee: 492541 New method of fishing with light. 

Industries depending on Plant Products - Ncu> Zealand: 

40037-40992 Oil filters; 41188 Apparatus for extracting plant juices 

Nethrlands: 3157 Preparation process tor a vegetable milk and its 
derivatives ; 3345 Nut shelling machine. 

United Stati'^: 1306991 Process and machine for decorticating cot- 
tonseed. 

Dairying — Canada * 190902 Cleaner for .separator discs ; 191212 Sup- 
port fo’- milk pail 

Netherlands: 3378 Improved curd cutter and rake 

Ncxe Zealand : 39910-40286 Measures for milk from milking machines ; 

40117 Milking machine teat-cup. 

United Kingdom : 126126 Milking machine ; 127484 Process for mak- 
ing a soft cheese from skim milk. 

United States: 1307539-1307929-1308053 Milking machines. 

Various. — Canada: 190790 Cattle counter; 190834 Wire stretcher. 

FARM 

BUltDJNOS 


1226 - The Beccari Fermentation Chambers, kacah, v., in uitaita Apmoia, GiarmU 
dt Amcoliura, Year LVJ, No 8, p. 242-247. 3 figs. Piacenza, August, 1919. 

The “ fermentation chambers or " zyniothermic cells ” of Bfccari, 
already taken up on various farms for the treatment of farmyard 
manure and in .several towns for the rotting oi household and street 
rubbish, which uill shortly be introduced in a numter of Italian towns, 
are based on the principle of the fermentation u Uosed space of the mater- 
ial to be humified. In this way the temperature rapidly rises to (x)® 
and b5*>C. and reaches 70-75^0., and the organic matterpasses at once from 
putrid fermentation to manure fermentation and in a short time (40 to 
50 days) is transformed into a homogenous ma'^s completely disintegrated 

r 
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and hiunified, almost odourless, easv to handle and transport, free of di- 
sease p:crms, and rich in fertilising principles. Practically speaking, while 
a good farmyard manure obtained from manure heaps rarely contains 
over 15 per I ooo of nitrogen many analyses of manures from theBeccari 
chambers have shown that the latter manure has a nitrogen conten;^ 
varj'ing from b to 9 per 1000 in chambers filled with manure and from 
9 to II per I 000 in chambers filled with household refuse. 

In these chambers, the ammonia vapours wliich as a result of the high 
tempeiatnre are formed in relatix'ely small quantity at the beginning of 
the fermentation, can be retained and fixed by an ingenious arrangement 
which is peculiar to this system. The arrangement consists of a partitioned 
turret on which is placed earth or suitable material (plaster, superphosphate, 
wood cinders) acidified wdth sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. In the for- 
mer imtance, the animoniacal products absorbed by the earth are nitrified 
by nitrifying bacteria, the usual hosts, wdiich, being favoured by food, 
moisture and warmth conditions multiply rapidly. This earth, rich in 
nitrates and nitrif\nng bacteria can be used as a complementary feitiliser 
tor (juick-growing crops (vegetables, tomatots, tobacco, maize), or can 
be added to the manuie made in the chamber when Ixnng ap]died tJ>»the 
land, thus rendering it more efit tive and quick-acting On the other 
hand, when the above-mentioned acidified materials are placed over the 
tunet, the ammonia salt corresponding to the acid will be obtained. 

The fermentation chamber (see Fig.) consists oi a mason work cell (||) 
of size (which may be built totally or partly in the ground or aboxe 
ground) according to the quantity ot material to be dealt with , this cell, 
in the form ot a rectangular pai allelopiped, is bounded b> } walls 2.3 metres 
high and divided into two compartments by a partition. The floor is 
on a slight incline with a drain (10) ccivered over with perforated bricks 
not built togethei but simply laid flat, so that they may be easily cleaned 
when the spaces betw'een them and the holes become clogged up through 
this drain Iheie enters b> the small aerating chamber ( 13 ) the air necessary 
to start fermentation in the mas^ ot manure or lubbish, while, inversely, 
tilt* liquid draining tiom the mass runs into the small collecting channel 
(II), w here likewise the larm stable urine may be made to drain. The two 
compartments ( 15 ) have filling openings (5) of about Ih) cm. diameter 
on their upper parts, foi thi owing the maiiuie into the chambers direct 
from the cattle sheds. 

At the middle ol each of the two compartments, on the outside, 
there is an outlet door which may be of wood, sheet iron, or a sort of 
boarding ; rm the outside, between the two doors, there is the small liquid 
manure channel (ll). Above the chamber is the masonwork turret, in- 
side which 1^ a series of partitions ( 3 ) made of planks or metal sheets or 
perforated earthenware. These partitions are fixed so that one fits into 
the wall at one ride of the turret and the next one fits into the side oppo- 
site,^* so that the openings are away from each other and there is a ser- 
pentine passage through. The gases issue from the fermentation chambers 
and enter the turret through communication holes ( 7 ). The turret may 
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also be made of reinforced concrete and consists of sections set one on top of 
another ha^4llg alternating openings in the bottom or lateral communi- 
cation. An opening or a series of openings serv''es to fill or empty the par- 
titions with earth or other fixing substances for th(' volatile products Above 
the turret there is a draught chimney and at its base two holes allow a mode- 
rate quantity of air to penetrate Jf the feiinentation chamber is built 
above ground, a laddet (U) must be piovided to give access to the top part^ 


Becc^ri fc} mentation chamber plant. 
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be spread out uniformly. To empty the chamber, the outlet door is opened . 
While a chamber is being filled, humification is going on in another. The 
latter finished (i. e. after 40 days from the end of charging) the manure may 
be spread directly on crops or put in pits where it should be well pressed 
down and covered with earth. 

The most varied kinds of rubbish can be put to ferment in the Bhc- 
c\Ri chambers without the composition of the final product, according to 
analyses made in different Italian towns, showing any great divergences 
in the quantities of materials useful for agriculture * on the av^erage there 
are per i 000 kg of rubbish treated * 3.4 kg. nitrogen — 3.7 kg. phosphoric 
acid 0 O4 kg. potash. The mass put in to ferment diminishes in bulk 
about 25 but its weight remains about the same on account ot the 
moisture added by spraying. 

Kxperinients carried out by Prof (Uspekini, Director of the vSani- 
tatioii Department of Florence, show that street sweepings undergo ab- 
solute steiilisatum in the fermentation chambers , after only a few days of 
fermenting, intestinal worms and nematodes, spores and bacilli of all 
infections and contagious diseases are destroyed. On the 21st day the spores 
of smut are completely destroyed. It is piobable that the sterUj^ing 
effect is due to the Cf)ml)ined action of the high temperature, moisture,, 
gases in the nascent state (sulphuric anhydride, hydrogen phosphide, etc.) 
and biological conflict between the diffeient genii'* 

The value* which the extendeU applicilion of Beccnii's system may 
acquire will be ^etn by considering that a town of 100 000 inhabitants pro- 
duces in I year 18 million kilogrammes of household and street rubbish 
which, if treated under tht system in question w'onld yield 62 000 kg. of 
nitrogen f)() 000 kg of phosphoric acid - 11520 kg. of potash, of a 

total v’aluc at pre-war prices (at ])resciit three tinier greater) of 127 000 fr. 

RURAL PXXINOMICS. 

1227 - Farm Rent Contracts in Italy. - papi, c , m Am deiia r. Accademta det GeonofUt, 

Year 166, No i, pp. 8 - 37 - Florence, April 10, lyig 

The subject elaborated lu this mtmorandiim on coutiacts lelative to 
mial property, read at the assembly of February q, Kjig, of the R. Ac- 
cademia dei Oeorgofili " is a commentary on the Regent^s Decree of 
June 30, 1918, No, 880, which admitted the participation of the proprietor 
of the farm let to the surplus revenue resulting from the war, in order to 
study the problem concerning the extent of this participation and the 
disputes it may give rise to. 

The author notes in in the first place that the system of exploiting 
the farm by farm rent, which is common in central Italy and Umbria, 
the parts in which the author is mostly interested, has become at a relati- 
vely recent jH*ri()d of the most notable economic and social importance. 

The spirit of enterprise shown by the big modern farmers, and the 
industrial capital they hav^e largely used in their exploitations, have of- 
ten enabled the proprietors to increase the land revenue at each renewal 
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of lease, and have likewise been the cause of an improvement in condi- 
tions for the metayer farmer, who has been able to benefit from the farmer’s 
good management. 

In the author’s opinion, farm renting offers the means of dividing the 
periodical flux of wealth called revenue in the land rent (in Ricardo’s 
meaning of the terms) and in the profit, the rent being the price of 
farming freed from the charges which fall on the landlord, and the profit 
all services which the farmer obtains fiom lesser funds : the price of 
farming, running expenses, interest on industrial capital involved, remu- 
neration for personal work. 

During the war, especially in 1918, the cost of foodstuffs, principally 
stock feeds, underwent so unforeseen a rise that, in spite of great difficulties 
against which the producer had to struggle, not only was there an increase 
(generally more than d(juble) in the gross revenue expressed in kind, but 
also the net total revenue increased (rent and profit .together in direct 
valuation exploitations) to a very remarkable extent, compared with the 
period immediately before the war. On the other hand the greater ser- 
vices rendered by land capital required a higher remuneration for the lat- 
ter and caused, in general, the increase in land capital value. Not only 
does the change in current contracts rest on equitable economic bases, but 
it is also made necessary for leasons which are of political importance esj^ie- 
cially as regards the proprietary deeds of farm land. 

The Decree admits the proprietors’ right to demand an increa.se in the 
price of the farm rent, not exceeding 20 %, when the farmer enjoys an in- 
come of double what he got from the land farmed during the two-year 
period 1912-13. The extent of 20 % of the farm rent, established by the 
Decree, expre.sses algebraically, in terms of this price, the idea of division 
in half of excess profit : thus, if before the war in the normal verifications 
of farmers’ incomes for the application of the tax on personal wealth, the 
amount of 20 % of the price of the land was fixed, then in order that the 
increase up to 20 % may be made, an income double that before the war 
must be declared, viz over 40 % of the price of the farm rent. Evidently 
this means of verification offers advantages from the standpoint of simpli- 
city in application. But, as the author observes, to fix logically the scale 
of increa‘'e in the land rent, the extra profit according to wartime prices would 
have to be estimated and, by the use of coefficients of probability and prud- 
ence, considering present circumstances, the commercial value ol the ex- 
tra profit would have to be calculated so as to attribute it to the proprietor 
leaving the rej-t to the farmer. This method agrees with the principles 
governing farm rent, viz. tliat it is the farmer who runs the risks, the com- 
pensation for which he finds in eventual higher profits. 

According to Fischer, if Sr denotes the extra profit without risk, 
m the coefficient of frdbability, n the coefficient of prudence, then the 
mathematical value of the extra profit will be equal to the value without 
risk for the coefficient of probability, and the commercial value Vc will 
be equal to the mathematical value for the coefficient of prudence. Thus 
calling the product of the two coefficients (mn) the coefficient of risk, the 
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conmiercial value would equal the value without risk multipljed by this 
coefficient : Vc = mnSr. If the value ^^/loo assigned to the coefficient of 
probability and Ve to that of prudence, then the commercial value of 
the extra profit, viz, what a prudent man would be willing to pay in order 
to acquire the right to take the future extra profit, estimated at war 
prices, of the farm involved, w\>uld be : — 




6 (^ 

100 



50 

100 


Sr. 


The proprietor would get the commercial value of the extra profit and 
the farmer would get the difference between the extra profit without risk 
and the commeicial value. By this hypothesis the commercial value of 
the extra profit would be reduced to one half, and the other would remain 
to title tenant. 

This equitable measure of the half, fixed by the Decree of June 30, 
1918, for distributing the extra profit, has for basis the coefficients ol 
probability and of pnidence just examined. The part of the Decree which 
in practice may, in the author's opinion, give rise to most disputes is that 
concerning the modifications in conditions of contract which decidc^he 
restitution of livestock and implements and buildings. 

In Umbria, a district especially kept in view by the author, the 
general custom is that the proprietor gives the estate a ceitain quantity of 
livestock expressed in value, and at the time of delivery to the farmer, the 
experts of the parties value with prudence, at current jirices, the existing 
livestock ; if the difference between the value of t^e li^^estock estimated and 
the settlement fixed is positive, it is paid in kind by the tenant to the owner 
and viceversa 

On the other hand, implements and buildings .^re handed over with a 
description as to their quantity and quality, without assigning them a value 
which in many cases could be only arbitrary as a large 2)art of these goods 
is not the object of ordinary trading and at the end of the lease the goods 
aie given back in the same quantity and quality, making up differences 
with the help of prices sometimes fixed by the contract and sometimes 
fixed by experts. 

The variations in the unit price on the livestock market in economically 
static periods are only a coefficient of the risk inherent t(' all laud rent con- 
tracts. The restitution of the livestock leased at current prices may, on 
the other hand, make it absolutely impossible for the proprietor to get back 
the amount let out. 

The author has looked up, for Umbria, the prices of cattle in the century 
pre^dous to the war and also during the war, in accounting papers left by 
the Benedictins of Mont Cassino, wrho were formerly owners of the Ca- 
salina farm, now annexed to the Royal Higher Agricultural Experiment 
Institute of Perugia. 

Table I show's the prices according to ten-year periods ; those per quin- 
tal of live weight of draught oxen, are based on an average weight of 
18 quintals pair. 
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Table I. - 

- Price of 

oxen from 1820 to 1919. 



Price 

Price 

1 

Price 

Price 

Yeaw 

of a pair , 

of 1 

per quintal 

I Years 

of a pair 
of 

per quintal 


working oxen 

Ih e weight 


working oxen 

live weight 


lAte I 

Lire 

1 

Lite 

Lire 

1820 

585 ' 

32 50 

1900 .... 

90.1 

! 5 f> 

1830 

548 

30 50 

lOio .... 

I 800 

100 

1840 

580 

32 50 

1914 . • • • 

I 760 

98 

1850 

670 1 

37.50 

IQI5 • • • 

2 620 


i860 

888 

49 50 

iqib . . . 

1 2 860 

1 

160 

*870 ... . 1 

807 

50 00 

1917 .... 

' 3 800 1 

211 

1880 .... 

I M 7 , 

6 J 00 

iyl8 . . . 

1 1 2 600 1 

700 

i8yo .... 

I 298 ' 

72 00 

1919 . • • 

— 

'0 


(i ) The senes of prices does not lend itself to Interpolations 


The prices (per quintal of live weight) of cattle ruling on the Perugia 
market during the years immediately before the war and during the war 
are shown 'in Table II. 

Table II. — Price of varwm kinds of cattle on the market 
of Perugia from iqio to iqi8. 


Years. Wo iking oxen 

Life 

KjlO 85-125 

xgii . . . « go-130 

1912 . . 80-120 

1913 75 125 

T914 

1915 - 2 T 0 

tqi6 145-225 

1917 105-260 

1918 800 1000 


Oxen 

Co%^ 

1 Cihts 

1 

lot butcher | 

for butc tf 

Lire. 

Lire 

J ire 

80-JTO 

65-1)5 

95-1 3<> 

85-110 

75 

loo» 160 

85-102 

(>u 90 

90 -150 

70-Mr, 

60— 88 

80—1 30 

70-86 

60 80 

8o~i 15 

75-190 

<)0-i 50* 

90- 1 70 

120— ifi5 

I 15- 150 

1 10-165 

145 215 

135-190 

130— 210 

requisition 

price (i; 

300-810 


(i) From May, 1918, dealing lu butcher cattle has been tontrollcd and these cattle were 
commandeered in central and northern Italj' at a maximum price of 330 hre per quintal live 
weigh for oxen, 320 for young bullocks, 310 for cows and 300 for calves. 


Table III shows the price.s current on the madeet with some slight va- 
riations, also for the delivery and returning of goods other than live stock. 

The figures in Table III show plainly the enormous difference in value 
between stock on the farm during the war and stock at present there. 

The author estimates that the share of the proprietor in the extra 
value of the stock should be limited to the part which the said proprietor 
delivered to his tenant. 


[im] 
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Table III. — Current prices of goods leased. 


Livestock leaded: — 


Per kg. live weight 


{ Irom 4 to 7 ycur< old 

» H to 0 » » 

(Vood gratk cows, 3 to 7 years old, in calf or sucking calf . 


Draught oxen 


Aged cows 

Cows past 

Calves 4 mouths to 2 years for breeding purposes 

Calves for butchering 

Voung oxen, broken in, 2 t() 4 years . . ... 

Sows of good breed, served t)r sucking 

White young pigs (crosses) 

Black young pigs of local breed. 

h'at pigs (price of tax) 

Breediug ewes, with lamb or sucking lamb. . . . 
Kwes toi butchering - 


I 


8— 9 Lire 
^>. 50-7 

7.50- 8 
^7 

4-50 “5 
7-tt 

4 . 50 - 5 

9 - 9.50 

9.50- 7.50 

12-13 

8~io 

5.25-6.50 

5-550 

-^ 50-3 


Goodf: Uiiscdi — 


per quintal 


Hay J 
Straw J 


lirst quality in «tack. . . 

second quality 

wheat 

oats 


20 Lire 

14 

8 

10 


^lanurc 


I 


c’altle 

sheep 


per cubic inetre 


5 


Wlien tluh part is expressed in cash, as live stock leased out, the author 
proiJOM s to work us follows : — After findinj'the average between the different 
categories of livestock normally kept on the farm, he finds out the cosf ai 
the cattle shedt, ])cr quintal live weight at the time of delivery and, dividing 
by this unitaiy price the settlement of the livestock leased out, expressed 
in kind, he oidains from it the live weight. Then he xpplies to this live 
weight the current cost at the cattle sheds, and the difference between the two 
settlement values constitutes the part of the cattle sheds profits to be di\nded 
according to the metayage regulations in half with the worker tenants. 
Of the half which comes to the farmer one part cfmstitutes his normal pro- 
fit and the otht*r the extra war-profit. Investigations on price variations 
enable the price at the cattle sheds which would probably have obtained in 
the abseiiev of war to be determined with sufficient approximation. On 
applying this price to the live weight at the time of settlement, calculated 
above, the rlifference is the extent of extra profit arising from the war which 
the f.>rmer gains with the help of the stock profits he divides equally with 
the worker tenant. The extent of the proprietor’s share in this extra 
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profit is decided in this case also, SQ,ys the author, on taking into account 
the dement of risk. 

The opposed interests of farmer and proprietor may in this case come 
to an agreement in the risk factor, which holds good for both parties and 

may be fixed with some probability in the measure of . The commercial 

value of the farmer's extra profit would thus be reduced to half, while the 
other half would constitute the bonus which the farmer would give the pro- 
prietor at the time of valuing the stock and goods leased out. 

The estimation value of an animal at cattle shed 'price is, according to 
the author, the amount of the price which the animal would fetch on the 
market in the |)eriod theoretically most opportune for selling, less the differ- 
ence between maintenance costs and the products furnished from the day 
of estimation until the day of the sale, multiplied by the coefficients of 
■probability and prudence. The cost at the stable thus determined is 
generally lower than the market cost, sometimes higher, as in the case of 
very young calves. 

For the implements, buildings, etc., leased out, it is generally sufficient 
to refer them to the land rent contract, these goods lieing either delivered 
with their value mentioned or simply descril^ed. The author puts forward 
on this point some interesting observations, »but without spealdng of modi- 
fications to be proposed for the land»rent contracts which are the subject 
of this study. 

1228 - A Five Year Farm Management Survey in Paimer Township, Washington Coun 
tYf OhiO) 1912-’1916. — Kywibornb, )I W , m V S Dtf^ of Ai^no 71 ( ; 

pp. T-5L Washington, 1018 

This bulletin presents a study of a farm management survey of 73 
southeastern ( )hio hill farms on 25 of which the survey was conducted for 
five successive years, IQ12 to 1916 inclusive. The findings for the area 
surVv-yed, though strictly applicable only to the farms surveyed, oiler 
valuable suggestions to farmers located on the numerous similar aieas of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Objects of the study. The objects of this ^tudy were • 

1. To ascertain the type of farming followed and the profits realised in 
a long-established agricultural community of the hill country of (ffiio where 
the price of land is comparatively low and railroad points are reached with 
considerable difficulty. 

2. To determine the importance of such factors as the size and the 
quality of the farm business as they affect the economic organisation of 
farms in such an area. 

3. To bring out the farm practices that enable some farmers to excel 
others in single enterprises or in the entire farm organisation. 

4. To determine how nearly the farm profits of a single year in such an 
area are indicative of those realised over a period of years. 

3. To note agricultural changes that ma)" take place during a five- 
year period in such an area. 
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6. 'J'o determine the yearly variations in crop yields, in prices received 
for products, in the quantities of the several products available for sale,, 
and in the expenses of operating the farm business, and, so far as practi- 
cable, their effect upon the farm profits of the area. 

Tabi^k I. — Summary of the farm business of 25 farms for a period of five 
years I9i2>iqi6 [Palmer Toxmship, Washington County, Ohio). 



Averages of farms by years 


Five 

Itcin 



year 


1914 1915 

1916 

average 


rami ari*a acres 

15b 

156 

156 

154 

156 

15b 

Crop iirca >» 

41 

n 

39 

44 

46 ' 

4.3 

Number of pioJuctive aiiimal 





1 


units 

ns 

ni 

n 3 

l.| 9 

I6.I 1 

I4.«> 

Numbei of work stock 


^ 7 

2.6 

2.8 

^•7 j 

-2-7 

Investment ... $ 

6067 

021 f 

6^22 

0527 

6639 


Keieipts ... .0 

bt)8 

70t) 

9^1 

QTb 

1112 


Expenses . ... . « 

4n 

375 

1^3 

430 

45<5 

4T9 

l-'arm income » 

1.5<> 

\ 2i 

Sil 

486 

656 

30b 

Intciest on investment at 5% « 

VM 

^IT 



^3^ 


I^abuur income » 

152 

TTO 

190 

160 


1S7 

Value of faimei’s labour. , . . 

288 

281 

295 

29<^ 

298 

290 

Pei cent on investmc*nt (i) . 

2.8 

2.2 

^ 4 

Lo 

5-4 

3.4 

Farm income 

15^> 

42 f 

5 A 1 

|86 

t>5b ' 

500 

\ alue of unpaid family labour > 

86 

bS 

02 

90 

82 ' 

'87 

Family income (.’) . . » 

5 f-' 

So() 

Oo i 

57<> 

73b 

593 

Interest piiid on indebtc<lness . 

ro 

19 

1 1 

T 2 

6 

14 

Amount available for family 







living j) 


|b 7 

5b<) 

5^4 

7^2 1 

579 



Percentage of five year 

average 


Crop yii Ids 

T TO 

89 

94 

IO() 

TOT 



Reciipts per animal imit . » 

‘n 

97 

99 

08 

113 ' 

— 

I’nce received for farm pro- 





1 


»lucts . )) 1 

91 

98 

99 

TOO 

112 



(jmintity of faini products 







^old 

108 

81 

101 

TOI 

109 1' 

— 


(1) Att(M (iLilucliiiK tciniur’s Uibour trom lanii iiicoiiu 

(2) Th sutii of f iriu i ic )nic a'ld v.ihiei>f impiid family Lib )uis, 01 the amount avail- 
ablt for family livjii*^ hail thiii been no iiitircst to pay 


Summary of results. — For five years the average annual sales of 25 farms 
were $ 925 per farm and of this amount 45 per cent, was required for operat- 
ing expenses. With a fair rate of interest allowed on the investment the 
labour income averaged $ 187. Or with a fair wage allowed for the far- 
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mer's labour* the return on the investment was 3.4 per cent. This was 
in addition to the value of food products, fuel, and use of house funiished 
by the farm without money cost. The value of such items was 325. 
The farms averaged 15b acres, worth jo per acre. One-half of the land was 
in pasture and one-fourth in maize, wheat, and hay. The crops were 
mostly fed to beef cattle, poultry, fine-woolled sheep, hogs and work stock. 
Practically 75 per cent, of the receipts was from the sales of live stock, 
including eggs, wool, and dairy products. 

So far as profits were effected, one year was good, one poor, and three 
might be considered normal. Profits varied widely. Some farmers made 
more than enough to support their familks and were enabled to reduce 
indebtedness, improve their farms, buy more land, or make other invest- 
ments , others lealised no more than enough to supply the necessaries of life. 
The two outstanding factors affecting such differences were the size and 
quality of the business. On oiiiall farms with poor crop yields and a poor 
quality of live stock, the sales but little more than covered expenses. On 
large farms, walh good crop yields and good live stock, the sales far ex- 
ceeded the expenses. 

In five years there was a decided change from sheep to cattle. Sheep 
decreased 58 per cent and cattle increased b8 percent. The decrease in 
sheep was greater on farms that keep sheej) primarily for wool production 
than on farms selling lambs and wool. 

When the study began, butter was the only dairy product sold ; at the 
end of'the five year period several farmers were selling cream. 

The sale of dairy products increased 8 50 per farm. Putting up silos 
aided several farmers to carry more live stock. 

]\hii/(* yielded 44 bushels per acic for the five-year average, wheat 14 
bushels and hay 1.2 tons. Yields for the different crops were 30 to 100 j}er cent, 
better some yours than others, but in 110 case did all the good yields or all the 
poor yields fall in a single year. The amount of feed raised each year 
varied less than the yields of individual crops. 

Tabi.k 11. -- Pcrcenia^e disiribittion of receipt, 

s >tur 
average 


Crops leceipts 

. . 0, Ih 

10 

10 

20 

TO 

18 

Eive stock receipts 

... 07 

7 s 

7 S 

7-5 

75 

13 

Miscellaneous receipts . . . 

... 7 

17 

g 

S 

0 , 

f 

Rempts from cattle (x) . . 

ig 

^7 


28 1 

31 1 ! 


Homes and colts 

... 4 

I 

X 

1 

1 

t 

Sheep and wool 

20 

T2 

n 

12 

12 

14 

Hogs 

... 7 

13 

K ) 

13 

13 

IS 

Poultry and eggs 

... 17 

20 

20 

18 

i8 



(i) Indndes sale of dairy products. 

Price levels increased 23 per cent, from 1912 to iqib, and operating 

( 
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expenses 12 per cent. There were much wider variations in the amount 
of crops sold than in the live stock sold. For two years the quantity of all 
products sold approximated the five-year average, for two years it was 
above the average, and for one year decidedly below. A brief summary of 
the business conducted on these farms is presented in Table I. The data 
shown are averages for the 25 farms for each year from IQ12 to 1916 with 
the five year average in the last column. 

The percentage distribution of receipts is shown in Table II. 

The percentage distribution of the farm invx^stment in this area from 
1912 to 1916, inclusive, together with the five-vear average, is shown in 
Table III. 


Tabiv III. — Percentage distribuhon of investment. 


Item 

1 191 -: 

X 9 I 3 

1 1014 

1 

1915 

! 1 

1016 

5 >ear 

1 average 

lytilld * 

i 4h 

'\7 

45 


44 

46 

Dwelling 

. 16 

Tfi 

16 

' 16 


lb 

Other buildings 

. 14 

1 1 

' 13 

' 13 

1 M 

13 

Real estate . . 

.1 18 

1 

96 

1 

1 Y4 

96 

9S 

lyivc stock .... ... 

M 


16 

1 1 

17 

IS 

Machinery 

•1 5 

5 

1 5 

1 5 

5 

5 

F(X)d and .supplies .... ... 


3 

4 

I 

4 

4 

4 

Crsh 

1 

X 

I 

1 I 

I 

I 

Working capital . . 


X4 

’ t6 

I 96 

*9 


~ 

1 

— 

— 

— 


1 


1 229 - Breed and Size of Cows as Factors Affecting the Economy of Milk Production.— 

Vivrvs, W B (Tuivcisity (if Ncbuiska) ni Journal of Dairy Scitnce, Voi II No. 2, 

pp. kho 

In considering the relation of breed and size of cows as factors affect- 
ing tlie economy of milk production it is not always possible to draw sharp 
distinctions and to attribute any one phent>menon to either factor alone. 
Hence these factors are considered together. Small animals have a greater 
surface in proportion to their weight than large animals, and therefore 
a greater radiation of heat per pound of live weight. A ratio has been 
worked out showing the relation between the maintenance requirement 
of animals of different weight. The daily maintenance requirement for 
cows is shown in Table i. 

The maintenance lequirements of a 1500 pound cow instead of being 
50 per cent, greater than those of a 1000 pound cow, as might be expected, 
are but 31 cent, grc.iler in the ca‘*e of protein and but 32 per cent, greater 
in the case of energy. 
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Tabxb I. 

Daily maintenance requirement for cows (i). 



Digestible 

Therms 

Weight 

true 

net 


protein 

energy 


lb. 


750 

0.413 

4.95 

800 

0.431 

5.17 

900 


5.59 

1000 


6.00 

1100 

0.533 

6.39 

1200 

0.565 

6.78 

1300 

0.596 

7.15 

1 100 


7. -ST 

I *i()n 


7.8r> 


The records of cows entered in the Wisconsin cow competition, sorted 
according to live weight and breed, given in Tables 2 and 3, show that while 
large cows do consume more feed than small cows, the amount of feed 
consumed per pound of live weight of the animals is greater in the case 
of the small cows than with the large ones. Although the larger cows 
consumed less feed in proportion to size than the smaller ones they produced 
milk, total solids and butter-fat with greater economy of feed. While 
the economy of production does not increase uniformly with greater size 
of cows, there is a very significant increase in economy when all the classes 
of cows within each breed are considered. In milk production those 
cows in the heaviest class of Holsteins returned 29.2 pounds more milk 
for each 100 feed units than did the cows in the lightest class. Similarly, 
the largest Gueniseys returned 20.5 pounds more than the smallest, while 
the heaviest cows of the Jersey breed were also much more efficient, re- 
turning 21 pounds more milk per 100 feed units than the lightest class of 
Jerseys. 

In production of total solids a like relation holds true, there being a 
difference in economy of production in favour of the heaviest cows over 
the smallest to the extent of 3.43 pounds for the Holsteins, 2.83 pounds 
for the Guernseys and 3.02 pounds for the Jerseys. 

In butter-fat production there was, of course, a much smaller numerical 
difference, but a relationship similar to that of the two instances just 
mentioned. The largest Holstein and Guernsey cows produced 1.04 pounds 
more butter*- fat than the smallest cows of their respective breed, while the 
largest Jerseys produced 1.06 pounds more. 

Considering the average production of all the cows of each breed, the 
148 Holsteins produced milk and total solids much more economically 
from the standpoint of feed than the 141 Guernseys or the 76 Jerseys. 
This is a very important point commercially if the milk were sold by weight 

(t) Cfr. Putney, P. S., and Armsby, H. P. ; Computation of Dftiry Rations, In Bull. 143, 
PenA. Agr. Exp. Station. 
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whithout regard to test. The Holsteins produced 54.1 pounds more milk 
from each lOO feed units than did the Guernseys. At $ $.00 per 100 pounds 
this would be worth $ 1.62. The 58 9 pounds of milk which the Holsteins 
produced in excess of that produced by the Jerseys would, at the same 
price, be worth $ i 77. This, therefore, is a very important item to 
consider when selecting a breed of cows to furmsh milk to a whole milk 
market. 


Table II. 

Record)) of cows entered in Wisconsin cow competition 



— — _ — 

— ~ 

— 



~ — T 


Number 

I 

Avc*'age 





Clas< 


Milk 

Sohds 

Fat 

Feed Units 


of CJW 9 

1 live weight 

1 







pOUlKiS 

pound*) 

pounds 

pounds 

1 



Holsteins 




1000 and 


927 

13 192 7 

1 589.6 

45893 

1 7905 

lOOI-TIOO 

1 21 

I 081 

I4.I4I 7 

1 1 689 1 1 

483 15 

7»»43 

1101-1200 

1 42 

1 170 

14 089 5 

1 683.6 

48073 

7650 

1201-1300 

1 25 

I 274 

i 15616*5 

I 805 6 

529 27 

8145 

1301-1400 

26 

I 377 

16441 7 

1 I 845 I 

527 86 

7950 

1401-1500 

10 

M 75 

154959 

1 875 0 

544 71 

8 180 

1501 and over 

8 

I 66q 

17 OT7 I 

2 042 4 

592 07 

8675 

Avt,rage 

— 

1 

14 Y 19.3 

1 8 S 3 « 

545.32 

T 888 



Guernseys 




boo and less 

5 

762 

>935 6 

98^5 

351 36 

5989 

801- 900 

32 

«63 

7 579 4 

I »^73 8 

384 24 

6 109 

QOI-IOOO 

56 

962 

8 623 0 

I 208 8 

427 633 

6394 

lOOI-TIOO 

29 

I o6« 

9 165 4 

I 2703 

444 794 

6739 

1100 and over 

19 

I 202 

9 146 7 

I 33i| 0 

479 III 

6930 

Avtrragg 

— 

98Y 

8 548.8 

1 lf» Y 

425.55 

( 458 



Jerseys 




800 and less 

10 

1 

6005 5 

862 5 

309 51 

4985 

801- 900 

34 

866 

7031 8 

979 2 

360 87 1 

5t>i4 

QOI-IOOO 

21 

945 

71803 , 

1 038.4 

375 99 

5666 

1000 and over 

II 

I 109 

78979 1 

I 124 6 

402.46 

5 535 

iverage ' 


' t.. < 

Y ti 3 .o 

88T.it 1 

3M.31 

5 534 


Total solids in milk form the valuable constituent of condensed and 
evaporated milk and milk powder The Holsteins produced milk solids 
mu^ more efiBciently than either the Guernseys or Jerseys. 

In butter-fat production the order of economy of production by the 
different breeds is changed The Guernseys were most economical, pro- 
ducing o.oi pound more from each 100 feed units than the Jerseys and 

{isst] 
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0.19 pound more than the Holsteins. The difference is great enough to 
be of considerable importance when the product is S)ld entirely on the 
basis of butter-fat. 


Tabi,e III. 


Number of feed units consumed per pound of live weight and pounds of pro- 
ducts per 100 feed units of cows in Wisconsin cow competition. 


Case 

Number 

1 

1 Average 

1 i 

1 

Peed units 
per pound 

1 Products per 100 feed units 


of cows 

1 live weight 

1 

live weight 

1 Milk 

SoUds 

1 


1 

1 pounds 

Hoi 

i| 

Isietns 

pounds 

pounds 

1 pounds 

1000 and less 

16 

927.0 

1 ®*53 . 

166.9 ' 

20.11 

5.78 

lOOI-IIOO 

21 

1 081.0 

' 6.97 

187.5 1 

22.39 

1 6.41 

1101-1200 

42 

I 170.0 

, <>•54 

184 2 1 

22.01 

6.28 

1201-1300 

25 

I J74.0 


191.7 , 

22.90 

6.49 

1301-1400 

1 26 

13770 

5.76 ' 

2068 

23.21 

6.64 

1401-1500 

10 

I 475-0 

1 5.54 1 

*87.8 

22.92 

6.66 

1500 and over 

8 

1 I 669.0 

1 5.19 

' 896 1 1 

23.54 

6.82 

Average 

— 

1 1 ttt.t ' M 4 

Guernseys 

j 188.5 1 

* 3.*4 

9.49 

$00 and less 

5 

762 

7.86 1 

115.8 1 

16.42 

5.87 

801- 900 

32 

863 

1 7 -o 8 

124.1 

l"/ 58 

6.29 

901-1000 

56 

962 

664 , 

134*9 

18.90 

1 6.69 

lOOl-IIOO 

29 

I 068 

0.31 

136.0 1 

18.85 

6.60 

iioi and over 

19 

I 202 

j 576 

136.5 

19.25 

6.91 

Average 

— 

m S .54 1 

Jerseys 

' l ».4 

18.69 

9.69 

boo and less 

10 

76O 

0.51 

121.7 ' 

17.30 , 

6.21 

801- 900 

34 

866 

648 

125-3 

17.28 1 

6 42 

901-1000 

21 

945 

599 

126.7 1 

18.32 1 

6.63 

1001 and over 

II 

I 109 

4.99 

142.7 1 

20.32 j 

7.27 

Average 

■ — 

999 

1 

1 9*99 

1 

1*2.6 

' 

18 . 9 * 1 

9.68 
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1230 - Presses or Diffusion Batteries ? sbuicbon, LnasN, in de v%HcuUuf$t 
Year XXVI, Vol, El, No. 1311, pp. xoi-ios. Pans, August 14, 1919. 

In the manufacture of red wiueb the fermented residues should be ex- 
tracted on leaving the vat in order to withdraw from them the wine they 
still contain. Two systems are in use : pressing and diffusion (by displace- 
ment of the wine with a slow current of water). 


INDUSTRIES 
DBPENBINO 
ON PLANT 
PRODUCTS 
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The author examines these two systems, showing their respective 
advantages and drawbacks. 

He estimates that the technical advantages with diffused as compared 
with pressed wines (less harsh wines, almost immediately clarifiable) are 
not negligible, but that it is often an illusion to think that diffusion gives 
on the whole more profit than does pressure. Frequently the opposite holds 
good. It is always the contrary on small and medium properties, which 
represent in France 95 % of the vineyards and 70 % of the production. 

Hence, morally speaking, the argument acquires quite a decisive 
value against diffusion : it will be, difficult to disabuse the popular mind 
of the idea that diffusion is a means of watering down wine without the 
effect being noticeable. 

It has been fixed by law, in order to protect the diffusers '' against 
unjustified charges, that Excise ofiic't‘rs must visit diffusion plant when 
it is working and take samples for conq^atisoii of the wine running from the* 
battery and of press wiiu* which vinegrowers have to ket jj separate until the 
official agent comes to ins])ect. 

If the diffusion method were to become common, considerable num- 
ber of officers and chemists would be needc‘d ; and the necessity to^eep 
apart press wines and diffusion wines is an annoyance which may become 
very serious. 

Kverytliiug considered, the beaelit in yield which diffusion can give as 
compared with pressing (‘xists only on large estates. The monetary bene- 
fit — as distinct from the fore going in consecjueiu'e of tht value of the re- 
sidues for making '' piquette or for distilling puij)o.-t ^ - is only rarely in 
fa^'oul of (Uffusion. 

I'he author advises growers to in*, the most improv'ed processes of 
pretsing. 

1231 - Wormwood Used in Italy to Flavour Vermouth and in France to Denature 
Salt for Stock. - See Ni». II 17 of thib Renew. 

\ - Banana Cider (i) : Wholesome Drinks in Indo-China. — chi valier a. (Director 

(il the Scieutific Institute of Sjugon), in liulletin its;rtfole di Scieniifique de iiaii^on, 

Year i, Xu 7, pp. Siui;on, jnly, 

In cinmection with the article recently published in the Bulletin agtic 
de Vlnst. Scient, de by M. Aug. Chevalier on the Langbiaii apple 

tiee (2), Geneial Leblois (Comman der in Chit f of the Ti oops in Indo-China), 
forwarded to the Director of the Scientific Institute a communication on the 
manufacture of banana cider in Iiido-China. The folhjwing is a summary 
of the conimimi cation 

Whatever the interest taken in obtaining real cider ai)ples in Indo-China 
to obtain success in planting, grafting, etc. will evidently call for a fairly 
long period of time still. Meantime, an excellent cider may be made from 
bananas, as good as, if not better than, good French cider, and which can 
be sold very cheaply. 

(i) As regards industrial products derived from bananas (wine, alcohol, etc.) see R. 
Nov., KtiAy No io 54 ‘ — (2) See R , July-Sept., 1919, No. 909. (Ed,) 
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It is excellent for the intestine and, unlike real cider, is slightly astrin- 
gent, as are all tropical fruits. It has such a thirst-quenching power that 
General Leblois declares he has never drunk a whole glass of it without 
feeling at once the thirst disapjKJar. This drink is becoming more and more 
common in Iiido-China. 

Recipe FOR Making. — Proportions for 25 litres of cider: — 125 gm. 
of tea flowers " ; 1.8 kg. of crystallised sugar ; 25 gm. of tartaric acid ; 
6 very ripe bananas ; 4 small cakes of Annam yeast. 

Boil 5 litres of water, add the tea and let boil for hour uncovered. 
Pour the water, without the flowers, into a demijohn half full of cold water, 
add the sugar, tartaric acid, the bananas cut into pieces, and the yeast 
broken up and freed of rice husks. Stir the liquid for hour with a long 
bamboo, then fill up the demijohn. Allow to ferment for 5 or 8 days, 
remembering to stir a few minutes every day. Bottle and wire the 
corks. Ivi.‘ave the bottles a few days on their sides and set them upright if 
the corks blow out. Use round corks and a corking machine. 

After the 7th day the bottled cider may be consumed, or even on the 
5th and 6th days, according as it is preferred more or less sweet and more 
or less alcoholic. 

M. Aug. Chevaijkr adds that there are variations in the quantities 
used ill the making. Thus l)r. GuibiER gives the following recipe : 

For a cask of no litres, take 500 gm. tea flowers ; 7 kg. sugar ; 150 gm. 
tartaric acid ; 10 rijie bananas ; 40 gm. Annam yeast (Saccharomyces), 

Boil the tea flowers in 15 litres of water, add the above ingredients and 
fill uj) the cask. Stir every day for 10 minutes with a stick. Fermentation 
is done after 4 to 5 days in summer, or 8 days in winter. Draw off and filter. 
When fermentation goes down, put in bottles. Wire the corks. Leave the 
bottles 3 days on their sides and then set them upright. Use champagne 
bottles as far as possible. 

Some people substitute the ash leaves {Fraxtnus Ornus) of the French 
herbalists for the tea flowers. 

Dn the other hand, M. P. Bussv, of the Saigon Chemical Laboratory, 
sends the following recipe for making an aerated drink having the taste of 
" piquette " which is economical and pleasant to take with meals : — 

Into a deniijolui put 8 litres of boiled water, 3 bottles of white wine 
and 600 gm. of sugar. Add yeast {Saccharomyces). Stir. Leave to ferment for 
6 to 7 days, then bottle (prefeiably in champagne Ixittles) ; cork with new 
corks which have been sterilised by boiling in water ; wire and lay the bot- 
tles on their sides. Use after 8 days' time. 

This drink may be greatly improved by adding to the mixture 2 bot- 
tles of the preceding preparation, which quickensi the fermentation. 

The wholesome drinks referred to above will certainly not displace the 
real French wdnes or Normandy cider, and home producers need not fear 
competition in this respect, but they will replace, doubtless with advantage, 
the alcoholic liquors too often sold under the name of wdne " in the Far 
East, which bring disrepute on one of the most valuable French national 
productions. 
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i2ii-GlM\im(Andropogon Sorghttni)d» i, Substitute tor Bailey in Malting 

Operations. ~ Viswanatu, B., I^akshmana row, t., and Raohumaihabwamz 

VYYANGAR, 1 *. A., in Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture tn Chemical Series, 

Vol. V, Xo. 4, pp. iJ7'i3y. Calcutta I^ondon, Jan., X919. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1917, there were shown a series of malted 
foods of the type of Btnger's and Mellin's foods and Hoilick's malted milk, 
which were prepaied by the use of malt obtained from '' cholam {Andr<h 
pogon Sorghum) and raKi {Eleusine coracana). The use of these cereal 
grains for the preparation of malts was necessitated by the fact that barley 
is not produced in South India, with the exception of a comparatively small 
quautit}’^ in the Nilgiri hills. 

Experinumts made in Europe and America with barley, maize, wheat, 
rye and oats had shown that barley was the grain best suited for purposes 
of malting. The malting values of the various grains examined were (i) : — 
barley i.oo ; oats 0.30 ; maize 0.28 ; rye 0.93; wheat 1.08. Wheat malt, 
though slightfy better than barley, has been discarded for general use as 
bc'ing too costly, so that barley is the giuin almost universally emplo- 
yed for malting puipost^.s. 

Tilt* authors were desirous of finding a satisfactory substitute for tP^rley 
among the following common South India cereals: paddy sativa), 

cholam (Ayidropogon Sorghum), ragi {Eleu^tne coracana), tenai {Setaria 
italica), mai/<‘ {Zea mays) and enmbu (Pennisetum lyphoideum). 

Aftei a detailed desciiption of their experiments, the authors summarise 
tht‘ results as follows : — 

1) Cholam is bettei suited for malting purposes tluiii the other above 
mentioned ceieals. 

2) Ch(dam malt ext 1 act hydrolyses soluble starch at a greater rate 
than baric}" malt extract. 

3) In the case of hydiolysi.s of staich by cholam malt the propoition 
of dextiiii to sugar j)rodueed is greatei tlnin in the cast* of bailey malt, 
compared undci identical eouditioiis. 

-l) The products of starch hydrolysis by cholam malt consist, as with 
bailt*y malt, largely of maltose and dextrim*. 

Cholam may be used wholly 01 partially as a substitute for bailey. The 
absence of a sufficit iil proportion of husk in the grain is jx‘rhaps a disadvan- 
tage with cholam, but this defect can possibly be renit‘died by admixture 
with malted jiaddy or bran. Cholam is much cheaper and more largely 
available in India than barley and can, therefore, be used extensively there 
in biewing and in preparing the friods mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

1 23 f - The Production of Glycerin by Fermenting Molasses. — IvIng. a., in The Brewers' 

I our nal I une i i , i g i g : suminaribed in Brai^!>er%e et Mailer u\ Year IX, No. <>, pp 1 39-1 42. 

Nancy, July 20, ign) 

The pioduction of glycerin by alcoholic fermentation (2) was studied 

'i) Martin, G., Industrial Ori’amc Chemistry, p. 286. {Authors' note). 

(2) In a review furiii'^hed v ith »i copiou*^ l>ibliograph5’^ of tlic works on this c^uestion {Annales 
dc la Bra*‘Sern' e! de la Disltllene.Yct rXVIlI,No 2,pp 22*27 i'aris, Aug 26, igig) M. SCHOEK 
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in seveial laboratories in the United States during the war* It has been 
found that of all the kinds of yeast tried the Saccharomyces ellipsoideus 
No. 657 of the New York Natural History Museum collection gave the best 
results and transformed up to 25 % of the sugar fermented into glycerin. 
The reaction take places in a sugary liquor containing 5 % of car- 
bonate of soda and a little ammonium chloride. Attempts have been made 
to use for this purpose Porto Rico molasses, which are unsuitable for food. 

• The yeast is first grown in sterile grape must and, once the fermenta- 
tion of that is doi'e, 800 cc. of molasses diluted to a density of 1.085 are 
added. From the time the fermentation begins, the requisite quantity of 
carbonate of soda is added, or, at the start, c.2 gm. Molasses solution and 
carbonate of soda are added successively, increasing the quantity of the 
latter continuously, then ammonium chloride ; the last addition is one of 
19 hectolitres of dilute molasses, 3.6 kg. of ammonium chloride, and carbo- 
nate of soda until there is 5 % of it. 

The i)roduction of glycerin is greatest when fermentation takes place at 
30° C. Only about half the glycerin formed can be extracted from the li- 
quid fermente*d, or 5 to 6 kg. pei 100 kg. of molasses. The process is of 
great theoretical interest, without making any comment on its industrial 
value. 

1235 -* The Production and Conservation of Fats and Oils in the United States. — 

Bai!.£Y H S. (Chemist in Charge, Oil, Fat, and Wax laboratory, in collaboration with 
B. E. Rsutbk. Chief, Fats and Oil Division, U. S. Food Administration), in Untied States 
Department of A^ricnUure^ Bulletin No. 769, ConlftbuHon from the Bureau of Chemstry, 
pp. 1-45, Washington, D. O., lyrg. 

Not only are fats and oils a necessary part of the ft>od supply, but 
they also occupy an important place in the manufacture of certain muni- 
tions, in the lubrication of aircraft engines, and in the mixing of paints, 
varnishes, waterproofings, and like compounds. 

Because the sum total of the world's supply of these substances is 
less than that of either of the other two basic food constituents, carbo- 
hydrates and proteins, a sudden drain, even though comparatively small, 
is quickly noticed. A great war soon creates such a drain, largely because 
of the imperative need for an enormous amount of nitroglycerin, one of 
the component parts of which is glycerin, obtained as a by-product in the 
manufacture of soap from certain oils and fats. In normal times the 
United States produces nearly 4 000 000 000 lb. of fats and oils, exclusive 
of butter fat, imports over 300 000 000 lb., exports about 1 000000000 lb. 
and consumes nearly 3 500 000 000 lb. Including the fat in the butter 
and cheese made in the United States, the total production is about 
6 000 000 000 lb. 01 30 000 000 tons. 

states among other things that in certain wines, like those of Sautemes (produced by grapes 
affected with “ noble ” fermentation) the proportion of glycerin may reach 15 °/o of the hUgar 
fermented On the other hand, he states that by means of certain devices very simple at 
first sight, the course of alcoholic fermentation can be completely disarranged ; the iutermediary 
products oi fermentation can be secured, or diverted from their eventual normal transfer- 
mation, giving rise to new products which would not be formed at all under normal conditions 
of fermentation. ( Ed.) 
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Table I. — Production of Fats and Oils in the United States. 



19X2 

1917 

Product 

— 

— 

Ves,eiahle oils : — 

Uj. 

Lb. 

Castor 

5 145 000 

6188 000 

Coconut 

31 729000 

188 488 000 

Coquito 

— 

(xgid) 803000 

Cottonseed 

X 435 ^oi 000 

1 343 074 000 

Grape seed 

320 000 

607 000 

Ivinseed ... 

364 625 000 

400 266 000 

Mastard seed 

360 000 

1 098 000 

Maize . 

72 832 000 

118 021 000 

OUve 

966 000 

963 000 

Palm kernel 

3 200 000 

6 453 000 

Peanut 

454 000 

50 287 000 

Rapeseed 

QO 000 

232 000 

Sesame 

— 

304 000 

Shea nut {Bassia Parkit) 

— 

81 000 

Soy bean 

— 

42 074 000 

Sunflower seed . .** 

— 

5 ooo’’ 

All other vegetable oils . 

41 000 

534 000 

Total * . . 

I 966 613 000 

2 159 335 000 

Animal and fish fats and oik : — 

l.b. 

Lb. . 

Bone grease 

29 267 000 

30 668 000 

Cod and cod liver oil . . . . 

372 000 

439 000 

Garbage grease 

29 812 000 

56 229 000 

Herring oil 

I 888 000 

I 637 ooo 

l,ard 

73 j 164 000 

873 798 ooo 

Menhanden oil 

40 787 000 

19 627 ooo 

Miscellaneous oils ... . . 

2 639 000 

2 575 ooo 

Neat’s foot oil ... . 

5 201 000 

8 345 ooo 

Neutral lard 

51 414 000 

5 712 ooo 

Olco stock 

122 568 000 

153 188 ooo 

Packers* and tenderer’s grease 

122 312 000 

162 707 ooo 

Sperm oil 

3 832 000 

3 285 ooo 

TaUow 

201 33^ uoo 

259 509 ooo 

Whale oU 

931 000 

I 193000 

W'ool grease and recovered grease . 

7 481 000 

7 702 ooo 

All other flsh oils 

8i 5 000 

2 837 ooo 

Total 

I 351 817 000 

1 636 451 ooo 

Total production of fats and oils. 


Vegetable oils 

I 966 61 3 000 

2 159 335 ooo 

Animal fats . 

I 351 8^7 000 

1 636 451 ooo 

Total 

3 318^430 000 

3 795 786 ooo 

Butter farm) 

X 660 000 000 

732 222 ooo 

Butter (factory) 

581 000 ooo 

636 278 ooo 

Total 

2 241 000 000 

I 369 300 ooo 

Grand total . . 

5 559 430 000 

5 165 286000 
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Table II. — United States foreign trade in fats and oils. 


Product 

X9X2 

1917 


Lb 

Lb. 

Imports : — 

Chinese nut oil 

. . * 42 787 000 

41 190 ooo 

Coconut oil 

. . 46720000 

163 091 ooo 

Cottonseed oil 

. . 2 r6o 000 

13 826000 

Linseed oil 

. . 2135000 

633 ooo 

OUve oU, edible 

. . 43 460 000 

51 055 ooo 

Olive oil, inedible 

. . 3 ^94 000 

4 476 ooo 

Palm oil 

• • 52 771 000 

34 257 ooo 

Palm kernel oil 

. . 27 68 r 000 

306 

Peanut oil 

. . 7626000 

27 405 ooo 

Rapeseed oil 

» . 10266000 

1 0 1 32 ooo 

Soy bean oil 

• • 24 959 000 

264 926000 

Oleostearin 

. . 9x78000 

5 555000 

Cod and cod liver oil 

. . 21 727 000 

16 618 ooo 

All other fish oils 


3 124000 

Total . . . 

. . 2Q7 1 64 000 

636 288 306 

Exports : — 

Chinese nut oil (tung) 

80 000 

244 ooo 

Coconut oil 

358 000 

I 830 ooo 

Cottonseed oil 

. . 356 288 000 

124 843 ooo 

Linseed oil 

3 151 000 

10 724 ooo 

Maiae oil 

228 700 ooo 

4 709 ooo 

Olive oil, edible 

. . 59 000 

436 ooo 

Palm oil 

. . 112000 

31 ooo 

Palm kernel oil 

. . 75 000 

1 67 ooo 

Peanut oil 

7 ooo 

145 ooo 

Soy beau oil 

1 84 ooo 

3 977 ooo 

Fish oils (except whale) 

9 375 ooo 

895 ooo 

Lard 

• • 495093000 

373 349 ooo 

Lard, neutral 

• ' 57556000 

9 395 ooo 

Lard oil 

. 1224000 

I 91 1 ooo 

Oleo oil 

• > 95 345 ooo 

33 403 ooo 

Stearin (animal) 

. . I 524 ooo 

8 375 ooo 

Tallow 

. • 28989000 

7 506 ooo 

All other fish and animal oils . . . 

. . 10 729 ooo 

2 314000 

Total . . . 

. . 1083019000 

584 254 ooo 


Some rather interesting broad generalisations may be based" on the 
foregoing tables. 

1. The United States normally produces about six times as much fat 
as is exported, even if the quantity of fats and oils combined in other 
foods, such as condensed milk, meats, and grains, and in technical products 
are not considered. 

2. While in the pre-war years the United States exported over three 
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times as much as were imported, in 1917 the imports were larger than 
theexports. 

3. The production of the animal fats, exclusive of butter fat, equal 
to but 70 per cent, of the vegetable oil output of the United States in IQ12, 
rose in 1917 to nearly 80 per cent. Including butter, in 1912 the quantity 
of animal fats was approximately twice as great as that of vegetable oils, 
while in 1917 the production of the two classes of fats and oils was nearly 
the same. 

4. Among the vegetable oils, that made from cotton seed stands in a 
class by itself with respect to its production in the United States. In 
1912, it constituted 73 per cent., and in 1917, when the cotton crop was 
unusually short, 61 per cent, of the total production. Next in importance 
in this class of oils is linseed, which in the United States is used entirely 
for technical purposes. Before the war, in 1912, and in IQ17, after the 
United ^States, had begun to feel the effects of the war on its foreign com- 
merce, linseed oil constituted about iQ per cent, of the total vegetable 
oil production. It will be noticed that the quantities of coconut oil, maize 
oil, peanut oil, and soy bean oil ha\T increased very rapidly duriryg^ the 
last five years. The amount ot coconut oil made in iqiy was six times 
as much as that manufactured in 1912 ; the amount of maize oil was some- 
what less than twice as great ; and the peanut oil made in 1917 was over 
loo times as much as that produced in 1912. Probably little or no soy 
bean oil w^as made in the United States in 1912, but in 1917 the oil mills 
turned out more than 42 000 000 lb. 

5. Very little animal fat has been imported, liven when the fish oils 
and huttei substitutes are included, the total annual importation in pre-war 
years was only about 28 000 000 lb. or a little less than 9 per cent, of the 
amount consumed. After the war began the annuril importation increased 
about 2 (joo 000 lbs. While the importation of animal fats into the United 
States has not increased greatly during the last six years, the amount of 
some of the vegetable oils being imported has show n a remarkable increase. 
For instance, the importation of soy bean oil in 1917 was over ten times 
as great as in 1912, more than twice as much as the cottonseed oil ex- 
ports. Similarly, in .spite of the enormous increase in domestic produc- 
tion, the importation of peanut oil rose from 7 626 000 lb. in 1912, to 
27 405 000 lb., in 1917. 

During the recent Great War, the matter of maintaining an adequate 
supply of fats and oils became a very important factor. Although the 
allied nations were able to secure enough to meet their military and civil 
needs, Germany soon found herself seriously embarrassed by a lack of 
all fats. Had her Government heeded the advice of those experts who 
advocated the planting of oil-producing crops during the years of prepara- 
tion for the war, such a situation probably would have been avoided, 
for vegetable oils are being used in ever-increasing amounts to supplement 
the animal fats and oils. Some, like cottonseed oil, make a satisfactory 
substitute for part at least of the animal fats in such products as lard, 
while some of the less well-known vegetable oils, like peanut and maize, 

[imj 
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are rapidly growing in public favour as substitutes for olive oil, which has 
recently been very difficult to obtain. It has also been found possible 
to conserve the supply of linseed oil by using tung and similar oils in mak* 
ing paint, varnishes, and other technical products. It is believed that 
the manufacturer of vegetable oils could practice many more economies 
than he now does, thus eliminating certain sources of waste. 

The recently devised hydrogenation process has made it possible to 
secure a very satisfactory lard compound, in which a vegetable oil repla- 
ces all of the often more expensive animal fat. By means of this same 
process, various fish oils now employed only for technical piiq^oses may be 
rendered edible. 

Conservation in food materials is still essential. To this end the 
small butcher and farmer are urged to trim the animals they slaughter 
closely to obtain all the fat possible for rendering as lard or tallow. The 
housewife, too, should be as economical as possible in her use of animal fats. 

The question of recovering facty matter from garbage and trade wastes 
is recei\dng much attention at this time, and it is probable that effective 
methods for doing this will soon be worked out. 


1236 - French Colonial Production of Oils and Fats. dibowsty, j., in Compus reftdus 
des Stances de I'Acadimie d*Af,rtcuUufe de France, Vol. V. No. 28, pp. 7-i4“737. Paris, 
July 30, 1919. 

Oils and fats, as is well known, have an economic r61e of prime im- 
portance. They are indispeiisabk* as food and no less so for the cany ing 
on of industry, for macliinery and for engines. Their influence on the con- 
duct and result of the late world war was considerable, fis the Allies did 
not lack foi them, whilt‘ the Central Empires were seveudy handicapped 
by shortage in these materials. This was so becaust^ the territory of each 
group of belligerents was iucaj)able of providing even a small part of the 
needs for industry or for food and because colonial production played the 
most important pait. 

On the whole, the Eurojjean production scarcely amounts to of 
the quantity produced, since over */, of the linseed production comes 
from outside Europe (518 000 tons from India, 475 000 tons from the 
United States, 331 000 tons from Canada and 883000 tons from Argentina), 
and I 224 000 tons of the world's production comes from India. 

During the war the percentages of production among the belligerents 
were: Allies 86%; Neutrals 9%; Russia 4.5% ; Central Empires 0.5%. 

The preponderance of colonial production appears from the tew 
figures given below, which refer to the world's production. 


Cottonseed. . . 
Eixiseed . . • • 
Rapeseed. . • 
Palm kernels . 
Sesamun. • • 
Groundnuts . . 
Copra . . . . 
Palm oil . • • • 


8 268 000 metric tons 
2 916 000 
I 406 000 
312 000 
260 000 
61 5 000 
420 000 
122 000 


Total . . . 14409000 metric tons 
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The resources of the French colonial empire are considerable in oils, 
and the production of these, which is already very high (France already 
occupies a foremost place among the nations which produce food oils and 
fats having copra as basis), can and should increase much further still. 

1 237 - Oil from the Candle-Mut Tree (Aleurites triloba) ; its Use in Psinting. — 

I^ESPINASSE, iu Annales des Falsifications et des FfOMdes, Year XII, Nos. 127-128, 
pp. 152-153- Paris, May-June, 1919- 

The writer, head of the Laboratory of the Hospital at Papeete, 
(Tahiti) states that in the French settlements in Oceania, whole valleys 
are covered with Aleurites triloba (candlenut-tree) wliich forms almost 
the sole \'cgetation. The possibility of using the oil from the nuts of this 
tree should not be lost sight of. % 

Formerly, these nuts were used for lighting purposes, hence the 
popular name of A . triloba. In the Marquesas Islands, the nuts used for 
lighting were mounted on pieces of stout stem. Now they are no longer 
made use of and there is no doubt that hundreds of tons of oil are lost 
eveiy year. 

mo kg. of nuts yield from 7 to 10 kg. of kernels, and 100 kg. of kttmels 
yield, under a laboratory press, kg. of oil, and when extracted with 
petroleum ether, 55 kg After desiccation in the sun, the oil content of the 
kernels may be as much as (>3-65 per cent. 

The w^riter gives the physical and chemical constants of the oil from 
Aleurites tnloini. Basing his opinion on these constants, he thinks that this 
oil could be used with advantage in soap-making (x) and as a substitute for 
the linseed oil mixed with paints. He made a fairly good soap from this 
cil, but it w aa inferior to that obtained Ironi copra. The writer considers 
that the be.st pieaiis of employing; the oil of AleuriU 9 triloba is in the iiianu- 
factuic ()1 oil-colours. 

-- The Value of the Pericarps of Qarcinia Mangostana L. in the Tanning 
Industry. — IIeim, F., Mahbit, J , and Matrod, I^. in Bulletin de VOfJice ColontaU 
Year XII, No 136, pp 259-264, 2 pi Paris-Melun, April, 1919. 

The pericarps of the fruits of Garcinia Mangostanal^,{(jVittii^r^Q.s) are 
used foi tanning and dyeing purposes by the natives of Cocliin China. The 
leaves and bark of the same tree are used, according to Pierkk, for fixing 
the colours and rendering them more brilliant. 

With a view to discovering whether this raw material was likely to 
be of inttuCvSt to the h^re.udi tanning industry, expeiiment^ were carried 
out upon this interesting waste product of an edible fruit grown in aU 
tropical orchaids. The samplers used for the investigation were collected 
by the Agricultuial Services of Cochin China, and sent by the Government 
of that Colony. 

The writers give the details of their chemical and technological in- 
vestigations. It appears that the pericarps of G, Mango^tana are of no 

(i) As regards Uie use of this oil in .soap-making, see B,, July-August-September, 1917^ 
No. 997 * {Ed.) 
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value as a source of dyes, but are rather rich in a tannin which can be 
absorbed by the powder of hides, that is to say, it is useful in tanning. 
It would, however be of no use to the French tanneries, for these peri- 
carps only contain 13.61 per cent, of tannin, as against 14.59 per cent, 
of nontannins, and the tanning industry rejects all raw material con- 
taining more than i part of non-tannin substances (at the maximum) 
for every 2 parts of tannin substances. 

1239 -Textilose. — 3REITENSTE1N, A.,1U La Revue dc la Ftlature et du Ttssai^Cy Year III, 
No. 15, pp. 168-170. %inal, May-June, iqi8. 

A new industry is becoming established : — the manufacture of yarn 
and fabrics of paper, either alone or mixed with textile fibres. 

The paper is moistened (it may be of advantage to add hygroscopic 
salts to the water used for this purpose) and cut up in strips which are made 
into round threads or into cords by spinning, twisting and winding. 

In order to get stronger or finer threads, textile fibres, preferably 
cotton, are mixed with the paper. A carding machine placed in front of 
the paper machine deposits tk‘ fibre on the sheet of pulp and the two 
mateiiah mix intimately. To accentuate the action of the fibre, the latter 
may be applied to both sides of the paper. 

Yams of “textilose seem to have a sure future, especially for the 
making of packing sheets, carpeting and furniture stuffs, and even for 
some kinds of dress materials. 

12^0 - Canadian Woods, Tonkin Eambccs, and Hibiscus esnnabinus for 

Paper Making. — See Nos j 163*1144-1140 of this Revnu. 

1241 - Vegetable Ivory from French Africa: New Ways of Using this Product — See 

No. 1152 of this Review. 


1242 - Government Dairy Farms in Mesopotamia.- iieizek, o s , in ( ommeroc Rc- 

finite Nn rt W r 1) C i(>iS 

The British military authoiities ha\e established model dairy farms 
at Basrah, Aniara, Kut, Bagdad, Ramadi, Hillah, and Nasiriyah. These 
are managed by experts and tk milk is treated undei hygienic conditions. 
Each farm has been ecjuipped with an up-to-date dairy plant and machinery 
and the whole daily produce, consisting of milk, cream, and butter, is 
turned over to the military hospitals. 

Large numbers of cattle have been imported from India and efforts are 
being made to impiove and increase the herds in ^esopotomia. 

The Department of Agriculture, wliich henceforth will control the dairy 
farms, has b(‘en very active in different directions. Various demonstration 
farms — poultry farms, wheat and cotton farms — have been established. 
New canals, in igation channels, dams, leservoirs, and the reconstruction 
ofsimiliu works which ha\e long fallen into disuse, have been undei- 
taken. 


INOCSTIUBS 
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1243 - Straining Milk(i}. — Kelloo, E and Gamble, J. A.,in Farmers^ Bulkttnioxo, 
(Jtvtfd Stain Dipattment of A *nculiurt,pp 14,14 Pigs Washington, D. C., Januaiy, 

Sediment in milk indicates carelessness in its production or handling. 
Sediment contaminates milk and makes it less salable. Most of the seg- 
ment in milk comes from the bodies of cows and consists of hairs, manure, 
bedding, etc. 

Straining removes only the coarse particles of dirt and removes nei- 
ther the bacteria nor the fine dirt. Straining improves the commercial 
quality of milk, but does not appreciably improve its healthfulness. The 
best system is to prevent, so far as possible, the entrance of dirt into milk. 
This can be done best by having clean cows in clean stables, milked with 
clean hands into clean, small-top pails. 

Filter cloth and absorbent cotton are efficient materials for strainers. 
Cheesecloth and wire gauze are less effective. Straining cloths should be 
changed whenever they become .soiled. They should be thoroughly 
washed and sterilized after using. Efficient sterilisation is accomplished 
by boiling or exposure to steam for at least five minutes. 

The milking barn should be clean, and well lighted and ventilMed. 
The stalls should be built with regard to the size of “^e cows. Droppings 
should fall in the manure gutter and the cows should have a clean, dry, 
well-bedded place on which to lie. Keep the cows groomed to remove loose 
hair and manure. Before milking wash the cows’ udders and flanks and 
wipe with a damp cloth. Milk with clean, dry hands into a clean, sterili- 
zed, small-top pail. Remove the milk immediately to the milk house, where 
it should be strained and cooled at once. Keep milk tightly covered at all 
times. Protect clean utensils from flic; and dust. 

X244 - Experiments in Distinguishing Between (Cow’s Milk and Buffalo’s Milk in 
Egypt. — Todd, Charles { Director of the Laboratory of Public Health in Cairo), in Anuales 
des Falsifications et dfs Fraudes, Year XT, No. 125-126, pp. 82-85 Pans, March-April, iqig 

Although most of the milk sold retail in Egypt is buffalo's milk, a 
certain amount of cow's milk is also put on the market, and as the latter 
is much les,s rich in butter, it is necessary to have different standards by 
which to determine the fat content of these two products. 

Messrs Papkl and Hogan have examined, in their laboratory, a large 
number of samples of cow's and of buffalo's milk, in Cairo, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health has adopted the following standards (based upon 
theii researches) for the two types of milk: — 


Buffalo — butter per 100: 5 — Extract freed from fat per 100 : 8.5 
Cow — »» ;3 — » 8.5 

Lower figures are regarded as affording proof of adulteration. 


^i) See also JR, March, 1919, No. 371. {Ed.) 
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In order to apply these standards, it is necessary to know whether the 
sample is one of buffalo's or cow's milk, before any opinion can be given as 
to its purity (whether it has been skimmed, or watered). It is easy to 
distinguish between the two kinds of milk, on account of the yellow colour 
of the fatty matter in cow's milk, but owing to the samples often being 
mixed, it is frequently impossible to apply the standards. Any test which 
would show the presence of relatively small quantities of one milk 
in the other would be of great use, and experiments were made with 
this object. 

As, with the exception of the fat content, there is no difference between 
the milks of the cow and the buffalo that can be determined by chemical 
analysis, or physical methods, a biological test seems the only possible 
resource, and the reaction of the precipitins appears to promise the best 
results. The experiments proved the following points : — 

1) The injection of the cow with buffalo's milk produces the preci- 
pitins for buffalo's milk, and to a lesser degree, for goat's milk. 

2) By treating with cow's milk the serum obtained, the precipitin^ 
for the cow and goat can be removed, leaving the serum that is specific 
for buffalo milk. 

3) The original serum does not precipitate the blood serum of either 
the cow or buffalo, but is haemolytic as regards the red corpuscles of both 
animals ; 

4) The antigen in the milk is soluble in dilute acetic acid, and 
is capable of being precipitated by the neutralisation of the solution. 

5) The injection of cow's milk into the buffalo produces only traces 
of precipitin. 


1245 - Lactose, Fat. and Protein in Milkof Various Animals (i). — tchlin, o., denis, w- 

and Minot, S. (Harvard Medical School, Boston), in The Jourml of Bioloi>tcal Chemistry, 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, pp. 349-352- Baltimore, March, 1919- 

The results summarised in the annexed table were obtained by using, 
for the determination of the lactose, two methods which the authors de- 
vised and which they described in the Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 521, 1918 ; for the determination of fat, the Babcock 
method for the milk of the larger animals and Bloors' nephelometric 
method (which requires only i.cc. of milk) for the milk of the smaller 
animals were used. Protein was calculated from the nitrogen content 
obtained by the Kjeldahl method. 


(1) See R. May, 1918, No. 578 {EU.) 
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Analyses of the mtlk of various antmals. 


lactose Fat 


Woman 

7 00% 
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i H 
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Kemar k«> 


Average of il<^uI 1 s ou milk fiom 87 normal 
women 

Average 6 ( result** on milk from 21 cowb 
l^uie Saanen (Swiss; goal MUk taken 8 weeks 
after kiddmg 

Grade S/g Angio-Nubian goal Milk taken 4 Va 
months after kidding 

Grade Anglo Nubnin (xoat (^/a) Milk taken 
2 3/4 months alter kidding 
Common \merican Goat Milk taken ^ mos. 
aftei kidding 

Hampsiie 4 ytb okl Milk taken 2 '^/i months 
after delivery 

Average of results on ^ samplts Foal */j 
months old 

Milk taken 5 wks after delivery 
Russian wolf hound Pup‘- > days edl 
Average of Ksiilts of 2b samples of milk from 
4 cats ^ 

Average of results on iq sampkb of milk from 
6 lahbits 


i2|o - The Non Protein Nitrogenous Constituents of Cow’s Milk (i) Drms, w , and 

Mivor V S , in 7 Ad Journal of btolo^tcal'i lemtshy, Vol XXX VII, No g pp ^(>6 

March, 1 >i(), and Vol* XXXVIII, No 3, pp 433 158 Baltimore, luly, 

The qualitative compobition of the non-protein nitrogenous constituents 
of nulk (amino-acids, ur^a, creatin, creatinin, purin bodies and ammonia) has 
been known, to a certain extent at least, for many years, but on account of 
the lack of appropriate analytical methods, data are lacking on the amounts 
of these bodies present in milk either under normal or under pathological 
conditions. The authors have elaborated the analytical technique for the 
quantitative determination of some of these constituents. And, in this 
work, they present the results obtained by means of their methods on a con- 
sideiable number of samples of cow's milk. The following are the maximum 
and minimum values respectively of each constituent, according to the table 
in which they are shown (quantities in mgm. per 100 cc. of ndlk) • — Total 
nonpiotein nitrogen 38,0 and 19.0 — Urea nitrogen 20.0 and 5 2 — Amino ni- 
trogen 7.3 and 26 — Uric acid 2.0 and 1.3 — Preformed creatinin 1.5 and 
i.o — Creatin 2.6 and 2.0. As will be seen, the content of these consti- 
tuents varies enormously. The authors demonstrate that they are in- 
fluenced by the nature of the foods^ the content being increased by rations 

(x) As> regards milk protein, see R , June, igi8, No 693; for milk cholesterol, see R,$ 
May, I9i9» No 645. {Ed,) 
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rich in protein substances and decreased by rations where these are 
wanting. 

Colostrum has a much higher content in non-protein nitrogen, amino 
nitrogen and urea (2 hours after calving, 7.8 mg. and 28.6 mg. respectively 
per 100 cc. of colostrum). The content in these substances gradually 
diminishes and approaches normal values only on the fourth day after 
calving. 

X247 ^ On the Peroxydases of Milk. — Vioixs, H., in CompUs rendus d$ VAcoiUmiedes 

Sciences t Vol. CI^XIX, No. 5, pp. 248-2 50. Paris, August 4, 1919. 

All writers on the subject are unanimous in regarding the presence of 
peroxydases in raw milk, and the absence of these substances in boiled 
milk, as matters of great importance. 

From the author's experiments, it appears that : - 1) the reaction of the 
peroxydase.s is no criterion of the (jfuality of the milk ; wholesome milk 
may contain very few peroxydases, and the milk from diseased udders 
may be rich in these compounds ; 2) a positive reaction proves that the 
milk is raw, but it is easy to obtain this reaction by adding to warmed 
milk fresh organic tissues, or liquids of animal or plant origin of various 
kinds and different composition. 

1248 - The Microscopic Examination of Milk in Laboratory Practice. — Frost, w. d. 

and Moore, G. D., in Journal of Datry Science, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 189-19C. Baltimore. 

May, 1919. 

The microscopic test for pasteurised milk has been described by 
Frost (t). 

It has been applied to 260 of the routine milk samples analysed by the 
laboratories of the Chicago Health Depart uient and has given excellent re- 
results. Investigaition has shown that this method may be used to control 
pasteurised milk supi)lies witli a high degree of accuracy and that it requires 
neither expensive equii)ment nor unnsual skill and is not excessively time- 
consuming. According to these results, the positive test should indicate 
the following points : a properly pasteurised milk should show the nuclei of 
practically ^1 of the leucocytes in compact masses and well stained, with 
the background lighter than the nuclei, except in the very thickest places. 
The leucoc5rtes should be small and if the milk has l)ecn kept under proper 
conditions to prevent growth, the bacteria should not be stained at all or 
at least variably or indistinctly. The stain used is a 0.015 per cent, aqueous 
solution of methylene blue. Of 260 samples analysed, 213 were condemned 
by inspectors as insufficiently pasteurised and of these 14 could mot be 
considered satisfactory on account of their high Tjacterial content. 


(i) A microscopic test for pasteurised milk. Journ. Amer, Med. Assoc., 1915, Vol. lyXIV, 
pp. 821-2. Microscopic test for pasteurised milk. Reporl of the Annual Convention of the In- 
Urnational Milk Dealers' Associalion, p. 74 » 19*6. 
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X249 ~ The Effect of Corrosive Sublimate when Used in Dairies as a Preservative in 

Composite Samples of Milk for Analytical Purposes. — jacxson, h. c., in journal 

of Dairy Science, Vol. IT, No. 3, pp. 170-182, Baltimore, May, 1919. 

The author, after passing rapidly in review the experiments made on 
this subject by Potts, Patrick, Hn^LS, Nkwman, Ronnenberg, KRtioER, 
Bevan, Lind KT, Mac Corneee,Giceot, Windisch, Girard and HunzikEr, 
goes on to speak of his own researche-» with corrosive sublimate. He 
found that 0.5 gm. of HgCl2 was sufficient to preserve from 150 to 300 cc. 
of composite samples of milk for at least 15 days. 

In using Babcock's milk-fat test, he proved that the addition of o.5gm. 
to 1.5 gm. of mercuric chloride produced no alteration in the fat column, 
and gave rise to no inaccuracy in reading. The fact that some of the fat 
tests of composite samples present difficulties in reading on account of 
the irregular consistency of the fat column, therefore does not seem to be 
due to the use of corrosive sublimate as a preservative. 

• » 

1250 - Fly Pupae in Bottled Milk. — Ruxy, W. a., in journal of Dairy Science, Vol. II 

No. 3, pp. 183-188, Baltimore, Hay, 1919. 

The writer found in a quart bottle of certified milk, 30 pupae id Dro- 
wphila ampelophtla attached to the glass. Dr. P^kttick mentioned a 
similar occurrence in i()i3 in Budapest. The flies lay their eggs on the 
interior surface of empty bottle.s, and within less than a week, the pupae 
emerge, and attach themselves so firmly to the glass, that they are not 
removed, even when the bottles, on reaching the dairy, are put through 
the washing-machine. The writer insists upon the necessity of the returned 
bottles being washed in the dairy in an almost boiling solution of caustic 
soda, and urges consumers to wash their bottles as soon as they are 
empty, and to replace the cap. 

125J - The Temperature bf Solution of Butter Fat in Various Reagents. — Johnston* 

J. H.. in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. II, No z, pp. 130-132. Baltimore, March, 1919. 

The author refers to the investigations of Fryer and Wicston, who 
attribute to the hygroscopic nature of the acetic acid reagent and to the 
presence of free acids in the fat the discrepancies in the Vaeenta test, 
and he also indicates the modifications recommended by these investigators 
and by Parker for the acetic acid reagent. 

The objections of these investiptors to Crismkr’s method are dealt 
with and the author remarks that in practice long experience has shown 
that absolute alcohol when kept in small well stoppered bottles gives 
constant results. 

For butter fat the Crismer number in most cases is 53^ to 54^ C., 
varying between 510 and 560 C. For margarine made chiefly from beef 
fat the Crismer number is over 650 C.,and made from vegetable fats the 
number is below 450 C. In butter fat, the presence of 'free fatty add 
lowers the Crismer number about 1.5® C for each j3er cent, of acidity 
calculated as oleic acid. Tliis correction is necessary in the examination 
of old butters, but it may l^e disregarded in the case of fresh butter. 

[lUMIMI] 
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1252 -The Household Foam Test lor Butter and Oleomarguine. — soumbx, ii. h., 

In Jouftfal of Dairy Science, Vol. II, No. a, pp. 142-144* Baltimore, March, 1919. 

One of the household tests for distinguishing between butter, and oleo- 
margarine and renovated butter is the foam test Butter when heated 
boils quietly with an abundant production of foam, whereas oleomargarine 
and renovated butter sputter and do not produce so much foam. The author 
investigated the cause of this difference, which is the subject of this article, 
and he came to the following conclusions : — 

1) Fats will foam if the water that they contain is held finely divided 
in suspension ; they sputter if the water gathers in droplets. 

2 ) The curd in butter is finely divided and holds small particles of 
water in suspension ; therefore butter foams. 

3) The curd in oleomargarine and renovated butter is coarse and 
allows the water to gather in droplets ; therefore oleomargarine and reno- 
vated butter sputter. 

4) Certain “ butter substitutes that contain finely divided sub- 
stances capable of holding water may foam as well as butter. 

1 2 53 - National and State Marks adopted in the United States for Butter and Cheese. — 

Mortbnskn, M., in Journal of Datry Sctencc, Vol 2, pp. 383-309. Baltimore, Janu- 

ary, 

This subject was dealt with by the author at the 12th Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Dairy Science Association held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on October 22, 1917. After full discussion the proposals brought for- 
ward by the reporter were approved ; the latter, sjieaking of trade mark? 
in use in Minnesota, Michigan and lo’^a, took the opportunity to advocate 
a normal national mark, National Standard Product The Report 
deals also with regulations in force on this subject in the province of 
Saskatchewan (Oinada), in New Zealand, Denmark and the Netherlands. 

The Conference passed the following resolutions : — 

1) To dissolve the Committe for guarantee Marks, state or national, 
and nominate a new Commission for the standardisation of American butter. 

2) The new Commission should encourage the foundation of Sta- 
tions cliarged with the grading of butter in the different States and should 
stimulate co-operative action on the part of butter factories, with the ob- 
ject of engaging an expert to control the quality of the production from a gi- 
ven group of butter factories, 

3) The Commission should try to gain the good will and co-operation 
of butter merchants, so as to encourage the above mentioned movement. 

4) The Commission must act in concert with the other similar In- 
stitutions, such as the National Buttermakers' Association, the Association 
of Dairy and Food Commissioners, the various State organisations, and the 
Dairy Industry Division of the Bureau of Markets, Washington. 

5) The Commission sliould also collal)orate witli the above- 
mentioned Institutions, so as to establish a commercial standard for Ameri- 
can butter, taking due account of the fact that in Canada and in most 
European countries the commercial dairy butter standard is fixed at 94, 
a limit which should in no cacse be lowered for American butter. 
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1234 ~ RipeBiOg of Sausages. C:^sabj, M. P., in CmpUs rendus de VAcadimie d*s 

ScienceSt Vol. 168, No. 15, p. 802. Paris, April 14, 1919. 

The special aroma characterising sausages arises in the paste during 
the drying period. This maturation is accompanied by a slight pepto- 
nising of the meat, and a diminution in the muscular glycogene. It is 
certainly due to the micro-organisms that develop in large numbers in the 
paste during the drying process. Many microbes and yeasts are always 
present. The bacteria whicli are always present (yellow Staphylococcus^ 
white Staphylococcus, Diplococcus griseus non liquefaciens, B, colt and 
B, proteus), cannot be regarded as the cause of the sausage ripening, 
because they are always concerned in the putrefaction of meat, and those 
which have proteolytic ])Toperties, produce, at the expense of the albumi- 
noids, substances w’ith an unpleasant odour. Everything points to 
yeasts being the active agents in the maturation process. 

These yeasts make their appearance upon the meat shortly after the 
salt has been added ; they are met with again on the sausage paste and, 
associated with Staphylococcus in the particles forming the “ sausage 
flower ” (which is a sign of the sausages having been well made). They 
are very easily isolated on pieces of carrot by means of the sT?-called 
elimination method. 

Sausage yeasts differ in their chaiacters from the other yeasts that 
have hitherto been described. The different lines isolated by the author 
belong to 3 distinct, but very nearly-i elated, species. According to GuiL- 
LiivRmond's classification, they should be placed in the family of the Sac- 
charomycetes, genus Zy^osaccharomyccs. The author is, however, of opi- 
nion that from their origin, homogeneity, and special characters, they 
ought to form a separate family, if not a distinct genus. The part played 
by these yeasts in the ripening of the sausage is easily explained by their 
moderate proteolytic power, and their property of giving rise to aromatic 
products. 

The natural ripening of sausages could be improved by sowing the 
yeasts in question on the sausage-paste. These micro-organisms could 
be selected, in order to obtain the most delicate and agreeable flavours. 
From the hygienic point of view, such an addition of yeasts would have 
the advantage of hindering, by their rapid growth and inimical action, the 
development of the micro-organisms of putrefaction, which are inevitably 
present, and cannot but exercise a deleterious effect. 

1255 - The Micro-organisms of Tinned Peas. — Marre, P., in v Industrie franfaise de la 

Conserve Year V, No. 25, pp. 117-120, Paris, June, 1919. 

It is necessary to cultivate the very numerous microorganisms found 
in tinned peas, in order to know whether they are alive, for their mere 
presence has no special signification. Once, the fact of their being alive 
has been determined, it is important to define them accurately, as they 
may be • 

1) Yeasts, which attack the sugar of the peas, transforming it into 
alcohol, with the liberation of carbon dioxide. 

2) B. coli, the bacterium of putrefa^ction. This attacks the sugar 
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and the albuminoid substances, liberating hydrogen and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. In order to kill these most dangerous bacteria, it is enough 
to heat them for at least 30 minutes, at a temperature of from 115®- 
120® C. 

3) Microbes of lactic fermentation. These occur less frequently 
than the preceding micro-organisms, since they are killed at 60®- 65 C., 
a temperature which is always exceeded in the sterilisation pro- 
cesses. 

4) B. subtilis : if after having been heated to 115^-1200 C., the peas 
are not sterile, we may conclude tliat we have to do with anaerobic micro- 
organisms belonging to the group of B, suktlis. They are very danger- 
ous, for owing to their slow development, it is difficult to determine their 
presence in a living condition. In order to sliiprilise tins containing B, 
subtilis, they must be tyndalised twice at 120^ C. for 45 minutes. 

5) B, acescens : under this generic name is included a group of 
microorganisms, which have not yet been completely studied. They do 
not liberate any gases and hence dont bulge the tins, but they turn the 
contents acid, without, however, cau‘*ing turbidity. T(nigh it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain their presence, there is an efficient means of control 
which consists in sterilising the surface if te tin with hot water, then 
perforating the bottom with a sterile cutter, and introducing litmus 
paper into the resulting opening; if the paper turns red B, acescens 
is present ; if blue it is sound. Though not certain, tyndalisation 
twice at izo° C. for 30 minutes apparently kills organisms belonging 
to this group. 

6) Microbes producing turbidity. These micro-organisms have not 
yet been studied. They make the liquid surrounding them turbid, without 
producing any liberation of gas, and at the beginning, at any rate, do not 
alter the peas in any visible manner. 

1256 - Stability of Olive Oil, — Holland, E. B., Reed, J. C., ami Buckley, J. P. Jr. (alossa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station), in Jourtial of Agricultural Research, Wol. XIII, 
No. 7. pp. 353-366, I fig., bibliography of 9 publications. Wasliington, May i, 1918, 

In a luevious article (H01.1.ANI), E. B., Stability of Butter- fat Samples, 
Massachussets Agricultural Experiment Station, 22nd Annual Report, 
isl. Part, pp. 32-135, 1910), one of the authors reported the effect of air, 
light and moisture at room temperature on butter-fat. The experiment 
lasted a year and a half, but proved faulty, in that a fat which is solid 
and opaque at ordinary temperature, was a poor medium for measuring 
such changes wliich evidently were not uniform throughout the mass, 
but greatest at the surface. ^ 

The authors therefors were of opinion, that another scries of tests 
under more definite conditions should be made, and finally selected olive 
oil for the purpose. 

Th^ experiment lasted for six years, and was planned to demon.strate 
the effect upon the oil of air, light and moisture, singly, and in combination. 
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The practical deductions, which are of importance from the point 
of view of keeping this oil, are as follows : — 

From an economic standpoint, air causes a slow destruction of colourin 
olive oil, and produced rancidity and the decomposition of the unsaturated 
acids. Light causes an active destruction of colour, and a slow production 
of rancidity. The combined action of air and light causes the most active 
destruction of colour, the active destruction of unsaturated acids, a rapid 
production of rancidity, and a slow, but marked, production of free fatty 
acids. 

Moisture causes the formation of precipitate, a turbid oil, and free 
fatty acids. The combined action of air and moisture practically dupli- 
cates the effect of air + moisture and the combined action of light and 
moisture duplicates the <|ffect of both these factors. 

Air-light-moislure. exceeded the effect of air-light plus that of moisture 
in the amount of free fatty acids produced ; otherwise it was essentially 
the same. 

In order to preserve olive oils in their natural state, it is necessary 
to exclude air, light and moivsturc as completely as possible, particularly 
the combined action of air and light, which has proved to be exceeJlingly 
destructive. 

1257 “Commercial Preservation of Eggs by Cold Storage. — Jenkin, m. E (Assistant 

Hictmologist, under till diieclion ol PfiNNiNGioN, M K (Chief, Pood Rcsenr<h^I/a 

boiatiiry), in £/ S Lkpcutmint of Afiticultuu\ Dulldin No. 77S PP» 35» ^ Pigs* 

Wahliinglon, D C , Jiini I 9 T<> 

Although a number of publications discuss the losses in eggs which 
follow the routine course of marketing without the intervention of cold 
storage, comparatively few data, showing the changes and losses in differ- 
ent grades of eggs handled according to commercial usages during various 
holding periods in cold storage, are available. This investigation was 
made primarily to determine the effciency of the preservation of commer- 
cial eggs by cold storage. The following phases of the problem were stu- 
died : — 1) The relative keeping quality of fresh, heated, sound, dirty, and 
cracked eggs. 2) The relation of the month of storage to preservation. 
3) Efficiency of the commercial grading of eggs for cold storage. 4) Analy- 
sis of bad eggs developing in commercially packed eggs during storage. 5) Re- 
lation of care in initial grading to the development of bad eggs during sto- 
rage. — 6) Rate of evaporation of moisture from eggs. 7) Rate of absor- 
ption of moisture by case and packing. 8) Physical and chemical chan- 
ges in eggs during storage. 9) Absorption of foreign flavours during storage. 

The results are summarised as follows : — 

Practically all the eggs used in these investigations were produced 
in the Middle West and all were stored in warehouses located in the East. 

Freshly laid eggs with clean w^'hole shells that have not been wet show 
a negligible loss in bad eggs, even after 10 to 11 months in storage. 

Imperfections in commercial handling, grading, and marketing pre- 
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vious to Storage are mainly responsible for the bad eggs developing in com- 
mercial eggs during storage. 

The preservation in the shell of undergrade eggs, such as dirty, 
cracked, leaking, heated, and stale eggs, should not be attempted. If not 
marketed for prompt consumption, the contents should be removed under 
proper conditions and frozen. The frozen product will keep for a year or 
more, whereas there would be a marked deterioration in quality if the eggs 
were stored in the shell. 

Spring eggs on the market are usually fresher than summer eggs, and 
for that reason keep better in storage. Most of the eggs stored are pro- 
duced in the spring. 

The commercial selection by inspection and clicking of clean eggs with 
sound shells from current receipts is inefficient. Commercial packages 
of spring firsts read}’^ to be taken to the storage rooms showed an average 
of 17.5 cracked eggs and i leaking egg to the case. Dirty and stained 
eggs were often included. Owing to the high quality of spring stock, there 
vas usually less than i bad egg to the case initially present as found by 
candling. 

Candling is a much more accurate method for the selection of eggs for 
storage. By this methotl eggs can be graded according to quality, cracked 
eggs can be more accurately detected and eliminated, and bad eggs can be 
found and rejected. Cases of spring firsts graded by candling did not aver- 
age more than 3 cracked eggs per case when ready for storage. 

Spring eggs prepared for storage by commercial sorting showed after 
7 to II months* storage an average total loss of 18.5 bad eggs per case, 13.5 
of which were detected by candling and 5 by breaking. Corresponding 
cases of eggs graded for storage by candling showed after a similar period 
in storage 4 bad eggs per case as found by candling and 3 additional by 
breaking. The value of the good eggs saved by the careful candling of 
eggs for storage more than offsets the extra cost of preparation. 

Of the average of 18.5 bad eggs per case present in the commercially 
graded spring packages after long storing, 9 Were due to direct spoilage of 
damaged eggs or to their contamination of neighbouring eggs by moulding. 
The deterioration of the balance of the eggs with whole shells was no doubt 
due to deleterious pre-storage conditions, such as dirty, wet, stained, or 
washed shells, or heated shell content. Careful grading of eggs for storage 
very largely eliminates the loss due to damaged, dirty, or stained shells. 

The rate of evaporation of moisture from eggs was remarkably uni- 
form during the storage period, and averaged from 3 to 4 ounces per case 
per month in the different storage rooms under observation. 

The moisture from the eggs is condensed on ^he brine pipes, and ab- 
sorbed by the air, case, and fillers. Most of the absorption of moisture by 
the egg package occurs during the first few months in storage. In these 
studies the gain in weight of individual cases with the accompanying cush- 
ions, fillers, and flats varied from 11.5 to 14 ounces during a storage pe- 
riod of 10.8 months. 


[im] 
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In the cold-storage rooms under observation there was a gradual rise 
in the humidity with the advance of the season. 

Eggs that are fresh when stored show after storing an increased air- 
space and often a tinge of yellow in the white. The yolk membrane 
weakened, but commercial separation into white and yolk is usually easily 
accomplished, even after ii months' storage. 

The percentage of ammoniacal nitrogen in eggs increases during stor- 
age, the rise being the fastest during the early part of the storage period. 
The amount of ammoniacal nitrogen in eggs is a good index of chemical 
deterioration. 

During commerdal holding in cold storage the eggs develop a character- 
istic cold-storage taste, which is usually present after the seventh 
month and becomes stronger the longer the eggs are stored. The evidence 
seems to indicate that the flavour is due to the absorption of the odors from 
the surrounding environment, particularly from the strawboard fillers in 
which the eggs are packed. 

1238 -Preparation of Strawberries for Market.- More, c t aiuiTRUAx h Far- 
mers* Bulletin 070 , U. S Departm>nl of Ai^ruuJiuu, Pi>, 27, iH W.ishingloM, D C , 

Mjiy, iyi8 

This bulletin describes efficient methods of preparing strawberries 
for market. The phases discussed include importance of good handling, 
the labour problem, picking, grading, commercial strawberry grades recom- 
mended, packing, packing sheds, shipping packages, standardisation of 
package, branding and marking, inspection and loading sheds, and load- 
ing cars. The conclusions arrived at are summarised as follows . — 

The best of marketing facilities can not overcome the handicap of 
inefficient picking, grading, and packing methods. The unsatisfactory 
condition and grade of strawberries frequently found on the markets 
indicate a great need for standardisation and better handling methods. 
The first step in marketing is to engage an adequate supply of competent 
dependable labour, before the picking season begins. It is necessary, also, 
to provide competent supervision for the pickers before they are sent into 
the berry field. 

The proper stage of ripeness for harvesting strawberries depends upon 
the variety and the distance to be shipped, but it varies from about three- 
fourths coloured to a full-red color. Growers and shi])pers who trace occa- 
.sional shipments to market can determine whether the fruit is being de- 
livered to dealers in the best possible conditions as to ripeness. 

Strawberries properly picked are pinched off the vine with a stem 
about three-eighths to one-half indi long, and carefully placed, not 
snatched off and tossed or thrown into the boxes. Many pickers require 
instructions as to the proper method of picking. 

Trays for carrying the berry boxes into the field are best made light 
in w^eight, substantial, medium in size, and built so that the boxes fit into 
theiii snugly. 

Eong exposure to the sun, rain, or dust, either in tha field, att hepack- 

[l88V»JtS8] 
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ing shed, or while being hauled to the loading station, will injure the 
picked strawberries. 

Under most conditions the removal of undesirable berries from field- 
run stock will be as much hand grading as will be found practicable. Avoid- 
ance of unnecessary handling is advisable. Whether or not the berries 
have been graded, the filled l^oxes should be classified as to quality before 
they are placed in crates for shipment. Depending upon conditions, 
strawberries may be graded either in the field by the pickers or in the pack- 
ing shed by special labour. Packing shed grading is usually the most prac- 
ticable and efficient method. 

Fixed, uniform strawberry grades are very desirable as a guide and 
basis for the use of growers in preparing their crop for the market, of bu- 
yers in the purchase of fruit, and of inspectors at "the point of shipment or 
destination. The important factors to be considered in strawberry grade 
are size and quality. 

Boxes should contain a uniform grade of berries and be filled so that 
they are neither slack nor so full that the berries are likely to be crushed. 
It is advisable to place the fruit under refrigeration as soon as possible 
after it is packed. 

Careful supervision at the packing shed is of vital importance ; so 
also are the location, plan, and cost of the packing shed. 

The crates in most general use for strawberries contain 24 or 32 dry 
quart boxes. Crates holding 16, 20, 24, 30, or 32 pint boxes, and 16, 48 
or 60 quart boxes also are ttsed. New, clean, attractive, strongly made 
crates are best, because the selling price of berries is affect^^d when they are 
offered for sale in damaged or unattractive packages. 

Demand for standardisation of the capacity of containers for berries 
and other small fruits has been insisfent. vSince November i, 1917, it 
is not lawful to use any boxes or other containers for interstate shipment 
except those having a capacity of a dry half pint, dry pint, dry quart, or 
some multiple of a dry quart, for small fruits, berries, and vegetables. 
Even in local or intrastate marketing it is likely to be detrimental to 
growers and shippers as well as to dealers and consumers if other than 
these standard boxes are used. 

Growers and shipjnng associations that wish to build a reputation for 
well standardi'-ed grades of berries may use brand labels pasted on the ends 
of crates to good advantage. The Federal Food and Drugs Act requires 
that all crates of berries be marked with a statement of the quantity of the 
contents. If the variety, the grade, and the grower's name and addjess are 
also neatly marked, the prospective buyer will havqj:onfidence in the product. 

A rigid system of inspection at the loading stations is a prerequisite 
to the permanent success of shipping associations. 

Most of the strawberry-shipping sections w'ould be benefited greatly 
by adequate car loading and inspection sheds. 

For safe carrying, crates must be located in the car compactly, with 
ample provision for the circulation of cold air, and braced firmly to avoid 
shifting and damage in transit. 
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1259 “ The Exportation of ^ Vary Lava •• Iliee fiom^Madagasoar.-- Buiktin de vofftca 

Cohntal, Year XII, No. 137, p. 378. Paris-Melun, May, 191Q. 

With the objects of encouraging the still restricted cultivation of 
vary lava ", one of the best varieties of rice, and of encouraging the 
industrial treatment of this product, which, when properly prepared, is 
a first class article, the Governor-General of Madagascar has decided to 
authorise the exportation of this rice to France, on condition that it be 
hulled, cleaned, and polished, and be of the quality known as " Carolina 
rice 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS 


OKNKRAl. INFORMATION 

1260 - Decree of the Italian Minister otAgriculture Regulating the Trade in Various 

Plants and Parts of Plants, Attacked by Certain Plant and Aninul Parasites in 

Italy. — Gazzeiia ufftaalc del Ream (Vltaha, Year jqkj, No 2V), p 2099, Rome, October 

8, 1919 

Under date of vSeptcm})er, :!8, iqig, the Minister of Aj^riculture, seeing 
the necessity of preventing; the further diffusion in Italy of plant diseases 
at present limited to certain areas has published the following decree : — 

ArL T. — The export is prohibited of : a) cuttings, or rooted cuttings 
of vinos from districts declared to be infected with “ liramble-leaf (arric- 
ciamento or roncet ") 

b) Chestnut trees, and chestnut earth from districts declared to be in- 
fected with “ ink disease " [Blcphcno^pora cambifora). 

On the proposal of the Delegate of the Phytopathological Service, and 
by the decree of the Minister of Agriculture, the boundaries of the infected 
area shall be determined, and the destructive, or curative, measures to be 
adopted according to the cases (art. 22 of the regulation of March 12, 1916, 
No, 723). 

Art. 2. The export ot the plants mentioned in Art i. from the areas 
that are declared to be infected can be permitted by the Minister after the 
said plants have been iiisper'tcd by a Delegate of the Phytopathological 
Sendee. The latter shall give the sender a certificate of immunity which 
must accompany the consignment. The inspection expenses are defrayed 
by the sencler and must be equal to the travelling indemnities paid by 
the Administration to that officer. 

Art. 3. - It is ])rohibited to import into Sicily and Sardinia from any 
place whatsoever living citrus trees, and other tree's which which may be 
infested with Ceroplastes sinensis. The Minister may, in certain cases, 
permit the importation into Sicily and Sardinia of the host-plants of 
C. sinensis, provided that the consignment be accompanied by a certi- 
ficate of immunity granted at the time of dispatch, in conformity with 
Art 2. 

Art. 4. — In conformity with Arts. 2 and 22 of the above mentioned 
regulation, the Minister may make compulsory the control of the diseases 
and parasites mentioned in Arts, i and 3 of tliis decree, as well as 'the 
control of the following parasites w- 

a) The scale-insect of citrus fruits (Chrysomphalus diciyospermi). 
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b) The woolly aphis of the apple-tree [Schizoneiira lanigeru), 

c) The worm ** of the pistachio {Trogocarptis ballcstrerii, syn. Me-^ 
gastigmus ballestreni), 

d) Pear-leaf cluster cups {Gymnosporangium Sahmae), 

c) Lnpa of the bean {Orobanchc crenaia). 

Art. 5. — The Delegates of the Pliytopathological service are required to 
sequestrate i)lants, or portions of plants, offered for sale or supplied for 
propagating purposes, if they are infected with anyot the diseases enumer- 
ated in Arts i, 3 and 4 of the present decree, or with any of the following 
diseases : - 

a) “ Canker ”, ” gummosis ”, or ” root-rot ” of woody plants. 

b) Canada poplar canker {Dothichiza populea) ; the osier weevil 
(Cryptorrhynchus lapathi). 

c) ” Rot ” of rhizomes or off-set shoots of asparagus [Zopfia rhizo- 

phila). 

d) Any species of C uscida. 

e) Scale-insects: Icerya pnrehasei, Parlaioria zizyphi, Aonidiella 

auranUt, A. inopinaia, Dtm^pis peniagona. ^ 

Art. 6. — The Delegate of the Phytopathological Service, after having 
satisfied himself of the presence in a nursery-garden, shop, or store-house 
of any one of the diseases mentioned in Arts, t, 3, 4. 5, shall inform the 
persons interested of the measures of cure, or of disinfection, to be used for 
a prescri])od length of time. 

If the person interested does not disinfect, or carry out the treatment 
for the time prescribed, the Delegate of the phytopathological service shall 
proceed according to Art. 22 of the regulatioji already mentioned. 

Art. 7. • The certificate of iiiiini nity may not be granted for the 
res])ective species of i)lants in nurseries, liorticulturLil establishments or 
the gardens where jdants are grown for sale, if the jiresence there is 
certified of any one of the diseases enumerated in Atts. i, 3, 4 and 5 of the 
present decree. 

The prohibition shall be withdrawn when it has been ascertained that 
the disease has disappeared in consequence of the treatment prescribed 
l)y Art. 6 of the present decree. 

Art. S. — The ministerial decree of December 8, iqib, prohibitiong 
tiade in plants attacked by certain diseases is abrogated (i). 

^ Law of September 25, 1919, Instituting Ciompiilsory Syndicates for Protection 
Against Locusts in Algeria. — journal ofttul de in Htf^ubhquc fran{(usc, Year Lb 
No 26^, p io(»io. Pari-^, Scplfmlxn 2vS, 1019. 

A rt. I. - In consequence of the derogation of the Law of December 24, 
1888, dealing with the destruction of insects, fungi atul other plants in- 
jurious to (igriculture, the destruction of locusts in Algeria shall be carried 
out in accordance with the provisions of the present law. 

^Art. 2. The prefects shall prescribe, by means of special ordeis sub- 


(I) R., March, 1917, No. 288. {Kd) 
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mitted to the approval of the Governor-General, the measures to be taken 
for the destruction of locusts in Algeria, and the time at which this 
destruction should be carried out. 

The measures prescribed by these orders are executed in each Com- 
mune by a Syndicate, to wliich all agriculturists must perforce belong. 
The measures are carried out upon aU land wloich is free of buildings, 
whether cultivated or not by the commune, as well as upon similar land 
that is the property of the State, the Department, the Communes, and of 
public or private establishments. 

Ar^. 3. — All expenses incurred in the execution of the measures pre- 
scribed by Art. 2 are defrayed by the Budget of Algeria and classed under 
the head of necessary expenses. 

At the end of the sciison, each Syndicate shall draw up a statement of 
its expenditure and send it, together with all necessary explanations, to 
the Prefect, who after examining the statement, shall forward it without 
delay to the Governor-General. 

Arf. 4. — In the case of the measures not being carried out, and of un- 
justifiable delay, the Prefect shall ex officio provide for the execution of the 
prescribed measures. In this case, the expenses shall remain a charge 
upon the members of the defaulting Syndicate, and shall be apportioned 
to each of them in the proportion of the tax on the net returns of the 
agricultural estate upon wliich it is imposed. In no case may the penalty 
exceed the amount of the tax on the net returns of the farm. 

These expenses are recovered in the same manner as direct taxes, by 
means of executory mandates issued by the Prefect. 

Art$. — The Governor- General shall fix each year the mixed and 
native Communes in full work in which the provisions of the present law 
shall be carried out. 

A regulation of public administration shall determine the conditions 
of the application of the present law. 

1262 - The Law of August 14, 1919, Amending the Algerian Legislation Relating to the 
Control of Phylloxera. — journal offictel de la RipubUque frangaise, Year 1,1, No 220, 
p. 8770 Parlb, August 15, 1919. 

Art. I. — AU vines no matter what their origin may be, can be culti- 
vated and transported throughout the Colony without any restriction, 
except in certain special cases, for wliich provision has been made in 
Arts. 3 and 4 as under. 

Hence the foUowing decrees and laws are abrogated : — 

1) The decree of July 18, 1880, renderiug applicable to Algeria the 
laws of July 15, 1878, and of August 2, 1879, relating to the measures to 
be taken for cheching the spread of Phylloxera and Doryphora in France. 

2) The laws of March 21, 1883, July 28, 1886, and March 23, 1889 
relating to the measures to be taken in order to insure the prote tion of the 
vineyards of Algeria. 

3) The decree of July 17, 1884, dealing with the measures to be 
taken for preventing the introduction of PhyUoxera into Algeria, the decree 
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of December 1893, amending the preceding decree, and authorising the 
entrance of fresh fruit and vegetables into Algeria, and the decree of March 
10, 1884, authorising the introduction, under certain conditions, into 
Algeria of trees, shrubs and plants of other kinds than the vine. 

A rt. 2. — The inportation into Algeria of vines and all other species of 
plants, plant residues, fresh fruit and vegetables, bags, covers and packing 
material, or of props and poles that have already been used, qf all plant 
fertilisers, soils, vegetable mould, and manures, as well as of all other sub- 
stances, or objects, use may constitute a danger from the point of view of 
the infection of the crops, is regulated by the orders of the Governor- 
General, which have been passed in the Government Council and approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Governor-(Teneral may, on the advice of the flimsier of Agricul- 
ture, forbid the introduction into Algeiia or order the destruction of any 
plant likely to serve as a means of transport of insects, fungi, or other plants, 
which are injurious to agriculture, as well as of any objects which might 
be dangerous in this respect. 

He can order the destruction without compensation at the pla^s of 
entrance of })lants, or 2:)roduce, that has been exposed to contagion and, in 
short, take all the measures that the fear of the entrance of an epiphytic 
disease shall render necessary. 

Art. 3. — The right of free cultivation and free trade re-established by 
Art. I. does not apply to communes in wdiich half i)lus one of the vine- 
growers who are entered on the registers as owners of property which is 
not occupied by buildings, and possess two-tliirds of the land planted with 
vines, shall have declared themselves against its application. 

The special measures to be applieu to these communes as regards vine 
cultivation, importation and trade, shall be regulated by a order of the 
Governor- General passed in the Government Council. 

Art. 4. — The wine-growers of the communes enjoying this special 
treatment shall be permitted to i^rofit by the freedom conferred by the 
present Law by \drtue of an order of the Governor-General which shall be 
passed on the recpiest of half plus one of the vine-growers who are entered 
on the registers as owners of property which is not occupied by buildings, 
and wdio possess two-thirds of the land planted with vines. 

Art, 5. — An Order of the Governor-General shall set forth the for- 
malities to be obsen/'ed by the persons interested in order that they may 
benefit by the regulations contained in Art. 3 (§1) and Art 4. 

Art. 6. — In the Communes mentioned in Art. 3, the control of Phyl- 
loxera shfdl remain in the hands of the Communal Syndicate for Pro- 
tection, the constitution of which is compulsory, and wliich shall include 
all the vinegrowcTs of the communes. 

The Syndicate shall be able to benefit from the financial assistance of 
the Colony to the extent of a sum not exceeding the sums produced by the 
annual tax levied by the Syndicate itself. The Colony shall, in like manner 
provide the Syndicates thus instituted with all the necessary materials and 
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chemicals, and place at their disposal the staff of the service of crop protec- 
tion, who shall direct the execution of the work. 

ArL 7. -—The unappropriated funds of the Departmental Syndicates 
against Phylloxera existing at the time of the promulgation of the present 
Law shall, if they are 1 rge enough, form the reserve funds of the Syndicate 
instituted in the communes mentioned in Art. 3, until they reach the sum 
represented by the taxes paid the previous year by the syndicated vine- 
growers. The surplus shall be employed for the formation of reconstruc- 
tion experiment fields, in such a manner, and under such conditions, as 
shall be set forth by a an Order of the Governor-General. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGf . BACTERIA AND OTHER 
LOWER PLANTS. : 

1263 The Metagenetic Stage of LeptosphatHa, Triiici^ an Ascomyoete Injurious 

to Wheat. — Durrrll, L W , in Sctencc, New Series, Vol. L, No. 1289, pp. 252-253. 

Lancaster, Pa., September 12, 1919. 

In the State of Iowa, United States, a species of what seemed to 
be an Ascochyta has frequently been found on dead straw. Recently, while 
cultivating Leptosphaena irthet, the relationship existing between these two 
forms was revealed. 

The pycnidial fruiting bodies grow side by side with the perithecia of 
I. irthei on dead wheat straw in the spring, and are difficult to distinguish 
from them, both being dark, submerged, and of the same size, though the 
ostioles of the perithecia are more protruding. The pycnidia are filled 
with guttulate stylospores, usually divided by a transverse septum, and 
approximately 12-20 X 3-5 - 4 i their size, shape and manner of produc- 
tion suggest Ascochyta paminicola as described by FranR. Single spore 
cultures of the ascopsores of L, tritici obtained by the Hansen method of 
isolation, produce on potato agar, and on sterile straw, pycnidia and 
stylospores like those found growing on the wheat plant together with 
the perithecia of L. tritici. 

X264 - Hybrid Direct Bearers Resistant to Cryptogamic Diseases and to Phylloxera 

in Alsace. — See No. 1128 of Review. 

X265 - Formaldehyde as a Means of Controlling Wheat Scab (O/AAere/Za SaxiA/- 

tttiU) and other Seed-Borne Diseases of Cereals.— mblhus, j e , nnd Rhodes, l. 

L., ia Science, New Series, Vol 2, No i27(), p, 21. I^castcr, Pa., July 4, 1919. 

Experiments carried out at the Iowa Experiment Station, United 
States, for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of hot formaldehyde 
upon Gibbmlla Sauhnetii, proved that placing wheat in a formaldehyde 
solution at 50® C., such as is used in the case of potato scab {Oospora sca- 
bies), was either ineffective in killing the fungus or destructive to the via- 
bility of the seed. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, the grain was suspended just 
above tte formaldehyde solution (i part in 240 parts of water), and the tem- 
perature raised to qS-qg^^C., the time of exposure being reduced to 20 
seconds. 
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Under these conditions, all the fungi in, or on, the seed were killed, 
and in the majority of cases the bacteria were also eliminated. This mo- 
mentary treatment did not injure the germifiating capacity of the seed. 
The fungoid flora of wheat seeds was destroyed in 20 seconds, while the ger- 
minating capacity of the grain was not injured in 40 second, and only 
slightly impaired in 50 seconds. It is believed that this methods can be 
made practical for the control of G, Sauhinetii and other seed-borne diseases 
of cereals. 

1266 - The Comi»arative Efficacy of Ordinary Bordeaux Mixtures and of Bordeaux 
Mixtures Containing Casein in Protecting Grapes. — vermokel and daktoky, in 

Comptes rendus hehdomadutres dcs St^anccs^e V Academic des Sciences ^ 2'^^ HeM-Y tax 
Vol. Cl, XIX, No. 9 (Sept i8t 1919). pp 4^0 410. Pari^, 191Q. 

In order to protect giapes from mildew, treatment must be apidied as 
soon as flowering is over. Later, it is practically impossible to reach 
them, for the fruit is covered by the leaves. To ensure the protection of 
the grapes, it is necessary for the Bordeaux mixture to adhere to them 
until the vintage, therefore it must have a strong adhesive property and 
at the same time be easily dissolved by rain. ^ 

The addition of casein to ordinary Bordeaux mixtures (with a lime 
basis) allows of these results being attained, as is shown by the following 
experiments. 

Having sprayed the even rows of a vineyard on June ii, 1919, with 
ordinary Bordeaux mixture, and the odd rows with tlie same mixture to 
which 50 gill, of casein i^er hectolitre had been added, the authors carefully 
removed everyday, beginning with June 12, 50 bunches, and at once 
brushed of the ])owder adhering to them. The powder thus obtained was 
treated with 200 cc. charged with carbon dioxide under perfectly constant 
conditions of jircssure and tein})erature. It was left in contact with the 
water foi 5 minutes, and mechanicalfy kept in suspension in the solvent. 

The insoluble portion was immediately separated by decanting and 
filtering, and then tieated with nitric acid. The two cupric solutions ob- 
tained were subscfjuently electrolysed. The many figures resulting from 
work are given, for the sake of corivenience, in a .special paper. 

Tlie authors found that 24 hours after spraying, the amount of metal- 
lic coj)per borne by 100 bunches of grapes amounted to 990 mgm. in the case 
of ordinary Bordeaux mixture, and 560 mgm. in that of Bordeaux mixture to 
whicli casein had been added. The latter wets the grapes, and covers them 
with a thin continuous coating, tlie excess falling on the leaves, or the 
soil. Ordinary Bordeaux mixture, on the other’ hand, forms rather large 
drops which dry on the grapes and deposit more copper, but the latter is 
less evenly distributed. 

In any case, the amount of copper lost by ordinary Bordeaux mixture 
is in course of time much larger than that lost by Bordeaux mixture with 
an admixture of casein. • ’ 

' From the 7th day, the Bordeaux mixture containing casein maintained 
the first place^ and time only confirmed its superiority. 
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After 15 days, 128 mgm. of copper were obtained from the ordinary Bor- 
deaux mixture, and 206 mgni. from the Bordeaux mixture with casein. 
After I month, 48 mgm. were obtained from the ordinary mixture and 
155 mgm. from the mixture containing casein that is to say 3 times as much. 

After 45 days, 20 mgm. were obtained from the ordinary mixture, and 
140 mgm. from the mixture with casein, that is to say 7 times as much. 

The figures obtained for the portion soluble in water charged with 
carbon dioxide were no less conclusive ; from the 3rd day, the mixture 
containing casein is more soluble than the other, and this superiority 
becomes more accentuated : it is twice as soluble on the 25th day and three 
times as soluble after 4s days. 

Casein is therefore a most efficacious adjunct which should in future 
always be put into all Bordeaux mixtures (with a lime basis) for the follow- 
ing reasons. — 

1) It insures wetting ” and hence the uniform distribution of the 
protecting copj^er over the whole surface of the portions treated. 

2) The solubility of the copper is not lessened, nor is the latter re- 
moved by rain or storms, which is o£ great importance, as the grapes being 
now buried among the leaves, could not be reached by any spraying. 

1267 « Patents for the Control of Diseases and Pests of Plants Scc No. 1225 of this 

Review. 

1268 - Bacterium tran$lucens var. undufosum n. var. Injurious to Wheat 
in the United States. — smith, K F., Jones, ly. R. and Rbddy, C S., in Science^ 
New Series, Vol ly, No. 1280, p 48, lysncaster, Pa., July u, 1919, 

The continued prevalence in the United States of the disease known as 
black phaff of wheat makes it desirable to have a scientific Latin name for 
the bacterial organism causing it. This micro-organism resembles Bacte- 
rium translucent, the cause of the bacterial blight of barley (i). In cross-in- 
oculations on the leaves of seedling plants the barley micro-organism on 
wheat has proved either nou-infectious, or has produced small non-typical 
lesions. 

On the other hand, inoculation experiments have shown that the wheat 
micro-organism is practicallyas pathogenic on barley as it is on wheat, and 
the lesions so produced on barley are indistinguishable from those produced 
by the barley micro-organism itself. Therefore, the authors suggest that for 
the present at least, the wheat micro-organism be distinguished as Bacte- 
rium franslucens var. undulosum n. var. with, in general, the characteristics 
already given for the species. Bact. translucens var. undulosum produces yel- 
low or translucent stripes on leaves, water-soake(^or black stripes on culms, 
and longitudinal, more or less sunken stripes or spots on the glumes. In 
moist weather, the bacteria often ooze to the surface of the diseased spots 
or stripes as tiny drops that become yellowish on drying. The bacterium 
attacks also the kernels, especially at the base, causing them to be 
shrunken and honey-combed with bacterial pockets. Kven when the 

(I) See R., May, 1918, No. 593. (Ed.) 
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not only are misses " (failures in germination) likely to occur, but^ the 
soil will probably be vSeriously infected with the skin spot fungus. 

1271 ~ Remarks on Urophlyetis AiMfat on Lucerne In France (i). Prosr 

and Easnibr, in Comptes fcndus des sdances de V Academic d^Apriculture de Prance, 

Vol. V, No. 22 (meetings of Jime it and 18, 1919) pp. 642-644. Paris 1919. 

This disease, known in iMance as “ tumeurs marbrees was observed 
for the first time there in 1916, in the neighbourhood of Villepreux (Seine- 
et-Oise) ; subsequently, it was noticed near Dreux (Eure-et-Loire). The 
authors are of opinion that the malady is more wide-spread than is sup- 
posed and that it is probably one of the causes of the premature dying 
off of many crops of lucerne. 

They have found little tumours produced by Urophlyctts Alfalfae, not 
only in the crown region, or on the underground parts of lucerne, hut also 
on the stalks and leaves when the plants first begin to grow in the 
spring (2). 

Infection experiments are now being carried out, which if they succeed, 
should furnish some data as to the means of preventing or controlling 
the disease. 

1272 The Leaf-Spot Diseases of Lucerne and Red Clover Caused by the Discomycetes 

Pseudopeziza Mediemginis and Pseudopez, TrifbUi, — .tones, Fred 

Reuel, in United Stales Department of A sericulture, Bulletin 7*jo. pp. 1-38, 5 figs, 3 pi 

Washington, D C„ June ly, loiQ. 

One of the most important if not the most important of the foliage di- 
seases attacking lucerne is tlie leaf-spot caused by the fungus Pseudopeziza 
medicaginis (Lib) Sacc. A similar, but less serious, leaf-spot of red clover is 
produced by the fungus Pseudopeziza trifolii (Biv.-Bem) Fuck. The mor- 
phological differences between these fungi are so slight, that doubt has fre- 
quently been expressed whether they are not identical. Several conflict- 
ing oi)inions as to their life-histories are found in mycological literature. 

Pseudopez, medigaginis on lucerne, and Pseudopez. trifolu on red clo- 
ver, have been obtained and studied in pure culture by the writer. Efforts 
to cross these fungi from one host to the other have not been successful. 
Morj)hological, as well as physiological, differences have been found, which 
in the author's opinion justify retaining the fungi as distinct species. None 
of the im erfect fungi that have been regarded as metagenetic stages of 

(i) vSee R., Nov. 1916, No. 1233. (Ed) 

{2) Other obseryers have also reported the foimation of these little tubercles on the aer- 
ial parts of the host plant. Cfr. T. Ferraris, “ I parassiti vegetal! delle piante coltivate od utill*' 
and Edition 2 Milan, H. Iloepli, 1915, p. 140. (Ed). 

(3) In i<)05-i9C)6, Salmon made inoculation experiments in order to demonstrate that the 
resting spores of U. Alfalfae when liberated and dispersed in the ground, are able at once to 
produce this disea.se upon lucerne. He also wished to discover by these experiments whether 
the %ngus can attack other plants such as Beta vulzAris and Solanum tuberosum, Cfr. G. 
MaRseb "Diseases of Cultivate<l Plants and Trees ",l^ondon, Duckworth and Co., 1910 1 
pp. 93^94. (^) 
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the two discomycetes have been found to be related. Apparently, no other 
spore form than the ascospore occurs in nature. 

Infection is produced by the direct .penetration of the germinating 
ascosporcs throiigh the cuticle and epidermal cell wall of the leaf ; the myce- 
lium developing into a small stroma about the point of entry produces an 
apothedum in about a fortnight. 

• The fungus lives over winter on dead leaves which escape decay and 
ascospores produced in the .spring furnish the source of the new infection. 

By means of surface sterilisation of the seed unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to exclude the disease from fields of lucerne which are at 
a distance from other crops of this leguminosa. Evidently in these experi- 
ments at least, the fungus was not carried on the surface of the seed, and 
was probably not transported by the seed at alh The demonstration of 
the source of infection in such fields still furnishes an interesting problem. 

1273 - Bacterium anguiaium n. sp.» Injurious to Tobacco in the State of 
Virginia. — Fkommb, F. D. and Murray, T. J. in journal of AgrtcuUural Research, 
Vol. XVI, No. 8, pp. 219-228, 3 pi. Washington, D. C , 1919. 

In 1917, a serious tobacco disease was reported from many parts of 
the State of Virginia (Halifax, Campbell, Charlotte, Mecklenburgh, Pittsyl- 
vania, Henry and Patrick Countries). 

On the leaves of the affected plants, especially the top and middle leaves, 
were seen small spots ; these were either scattered over the entire surface or 
crowded in irregular groups. The spots occurred on both surfaces of the 
leaves and were characterised by their irregularly angular shape, whence the 
name, angular leaf-.spot of tobacco. 

During the first ten days of August, almost all the plants in many of 
the fields were attacked, and in some, 50 per cent, of the crop was estimated 
by the growers to be unfit for harvest. From careful calculations based on 
data obtained from a demonstration field at the substation of Charlotte 
Court House it was found that the total loss in weight was 20 per cent, and 
the loss in grade approximately 40 per cent. 

By means of numerous experiments the authors succeeded in isolating, 
in pure culture, a bacterium from the surface of the infected leaves. 

This micro-organism they regard as the cause of the disea.se, and de- 
scribe at length as a new species (B. angtilatum) in the article analysed. 

The malady has apparently been present in Virginia to some extent 
for several years, and may have a wide distribution. 

Rainfall is an important aid to infection, especially when it is coupled 
with a temperature below the normal. The development of the oi^anism 
within the tobacco leaf is ap])arently dependent to a marked degree on 
those predisposing factors which promote a rapid vigorous growth of the 
host-plant. The fungus seems to enter the leaves through the stomata. 

X274 - Sphaerotheea Mors^Uvae^ an Erisypbaoea Injurious to Ribes Oros- 
auiaria, R. Rubrumand R.aureum, Observed for the First Time in Cote- 
d’Or^ France. — Vrrcier, j., in Le Progns Agricole el VtticoU (Edition of Kst-Centre), 
Year XE, Vol. I#XX, No. 35, pp.' 207-709, 2 figs. Montpellier, August 31, 1919. 
American Gooseberry Mildew {Sphaerotheea Mors-Uvae) — which had 
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already for some years been observed on the j^ooseberry (Ribes Grossularia) 
in nurseries at Orleans (i), and in the neighbourhood of Paris and Honfleut 
— was found in July, 1919, in ^dte-d’Or on Rihes and also, 

though rarely on tlie red currant, R. rubrum, as well as on R. aureum. The 
injury done to the gooseberries by this parasite would not cause any seri- 
ous apprehension to the growers (since as a rule, only a few bushes in each 
garden are attacked), were it not for the danger of its spreading to the red 
currants {R. rubfum) and black currants (i?. nigrum), which are very im- 
portant crops in this district, and the fear of its extending to other depart- 
ments. 

The author suggests " gooseberry grey '' [gris dn grosetllter) as a suitable 
popular name for the disease, on account of the greyish hue assumed by the 
infected fruit. It is necessry that the evolution of the malady should 
be carefully studied, and every effort made to check it. This must be done 
by adopting the measure*' of control usual in such cases, and by forbidding 
the transport, or sale, of fruit, or young plants, coining from gaidens which 
are infected or suspected of being infected with Sphuerotheca Mors-Uvae. 

1275 - Dlseasesof Roses in Trinidad, Antilles. — korkr, j. b iu Bulletin of th^epart- 
meni of AprtcuUure, Innuiad and Tobai^o, Vol XVJII, Bait, i , pp. 20-3*, 1 pl. Port of 
Spain, May 26, 1919- 

A great deal of damage is annually caused to rose-gardens in Trinidad 
by several diseases which are briefly described by the author. 

Three of these infections are very common wherever roses are grown, 
and are due to the fungi Dtplocarpon Rosae Wolf, C creot^pora rosicola Pass., 
and Sphacrotheca pannosa Lev. 

Various fungicides have Ijeen used in the control of these diseases, but 
the best results have been obtained by dusting tlie plants with a mixture 
consi.sting of i lb. of arsenate of lead and 9 lb. of flowxTs of sulphur. 

The rose-trees in Trinidad are also attacked in the region of the stem 
by two other disea.ses which, so fai as the author knows, have not been re- 
ported from other countries. The most serious of these is caused by the 
parasitic alga C ephaleuros vi rescans and is met with on roses only in fairly 
daini> situations, where it kills the wholt; plant. 

When rose-bushes are badly affected with this disca.se, the only remedy 
is to cut them back very severely, and as they make new growth, to spray 
continually with Bordeaux mixture. In damp places, 15 or 20 applica- 
tions a year would be necessary to protect the roses from this alga. 

The second malady, which has been observed occasionally, is due to 
a species of Stilbum. It can be controlled by cutting out and burning the 
infected stems. 

1276 - Cytospora sp., a Deuteromycete Injurious to Apple trees in Illinois, United 
States. — Stevens, 1'. Iv In University of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 217, pp. 367-379 15 figs. i coloured plate, Urbana, lUinois, 1919. 

At Altona, in Illinois, some young apple-trees coming originally from 
a >Jew York nursery were attacked, during the spring of 1918, by a species 

• 

(i) Sec R., February, igi/f, No 183. {Ed.) 
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of caiiker, which seemed to be of a kind likely before long to do serious 
damage. 

Asmallapple trecwithatrunkof about 2cm. in diameter, was found 
to be infected with canker. The latter extended 22 cm. up the trunk, 
completely surrounding it f(3r the greater part of this distance, although 
it was 2 or 3 cm. higher or lower on one side of the tree than on the other. 
' There was no abrasion, or wound to betray the place where the infection 
had begun. The canker was almost completely tan-coloured; towards one 
end however, it was darker and had a purplish or bronze shade, while at 
the other 'extremity, this coloration was wholly wanting. 

The diseased tissues were clearly marked off from the healthy ones. 
On removing the bark, a black transverse line of a bout i mm. in width 
appeared iho separate the affected from the unaffected tissues. Very proba- 
bly, at this point the cauk^'r was in a resting condition, and not in the act 
of developing further. At the other end of the canker, there was no divi- 
sion between the healthy and the diseased tissues whichg radually merged 
one into another, and there was no external dark, purplish band. 

Over the whole area occupied by the canker were scattered smaU, black, 
conical pustules, which niicroscopjc investigation enabled the write rto 
identify as the plurilocuhir stioinae of a Cyiospora, A pure culture of the 
fungus was easily obtained and grown for several months on different media. 
Laboratory inoculation experiments carried out with pure cultures on the 
branches of the apple and other rosaceae, quickly reproduced the disease 
with its natural characteristics. The examination of all the cultures failed 
to reveal the ascospore stage of the fiiugms. vSeveral Cytuspora have been 
referred with more or less likelihood to the genus Valsa. The author 
mentions 36 s])ecies of Valsa and 57 si)ecies of Cyfospora, and forms 
resembling Cytospora, as causing cankers cm plants belonging to the family 
of the Rosuccac. 

Although the characters of the fungus under discussion resemble those 
of the Cyfospora regarded as being the pycnidial form of V. leucostoma, the 
author is of opinion, that it would be wise to wait before making a defin- 
ite decision in the matter, and to defer selecting a specific name for this 
parasite. 

X277 Phyiophthora Faber/, a Peronospera Causing Coconut Bud Rot In the 
Philippines (i;. — Reinkino, O a. in 7 he Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. XIV, No. x, 
pp. 1 31 -1 51, 3 pi. Manila, January, 1919. 

In the Philippine Islands, enormous losses are occasioned ev^ry year 
by coconut bud rot, a disease attacking the teriuinal bud of the tree, and 
wliich is especially prevalent in the Provinces of Laguna, Tayabas, Panga- 
sinan and Zamboanga. It is most severe in very humid sections, and in 

(i) See R., Dec., 1910, pp. R $ July, 1911, No. 2163 ; R., Aug.-Sept-Oct, 1911, 

No. 2692 ; R,, March, 1912, No, 59^ ; Uec., 19x2, Nos. 1686 and 1698 ; R., Jon., 1913, 
No. 40 ; R,, May, 1913, No. 609 ; R., Oct., 19x4, No. 961 ; R., Jan., 1915, No i ; R., Jan., 1916. 
No. 1x6. {Ed). 
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thickly planted f^roves, both of which conditions are found on the slopes 
of Mt. Jianakao. Field studies show that this disease may spread very 
rapidly durinj^ favourable weather. A micro-organism similar to Bacillus 
coli (JCscherich) Mig. and other saprophytic bacteria are associated with 
the disease. Under certain conditions, such as weakness engendered in the 
host plant by severe injury, the above-mentioned micro-organism and B. colt 
isolated from man, or horse, may in inoculation experiments produce coco- 
nut bud rot. 

The results of about 300 inoculation experiments carried out by the 
author have demonstrated that, while the bacteria are always present and 
are a factor in destroying the weake*ned tissues, they cannot account for 
the outbrc'ak of the disease, or for its prevalence and rapid spread. 

Phyiof^hthora Faberi Maubl. isolated from cacao, produces a typical 
bud rot of coconut seedlings and of mature coconut trees. 

A fungus isolated from a typical field case of coconut bud rot produced 
in all inoculated seedlings a typical infection. 

Phyt. Fahcn isolated from a held case of coconut bud rot produced 
disease in coconut .seedlings, cacao fruit, Jlevea hrasilicnsis seedlings, and 
the fruit of ('anca Papava. 

The same .species of fungu->"i.solalcd from cacao fruit produced di- 
sease in coconut seedlings and mature trees, cacao fruit and stem, Hevea 
seedlings, and mature trees and the fruit of Carica Papaya. 

A morphological and taxononue studi of the organism isolated from 
coconut has pioved that it is Phytophihora Fahen Maubl. as described by 
Rosenbat^m. 

From these researches, it can be stated with certainty that Phyt. Fa- 
heri causes coconut bud lot ; bacteria apparently in the majority of cases 
always pla^^ a secondary part ; they are only a factor in destroying the 
weakened tissues. 

The 2)cronospora in qiie.stioii can develop ra])idly, if the conditions 
are favourable, as a sapi ophyte on dead portion of coconut, jacao, and 
papa^^a. 

Cotonut trees, when once severely infected, never recover. The mode 
of giowtli of these palms, and the nature of the disease make it impo.ssible to 
curetiees aliead}^ badly affected. Systematic insi)ection, condemning and 
burning all diseased coconut trees, as carried on by the Phih’ppine Board 
of Agriculture, should be continued. 

All parts of diseased trees must be burned, otherwise tlie fungus will 
live as a sapropli>i:e on dead matter, and then spread to healthy trees. 

Clean cultivation ought to be practised in all the groves. 

Under no circumstances should coconuts be interplanted with cacao, 
or papaya. 

If coconuts art‘ planted near diseased Hevea, precaution should be 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease. Trees in new coconut groves 
must be planted 10 metres apart, each way. This spacing is one of the 
most satisfactoiy' means of control against bud rot, and at the same time 
tends to give the highest production of nuts. 

[in»3 ♦ 
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1278 - Observatioiu on tbe Bmeieriutn Microeoeeus Populi, Dastniotlve to 
Poputus mon/lifent var. mugulatm in France. — kbonies, r. in Comptet 
^ rendus hebdomadaires des stances de VAcadimU des Sciences, and lialf-Year, 1919. Vol. 
CI^XIX, No. 2 (July I 5 » I 9 i 9 )» PP- 85-88. Paris, 1919. 

In 1906, G. Delacroix described, under the name of *' bacterial canker 
of the poplar a very serious disease of Popnlm monilifera var. angulaia, 
which he attributed to a new species of bacterium, Micrococcus Populi, 

The author’s investigations were begun in 1913, and were chiefly di- 
rected to the study of the evolution of this canker, the extent of its ravages 
and the agents by whicli it is spread. The results of these researches ena- 
bled him to state that, under natural conditions, the phenomena de- 
scribed by Delacroix did not always #ccur. 

Doubtless this difference of interpretation is to be explained by the 
fact that the writer largely employed experimental methods, instead of 
confining himself mainly to observation. 

Canker attacks equally the branches and stems of young poplars, and 
the trunks of older trees. Two methods of infection occur : — i) the parasite 
is introduced through a deep wound or lesion due to an insect or some other 
traumatix: agent ; when this occurs, the characteristic swellings described by 
DrXACROix are produced ; 2) there is no a])pareiit lesion, or at any rate, no 
deep wound ; in this case, the disease passes through a certain number of 
phases, which can arbitraril}’^ be reduced to the five described by the author. 

From observations made in the field, two facts have been proved : can- 
ker, under whatever form it presents itself, is harmful to the tree attacked ; 
the younger the tree is, however, the more injurious is the disease. Canker 
in large trees is only serious because they become centre > of infection. 

The author’s last experiments were directed to discovering the agents 
that spread the disease, and show how important a ])art is played by insects. 
Delacroix had already mentioned, in this connection, Saperda populnea, 
Sesia spp., various microlepidoptera, one of these heingGypsonoma aceriuna, 
and finally, the rliynchote Idiocerus populi, of which the author ])roposes 
shortly to give tlie liie-history. 

Preventive measures are as follows : — (i) the choice of cuttings and, if 
possible, their disinfection ; (2) making nurseries far from the centres of 
infection ; (j) the regular elimination and burning of all diseased portions ; 
(4) the destruction of, all parasites of the poplar, wliich are carriers of the 
disease. 

In the author's opinion, however, tlie most important thing is to find 
out what varieties of i)opular are most resistant to canker. In 1914, many 
nursery-gardeners of the Valley of the Oise were devoting their attention 
to the solution of this problem. ^ * 

As regards the diffusion of the disease, it appears that it has been 
known in the valley of the ( )ise since about 1880. It is said to have been 
introduced there by means of trees brought from the valley of the Ourcq, 
were it was very prevalent. Canker is also met with in the valleys of the 
Somme, the Aisne, and the Grand-Morin. It is a regular scourge in the 
Oise valley and other adjacent valleys (Verse and Ailctte), from north of 
Chauny as far as the north-west border of the forest of Daigue. 

[ 1 * 18 ] 
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Contrary to what DeI/ACroix has stated, plantations situated in damp 
valleys are as severely attacked as those growing in a quickly-drying soil. 

1279 - QIoeospoHum Hmettlcoium, a Melanoonia Injurious to Citrus Au^ 
rsnii folia in Trinidad. — Eorbr, J. B., in Bulletin of the Department of AgricuU 
ture, Trinidad and 7'oha^o, Vol. XVIII, part i, pp. x-2, i pi. Port-of-Spain, 1919, 

During July and August, 1918, there occurred throughout Trinidad, 
a severe outbreak of “ wither-tq) **, a disease of lime-trees \yhich is due to 
Gloeosportum hmetticolum Clausen. This malady, although hitherto it has 
not been very prevalent in the island, is one of the commonest and most 
destructive diseases of limes. 

The attacks of the fungus generally show on the tips ahd edges of the 
very young leaves, but they also affect the leaf stalk, at the point where the 
leaf joins the stem, or any point in the very young shoots. 

Tlie first sign of infection is indicated by a somewhat water-soaked 
apjHiarance. If the weather is not very damp, this characteristic is not 
so pronounced, but the attacked part is light green in colour at first, and 
then brown. In all cases, the affected shoots wither up, whence the popu- 
lar name of the disease. When the large young leaves are attackW, they 
often become curled and disbirted, and the infected areas drop out, or 
become cracked, so that the leaf is i^unctured with holes. Apparently only 
young growing leaves and young shoots can be attacked by the fungus; 
leaves and shoots that have become hardened and matured are quite 
immune to the disease. 

In addition to the leaves and tender shoots, the flowers and young 
fruit arc very susceptible to attack. If the flowers are infected, they fall 
without setting fruit. The diseased ^ruits show a rough scaly appearance, 
and become cracked ; they generally fall from the trees in two or three 
weeks. 

After the fruits are half-grown, they seem to be immune to further 
attack. I'ull-grown fruits after having fallen to the ground may, however, 
be attacked through wounds. 

If possible all the dead wood and diseased leaves should be collected 
and burnt during the dry season, and as soon as the trees begin to make 
their new growth after the rains begin, they should be thoroughly sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture to which resin has been added to increase its 
adhesive property. After the first application has been made, the trees 
ought to be watched very carefully, in order to see whether the new 
growth is becoming infected. If infections are found, it is advisable to 
make another application of Bordeaux mixture. The number of sprayings 
that are necessary naturally depend upon the climatic conditions 
throughout the growing period. 


WEEDS .AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS. 

1280 - The "Luc-binh” (Eichhornia speciosa) as a Water-Pest—- Sec No. 
X199 of Uij3 RaHew, 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER DOWER ANIMAI.S 

iz8i - Coeeobaciltus Acridiorum In the Control ol SehistocercM UiMrle* 
In Morocco (i). — VEtu, H., in Bulletin de la SociHi de Pathuloitie cxofvpu, Vd. Xn, 
No. 7f pp. 362‘364- Paris, 1919 . 

The results obtained in Morocco durinj> the third season of experiments 
in controlling Schhiocerca taiarica (S. feregrina) by means of CoccohaciU 
lus Acridiorim show that, although the destruction of this insect by the use 
of bacterial cultures is very interesting from the experimental point of view, 
it cannot be regarded, at least for the present, as a practical measure. 

In fact, it is evident, that in order to obtain pasiti ve results cheaply it is 
necessary to adopt some drastic means that will totally destroy all these 
insects. 

vSo far, Herelle’s method, like all the others, has failed to fulfil these 
requirciiK'iits and hence, all the methods of defence which consist in destroy- 
ing Schisioccrca are nothing but a delusion. 

As regards the biological method in particular, it should be added that 
the habits of the insects, the short duration of their larval stage, their 
limited susceptibility, the variations in their jjowers of resistance, the 
uncertain action of the virus, etc., all concur in rendering its appheation 
extremely difficult. 

In the opinion of the author, the best measures to adopt are as follows * — 
l) the destructiem of all the locusts, from the moment of the arrival of the 
invading swarms from the south ; all methods of accomplishing this arc good, 
but they should be carried out at night; it is advisable to insure the des- 
truction of the jjests by means of a supreme effort on the part of the State, 
as the destruction of one locust means the suppression of 500-1000 of 
them ; 2) protective measures due to private initiative, the efforts of 
landowners. Agricultural vSyndicates, and Provident vSocieties. Destruc- 
tion is useless when the invasion assumes large proportions. On spots covered 
by locusts thete are, on an average, about 500 in the third and fourth 
stages to a square metre, and the total volume of these 500 insects is one 
litre ; the volume of the larvae accumulated on a hectare is therefore lo cu. 
metres and on a sq. km®, 1000 cu. metres 

What are the 70,80, or qo cu. metres destroyed at great expense and 
toil through out a whole district, in comparison to these 1000 cu. metres? 
It is very clear, that their number is negligible as compared with the vast 
number of the surviving insects. The natives contend, and not without 
reason, that the cam])aign against the locusts cjiiefly tends to break up the 
columns of the invaders, and thereby increase the damage done by them. 

According to a legend, in former days, freedom from these pests was 
obtained by their total destruction in the Souss. 


(I) Sec /?., April, 19191 No. 543. (Ed.) 
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1282 - Ptihoganie Yeast Forms Found In tbe Blood of the Italian Crleket (Ca///j>- 

iamus iialitUB) ill France. -- Hollands, a. Cb., in CompUs rtndus des siancet i$ 

VAcadimU dea sciences^ Vol. CI^XVIII, No. 26 (June 30, 1919)1 p. 1341 -1344. Paris, 1919. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of Gres^se (altitude 1200 m.) in 
Is^re, during vSeptember and October, iqi8, the author found a large number 
of pathogenic yeast forms in the blood of Calltpfamus tialicusl,, (Caloptetius 
itahcits Burm.). 

Normally the blood of this cricket is clear and of a yellow colour ; 
where, however, these micro-organisms are present, it assumes a milky, and 
sometimes a yellowish hue. The infected individuals, when kept in 
captivity in metal cages, unlike the healthy control specimens, died very 
soon, although they were supplied with abundance of food. 

The author was able to reproduce the disease without any difficulty, by 
injecting blood rich in these yeast forms into the blood of healthy crickets. 
The latter died in 5 to 7 days, and their blood contained a large num- 
ber of the yeast micro-organism. The leucocytes destroy but few of the 
latter. The author found that many of the Calliptamub died 20 to 30 days 
after ingesting the parasites, but yce the blood of the control individ- 
uals, though it was normal at the time of experiment, contained thlc same 
parasites after the same lapse of time, it is impossible to assert that the in- 
fection had been artificially introduced through the mouth. 

Of all the orthoptera living in the places where the C alh ptamus infected 
with these parasites was found, only one, a specimen of Psophus stridulus 
L., was discovered by the author to have yeast forms in its blood. The in- 
fected blood of Culltpiamus when injected into healthy Psoph^AS individuals, 
transmits the disease to them. The injection of the parasites into the 
blood of other orthoptera has no efiect as the yeast forms are rapidly 
destroyed by their phagocytes. 

1283 - Observitioiis on Massospora cicadina, a Mucedinea Parasitie on the 

Rhynchote Cicada septemdecim in Columbia^ United States. -- svbaxr, 

A. Ti In Scienca, New Series, Vol. I, No 1253, PP* 1 1 6-1 17, lyancaster, Pa. , Aujni‘^t 1 , 1 91 9. 

Massospora cicadina Peck was extremely prevalent about Washington, 
D. C., during the recent re-appearance of the tenth brood of C icada ^eptem- 
decim h, (periodical cicada). It was first collected in the coni dial stage of 
development on May 31, or about ten days after the first emergence of the 
insect in this locality. Until June 7, however, it was not abundant (it 
being possible to collect only a dozen or so infected cicadas in an afternoon) ; 
during this period only the conidial form of the fungus was found. On 
June 10, however, — after a wet period of a few days — the fungus appeared 
in the resting spore condition, and after this date it became increasingly 
prevalent until from 5 to 9 out of every 10 adult males collected showed the 
resting spores of the fungus in some stage of development. On the other 
hand, infected insects showing conidia of Massospora were rarely foimd. 

It appears from the observations made hitherto that the conidia and 
resting spores are not formed simultaneously on the same insect, and infect- 
ed individuals bearing only conidia present a somewhat different gen^xal 
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appearance from those individuals in which resting spores exclusively are 
produced. 

In the conidial stage of development, the fungus is usuall)’' exposed to 
view, owing to the sloughing off of several of the posterior abdominal seg- 
ments of the host's body as a white or pale cream-coloured, somewhat coher- 
ent mass, which is found to arise, in the male hosts at least, from a cushion- 
like substratum forming a more or less complete septum extending across 
the entire body cavity. In front of tliis septum, the abdominal cavity is 
empty. 

In the resting spore condition, the fungus mass, in the males, in the early 
stages at least, is likewise confined to the posterior portion of the abdomen, 
and is at first wliite, then sulphur yellow, and finally greeiush brown, or 
brown in colour. It is only slightly coherent. While the fungus in this stage 
of development seems also to be confined to the genitalia of the host, there 
is apparently no septum formed, and at nialurity the resting sj^ores scatter 
about the entire body cavity. The resting spores, which are extremely 
uniform in size, are remarkably ornamented, and at maturity form a dust- 
Uke mass that is freed from the insect by the disintegration of the interseg- 
mental membranes of the abdomen. 

In the few infested females examined by the writer, the fungus mass 
filled nearly the entire body cavity. 

As noted by previous writers, many infected cicadas were found stiU 
alive and activily flying about with but a portion of the abdomen remaining, 
the entire posterior portion having sloughed off, leaving the conidia, or rest- 
ing spores, of the fungus exposed in such a way, that every movement 
of the host served to scatter them. 

1284 - The Pathogenic Action of Bacillus hoplosternus on Some Common 
Insects. — Paiixot, a , m Annales de V I nsti tut Pasteur , Vol. XXXIII, No. 6, pp 403-419, 
8 figs. Paris, J\me 19^9- 

Bacillus hoplosternus (Paillot) was found only once in 191O, near Lyons, 
in the blood of a diseased cockchafer in association with B. Melolonthac non 
litfuefacicns p. The cockchafer is, however, much attacked by this parasite. 
After describing the morphology of B. hoplosternus and the characters of 
artificial cultures of this micro-organism, the author gives an account of his 
inoculation experiments. In the latter, he inoculates the caterpillars of 
Lymaniria dispar , Vanessa uriica, Euproctis chrysorrhoea, Malacosomu neu- 
stria, Cheloma caja (= Arctia caja) and adult specimens of Melolontha 
vulgaris and Rhi^otrogus (Amphimallits) sohutiahs with an emulsion of a 
culture of the bacillus. 

Of all the insects thus experimented upon^ the larvae of Lymanina 
alone offered any resistance to the multi]^lication of S. hoplosternus in their 
blood. Generally speaking, these larvae showed little susceptibility to in- 
oculation with entomophytic microbic parasites, the only exception being 
in the case of coccobacilli. During the beginning of the outbreak of the di- 
sease, few infected caterpillars are found ; subsequently, the microbic para- 
sites are more frquently met with among the weak and late individuals, 
and cases of immunity are rarer. 
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1285 -The Eileet of Heat and Drought upon ConehyHs Mtnbigueiim, In France. — 

Feytaud, J., in Comptes rendus des stances de VAcadimU d*A^ricuUuri de France^ Vol. V, 
No. 25, pp. 689-696. Pads, Jtily 9, 1919. 

For TO consecutive years without interruption, the author has closely 
followed the lifc-cycle of the cochylis {Conchylis ambipuella Hb.) in the same 
^u^eyardill Gironde, iiearLespare, and on the same vine Cabernet-franc '*). 

The results of his investigations show that atmospheric conditions dur- 
ing the summer have a great influence upon the multiidication of thismicro' 
lepidoideron. In cool, damp summers, like those of iQOc), 1910 and 1913 
individuals of the second generation became very numerous. 

On the other hand, hot dry summers, such as those of tqit and 1918, 
were characterised by a great reduction in the numbers of the second ge- 
neration. 

All stages of cochylis ma}^ fall victims to a hot dry summer which de- 
stroys : 1) the fully developed larvae of the first generation; 2) the adults; 
]) the eggs ; 4) the young larvae of the second generation. 

1286 - Parasitic Diseases of the Pine Bombyx Thaumetopoea (Cnethocampa) 
piiyocampa. In France. — Duprenoy, j. in Comptes rendus des siances deVMadimte 
des Sciences, Tirst Half-year, 1919, Vol. XI/XVlII, No. 26 (June 30, 1919), pp. 1P5-1346. 
Paris, j<n 9 - 

The larvae of Thaumetopoea {C neihocampa) pityocampa are attacked at 
Arcachon (Tandes) by two parasitic tachinids, by Bacterium 'Pityocampae^ 
StrvpioLOCcus, Beauveria i(Iobulifcra, Beauveria s\>,,Penicilliim sp., and Spi^ 
cat in laruiosa. 

1287 - Botrytis Bassiana (the Silk- Worm **Muscardine’0 lit the Control of the 
Pine Bombyx (Thaumetopoea [Cneihocampa^ pityocampa), — - 

GhirlandaC., in II ColHvatore, Year I<XV, No. 2i,pp. 329-423. OasaJe Monferrato, July 
30, 1919. 

The investigations of Prof. J^. Piookini at Brusegana (Padua) (as well- 
as sul)se(|iient exjjcrimeuts by the author) having jr roved that Bas- 

siana, the caUvSe of the “ muscardine ” of the silkworm, is a natural enemy 
destroying the larvae of 7 haumetopoea {C neihocampa) pityocampa, the author 
takes the opportunity of drawing attention to the possibility of carrying 
out experiments on a large scale for the purpose of propagating the fungus 
ill zones where the macrolepidopterous pest is most common. 

Kxjicrimcnts made also at the Royal Sericultural Station of Padua have 
sliowii, that the '‘muscardine'' can grow on various media. In order, 
howevei, to obtain speedily and as easily as possible, a pure culture cf this 
fungus free from the ether niicrobic forms usually accompanying it recourse 
must be had to media with an acid reaction. I'liis is shown by the fact 
that BoiryUs flourishes in the blood of the silkworm of which the acid con- 
tent is very high. 

It would not be difficult to prepare a cheap cultural medium in order 
to obtain the ret^uiied material. For this purpose, relatively large Petri 
dishes could be used, into which as soon as the fungus has reached the com- 
plete stage of spore formation some inert powder could be placed (diatom 
ctirth, tale, etc.), in order to get homogeneous mixeure of the fungus and 
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th« powder. The infecting material thus being ready, it can be sprayed 
at the right time and by mean of (ordinary bellow^ sprayers upon the leaves 
of the plant's infected with the pe.st. By taking advantage of favourable 
currents of air, the mixture could be made to reach the nests of the ca- 
terpillars. 

The most suitable time for the dissemination of the Botryits conidia 
would, in the author's opinion, be towards the end of August or the beginning 
of September, for at this season, the largest number of larvae make their 
appearance, in this manner, the larvae would be attacked before they 
emigrated in search of food, and the action of the fungus would be much 
more rapid and deadly, because the cateri)illars arc then very small. 

The operation, which should be carried out by a competent and ex|)ert 
staff, ought preferably to l)e performed at night, for it is at this time that 
the larvae leaving their nests can most directly be loached. Moonlight 
nights should be chosen, or should there be no moon acetylene lamj)S can 
be used. It must not be supposed , that this treatment is useless in the day- 
time, but in spraying by day, care ought to be taken to direct the sj)ray n])on 
the nests (if the insect so that the caterpillars on coming out arc easily 
covered with the pow'dcr, and thu‘ intectecl. 

1288 - Pyretrum Powder and Other Plant Insecticides. — Sec 1151 of this Review 


% 

1289 - Pyrausia nubitalis, a Parasite of Maize in the Toulouse District. — 

rives, I f., In Le Pro^ris Ai^rtcole et VtUcok, Year XXXVI, Vol I,XXr, No. 26, pp. 6io-6ii. 

Montpellier, June j 9, 1 91 Q . * 

During the last two years, when the summers hav’e been very dry, 
Botys nuhUalis (= Pvniu^ta nuhikJis) has done considerable damage to the 
maize crops in the Toulouse district. It is a well known fact that the years 
of greatest drought are thOvSe when the attacks of this pest are the severest. 

The microlepidopteron has two generations in that region. The moth 
appears first in June. It is a night-flier, and deposits its eggs at night, 
laying them not. as is stated by some writers exclusively upon the panicle 
of the male flowers, but also all along the culm, and especially in the axils 
of the leaves. The cahTpillar, when it emerges, penetrates into the 
interior of the culm, and eats the central portion. It also does damage to 
the upper portion of the ear, and eats the caryopses until a fairly advan- 
ced stage of maturity is attained. The second generation appeared at 
the end of August, and the moths lay their eggs by preference at the 
base of the culm«. The later caterpillars do the same amount of injury 
as those of the first generation. Vyra^sia mtbilaUs does not pupate until 
the end of May ; it makes no special kind ol* cocoon. Pupation takes 
place in the cavities made by the caterpillar, and not in the soil. 

At the harvest, many caterpillars are carried away with the dry maize 
stalks which are fed to animals as fodder ; a considerable number, however, 
stay at the base of the stubble. This decomposes very slowly thus for- 
ming an excellent shelter for the microlepidopteron. 

The Pyramta individuals contained by the dry maize stalks fed to 
animals have every chance of lieing destroyed by the fermentation taking 
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place in the manure heap, for the cattle only eat the bracts and leaves, and 
the rest is thrown away. It is not well to burn this refuse, especially when 
there is a dearth of fodder. 

On the other hand, excellent results should be obtained by uprooting 
and buining the remainder of the straw, which is usually left on the 
ground. This can easily be done as it is light work, suitable for women 
and children, and can l>e facilitated by making a furrow with the plough 
under the line of stubble which is to be removed. 

Karly topping before the moths of the second generation appear has 
given no results, which proves that the moth does not lay its eggs solely 
on the male inflorescence. 

I, ate varieties of maize, of which the culm hab not grown above the 
leaves at the time when the moths ol the first generation deposit their eggs, 
are much less attacked than earlier varieties. Thus, summer v^arieties of 
maize sown as catch crops were not attacked. The parasite chiefly injures 
maize crops that have been grown on the same ground for several consecutive 
years. On one field, which had been under maize lor three yeats, the writer 
found 6o % of the plants attacked. ^ 

A tachinoid dipteron has been found that lays its eggs on the cater* 
pillais of both geneiations. The larvae of this insect destroyed, in 1918, 
more than 20% of thePyrausta caterpifiars. It is much the most formid- 
able foe of the maize pyralid 

1290 - Root Knot on Soya in the United States. — Scc No 1 t 32 of this Review. 

1291 - Cotton Plants with Glabrous Leaves Much Attacked by Aphids in British India 

— See No 1122 of this Review. 

1292 *- Oxycarenus hyaUnipennis, a Rhynchote Attacking Cotton in Angola^ 

Portuguese Africa (i). — GtiERRcrao, Bbatriz "WL., in Repubhea Porfui'uesa, Governo 

Geral da Provincxa de Angola, Jnspecfdo de Agrtculiura, BoleUm de AgrtcoUuraf Pecuaria $ 

FomcrUo, Third Scries, No. 2, pp 64-66. Uoanda, February 1919. 

At tlie beginning of October, iqtS, large numbers of Oxycarenub hva- 
hmprnnis Costa (“ persevejo preto do algodao,,) appeared in the cotton 
plantations at Catete. This insect is known to feed upon the seeds of the 
cotton. It was not, however, found upon the green bolls, but only upon 
those which were already open and in those the females deposit their eggs, 
lienee it appears that the best way of checking the attacks of the parasite, 
would be to gather the crop as soon is feasible. If the cotton, when harvest- 
ed, is much infested by the rhynchote, it is advisable to spread it out upon 
the ground before putting it into sacks in order to allow as many of the 
insects as possible to escape. 

The most efficacious method of controlling the pest is to burn all the 
old bolls, and to cut down and burn the grass growing near the cotton 
plantations. 


(i) See R., Ckrtober, 1918, No. 1884. (Ed*) 
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1293 - Snails Injurious to Ag»ve sisa/ana in Sicily, Italy. — See No. 1x41 of this 

Review. 

1294 - Aninial Pests of the Castor-Oil Plant (Ricinaa communis) in Sieily, 
Italy. — De Stepani, T., in Dolletiino di Studt ed tnformaxioni del R. Giardtno Coh^ 
niak di Palermo, Vol. V, Parts 1-2, pp. 39-44. Palermo, i9r9. 

With the exception of the inacrolcpidopteron Caradrma ^xi^ua, an 
insect rarely attacking the leaves of the castor-oil plant, and never doing 
them much harm, no other animals had been reported in Sicily as injuring 
this liuphorbiacea which in that island is a perennial shrub. 

In June, iqi 8, however, Prol. A. Boi zf the Director of the Royal Bo- 
tanical Garden and the Royal Colonial Garden at Palermo noticed 4hat the 
young castor-oil plants (/?. commumi> var. minor, and var. sanguineus) grow- 
ing in the Botanical Gardens were looking rather sickly ; in fact, their leaves 
had turned yellow and become a little flaccid. On examining the plants 
carefully, he found on the lower surfaces of the leaves a large quantity of 
mites, and a fair number of the sin All brown larvae of some insect. 

The mites were recognised by the author as belonging to the well- 
known sj)ecies Tetranychus tetanus var. russeolus\ they were particularly 
numerous on R. communis A^ar. sanguineus. The brown larvae were those of 
a predatory beetle, Stef hums punctilimn, which was doing great execution 
among the mites in whose company it was found. The adult forms of these 
larvae were obtained by the authoi from the middle of June to the beginn- 
ing of July. 

During the latter month, Prof. Bokzi also observed that the workers 
of an ant, Avluch was determined by the author as Aphiunogasier icstaceo- 
ptlosa var, semipohta, collected and carried to their nests the seeds 
that had fallen ui)on the ground from an old castor-oil plant, and at the 
same time, a ihynchole, identified by the writer as Brachypelia aternna, 
tried to make its wa> into the ant-hill across the small heaps of seeds de- 
posited at the entrance. Following the path taken by the workers of this 
ant, the author discovered under the leav^es of an old castor-oil plant, 
other individuals of the same rhyncliote with their rostra on seeds of this 
Euphorbiacea. He therefore concludes that these insects were sucking 
the fallen seeds, and that they tried to effect an entrance into the ants' 
nest in order to feed upon the seeds that had been deposited there. On 
opening the ant-hill, a fairly large quantity of seeds was found already stored 
within, and amongst them, were some dozen individuals. The 

writer considers that the rhynchote frequents the ant-hill because the 
seeds become damp and soft, and begin to germinate there, thus affording 
a substance wliich it is easy to reach and .suck put ; further, the rhyncote 
probably finds tlie ant-hill quieter than the open and has a large store of 
food at its disposal without any fatigue ; on the other hand, the ant 
does not appear to mind this invasion cf its nest. 

I 

1295 - Tbamnargides myr/sticae n. sp., Coleopteion Injurious to Nutmegs 

In lava. — Roepke, W., in Treubta, Vol. I, Part, i, p. 23-29, figs. 7. Batavia, 1919. 

A conbiderable number of a small coleopteron had often been found in 
fleshly gathered nutmegs, but it was not until August, 1908, that the author 
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received sj)ecimciis of ihis insect from Blitar. The planter who had 
forwarded them for examination reported that the beetle was often met 
with, and that it also attacked ripening nutmegs wliile still on the tree. 
In 1017, and particularly during the dry months of J uly and August, this 
insect was present in large numbers in the plantations in the neigh- 
bourhood of vSalatiga. 

During thd intervening years, it must have been less plentiful, seeing 
that it had not attracted much attention from the nutmeg growers, though 
it appears that they had observed it from time to time as it was known to 
them under the name of Pala Bubiik A. D. Hopkins of Washington, 
to whonfthe author sent some specinients of the beetle, decided that it was 
a new species of Thamytunfides (tain. Iptdae syn Scolytidac), It is 
described in the present paper under the name of Thamn. myristicae. 

The author has not l)een able to prove tlie truth of the statement that 
this insect attacks the fruit wliile it is still on the tree. It usually develops 
on the nutmegs lying on the ground, since being softened by humidity they 
(>lTer no resistance to 1 he atliick of the jK'st, which is able to excavate a large 
cavity of variable form in the interior of the nutmeg in which it d^osits its 
eggs. In tlii-; cavity, which is always situated in the centre of the fruit, 
are later to be louud, not only eggs, but large and small larvae, pupae, 
colourless adults, and fully developed beetles. 

It \^()uld apjx^eir that several generations, since tlie> are not clearly 
separated, succtcd one another iii the same Crivity. vSome of the adult 
individals afterwards leave the uulniegs by means of holes excavated in 
theii walls. In the same ca\ ity made by Thamn, my riUitae were found 
many mites, the latlt r apparentlv living as parasites upon the colcopteron. 
The wiiter noticed that colonies uf Ihamn myristicae which were much 
infested by these mites were doomed to destruction Young adults not yet 
having acquired their definited colour seem to be especially susceptible 
to the attacks of the parasite. Masses of them, either dead or attacked 
by the fungus, are to be found in the spoilt nutmegs. 

129b - Unknown Corpuscles Observed in Diseased Spinach Roots in Holland.*- Schob- 

VERS, T A. C., In Medcdeehn ^en van de Landbouwhoogeschool en van de daaraan verbonden 
JnstituUn, Vol XV, Part 2 , pp 75-84, i pi W’ageningen, 1918. 

In March, iqiS, theie arrived at the Wageningen Phytopathological 
Institute, some diseased spinach plants, of which the pnncipal roots 
were black or brown in colour, and appeared shrivelled. The rootlets 
were either affected in a similar manner, or else entirely absent. 

Ill tlic discoloured areas, there was no trace of any mycelium, except in 
one or two of the 40 or 50 specimens examined. In all cases, however, the 
writer found in the root iiarenchyma, fusiform, more or less oval corpus- 
cles containing larger or .smaller fat globules ; these corpuscles measured 
^5 X 5 vSome of the root cells, and even the root-hairs, were literally 
filled with these bodies, which, however, were very rare in the vascular 
bundles. 

The c<;ll walls appeared to lie intact, but as soon as they were 
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dead, they began to decompose. The author distinctly, but very seldom, 
observed the corpuscles in motion ; that they do move, has been confirmed 
by other investigators. 

Although it nxay well be that these bodies move by their own efforts> 
still it is possible that the movements are due to the very mobile bacteria 
which have sometimes been seen near to these unknown cori>uscles and might 
impel the latter from one spot to another. 

The corpuscles have been examined by several biologists and botanists, 
who, however, have not succeeded in determining their real nature. Attempts 
to cultivate these bodies inartificial media outside the host plant have only 
afforded negative results. Imo better success was obtained from direct ex- 
periments carried out for the pui7)ose of determining the parasitic nature of 
these corpuscles and their capability of infecting. 

Although he is unable to prove his assertions by tangible proofs, the 
author is inclined to believe that the bodies in question — which he propo.ses 
to call provisionally X organisms, and which he observed for the first time 
in 19x7 in the roots of haricot beans that were affected similarly to the 
spinach — are a hitherto undescribed form of protozoon. 


1297 ~ Pegomyia catyptr&ta and P. affiniSi Diptera Parasitic on Rumex 
Spp. in the United States. — I-'rost, S. W., in journal of Agricultural Research^ 
Vol. XVI, No. o» PP* 229-243, I fig., 3 pi., Washington, D. C., I9r9. 

The life-history and habits of two leaf-mining sjHJcies of Pegomyia 
whose larvae uttaekthelcavesof jR//W(7A:.spp. 

P. calyptrata Zett., which is rare in Kurope (Sweden, Germany), occurs 
commonly throughout the United Slates (States of New York, Washington, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New Jersey). It 
lives on Rumex obtusifolius, R. mspus and P. acetosa. 

From pu])aria of P. calyptrata the writer reared two parasites : — Opius 
quebecensis Prov., and Daenusa scaptomyzae Gahati. A third parasite was 
reared from the eggs of Pegomyia and determined as T richogramma miu utum 
Riley, Tiie larvae are also attacked by the adult and nymph of a preda- 
cious insect, Nabis ferns (U.). 

Pegomyia affinis Stein is a less common species in the United States 
than P. calyptrata but' has been mentioned as occurring in the States of 
Pensylvania, Vermont, Illinois, and New York. It lives on R. cripsus 
and P. obtusifolius and probably also attacks other species of Rumex. 

1298 - Ltibidostomis hordei, a Beetle Injurious to the Vine in Morocco.— Vays- 

SzauB, P., in Bullehn de la Socittd cniomolo\'ique de 10, pp. 910-91 r . Paris, 1919. 

In April, 1910, the author noticed that the buds of the native vines in 
a two-year-old vineyard at Mekn^s (Morocco) had been eaten away by 
the chrysomelid beetle Labidostomin hordii P., the vines being so severely 
injured that few of them were capable of making new buds. On the 
otJier hand, the varieties imported from France, which formed about half 
of the vineyard, had up to that time remained immune. 
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The habits of Lah, hordei are at present but imperfectly known ; it is 
only certain that it habitually confines itsef to pastures, or to the edges of 
crops, wliere it lives on low-growing plants. So far, it had never been seen 
on the vine. 

The best practical method of controlling the parasite is by spraying 
the young vine buds with an arsenical solution. 

1299 - Neph antis serin opa, a Microlepldopteron Injurious to the Coconut Palm 
In TravanoorOi Britil^ India. — Pillai, K. M., in the AfincuUural Jcmrnal of India, 
Vol. XIV, Part, 4, pp. 668-669, 2 pi. Calcutta, July, 1919. 

An attack of NeplIctnHs serinopa Meyr. on Cocos nueijera in Quilon 
and the adjacent areas was reported towards the end of May, 1918. On 
inquiry, it was found that the outbreak of this pest had commenced nearly 
a year before on a few palms in a cemetery, and that in the course of a 
year it had attacked more than 9000 palms. 

The affected tiees looked faded, as if they had suffered from a severe 
drought, and the leaves, especially the mature ones, dried. In extreme 
cases the palms died of the attack. In ordinary cases, the heiith as well 
as the yielding capacity of the trees suffered, and the latter took more 
than a year to regain their normal condition. The microlepidopteron com- 
pletes its life-history on the host-plant. The eggs aie found on the dam- 
aged leaves. The larva can be seen all the year round , it makes a gallery 
on the lower surface of the pinnae. The moth is attracted'! to light. The pest 
is new to Travancoie. 

Young trees have been treated successftjlly by mean>s of spraying them 
with contact poisoms, and poisonous substances acting upon the stomach 
of the insect The process of cutting and burning the affected leaves 
has a decided effect in keejiing the insect in check. More than 3888 trees 
were treated and nearly 24 2 j.8 leaves were cut and burned. 

1^00 - Hidari irava^ a Maorolepidopteron Attacking the Cioconut Palm In the 
Dutch Indies. — I^lefmans, S, in Mededtdeeehw aen van ket Laboratonum voor 
Plantemteklcn, No 35, pp 15-31, ] pi. Batavia 1919 

The macrolepidopteron Htdari %rava Moore has often been reported 
in the Dutch IndiesJ ava, Sumatra, Bali) as an enemy of the coc( nut palm. 
In some case*-, the damage done by it has been considerable. For this 
reason, the author undertook the study of the life-history and parasites of 
this insect. 

When the caterpillais are numerous, the larger veins are all that re- 
mains of the pinnae attacked by them. They join together the leal seg- 
ments in a typical manner by mean« of a silky network, and hide them- 
selves in the refuges thus constructed. These larvae have also social 
habits. 

Meiroxylon Sa^u and C ocos nmijera are mentioned in the literature 
as the host of Htdari trava. The author, however, found the larvae only 
upon the coconut palm and another palm probably belonging to the genus 
Livisiona. Feeding experiments have shown that these caterpillars readily 
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eat the leaves; of the coconut palm and of Arenga, but will hardly touch 
those of Meiroxylon, if they have the liberty of choice. 

The author gives a description of the various stages of development 
of the insect. 

The egg-stage lasts from 8-g days. In captivity, the female only lays 
44 eggs, but no doubt, the number produced is much greater under 
normal conditions. The larval stage lasts from 32 to 37 days. The 
chrysalis stage occupies from 10 to 12 days. One generation can develop 
in from 50 to 57 days. The adult insect is distinctly an evening flier. 

At Padang (Sumatra), a tachnid, a braconid, a chalcidid, and an 
ophionid have all been found to be parasites of Hidari irava. There ^eems 
also to be a parasite which attacks its eggs. The tachnid and the braconid 
are its principal enemies. The braconid is, in its turn, infested by a parasite. 
From each df the braconid cocoons kept under observation, two specimens 
of the hyper-parasite were obtained which, however, is somewhat rare. 
The braconid, on the contrary, is well represented : from a single caterpillar 
of H. irava 122 braconid individuals were obtained. 

For the control of the macrolepidopteron, the author advises picking 
off the caterpillars by hand, the use of sprays, and the protection and pro- 
pagation of its parasites. Small coconut palms can be freed from the insect 
by removing the caterpillars by hand, and by spraying. A very effica- 
cious mixture for the latter i)ur])ose consists of i 0/00 Paris green and 5 % 
lead arsenate in water. This mixture does not burn the leaves. 

1301 - Brontkispafroggattny)^^ Coleopteron Injurious to fhe Goeonut Palm 
in Sumatra and Java. — I^bbfkaks, S.,* in Mededc^Ungen van Lahoratorium voor 
PUmUmieckten, No. 35, pp. i-4f 3 pl* Batavia, 2919. 

On the we?t coast of Sumatra (at Padang), and in the west of Java, the 
foliage of coconut palms of 4 years of age suffers greatly from the attacks 
of the larvae and adult forms of Bronthispa froggatti Sharp (i) or of 
some very similar species. The author never observed any injury to older 
trees. He considers that the damage done by the beetles and their lar- 
vae is much aggravated by the presence of the fungus Pestalozzia Palmarum, 
which appears to be able to j)enetrate into the leaf tissues by means of the 
wounds caused by the insect. The writer describes the different stages of 
the life-cycle of this Bronthispa. 

Sometimes, the eggs hatch out after from 7-10 days, but usually not 
before 8-9 days. The larval condition lasts 31-38 days ; the pupal stage 
7-9 days. Under laboratory and cultural conditions, 52 days elapse on 
an average between the deposition of the egg and the emergence of the 
adult insect from the pupa. The adults live & very long time (6-8 months 
under laboratory conditions).* The largest number of eggs deposited was 
93 in 6 months. 

At Padang, many of the eggs are infested (62 %) with a chalcidid 
parasite, which takes 16-17 days to develop. From each Bronthispa egg a 
single chalcidid individual emerges. 

(i) See R., Jan., 1915, No. 103. {Ed.). 
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Repeated experiments, undertaken with a view to controlling the Coleop^ 
teron, have proved that the best wa}’' of killing both the adults and the 
larvae, is to spray the young coconut palms with a 2 % solution of lead 
arsenate. All trees thus treated remain immune for at least two months. 

As a preventive measure, it is well to spray the young trees in the 
nursery with the same solution before planting them out. 

Z302 - Zeugrophon seuMIarls Bvdlt,, a Coleopteron InjRrious to Popoiua 
deltoides in New Jersey, United States. — wbxss, h. b. and nicozay, a. s., in 

EfUomologtcal News, Vol. XXX, No. 5, pp 1 34-1 27, i fig. Philadelphia, May, 1919. 

ZeugopJwra scutellans Suffr., a Chrysomelid not hitherto recorded in 
New Jersey, was first observed in a nursery at Arlington, on June 23, 1918, 
where it was feeding on the foliage of Populus deltoides. 

It is a European species, which also appears to be widely distributed 
in the United States (New Mexico, Illinois, and Indiana). 

In New Jersey, the adult beetles were very numerous during the last 
weekof June ; they preferred feeding on the terminal leaves of which the 
lower surface was destroyed, the upper surface and all the veins being un- 
touched. Later, the upper leaf tissue and the veins dry an#<break, 
leaving irregular holes 

Eggs are deporited on the leaves and the laivae mine the tissues dur- 
ing July By the first week in August, many of the larvae are full-grown. 
They then leave the mines, and drop to the ground, where pupation takes 
place, probably during the spring. The adults appear in the early port of 
the next summer. 

The combined action of the adults and the larvae produces injuries 
that kill the foliage completely, most of it drying and falling to the ground. 
At Arlington, the infestation was so severe that practically eveiy^ leaf of 
four or five medium-sized trees was attacked. 

The life- history and habits of Zeugophora scntellans are similar to 
those of Z. flavtcolUs, which is reported by KaltEnbACH as injurious to 
P nigra in Sweden and Germany. 

The authors give descriptions of the egg, the fully-grown larva, and the 
adult form of Z, scutellans, 

1303 - The European Elm Sawfly Leaf-Miner (Kaliosysphingia ulmiU a 
Hymenopteron Attacking Elms in Ontario, Canada. — Cbrtstal, r. n., in T\ie 

AfificuUural Gazette of Canada, Vol. VI, No. 8, pp. 725-738, i fig. Otawa, August, 1919. 

The presence in Canada of Kalwsysphingia ulmt, Sund a hymenop- 
teron of European origin belonging to the family of the Tenthredinidae, 
was first discovered in July, 1915, in the neighbourhood of Kingston. The 
insect was again observed on June 10, 1919. A recent investigation made 
by the author for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the damage be- 
ing done by this pest in the city of Kingston and its environs, has revealed 
the presence of the inject in a few localities, mainly on Ulmus glabra Huds. 
var. Camperdowmi Rehd, for R. Americana L. is not attacked. 

The foliage is injured by the eating away of the inner parenchymatous 
tissue of the -leaf by the numerous larvae. Each larva starts an individual 
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mine, Ibut as the caviti^" Jpme larger, they unite and the entire leaf 
surface becomes blotched ^ blistered. The work of the miner become 
most conspicuous in June, phe leaves in which a large number of larvae 
have been working turn bOn and wither. In the case of two medium- 
sized elms (U. campestm I at Collin's Bay, Ontario, the whole ti%e was 
affected, the foliage assum ; a brownish-r^ colour with the appearance 
of having been scorched b fire. U. glabra and U, campestns are appa- 
rently the most liable to s sre infestation. 

For the control of the a sawfly leaf-miner, spraying with a tobacco 
extract containing nicotine ilphate and soap is recommended. Kerosene 
emulsion has also proved el rtive. The spraying must be done in June, as 
soon as the tiny mines app r in the leaves, and the upper and under sur- 
faces of the latter should 1 [horoughly coated. 

Prof. Sltngerlaj^ h also employed a cultural method of control. 
Since pupation takes phic| Ivitbin an inch from the surface of the soil, 
and the adults cannot eiiiq from cocoons at a greater depth, he recom- 
mends the removal in the s ing of a thin layer of soil from below infested 
trees which should be burie without delay at a depth of over six inches 
below the surface. The (Aations should be concluded before May i. 

The author gives desci^ons of the larva and of the adult sawfly and 
also informaticn respectinilhe biology of the insect. 

1304 Chrysohothris irJmuebArica, a Coleopteron Injuring Casuarina 
equiseiifoUa In SoutheTFlorida. ■— Snyder, T. E., in Journal of Af'nculiural 
Research, Voi. XVI, No. 6, w 55-163, 2 fig., 4 pi. Washington, D C., iqiq. 

In Apiil, 1916, for thyst time, wserious injury was reported to have 
been done to young trees oMSuarma eqmsetiiohum Forster, a species much 
cultivated in Southern FL ida, by a buprestid beetle identified as CAry- 
$ohothns tranquehanca Gmi (the mangrove- boxer). 

The investigations of 4 author resulted in the discover)" that this in- 
sect was a common and de^ctive enemy of the red mangrove [Rhizophora 
Mangle 1^.), whence it had »«ad to the casuarina trees. 

The beetle only attacll these two species of tree when they are alive. 
Small Caisuanna trees are, i a rule, injured near the base ; individuals over 
three years of age are usuijjy not attacked, except as regards the tops or 
branches. 

The adult insects fet on the tender succulent bark of their host. 
The eggs are laid in little Kvic'es under loose bark, u&uall)^ in the middle 
trunk. The young, as son as they are hatched, bore through tbe cam- 
bium to the surface of the M od, and as they feecJ on the cambium and grow, 
they extend their burrows orizcntally, spirally, or longitudinally. When 
full-grown the larva boresi ito the wood to a considerable depth, and ex- 
cavates its pupal cell. IV so excavates a hole for the exit of the beetle ; 
this nms from the pupal < 1 to, or near to the surface. 

Many Casuarina andj hizophora trees have died from the attacks of 
Chrysobothris. 

Though the latter hasijjimerous natural enemies they are not sufl&cient 
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^ control it. Among its predat6ty foes are two birds Ct$lapies 
Md Mdanerpes erythrotephalm, the larvae of the beetles Ten^r^ii$k sp. 
^d AielOceta sp. Two species of hymenopterous parasites also attack tto 
#i(ingrove-borer, Atanycolus mgosiventns Ashmead, and A. iabem n. sp. 

All badly damaged Casuarina trees should be cut and burnt 
September and March in order to kill the insects before they emerge. The' 
trees may be entirely removed, cut off near the ground, or merely topped^ 
according to what the circumstances require. Since the Ifpret usuaHy 
attacks the young trees near the base, care should bf exercised that no 
infested stumps remain. Trees only slightly damaged and showing evi* 
dence of quick recovery should not be cut. Young C asuarina trees glowing in 
proximity of mangrove swamps, or near other infected Casmrinas, should 
be examined’ carefully in September and March, and the young larvae of 
the beetle killed by spraying the affected portion of the trunk with 
poisoned kerosene emulsion containing sodium arsenite and made in 
accordance with J. C. Cratghkad*s formula. 

From April to June, when large numbers of the adult beetles are fl3dng 
about and feeding on the tnmk, they should be killed by the use of.t]^^ame 
emulsion. ' ’ 

No pruning of Casuarina trees should be attempted between April and 
August, since the consequent flow of sap would attract the adult coleop- 
tera to the trees. Mangrove stakes ought not to be employed to support 
young trees, as they attract the larv^ae of Chrys, trayiquebaricoi. ' 

1305 - ThMumetopoeu (CneihocMmpM) proce^sionea, Injurious to Cork 
Oaks in Morocco. — Chaine, j., in BulUtin de la SocHU d*dtude et d$ vulgarisation de la 
ZoohgU agricoU, Year XVIII, No. 7 » PP- 6 >•67. Bordeauz, July, 1919. 

Towards the end of June, 1918, while crossing the Forest of Mamor 
(West Morocco), the author notic^ the great damage done to the cork oaks 
by the caterpillars of Thaumetopoea (Cnethocampa) processionea. For 
more than 5 km. along his line of route, and for a depth of about 10 km., 
these trees were completely stripped. Such destruction is of frequent oc- 
currence, but the cork oaks are usually attacked now in one zone, and 
now in another of the immense forest, and it is rare that the affected 
area is so extensive. All the trees stripped in June by the processional 
bombyx of the oak '' were attacked within a fortnight at the longest. 
Hitherto, no measures have been taken for the cflintrol of this maorole- 
pidopteron. ^ ‘ 
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